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THE  HOUSE  OF  GUISE. 


Upon  the  page  of  history  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  many  great 
men,  uncrowned,  but  more  illustrious 
than  most  kings,  whose  biography 
essentially  involves  the  records  of 
their  country  and  times.  The  cases 
are  very  rare  in  which  this  occurs  of 
an  entire  lineage;  when  through 
several  successive  generations  the 
same  extraordinary  qualities  are 
transmitted,  and  the  hero  or  states- 
man who  perished  yesterday,  to-day 
and  to-morrow  seems  to  start  again 
to  life  in  the  persons  of  descendants 
who  rival  and  even  eclipse  his  fame. 
These  remarkable  and  most  unfre- 
quent  instances  are  exemplified  in 
the  house  of  Guise,  those  puissant 
nobles  of  Lorraine,  immigrant  into 
and  naturalised  in  France,  who  for 
eighty  years  led  the  armies  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  their  adopted 
country.  Great  warriors,  bold  and 
profound  politicians,  unscrupulous  and 
interested  champions  of  Rome,  alter- 
nately defenders  of  and  competitors 
for  thrones,  they  upheld  their  power 
and  pretensions  by  the  double  lever  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  skilful 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple. Rich  in  glory,  in  wealth,  in 
popularity,  they  were  alternately  in- 
dispensable and  formidable  to  their 
sovereigns,  and  were  virtually  the 
last  representatives  of  that  energetic, 


able,  and  arrogant  aristocracy,  whose 
services  to  the  state  were  often  limited 
by  the  jealousy  their  power  inspired, 
and  whose  patriotism  was  not  unfre- 
quently  tarnished  by  their  factious 
temper  and  unbounded  ambition. 
From  an  early  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  influence  of  Guise  was 
felt  in  France,  for  the  most  part 
paramount  to  that  of  royalty  itself; 
until  the  might  and  glory  of  the  house 
sank  and  disappeared  beneath  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins,  and  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  the  Fourth  Henry. 

The  history  of  France  during  the 
sixteenth  century  necessarily  com- 
prises the  public  acts  of  the  family 
of  Guise,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
abound  in  personal  details  of  the 
members  of  that  renowned  house ; 
but  a  work  especially  devoted  to 
them  was  still  a  desideratum,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  which  M. 
R4n6*  de  Bouille'  has  Just  produced. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his 
task  must  have  been  to  avoid  in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  century 
in  that  of  the  extraordinary  men  so 
intimately  connected  with  its  chief 
events.  Whilst  confining  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  immediate 
subject,  he  has  yet,  as  he  himself 
says,  found  his  horizon  of  necessity 
extensive.  And  in  order  to  assemble 
in  one  frame  the  various  members  of 
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that  celebrated  family,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  with  them  a  host 
of  other  personage*,  who  in  their  turn 
have  brought  a  retinue,  and  have  in- 
sisted on  at  least  a  corner  of  the 
canvass  being  allotted  to  their  deed*. 
The  manner  in  which  M.  de  Bouille 
has  treated  this  great  historical 
picture,  whose  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty must  have  deterred  a  less 
zealous  and  persevering  artist,  is 
most  judicious.  "  I  have  been  as 
sparing  as  possible  of  discussion/'  he 
says,  "prodigal  perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  cotemporary  evidence, 
of  faithful  quotations,  of  such  details 
as  bring  facts  into  a  stronger  light, 
exhibit  the  actors  on  the  stage  in  a 
more  animated  manner,  and  display 
and  make  known,  of  and  by  them- 
selves, the  personages,  parties,  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  tho  times,  aud  the 
character  of  tho  situations."  M.  dc 
Bouille  claims,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
credit  for  conscientious  application, 
and  declares  his  whole  aim  will  have 
been  attained  if  his  work  be  admitted 
to  possess  historical  interest  and 
utility.  No  impartial  critic  will 
refuse  it  these  qualities.  It  is  at 
once  substantial  and  agreeable; 
valuable  to  the  student,  and  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  consider  histories 
of  the  Middle  Ages  as  fascinating 
collections  of  strange  adventures  and 
romantic  enterprises. 

Rene  the  Second,  reigning  duke  of 
Lorraine — the  same  who  fought  and 
conquered  with  the  Swiss  at  Morat, 
and  defeated  Charles  the  Bold  at 
Nancy— desired  to  see  one  of  his  sous 
settled  in  France.  He  selected  tho 
fifth,  Claude*  to  whom  he  loft  by  will 
his  various  lordships  in  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  other  French  provinces, 
causing  him  to  bo  naturalised  n 
Frenchman,  and  sending  him  at  a 
vi'iy  early  age  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  presented  as  Count  de 
Guise,  a  title  derived  from  one  of  his 
domains.  The  young  count  found 
immediate  favour  with  Louis  XII., 
to  the  haud  of  whose  daughter  lie  nee 
he  was  considered  a  likely  aspirant, 
lint  he  fell  in  love  with  Antoinette 
fir  Bourbon,  daughter  of  I' •  unit  de 
Wndonie,  (the  great -grandfather  of 
ll-'iiry  IV..)  asked  ami  obtained  Iht 
in  marriage,  and  celebrated  his  wed- 
ding, uhen  he  wa*  but  sixteen  years 
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of  age,  in  1513,  at  Fans,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  French  court.  Tho 
following  year  another  wedding  oc- 
curred, but  this  time  youth  was  on 
one  side  only.  In  his  infirm  and 
declining  age,  Louis  XII.  took  to 
wife  tho  blooming  sister  of  Harry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  honoured 
Guise  by  selecting  him  to  go,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  of  Angoulcmo 
and  other  princes  of  the  blood,  to 
receive  his  bride  at  Boulogne.  The 
wedding  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
funeral,  and  Francis  I.  sat  upon  the 
throne.  This  chivalrous  and  war- 
like monarch  at  once  took  his  young 
cousin  of  Guise  into  high  favour,  to 
which  he  had  a  fair  claim,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  birth,  and  of  his 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
but  on  account  of  his  eminent  capa- 
city, and  of  the  martial  qualities 
whose  future  utility  Francis  doubtless 
foresaw.  To  his  triumphs  in  the 
field,  Guise  preluded  by  others  less 
sanguinary,  bnt  in  their  kind  as  bril- 
liant, in  the  lists  and  in  the  drawing 
room.  His  grace  and  magnificence 
were  celebrated  even  at  a  court  of 
which  those  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics,  thronged  as  it  was 
with  princes  and  nobles,  most  of 
them,  like  the  king  himself,  in  the  first 
flush  of  youth,  and  with  keen  appe- 
tites for  those  enjoyments  which  their 
wealth  gave  them  ample  means  to 
command.  He  gained  great  credit 
by  his  prowess  at  the  jousts  and 
tournament  held  at  Paris  on  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation,  and  his  con- 
duct iu  another  circumstance  secured 
him  the  favour  of  the  ladies  of  that 
gallant  and  voluptuous  court.  **  One 
night,'*  says  his  historian,  "he  accom- 
panied Francis  I.  to  the  queen's  circle, 
composed  of  those  ladies  most  dis- 
tinguished by  their  charms  and 
amiability.  Struck  by  the  brilliancy 
and  fascination  of  the  scene,  unusual 
at  a  time  when  custom,  by  assigning 
to  women  a  sort  of  inferior  position, 
or  at  lea*t  of  reserve,  interdicted  their 
mingling  in  the  conversation,  aud  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  society  of 
men,  Guise  communicated  his  im- 
pression to  the  king,  who  received  it 
favourably,  ami  at  once  decided  that, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
woiutii  should  be  freed  from  this 
unjust   aud  uudcsirable  constraint." 
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It  win  easily  be  conceived  that  snch 
an  emancipation  insured  Guise  the 
suffrages  of  the  fair  and  influential 
class  who  benefited  by  it.  From  his 
first  arrival  at  the  French  court  he 
seems  to  have  made  it  his  study  to 
win  universal  favour ;  and  he  was  so 
promptly  successful  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  very  few  months,  he  had  con- 
quered the  goodwill  of  both  nobility 
and  army.  He  took  pains  to  study 
and  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  long  popularity  which  he  and 
his  successors  enjoyed  in  France. 

But  courtly  pleasures  and  diversions 
were  quickly  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
sterner  business  of  war.  At  his  death, 
Louis  XII.  had  left  all  things  pre- 
pared for  an  Italian  campaign ;  and 
Francis,  eager  to  signalise  his  acces- 
sion by  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese, 
moved  southwards  in  the  month  of 
August  1515,  at  the  head  of  the  finest 
troops  that  had  yet  crossed  the  boun- 
dary line  between  France  and  Italy. 
His  army  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
excellent  cavalry,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand lansquenets,  fourteen  thousand 
French  and  Gascon  infantry,  besides 
pioneers  and  a  numerous  artillery. 
The  Constable  of  Bourbon  led  the  van, 
the  Duke  of  Alcneon  commanded  the 
rear;  Francis  himself  headed  the 
main  body,  accompanied  by  Duke 
Anthony  of  Lorraine,  (eldest  brother 
of  Guise,)  with  Bayard  for  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
captain-general  of  the  lansquenets, 
whose  lieutenant  was  the  Count  de 
Guise.  If  the  army  was  good,  none, 
assuredly,  ever  reckoned  greater  war- 
riors, amongst  its  leaders.  Guise,  du- 
ring the  passage  of  the  Alps — accom- 
plished by  extraordinary  labour,  and 
which  completely  surprised  the  enemy 
— made  himself  remarkable  by  his 
constancy  and  activity,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  by  his  generosity 
to  the  soldiers,  thus  further  augment- 
ing the  affection  they  already  bore 
him.  Bayard  and  other  illustrious 
officers  formed  his  habitual  society ; 
and  in  him  they  found  the  most  cor- 
dial and  affable  of  comrades,  as  well 
as  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  their 
interests  with  the  king.  Devoted  to 
his  sovereign,  Guise,  when  Francis 
somewhat  over-hastily  promised  the 


Swiss  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money  as 
the  price  of  the  Milanese,  nobly  offered 
to  contribute  to  it  to  the  extent  of  all 
he  possessed.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  broken  by  the  Swiss.  Steel,  not 
gold,  was  to  settle  the  dispute ;  and 
the  plains  of  Marignano  already  trem- 
bled at  the  approach  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mies. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Guise 
found  himself  general-in-chief  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  having  been  recalled  to  his 
dominions  by  an  invasion  of  the  Bra- 
banters,  transferred  his  command  to 
his  young  lieutenant,  at  the  unani- 
mous entreaty  of  the  lansquenets,  and 
in  preference  to  all  the  French  princes 
there  present.  In  the  quickly  ensuing 
battle,  Guise  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  high  post.  In  the  course  of  the 
combat,  when  the  Swiss,  with  lowered 
pikes  and  in  stern  silence,  made  one  of 
those  deadly  charges  which  in  the 
wars  of  the  previous  century  had  more 
than  once  disordered  the  array  of  Bur- 
gundy's chivalry,  the  lansquenets,  who 
covered  the  French  artillery,  gave 
way.  Claude  of  Lorraine,  immovable 
in  the  front  rank,  shamed  them  by  his 
example ;  they  rallied ;  the  guns,  al- 
ready nearly  captured,  were  saved; 
the  battle  continued  with  greater 
fierceness  than  before,  and  ceased 
only  with  darkness.  Daybreak  was 
the  signal  for  its  resumption,  and  at 
last  the  Swiss  were  defeated.  After 
breaking  their  battalions,  Guise,  over 
eager  in  pursuit,  and  already  twice 
wounded,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  was  surrounded,  overmatched, 
and  left  for  dead,  with  twenty- two 
wounds.  Nor  would  these  have  been 
all,  but  for  the  devotedness  of  an 
esquire,  whose  name  Brant Ome  has 
handed  down  as  a  model  of  fidelity. 
Adam  Fouvert  of  Nuremberg  threw 
himself  on  his  master's  body,  and  was 
slain,  serving  as  his  shield.  After  the 
action,  Guise  was  dragged  out  from 
amongst  the  dead,  and  conveyed  by  a 
Scottish  gentleman  to  the  tent  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  was  scarcely 
recognisable,  by  reason  of  his  wounds  ; 
he  gave  no  sign  of  life,  and  his  reco- 
very was  deemed  hopeless.  He  did 
recover,  however,  thanks  to  great 
care,  and  still  more  to  the  vigorous 
constitution  and  energetic  vitality 
which  distinguished  all  of  his  house, 
and  without  which  the  career  of  most 
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of  them  would  have  been  very  short. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  that  family  but  received,  in  the 
martial  ardour  of  his  youth,  wounds 
whose  severity  made  their  cure  re- 
semble a  miracle.  A  month  after  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  Guise,  although 
still  suffering,  was  able  to  accompany 
Francis  I.  on  his  triumphant  entry 
into  Milan,  "  as  captain -general  of 
the  lansquenets,  with  four  lieutenants, 
ail  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  white 
velvet."  One  of  his  arms  was  in  a 
scarf,  one  of  his  thighs  had  to  be  sup- . 
ported  by  an  esquire,  but  still,  by  his 
manly  beauty  and  martial  fame,  ho 
attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  both 
army  and  people.  Francis,  in  his  re- 
port to  his  mother  of  the  battle,  named 
Guise  amongst  the  bravest,  as  well  he 
might ;  and  thenceforward  his  great 
esteem  for  the  young  hero  was  testi- 
fied in  various  ways — amongst  others, 
by  intrusting  to  him  several  import- 
ant and  delicate  diplomatic  missions. 
At  Bologna,  on  occasion  of  the  inter- 
view between  Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the 
Pope  addressed  to  Guise  the  most 
flattering  cuiogiums.  "  Your  holi- 
ness,1' replied  the  ardent  soldier,  in  a 
prophetic  spirit,  "  shall  see  that  I  am 
of  Lorraine,  if  ever  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  draw  sword  in  the  Church's 
quarrel." 

Master  of  the  Milanese,  Francis  I. 
returned  to  France  and  beheld  his  al- 
liance courted  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  when  suddenly  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  (15th  Janu- 
ary 1519)  proved  a  brand  of  discord. 
Francis  and  Charles  were  the  only 
serious  candidates  for  the  vacant  dig- 
nity. Guise,  with  a  secret  view,  per- 
haps, to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  for 
himself,  strained  every  nerve,  exert- 
ed all  his  influence,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  King.  But  Charles,  the 
more  skilful  intriguer,  prevailed  ;  and 
Francis,  deeply  wounded  and  humi- 
liated by  his  failure,  revolved  in  his 
mind  projects  of  war.  In  these  the 
king  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
assistance  he  might  expect  from 
Guise,  brave,  skilful,  and  prudent  as 
he  was  ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  the 
young  chief  was  held  at  court  in- 
creased so  greatly,  that  the  French 
nobles  came  to  consider  him  almost 
the  equal  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family*    Guise,  on  the  other  hand, 


by  reason  of  his  enormous  fortune  and 
high  birth,  and  in  his  quality  of  a  fo- 
reign prince,  spared  no  effort  to  place 
himself  on  the  footing  of  an  ally  rather 
than  of  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France. 

Pretexts  for  hostilities  were  not 
wanting ;  and  soon  we  find  Guise,  at 
the  head  of  hi3  lansquenets,  fighting 
victoriously  over  the  very  same  ground 
upon  which,  in  our  day,  French  ar- 
mies contended  with  very  different 
results.  Maya,  Fontarabia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa  witnessed  his 
prowess ;  he  himself,  a  half- pike  in 
his  hand,  led  his  men  through  the 
river,  with  water  to  his  armpits,  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  by  the  mere  terror 
his  audacity  inspired.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Compiegne,  where  the  court 
then  was,  the  King  hurried  forth  from 
his  chamber  to  meet  him,  embraced 
him  warmly,  and  gaily  said,  "  that  it 
was  but  fair  he  should  go  out  to  meet 
his  old  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  al- 
ways made  such  haste  to  meet  and 
revenge  him  on  his  enemies."  His 
summer  triumphs  in  the  Pyrenees 
were  followed  by  a  winter  campaign 
in  Picardy,  where  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  junction  of  the  English 
and  Imperialists,  besides  obtaining 
some  advantages  over  the  former,  and 
harassing  their  retreat  to  the  coast. 
He  thus  added  to  his  popularity  with 
the  army,  and  acquired  strong  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Parisians, 
deeply  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy  to  the  capital,  and  who 
viewed  him  as  their  saviour. 

The  year  1523  opened  under  me- 
nacing auspices.  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  were  leagued  against  France, 
whoso  sole  allies  were  Scotland,  the 
Swiss,  (the  adhesion  of  these  depend- 
ing entirely  on  regular  subsidies,)  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  chief  merit 
was  that  he  could  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps.  Undeterred,  almost 
foolhardy,  Francis,  instead  of  pru- 
dently standing  on  the  defensive,  be- 
held, in  each  new  opponent,  only  a 
fresh  source  of  glory.  Unhappily  for 
him,  at  the  very  moment  he  had 
greatest  need  of  skilful  captains,  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  irritated  and 
persecuted  in  France,  courted  and 
seduced  by  the  astute  Charles  Y., 
entered  into  a  treasonable  combination 
with  the  Imperialists.  It  was  disco- 
vered ;  he  fled,  and  effected  his  escape. 
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Out  of  France,  he  was  but  one  man 
the  less,  bnt  that  man  was  snch  a 
leader  as  could  hardly  be  replaced, 
and  Charles  gave  him  command  of  his 
troops  in  the  Milanese.  The  Con- 
stable's misconduct  brought  disfavour 
on  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, (of  that  of  Valois  none  remained,) 
and  this  further  increased  the  credit 
and  importance  of  the  Count  of  Guise. 
He  was  already  governor  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  provinces  the 
Emperor  was  likely  to  attack.  This 
command,  however,  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  his  desires ;  he  would  rather 
have  gone  to  Italy,  and  applied  to  do 
so ;  bnt  the  King,  rendered  suspicious 
by  the  Constable's  defection,  began  to 
consider,  with  some  slight  uneasiness, 
the  position  acquired  by  the  Count  of 
Guise ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  only  that  he  would  not  confer 
on  the  Lorraine  prince  the  direction 
of  the  Italian  war.  The  glory  of 
Guise  lost  nothing  by  the  refusal, 
although  that  of  France  grievously 
suffered  by  the  army  of  Italy  being 
confided  to  the  less  capable  hands  of 
Admiral  Bon  ni  vet.  Fortune  soon 
afforded  the  younger  general  one  of 
those  opportunities  of  high  distinction, 
of  which  no  leader  ever  was  more 
covetous  or  better  knew  how  to  take 
advantage.  A  large  body  of  Imperialist 
infantry  having  made  an  irruption  into 
Burgundy,  he  assembled  the  nobility  of 
the  province  and  about  nine  hundred 
men-at-arms,  with  which  force  he 
deemed  himself  able  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  twelve  thousand  lansque- 
nets that  Count  Furstembcrg  led  to 
meet  him.  By  an  odd  accident,  he  had 
no  infantry,  his  adversary  no  cavalry. 
Bj  dividing  his  horsemen  into  small 
parties,  and  maintaining  an  incessant 
harassing  warfare,  Guise  prevented  the 
Germans  from  foraging ;  and  at  last, 
compelled  by  famine,  they  prepared 
to  recross  the  Meuse,  abandoning  two 
forts  they  had  captured,  and  carrying 
off  a  large  amount  of  spoil.  Thus  en- 
cumbered, and  vigorously  pursued, 
their  rearguard  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
their  retreat  converted  into  a  rout. 
"  With  a  feeling  of  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry," says  M.  de  Bouille*,  "  Guise 
desired  to  procure  the  duchess  his 


sister-in-law,  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Lor- 
raine, then  assembled  at  NeufcMteau, 
the  enjoyment  of  this  spectacle,  (the 
battle),  to  them  so  new.  Warned  by 
him,  and  stationed  at  windows,  out  of 
reach  of  danger,  whence  they  looked 
out  upon  the  plain,  they  had  the  pas- 
time, and  were  able  to  recompense,  by 
their  applause  and  cries  of  joy,  the 
courage  of  the  troops  whom  their 
presence  animated.1' 

But  such  partial  successes,  how- 
ever glorious  to  him  by  whom  they 
were  achieved,  were  all  insufficient  to 
turn  the  tide  of  disaster  that  had  set 
in  against  the  French  arms.  The 
defeat  of  Bonnivet,  the  invasion  of 
Provence  by  the  Constable,  were 
succeeded  by  that  terrible  day  before 
the  walls  of  Pavia,  when  Francis  I., 
vanquished,  wounded,  made  prisoner 
by  a  rebellious  subject,  beheld  his  army 
destroyed,  and  the  battle-field  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  his  best  generals, 
whilst,  bleeding  at  his  feet,  slain  in 
his  defence,  lay  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Count  of 
Guise,  the  second  of  that  brave 
brotherhood  who  had  fallen  in  arms 
under  the  fleur-de-Us.*  When  the 
brave  but  most  imprudent  monarch 
was  carried  into  captivity,  his  mother, 
regent  in  his  absence,  placed  her 
chief  trust  and  dependence  in  Guise. 
Of  these  he  proved  himself  worthy. 
He  checked  the  ambition  of  the  Duke 
of  Vendome,  who,  as  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  showed  a  disposition  to 
seize  upon  the  regency;  he  advised 
the  ransoming  of  the  French  prisoners 
taken  at  Pavia,  and  exercised  alto- 
gether a  most  salutary  influence  upon 
the  circumstances  of  that  critical  time. 
His  good  sword,  as  well  as  his  preco- 
cious wisdom,  was  soon  in  request. 
A  large  body  of  German  fanatics, 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
equality,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
human  superiority,  had  swept  over 
Suabia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Franconia, 
burning  churches  and  slaying  priests, 
and  threatened  to  carry  the  like 
excesses  into  Lorraine  and  Burgundy. 
By  aid  of  his  brothers,  at  much 
expense  and  with  great  difficulty, 
Guise  got  together  ten  thousand  men, 


*  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  eighteen  years  old  when  slain  at  Pavia.    One  of  his 
brothers  had  fallen,  at  about  the  same  age,  at  the  battle  of  Marignano. 
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fear  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry. 
The  double  cross  was  the  rallying 
sign  of  this  little  army.  The  time 
was  come  for  Guise  to  perform  his 
promise  to  Pope  Leo,  to  tight  stoutly 
in  defence  of  the  Church.  And  truly 
his  hand  was  heavy  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate and  half  frantic  Lutherans, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  he 
tempered  its  weight  with  mercy. 
Besieged  in  Savcnie,  the  fanatics 
put  to  death  the  herald  who  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender.  Learning 
that  reinforcements  from  Germany 
were  at  hand,  Guise  hurried  to  meet 
them  with  three  thousand  men,  and 
encountered  them  at  the  village  of 
Lupstein,  into  which  the  Germans 
retreated,  after  a  terrible  conflict 
outside  the  place,  and  threw  up  a 
barricade  as  best  they  could,  of  carts, 
casks,  and  gabions.  From  the  cover 
of  these,  and  of  the  adjacent  hedges, 
they  kept  np  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
thai  Guise,  whose  men  fell  fast, 
caused  tire  to  be  applied  to  the 
houses.  But  hardly  had  the  flames 
begun  their  ravages,  when  the  Count, 
seized  with  compassion,  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing them,  and  succeeded,  at 
imminent  risk  to  his  own  life,  in 
saving  upwards  of  four  thousand 
persons  of  all  ages.  Nearly  double 
that  number  perished ;  as  many  more 
at  Saverne  and  in  the  mountains,  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Germans  fled ; 
and  about  fifteen  thousand  in  a  final 
engagement  at  Cbenouville,  which 
broke  the  strength  of  the  fanatic  host, 
and  finally  closed  the  campaign. 
During  one  of  these  battles,  the 
soldiers  of  Guise  beheld  in  the  air 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  attached  to 
the  cross,  a  phenomenon  in  which 
they  saw  assurance  of  victory. 

"  Once  more,"  says  M.  de  Bouille, 
11  Guise  had  rendered  a  most  im- 
portant sen-ice  to  the  kingdom;  he 
had  also  assumed  a  peculiar  and 
marked  position,  and  had  fixed  a 
point  of  departure  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  by  striking,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  without  instructions  from 
the  Government,  the  first  blows  that 
Protestantism  received  in  France : 
a  circumstance  often  recalled,  with 
more  or  less  exultation,  by  the  pane- 
gyrist* of  that  family,  and  which 
procured    Claude    de "  Lorraine    the 


nickname  of  the  Great  Butclier,  given 
him  by  the  heretics,  who  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  loss  of  nearly  forty 
thousaud  men,  caused  them  by  his 
arms  in  that  fatal  expedition." 

Determined  foes  to  the  Reformed 
faith  as  both  of  them  were,  a  distinc- 
tion must  yet  be  made  between  the 
Count  of  Guise  assailing  and  slaughter- 
ing, with  far  inferior  forces,  a  formid- 
able body  of  armed  and  aggressive 
foreigners,  and  the  fierce  Balqfre, 
wielding  a  murderous  sword  against 
his  defenceless  and  inoffensive  Hugue- 
not countrymen,  on  the  terrible  night 
of  St  Bartholomew.  If  the  amount 
of  bloodshed  at  Saverne  and  Chenou- 
ville  appears  excessive,  and  implies 
that  little  quarter  was  given,  it  must  yet 
be  remembered  that  greater  clemency 
to  the  vanquished  might  have  had 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  handful  of  conquerors.  The 
Council  of  Regency  disapproved  of 
Guise's  conduct  in  the  affair;  taxing 
him  with  rashness  in  risking  the 
whole  of  the  small  number  of  regular 
troops  disposable  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  But  there  could  hardly 
have  been  more  pressing  occasion  to 
expose  them ;  and  Francis  I.,  on 
returning  from  exile,  recognised  and 
rewarded  that  and  other  good  services 
by  elevating  the  county  of  Guise  into 
a  duchy  and  peerage — further  en- 
riching the  newly-made  duke  with  a 
portion  of  the  crown  domains.  Such 
honours  and  advantages  had  pre- 
viously been  almost  exclusively  re- 
served for  persons  of  the  blood-royal. 
The  Parliament  remonstrated  in  vain ; 
but  Francis  himself,  before  very  long, 
repented  what  he  had  done.  He  took 
umbrage  at  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  gave  ear 
to  the  calumnies  aud  insinuations  of 
the  French  nobles,  who  were  irritated 
by  the  haughty  bearing,  great  pros- 
perity, and  ambitious  views  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  The  manner  in 
which  Francis  testified  his  jealousy 
and  distrust  was  unworthy  of  a 
monarch  who  has  left  a  great  name 
in  history.  lie  showed  himself  indul- 
gent to  those  of  his  courtiers  and 
officers  who  organised  resistance  to 
the  influence  and  pretensions  of  the 
Guises.  "  One  time,  amongst  others/' 
says  M.  de  Bouille,  "the  Duke  of 
Guise,  governor  of  Burgundy,  wish- 
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ing  to  visit  the  castle  of  Anxonne, 
whose  governorship  was  a  charge 
distinct  from  that  of  the  province, 
the  titulary,  Rouvray,  a  French 
gentleman,  refused  him  admittance, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do 
had  Guise  been  recognised  as  prince. 
When  the  Duke  complained  of  this 
treatment,  the  King,  delighted,  whilst 
taking  advantage  of  his  services,  to 
see  his  pride  and  ambition  thwarted, 
lauded  the  conduct  of  Rouvray,  and 
laughed  at  him  who  had  wished  to  play 
the  prince  of  royal  blood."  For  annoy- 
ances of  this  kind  Guise  sought  com- 
pensation in  popularity,  thus  tracing 
out  for  his  descendants  the  line  they 
should  most  advantageously  follow. 

The  partial  disfavour  into  which 
the  Guises  had  fallen,  during  an  inter- 
val of  peace  when  their  services  were 
not  indispensable,  was  dissipated  by 
the  zeal  and  talents  exhibited  by  the 
Duke's  brother,  John  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  in  a  most  difficult  and 
delicate  negotiation  with  Charles  V., 
and  by  the  prompt  good- will  with 
which,  when  negotiation  failed  and 
war  broke  out,  the  Duke  hurried  to 
the  relief  of  Pennine,  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son,  the  Count  of  Aumale, 
then  scarcely  nineteen  years  old. 
Pennine  la  Pucello  was  hard  beset 
by  the  Count  of  Nassau,  who  pound- 
ed its  ramparts  with  seventy-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  valour  by  Fleuranges, 
Marshal  de  la  Marck,  who  repulsed 
an  assault  made  simultaneously  by 
two  breaches,  and  destroyed  a  mine 
en  which  the  enemy  reckoned  for 
his  discomfiture.  Want  of  supplies, 
and  especially  of  powder,  must  soon, 
however,  have  compelled  him  to 
yield,  but  for  a  stratagem  practised 
by  Guise.  That  able  commander 
selected  four  hundred  resolute  sol- 
diers, loaded  each  of  them  with  a 
bag  containing  ten  pouuds  of  powder, 
and  set  out,  at  six  in  the  evening, 
from  his  headquarters  at  Ham,  with 
the  Count  of  Aumale,  whose  first 
experience  of  war  this  was,  and  to 
whom  Guise,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
King,  u  intended  soon  to  give  up  his 
sword,  as  capable  of  doing  better 
service  in  his  young  hands  than  in 
his  own."  Two  hundred  horsemen 
•escorted  them  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
Che   marshes   of  Peronne,    and    at 


midnight  Guise,  who  had  brought 
with  him  a  large  number  of  drummers 
and  trumpeters,  distributed  these  at 
different  points  around  the  besiegers1 
camp.  Whilst  they  sounded  and  beat 
the  charge,  and  the  Imperialist  gene- 
rals, believing  themselves  attacked  on 
all  sides,  hastily  formed  their  troops 
for  the  combat,  the  powder-bearers, 
guided  by  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
who  had  borne  news  of  its  distress 
from  Fleuranges  to  Guise,  crossed  the 
marshes  by  means  of  a  number  of 
little  roads  and  bridges,  which  the 
enemy  himself  had  made  to  maintain 
his  communications,  and  reached  the 
moat,  whence  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders  they  entered  the  fortress.  The 
last  of  them  were  just  getting  in  when 
day  broke,  and  the  Count  of  Nassau 
discovered  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  him,  and  detached  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  pursue  Guise,  then  retreat- 
ing with  his  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
whose  steady  array  discouraged  at- 
tack. A  few  days  later  the  Imperial- 
ists raised  the  siege,  and  Paris,  which 
had  been  in  consternation  at  the 
danger  of  Peronne,  its  last  bulwark 
against  the  advancing  foe,  knew  no 
bounds  in  its  gratitude  to  the  man  to 
whom  it  thus,  for  the  second  time, 
was  indebted  for  its  salvation. 
Guise's  great  services  in  this  and 
the  following  campaign  rendered 
Francis  I.  indulgent  to  his  still- 
recurring  pretensions;  to  the  arro- 
gance which  led  him  frequently  to 
refuse  obeying  orders  that  did  not 
emanate  directly  from  the  King,  and 
to  assume  a  sort  of  independence  and 
irresponsibility  in  the  exercise  of  his 
government.  Looking  back,  through 
the  clarifying  medium  of  history,  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Claude 
of  Lorraine,  we  are  disinclined  to 
think  that  Francis  had  ever  serious 
cause  for  mistrusting  the  loyalty  of 
his  powerful  subject;  whose  encroach- 
ments, however,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  jealousy 
and  uneasiness.  And  on  more  than 
one  occasion  we  find  the  royal  anger 
—perhaps  complete  disgrace — averted 
from  him  only  by  the  interest  of  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  Francis 
could  refuse  nothing. 

As  a  diplomatist  and  patron  of  the 
arts,  Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine  occu- 
pies almost  as  elevated  a  pedestal  in 
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tbe  gallery  of  distinguished  French- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  does 
his  brother  Claude  in  his  more  active 
capacity  of  general  of  armies  and 
administrator  of  provinces.  His 
courtly  qualities,  and  a  congeniality 
of  tastes  —  some  of  which,  although 
they  might  be  held  excusable  in  a 
king,  were  scarcely  to  be  palliated  in 
a  prelate,  even  in  that  age  of  lax  mo- 
rality—endeared him  to  Francis,  who 
associated  with  him  on  a  footing  of 
great  familiarity.  His  generosity  and 
charity  were  on  such  a  scale  as  at 
times  to  resemble  prodigality  and 
ostentation  ;  his  love  of  pleasure  and 
addiction  to  gallantry  were  in  like 
manner  excessive.  u  He  was,"  says 
M.  de  Bouilll, u  a  very  lettered  prince, 
a  splendid  patron  of  learned  men, 
whom  he  treated  as  friends,  and  in 
whose  labours  he  associated  himself. 
A  writer  named  Bertrand  de  Vaux, 
having  presented  and  read  to  him  a 
critical  work,  containing  low  person- 
ality, awaited,  notwithstanding  its 
base  character,  the  recompense  which 
the  Cardinal  always  granted  to  those 
authors  with  whose  productions  he 
was  satisfied.  Tbe  prelate  accordingly 
handed  him  a  golden  etui.  (Take 
this,  friend  Bertrand,'  he  said ;  4  it  is 
to  pay  the  fatigue  and  salary  of  the 
reader.  The  writer  must  seek  pay- 
ment from  some  more  malignant  man 
than  myself.1 "  The  celebrated  Eras- 
mus, Clement  Marot  the  poet,  and 
Rabelais  the  satirist,  all  benefited  by 
the  patronage  or  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  the  Cardinal,  who,  conjointly  with 
his  nephew  the  Cardinal  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  indicated  by  the  witty  priest  of 
Meudon  in  the  character  of  Pannrge. 
Passionately  fond  of  art,  the  prelate- 
prince  gathered  around  him  tbe  men 
of  genius  whom  the  largesses  and  mag- 
nificence of  Francis  I.  seduced  from 
Italy  to  France.  He  showed  particu- 
lar favour  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who 
presented  him  with  some  of  his  works 
and  received  from  him  costly  gifts. 
"  When  in  full  blaze  of  fortune  and 
favour,  he  caused  to  be  built  and 
decorated,  with  blind  prodigality, 
after  the  designs  of  Primattccio  and 
by  the  pupils  of  that  famous  artist, 
the  superb  chateau  of  Meudon,  in 
whose  park  was  constructed,  amongst 
other   costly   ornaments,    a   grotto, 
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4 excellently  fine  and  pleasant  to  save 
oneself  from  being  wetted  by  the  rain.1 
He  had  musicians  in  his  service,  and 
Arcadelt,  a  distinguished  composer, 
some  of  whose  works  are  still  preserved 
and  esteemed,  was  his  maitre  de 
chapeUe."  His  charity,  although  often 
too  indiscriminate,  sprang  from  real 
kindness  of  heart.  Numerous  children, 
belonging  to  poor  families,  were  edu- 
cated at  his  expense  in  the  Paris 
schools.  And  his  good  grace  in  con- 
ferring favours  doubled  their  value* 
The  farmer  of  his  abbey  of  Fecamp, 
having  made  the  same  receipt  serve 
for  three  separate  payments,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  it  pass  a  fourth 
time,  the  Cardinal's  receivers  refused 
to  admit  it,  and  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  prelate  himself,  who,  having 
examined  and  recognised  his  signa- 
ture, merely  said,  u  Since  John  is 
there,  John  shall  be  believed,"  and 
ordered  it  to  be  definitively  admitted. 
When  he  went  abroad,  "  he  usually," 
says  Brantome,  "  carried  a  great 
pouch,  which  his  vaUt-de-chambrer 
who  had  charge  of  the  money  for  his 
petty  expenses,  failed  not  to  fill  each 
morning  with  three  or  four  hundred 
crowns :  and  as  many  poor  as  he  met 
he  put  his  hand  into  the  pouch  and 
gave,  without  stint  or  consideration, 
whatever  he  drew  forth."  The  story 
is  well  known  of  the  blind  mendicant,, 
who,  having  implored  an  alms  of  him* 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  exclaimed,  on 
receiving  a  handful  of  gold  :  **  O  tu 
ui  Chruto,  o  reramente  il  cardinal  di 
Lortena"  By  the  light  which  these 
details  throw  upon  his  character,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  that  the  mag- 
nificent cardinal  must  have  been  a 
welcome  courtier  to  the  sumptuous 
Francis,  who,  during  the  period  of  his 
favour,  made  him  his  constant  com- 
panion and  delighted  to  do  him  honour- 
He  sat  upon  the  King's  left  hand  on 
occasion  of  the  lit  de  justice  held  al 
Paris  on  New  Year's  day  1537,  at 
which  Francis  declared  Charles  of 
Austria  attainted  of  rebellion  and* 
felony,  and  deprived  of  Artois,  Flan- 
ders, and  all  the  domains  that  he  held 
en  mouvance  of  the  crown  of  France — 
a  sentence  more  easily  pronounced 
than  enforced,  and  which  of  course 
entailed  a  war.  Peace  again  con- 
cluded, in  great  measure  by  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  Cardinal,  he  it  was, 
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according  to  Du  Bellay,  who  alone 
accompanied  the  Ring  and  Queen  at 
dinner,  on  the  day  of  Charles  V.'s 
entrance  into  Paris.  The  friendship 
borne  him  by  Francis,  was  the  cause 
of  his  being  charged  to  break  to  that 
monarch  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
Danphin  of  France.  Of  the  familiarity 
with  which  the  King  treated  him,  M. 
de  BoniHe*  gives  a  specimen  in  a 
curious  anecdote :  "  One  day,  at  mass, 
the  Cardinal  did  not  perceive  that  a 
thief,  who  had  managed  to  enter  the 
chapel,  had  picked  his  pocket.  The 
rogue,  observing  that  the  King  had 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  with  extra- 
ordinary coolness  and  audacity  pat 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  looking  at  the 
same  time  significantly  at  Francis  I., 
who  took  the  hint  and  said  nothing, 
in  order  not  to  spoil  what  he  imagined 
to  be  an  adroit  practical  joke.  Service 
over,  however,  he  made  an  observa- 
tion which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  pat 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  when  he  dis- 
covered his  loss.  When  the  King  had 
amused  himself  at  his  surprise,  he 
ordered  that  what  had  been  stolen 
should  be  restored ;  but  the  thief,  who 
was  perfectly  serious  in  his  intentions, 
had  made  his  escape,  which  greatly 
increased  the  mirth  of  the  monarchy 
thus  cleverly  doped.  *  On  the  word 
of  a  gentleman/  he  exclaimed, * the 
rogue  has  made  me  his  accomplice !' " 
Powerfully  supported  at  court  by 
his  brother,  Claude  of  Lorraine  was 
bo  less  ably  seconded  in  the  field  by 
his  son  Francis,  Count  of  Aumale,  a 
young  hero  destined  ultimately  to 
surpass  even  him  in  glory,  and  to  raise 
the  name  of  Guise  to  its  apogee  of 
splendour.  The  constantly-recurring 
wars  with  the  Emperor  yielded  him 
abundant  opportunities  to  display 
his  prowess.  In  the  campaign  of 
1648  be  did  good  service,  until,  at 
the  siege  of  Luxemburg,  he  was 
dangerously  wonnded  above  the  ankle 
by  an  arquebuse  ball.  "  Carried, 
almost  without  hopes— on  account  of 
the  fracture  of  the  bones  and  the  in- 
jury to  the  nerves  —  first  to  his  tent 
and  then  to  Longwy,  five  leagues  in 
rear,  be  owed  his  recovery  to  the 
attention  of  the  King,  who  sent  him 
his  own  physicians,  and  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father. 
And  nevertheless,  when  he  suffered 
signs  of  pain  to  escape  him  daring  the 


dressing,  the  Duke  of  Guise  addressed 
to  him  reproaches  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  subsequently  profited, 
saying  to  him  —  a  noble  and  stoical 
maxim  —  * That  persons  of  his  rank 
ought  not  to  feel  their  wounds,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  take  pleasure  in  build- 
ing up  their  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
their  bodies.1 "  It  was  in  no  feather-bed 
school  that  the  Guises  were  educated. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Count 
d'  Aumale  was  hit  before  Luxemburg, 
Gaspard  de  Coligny-Ch&tillon,  then 
his  rival  in  valour,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent day  his  deadly  foe,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  throat  at  the  siege  of 
Binche. 

In  the  war  in  which  these  incidents 
occurred,  England  was  allied  with  the 
Emperor  against  France.  Personal 
motives  combined  with  political  irri- 
tation to  dispose  the  violent  and 
nxorious  Henry  VIII.  to  a  rupture* 
with  Francis  I.  Mary  of  Lorraine,, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
widow  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke  o£ 
Longueville,  had  been  given  in  mar- 
riage to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  in 
preference  to  Henry,  who,  inflamed 
by  the  report  of  her  beauty,  had 
solicited  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  per- 
petual alliance  with  France.  Dazzling, 
as  was  the  offer  of  so  powerful  o> 
sovereign,  his  anti-catholic  acts,  and 
his  evil  reputation  as  a  husband,  de- 
terred the  Guises  from  entertaining  it; 
and  Francis  I.,  obeying  the  dictates 
of  feeling  rather  than  those  of  pru- 
dence, extricated  them  from  a  dilemma 
by  alleging  a  previous  promise  to  the 
Scottish  king.  It  is  said  that  Henry 
would  then  gladly  have  espoused 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  Duket. 
and  that,  means  being  found  to  elude 
his  pursuit,  this  second  disappointment 
further  augmented  his  rancorous  feel- 
ings towards  Francis  and  the  house  ot 
Guise.  However  this  may  have  been, . 
the  war  with  England  continued  sub- 
sequently to  the  conclusion  of  peace- 
between  Francis  and  Charles — chiefly 
in  Picardy,  around  Boulogne,  whicl* 
Henry  held,  and  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood his  army  was  encamped.  Some- 
severe  skirmishes  and  partial  engage- 
ments occurred,  and  in  one  of  these 
the  Count  of  Aumale  received  a* 
wound,  probably  the  severest  ever 
survived  by  mortal  man,  from  the 
lance  of  an  English  officer.      The* 
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weapon,  according  to  the  description 
of  Ambrose  Pans  entered  "  above  the 
right  eye,  declining  towards  the  nose, 
and  piercing  through  on  the  other 
side,  between  the  nape  and  the  ear.1' 
80  violent  was  the  blow  that  the 
weapon  broke  in  the  head,  into  which 
it  had  penetrated  more  than  half  a 
foot,  the  entire  lance- iron  and  two 
fingers1  breadth  of  the  staff  remaining 
in  the  wound.  Pare  explains  the 
possibility  of  such  a  wound,  in  an  age 
when  helmets  and  visors  were  in  use, 
by  mentioning  that  the  Count  always 
went  into  action  with  his  face  bare. 

44  Terrible  as  was  the  6 hock,"  says 
M.  de  Bouille,  "  it  did  not  unhorse 
d'Anmale.  Ue  still  made  head  against 
his  foes,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage 
through  them,  aided  by  his  young  and 
valiant  brother  Claude,  and  by  de 
Vieilleville — who,  alone  of  all,  had 
not  abandoned  him — and  rode  glo- 
riously iDto  camp.  His  appearance 
was  frightful ;  his  face,  armour,  and 
clothes  were  deluged  with  blood.  The 
surgeons,  stupined  by  the  depth  and 
gravity  of  the  wound,  despaired  of 
cure,  and  refused  to  inflict  useless 
sufferings  upon  the  patient.  But 
Ambrose  Pare,  the  King's  surgeon, 
sent  by  Francis  with  ordere  to  try 
every  means  of  saving  the  hero's  life, 
was  not  discouraged.  Confiding  in 
his  skill,  and  iu  the  firmness  of  the 
wounded  man,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
an  operation,  terrible  indeed,  but 
admirable  for  those  days,  and  worthy 
alone  to  insure  celebrity  to  him  who 
imagined  it  The  lance-head  was 
broken  off  so  short,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grasp  it  with  the  hand.  Tak- 
ing then  a  blacksmith's  pincers,  to 
draw  it  out  with  great  force,  and 
assisted,  amongst  others,  by  Master 
Nicotic  Lavernan,  a  very  experienced 
surgeon,  he  asked  the  Lorraine  prince, 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  officers  shud- 
dering with  horror,  if  he  would  submit 
to  the  employment  of  such  means, 
and  would  suffer  him  to  place  his  foot 
upon  his  face.  *  I  consent  to  every- 
thing ;  proceed,'  replied  d'Aumale. 
Nor  did  his  fortitude  abandon  him  for 
an  instant  during  this  cruel  operation, 
which  was  not  effected  without  frac- 
ture of  bones,  nerves,  veins,  and 
arteries,  and  other  parts,  and  which 
he  endured  as  if  they  had  only  pulled 
out  a  hair.    The  agony  extorted  from 


him  but  the  single  exclamation — *  Ah ! 
my  God ! '  Transported  afterwards  in 
a  litter  to  Pecquigny,  he  remained  for 
three  days  in  a  hopeless  state :  early 
on  the  fifth  day  more  favourable 
symptoms  declared  themselves,  and 
nature  made  such  powerful  efforts, 
that  the  cure  was  completed  without 
leaving  the  Count  d'Aumale  any  trace 
of  this  astonishing  wound,  except  a 
scar,  equally  glorious  for  him  and  for 
Ambrose  Pare.  That  skilful  surgeon 
was  wont  modestly  to  say,  when 
speaking  of  the  marvellous  cure  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine—-1 1  dressed  it, 
and  God  healed  it.'  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  get  better,  the  Count  d'Au- 
male hastened  to  write  to  the  King, 
with  a  hand  still  unsteady,  the  follow- 
ing note,  characterised  by  a  calmness 
remarkable  in  such  circumstances : — 
4  Sire,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you 
that  I  find  myself  well,  hoping  not  to 
lose  an  eye.  Your  very  humble 
servant,  Lk  Guizakd.'"  Admiring 
his  energy,  and  in  recompense  of  his 
services,  Francis  L  made  him  gover- 
nor of  Dauphiny ;  whilst  the  nume- 
rous partisans  of  the  house  of  Guise 
attributed  his  cure  to  a  miracle 
wrought  by  the  prayers  of  his  pious 
mother,  Antoinette  of  Bourbon.  This 
princess  carefully  preserved  till  her 
death  the  lance-point  which  had  pene- 
trated her  son's  head.  The  extent  of 
the  wound,  as  described  by  Pare, 
would  be  scarcely  credible,  but  for  the 
testimony  of  that  learned  and  excel- 
lent man,  and  of  other  cotemporary 
writers  quoted  by  M.  de  Bouille.  In 
a  short  time  the  heroic  Count  had  for- 
gotten his  hurt,  and  was  again  in  arms 
against  the  English,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, peace  was  shortly  afterwards 
concluded. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  un- 
easiness occasioned  him  by  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
Francis  I.  continued,  almost  to  the 
close  of  his  reign,  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandise them.  The  magnitude  of 
their  services,  and  their  many  great 
qualities,  at  intervals  elicited  his  gra- 
titude and  generosity,  to  the  oblivion 
of  mistrust  and  apprehension.  Thus, 
only  three  years  prior  to  his  death, 
be  erected  into  a  marquisate  cer- 
tain lands  and  lordships  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  immediately  afterwards 
elevated  the  marquisate  to  a  duchy, 
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in  consideration,  said  the  letters 
patent,  of  the  great,  virtuous,  and 
commendable  services  that  the  Dnke 
of  Guise  had  long  rendered  to  king 
and  country,  without  Bparing  his  own 
person,  his  children,  or  goods ;  "  and 
also  that  our  said  cousin  Dnke  of 
<xuise  is  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
descended  by  wife  and  alliance  from 
the  house  of  Anjou,  and  from  our  pre- 
decessors, kings  of  France."  Thus 
was  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mayenne  pro- 
vided for  a  younger  son  of  Claude  of 
Lorraine.  Such  laudatory  declara- 
tions as  the  one  above  cited  were 
concurrent,  however,  with  the  syste- 
matic restriction  of  the  Guises1  direct 
influence  on  state  affairs.  And  on  his 
deathbed,  when  dividing  his  last 
hours  upon  earth  between  religious 
duties  and  sage  counsels  to  his  son, 
Francis  enjoined  this  prince  not  to 
recall  the  Constable  of  Montmorency, 
or  to  admit  to  a  share  of  government 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
Montmorency  had  incurred  disgrace 
and  banishment  by  exciting  the  King's 
conj  ugal  jealousy.  Henry  II.  showed 
alight  regard  to  his  father's  dying 
injunctions.  Scarcely  had  the  earth 
dosed  over  the  deceased  monarch, 
when  those  he  had  recommended  to 
iiia  son's  favour  were  removed  from 
their  posts;  Montmorency  was  re- 
called, and  the  Guises  were  taken  into 
favour ;  the  Count  of  Aumale,  and 
Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  divid- 
ing between  them  Henry's  whole  con- 
fidence. It  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
means  to  which  they  resorted  to 
secure  and  preserve  this  favour,  were 
not  of  the  most  delicate  description, 
although,  doubtless,  they  would  be 
very  differently  estimated  then  and 
now.  They  sustained  their  credit 
with  Henry  H.  by  their  attentions  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  all-powerful 
mistress,  whose  eldest  daughter  one 
of  the  brothers,  Claude,  Marquis  of 
Mayenne,  had  just  married.  From 
this  discreditable  alliance  Ch&tillon, 
afterwards  the  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
had  tried  to  dissuade  them,  by  point- 
ing out,  says  Brantome,  in  his  Life  of 
the  Admiral,  "  that  it  was  not  very 
honourable  for  them,  and  that  an  inch 
of  authority  and  favour  with  honour 
was  better  than  an  armful  without." 
The  Count  of  Anmale,  up  to  that 
time  the  inseparable  companion   of 


Coligny,  was  but  ill-pleased  by  the 
freedom  of  this  advice,  which,  he 
said,  was  less  that  of  a  friend  than  of 
one  envious  of  the  good  fortune  such 
an  alliance  insured  to  his  family.  This 
difference,  however,  cast  but  a  slight 
cloud  over  the  intimacy  which  there- 
after was  exchanged  for  so  bitter  an 
enmity.  Meanwhile  the  royal  fa- 
vour, lavished  on  the  young  Guises, 
was  not  extended  to  their  father,  who 
was  excluded  from  the  government 
which  his  sons  freely  exercised,  and 
who,  immediately  after  the  coronation 
of  Henry,  left  the  court,  to  live  in 
retirement  in  his  castle  of  Joinville. 
The  prudence  and  moderation  of  the 
elder  Guise  were  probably  less  wel- 
come to  the  young  king  than  the 
bolder  and  more  impetuous  counsels 
of  his  sons.  There  were  six  of  these, 
all  pretty  well  provided  for  when 
Claude  of  Lorraine  retired  into  pri- 
vate life :  Francis,  Count  of  Aumale ; 
Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne;  Charles, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims ;  Louis,  Bishop 
of  Troyes,  and  Francis,  Chevalier  of 
Lorraine,  afterwards  grand-prior  and 
general  of  the  galleys  of  France. 
44  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  after  the 
campaign  of  1544,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
frequently  went,  accompanied  by  his 
six  young  sons,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to 
the  King,  who  always  graciously  re- 
ceived and  congratulated  him,  saying 
4  that  he  was  six  times  fortunate  in 
seeing  himself  live  again,  before  his 
death,  in  a  posterity  of  such  great 
promise.'  One  day  Charles,  the 
second  brother,  who  was  intended  for 
the  church,  presented  to  Francis  L 
some  moral  and  theological  theses, 
accompanying  them  with  an  eloquent 
and  tasteful  harangue.  His  promo- 
tion to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
the  richest  benefice  in  France,  was, 
it  is  said,  the  munificent  reward  of 
this  precocious  ability."  Henry  H. 
received  his  crown  from  the  hands 
of  this  youthful  archbishop,  upon 
whom  the  Pope,  five  days  after  the 
ceremony,  conferred  a  cardinal's  hat. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  can  have  been 
but  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old, 
when  he  thus  attained  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church. 

A  few  days  before  the  coronation, 
Henry  H.  sanctioned  by  his  presence 
the  celebrated  judicial  duel — which 
gave  rise  to  a  proverb  still  current  in 
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France— between  Gay  Chabot  de 
Jarnac  and  Francois  de  Vivonne. 
It  took  place  in  lists  erected  near  the 
chateau  of  St  Germains.  Vivonne's 
second  (or  godfather,  as  it  was  then 
called)  was  the  Count  of  Aumale, 
who  attracted  universal  attention  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  air  and  the  lustre 
of  his  renown.  u  Towards  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,1'  says  M.  de 
Bouilll,  "  d'Aumale  pronounced  it 
time  to  bring  the  arms,  and  the  com- 
batants appeared  in  the  lists,  Vivonno 
conducted  by  d'Aumale;  and,  after 
the  customary  salutations  and  injunc- 
tions, the  king-at-arms,  Normandy, 
having  thrice  exclaimed — Laisscz  alter 
Us  bans  combattants!  the  combat 
commenced  with  skill  and  fury.  In 
a  few  moments,  however,  by  a  blow, 
since  proverbial,  dealt  and  repeated 
on  the  left  ham,  Vivonne  was  pros- 
trated bv  his  adversary.  The  Count 
d'Aumale  sprang  to  the  assistance  of 
the  vanquished  man,  and  to  calm  the 
rage  which  made  him  tear  open  his 
own  wounds.  But  Vivonne  survived 
only  three  days,  and,  after  his  death, 
d'Aumale  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion engraved  upon  his  tomb:  l  A 
great  prince  Lorroin  et  Francois,  much 
grieved  and  afflicted  by  so  unexpected 
an  event,  has  dedicated  this  to  the 
manes  of  a  brave  knight  of  Poiton.' 
In  these  few  words  was  revealed  a 
pretension  constantly  entertained  by 
the  bouse  of  Guise,  and  which  then 
appeared  surprising,  but  which  re- 
ceived a  sort  of  consecration  from  its 
silent  toleration  by  the  King."  It  was 
doubtless  this  toleration,  combined 
with  the  sentiment  of  growing  power 
and  influence,  which  raised  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Guises  to  such  a  pitch 
that,  on  occasion  of  Henry  II.'s  so- 
lemn entrance  into  Chambery,  during 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  his  frontier 
fortresses,  we  find  the  Connt  of  Au- 
male placing  himself  on  the  same 
line  with  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  after- 
wards King  of  Navarre.  The  angry 
dispute  to  which  this  gave  rise  was 
terminated  by  the  King,  who  main- 
tained Guise  in  the  place  he  had 
audaciously  assumed.  Like  his  father, 
Henry  was  nurturing  a  pride  which 
was  afterwards  to  give  him  umbrage. 
Already  d'Aumale's  influence  and 
popularity  were  so  great  as  to  make 


him  courted  by  all  classes,  even  to 
the  highest,  not  excluding  persons  of 
blood- royal;  and  only  a  few  months 
after  the  dispute  at  Chambery,  we 
find  the  same  King  of  Navarre  thank- 
ing him,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  for  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  friends  of  theirs.  The  first 
nobles  of  the  land  had  recourse  to 
his  protection  and  support,  and  strove 
to  propitiate  him  by  presents  and 
flattering  letters.  From  all  quarters 
he  received  offerings  of  "  wine,  fruit, 
confections,  ortolans,  horses,  dogs, 
hawks,  and  gerfalcons,  the  letters 
accompanying  these  very  often  con- 
taining a  second  paragraph,  petition- 
ing for  pensions  or  grants  from  tho 
King,  or  for  places,  even  down  to 
that  of  apothecary,  or  of  barber  to 
the  Dauphin,  &c."  The  memoirs  and 
manuscripts  of  the*  time  furnish  many 
curious  particulars  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially the  MSS.  Gaignicres,  often 
referred  to  by  M.  de  Bouille.  And 
they  further  show  that  d'Aumale, 
amidst  his  countless  occupations, 
found  leisure  to  listen  to  all  petition- 
ers, and  means  to  content  many. 
There  exist  the  most  flattering  letters 
written  to  him  by  the  hand  of  kings ; 
the  humblest  supplications  addressed 
to  him  by  great  state  corporations,  such 
as^the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
and  other  cities ;  testimony  of  the 
profonndest  deference  from  the  nobles 
of  the  court — names  such  as  Brcz6 
and  Brissac  being  affixed  to  ful- 
some protestations  of  service  and 
thanks  for  favour  shown.  Such  was 
the  immense  position  of  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  (that  county  also  had 
become  a  duchy,)  who  now  openly 
affected  the  state  and  quality  of 
prince  of  the  blood.  Then,  as  after- 
wards, (when  he  was  duke  of  Guise,) 
he  always  received  the  title  of  mon- 
seigneur,  (except  from  tho  princes  of 
the  blood,  who  called  him  monsieur,) 
and  that  of  vostre  excellence  or  vostre 
seigneurie.  And  in  1548  the  nnns  of 
Bonnenii  addressed  him  a  supplica- 
tion as  vostre  haulie  et  puissante 
majestd  et  seigneurie.  So  great  was 
his  reputation  for  magnanimity,  so 
popular  his  rule,  that  those  provinces 
rejoiced  over  which  he  was  appointed 
governor.  And  the  affection  borne 
him  by  the  French  people  became  at 
last  so  great  u  that  it  may  be  said  it 
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was  carried  to  an  excess,  even  to  the 
point  of  making  them  forget  their 
fidelity  to  the  King."    For  a  time  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  King 
kept  pace  with  the  love  of  the  nation ; 
and  it  was  augmented  by  the  ability 
with  which  d'Aumale  pacified  several 
revolted  provinces,  where  his  presence 
alone  sufficed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
calm  angry  passions  and  revive  the 
loyalty  of  the  population.    Soon  after 
this  expedition,  occurred  his  marriage 
with  Anne    d'Est,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  beautiful,  virtu- 
ous, and  well-dowered  princess  who 
had    been   sought   in   marriage    by 
Sigismund,    King    of    Poland,    but 
whom  an  innate  sympathy  for  France, 
combined  with  the  able  management 
of  Cardinal  de  Guise,  induced  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale. 
In  bis  castle  of  Joinville,  on  the 
12th  April  1550,  Claude,  first  duke  of 
Guise,  piously  and  resignedly  termin- 
ated his  illustrious  and  honourable 
career.    His  duchess,  Antoinette  de 
Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  amiable  princesses  of  her  time, 
his  eldest  son  and  the  Marquis  of 
Elbeuf,  were  beside  his  dying  bed ; 
and  during  his  illness  the  King  sent 
frequent   expresses   to   inquire    his 
state.    His  premature  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three,  after  a  short  but 
violent  illness,— combined  with  some 
solemn  and  generous  expressions  he 
used  a  few  minutes  before  breathing 
his  last,  to  the  effect  that  he  heartily 
forgave    the   person,    whosoever   it 
might  be,  who  had  given  him  "  le 
morceau  pour  mourir" — gave  rise  to  a 
belief,  further  accredited  by  his  funeral 
oration  and  by  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  that  he  had  perished  by  poison. 
History  has  difficulty  in  confirming 
this  popular  notion,  in  support   of 
which  no  evidence  was  ever  produced, 
nor  anything  beyond  a  vague  supposi- 
tion that  the  author  of  the  Duke's 
death  was  a  Genoese,  an  agent  of  the 
Emperor,  then  in  France  to  watch  the 
measures  taken  by  that  republic  to 
obtain   from   Henry   II.  means   of 
resistance  to  the  party  of  Ferdinand, 
in   opposition  to  whom   there  was 
little  doubt  that  Guise  would  advise 
the  King  to  give  his  support  to  Genoa. 
Considering,  however,  that   Claude 
of  Lorraine  lived  away  from  court, 
where  his  son  had  succeeded  to  his 


influence,  this  is  rather  a  far-fetched 
story  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
Duke  died  of  some  unusual  malady, 
misunderstood   by,    perhaps   wholly 
unknown  to,  the  imperfect  medical 
science  of  those  days.    But  natural 
deaths   were   rare  in  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
poison  bad  no  unimportant  share  in 
the  bills  of  mortality.    Some  indeed 
have  hinted  its  possible  agency  in  the 
death  of  John,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
which  occurred  within  forty  days  of 
that    of  his  brother  Claude.    This 
prelate  was  on  his  way  back  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful aspirant  to  the  papal  tiara, 
when  he  was  suddenly  informed,  on 
his  passage  through  Lyons,  of  the 
Duke's  decease.    It  was  possibly  the 
shock  of  this  intelligence  that  brought 
on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  under  which 
he  sank  and  shortly  expired.     "Pro- 
vidence," says  M.  de  Bouille,  u  had 
perhaps  resolved  to  consecrate,  by  an 
almost  simultaneous  death,  the  union 
which  had  so  constantly  and  advan- 
tageously existed  between  him  and 
his  brother,  and  which  the  cotempo- 
rary    writers  characterise,   in    their 
mythological  style,  by  comparing  the 
two  princes  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Their  place  was  not  to  remain  vacant, 
but  was  about  to  be  even  more  than 
filled   by    two    brothers,  also    4  the 
happiest  pair  of  brothers  that  ever 
were   seen ;'    one    an    accomplished 
warrior  and  magnanimous  hero,  the 
other  a  skilful  and  enterprising  pre- 
late, who,  by  renewing  the  example 
of  a  constant  agreement  of  views,  by 
putting  in  practice  that  useful  and 
remarkable  combination  of  the  church- 
man and  the  man  of  the  sword,  pecu- 
liar to  their  family,  and  efficaciously 
applied  by  them  to  politics  and  ambi- 
tion, realised  an  immense  amount  of 
favour  and  authority.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  this  dynasty— if  not  sovereign, 
at  least  so  brilliantly  episodical— had 
passed  away,  already  almost  surpassed 
in  grandeur  by  its  successor,  destined 
to  elevate  itself  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  wearer  of  that  crown  which  gradu- 
ally became  almost  illusory." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  figure  of 
Francis,  second  Duke  of  Guise,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  occupies,  upon  the 
canvass  of  French  history,  a  far  more 
remarkable  and  important  place  than 
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that  of  any  one  of  the  three  kings 
whose  reigns  were  cotemporary  with 
his  power.  Early  distinguished  in 
arms,  his  generosity,  urbanity,  and 
irresistible  valour  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  army,  whilst  the  prudence  and 
precocious  wisdom  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  rendered  him  invaluable 
at  the  council  board,  and  secured  him 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  to  such 
a  point  that  Henry  IL  had  no  secrets 
from  him,  but  caused  all  important 
despatches  to  be  communicated  to 
him  as  punctually  as  they  were  to 
himself.  Nor  was  his  brother  Charles 
inferior  to  him  in  talent,  although 
their  difference  of  profession  rendered 
its  display  less  striking  in  the  cardinal. 
Both  possessed  of  admirable  tact  and 
judgement  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  the  one  was  not  move  terrible 
in  the  battle-field  than  the  other  was 
skilful  and  seductive  in  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  in  the  graceful  inter- 
course of  private  life.  The  cardinal's 
learning  and  eloquence,  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, his  dignified  bearing,  his 
richly-stored  memory,  combined  to 
exercise  a  powerful  fascination  upon 
all  he  met.  "  Had  I  the  elegance  of 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine," 
said  Theodore  de  Beze  one  day,  when 
mounting  his  horse  to  leave  Rheims, 
where  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
the  accomplished  prelate,  "I  should 
expect  to  convert  half  the  persons  in 
France  to  the  religion  I  profess." 

At  the  date  of  the  death  of  Claude 
of  Lorraine,  Charles  V.  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  three  remarkable 
sovereigns  who  had  simultaneously 
filled  the  three  most  important  Euro- 
pean thrones.  With  him  the  Duke 
and  Cardinal  now  impelled  Henry  II. 
into  a  war,  which  had  for  its  real 
object  the  realisation  of  a  bold  and 
extensive  scheme  greatly  to  increase 
the  authority  of  France  in  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Guises  in  France. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  this  war  was  the  siege  of  Metz,  in 
which  largo  ill-fortified  place  the 
Duke,  with  a  small  number  of  men, 
was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  an 
army  consisting  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand infantry,  twenty-three  thousand 
horse,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Guise  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  energy,  lead- 
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ing  sorties  himself,  and  even  issuing 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of 
men    to   skirmish  with  the  enemy. 
Fortunately  he  had  had  time  to  lay 
in  good  store  of  provisions  ;  but  his 
cannon  were  few  in  number  and  for 
the  most  part  unserviceable,  and  he 
was  fain  to  defend  with  falconets  and 
other  small  guns,  the  breaches  which 
the  Imperialists  soon  made  in  his 
walls.    In  an    action  that  occurred 
during  the  siege,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nancy,  Claude  de  Guise — that 
brother  of  the  Duke  who,  when  a  mere 
youth,  had  powerfully  and  valiantly 
contributed  to  deliver  him,  in  front  of 
Boulogne,    from    an    overwhelming 
number   of  assailants  —  was   taken 
prisoner.    Thrice  wounded,  and  with 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  yield  or  die.    This  dis- 
aster  deprived  Metz  of  a   gallant 
defender,  and  plunged  Guise  and  the 
whole  army  into  deep  affliction ;  the 
Duke,  however,  consoling  himself  by 
the  resolution  to  make  the  Emperor 
dearly  pay  for  his  brother's  ransom, 
and  by  the  reflection  that  d'Aumale 
had  not  yielded  until  he  was  knocked 
down  and  had  a  cocked  pistol  at  his 
throat.  The  sorties  continued  with  great 
vigour,  but  at  the  expense  of  many 
wounded  men,  of  whom  so  large  a 
proportion  died,  for  want  of  efficient 
medical   assistance,  that   a  rumour 
gained  credit  that  the   drugs  were 
poisoned    Guise  begged  the  King  to 
send  him  Ambrose  Pare*  with  a  stock 
of  fresh  medicaments,  and,  by  the 
connivance  of  an  Italian  officer  m  the 
Imperialist  camp,  that  skilful  leech 
was  introduced  at  midnight  into  the 
town,  with  the    apothecary  Daigue 
and  a  horse-load  of  medical'  stores. 
Pare"  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
King,  thanking  Guise  and  the  other 
princes  and  nobles  for  all  they  had 
done  and  were  doing  to  preserve  his 
town  of  Metz,  and  assuring  them  he 
would  remember  and   reward  their 
services.    Thus  encouraged,  and  con- 
fident in  his  troops,  Guise  wrote  to 
the  King,  with  whom  he  found  means 
constancy  to  correspond  in  cypher, 
that  Metz  could  hold  out  six  months 
without  succour.     On  the  other  hand 
the  Imperialists  redoubled  their  efforts 
for  success.    The  Emperor,  who  lay 
at  Thionville,  sick  of  the  gout  and 
expectant  of  triumph,  at  last  judged 
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his  presence  indispensable  for  the 
fortunate  conclusion  of  the  siege,  and 
made  his  appearance  in  the  camp, 
mounted  on  an  Arab  horse,  "  his  face 
yery  pale  and  wasted,  his  eyes  sunken, 
his  head  and  beard  white."  His 
coming  was  the  signal  for  so  great  a 
salvo  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  that 
the  besieged  flew  to  arms,  expecting 
a  general  attack.  Until  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  of  La  Horgne  could  be 
prepared  for  his  reception,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a  small  wooden  house, 
hastily  constructed  with  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey.  "A  fine  palace,"  he  said, 
**  when  I  shall  receive  in  it  the  keys 
of  Metz."  Bnt  the  keys  were  long  in 
coming,  although  the  fierceness  of  the 
attack  was  redoubled— fourteen  thou- 
sand cannon-shots  being  fired  against 
the  ramparts  in  one  day,  the  noise  of 
which  was  said  to  have  been  heard 
beyond  the  Rhine,  at  forty  leagues 
from  Metz.  The  constancy  of  the 
besieged  was  a  match  for  the  fury  of 
the  assailants.  Breaches  were  dili- 
gently repaired,  and  sorties  continued 
— the  French  actually  seeking  the 
Imperialists  under  then*  tents.  Sud- 
denly the  latter  changed  the  point  of 
attack,  and  directed  their  cannonade 
against  one  of  the  yery  strongest  parts 
of  the  rampart,  behind  which  the 
besieged  hastened  to  construct  a 
second  wall,  also  of  great  strength. 
The  sadden  change  of  plan  is  attri- 
buted by  Ambrose  Pare'  in  his  Voyage 
a  Metz,  to  a  stratagem  employed  by 
Guise.  The  Duke,  according  to 
the  learned  physician  and  chronicler, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  II.  with  the 
intention  of  its  being  intercepted  by 
the  enemy,  in  which  he  said,  that  if 
Charles  V.  persisted  in  his  plan  of 
attack,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  that  a  very  differ- 
ent result  was  to  be  apprehended,  if 
unfortunately  the  enemy  directed  his 
attention  to  a  certain  point,  cunningly 
indicated  in  the  despatch.  Sewn, 
with  an  affectation  of  mystery,  under 
the  donblet  of  a  clumsy  peasant,  this 
letter  was  destined  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  one  of  whose 
patrols  did  not  fail  to  seize  and  search 
the  unfortunate  messenger,  who  was 
forthwith  hanged.  Misled  by  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  the  besiegers 
changed  the  positiou  of  their  batteries. 
In  two  days  a  breach  was  effected, 


the  old  wall  crumbling  into  the  ditch, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  assail- 
ants. But  their  joy  was  exchanged 
for  rage  and  disgust  when,  upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  dust,  they  beheld  a 
second  wall  in  rear  of  the  breach.  The 
French  began  to  scoff  and  abuse  them, 
but  Guise  commanded  silence,  under 
pain  of  death,  lest  some  traitor  should 
take  advantage  of  the  tumult  to  convey 
information  to  the  enemy ;  whereupon 
his  soldiers  fastened  live  cats  to  the 
end  of  their  pikes,  whose  discordant 
cries  mocked  the  enemy.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  besieged  now  knew  no 
bounds.  Men,  women,  and  young 
girls  toiled  day  and  night  to  strengthen 
the  inner  wall.  Guise's  gay  and  en- 
couraging words  gave  confidence  to 
all.  Collecting  his  soldiers  upon  the 
breach,  which  was  ninety  feet  wide : 
"  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  that  the  enemy 
have  at  last  overthrown  this  barrier, 
more  useful  to  them  than  to  you.  You 
have  so  often  visited  them  in  their 
camp,  that  it  is  only  just  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring 
the  town  upon  whose  capture  they  so 
boastfully  reckoned."  Charles  order- 
ed the  assault ;  but  when  his  troops 
saw  the  French  crowning  the  breach, 
with  Guise  at  their  head,  they  recoil- 
ed as  if  already  attacked,  and  neither 
entreaties  nor  threats  could  move 
them  forward.  u  How  is  it,"  the 
Emperor  had  exclaimed  with  a  great 
oath,  when  he  saw  the  gaping  breach, 
u  that  they  do  not  enter  V  It  is  so 
large  and  level  with  the  ditch  ;  vertu 
de  Dieu !  what  means  this  ?  "  He 
had  himself  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
the  foremost  ranks,  to  animate  the 
soldiers  by  his  presence.  When  he 
beheld  their  retreat,  he  mournfully 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  his  quar- 
ters. "  Formerly,"  he  said,  u  I  was 
followed  to  the  fight,  but  I  see  that  I 
have  now  no  men  around  me ;  I  must 
bid  adieu  to  empire  and  immure  my- 
self in  a  monastery ;  before  three 
years  are  over,  I  will  turn  Francis- 
can." Finally,  on  the  26th  Decem- 
ber, provisions  running  short,  and 
his  army  weakened  one-third  by  sick- 
ness and  the  sword,  Charles,  with  a 
sad  heart,  raised  the  siege,  uttering, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  shame  and  dis- 
appointment, the  well-known  words, 
"I  plainly  see  that  Fortune,  like  a 
true  woman,  prefers  a  young  king  to 
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an   old    emperor."      The    imperial 
cimp     and     artillery    crossed    the 
Moselle,  and  in  the  night  the  Duke  of 
Alva  evacuated  his  position,  leaving 
behind  a  quantity  of  stores  and  tents. 
Guise,  who  had  expressed,  that  very 
evening,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  the 
.Cardinal,  his  conviction  that  the  Em- 
peror would  never  endure  the  shame 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  was  greatly 
astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  decamped.    His  skill 
and  constancy  had  triumphed,  and 
France  was    saved   from   invasion. 
"When  he  reappeared  at  court,  the 
King  embraced  him  with  transport, 
and  called  him  his  brother.     "  You 
have  vanquished  me  as  well  as  the 
Emperor,"    said  Henry,    "by   the 
obligations  you  have  laid  me  under." 
The  Duke  of  Guise's  humanity  after 
the  siege  did  him  as  much  honour 
as  his  bravery  during  it.    A  large 
number  of  sick  men  remained  in  the 
Imperialist  camp;   the  rearguard  of 
the  retreating  army  were  in  a  pitiable 
state,  and,  unable  to  proceed,  yielded 
themselves   ready   prisoners.      The 
-commander  of   a  troop  of  Spanish 
•cavalry,  pursued  by  the  Prince  of  la 
Itoche-sur-Yon,  who  would  fain  have 
brought  him  to  battle,  suddenly  faced 
about,  exclaiming,  "  How  should  we 
have  strength  to  defend  ourselves, 
when  you  see  we  have  not  enough 
left  to  fly?"     In  the  hospitals  of 
Metz  and  Thionville,  the  sick  and 
wounded  Imperialists  were  carefully 
tended  by  order  of  Guise ;  non-com- 
batant prisoners  were  sent  back  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  the  offer  of 
covered  boats  to  transport  bis  ex- 
hausted soldiers ;  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  received  suitable  burial.    The 
magnanimous  general's  courtesy  and 
humanity  bore  their  fruits.    In  the 
following  campaign,  when  the  town 
of  Therouenne,  in  Picardy,  wad  sur- 
prised by  the  Imperialists,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Flemings  were  putting  in- 
habitants and  garrison  to  the  sword, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
when  the  Spanish   officers,  with  a 
Hvely  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  good   treatment   received   from 
Guise  and  the  French,  united  their 
voices  and  efforts  to  check  the  car- 
nage.    "  Bonne  guerre,  compagnons" 
they  cried ;  u  souvenez-vous  de  la  cour~ 
toisu  de  Metz  /  " 
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It  was  during  the  following  cam- 
paign (1554)  that  there  occurred  the 
first  marked  manifestations  of  discord 
between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny.  In  the  combat 
of  Renty,  near  St  Omer,  Coligny 
commanded  the  infantry,  in  his  quality 
of  colonel- general  of  that  arm.  Vic- 
tory declared  itself  for  the  French ; 
already  many  trophies  had  been  taken, 
and  heavy  loss  inflicted  on  the  Im- 
perialists, who  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
general  rout,  when  Guise  "  feeling  " 
says  M.  de  Bouilld,  uthat  he  was 
not  supported  by  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency — the  retreat  also,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  current  at  the 
time,  having  been  sounded  by  the 
breath  of  envy — was  unable  to  follow 
up  his  advantage,  and  could  but 
maintain  himself  on  the  field,  whilst 
the  Imperialists,  although  defeated, 
succeeded  in  entering  the  besieged 
fort."  The  chief  merit  of  this  imper- 
fect victory  was  attributed  by  the 
Constable  to  his  nephew  Coligny,  who, 
on  his  part,  was  said  to  have  asserted 
that,  during  the  heat  of  the  fight,  Guise 
had  not  been  in  his  right  place.  This 
led,  npon  the  evening  of  the  action, 
to  a  violent  altercation,  which  would 
have  ended  with  drawn  swords  bnt 
for  the  intervention  of  the  King,  in 
whose  tent  it  occurred.  He  compel- 
led them  to  embrace  ;  but  the  recon- 
ciliation was  only  skin-deep,  and  from 
that  day  forwards  a  rancorous  dislike 
was  substituted  for  the  close  intimacy 
which  had  existed  in  their  youth  be- 
tween these  two  great  soldiers,  and 
which  had  been  carried  to  such  a 
point  that  they  "  could  not  live  with- 
out each  other,  wearing  the  same 
colours,  and  dressing  in  the  same 
manner."  Henceforward  they  were 
constant  antagonists,  the  chiefs  of  two 
parties  under  whose  banners  nobles, 
soldiers,  and  courtiers  ranged  them- 
selves, according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  sympathies  or  interests.  And 
soon  their  rivalry  for  fame  and  influ- 
ence was  inflamed  and  envenomed 
by  the  ardour  of  religious  passions, 
and  of  combats  for  their  respective 
creeds. 

It  is  here  impossible  to  trace,  even 
in  outline,  the  events  that  crowded 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  which 
the  Duke,  the  Cardinal,  and  their  bro- 
ther d'Aumale  played  a  most  conspi- 
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coons  part.  It  was  a  constant  sac- 
cession  of  battles  and  intrigues,  for 
the  most  part  terminating,  in  spite  of 
formidable  foes  both  in  the  field  and 
at  court,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Gnises.  And  when,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  St  Qnintin,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  French  arms — where 
the  Constable  do  Montmorency,  who 
bad  boasted  beforehand  of  victory, 
beheld  his  entire  army  slain  or  taken, 
and  himself  a  prisoner — the  Duke  of 
Guise  retnrned  from  Italy,  u  to  save 
the  state,"  as  the  King  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  be  found  himself  at  the 
utmost  pinnacle  of  power  a  subject 
could  possibly  attain.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  Henry  declared 
him  lieutenant-general  of  the  French 
armies,  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
a  temporary  dignity,  it  is  true,  but 
one  superior  to  that  of  Constable,  and 
which  usually  was  bestowed  only  in 
times  of  regency  and  minority.  That 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the 
exorbitant  authority  thus  conferred 
upon  the  man  to  whom  sovereign  and 
nation  alike  were  wont  to  turn  in  the 
day  of  danger  and  disaster,  the  King 
addressed  to  all  the  provincial  autho- 
rities particular  injunctions  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  as 
though  they  emanated  from  himself; 
and  truly  it  was  remarked,  says 
Dauvigny  in  his  Vies  des  Hommes 
Illustres,  that  never  had  monarch  in 
France  been  obeyed  more  punctually 
and  with  greater  zeal.  The  whole 
business  of  the  couutry  now  rested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Guise.  But 
even  whilst  thus  exalting  him,  Henry, 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
haunted,  perhaps,  by  his  father's 
dying  injunction,  was  actually  plotting 
how  to  lessen  the  power  of  his  great 
subject,  so  soon  as  the  period  of  peril 
should  have  passed,  during  which  his 
services  were  indispensable.  With 
strange  infatuation,  the  feeble  mo- 
narch expected  to  be  able  to  clip  at 
will  the  wings  of  that  soaring  influ- 
ence, when  victory  over  the  foreigner 
and  the  liberation  of  the  country 
should  have  confirmed  its  domina- 
tion. 

Invested  with  his  new  dignities, 
whose  importance  his  sagacity  fully 
appreciated,  Guise,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  set  out  for  Corapiegue, 
which,  since  the  recent  disasters  of 
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the  French  arms,  was  a  frontier  town. 
Those  disasters,  he  felt,  could  be 
effectually  repaired  only  by  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms,  at  once  useful  to  the 
state,  and  flattering  to  the  national 
pride.  Upon  such  a  one  he  resolved. 
Calais,  now  upwards  of  two  centuries 
in  possession  of  the  English,  to  the 
great  humiliation  of  France,  was  the 
object  of  destined  attack.  Skilled  in 
the  stratagems  of  war,  the  Duke  con- 
trived, by  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres, 
to  avert  suspicion  of  his  real  design, 
until,  on  the  1st  January  1558,  be 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  ramparts 
of  Calais.  The  siege  that  ensued  has 
been  often  narrated.  It  terminated, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  the 
capitulation  of  the  garrison,  which 
had  scarcely  been  executed,  when  an 
English  fleet  appeared  off  the  port, 
bearing  succours  that  came  too  late. 
The  triumph  excited  indescribable 
astonishment  and  joy  throughout 
France.  It  was  a  splendid  revenge 
for  the  defeat  of  St  Quintin,  and  pro- 
duced a  marked  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  several  foreign  potentates, 
who  believed  that  reverse  to  have 
prostrated  the  French  power  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Grand  Sign i or 
offered  the  co-operation  of  his  fleet, 
and  the  German  princes  hastened, 
with  redoubled  good-will,  the  levies 
that  had  been  demanded  of  them. 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  when  congratulating 
the  French  ambassador,  pronounced 
the  highest  euloginms  on  Guise,  and 
declared  the  conquest  of  Calais  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  half  England.  At 
court,  the  partisans  of  the  Constable 
were  in  dismay,  and  tried  to  lessen 
the  merit  of  the  victor  by  attributing 
its  success  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
sketched  by  Coligny.  But  even  if 
this  were  true,  the  merit  of  the  execu- 
tion was  all  the  Duke's  own.  Upon 
the  heeU  of  this  triumph,  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Guines  and  the 
evacuation  by  the  English  of  the 
castle  of  Hames,  their  last  possession 
in  the  c/mnty  of  Oye.  "In  less 
than  a  month,"  says  M.  de  Bouille\ 
"Francis  of  Lorraine  had  accom-. 
plished  the  patriotic  but  difficult 
enterprise  so  often  and  fruitlessly 
attempted  during  two  centuries,  and 
had  cancelled  the  old  proverb  applied 
in  France,  in  those  days,  to  generals 
of  slight  merit,    of  whom    it    was 
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derisively  said,  l  He  will  never  drive 
the  English  out  of  France.1 " 

Henry  II.,  accompanied  by  the 
Dauphin,  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine 
and  Guise,  and  several  nobles  of  the 
court,  made  a  journey  to  Calais, 
which  he  entered  with  great  pomp. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
sustain  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the 
troops,  who  endured  much  fatigue 
and  hardship,  in  that  inclement 
season  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
marshes.  The  King  also  wished  to 
testify  his  gratitude  to  his  lieutenant- 
general,  showing  him  great  confidence, 
referring  to  him  all  who  requested 
audience  on  business,  and  presenting 
him,  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
with  a  house  in  Calais.  The  Duke 
returned  with  Henry  to  Paris,  where 
great  feasts  and  rejoicings  were  held 
in  his  honour,  and,  on  occasion  of  the 
Dauphin's  marriage  with  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  shortly  followed, 
Guise  filled,  in  the  absence  of  Mont- 
morency, the  office  of  grand-master, 
which  he  long  had  coveted.  Con- 
currently, however,  with  this  great 
apparent  favour,  Henry  was  secret- 
ly uneasy  at  the  power  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  family  of  Guise,  and 
maintained  a  constant  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  their  invete- 
rate enemy  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency. On  the  other  hand  the 
Guises  were  on  their  guard,  la- 
bouring to  countermine  and  defeat 
the  intrigues  levelled  against  them. 
Urged  on  by  his  brother,  and  feeling 
that,  in  their  position,  if  they  did  not 
advance  they  must  recede,  the  Duke 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  an  effectual 
concentration  in  his  own  hands  of  the 
entire  military  power  of  the  kingdom. 
Should  he  fail  in  this,  he  at  least  was 
resolved  to  leave  none  in  those  of  his 
rivals.  By  this  time  the  progress  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  France  had 
attracted  great  attention.  It  was  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Henry ; 
and  of  this  the  Duke  and  Cardinal 
took  advantage  to  work  the  downfall 
of  d'Andelot,  brother  of  Coligny,  and 
colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry, 
the  only  military  commander  who  at 
that  moment  caused  them  any  uneasi- 
ness. Accused  of  heresy,  and  sum- 
moned before  the  King,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and,  expecting  he  would  so 
reply  as  to  disconcert  his  enemies, 


"  commanded  him  to  declare,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  court,  his  belief  with 
respect  to  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass ; 
d'Andelot  proudly  replied  that   bis 
gratitude  for  the  King's  favours  doubt- 
less rendered  entire  devotedness  incum- 
bent upon   him,  but  that   his  soul 
belonged  to  God  alone  ;  that,  enlight- 
ened by  the  torch  of  Scripture,  he 
approved  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
considered  mass  a  horrible  profana- 
tion and  an  abominable  invention  of 
man."    Furious  at  what  he  deemed  a 
blasphemy,  the  King,  who  was  at 
supper,  snatched  a  basin  from  the 
table  and  hurled  it  at  d'Andelot ;  but 
it  struck  the  Dauphin.    He  was  then 
tempted,  says  one  of  his  historians,  to 
pierce  the  offender  with  his  sword,  but 
finally  contented  himself  with  sending 
him  to  prison,  and  the  post  of  colonel- 
general  was  bestowed  upon  Montluc, 
an  ex-page  of  Guise's  grandfather, 
and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.     This    brave    Gascon 
officer  at  first  scrupled  to  accept  it,  for 
he  feared  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
Colignys  and  the  Constable.     Wily 
and  wary,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, he  declared  himself  willing  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier  under  the 
Duke,  but  modestly  declined  the  com- 
mand offered  him.    The  King  insist- 
ing, he  alleged  a  dysentery,  as  ren- 
dering him  incapable  of  the  needful 
activity.    This  and  other  objections 
being  overruled,  he  took  possession  of 
his  important  command,  and  speedily 
proved  himself  worthy  to  hold  it — . 
notably  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  on 
the  Moselle.   This  fortress,  one  of  the 
strongest  the  Imperialists  owned,  was 
defended  by  Jean  de  Caderebbe,  a 
brave  gentleman  of  Brabant,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  picked  men. 
The  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Nevers,  and 
Marshal  Strozzi,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
besieging  army ;  Montluc  joined  them 
on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  did  excellent  service.     On 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege,  Guise 
was  in  the  trenches,  talking  to  Strozzi, 
on  whose  shoulder  his  hand  rested, 
when  the  Marshal  was  struck  by  an 
arquebuse  ball,  a   little  above    the 
heart.    On  feeling  himself  hit,  "  Ah  ! 
tete  Dieu,  Monsieur"  exclaimed  this 
brave  and  able  general,  "  the  King 
loses  to-day  a  good  servant,  and  your 
Excellency  also."    He  did  himself  no 
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more  than  justice.  Guise  was  deeply 
affected,  but,  repressing  his  emotion, 
he  tried  to  fix  Strozzt's  thoughts  on 
religion.  The  veteran's  death  was 
less  exemplary  than  bis  life ;  he  died 
in  profession  of  unbelief;  and  Guise, 
much  scandalised,  but  perhaps  doubly 
furious  at  the  thought  that  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body  of  his  old  comrade  had 
perished  by  the  sudden  manner  of  his 
death,  prosecuted  the  siege  with  fresh 
ardour,  eager  for  revenge,  and  sup- 
pressing for  the  moment,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  the  disastrous  news, 
which  could  not  but  produce  a  most 
unfavourable  impression.  Valiantly 
seconded  by  Montluc  and  Vieilleville, 
on  the  22d  June,  two  days  after 
Strozzi's  death,  he  received  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  garrison.  His  triumph 
was  well  earned.  Besides  the  exhi- 
bition, throughout  the  siege,  of  the 
genius  and  inventive  resource  that 
constitute  a  general  of  the  highest 
order,  he  had  toiled  and  exposed  him- 
self like  a  mere  subaltern,  constantly 
under  fire,  personally  superintending 
the  pioneers  and  artillerymen,  and 
rarely  sleeping';  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  (considering  he  had  not  had 
a  single  night's  rest  during  the  opera- 
tions against  Thionville)  that  on  the 
1st  July,  when  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  the  rich  little  town  of  Arlon,  he 
complained  of  being  very  drowsy,  and 
left  Montluc  to  invest  the  place — him- 
self retiring  to  bed  in  a  cottage,  and 
giving  orders  to  let  him  sleep  till  he 
awoke  of  himself.  "  It  is  very  quick 
work,91  he  observed,  crossing  himself, 
when  he  was  the  next  day  informed, 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry  whether  the 
batteries  had  opened  fire,  that  Mont- 
lac  had  surprised  and  taken  the  place 
in  the  night. 

Whilst  Guise  was  thus  not  only  ren- 
dering great  services  himself,  but 
bringing  forward  leaders  whose  ex- 
ploits honoured  the  French  arms,  in 
other  quarters  affairs  went  less 
favourably  for  France.  Near  Dunkirk, 
Marshal  Thermes  was  beaten  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  Guise,  whose  fre- 
quent lot  it  was  to  repair  the  blunders 
or  misfortunes  of  less  capable  gene- 
rals, marched  to  Picardy;  on  the 
frontier  of  which  province,  at  a  grand 
review  passed  by  Henry  II.,  the 
Duke's  son  and  successor,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Joinville,  then  bat  eight 


years  old,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  public,  with  his  cousin,  the  Count 
of  St  Vallier,  son  of  the  Duke 
d'Aumale.  Accompanied  by  their 
preceptors  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  mounted  on  ponies,  they  rode 
through  the  ranks,  until  they  reached 
the  troops  commanded  by  Montluc. 
"  Ca,  £a,  my  little  princes,"  ex- 
claimed that  brave  captain,  "  dis- 
mount; for  I  was  brought  up  in 
the  house  of  which  you  are  issue, 
which  is  the  house  of  Lorraine,  where 
I  was  page,  and  I  will  be  the  first 
to  put  arms  in  your  hands."  The 
two  cousins  dismounted,  and  Mont- 
luc, taking  off  the  little  silken  robons 
that  covered  their  shoulders,  placed 
a  pike  in  the  hand  of  each  of  them. 
"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  God  will 
give  you  grace  to  resemble  your 
fathers,  and  that  I  shall  have  brought 
you  good  fortune  by  being  the  first 
to  invest  you  with  arms.  To  me 
they  have  hitherto  been  favourable. 
May  God  render  you  as  brave  as  you 
are  handsome,  and  sons  of  very  good 
and  generous  fathers."  After  this 
species  of  martial  baptism,  the  two 
children,  conducted  by  Montluc, 
passed  alone  the  front  of  the  troops, 
objects  of  the  admiration  and  good 
wishes  of  men  and  officers.  A  few 
months  later,  one  of  them  was  dead ; 
the  other,  heir  to  most  of  the  great 
qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  that 
distinguished  his  race,  lived  to  pro- 
secute, and  at  one  time  almost  to 
realise,  the  most  ambitious  designs 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  con- 
ceived. The  fair-haired  boy  of  the 
review  at  Fierrepont,  was  the  stern 
Balafre  of  the  wars  of  the  League. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1559  found 
the  Guises  in  marked  disfavour  with 
the  King.  The  great  services  of  the 
Duke,  the  capture  of  Calais  and  Thion- 
ville, and  the  many  other  feats  of 
arms  by  which  ho  had  reduced  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  at  moments  when 
it  was  about  to  be  fatal  to  France, 
were  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  alarm  felt  by  Henry  II.  at  his 
and  the  Cardinal's  influence  and  am- 
bition. The  star  of  the  Constable 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Chiefly  by 
his  intervention,  a  disadvantageous 
peace  was  concluded,  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, d'Andelot  was  recalled  to 
court.    Montmorency   and    Coligny 
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triumphed.  The  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testauts  combined  with  court  in- 
trigues to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  The  two  brothers  were 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  every 
manner :  epigram  and  satire  furiously 
assailed  them,  and  they  were  ^  de- 
nounced as  aspiring,  one  to  the  tiara, 
the  other  to  the  crown  of  France. 
However  doubtful— or  at  least  remote 
from  maturity— these  projects  were, 
they  were  yet  sufficiently  probable  for 
their  denunciation  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry, 
already  writhing  impatiently  under 
the  domination  of  the  Guises,  against 
whom  he  was  further  prejudiced  by 
his  mistress,  the  Duchess  de  Valen- 
tinois,  (Diane  do  Poitiers,)  still  influ- 


ential, in  spite  of  her  threescore  win- 
ters. Never  had  circumstances  been 
so  menacing  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Guises ;  and  perhaps  it  was  only  tho 
subtle  and  temporising  line  of  conduct 
they  adopted  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture, that  saved  them  from  utter  dis- 
grace and  downfall.  Things  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  this  state, 
and  already,  from  the  skilful  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Cardinal,  their  side  of 
the  balance  acquired  an  upward  in- 
clination, when  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed  by  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  With  the  reign  of  bis 
feeble  successor,  there  commenced  for 
the  restless  princes  of  Lorraine  a  new 
epoch  of  power  and  renown. 


MY   PENINSULAR  MEDAL. 


BY   AN  OLD    PENINSULAR. 


TART  VIII. — CHAPTER  XIX. 


Now  for  the  fight.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  we  left 
Grenade.  It  was  known  amongst  us 
that  the  battle  was  coming  off;  and 
we  started  in  the  expectation  of  pass- 
ing the  night  either  in  the  city  itself, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  We 
ascended  towards  the  city  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  but  reached  a 
pontoon  Bridge,  which  enabled  us  to 
cross  to  the  right  bank,  where  the 
main  body  of  our  troops  was  posted. 
The  fight  had  commenced.  We  heard 
the  firing  as  we  advanced ;  and  while 
we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  it 
became  gradually  louder  and  more 
distinct.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  lines  we  halted,  not  knowing 
the  ground,  and  withdrew  from  the 
road  into  a  field  which  was  close  at 
hand,  in  order  that  our  numerous 
party  might  not  prove  an  obstacle  to 
passing  troops,  ammunition,  or  artil- 
lery. Our  forces  held  the  low  ground, 
and  closed,  in  a  sort  of  semicircle, 
Around  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
French.  As  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  not  only  at  this  battle,  but  in  it, 
I  here  beg  leave  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  finding  my- 
self in  a  position  where,  as  a  civilian, 


I  was  so  little  wanted,  and  so  much 
out  of  my  ordinary  sphere  of  duty. 

Sancho  did  it  all.  We  were  sitting 
upon  our  nags,  speculating  upon  the 
fight,  and  seeing  all  that  could  bo 
seen,  till  we  began  to  think  we  knew 
something  of  what  was  going  on.  At 
this  moment  rode  up  from  the  rear, 
coming  across  the  fields,  an  old  officer 
of  rank,  a  major-general,  well  known 
at  headquarters,  without  aide- de- 
camp, orderly,  or  any  kind  of  attend- 
ant. He  inquired  eagerly,  "  Where 
are  the  troops  ? — Where  are  the 
troops?"  Wo  pointed  forward ;  littlo 
was  visible  but  trees.  He  looked 
rather  at  a  loss,  but  turned  his  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  we  had  indi- 
cated. That  villain  Sancho,  seeing 
another  horse  go  on,  snorted,  and 
pulled  at  the  bridle.  He  was  tired  of 
standing  still.  I,  ever  indulgent  to 
Sancho,  followed  the  old  general,  and 
soon  overtook  him.  "  I  believe  I 
know  the  position  of  the  troops,  sir. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  to  show 
you?" 

u  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  said 
he ;  u  I  shall  really  be  much  obliged." 

We  rode  on  till  we  reached  a  Bri- 
tish regiment,  drawn  up  in  line.  With 
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renewed  acknowledgments  he  then 
took  his  leave.  The  air  was  musical 
above  our  heads  with  whistling  and 
hamming  missiles.  I  was  now  fairly 
upon  the  ground,  and  didn't  like  to  go 
back. 

There  was  a  loll  in  the  fight.  The 
spectacle  was  singular.  Some  firing 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  not 
sufficient  to  obscure  the  view  of  the 
French  position,  which  rose  imme- 
diately in  front,  a  bare  range  of  hills, 
crowned  by  their  redoubts.  The 
atmosphere  was  bright;  and  though 
the  skirmishers  on  the  declivity  were 
discoverable  ouly  by  small  white  jets 
of  smoke,  as  they  fired  from  time  to 
time,  every  movement  of  the  enemy 
on  the  summit,  with  the  sky  for  its 
background,  was  perfectly  visible.  I 
noticed  a  single  horseman,  probably 
an  aide-de-camp  bearing  orders,  as 
distinct  and  diminutive  as  if  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
You  might  perceive  the  very  action  of 
his  horse,  that  laborious  up-and-down 
gallop  of  the  French  manege,  which 
throws  away  so  much  of  the  animal's 
strength,  and  sacrifices  speed  without 
securing  elegance. 

The  combat,  at  this  moment,  was 
renewed,  and  our  troops  went  to  work 
in  earnest.  The  Spanish  army 
ascended  the  hill  to  assault  the 
enemy's  redoubts.  This  movement, 
at  first,  had  all  the  regularity  of  a 
review.  But  the  redoubts  opened 
their  fire;  as  the  Spaniards  moved 
up,  the  smoke  rolled  down ;  and, 
when  the  wind  swept  it  away,  their 
broken  bands  were  seen  in  precipitate 
retreat,  followed  by  a  large  body  of 
the  French,  who  swarmed  oat  from 
their  intrenchments.  Instantly,  and 
just  in  front  of  me,  our  artillery 
opened  upon  the  pursuing  foe.  The 
round-shot  plumped  into  their  co- 
lumns, knocking  up  clods  as  high  as  a 
house ;  and  the  enemy,  not  relishing 
this  salutation,  hastily  fell  back  to 
their  former  position.  Sancho  now 
became  a  dreadful  plague.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  getting  unquiet, 
and,  with  the  continual  firing,  he 
grew  worse  and  worse.  I  believe 
this  was  his  first  battle,  as  it  was 
wine.  Not  content  with  a  little  extra 
restiveness  at  ever}'  fresh  discharge  of 
artillery,  he  had  worked  himself  into 
a  state  of  chronic  excitement,  and, 
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at  intervals,  attempted  to  bolt.  It 
was  clear  I  must  get  rid  of  Sancho, 
or  see  no  more  of  the  fight ;  so  I 
deposited  him  in  a  stable,  under  care 
of  a  cottager,  in  the  adjoining  village. 

Still  moving  towards  the  left,  along 
the  base  of  the  hill,  I  reached  a  part 
of  the  British  position,  where  a  num- 
ber of  our  troops  were  waiting  to 
storm  the  heights,  when  the  flank 
movement  against  the  enemy's  right, 
which  was  his  weakest  point,  should 
be  sufficiently  advanced.  All  at  once 
I  plumped  upon  "  Cousin  Tom,"  whom 
I  had  not  met  since  he  embarked,  three 
years  before,  a  raw  subaltern,  atPorts- 
mouth.  There  he  now  stood,  as  largo 
as  life,  rough  and  ugly,  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  a  regular  "  Old  Penin- 
sular ; "  and  on  him  had  devolved  tlio 
duty,  as  he  gave  mo  to  understand, 
of  u  taking  those  fellows  up  the  hill." 
This  service,  I  thought,  would  have 
fallen  to  some  officer  of  higher  rank ; 
but  Tom  explained.  The  regiment 
having  been  reduced,  cither  by  losses 
or  detachment,  its  numbers  in  the  field 
were  small,  and  he,  being  the  senior 
officer  present,  of  course  had  to 
"  carry  them  up."  u  Come,"  said  he, 
"  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  those 
monsieurs  above  there;  you  may  as 
well  go  with  us." 

The  proposal  was  coolly  made,  so 
I  took  it  coolly.  "With  all  my 
heart,"  said  I.  "  You  know  what  is 
the  feeliug  towards  an  amateur.  If 
he  makes  an  ass  of  himself,  he's 
laughed  at ;  and  if  he  gets  hit,  they 
only  say,  it  serves  him  right.  If  it's 
of  any  use,  I'll  go  with  pleasure." 

14  Use  ?"  said  Tom  ;  "  the  greatest 
use.  Why,  I  want  to  ask  you  twenty 
questions  about  friends  in  England. 
Besides,  you  know,  if  I  am  knocked 
over,  you  can  pick  me  up." 

"Very  weli,  then;  and  you  can 
do  the  same  for  me." 

u  No,  no,"  said  cousin  Tom ;  u  I 
don't  promise  that.  Got  my  men  to 
attend  to.  If  I  am  hit,  you  must 
take  care  of  me.    If  you  are  hit,  yon 

must    take  care  of  yoursel Oh, 

that's  the  signal.  Come  along."  Away 
we  went,  up  the  hill. 

Rank  and  file— double-quick  time 
—a  capital  pace  for  opening  the 
chest.  Tom  took  it  easy,  trotting  on 
at  a  steady  pace,  and  assailing  me 
with    a   running  fire  of  questions; 
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while  the  row  that  had  already  com- 
menced above  prevented  my  return- 
ing categorical  replies.  "Is  your 
father  at  sea  now?" — Bang!  from 
one  of  the  big  guns  in  the  French 
batteries  right  over  our  heads.  u  Got 
any  brandy?" — A  shout  from  a  thou- 
sand throats,  in  the  rush  and  shock 
of  a  charge  with  bayonets.  "Had 
breakfast  this  morning  ?"  —  Pop  ! 
pop !  pop  1  a  running  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. Pop !  pop !  pop !  "  Got  any 
cigars  ?" — Bang !  bang !  the  big  guns 
at  it  again.  u  When  did  you  hear 
from  your  mother  ?"  A  new  sound, 
less  loud  and  sudden,  but,  from  its 
peculiarity,  distinct  amidst  the  din ; 
a  spiteful,  whirling,  whizzing  noise, 
ten  thousand  skyrockets  combined  in 
one  ;  not,  though,  like  the  skyrocket, 
first  loud,  then  less  audible — quite 
the  contrary.  Commencing  with  a 
faint  and  distant  hiss,  it  grew  louder 
and  louder,  came  singing  on,  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  a  shell  dropped  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  our  column  1 
The  hiss  was  now  an  angry  roar,  like 
the  blowing  off  of  steam.  There  lay 
the  bottled  demon,  full  in  our  path, 
threatening  instant  destruction,  and 
daring  us  to  advance.  Our  column 
halted.  u  Hurra !  my  lads,"  cried 
Cousin  Tom,  waving  his  sword. 
"Come  along,  old  Five-and-three- 
pennies.  Push  by  it  at  once,  before 
it  spreads"  The  game  old  Five-and- 
threepennies  gave  a  shout — rushed 
forward — got  by  in  time ;  each  yelp- 
ing and  capering  as  he  passed  the 
fizzing  foe.  Bang  went  the  shell. 
For  a  few  seconds  I  was  stone  deaf. 
Never  felt  such  an  odd  sensation. 
Not  the  deafness,  but  the  return  of 
hearing.  First,  perfect  silence  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil — then  the  crack ! 
crack !  bang !  bang !  as  if  you  had 
suddenly  flung  open  a  door.  Not  a 
man  of  us  was  hurt.  u  Got  an  Eng- 
lish paper  ?"  said  Tom. 

"I've  got  some  intelligence  for 
you,  old  chap,  not  in  this  morning's 
Times.    Just  look  up  there,  in  front." 

The  view  in  front  was  striking  and 


picturesque.  Bight  above  us,  dimly 
visible  through  the  smoke,  on  the- 
verge  of  the  platform  or  table-land 
which  we  were  mounting  to  assault,, 
appeared  a  regiment  of  French  in- 
fantry, enough  of  them  to  eat  us  up, 
advancing  upon  us  with  an  irregular 
fire,  and  led  on  by  their  colonel.  He 
rode  a  showy  horse ;  and,  hat  in 
hand,  waved  them  on,  while  his 
white  hairs  streamed  in  the  wind, 
and  his  whole  bearing  announced  the 
brave  old  soldier.  u  We  must  form 
line,"  said  Tom.  It  was  done  forth- 
with, with  steadiness,  order,  and 
rapidity.  "Make  ready — present — 
fire."  Crack  1  went  all  the  muskets- 
together.  I  saw  the  gallant  old 
colonel,  with  outspread  arms,  tumb- 
ling from  his  horse.  —  "  Charge  V* 
We  rushed  upon  the  foe ;  but,  when 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  found 
no  foe  to  fight  withal.  Nothing  was 
visible,  save  their  knapsacks  in  the 
distance,  poppling  up  and  down  in 
the  smoke,  as  they  scampered  off. 
We  still  continued  advancing  in  pur- 
suit, and  now  were  fairly  in  for  it, 
half  choked  with  dust  and  sulphur. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  far  I  personally 
contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  that 
glorious  day,  I  beg  leave  to  answer : 
— Unquestionably  my  arm  performed 
prodigies  of  valour;  of  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  But  as  I  should  have  felt 
it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  my  exploits  if  ques- 
tioned on  the  day,  why,  of  course  you 
won't  expect  it  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  six-and-thirty  years.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  we  made  good  our  footing  on 
the  platform,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  position,  occupied  it  ourselves, 
took  possession  of  their  redoubts,  and 
formed,  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
forces,  on  the  summit  of  the  heights. 
The  day  was  our  own.  But  there 
was  one  unfortunate  circumstance  to 
damp  our  exultation;  Cousin  Tom 
was  missing.  A  sergeant  now  in- 
formed me  he  was  wounded,  and  had 
gone  to  the  rear. 


CHAPTER  XX.  AND  LAST. 


As  victory  had  crowned  our  efforts, 
and  my  valuable  services  were  now 
no  longer  required,  I  determined  to 
look  for  Cousin  Tom,   and  walked 


down  the  hill  for  that  purpose.  At 
its  base,  I  entered  a  long  thicket  or 
shrubbery.  There,  amongst  the  trees* 
I  found  several  wounded  men,  whom 
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their  comrades  were  removing  off  the 
ground.  No  one  could  give  me  the 
information  that  I  sought;  no  one 
knew  anything  of  Cousin  Tom.  Saw 
a  sergeant  sitting  on  a  bank,  who,  I 
soon  discovered,  was  also  wounded. 
He  knew  no  such  officer;  had  seen 
no  one  answering  the  description. 
"  What's  your  injury,  sergeant  ?" 

"  A  musket-ball  in  my  ankle,  sir." 

"Well,  but  hadn't  I  better  help 
yon  to  a  place  of  shelter  ?  " 

"  Mnch  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  but  I 
couldn't  walk,  even  with  your  sup- 
port. I'd  rather  wait  till  my  turn 
comes  to  be  carried,  if  you've  no 
objections,  sir.  Much  obliged  to  you, 
equally  all  the  same,  sir." 

41  As  you  please.  Can  I  render 
yon  any  assistance  ?  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

u  If  you'd  have  the  kindness,  sir, 
perhaps  you'd  be  so  good  and  take  off 
my  gaiter.  I  can't  take  it  off  myself, 
sir,  though  I've  tried;  it  does  hurt 
me  so  when  I  stoop  forward.  I'm 
afraid  the  bleeding  will  spoil  it,  sir ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  out 
a  new  pair." 

Having  performed  this  office,  and 
administered  a  little  brandy  both  topi- 
cally and  constitutionally,  I  once 
more  ascended  the  hill,  thinking  it 
possible  Cousin  Tom  might  be  some- 
where nearer  the  scene  of  action.  I 
inquired  and  looked  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  without  success.  Where 
are  you,  Cousin  Tom?  This  time 
my  steps  brought  me  into  one  of  the 
redoubts,  which  had  been  carried  by 
our  troops.  When  I  entered,  there 
were  not  a  dozen  men  in  it.  Sunset 
was  near,  and  everything  over  for 
the  day.  Yet  just  at  that  moment, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  perhaps 
for  a  freak,  the  enemy  thought  fit  to 
open  upon  this  all  but  unoccupied 
post,  from  their  own  lines  nearer  the 
city,  with  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and 
shell.  Bang  went  a  shell,  knocking 
up  bushels  of  earth  and  mire.  Plump 
came  a  round-shot,  into  the  mud 
parapet  of  the  redoubt.  It  was  no 
use  moving ;  one  place  was  as  hot  as 
another.  So  we  had  nothing  to  do 
for  it  but  to  stand  still  and  exchange 
grins  till  the  pelting  was  over.  I 
then  took  my  leave  for  the  evening. 
The  day  indeed  was  drawing  to  a 
close  as  I  descended  the  hill;   and 


happily  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
village,  and  finding  the  cottage  where 
Sancho  had  been  left  in  charge,  just 
after  it  became  pitch-dark.  A  cheer- 
ing light  streamed  through  the  cot- 
tage window  ;  and,  on  entering,  I 
found  comfortably  seated  by  the 
blazing  hearth  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  was  there  in  charge  of  wounded 
horses.  He  very  civilly  informed  me 
there  were  two  good  beds,  so  all  was 
right  with  respect  to  accommodation ; 
and,  more  civilly  still,  invited  me  to 
partake  of  his  supper,  which  was 
boiling  on  the  fire.  Not  having  eaten 
a  morsel  since  my  early  breakfast  at 
Grenade,  and  having  just  discovered 
that  I  was  enormously  hungry,  I 
accepted  the  invitation  with  glee, 
took  my  seat,  and  cast  many  a  glance 
at  the  boiling,  bubbling,  and  steaming 
kettle.  Presently  the  contents  were 
turned  out  into  a  large,  old-fashioned 
tureen,  and  displayed  to  my  eager 
gaze  a  compound  of  various  materials, 
the  chief  of  which  were  a  fowl,  and — 
what  d'ye  think  ?  —  a  pig's  heart. 
Supper  excellent.    Bed  ditto. 

Next  day  early  I  resumed  my 
search  for  Cousin  Tom,  but  still,  alas! 
without  success.  Went  from  viilage 
to  viilage,  inquired  from  house  to 
house,  searched  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Lots  of  wounded  officers,  but 
not  the  man  I  sought.  Throughout 
the  day  my  search  was  unsuccessful. 
Towards  night  I  was  passing  through 
a  street  of  scattered  houses,  a  sort  of 
hamlet,  and  was  beginning  to  think 
of  securing  a  lodging  and  a  dinner. 
Wolves  rouse  at  sunset;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  one  gnawing  at  my 
stomach.  At  this  painful  juncture, 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage  I  discovered  a  jolly 
acquaintance,  whom  I  beg  to  intro- 
duce as  my  u  Fat  Friend."  He  was 
one  of  the  smartest  clerks  amongst 
our  civilians,  and  probably  the  young- 
est ;  under,  rather  than  over  fifteen  ; 
in  short,  a  chubby  boy,  who  somehow 
or  other  had  broken  away  from  his 
mother's  apron-strings,  and  obtained 
a  post,  which  he  filled  in  a  way  that 
did  him  credit.  In  one  respect  he 
was  precocious ;  namely,  that  he  soon 
proved  himself  up  to  all  the  waggery 
and  villainy  of  headquarters.  More- 
over, he  had  a  vast  idea  of  maintain- 
ing his  importance,  and  could  take 
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his  own  part;  was  touchy  in  any- 
thing that  affected  his  manhood ;  and, 
if  yon  offended  him,  punched  your 
head ;  brushed  up  to  fine  women, 
with  a  marked  preference  for  a 
bouncer.  Yet,  after  all,  he  was  but 
an  overgrown  boy,  and  often  afforded 
us  sport  by  his  mannish  airs.  u  Ah, 
Fatty,  is  that  you  ?  Glad  to  see  you. 
Got  any  room  ?  " 

44  Plenty,  plenty,"  said  Fatty  ; 
44  good  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse.  Glad  to  see  you ;  and  glad  to 
see  the  pony.  Here,  Francisco,  take 
Sancbo,  and  give  him  some  corn. 
Come  in,  old  fellow.  Sit  down,  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.  Dread- 
ful dull  here — horrid !  Left  in  charge 
of  the  departmental  boxes." 

44 1  say,  Fatty  ;  have  you  dined  ?" 

44  Dined  ?  We  dined  an  hour  ago." 
Fatty  saw  his  advantage,  and  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

44  Well,  what  did  you  have  for 
dinner  ?    Got  any  cold  beef  ?  " 

44 Why,  where  have  you  been?" 
said  Fatty ;  "  haven't  seen  you  these 
two  days.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  got 
into  Toulouse.    Lots  of  fine  gals  ?" 

44  Answer  my  question,  and  I'll  an- 
swer 3-ours." 

44  Come  out,  old  fellow.  Let's  take 
a  torn  through  village  before  it  gets 
dark.  Dinner  ?  Why,  a  turkey.  Sorry 
you  were  not  with  ns  to  partake. 
Not  a  morsel  left.  Picked  the  old 
gobbler  clean,  drumsticks  and  all." 

44 1  wish  you'd  let  me  send  your 
fellow  for  some  beef." 

44  Oh  yes,"  said  Fatty,  44  send  him 
by  all  means.  Sorry  to  inform  you 
it's  no  use,  though.  Not  a  morsel  of 
rations  to  be  had ;  not  a  biscuit. 
What,  haven't  you  dined  t"  I  saw 
he  meant  to  have  his  joke,  so  made  no 
reply. 

There  was  a  dodge,  though;  my 
remedy  was  in  my  pocket.  Brought 
out  a  cigar,  one  of  my  choice  grena- 
diers ;  struck  a  light,  blew  a  fragrant 
doud,  took  it  easy.  The  rich  odour 
diffused  itself  through  the  apartment. 

Fatty,  knowing  in  cigars,  soon  dis- 
covered that  mine  was  no  common 
weed.  He  first  drew  a  sniff;  then 
gave  utterance  to  his  emotions  in  a 
coaxing  and  admiring  44  Oh  ! "  I  took 
no  notice. 

44  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  Fatty  ; 
*4  band  out  one  of  those." 


44  Lost  your  cigar-case  ?  " 

44  No,  no ;  nonsense.  Come,  give 
us  one ;  that's  a  good  chap." 

Failing  in  his  request,  Fatty  sat 
silent  and  fidget ty.  The  first  finished, 
I  lit  a  second. 

Fatty  watched  his  opportunity ; 
made  a  vicious  grab  at  the  case.  I 
was  too  quick  for  h'rm — knew  his 
ways.  Down  he  sat  again  ;  tried  all 
the  varieties  of  entreating,  threaten- 
ing, bullying,  wheedling,  till  cigar  the 
second  was  burnt  out.  When  I  ex- 
tracted the  third,  Fatty  could  stand  it 
no  longer;  made  a  rush,  and  com- 
menced a  ferocious  assault,  pitching  it 
in,  right  and  left.  The  punches  came 
so  fierce  and  fast,  I  was  at  length 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  adminis- 
ter a  slight  persuader,  and  Fatty  fonnd 
it  convenient  to  resume  his  scat.  He 
sat  awhile,  sulky  and  all  bnt  blubber- 
ing; then  hastily  rose,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  room  in  high  dudgeon.  I 
presently  found  him  stationed  at  the 
front  door  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
very  pensive  and  digniBed.  Shortly 
after,  he  slipped  into  the  house ;  Fran- 
cisco appeared  with  the  tablecloth  and 
a  bottle  of  wine ;  then  came  half  a 
turkey  and  the  cold  beef.  After  dinner 
we  clubbed  our  resources,  and  closed 
the  eveniug  with  whisky  punch  and 
prime  cigars. 

Next  morning  early,  started  afresh 
in  search  of  Cousin  Tom.  Near  Tou- 
louse, fell  iu  with  Gingham— told  him 
my  difficulties.  44  Come  up  the  hill," 
said  Gingham ;  44  I'll  go  with  you. 
There,  no  doubt,  we  shall  find  your 
cousin's  regiment."  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  heights,  we  found  our 
way  in  the  first  instance  into  the 
Colombette  redoubt;  the  same  in 
which,  on  the  day  of  the  fight,  the 
brave  Forty-second  had  been  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  and 
had  lost  four-fifths  of  its  numbers. 
Within  the  redoubt  were  standing  two 
or  three  privates ;  they  belonged  to 
the  Forty-second.  The  uniform  at 
once  reminded  me  of  Corporal  Fraser, 
the  trusty  companion  of  my  march  to 
headquarters.  I  asked  one  of  the 
privates,  did  he  know  the  Corporal. 
44  He  joined  about  three  weeks  ago, 
sir." 

44  Hope  he's  well.  Where  is  he 
now?" 

41  He's  there,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
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pointing  to  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt. 
1  looked,  bnt  saw  no  one. 

"  The  earth,"  said  Gingham, 
**  seems  to  have  been  recently  stirred 
there.  That  mound,  I  think,  is  not 
many  days  old."  Then,  addressing 
the  soldier,  "  your  regiment  suffered  a 
heavy  loss.  Is  that  where  you  buried 
after  the  action?" 

"  That's  the  place,  sir."  The  man 
then  walked  away,  as  if  little  disposed 
for  conversation. 

We  did  not  pause  to  calculate  how 
many  bodies  would  fill  a  space  com- 
mensurate with  the  length,  breadth, 
and  altitude  of  the  soil  displaced. 
There  lay  the  slain  of  a  gallant  regi- 
ment, in  the  redoubt  they  had  so  nobly 
won.  There  lay  Corporal  Fraser, 
who,  in  all  the  difficulties  of  our 
march,  had  shown  himself  trustwor- 
thy, fearless,  intelligent,  and  energetic. 
He  had  longed  to  join  ere  the  day  of 
combat,  and  had  found  a  soldier's 
grave. 

We  discovered  at  length  the  ser- 
geant who  had  informed  me  of  my 
cousin's  wound.  He  now  pointed  to 
a  large  house,  near  the  thicket  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  While  searching 
for  Cousin  Tom  on  the  day  of  the 
fight,  J  was  close  to  that  same  house, 
bnt  without  seeing  it.  From  our  pre- 
sent elevated  position  it  was  distinctly 
visible,  though  not  from  the  low 
ground,  amongst  trees  and  underwood. 

Our  approach  to  the  house  led  us 
through  the  thicket.  While  making 
oar  way  among  the  trees,  we  both, 
Gingham  and  I,  came  to  a  halt  at  the 
same  instant.  The  sight  which  ar- 
rested our  steps  was  new  to  Gingham, 
not  to  me.  I  saw,  on  that  spot,  an 
object  that  I  had  seen  two  days  be- 
fore. The  sergeant  whom  I  had  then 
found  wounded  was  still  sitting  there, 
on  the  same  bank,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude! There  he  had  sat  the  whole 
time,  overlooked  by  the  bearers,  and 
unable  to  move.  Viewed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces,  his  aspect 
scarcely  appeared  changed.  It  was 
the  identical  figure — I  remembered 
him  at  once.  But  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, the  alteration  was  but  too  mani- 
fest. His  eye  was  glazed,  and  half 
abut.  His  face  was  that  of  a  corpse. 
He  sat  up,  like  a  dead  man  galvanised. 
44 What,  still  here,  sergeant?  Has 
nobody  come  to  remove  you  yet." 


He  attempted  to  speak — paused — 
at  length  fouud  utterance.  u  Sorry  I 
didn't  accept  your  offer,  sir."  His 
voice  was  low  and  husky,  bnt  distinct. 

"  Come,"  said  Gingham,  u  you 
mustn't  refuse  this  time.  We'll  soon 
carry  you  into  the  house  just  by." 

u  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen. Would  you  have  the  kindness 
though — I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  my 
gaiter." 

The  gaiter  secured,  we  prepared  to 
lift  the  sufferer  from  his  seat,  and  he 
on  his  part  made  a  feeble  effort  to  rise. 
The  attempt  brought  on  a  gush  of 
pain.  For  a  moment,  his  features 
were  distorted  with  intolerable  an- 
guish ;  the  next,  he  fainted  in  our 
arms. 

uNow  then,"  said  Gingham,  thrust- 
ing back  into  his  sidepocket  a  small 
flask  which  he  had  just  drawn  out. 
"  Now  then  ;  away  with  him  at  once, 
before  he  recovers.  Come,  Mr  Y — ; 
you  take  his  shoulders,  I'll  take  his 
legs.    It  may  save  him  further  pain." 

We  bore  the  sufferer,  still  senseless, 
to  the  house.  Gingham,  not  having 
a  hand  to  spare,  banged  at  the  door 
with  his  foot.  It  was  opened  by  Mr 
Staff-surgeon  Pledget,  who  bowed  on 
recognising  us,  but  looked  rather  per- 
plexed at  the  unexpected  addition  to 
his  duties. 

Pledget  gave  instant  directions  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  wounded 
man,  and  informed  me,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries  for  Cousin  Tom,  that  he 
had  an  officer  under  his  care,  answer- 
ing to  my  description.  Pledget  ap- 
peared bewildered,  and  stood  with  us 
in  the  passage  a  few  moments,  without 
speaking.  At  length  he  opened  the 
door  of  a  small  chamber  close  by,  and 
begged  us  to  enter.  He  placed  chairs 
for  us,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bed. 
"  I'm  rather  exhausted,"  said  he. 

UI  fear  after  such  a  fight,"  said 
Gingham,  "your  duties  must  be  heavy 
indeed." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Pledget,  looking 
distressed  and  rather  wild.  u  I  have 
had  much  work,  and  little  assistance ; 
a  long  spell,  too." 

"  Why,  you  began,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Gingham,  "  early  on  the  day  of 
the  fight.* 

41  Yes,"  said  Pledget ;  "  and  I've 
been  at  it  ever  since.  Let  me  see : 
two  days  and  two  nights,  isn't  it  ? 
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Yes,  and  now  going  on  for  the  third. 
Here  have  I  been  operating,  ban- 
daging, taking  np  arteries,  taking  off 
arms  and  legs,  night  and  day,  without 
time  to  lie  down,  almost  without  a 
moment  to  eat.  In  fact,"  6aid  he, 
looking  about  the  room  like  a  man 
lost,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I've  sat 
down  these  cight-and-forty  hours." 

Pledget's  look  bore  fall  testimony 
to  his  toils.  Three  weeks'  illness  could 
hardly  have  wrought  a  greater  change. 
Nor  was  his  appearance  mended  by 
his  garb.  He  wore  a  sort  of  opera- 
ting gown  similar  to  that  employed 
in  dissecting;  a  long  pinafore  with 
sleeves,  protecting  the  whole  person 
from  the  chin  to  the  feet,  tied  round 
the  middle,  and  closing  with  a  fold 
behind.  The  front  was  spotted  in 
every  part  with  jets  of  blood  from 
wounded  arteries.  Some  of  the  stains 
had  dried  on,  and  blackened  where 
they  dried ;  others,  more  recent,  were 
still  moist  and  crimson.  Blood  was 
on  his  unshaven  and  haggard  face ; 
and  on  his  hands,  too,  wore  marks  of 
blood. 

Gingham  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
deep  concern.  "  I  really  fear,"  said 
Gingham,  "you've  been  quite  over- 
done." 

41 1  did  hope,  before  this,"  replied 
Pledget,  "  to  be  relieved  by  other 
gentlemen  of  my  own  department.  I 
have  but  one  medical  assistant,  and 
he,  at  this  moment,  can  afford  me  no 
help,  for  I  have  been  forced  to  leave 
him  sitting  with  his  finger  on  a 
wounded  artery;  and  if  he  takes  it 
off  but  for  a  few  seconds,  the  major's 
a  dead  man." 

Pledget  now  looked  like  a  man  that 
can't  remember  what's  next.  "  Oh," 
said  he,  in  an  absent  tone,  "so  peace 
is  really  concluded.  Come,  Mr  Y — , 
suppose  we  go  and  look  for  your 
cousin.  His  case,  I'm  happy  to  say, 
is  not  serious.  The  ball  will  be  ex- 
tracted this  evening,  and  then,  I  hope, 
he  will  do  well." 

Pledget  spoke,  but  did  not  stir. 
44  By  the  bye,"  he  added,  "  you  know 
Captain  Gabion?  I  think  you  do. 
Oh  yes,  I  recollect ;  we  were  all  three 
fellow-passengers  from  Lisbon  to  Fal- 
mouth. No,  no,  what  am  I  saying? 
From  Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  His  case 
is  past  hope.  He  can  hardly  live 
through  the  night." 


Gingham  and  I  rose  at  once  from 
our  seats.  For  the  moment,  the  im- 
minent danger  of  a  man  we  so  highly 
esteemed,  expelled  from  my  thoughts 
even  Cousin  Tom.  Pledget  also 
rose,  as  if  to  lead  the  way,  but  again 
lapsed  into  forgetfulness.  His  mind 
was  evidently  worn  oat,  as  well  as 
his  body.  "Well,"  said  he,  "Tin 
glad  we've  got  Toulouse.  —  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  your  pardon.  This  wayr 
if  you  please  ;  up  stairs." 

He  led  the  way.  Every  open 
door,  as  we  passed  through  the  spa- 
cious mansion,  discovered  a  room 
crowded  with  wounded  and  dying 
men,  in  beds,  or  on  the  ground.  Or, 
if  we  saw  not  into  the  apartment, 
sounds  were  heard,  which  told  of 
anguish  and  laceration  within.  Wo 
were  conducted  by  Pledget  into  a 
large  room  on  the  first  floor,  filled, 
like  the  others,  with  every  form  of 
suffering.  Some,  slightly  wounded* 
sat  round  the  fire,  on  which  cookery 
was  proceeding  in  kettles  of  every 
size  and  shape.  One  officer,  ban- 
daged round  the  head,  had  become 
delirious.  He  alternately  laughed 
and  whimpered,  muttered  and  sang. 
Another  sat  near  him,  moaning,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  A  spent  cannon 
ball  had  smashed  the  bones  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  without  inflicting 
an  external  wound.  Every  bed  had 
an  occupant ;  and  many  lay  upon  the 
floor,  with  only  a  blanket  under 
them.  My  eye  glanced  round  the 
apartment,  and  lighted  on  the  pinched 
features  and  pallid  visage  of  Captain 
Gabion. 

He  lay  on  his  back  in  bed.  Death 
was  legible  in  his  aspect.  His  eyes 
were  all  but  shut ;  but,  from  time  to 
time,  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
muscles  suddenly  expanded  them  to 
their  full  width.  To  all  appearance, 
he  was  perfectly  insensible.  His 
breathing  was  irregular  and  laborious; 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
except  when  disfigured  by  the  spasms 
which  occasionally  shot  through  his 
frame,  and  jerked  him  from  head  to 
foot,  was,  as  in  health,  calm  and 
dignified.  Strange  indeed  were  the 
vicissitudes,  strange  was  the  contrast, 
between  the  rigid  tranquillity  of  one 
moment,  and  the  awful  distortion  of 
the  next.  Now,  it  was  the  quivering 
play  of  features  pulled  by  muscular 
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contraction;  now,  the  monumental 
repoee  of  marble. 

"I  fear,"  whispered  Gingham 
to  Pledget,  "yon  view  the  case 
unfavourably."  Pledget  hopelessly 
raised  his  eyes. 

44  The  Captain  has  been  insensible," 
said  Pledget,  "ever  since  he  was 
brought  in ;  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue so  till  he  expires." 

We  turned  from  this  sad  spectacle, 
without  exchanging  a  syllable.  A 
handkerchief  was  whisked  in  my 
face.  I  looked  round ;  there  was  the 
man  I  wanted.  In  the  next  bed, 
tucked  in,  with  smiling  face,  little 
changed  since  we  parted,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  ugly-handsome — 
those  fellows  that  make  the  biggest 
holes  in  ladies'  hearts — lay  Cousin 
Tom.  Gingham,  my  object  attained, 
forthwith  took  a  temporary  leave — 
had  urgent  business  in  Toulouse— an 
appointment — would  return  as  soon 
as  possible. 

44  Fine  fellow,  that,"  said  Cousin 
Tom,  craning  round,  and  nodding  at 
Captain  Gabion. 

44  Well,  Tom,"  said  I ;  "  what's  the 
matter  with  to d  ?  What  brought  you 
here?" 

44  Oh,  not  much  ;  nothing,"  replied 
Tom,  curling  out  his  lips  contemptu- 
ously, like  a  disappointed  man ; 
44  only  a  musket-shot.  It  won't  get 
me  a  step,  I'm  afraid ;  no,  nor  a 
pension  neither." 

"Well,  but  how  was  it?  When 
was  it  ?    We  lost  you  in  a  moment." 

44  I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  hap- 
pened," said  Tom.  "You  saw  the 
old  colonel  knocked  over.  Ah ! 
Don't  touch  the  bed ;  that's  a  good 
fellow.  Well.  Directly  after,  you 
know,  we  charged.  I  was  running 
on ;  felt  a  smart  crack  in  the  small 
of  my  leg.  Thought  it  was  a  stone ; 
took  no  notice.  A  few  paces  farther, 
though,  found  I  couldn't  walk.  The 
sergeant  looked  at  my  leg ;  said 
4  You're  wounded,  sir.'  Wounded  I 
was,  sure  enough  ;  and  disabled,  too. 
Got  carried  to  the  rear ;  placed  my- 
self in  the  doctor's  — " 

Here  Tom  suddenly  knit  his  brows. 
His  colour  changed  in  an  instant 
from  florid  to  livid ;  his  whole  face 
was  distorted  with  pain.  Clapping 
his  handkerchief  to  bis  mouth,  he 
chewed  away  at  it  with  all  his  might, 


while  big  drops  of  sweat  started  out 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  drew  in 
breath  till  the  bedclothes  heaved. 
Next  moment  he  was  himself  again. 

Once  more  Tom  nodded  at  the 
next  bed.  "  Known  him  long  ?  The 
doctor  knows  him." 

44  We  came  over  from  England,  all 
three  of  us  in  a  ship." 

44  Doctor  was  out,  though,  in  one 
thing,"  said  Cousin  Tom.  "Told 
you  lie  was  insensible  ever  since  he 
came  in.  No  such  thing  ;  this  morn- 
ing he  revived;  for  about  an  hour 
seemed  quite  himself.  Told  me  how 
he  got  hit." 

14  Then  tell  me.  I  must  communi- 
cate with  his  friends  in  England." 

"Well,"  replied  Tom,  "  the  Cap- 
tain wasn't  on  duty  here  at  bead- 
quarters  ;  was  doing  some  field- works 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  be 
ready  for  Soult  in  case  of  his  bolting 
again  for  the  south.  He  heard, 
though,  that  the  fight  was  coming 
oft';  so  rode  in  on  the  morning. 
Found  out  there  was  to  be  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left ;  thought  he 
might  as  well  explore  the  line  of 
march  ;  went  forward  alone.  Passed 
through  the  thicket  on  foot ;  made  his 
way  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
When  he  reached  the  further  ex- 
tremity, just  where  our  men  got  such 
a  pounding  afterwards  from  the  guns 
on  the  heights,  he  looked  out  for  the 
enemy's  skirmishers ;  saw  no  one ; 
thought  he  might  as  well  go  a  little 
further.  Just  then  our  batteries  at 
the  right  opened  on  the  French  posi- 
tion; some  of  our  shots  flew  too 
high,  and  came  clean  over  the  hill 
into  the  lane,  just  exactly  where  he 
was  standing." — Indeed  !  I  thought 
of  Captain  Gabion's  dream. — "  Well; 
he  saw  one  coming ;  didn't  trouble 
himself;  it  seemed  spent.  Just  when 
he  thought  it  was  going  to  stop,  it 
fetched  a  pitch  ;  took  him  in  the  side. 
Ho  was  found  when  our  troops  ad- 
vanced, and  brought  in  here."  At 
this  moment  the  pain  returned.  Tom 
again  made  wry  faces,  took  another 
chew  at  his  handkerchief,  and  soon 
recovered  as  before. 

44 Well,  Tom;  I'm  a  leisure  man. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?  Is  there 
anything  you  want  ? — anything  I  can 
get  you  ?" 

Cousin  Tom  looked  very  much  as- 
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if  tbere  was  something  he  did  want, 
yet  was  backward  to  speak.  u  Why," 
said  he,  u  I  suppose  by  this  time  yon 
can  get  into  Toulouse.  I  wish  you 
would  make  inquiries;  try  and  find 
me  some — But  never  mind ;  it's  of  no 
use.  The  ball  will  be  extracted  this 
evening,  and  to-morrow  1  shall  go  in 
myself." 

4 'Nonsense,  nonsense;  Til  go  this 
instant." 

44  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  though," 
said  Tom.  4<  Yesterday  morning  I 
tried  it.  Told  the  servant  to  have  my 
mule  ready ;  got  my  things  on  while 
the  doctor  was  sawing  away  on  the 
other  floor ;  slipped  down  stairs;  gave 
him  the  go-by.  Mounted — rode  to 
the  top  of  the  hill — was  riding  down 
into  the  city — almost  rode  iuto  a 
Freuch  piquet." 

44  No  fear  of  that  now,  Tom ;  the 
city  is  ours.  I  saw  the  French  troops 
marching  out.  Come,  tell  us,  old 
fellow.  What  is  it  you  fancy  ?  Any- 
thing the  doctor  sanctions,  you  know. 
A  quarter  of  mutton? — a  dozen  of 
pigeons  V — some  prime  French  sau- 
sages?— a  bushel  or  so  of  oysters? 
What  do  you  say  to  a  brace  of 
biddies  ?" 

44  Oh,  no !— oh,  no !"  said  Tom,  as 
if  the  very  mention  of  biddies  made 
him  sick.  u  We  were  always  in  ad- 
vance ;  got  fowls  and  turkeys  till  we 
hated  the  sight  of  them." 

u  Any  dish  from  a  French  cuisine, 
then  ?" 

44  Oh,  no— oh,  no !  Nothing  French, 
nothiug  Frenchified.  What  I  want, 
if  it's  to  be  got  at  all,  is  not  to  be  got 
good,  except  in  England— or  the  West 
Indies." 

44  Well,  but,  you  know,  Bordeaux 
is  open ;  West  India  produce  has  come 
into  the  country  by  ship-loads.  What 
is  it  ?  Come,  just  tell  us,  old  chap, 
and  I'll  go  and  get  it  for  yon  at  once, 
if  it's  to  be  had  in  Toulouse." 

Tom  was  not  so  well  as  be  looked ; 
and  there  was  evidently  something 
for  which,  like  other  sick  persons, 
he  was  inwardly  pining.  Now  that 
1  had  held  out  a  prospect  of  its 
attainment,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his 
eve  gleamed  with  feverish  eagerness. 
" 44  Well,  then,"  said  Tom, 4l  I  wish 
yon  would  try  and  get  me — but  it's  no 
use ;  it's  a  shame  to  bother  you. — I 
say,  though,  can  you  spare  the  time? 


Have  you  really  nothing  to  do  ?  Upon 
your  honour?— I've  been  longing  for 
them,  day  and  night,  ever  since  I  got 
here.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  get  me — 
some  tamarinds !" 

His  eye,  while  he  spoke,  fixed  full 
on  mine.  He  watched  my  countenance 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  dying  man  when 
he  makes  his  last  request.  4&  I'll  be 
off  and  try  this  instant,"  said  I,  though 
really  fearing  there  was  little  chance 
of  success. 

44 Oh,  thank  you — thank  you!" 
cried  Cousin  Tom.  I  waa  going. 
44  Here— here  I  Come  back  I  1  want 
to  8 peak  to  you !"  I  returned.  u  Old 
fellow,"  said  Tom,  with  a  coaxing, 
eager  grin,  "make  haste  now,  will 
you?  Bring  'em  directly — that's  a 
good  chap." 

44  Well,  but,  you  know— if  tama- 
rinds can't  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
is  there  nothing  else  ?" 

44 No,  stupid— no!  Tamarinds,  I 
sav ;  get  me  some  tamarinds.  What 
did  I  tell  you?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
tamarinds?  Now  then;  what  are 
you  waiting  for  ?  Cut  away,  and  be 
banged  to  you !    Be  off !— be  off  I" 

I  entered  the  ancient  and  very  inter- 
esting city  of  Toulouse,  and  rnshed 
through  streets  choked  with  cars  of 
wounded  men,  in  search  of  tamarinds. 
The  search  was  tedious,  and  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  inquired  at  all  the 
likeliest  shops ;  found  only  two  where 
they  professed  to  sell  tamarinds.  The 
samples  were  similar:  a  made-up, 
sticky  mess ;  a  black,  nauseous  elec- 
tuary, with  a  beastly  pharmaceutical 
odour,  and  barely  the  flavour  of 
tamarinds. 

It  was  no  pleasant  thought  return- 
ing to  poor  Tom  with  a  big  gallipot  of 
this  filthy  compound  stowed  in  each 
of  my  coat  pockets.  Yet,  though  bad 
thus  to  baulk  him,  it  waa  worse  to 
keep  him  in  suspense ;  so  1  started  on 
my  return  with  all  speed,  and,  in  my 
speed,  came  full  butt  against  a  pas- 
senger, who  hugged  me  like  a  wrestler, 
to  prevent  a  mutual  capsixe. 

44  Well,  Mr  Y— !  Glad  to  see  you 
so  active.  Something  of  importance, 
no  doubt ;  official  duty,  I  suppose." 

It  was  Gingham !  I  told  him  my 
troubles,  my  pursuit  in  behalf  of 
Cousin  Tom,  and  my  disappointment. 
Had  searched  all  Toulouse,  and  could 
find  no  good  tamarinds. 
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"  Shall  be  happy  to  supply  yon," 
stid  Gingham,  "  in  any  quantity  yonr 
cousin  can  require.  Got  a  whole 
te-.rful— capital.  Always  take  some 
with  me  when  I  visit  the  Continent. 
Got  them  on  Fish-street  Hill."  We 
walked  off  forthwith  to  Gingham's 
quarters. 

I  was  speedily  on  my  return  to 
Cousin  Tom,  with  Gingham  for  my 
companion,  and  a  good  jar  of  prime, 
iweet,  wholesome,  unsophisticated 
tamarinds.  On  approaching  Tom's 
bed,  I  held  up  the  jar  in  triumph. 
Tom  raised  himself  without  say  in  e  a 
word,  tucked  his  handkerchief  under 
his  chin,  and  sat  up,  poor  fellow,  like 
a  child,  with  eyes  half-closed  and 
month  half-open,  eager  to  be  fed.  In 
wont  a  spoonful.  The  next  instant — 
bolt ! — it  was  gone !  What  a  swallow  I 
He  sat  as  before,  ready  for  another. 
A  second  allowance  vanished  with 
equal  speed.  Down  it  goes!  Why, 
it's  like  feeding  a  young  rook! — 
Tom  now  laid  himself  down  again, 
exhausted.     "Here,"  said  he;   and 
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breathing  became  gradually  feebler 
and  less  perceptible.  The  moment 
when  it  ceased  entirely,  no  one  pre- 
sent could  determine.  *  This  only  was 
evident: — a  minute  before,  he  had 
given  signs  of  life ;  and  now,  he  had 
passed  into  another  world  1 

Cousin  Tom's  bullet  was  extracted 
the  same  afternoon,  with  immediate 
relief  to  the  patient.  During  the  ope- 
ration I  was  present,  by  Tom's  re- 
quest ;  and  friendship,  let  me  tell  you, 
has  more  pleasing  duties  than  that 
of  attending  on  such  emergencies. 
Tom,  however,  made  it  as  agreeable 
as  he  could.  Throughout  the  process 
ho  viciously  stared  me  full  in  the  face, 
grinning  most  horribly  from  time  to 
time,  half  in  agony,  half  in  fun. 
When  the  forceps  was  produced,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  that  terrific  im- 
plement, and  twisted  his  ugly  mug 
into  such  a  comical  grimace,  that 
mine,  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  was  screwed  into  a  smile. 
Tom  thereupon  clenched  his  fist,  with 
a  look  that  said  ferociously,  u  Laugh 


made  me  a  present  of  a  handful  of    again,  and  I'll  punch  yonr  eye.11 


tamarind  stones.  "  Now  put  a  good 
lot  in  that  jug,  and  fill  it  np  with 
water." 

While  the  drink  was  mixing,  an 
unusual  sound  called  our  attention  to 
the  adjoining  bed.  Captain  Gabion 
was  fast  sinking.  His  respiration, 
laborious  from  the  first,  had  now 
become  painfully  audible ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  breathe,  he  gasped.  The 
convulsive  movements  had  ceased. 
His  face  retained  its  natural  expres- 
sion ;  but  there  was  that  in  his  look 
which  told  us  he  was  a  dying  man. 
I  felt  at  the  moment  an  impression, — 
He  is  not  insensible !  His  lips  moved. 
Surely  he  is  trying  to  speak !  He 
strove  to  fix  his  eyes  on  us,  but  could 
not.  I  stooped  down,  observing  his 
lips  again  in  motion.  Yes,  he  was 
speaking.  I  caught  only  the  words — 
••  On  the  platform." 

"The  Calvinet  platform ?"  I  whis- 
pered in  reply.  "Is  that  the  spot 
where  you  wish — ?" 

Feebly,  tremulously  he  pressed  my 
hand,  which  had  just  before  taken  his. 
I  had  caught  his  last  reqnest,  then ;  a 
pravc  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Have, 
the  key  of  the  French  position,  where 
the  table-land,  crowned  with  redoubts, 
had  been  carried  by  our  troops.    His 


The  bullet,  doctor,  had  lodged  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  leg,  a  little 
above  the  ankle,  and,  I  need  not  in- 
form you,  came  out  rather  flattened. 
Tom  kept  it  as  a  bijou,  in  a  red  mo- 
rocco case  made  express  by  an  artist 
in  Toulouse.  Tom  called  it  his  pill- 
box. Neither  bone  was  broken  ;  but 
the  strain  of  this  disagreeable  visitant 
wedged  in  between  tliem,  and  rend- 
ing them  apart,  had  occasioned  from 
time  to  time  those  awful  twinges, 
which  Tom  assuaged  by  taking  a 
chew  at  his  handkerchief.  The 
enemy  removed,  he  not  only  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  comparative 
case,  but  was  relieved  from  the  con- 
stitutional irritation  which  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  by  hardness  of 
pnlse,  dryness  of  the  month,  parched 
lips,  a  dull,  hectic,  brickdust-colouml 
patch  on  each  cheek,  a  feverish  lustre 
of  the  eye,  and  an  enormous  appe- 
tite for  tamarinds. 

The  operation,  though,  I  ought  to 
have  said,  was  not  performed  l»y 
Pledget,  but  by  another  army  sur- 
geon, who  had  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  not  before  he  was  wanted. 
Poor  Pledget  was  qnite  done  up. 
His  powers,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, had  evidently  been  over- taxed. 
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Ho  looked  haggard  and  wild.  Yet 
still,  though  relieved,  anxious  about 
Lb  cases,  ho  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  and  fidgeted  from  one  patient 
to  another  ;  standing  a  while  in 
silence,  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
first  by  an  amputation,  then  by  a 
wounded  artery,  then  by  a  contusion, 
then  by  a  broken  head ;  while  his 
care-worn  countenance  expressed 
pleasure  or  pain,  according  to  the 
symptoms.  As  Cousin  Tom  was  now 
in  a  dreadful  fuss  to  be  off  for  Tou- 
louse, Gingham  and  I  applied  to  the 
newly-arrived  surgeon,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  the  removal. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  u  if 
no  bad  symptoms  supervene  in  the 
night,  it  may  safely  be  effected  to- 
morrow; that  is,  of  course,  with 
proper  care  and  precautions. " 

u  You  are  not  afraid,  sir,"  said 
Gingham,  "  that  to-morrow  may  be 
too  early  a  day,  then  ?  " 

44  Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  uif  we  had  more 
room  here,  better  accommodations, 
and  a  less  vitiated  atmosphere,  I  should 
say  a  later  day  would  be  better.  But, 
under  existing  circumstances,  less 
evil,  I  think,  is  likely  to  arise  from 
the  patient's  removal,  than  from  his 
remaining.  In  his  case/what  we  now 
have  most  to  look  to,  is  the  general 
health.  Keep  that  right,  and  the 
wound,  I  hope,  will  do  well.  There- 
fore the  sooner  he  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bad  air,  and  the  associations 
which  surround  him  here,  the  better 
for  hiin."  The  doctor  paused.  — 
44  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  Ging- 
ham full  in  the  face,  as  though  intui- 
tively knowing  he  spoke  to  a  real  good 
fellow,  u  pray,  sir,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  ask  the  question,  is  Mr  Pledget 
a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

14  There  are  few  men,  sir,"  replied 
Gingham,  u  for  whom  I  have  a  higher 
regard,  than  for  Mr  Pledget." 

44  Well,  shy  said  the  doctor,  44 1 
feel  rather  uneasy  about  him.  It's  a 
delicate  thing  to*  speak  about.  But 
you  yourself  must  have  noticed  bow 
changed  he  is,  by  the  labours  of  the 
last  three  days.  In  short,  to  speak 
plainly,  be  requires  to  be  looked  after ; 
and  just  at  this  time,  with  so  many 
wounded  upon  our  hands,  I  hardly 
know  whether  we  could  possibly  give 
him   the  attention  here  which  his 


case  requires.  If  it  is  neglected  now, 
it  may  become  serious.  Would  it  be 
asking  too  much,  if  I  requested  you  to 
take  charge  of  him  into  Toulouse  ?  " 

44  Take  him  with  us  this  instant, 
sir,"  said  Gingham;  uor  when  you 
please.  If  you  approve,  1*11  have  him 
with  me  in  my  own  quarters." 

44  I  really,  sir,  feel  obliged  to  you," 
said  the  doctor.  And  the  doctor 
looked  as  if  he  spoke  from  his  heart. 
44  Hope  you  understand,  though,  what 
it  is  you  are  taking  on  your  shoulders. 
For  a  few  days — not  longer,  I  hope — 
he  will  require  vigilant  superintend- 
ence, and,  possibly,  slight  control. 
His  case  demands  firmness,  and  indul- 
gence at  the  same  time." 

44  Yes,  sir,  I  understand,"  said 
Gingham.  "Shall  he  go  with  us 
now  ?" 

44 1  would  rather  have  him  under 
my  eye,"  said  the  doctor,  "  till  to- 
morrow morning.  Perhaps  a  night's 
rest  may  effect  a  favourable  change. 
In  the  interval,  too,  I  shall  have  time 
to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  removal." 
So  it  was  settled. 

The  next  morning  we  returned  to 
the  chateau,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  Pledget  and  Cousin  Tom. 
Tom's  patience,  though,  had  not  lasted 
out  till  our  arrival  At  sunrise,  again 
giving  the  doctor  the  go-by,  he  had 
got  on  his  things,  crept  down  stairs, 
mounted  his  mule,  and  taken  himself 
off.  In  fact,  he  had  got  into  Toulouse, 
obtained  a  billet,  and,  snugly  located 
in  a  respectable  French  family,  was 
prattling  the  vernacular,  which  he 
had  at  bis  fingers'  ends,  before  we 
arrived  at  the  chateau  to  fetch  him. 

It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  re- 
move Pledget.  He,  poor  man,  though 
all  the  better  for  a  night's  rest  and  a 
clean  shirt,  still  looked  very  unlike 
himself.  He  had  rested,  indeed,  but 
be  had  not  slept ;  and  his  medical 
colleague  hinted  to  Gingham,  ere  wo 
departed,  that  the  case  still  required 
vigilance  and  care.  The  state  of 
Pledget's  mind,  at  this  time,  was  sin- 
gular ;  he  had  all  at  once  become  ex- 
cessively ceremonious.  When  we 
reached  the  garden  gate  he  drew  up ; 
insisted  that  we  should  both  precede 
him  in  going  out.  Had  Gingham  and 
I  been  equallv  punctilious,  we  should 
not  have  reached  Toulouse  by  dinner- 
time. 
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Gingham  had  a  matter  upon  his 
mind.  Captain  Gabion  haying  ex- 
pressed a  last  wish  respecting  his 
funeral,  Gingham  had  undertaken  the 
whole  details,  and  some  arrangements 
had  been  necessary  at  the  chateau,  or 
our  departed  friend  would  speedily 
have  been  consigned,  on  the  spot,  to 
a  ready-made  grave.  Gingham  men- 
tioned the  subject  as  we  rode  along, 
and  began  stating  what  steps  he  had 
taken.  Pledget,  who  was  ambling 
side  by  side  with  us  on  his  mule,  sud- 
denly fell  behind.  Coosey,  previously 
admonished  by  Gingham,  kept  still 
further  in  the  rear.  We  waited  till 
Pledget  came  up. 

"Why,  Mr  Pledget,"  said  Ging- 
ham, "I  thought  we  had  lost  you, 
sir." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Pledget, 
with  gravity  ;  u  you  are  making  a 
confidential  communication.  Part  of 
it  I  unintentionally  overheard.  For 
this,  an  apology  is  dne  to  both  of 
yon.  Gentlemen,  I  most  humbly  beg 
your  pardon." 

We  rode  on.  Presently,  Pledget 
edged  up  alongside  of  me,  as  though 
he  had  something  important  to  com- 
municate. 

"  Mr  Y— ,"  said  he,  "  I  consider  it 
the  first  duty  which  one  gentleman 
owes  another,  to  avoid  giving  him 
needless  offence."  Not  exactly  per- 
ceiving to  what  this  observation  tend- 
ed, I  could  only  bow  my  acquiescence. 

44  But  if,"  continued  Pledget,  "  an 
offence  is  actually  given,  then  I  con- 
ceive the  next  duty  is  to  make  repa- 
ration by  an  humble  apology."  Apo- 
logy, it  was  evident,  was  now  the 
uppermost  idea  in  poor  Pledget's 
mind. 

44  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  seeking  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  "  I  think,  in  such 
a  case,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
feelings  of  both  parties.  And,  judging 
by  my  own,  I  should  say  that,  next 
to  making  an  apology,  there  arc  few 
things  one  would  more  wish  to  avoid 
than  receiving  one." 

44  And  accordingly,"  said  Gingham, 
44  in  the  intercourse  of  gentlemen,  it 
rarely,  very  rarely  occurs,  that  an 
actual  apology  is  deemed  requisite.  To 
signify  an  intention,  to  express  a  will- 
ingness to  apologise,  is  in  most  cases 
thought  amply  satisfactory.  Manly 
feeling  forbids  the  rest ;  and  honour 


itself  exacts  no  more."  Pledget  rode 
on  awhile,  absorbed  in  thought. 

44  Mr  Y— ,"  he  said  at  last,  u  I  ap- 
preciate your  sentiments,  as  well  as 
Mr  Gingham's ;  and  I  perceive  their 
drift.  Allow  me  to  say  it,  your  con- 
duct is  most  generous.  I  really  feel 
that  you  have  just  cause  to  complain 
of  mine ;  and,  if  it  would  pain  you  to 
receive  the  apology,  which  is  your 
due,  allow  ine  at  least  to  express  my 
willingness,  and,  believe  me,  it  was 
my  intention,  to  apologise." 

44  Mr  Pledget,  my  dear  sir,  what 
possible  need  of  apology  between  you 
and  me?  What  offence  has  been 
given  or  received  ?  I  know  of  none — 
never  dreamt  of  any." 

44  Very  handsome  of  you  to  say  so, 
Mr  Y— ,"  replied  Pledget.  "But 
what  could  be  more  inconsiderate  than 
my  conduct  yesterday  morning?  You 
must  have  felt  it ;  I  know  you  did. 
You  came  to  me  with  an  anxious 
inquiry  respecting  your  wounded 
cousin ;  I  spoke  to  yon  of  Captain 
Gabion.  It  was  wrong,  I  own.  Nay, 
not  merely  wrong,  it  was  unfeeling. 
I  trust  you  will  bear  in  mind  my  pecu- 
liar circumstances  at  the  time.  I  was 
overwhelmed,  perplexed,  bewildered, 
I " 

Gingham  now  saw  it  was  high  time 
to  interpose,  and  with  much  adroit- 
ness gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation. But  ere  we  were  housed  in 
Toulouse,  Pledget,  addressing  us  alter- 
nately, and  continually  discovering 
fresh  grounds  of  self-accusation,  had 
made  two  or  three  more  apologies. 

For  a  few  days,  sedulously  and  most 
kindly  tended  by  Gingham,  who  ma- 
naged him  admirably,  and  evinced 
equal  tact  and  delicacy,  Pledget  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  alternate  depres- 
sion and  excitement,  with  occasional 
hallucinations.  He  made  apologies  to 
all  who  came  near  him  ;  and,  ere  he 
quitted  Gingham's  quarters,  had 
begged  pardon,  again  and  again,  of 
every  servant  in  the  household.  From 
my  first  conversation  with  Gingham 
on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  at  Falmouth, 
I  always  valued  his  acquaintance. 
But  when  I  had  seen  him  in  this  his 
new  character  as  Pledget's  nurse, 
wise,  thoughtful,  vigilant,  and  indul- 
gent, I  really  grew  proud  of  such  a 
friend. 

Within  a  week  Pledget  was  almost 
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himself  again ;  and  long  before  he 
quitted  Toulouse,  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land at  Bordeaux,  he  was  fully  and 
permanently  restored. 

Cousin  Tom's,  though,  was  a  busi- 
ness of  more  time.  He  begged  or 
borrowed  a  formidable  sapling,  with  a 
knob  as  big  as  his  fist,  and  was  soon  able 
to  hobble  about  Toulouse,  very  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  But  the 
bones  of  his  leg  had  been  injured, 
though  not  broken  ;  and  it  was  long 
before  the  wound  got  well,  if  it  ever 
did.  I  was  with  him  many  months 
after  in  London,  when*  the  Medical 
Board  sat  to  award  gratuities  and 
pensions  to  the  wounded  and  disabled 
officers  of  the  Peninsular  Army. 
Lucky,  then,  did  the  wight  esteem 
himself  who  had  lost  a  limb  or  an 
eye.  Tom  was  waiting  for  his  turn 
to  go  before  the  Board ;  I  saw  him 
two  days  previously.  His,  I  feared, 
was  only  a  case  for  a  gratuity ;  but 
Tom  was  determined  to  go  for  a  pen- 
sion, and  made  sure  of  getting  it.  I 
ventured  to  express  my  doubts ;  Tom 
whipped  off  his  half-boot,  turned  down 
his  sock,  and  exclaimed  triumphantly, 
"Look  at  that!"  The  wound  was 
clean,  but  looked  fresh;  much,  in- 
deed, as  it  appeared  two  days  after 
the  fight  when  the  bullet  was  extract- 
ed, and  still  big  enough  to  re-admit  it. 
"  If  the  Board  don't  give  me  a  pen- 
sion,*1 cried  Tom,  u  for  such  a  punch 
as  that,  why,  all  I  can  say  is,  they 
deserve  to  be  punched  themselves. 
Saw  him  again  after  the  inspection. 
"  It's  no  go,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  tried 
hard  for  it,  too.  Got  up  early  in  the 
morning — slapped  twice  round  the 
Park  at  a  swinging  pace.    When  I 


went  before  them  it  was  red  all 
about,  a  couple  of  inches.  The  flinty- 
hearted  villains  gave  me  only  a  gra- 
tuity, though  it  bled  while  they  were 
looking  at  it" 

At  an  early  day  after  Pledget's  and 
Tom's  removal,  we  assembled  at  the 
chateau,  on  an  occasion  in  which  we 
all  felt  a  melancholy  interest — the 
funeral  of  Captain  Gabion.  The  mili- 
tary arrangements,  of  course,  did  not 
rest  with  us ;  Gingham  had  made  every 
provision  which  was  left  to  his  care 
with  equal  liberality  and  propriety. 
Gingham  also,  no  chaplain  being  pre- 
sent, officiated  at  the  grave.  He  read 
the  service  with  great  devoutness  and 
solemnity.  The  procession  was  join- 
ed, as  we  ascended  the  hill,  by  a 
mounted  officer,  a  major  of  the  artil- 
lery, who,  during  the  whole  of  the 
service,  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and 
stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
coffin  till  it  was  lowered  into  the 
grave.  The  whole  concluded,  he 
approached  and  shook  hands  with 
Gingham  and  myself,  spoke  a  few 
hurried  words,  took  a  hasty  leave, 
mounted,  and  rode  away.  Gingham 
and  I  waited  by  the  grave  till  all  was 
filled  in  and  made  right;  we  then 
walked  down  together  towards  the 
city,  both  for  some  timo  silent.  I 
spoke  first. 

41  Wouldn't  it  be  right  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  friends  ?  I  think  they 
ought  to  know  the  exact  position  of 
the  grave,  and  also  the  particulars 
which  I  got  from  my  cousin." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Gingham;  44it 
would,  I  think,  be  as  well  to  give 
them  all  the  information  you  can.  I 
have  already  written  to  the  widow." 
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The  great  and  honourable  feature 
of  Chateaubriand's  mind,  amidst  some 
personal  weaknesses,  is  its  noble 
and  disinterested  character.  It  differs 
from  what  we  see  around  us,  but  it 
differs  chiefly  in  superior  elevation. 
It  united,  to  a  degree  which  perhaps 
will  never  again  be  witnessed,  the 
lofty  feelings  of  chivalry,  with  the 
philanthropic  visions  of  philosophy. 
In  the  tribune  ho  was  often  a  Liberal 
of  the  modern  school ;  but  in  action 
he  was  always  a  paladin  of  the  olden 
time.  His  fidelity  was  not  to  pros- 
perity, but  to  adversity  ;  his  bond 
was  not  to  the  powerful,  but  to  the  un- 
fortunate; reversing  the  revolutionary 
maxim,  he  brought  the  actions  of  public 
men  to  the  test,  not  of  success,  but  of 
disaster.  He  often  irritated  his  friends 
when  in  power  by  the  independence 
of  his  language,  but  he  never  failed  to 
command  the  respect  of  his  enemies 
when  in  adversity,  by  his  constancy 
to  misfortune.  "  Vive  le  roi  quand- 
meme,"  ever  became  bis  principle 
when  the  gales  of  adversity  blew,  and 
the  hollow-hearted  support  of  the 
world  began  to  fail.  Prosperity  often 
saw  him  intrepid,  perhaps  imprudent 
in  expression,  but  misfortune  never 
failed  to  exhibit  him  generous  and 
faithful  in  action;  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  royalty  was  never  so 
strikingly  evinced  as  when  that  cause 
in  France  was  most  desperate.  He 
was  the  very  antipodes  of  the  hideous 
revolutionary  tergiversation  of  Fou- 
tainebleau.  A  pilgrim  in  this  scene 
of  trial,  he  was  ever  ready,  after 
having  attained  the  summit  of  worldly 
grandeur,  to  descend  at  the  call  of 
honour  ;*  aud,  resuming  his  staff  and 
scrip,  to  set  out  afresh  on  the  path  of 
duty.  He  was  fitted  to  be  the  object 
of  jealousy  and  spite  to  kings  and 
ministers  in  power,  whose  follies  ho 
disdained  to  flatter  or  to  overlook  their 
vices,  and  of  eternal  admiration  to  the 
great  and  the  good  in  every  future  age, 
whose  hearts  his  deeds  not  less  than 
his  words  will  cause  to  throb.  Such 
a  character  might  pass  for  fabulous  or 


imaginary,  were  it  not  clearly  evinced, 
not  only  by  words,  but  actions  ;  not 
only  in  the  thoughts  of  genius,  but  in 
the  deeds  of  honour.  His  life,  and  the 
feelings  by  which  it  was  regulated,  are 
well  worth  examining,  although  we  fear 
he  will  find  but  few  imitators  in  these 
days,  and  is  more  likely,  in  a  utilitarian 
and  money-seeking  age,  to  be  classed 
with  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
as  a  species  of  existence  never  again 
to  be  seen  in  this  world. 

A  character  of  this  description 
naturally  became  enamoured  of  awful 
or  heartstirring  events,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  find  a  friend  in  those  capable 
of  noble  or  heroic  deeds  in  the  ranks 
even  of  his  enemies.  Both  qualities 
are  evinced  in  the  following  graphic 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Grand 
Army  when  it  arrived  at  Sraolensko 
during  the  Moscow  retreat : — 

"  On  the  9th  November,  the  troops  at 
length  reached  Smolensko.  An  order  of 
Buonaparte  forbade  any  one  to  enter 
before  the  posts  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  Imperial  Guard.  The  soldiers  on  the 
outside  were  grouped  in  great  numbers 
round  the  foot  of  the  walls  :  those  within 
were  under  coyer.  The  air  resounded 
with  the  imprecations  of  those  who  were 
shut  out.  Clothed  in  dirty  Cossack  cloaks, 
horse-cloths,  and  worn-out  blankets,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  old  carpets, 
broken  helmets, ragged  shakos,  for  the  most 
part  torn  by  shot,  stained  with  blood,  or 
hacked  in  pieces  by  sabre-cuts  —  with 
haggard  and  yet  ferocious  countenances, 
they  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts 
gnashing  their  teeth,  with  the  expression 
of  those  prisoners  who,  under  Louis  the 
Fat,  bore  in  their  right  hand  their  left 
cut  off :  you  would  hare  taken  them  for 
infuriated  inatque$,  or  famished  madmen 
escaped  from  Bedlam.  At  length  the 
Old  and  Young  Guard  arrived:  they 
were  quickly  admitted  into  the  place 
which  had  been  wasted  by  conflagration 
on  occasion  of  our  first  passage.  Loud 
cries  of  indignation  were  immediately 
raised  against  the  privileged  corps.  *  Is 
the  army  to  be  left  nothing  but  what  it 
leaves  V  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Mean- 
while the  household  troops,  who  had  been 
admitted,  rushed  in  tumultuous  crowds 
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to  the  magazines  like  an  insurrection  of 
spectres :  the  guards  at  the  doors  re- 
pulsed them  ;  they  fought  in  the  streets  : 
the  dead,  the  wounded  encumbered  the 
pavements,  the  women,  the  children,  the 
dying  filled  the  waggons.  The  air  was 
poisoned  by  the  multitude  of  dead  bodies; 
even  old  soldiers  were  seized  with  idiocy 
or  madness  ;  some  whose  hair  stood  on 
end  with  horror,  blasphemed,  or  laughed 
with  a  ghastly  air  and  fell  dead.  Na- 
poleon let  his  wrath  exhale  in  impreca- 
tions against  a  miserable  commissary, 
none  of  the  orders  given  to  which  had 
been  executed. 

"The  army,  a  hundred  thousand  strong 
when  it  left  Moscow,  now  reduced  to 
thirty  thousand,  was  followed  by  a  band 
of  fifty  thousand  stragglers;  there  were 
not  eighteen  hundred  horsemen  mounted. 
Napoleon  gare  the  command  of  them  to 
M.  de  Latour  Maubourg.  That  officer, 
who  had  led  the  cuirassiers  to  the  assault 
of  the  great  redoubt  of  Borodino,  had 
had  his  head  almost  cleft  asunder  by 
the  stroke  of  a  sabre  ;  he  afterwards  lost 
a  leg  at  Dresden.  Perceiving  his  servant 
in  tears  when  the  operation  was  over,  he 
said  to  him,  '  Why  do  you  weep  !  you 
will  hare  only  one  boot  to  dean/  That 
general,  who  remained  faithful  to  misfor- 
tune, became  the  preceptor  of  Henry  V. 
in  the  first  years  of  the  exile  of  that 
prince.  I  lift  my  hat  in  his  presence,  as 
in  that  of  the  Incarnation  of  Honour." — 
Memoirs,  vi.  p.  116,  118. 

As    Chateaubriand    had   declined 
office,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
consequence,  when  Napoleon   mur- 
dered the  l)uke  d'Enguien,  his  life, 
from  that  period  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  was  one  of  retirement 
and  observation.    The  important  part 
which  he  took  in  the  Restoration,  by 
the  publication  of  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet De  Buonaparte  ei  dee  Bourbons, 
restored  him  to  political  life.     The 
effect  produced   by  that  work  was 
immense,   and   the   placing   of  the 
ancient   race  of  monarchs   on   the 
throne  was  in  a  great  degree  owing 
to  it ;    for,    at    a   crisis  when    the 
intentions  of  the  Allies  were  yet  unde- 
cided, and  Austria  openly  supported 
the  strong  party  in  France   which 
inclined    for  a  regency  with  Marie 
Louise  at  its  head,  it  swelled  im- 
mensely the  numbers  of  the  decided 
Royalists,  and  gare  a  definite  and 
tangible  object  to  their  hitherto  vague 
and    divided   aspirations.      It   was 
written  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and 


bears  marks  of  the  haste  of  its  com- 
position in  the  vehemence  of  its  ideas 
and  the  occasional  exaggeration  of  its 
assertions ;  but  it  was  the  very  thing 
required  for  a  national  crisis  of  unex- 
ampled importance,  when  every  hour 
was  fraught  with  lasting  consequences, 
and  ever}'  effort  of  genius  was  required 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order  in  European  society.  Of  the 
first  conception  and  subsequent  com- 
pletion of  this  remarkable  work  he 
gives  the  following  account  :— 

"  I  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  my 
solitary    valley.      The    earth   trembled 
under  the  footsteps  of  stranger  armies:  I 
wrote  like  the  last  Roman,  amidst  the 
din  of  barbarian  invasion.    During  the 
day,  I  traced  lines  as  agitated  as  the 
events  which  were  passing  :   at   night, 
when  the  roar  of  cannon  was  no  longer 
heard  in  my  solitary  woods,  I  returned  to 
the  silence  of  the  years  which  sleep  in 
the  tomb,  and  to  the  peace  of  my  earlier 
life.    The  agitated  pages  which  I  wrote 
during  the  day,  became,  when  put  to- 
gether, my  pamphlet  On  Buonaparte  and 
tks  Bourbons.    I  had  so  high  an  idea  of 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the  valour  of 
our  soldiers,  that  the  idea  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  successful  in  its  ultimate  results, 
never  entered  into  my  imagination  ;  but 
1  thought  that  such  an  invasion,  by  mak- 
ing the  French  see  the  dangers  to  which 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  exposed 
them,  would  lead  to  an  interior  move- 
ment, and  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
French  would  be  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.    It  was  under  that  impression  that 
I  wrote  my  notes,  in  order  that,  if  our 
political    assemblies    should    arrest  the 
march  of  the  Allies,  and  separate  them- 
selves from  a  great  man  who  had  become 
their  scourge,  they  should  know  to  what 
haven  to  turn.    The  harbour  of  refuge 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  ancient  au- 
thority, under  which  our  ancestors  had 
lived  during  ei*ht  centuries,  but  modified 
according  to  the  changes  of  tune.     Du- 
ring a  tempest,  when  one  finds  himself  at 
the  gate  of  an  old  edifice,  albeit  in  ruins, 
he  is  glad  to  seek  its  shelter."— Vol.  vi. 
p.  196,  197. 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  in  a 
note,  has  described  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  memorable  pamphlet 
was  written,  and  the  morbid  anxiety 
with  which  she  was  devoured  during 
its  composition : — 

*  Had  the  pages  of  that  pamphlet  been 
seized  by  the  police,  the  result  could  not 
have  been  a  moment  doubtful :  the  sen- 
tence was  the  scaffold.    Nevertheless  the 
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author  was  inconceivably  negligent  about 
concealing  it.  Often,  when  he  went  ont, 
he  left  the  sheets  on  the  table  :  at  night 
he  only  placed  them  under  his  pillow, 
which  he  did  in  presenoe  of  his  valet 
— an  honest  youth,  it  is  true,  but  who 
might  hare  betrayed  him.  For  my  part, 
I  .was  in  mortal  agonies  :  whenever  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  went  ont,  I  seized  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  concealed  it  on  my  person. 
One  day,  in  crossing  the  Tuileries,  I  per- 
ceived I  had  it  not  upon  me,  and  being 
sure  I  had  it  when  I  went  ont,  I  did  not 
doubt  that  I  had  let  it  fall  on  the  road. 
Already  I  beheld  that  fatal  writing  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  arrested.  I  fell  down  in 
a  swoon  in  the  garden,  and  some  kind- 
hearted  person  carried  me  to  my  house, 
from  which  I  had  only  got  a  short  dis- 
tance. What  agony  I  endured  when, 
ascending  the  stair,  I  floated  between 
terror,  which  now  amounted  almost  to  a 
certainty,  and  a  slight  hope  that  I  might 
hare  forgot  .the  pamphlet.  On  reach- 
ing my  husband's  apartment,  I  felt  again 
ready  to  faint :  I  approached  the  bed — I 
felt  under  the  pillow ;  there  was  nothing 
there  :  I  lifted  the  mattress,  and  there 
was  the  roll  of  paper !  My  heart  still 
beats  every  time  1  think  of  it.  Never  in 
my  life  did  I  experience  such  a  moment 
of  joy.  With  truth  can  I  say,  my  joy 
would  not  have  been  so  great  if  I  had 
been  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
for  it  was  one  who  was  more  dear  to  me 
than  life  itself  whom  I  saw  rescued  from 
destruction."— Vol.  vi.  p.  206,  207. 

On  the  entrance  of  Louis  XVIII. 
into  Paris,  on  the  3d  May  1814,  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  from  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  to  that  monarch,  gave  orders 
that  none  but  French  troops  should 
appear  in  the  procession.  The  Old 
Guard  lined  the  streets  next  the  pa- 
lace, and  Chateaubriand  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which 
they  received  him : — 

"  A  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  Old 
Guard  kept  the  ground,  from  the  Pont 
Neuf  to  Notre  Dame,  along  the  Quai  des 
Orfures.  I  do  not  believe  that  human 
figures  ever  expressed  anything  so  mena- 
cing and  so  terrible.  These  grenadiers, 
covered  with  wounds,  so  long  the  terror 
of  Europe,  who  had  seen  so  many  thou- 
sand bullets  fly  over  their  heads,  who 
seemed  to  smell  of  fire  and  powder — these 
very  men,  deprived  of  their  leader,  were 
forced  to  salute  an  old  king,  enfeebled  by 


time  and  not  combats,  guarded  by  an. 
army  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Prus- 
sians, in  the  conquered  capital  of  Napo- 
leon !  Some,  shaking  their  heads,  made 
their  huge  bearskins  fall  down  over  their 
eyes,  so  as  not  to  see  what  was  passing  : 
others  lowered  the  extremities  of  their 
mouths,  to  express  their  contempt  and 
rage  :  others,  through  their  mustaches, 
let  their  teeth  be  seen,  which  they 
gnashed  like  tigers.  When  they  pre- 
sented arms,  it  was  with  a  gesture  of 
fury,  as  if  they  brought  them  down  to  the 
charge.  The  sound  they  made  with  the 
recover  was  like  thunder.  Never,  it 
must  be  admitted,  had  men  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  trial,  or  suffered  such  a 
punishment.  If,  in  that  moment,  they 
had  been  called  to  vengeance,  they  would 
have  exterminated  the  last  man,  or 
perished  in  the  attempt. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  line  was  a 
young  hussar  on  horseback,  with  his 
drawn  sabre  in  his  hand  ;  his  whole  body 
literally  quivered  with  a  convulsive 
movement  of  wrath.  He  was  deadly 
pale  ;  his  eyes  rolled  round  in  the  most 
frightful  manner  ;  he  opened  his  mouth 
alternately  and  shut  it,  grinding  his 
teeth,  and  uttering  inarticulate  cries  of 
rage.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  a  Russian 
officer  :  no  words  can  express  the  look 
which  he  gave  him.  When  the  carriage 
of  the  King  passed  before  him,  he  made 
his  horse  leap  forward :  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  withstood  with  difficulty  the 
temptation  to  precipitate  himself  on  his 
sovereign.* 

*  The  Restoration,  at  its  very  outset, 
committed  an  irreparable  fault.  It 
should  have  disbanded  the  army,  pre- 
serving only  the  marshals,  generals,  mili- 
tary governors,  and  officers,  in  their  rank, 
pay,  and  appointments.  The  soldiers,  in 
this  manner,  would  have  gradually  re- 
entered their  ranks,  as  they  have  since 
done  into  the  Royal  Guard ;  but  they 
would  have  done  so  isolated  from  each 
other.  The  legitimate  monarch  would  no 
longer  have  had  arrayed  against  him  the 
soldiers  of  the  empire  in  regiments  and 
brigades,  as  they  had  been  daring  the 
days  of  their  glory,  for  ever  talking  to 
each  other  of  times  past,  and  comparing 
the  conquests  of  Napoleon  with  their  in- 
glorious inactivity  under  their  new 
master. 

"  The  miserable  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  Maison  Kouge,  that  mixture  of 
the  military  men  of  the  old  monarchy  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  new  empire,  only  aug- 
mented the  evil.      To  suppose  that  vete- 


*  Having  ourselves  seen  the  Old  Guard  on  this  trying  occasion,  we  can  vouch  for 
the  general  fidelity  of  Chateaubriand's  narrative. 
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r*ns  famous  on  a  hundred  fields  of 
battle  should  not  be  shocked  at  seeing 
young  men — brave  without  doubt,  but 
for  the  most  part  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms—  to  see  them  wear,  without 
baring  earned  or  deserved,  the  marks  of 
high  military  rank,  was  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  human  nature.11 — 
Vol.  vi.  p.  311-313. 

These  observations  of  Chateaubri- 
and's are  well  founded,  and  the  last,  in 
particular,  is  very  important;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  by  any 
measures  that  could  have  been  adopted, 
the  support  of  the  army  could  have 
been  secured,  or  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  established  on  a  secure  foun- 
dation. It  was  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  replaced  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
stranger  which  was  the  insurmount- 
able difficulty ;  it  was  national  subju- 
gation, the  capture  of  Paris,  which 
had  for  ever  stained  the  white  flag. 
This  original  sin  in  its  birth  attended 
the  Restoration  through  every  subse- 
quent year  of  its  existence :  it  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  operated  with  equal  force  in 
bringing  about  the  still  more  fatal  one 
of  1848.  Impatience  of  repose — a 
desire  to  precipitate  themselves  on 
foreign  nations — an  aversion  to  the 
employments  and  interests  of  peace, 
were  the  secret  but  principal  causes  of 
these  convulsions.  If  either  Louis 
XVIII.  or  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
young  and  warlike  princes,  and  the 
recollection  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo, 
of  the  invasions  of  France,  and  the 
double  capture  of  its  capital,  had  not 
prevented  them  from  engaging  in  the 
career  of  foreign  warfare;  if  they 
had  been  enterprising  and  victorious, 
they  would  have  secured  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  nation,  and 
continued  the  honoured  possessors 
of  the  throne  of  Fvance.  But  this 
dazzling  though  perilous  career  was 
denied  to  Louis  XVIII.  To  him 
there  was  left  only  the  difficult,  per- 
haps the  impossible  task,  of  reconcil- 
ing irrevocable  enmities,  of  closing 
irremediable  wounds,  of  appeasing 
inextinguishable  mortifications.  They 
have  been  thus  set  forth  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  genius : — 

"  The  house  of  Bourbon  was  placed  in 
Pari*  at  the  Restoration  as  a  trophy  of 


the   European  confederation.      The  re- 
turn of  the  'ancient  princes  was  insepar- 
ably associated,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
the  cession  of  extensive  provinces,  with 
the  payment  of  an  immense  tribute,  with 
the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  by  hostile 
armies,    with    the    emptiness    of   those 
niches  in  which  the  gods  of  Athens  and 
Rome  had   been  the  objects  of  a   new 
idolatry,  with    the   nakedness  of  those 
walls  on  which  the  Transfiguration  had 
shone  with   a  light  as  glorious  as  that 
which  overhung  Mount  Thabor.     They 
came  back  to  a  land  iu  which  they  could 
recognise  nothing.    The  Seven  Sleepers 
of  the  legend,  who  closed  their  eyes  when 
the  Pagans  were  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians,   and   woke   when   the    Christians 
were    persecuting   the  Pagans,  did    not 
find   themselves  in  a  world  more  com- 
pletely new  to  them.    Twenty  years  had 
done    the  work  of  twenty  generations. 
Events  had  come  thick ;   men  had  lived 
fast.     The  old  institutions  and  the  old 
feelings  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
There  was  a  new  church  founded   and 
endowed  by  the  usurper ;  a  new  nobility, 
whose  titles  were  taken  from  the  fields 
of  .battle,  disastrous  to  the  ancient  line; 
a  new  chivalry,  whose  crosses  had  been 
wou  by  exploits  which  seemed  likely  to 
make  the  banishment  of  the  Emigrants 
perpetual ;  a  new  code,  administered  by 
a  new  magittracy ;  a  new  body  of  pro- 
prietors, holding  the  soil  by  a  new  tenure; 
the  most  aucient  local  distinctions  effaced, 
the  most  familiar  names  obsolete.    There 
was  no  longer  a  Normandy,  a  Brittany, 
or  a  CJuienne.    The  France  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  passed  away  as  completely  as  one  of 
the     Preadamite    worlds.        Its     fossil 
remains  might  now  and  then  excite  curi- 
osity; but  it  was  as  impossible   to  pnt 
life  into  the  old  institutions  as  to  animate 
the  skeletons  which  are  imbedded  in  the 
depths  of  primeval  strata.    The  revolu- 
tion in  the  laws  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  but  an  outward  sign  of  that 
mightier    revolution  which   had    taken 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and 
which    affected    every   transaction    and 
feeling  of  life.    It  was  as  absurd  to  thiuk 
that  France  could  again  be  placed  under 
the  feudal  system,  as  that  our  globe  could 
be  overrun  by  mammoths.     Louis  might 
efface  the  initials  of  the  Emperor,  but  he 
eould  not  turn  his  eyes  without  seeing 
tome  object  which  reminded  him  he  was 
a  stranger  in  the  palace  of  his  lathers.*'  * 

As  a  parallel  to  this  splendid  pas- 
sage, though  in  an  entirely  different 
style,  we  gladly  give  place  to  a  noblo 
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burst  of  Chateaubriand,  on  that  most 
marvellous  of  marvellous  events,  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  It 
was  natural  that  so  memorable  a 
revolution  should  strongly  impress 
his  imaginative  mind ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  exceeded  himself  in  the 
reflections  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
We  know  not  whether  to  award  the* 
prize  to  the  Englishman  or  the 
Frenchman,  in  these  parallel  passages. 
They  are  both  masterpieces  in  their 
way.  Perhaps  the  correct  view  is, 
that  Macaulay  is  superior  in  graphic 
force  and  the  accumulation  of  sarcas- 
tic images  ;  Chateaubriand  in  lofty 
thought  and  imaginative  images. 

u  On  the  1st  March,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Napoleon  approached  the 
coast  of  France  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan  ;  he 
disembarked,  walked  along  the  shore, 
gathered  a  few  violets,  and  bivouacked 
in  an  olive  wood.  The  inhabitants  with- 
drew in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  He  left 
Antibes  to  his  left,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  Mountains  of  Grasse  in  Dau- 
phiny.  At  Sisterone  the  road  passes 
a  defile  where  twenty  men  might  have 
stopped  him;  he  did  not  meet  a  living 
soul.  He  advanced  without  opposition 
among  the  inhabitants  who  the  year 
before  had  wished  to  murder  him.  Into 
the  void  which  was  formed  around  his 
gigantic  shade,  if  a  few  soldiers  entered, 
they  straightway  yielded  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  eagles.  His  fascinated  ene- 
mies seek  him  and  find  him  not ;  he 
shrowds  himself  in  his  glory,  as  the  lion 
in  the  Sahara  desert  conceals  himself  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
his  pursuers.  Enveloped  in  a  burning 
halo,  the  bloody  phantoms  of  Areola, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
Eylau,  the  Moskwa,  Liitzen,  and  Bautzen, 
form  his  cortege  amidst  a  million  of  the 
dead.  From  the  midst  of  that  column  of 
smoke  and  flame,  issue  at  the  gates  of 
towns  some  trumpet-notes  mingled  with 
tricolor  standards,  and  the  gates  fly  open. 
When  Napoleon  passed  the  Niemen,  at 
the  bead  of  four  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  to  blow 
into  the  air  the  palace  of  the  Czars  at 
Moscow,  he  was  less  wonderful  than 
when,  breaking  his  ban,  casting  his  fet- 
ters as  a  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  kings,  lie 
came  alone  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  to  sleep 
peaceably  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries." 
— VoL  vi.  p.  359,  360. 

To  a  mind  like  that  of  Chateau- 
briand, reposing  in  solitude  when 
Napoleon  was  acting  with  such  mar- 
vellous effect  in  the  world,  the  cha- 


racter and  qualities  of  that  wonderful 
man  could  not  fail  to  be  a  constant 
object  of  solicitude  and  observation. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  he 
braved  the  Emperor  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  and  essentially  contri- 
buted, in  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  to  his 
dethronement,  and  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  line  of  princes. 
But,  as  is  not  unusual  with  persons 
of  his  highly-wrought  and  generous 
temper  of  mind,  his  hostility  to  the 
Emperor  declined  with  the  termina- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  his  admira- 
tion for  his  genius  rose  with  the  base 
desertion  of  the  revolutionary  crowd 
who  had  fawned  upon  him  when  on 
the  throne.  The  following  observa- 
tions on  the  style  of  his  writings, 
indicate  the  growth  of  this  counter 
feeling,  and  are  in  themselves  equally 
just  and  felicitous : — 

"  His  partisans  have  sought  to  make 
of  Buonaparte  a  perfect  being  ;  a  model 
of  sentiment,  of  delicacy,  of  morality, 
and  of  justice — a  writer  like  Caesar  and 
Thucydides,  an  orator  like  Demosthenes, 
a  historian  like  Tacitus.  The  publio 
discourses  of  Napoleon,  his  sonorous 
phrases  in  the  tent  and  at  the  council 
board,  are  the  less  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  that  many  of  the  catas- 
trophes which  he  announced  have  not 
been  accomplished,  while  the  warlike 
Isaiah  himself  has  disappeared.  Pro- 
phecies of  doom  which  follow  without 
reaching  states  become  ridiculous.  It  is 
their  accomplishment  which  renders  them 
sublime.  During  sixteen  years,  Napoleon 
was  the  incarnation  of  destiny.  Destiny 
now  is  mute,  and  he,  too,  should  be  so. 
Buonaparte  was  not  a  Csusar  ;  his  educa- 
tion had  neither  been  learnedly  nor  care- 
fully conducted  :  half  a  stranger,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  first  rules  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  could  hardly  spell  it;  but 
what  did  it  signify,  after  all,  that  his 
expression  was  defective  !— he  gave  the 
law  to  the  universe.  His  bulletins  have 
the  most  thrilling  of  all  eloquence — that 
of  victory.  Sometimes,  during  the  intoxi- 
cations of  success,  they  affected  to  be 
written  on  a  drum-head  :  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  lugubrious  accents,  something 
emerged  which  excites  a  smile.  I  have 
read  all  that  Napoleon  has  written — the 
first  manuscripts  of  his  infancy,  his  love- 
letters  to  Josephine,  the  five  volumes  of 
his  discourses,  bulletins,  and  orders;  but 
I  have  found  nothing  which  so  truly 
portrays  the  character  of  that  great 
man,  when  in  adversity,  as  the  following 
autograph  note  left  at  Elba  : — 
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* '  My  heart  refuses  to  share  in  ordinary 
Joys  as  ordinary  sorrows. 

"  *  Not  haying  given  myself  life,  I  am 
not  entitled  to  take  it  away. 

u  (  My  bad  genius  appeared  to  me  and 
announced  my  end,  which  I  fonnd  at 
Leipsic. 

"  *  1  hare  conjured  op  the  terrible 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  will  overrun 
the  world.' 

"  Certes,  there  is  Napoleon  to  the  very 
life.  His  bulletins  and  discourses  have 
often  great  energy;  but  it  was  not  his 
•own;  it  belonged  to  the  age;  he  only 
adopted  it  It  sprang  from  the  revolu- 
tionary energy,  which  he  only  weakened 
by  moving  in  opposition  to  it.  Dan  ton 
said,  *  The  metal  is  fused;  if  you  do  not 
watch  over  the  furnace,  yon  will  be  con- 
sumed.' St  Just  replied,  '  Do  it  \f  you 
dare*  These  words  contain  the  whole 
secret  of  our  Revolution.  Those  who 
make  revolutions  by  halves,  do  nothing 
bnt  dig  their  own  graves." — Vol.  vii. 
p.  101. 

Certes,  there  is  Chateaubriand  to 
the  very  life. 

Chateaubriand,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Loois  XVIII.  at  Ghent; 
adhering  thus  to  his  ruling  maxim 
throughout  life,  "  Fidelity  to  misfor- 
tune. So  great  were  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of 
European  freedom,  by  the  energetic 
series  of  papers  which  he  poured 
forth  with  unwearied  vigour  every 
week,  that  there  were  serious  thoughts, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  pro- 
moting him  to  the  dignity  of  Prime 
Minister.  Louis  XVIII.  openly  in- 
clined to  it ;  and  if  his  advice  had 
prevailed,  the  catastrophe  which 
fifteen  years  afterwards  befel  his 
family,  would  probably  have  been 
prevented.  But  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culty lay  here :  the  pure  and  honour- 
able mind  of  Chateaubriand  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  forming  a  Ministry 
in  conjunction  with  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche ;  and  yet  their  influence  was 
such  that  the  monarch,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  was  compelled  to 
court  their  assistance.  Expedience, 
at  least  immediate  expedience,  seem- 
ed to  counsel  it;  bnt  Chateaubriand, 
animated  by  higher  principles,  and 
gifted  with  a  more  prophetic  mind, 
anticipated  no  lasting  advantage,  bnt 
rather  the  reverse,  from  an  alliance 
with  the  arch-regicide  of  Nantes,  and 
the  arch-traitor  who  had  sworn  alle- 


giance to  and  betrayed  toeelve  Govern- 
ments in  succession.  But  the  chorus 
of  "  base  unanimitiu"  as  he  expresses 
it,  with  which  the  monarch  was  sur- 
rounded, proved  too  strong  for  any 
single  individual,  how  gifted  soever. 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand  were  taken 
into  power,  and  Chateaubriand  re- 
tired. Of  the  conversation  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  when  this  vital  change 
was  resolved  on,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account,  which  proves 
that  that  sagacious  monarch  al  least 
was  well  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  step  to  which  he  was  thus  in- 
voluntarily impelled : — 

"  Before  quitting  St  Denis,  on  our 
way  back  to  Paris,  I  bad  an  audience  of 
the  King,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensued : 

"  '  Well  V  said  Louis  XVIII.,  opening 
the  dialogue  by  that  exclamation. 

u  '  Well,  sire,  yon  have  taken  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,'  (FouchC.) 

"  '  I  could  not  avoid  it ;  from  my 
brother  to  the  bailie  of  Crussol,  (and  he 
at  least  is  not  suspected,)  all  said  that 
we  could  not  do  otherwise — what  think 
you!1 

u  '  Sire  !  the  thing  is  done  ;  I  crave 
permission  to  remain  silent.' 

"  '  No,  no — speak  out;  you  know  how 
I  resisted  at  Ghent.' 

"  *  In  that  case,  sire,  I  must  obey  my 
orders.  Pardon  my  fidelity:  I  think  it 
is  all  over  with  the  monarchy.' 

M '  The  King  remained  some  time  silent. 
I  began  to  tremble  at  my  boldness,  when 
his  Majesty  rejoined  : — 

M<In  truth,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  1 
am  of  your  opinion.' 

a  I  bowed  and  withdrew  ;  and  thus 
ended  my  connection  with  the  Hundred 
Dajs.M— VoL  vii.  70. 

Mansoni  has  written  an  ode,  known 
over  all  Europe,  on  the  double  fall  of 
Napoleon  :  "  The  last  poet,"  says 
Chateaubriand,  "of  the  country  of 
Virgil,  sang  the  last  warrior  of  the 
country  of  Caesar. 

Tutte  ei  pro  to,  U  gloria 
Maggior  dopo  il  periglio, 
La  ruga  •  la  Vittorim, 
La  reggia  e  il  trisU  eaiglio  : 
Due  volte  nella  polvere, 
Due  volte  tugli  altar. 


Ei  **  nomo :  due  aecoli, 
L*un  contro  Paltro  armato, 
Sommeui  a  lui  m  vo!iero, 
Come  aipettando  il  fato  : 
Ei  fe  lilenxio  ed  arbitro 
S*aasi*e  in  meuo  a  loro. 
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"  He  proved  everything  ;  glory  greater 
after  danger,  flight,  and  victory:  Royalty 
and  sad  exile,  twice  in  the  dust,  twice  on 
the  altar. 

"  He  announced  himself  :  two  ages, 
armed  against  each  other,  turned  towards 
him,  aa  if  awaiting  their  fate;  he  pro- 
claimed silence,  and  seated  himself  as 
arbiter  between  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of 
Chateaubriand's  dissension  with  Na- 
poleon, it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
man  of  his  romantic  and  generous 
temperament  would  continue  his  hos- 
tility after  death.  No  one,  according- 
ly, has  awarded  a  more  heartfelt  or 
magnanimous  tribute  to  his  memory. 

u  The  solitude  of  the  exile  and  of  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  has  shed  an  extraor- 
dinary interest,  a  sort  of  prestige,  over 
his  memory.  Alexander  did  not  die 
under  the  eyes  of  Greece,  he  disappeared 
amidst  the  distant  wonders  of  Babylon. 
Buonaparte  has  not  died  under  the  eyes 
of  France :  he  has  been  lost  in  the  gloomy 
edge  of  the  southern  horizon.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  silence  which  now  surrounds 
him  equals  the  immensity  of  the  noise 
which  his  exploits  formerly  made.  The 
nations  are  absent  :  the  crowd  of  men 
has  retired :  the  bird  of  the  tropics, 
"  harnessed,"  in  Buffon's  words,  "  to  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,"  has  precipitated  itself 
from  the  star  of  light — where  does  it  now 
repose  !  It  rests  on  the  ashes  of  which 
the  weight  has  all  but  subverted  the 
globe." 

"  Imposnerunt  omncs  sibi  diade- 
snata  post  mortem  ejus ;  et  multipli- 
cata  sunt  mala  in  terra."*  u  They  all 
assumed  diadems  after  his  death,  and 
evils  were  multiplied  on  the  earth." 
Twenty  years  have  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and 
already  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies  are  no  more.  The  map  of 
the  world  has  undergone  a  change :  a 
new  geography  is  required :  severed 
from  their  legitimate  rulers,  nations 
have  been  thrown  against  nations: 
renowned  actors  on  the  scene  have 
given  place  to  ignoble  successors  : 
eagles  from  the  summits  of  the  lofti- 
est pines  have  plunged  into  the  ocean, 
while  frail  shellfish  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  trunk, 
which  still  stands  erect. 

*  As  in  the  last  result  everything  ad- 
te  its  end,  '  the  terrible  spirit  of 


innovation  which  overruns  the  world,  as 
the  Emperor  said,  and  to  which  he  had 
opposed  the  barrier  of  his  genius,  has  re- 
sumed its  course.  The  institutions  of  the 
conqueror  fail :  he  will  be  the  last  of 
great  existences  on  the  earth.  Nothing 
hereafter  will  overshadow  society,  par- 
celled out  aud  levelled  :  the  shadow  of 
Napoleon  alone  will  be  seen  on  the  verge 
of  the  old  world  which  has  been  destroyed, 
like  the  phantom  of  the  deluge  on  the 
edge  of  its  abyss.  Distant  posterity  will 
discern  that  spectre  through  the  gloom 
of  passing  events  still  erect  above  the 
gulf  into  which  unknown  ages  have  fallen, 
until  the  day  marked  out  by  Providence 
for  the  resurrection  of  social  man." — 
Vol.  vii.  169-171. 

Assuredly  no  one  can  say  that 
Chateaubriand's  genius  has  declined 
with  his  advanced  years. 

To  a  man  viewing  Napoleon  with 
the  feelings  expressed  in  these  elo- 
quent words,  the  translation  of  his 
remains  from  their  solitary  resting- 
place  under  the  willow  at  St  Helena 
could  not  but  be  an  object  of  regret. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  that 
memorable  event,  and  future  ages  will 
probably  confirm  his  opinion  : — 

"  The  removal  of  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon from  St  Helena  was  a  fault  against 
his  renown.  A  place  of  sepulchre  in 
Paris  can  never  equal  the  Valley  of  Slanes. 
Who  would  wish  to  see  the  Pillar  of  Pom- 
pey  elsewhere  than  above  the  grave  dug 
for  his  remains  by  his  poor  freedman, 
aided  by  the  old  legionary  t  What  shall 
we  do  with  those  magnificent  remains  in 
the  midst  of  our  miseries  !  Can  the 
hardest  granite  typify  the  everlasting 
duration  of  Napoleon's  renown  t  Even 
if  we  possessed  a  Michael  Angelo  to  de- 
sign the  statue  on  the  grave,  how  should 
we  fashion  the  mausoleum !  Monuments 
are  for  little  men,  for  the  great  a  stone 
and  a  name.  At  least  they  should  have 
suspended  the  coffin  from  the  summit  of 
the  triumphal  arch  which  records  his  ex- 
ploits :  nations  from  afar  should  have 
beheld  their  master  borne  aloft  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  victories.  Was  not  the 
urn  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
Trajan  placed  at  Rome,  beneath  his 
column?  Napoleon  at  Paris  will  be 
lost  amidst  the  crowd  of  unknown  names. 
God  forbid  he  should  be  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  political  changes, 
surrounded  though  he  is  by  Louis  XIV., 
Vauban,  and  Turenne.  Let  a  certain 
section  of  our  revolutionists  triumph,  and 
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the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  will  be  sent  to 
join  the  ashes  which  oar  passions  have 
dispersed.  The  conqueror  will  be  for- 
gotten in  the  oppressor  of  our  liberties. 
The  bones  of  Napoleon  will  not  reproduce 
his  genius ;  they  will  only  teach  his  des- 
potism to  ignoble  soldiers." —  Vol.  vii. 
184,  185. 

The  Restoration  did  not  immedi- 
ately employ  Chateaubriand.  His 
anticipations  were  realised.  The  chorus 
of  baseness  and  selfishness  with  which 
the  court  was  surrounded,  kept  him 
at  a  distance.  They  were  afraid  of 
his  genius :  they  were  jealous  of  bis 
reputation.  Above  all,  they  dreaded 
his  independence.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently manageable.  They  were  actu- 
ated, perhaps  not  altogether  without 
reason,  by  the  same  feeling  which 
made  Lord  North  say,  when  urged  to 
bring  Dr  Johnson  into  Parliament, 
whose  great  powers  in  the  political 
warfare  of  pamphlets  bad  been  so  sig- 
nally evinced  on  the  side  of  Govern- 
ment, u  No,  sir,  he  is  an  elephant,  but 
a  wild  oue,  as  likely  to  trample  under 
foot  his  friends  as  his  enemies.11  The 
veteran  statesman,  so  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  meu,  was  right.  Genius 
is  the  fountain  of  thought:  it  ulti- 
mately rules  the  councils  and  des- 
tinies of  men ;  but  it  generally  requires 
to  be  tempered  by  time  before  it  can 
be  safely  introduced  into  practice. 

Chateaubriand  enlivens  this  period 
of  bis  memoirs,  which  is  neither  signal- 
ised by  political  event  nor  remarkable 
literary  effort,  by  a  sort  of  biography 
of  Madame  Recamier,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
This  remarkable  person,  who  was 
beyond  all  question  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  woman  of  ber 
age  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
is  now  no  more ;  and  be  appears  to 
have  obtained  from  her  relatives,  or 
perhaps  from  herself  prior  to  ber 
decease,  not  only  many  curious  and 
highly  interesting  details  concerning 
her  early  years  and  subsequent  his- 
tory, but  a  great  variety  of  original 
letters  from  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age,  who  were  successively  led  cap- 
tive by  her  charms,  but  none  of  whom 
appear  to  have  impaired  ber  reputa- 
tion. In  this  country,  where  the  lines 
of  severance  between  the  sexes  are 
much  more  rigidly  drawn,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  ayoung  and  beautiful 


married  woman  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  most  ardent  love-letters 
from  a  great  variety  of  distinguished 
and  fascinating  admirers,  without  the 
jealousy  of  rivals  being  excited,  and 
the  breath  of  scandal  fastening  upon 
her  as  its  natural  prey.  But  it  is. 
otherwise  on  the  Continent,  where,, 
although  there  is  doubtless  abundance 
of  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  certain 
circles,  yet  in  others  such  intimacies 
may  exist,  which  are  yet  kept  within 
due  bounds,  and  cast  no  reflection  on 
the  fortunate  fair  one  who  sees  all  the 
world  at  her  feet. 

Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Madame  Recamier, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  said  "  She  would  willingly 
give  all  her  talents  for  one  half  of  her 
beauty ;"  and  whose  powers  of  fascina- 
tion were  such,  that  she  not  only  in- 
spired a  vehement  passion  nearly  nt  tho 
same  time,  in  La  Ilarpe,  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, Murat,  Morean,  Bernadotte* 
Marshal  Massena,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Metternich,  Chateaubriand,  and  a 
vast  many  others,  but  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  Napoleon,  and  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  and  practised 
eye  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  would  have  married 
her,  if  he  could  have  effected  her  divorce 
from  M.  Recamier.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  traits  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's character,  that  he  was  not  only 
so  envious  of  the  celebrity  of  her 
beauty  that  he  banished  ber  from 
Paris  to  extinguish  its  fame,  but  was 
iuspired  with  such  malignant  feelings 
towards  her,  from  ber  having  rejected 
his  advances,  that  he  got  a  law  passed 
which  rendered  the  wives  of  persons 
engaged  in  commerce  responsible  in 
their  separate  estates  for  their  bus- 
bands'  debts ;  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  involve  Madame  Recamier,  whoso- 
hnsband,  a  great  banker  in  Paris, 
failed,  in  almost  total  ruin,  in  the 
latter  Years  of  her  life. 

Madame  Recamier,  whose  birth, 
though  respectable,  gave  ber  none  of 
the  advantages  of  rank  or  opulence, 
was  bred  up  at  the  abbey  of  the 
Desert,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone  at  Lyons.  Her 
parents,  however,  resided  at  Paris ; 
and  they  having  brought  her  home  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  was  at 
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that  tender  age  married  to  M.  Rcca- 
mier,  a  rich  banker,  almost  fonr  times 
her  own  age,  whose  immense  transac- 
tions, which  entirely  absorbed  bis 
time  and  attention,  left  him  no  leisure 
to  attend  either  to  the  edncation  or 
occupations  of  his  infantine  and  beau- 
tiful wife.  But  though  thus  left  to 
herself,  surrounded  by  admirers,  and 
with  every  luxury  which  wealth  could 
purchase  at  her  command,  she  was 
never  led  astray.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, who  knew  her  well  from  her 
earliest  years,  has  left  the  following 
interesting  portrait  of  what  may  be 
called  her  infantine  married  life : — 

u  She  whom  I  paint  emerged  pure  and 
brilliant  from  that  corrupted  atmosphere, 
which  elsewhere  withered  where  it  did  not 
actually  corrupt.  Infancy  was  at  first  her 
safeguard.  Libertinism  shrunk  from  ap- 
proaching the  asylum  of  so  much  innocence. 
Removed  from  the  world  in  a  solitude  em- 
bellished by  the  arts,  she  spent  her  time  in 
the  sweet  occupation  of  those  charming 
and  poetical  studies  which  usually  consti- 
tute the  delight  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

"  Often,  also,  surrounded  by  her  young 
companion?,  she  abandoned  herself  to 
the  amusements  suited  to  her  tender 
years.  •  Swift  as  Atalanta  in  the  race,' 
she  outran  all  her  companions  :  often,  in 
playing  Hide-and-seek,  she  bandaged 
those  eyes  which  were  destined  one  day 
to  fascinate  every  beholder.  Her  look, 
now  so  expressive  and  penetrating,  and 
which  seems  to  indicate  mysteries  of 
which  she  herself  is  unconscious,  then 
shone  only  with  the  animated  and  play- 
ful gaiety  of  childhood.  Her  beautiful 
hair,  which  eould  not  be  undone  without 
causing  emotion,  fell  in  natural  curls  on 
her  shoulders.  A  hearty  and  prolonged 
laugh  often  burst  from  these  infantine 
circles,  but  already  you  could  perceive  in 
her  that  fine  and  rapid  observation  which 
seizes  the  salient  points  of  ridicule — that 
sportive  raillery  which  diverted  itself 
without  injuring  any  one  :  above  all,  that 
exquisite  sense  of  elegance  and  pro- 
priety, of  purity  and  taste,  that  true  no- 
bility of  mind,  which  are  given  only  to  a 
few  privileged  beings. 

"  Nevertheless  Madame  Recamier 
emerged  occasionally  from  her  retreat,  to 
go  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  public  pro- 
menades ;  and  in  those  places  of  general 
resort  her  rare  appearance  was  quite  an 
event.  Every  other  object  in  those  im- 
mense assemblages  was  forgotten  :  every 
one  precipitated  himself  upon  her  steps. 
The  fortunate  cavalier  who  attended  her 
oonld  scarcely  make  his  way  through  the 


crowds  which  she  collected  :  her  steps 
were  at  every  instant  impeded  by  the 
spectators  who  crowded  around  her.  She 
enjoyed  that  success  with  the  gaiety  of 
an  infant  combined  with  the  timidity  of 
a  young  woman  ;  but  the  gracious  dig- 
nity which  at  home  restrained  the  over- 
flowing gaiety  of  her  companions,  inspired 
respect  in  public  in  the  admiring  crowd 
with  which  she  was  constantly  environed. 
You  would  say  that  her  air  imposed  re- 
straint equally  on  her  companions  and  on 
the  public.  Thus  passed  the  first  years 
of  the  married  life  of  Madame  Recamier, 
between  poetical  occupation,  infantine 
amusements,  and  the  triumph  of  beauty 
in  the  world. 

"  But  her  expanding  mind  and  capa- 
cious genius  soon  required  other  aliment. 
The  instinctive  love  of  the  beautiful  with 
which  she  was  inspired  from  her  earliest 
years,  made  her  long  for  the  society  of 
men  distinguished  for  the  reputation  of 
their  talents  or  genius.  M.  de  Lar 
Harpe  was  one  of  the  first  who  appre- 
ciated the  young  woman,  around  whom 
were  one  day  to  be  grouped  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  her  age.  The  con- 
versation of  that  young  woman  of  fifteen 
had  a  thousand  attractions  for  a  man  of 
his  great  acquirements,  and  whose  exces- 
sive vanity,  with  the  habit  of  conversing, 
with  the  ablest  men  in  France,  had  ren- 
dered exceedingly  difficult  to  please.. 
He  delighted  in  being  her  guide  :  he  was 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
her  talent  supplied  the  want  of  experi- 
ence, and  comprehended  everything 
which  he  revealed  to  her  of  the  world? 
and  of  men.  This  was  at  the  moment  of 
his  celebrated  conversion  to  Christianity.. 
The  Revolution  having  rendered  infide- 
lity all-powerful,  scepticism  had  lost  the 
merit  of  being  opposed  to  authority,  and 
those  whom  vanity  alone  had  rendered* 
such  could  in  good  faith,  and  without  com- 
promising their  reputation,  avow  their 
secret  belief."— Vol.  ix.  110,  121. 

Of  the  unbounded  devotion  which 
Madame  Recamier  in  a  few  years 
came  to  inspire  in  the  breasts  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  her  day,, 
abundant  proof  is  furnished  in  Cha- 
teaubriand's Memoirs,  To  give  only 
a  few  examples,  among  a  host  of 
others  which  might  be  cited,  Marshal 
Massena —  a  roiurier  by  birth,  and 
certainly  not  inheriting  by  descent 
any  of  the  feelings  of  chivalry — yet 
even  be  asked  a  ribbon  from  Ma- 
dame Recamier  before  he  set  out  for 
the  army  of  Italy,  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  Genoa,  in  the  siege  since  so 
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celebrated ;  and,  having  obtained  it, 
he  wrote  to  her  the  following  note 
some  weeks  after : — 

u  The  charming  ribbon  given  by  Ma- 
dame Reeamier  has  been  borne  by  Gene- 
ral Maseena  in  the  battles  and  the 
blockades  of  Genoa :  it  has  never  left 
him,  and  been,  in  every  instance,  the  har- 
binger of  victory." — Vol.  via.  167. 

"  There, "  as  Chateaubriand  justly 
observes, "  the  ancient  manners  reappear- 
ed athwart  the  modern  manners  of  which 
they  formed  the  base.  The  gallantry  of 
the  noble  chevalier  shone  forth  in  the  ple- 
beian soldier ;  the  memory  of  the  tour- 
naments and  of  the  crusades  was  con- 
cealed amidst  the  blase  of  glory  with 
which  modern  France  has  crowned  its 
old  victories." 

Locien  Buonaparte,  one  of  her 
first  adorers,  addressed  her  early  in 
life  in  these  terms : — 

"  Till  within  these  few  days,  I  knew 
yon  only  by  renown.  I  had  seen  yon 
sometimes  at  church  and  in  the  theatres. 
1  knew  yon  were  the  most  beautiful :  a 
thousand  voices  repeated  it;  and  your 
charms  had  struck  without  dazzling  me. 
Why  has  the  peace  rendered  me  captive ! 
it  reigns  in  our  families,  but  sorrow  is  in 
my  heart. 

*  I  have  seen  you  since  :  Jove  teemed 
to  smile  on  your  steps.  Seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  fountain,  motionless  and 
dreamy,  you  gathered  a  rote.  I  address- 
ed you  alone  :  I  thought  1  heard  a  sigh. 
Vain  illusion  !  1  soon  Bmw  the  tranquil 
front  of  indifference  seated  between  us. 
The  passion  which  devoured  me  express- 
ed itself  in  my  words  ;  while  yours  bore 
the  cruel  yet  amiable  stamp  of  infancy 
and  sport. 

"  Be  severe,  I  implore  you,  for  pity's 
sake.  Banish  me  from  your  presence. 
Desire  me  to  withdraw  from  your  en- 
chanting society  :  and  if  I  can  obey  the 
order,  remember  only  that  my  heart  is 
for  ever  your  own  ;  that  no  one  ever 
reigned  over  it  as  Juliette  ;  and  that  be 
will  ever  live  with  hex,  at  least  in 
memory." — Vol.  viii.  180. 

"  For  a  man  of  $anqfroia\"  says 
Chateaubriand,  "  all  that  is  a  little 
ridiculous/'  He  is  t:  it  is  gal- 
lantry without  p  •rhich  always 
appears  fade  anu  wuv  It 
is  veh  nee  ,y  i  i 
i  kes  ut  c  j 
tad  nouujag  ui. 
urc      i :   L>       D1!  1           is 


dame  Recamier's  ribbon  next  his  heart 
amidst  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  cannon. 
Bat  Chateaubriand  himself  had  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry  in  his  bosom. 
He  thos  recounts  one  of  the  last  mo- 
ments which  he  spent  in  1832,  late  in 
life,  with  Madame  Recamier  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance : — 

*  We  wandered  as  chance  guided  our 
steps,  and  sat  down  beside  the  lake. 
From  a  pavilion  in  the  woods  arose  a 
concert  of  the  harp  and  the  German 
horns,  which  ceased  as  we  began  to 
listen  te  them.  It  was  a  scene  in  a  fairy 
tale.  As  the  music  did  not  recommence, 
I  read  to  Madame  Reeamier  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  St  Gothard.  She  asked  me 
to  write  something  in  her  pocket-book. 
Immediately  below  the  last  words  of 
Rousseau,  which  were  there  inscribed, 
'  Open  the  windows,  that  I  may  again 
see  the  light  of  the  sun,'  I  wrote, '  What 
I  felt  the  want  of  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
I  have  found  on  the  Lake  of  Constance — 
the  charm  and  the  intelligence  of  beauty. 
I  no  longer  wish  to  die  like  Rousseau; 
I  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  live  long,  and 
behold  the  sun,  if  it  is  near  you  that  I 
am  to  iaiah  my  life.  May  my  days 
expire  at  your  feet,  as  the  waves  of  which 
you  hear  the  murmur.'  The  asars  light 
of  the  setting  sua  coloured  the  lake;  on 
the  horiaon,  to  the  south,  the  snowy  alps 
of  the  Grisons  reflected  the  ruddy  glow; 
the  breeze  which  swept  the  waves  har- 
monised with  their  ceaseless  murmur. 
We  knew  not  where  wa  were." — Vol.  x. 
246,  247. 

With  the  accession  of  a  more  libe- 
ral Administration  under  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac,  Chateaubriand  was  taken 
into  power.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  London;  in  1823  he 
was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  directed  the  expedition  into 
Spain  in  that  year,  which  bad  so  suc- 
cessful a  result;  and  in  1824  he  re- 
presented France  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  He  was  again,  however, 
chased  from  the  helm  bv  the  jealousy 
of  the  Rovalists,  whose  imbecility  was 
rebuked  by  his  genius;  and  it  was 
not  till  1828  thai  he  was  again  taken 
into  power,  and  appointed  to  the 
embassy  at  Rome.  He  was  there 
when  the  Polignac  Administration 
was  appointed. 

We  most  hasten  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  honourable  period  of 
Chateaubriand's  life,  that  in  which  be 
stood  almost  alone  amidst  a  natioe'e 
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defection,  and  singly  opposed  the  re- 
volutionary torrent  by  which  nearly 
all  others  had  been  swept  away.  The 
spectacle  is  at  once  animating  and 
mournful:  animating  as  evincing  of 
what  high  resolves,  of  what  heroic 
constancy,  noble  minds  are  capable 
even  in  the  extremity  of  disaster: 
mournful,  as  exhibiting  so  bright  a 
contrast  to  the  tergiversation  of  later 
times,  and  suggesting  the  mournful 
reflection  that,  in  these  days  of  econo- 
mists and  material  enjoyment,  the 
days  of  chivalry  are  gone  for  ever. 

It  is  well  known  that  Chateau- 
briand was  esteemed  not  only  a 
Liberal,  but  an  ultra-Liberal,  by  the 
extreme  Royalist  party  whom 
Charles  X.  summoned  to  his  councils 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  disagree- 
ment with  Polignac  and  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  he  retired  from  the 
ministry,  and  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment as  ambassador  aft  Rome.  His 
consternation  was  great  on  perceiving 
the  extreme  measures  which  the 
Folignac  party  were  preparing  to 
carry  into  execution,  and  the  feeble 
preparations  made  for  supporting 
them  by  military  force,  in  the  midst  of 
a  warlike  and  excited  people.  Of 
his  first  intelligence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Polignac  Administration 
by  the  sovereign  whom  they  were  de- 
stined so  soon  to  overthrow,  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

u  Rumours  of  a  change  of  Administra- 
tion had  already  reached  as  at  Rome. 
Well-informed  persons  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  Prince  Polignac,  but  I 
could  not  credit  the  reports.  At  length 
the  journals  arrive ;  I  open  them,  and 
my  eyes  rest  on  the  official  ordinance 
calling  him  to  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
I  had  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  in  my  journey  through  life,  but 
never  had  1  fallen  from  such  an  eleva- 
tion. My  evil  destiny  had  again  blown 
over  my  chimeras :  that  breath  of  fate 
had  not  only  destroyed  my  illusions,  but 
it  had  swept  away  the  monarchy.  The 
blow  was  fearful :  for  a  moment  I  was 
in  despair,  but  my  part  was  soon  taken* 
I  felt  that  I  must  retire  from  power. 
The  post  brought  me  a  multitude  of 
letters  ;  all  recommended  me  to  send  in 
my  resignation.  Even  persons  to  whom 
I  was  almost  a  stranger  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  counsel  me  to  retire.  I 
was  in  secret  mortified  at  the  officious 
interest  that  evinced  in  my  reputation. 


Thank  God,  I  have  never  needed  nor 
waited  for  counsels  when  the  paths  of 
honour  and  of  interest  lay  before  me. 
Falls  from  station  have  ever  been  to  me 
ruin,  for  I  possessed  through  life  nothing 
but  debts ;  so  that  when  I  resigned  my 
appointments,  I  was  reduced  to  live  by 
my  wits.  In  a  word,  I  resigned  a  situa- 
tion of  200,000  francs  (£8000)  a-year, 
and  was  reduced  to  nothing  ;  but  my 
choice  was  not  doubtful  Cast  to  the 
winds,  said  I  to  myself,  200,000  francs 
(£8000)  a-year  of  income,  an  appoint- 
ment entirely  suited  to  your  taste,  a 
high  and  magnificent  office,  the  empire  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Rome,  the  felicity,  in  fine, 
of  having  at  length  received  the  recom- 
pense for  your  long  and  laborious 
struggles.  Honour  is  to  be  won,  esteem 
preserved,  at  no  other  price." — Vol.  ix. 
HI,  142. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  after  he  had 
resigned  his  appointment  as  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  Chateaubriand  found 
that  many  of  the  kind  and  officious 
friends  who  had  so  strongly  urged 
him  to  resign,  had  themselves  quietly 
accepted  appointments  under  the 
Folignac  Administration !  He  with- 
drew, however,  in  pursuance  of  his 
resolution,  into  private  life;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  Paris, 
which  exceeded  what  his  reduced 
income  could  bear,  he  retired  to 
Dieppe  in  June  1830.  When  there 
he  received  the  stunning  intelligence 
of  the  Ordinances  of  July.  His  part 
was  immediately  taken.  He  returned 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Paris, 
resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
country  whatever  it  might  be,  and  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  miti- 
gate the  calamities  which  he  foresaw 
awaited  it.  His  first  step  on  arriving 
in  the  capital  was  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  King,  making  a  tender  of  his  ser- 
vices to  negotiate  with  the  popular 
leaders  who  had  got  the  command  in 
the  capital.  The  only  answer  he 
received  was  a  verbal  one,  that  M. 
de  Mont  em  art  had  been  appointed  to 
the  head  of  the  Ministry,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  him.  But  M.  de  Montemart 
could  not  be  found  ;  and  even  if  he  had 
been,  affairs  bad  gone  too  far  to  admit 
of  any  remedy  by  individual  efforts, 
how  powerful  soever.  The  nation 
would  have  a  Revolution  with  its 
consequences,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
have  a  Revolution  with  its  conse- 
quences. But  although  Louis  Philippe 
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was  successful,  Chateaubriand  foresaw 
that  his  throne  was  established  on  a 
rotten  foundation :  that  the  juste 
milieu,  resting  neither  on  the  attach- 
ment of  a  loyal,  nor  the  passions  of  a 
conquering  people,  could  not  be  of 
lasting  endurance ;  and  that,  in  default 
of  all  principles  of  honour  whereon  to 
rest  a  Government,  those  of  interest 
alone  remained.  He  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  prophecy  of  the 
fate  awaiting  a  monarchy  cradled  in 
treason  and  fostered  by  selfishness : — 
"  Louis  Philippe,  his  Government,  the 
whole  of  that  impossible  and  contradic- 
tory combination,  will  perish  •»  a  time 
more  or  less  retarded  6y  fortuitous  events, 
by  complications  of  interests  interior 
and  exterior,  by  the  apathy  or  corruption 
of  individuals,  by  the  levity  of  disposition, 
the  indifference  and  want  of  nerve  in 
characters.  But  be  its  duration  long  or 
short,  the  present  dynaaty  will  not  exist 
long  enough  for  the  House  of  Orleans  to 
strike  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  France." — 
Vol.  ix.  333.# 

It  is  not  in  public  documents  and 
actions  that  the  real  opinions  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  of  public  events 
are  to  be  discerned.  It  is  their  pri- 
vate conversation  or  correspondence 
that  reveals  their  real  sentiments  ;  it 
Is  there  that  the  mental  struggles 
which  preceded  the  most  decisive 
steps,  aud  the  secret  views  .by  which 
they  were  actuated  in  adopting  or 
rejecting  them,  are  in  truth  disclosed. 
In  this  view,  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  Chateaubriand  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  immediately  after 
the  triumph  of  the  Barricades,  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting — 

u  M.  Arago  spoke  to  me  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
Madame  Adelaide  ;  and  the  Count  An- 
aide  de  Montesquieu,  having  met  me  one 
morning  at  Madame  Recamier's,  informed 
me  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans 
would  be  charmed  to  see  me.  I  went, 
accordingly,  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  the 
Chevalier  d'Honneur  of  the  future  queen. 
I  found  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
Madame  Adelaide  in  their  private  bou- 
doirs. I  had  previously  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  the  duchef  a.  She 
made  me  sit  dewn  near  her,  and  immedi- 
ately said — 

u  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  we  are 
very  unfortunate.     If  all  parties  would 


unite  we  might  perhaps  be  saved,  what 
think  you  of  that  f 

" '  Madame,'  I  replied, '  nothing  is  so 
easy.  Charles  X.  and  the  Dauphin  have 
both  abdicated  ;  Henry  V.  is  now  king  ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  now  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  ;  let  him  be  Re- 
gent during  the  whole  minority  of  Henry 
V.,  and  all  is  accomplished.' 

M '  But,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, the  people 
are  extremely  agitated  ;  we  should  fall 
into  anarchy.' 

"  *  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  ask  yon 
what  is  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans !  will  he  accept  the  throne  if  it 
is  offered  to  him  !' 

"  The  two  princesses  hesitated  to  ans- 
wer. After  a  short  pause  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  replied, — 

M '  Consider,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
disasters  which  may  ensue— you  and  all 
other  men  of  honour  require  to  unite  to 
save  us  from  a  republic.  At  Rome,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  you  might  render  us 
essential  service— or  even  here,  if  you  did 
not  wish  to  quit  France.' 

" '  Madame  is  not  ignorant  of  my  devo- 
tion to  the  young  king  and  to  his  mother.' 

"  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  how  well 
they  have  rewarded  your  fidelity.' 

"'  Your  Royal  Highness  would  not 
wish  me  to  give  the  lie  to  my  whole  life.' 

" '  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  do  not 
know  my  niece  ;  she  is  so  inconsiderate, 
poor  Caroline.  I  will  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  ;  1  hope  he  may  succeed  in 
persuading  you  better  than  me.' 

"  The  princess  gave  her  orders,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  Louis  Philippe 
arrived.  He  was  dressed  in  disorder, 
and  looked  extremely  fatigued.  I  rose 
as  he  entered,  and  the  Lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom  said, — 

M  *  The  duchess  has  doubtless  informed 
yon  how  unfortunate  we  are.'  And 
upon  that  he  began  a  speech  on  the 
felicity  which  he  enjoyed  iu  the  country, 
and  the  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  children, 
which  was  entirely  according  to  his 
taste.  1  seized  the  opportunity  of  a 
momentary  pause  to  repeat  what  1  had 
said  to  the  princess. 

•«  •  Ah  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  is  just 
what  1  desire.  How  happy  should  1  be  to 
become  the  tutor  and  support  of  that  in- 
fant !  I  think  exactly  as  you  do,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  :  to  take  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  would  unquestionably  be  the 
wisest  course  that  could  be  adopted.  I 
only  fear  events  are  too  strong  for  us.' 

"  '  Stronger  than  us,  my  Lord  Duke  ! 
Are  you  not  invested  with  all  powers  t 
Let  us  hasten  to  join  Henry  V.    Sum- 
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mon  the  Chambers  and  the  army  to  meet 
you  oat  of  Paris.  At  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  your  departure  all  that  effer- 
vescence will  subside,  and  all  the  world 
will  seek  ohelter  under  your  enlightened 
and  protecting  government.' 

"  While  I  yet  spoke,  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  Louis  Philippe.  I  saw  that  my 
counsels  gave  him  annoyance :  I  saw 
written  on  his  forehead  the  desire  to  be 
king.  *  M.  de  Chateaubriand/  said  he, 
without  looking  me  in  the  face,  '  the  thing 
is  not  so  easy  as  you  imagine :  things  do 
not  go  as  you  imagine.  A  furious  mob 
may  assail  the  Chambers,  and  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  military  force  on  which  we  can 
rely  for  its  defence.' 

"  The  last  expression  gave  me  plea- 
sure, because  it  enabled  me  to  bring  for- 
ward a  decisive  reply.  '  I  feel  the  diffi- 
culty you  mention,  my  Lord  Duke ;  but 
there  is  a  sure  mode  of  obviating  it.  If 
you  cannot  rejoin  Henry  V.,  as  I  hare 
just  proposed,  you  may  embrace  another 
course.  The  session  is  about  to  open : 
on  the  first  proposition  made  by  the  depu- 
ties, declare  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties has  not  the  power  to  determine  the 
form  of  government  for  France  ;  that  the 
whole  nation  must  be  consulted.  Your 
Royal  Highness  will  thus  place  yourself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party :  the 
Republicans,  who  now  constitute  your 
danger,  will  laud  you  to  the  skies.  In 
the  two  months  which  must  elapse  before 
the  new  legislature  can  assemble,  you  can 
organise  a  national  guard  ;  all  your 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  king, 
trill  exert  themselves  in  the  provinces. 
Let  the  deputies  assemble,  and  let  the 
cause  I  espouse  be  publicly  pleaded  be- 
fore them.  That  cause,  favoured  in  heart 
by  you,  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  country  electors,  will  be  certain  of 
success.  The  moment  of  anarchy  being 
past,  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  violence  of  the  Republicans.  I  even 
ihiuk  you  might  win  over,  by  such  a 
course,  General  Lafayette  and  M.  Lafitte 
to  your  side.  What  a  part  for  you  to 
play,  my  Lord  Duke  !  You  will  reign  fif- 
teen years  in  the  name  of  your  young 
pupil ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
repose  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  all.  You 
will  earn  the  glory,  unique  in  history,  of 
having  had  the  power  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  of  having  left  it  to  the  lawful 
heir.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  have 
enjoyed  the  means  of  educating  that  heir 
abreast  of  the  ideas  of  his  age  :  you  will 
have  rendered  him  capable  of  reigning 
over  France.  One  of  your  daughters 
may  aid  him  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
crown.' 

"  Louis  Philippe  looked  around  with  a 


wandering  eye  and  an  absent  air.  c  I  beg 
your  pardon,  M.  de  Chateaubriand/  said 
he  ;  '  I  left  a  deputation  to  converse  with 
you,  and  I  must  return  to  it.'  With 
these  words,  he  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  advice  thus  given  at  the  deci- 
sive moment  by  Chateaubriand  was 
that  of  honour  and  loyalty ;  it  was 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  chevalier 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  But  it  was 
not  that  of  immediate  or  apparent 
interest ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
adopted.  The  event  has  now  proved, 
however,  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances  in  this  world,  the  path 
of  honour  and  duty  would  have  been 
that  of  expedience.  What  Chateau- 
briand recommended  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  substantially  what  Louis 
Napoleon  did;  and  the  result  proved 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
differing  widely  from  the  revolutionary 
rabble  of  Paris,  was  not  only  Conser- 
vative, but  Royalist  in  its  disposi- 
tions. Had  Louis  Philippe  followed 
this  course,  and  taken  only  the  re- 
gency till  the  majority  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  would  have  been 
cordially  united :  no  discord  or  jea- 
lousies would  have  weakened  the 
Royalist  party;  the  national  will 
would  have  been  decidedly  pro- 
nounced for  the  monarchy  before 
it  had  been  rendered  an  object  of 
contempt ;  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
with  all  its  disastrous  consequences, 
would  probably  have  been  prevented ; 
and  as  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  has  no 
family,  the  Orleans  dynasty,  as  the 
next  heirs,  would  have  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  natural  order  of  succes- 
sion— and  not  only  without  the  bar 
sinister  of  treason  on  their  escutcheon, 
but  with  a  deed  of  unexampled  mag- 
nanimity and  honour  to  illustrate  their 
accession ! 

Louis  Philippe,  bent  on  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  throne,  made 
another  attempt  to  gain  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Madame  Ade- 
laide again  sent  for  him. 

"  Madame  Adelaide  was  present  as  on 
the  former  occasion;  and  the  duchess. now 
described  more  specifically  the  favours 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pro- 
posed to  honour  me.  She  dwelt  on  what 
she  called  my  sway  over  public  opinion: 
the  sacrifices  I  had  made,  and  the  a 
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sion  which  Charles  X.  and  his  family  had 
always  shown  to  me  in  spite  of  my  ser- 
vices. She  said  to  me,  that  if  I  would 
accept  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  his 
Royal  Highness  would  be  too  happy  to 
replace  mc  in  that  situation;  but  that  pos- 
sibly I  would  prefer  returning  to  Rome, 
and  that  she  would  greatly  rejoice  at  that 
appointment,  for  the  interests  of  our  holy 
religion. 

M  '  Madam,'  I  answered  with  some  de- 
gree of  vivacity,  *  I  see  that  his  Royal 
Highness  has  taken  his  line;  that  he  has 
weighed  the  consequences;  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  years  of  misery  and 
perils  he  will  hare  to  traverse.  1  have 
therefore  nothing  to  say  on  that  head — I 
come  not  here  to  fail  in  respect  to  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons;  I  owe  besides  no- 
thing but  gratitude  and  respect  to  Ma- 
dame. Leaving  apart,  then,  those  great 
objections,  founded  on  reason  and  prin- 
ciple, 1  pray  her  Royal  Highness  to  allow 
me  to  explain  what  personally  concerns 
myself. 

u  *  She  has  had  the  condescension  to 
speak  of  what  she  calls  my  power  over 
general  opinion.  Well,  if  that  power  is 
well  founded,  on  what  is  it  founded  I  Is  it 
on  anything  else  but  the  public  esteem  : 
and  should  1  not  lose  it  the  moment  I 
changed  my  colours !  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  supposes  he  would  in  me  acquire 
a  support :  instead  of  that  he  would  gain 
only  a  miserable  maker  of  phrases,  whose 
voice  would  no  longer  be  listened  to  —a 
renegade,  on  whom  every  one  would  have 
a  right  to  throw  dust  and  to  spit  in  his 
face.  To  the  hesitating  words  which  he 
could  pronounce  in  favour  of  Louis 
Philippe,  they  would  oppose  the  entire 
volumes  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the 
fallen  family.  Is  it  n6t  I,  Madam,  who 
have  written  the  pamphlet  of  Buonaparte 
and  the  Bourbon*  ;  the  articles  on  the 
arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Compiegne  ; 
the  relation  of  the  Royal  Council  at  Ghent, 
and  the  Hittory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
the  Duke  de  Jkrri  t  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  a  single  page  where  the 
name  of  our  ancient  kings  is  not  either 
mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  where  they 
are  not  environed  by  the  protestations  of 
my  love  and  fidelity — a  thing  which 
marks  strength  of  principle  the  more 
strongly,  as  Madame  knows  that,  as  an 
individual,  I  put  no  faith  in  princes.  At 
the  thought  even  of  desertion,  the  colour 
mounts  to  my  cheeks.  The  day  after  my 
treachery,  I  should  go  to  throw  myself 
into  the  Seine.  I  implore  Madame  to 
forgive  the  vehemence  of  my  language  : 
I  am  penetrated  with  her  goodness  :  1 
shall  ever  preserve  a  profound  and  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  it ;  but  she  would 
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not  wish  me  to  be  dishonoured.   Pity  me, 
madam,  pity  me.' " 

"  I  was  still  standing;  and  bowing,  I  re- 
tired. Mademoiselle  de  Orleans,  (the 
Princess  Adelaide,)  had  not  yet  said  any- 
thing. She  rose  up,  and  retiring  said, 
'  /  do  not  pity  you,  M.  de  Chateaubriand; 
I  do  not  pity  you.9  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  mournful  accent  with  which  she 
pronounced  those  words." — Vol.  iz.  361, 
362. 

"Pity  not  me,"  said  the  dying 
Chevalier  Bayard  to  the  traitor  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon ;  "  pity  those  who 
fight  against  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  oath."  The  feelings  of 
honour  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 

We  shall  close  this  long  line  of 
honourable  acts  with  an  extract  from 
Chateaubriand's  noble  speech  in  favour 
of  Henry  V.,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
on  July  7,  1830. 

"'Charles  X.  and  his  sons  are  dethroned 
or  have  abdicated  ;  it  signifies  not  which. 
The  throne  is  not  coca***— after  them 
comes  an  infant ;  will  you  condemn  the 
innocent ! 

M '  What  blood  now  cries  out  against 
him  f  Can  you  say  it  is  that  of  his  father  f 
That  orphan  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  country,  in  attachment  to  a  constitu- 
tional throne,  and  in  the  ideas  of  his  age, 
will  become  a  king  in  harmony  with  the 
cravings  of  the  future.  It  is  to  the 
guardian  of  his  infancy  that  you  would 
first  tender  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  it. 
Arrived  at  mature  years,  be  would  him- 
self renew  it.  The  king  at  this  moment, 
the  real  king  for  a  time,  would  be  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  the  king- 
dom ;  a  prince  who  has  lived  nesr  the 
people,  and  who  knows  that  the  monarchy 
now  can  only  be  a  monarchy  of  concession 
and  reason.  That  combination,  so  natural, 
so  obvious,  appears  a  main  element  in 
reconciliation,  and  would  save  France 
from  the  convulsions  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  violent  changes  in  a  state. 

"'To  say  that  this  infant,  separated 
from  his  masters,  would  not  have  leisure 
to  forget  their  precepts  before  becoming 
a  man  :  to  say  that  he  would  remain  in- 
fatuated by  certain  dogmas  of  his  birth, 
after  a  long  popular  education,  after  the 
terrible  lesson  which  has  discrowned  two 
kings  in  two  nights  :  is  that  reasonable  f 

"  *  It  ia  neither  from  a  sentimental  de- 
votion, nor  the  affection  of  a  nurse  for  the 
cradle  of  Henry  IV.,  that  I  plead  a  cause 
where  all  would  turn  against  me  if  it 
triumphed.  I  am  neither  influenced  by 
the  ideas  of  romance  nor  of  chivalry  :  I 
do  not  desire  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  I 
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do  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings : 
I  am  alive  to  the  power  of  revolutions, 
and  the  evidence  of  facts.  I  do  not  even 
invoke  the  charter  :  I  ascend  to  a  higher 
source.  I  draw  my  principles  from  the 
philosophic  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  m y 
life  expires  :  I  propose  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux simply  as  a  necessity  preferable  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"'  You  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  force. 
It  is  welt  Look  carefully  after  it :  guard 
it  well ;  for,  if  it  eeeapee  you,  *ko  will 
pity  your  Uft  ?  Such  is  human  nature. 
The  most  enlightened  minds  are  not  al- 
ways raised  above  the  temptations  of  suc- 
cess. The  esprit*  forU  were  the  first  to  in- 
roke  the  right  of  violence ;  they  supported 
it  by  all  the  force  of  their  talents  ;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  truth  of  what  they 
said  is  demonstrated  by  the  abuse  of  that 
force,  and  its  overthrow,  the  conquerors 
seize  the  weapon  they  hare  broken !  Dan- 
gerous trophies,  which  may  wound  the 
hand  which  seized  them. 

*'  A  useless  Cassandra,  I  have  fatigued 
the  throne  and  the  country  sufficiently 
with  my  disdained  predictions :  it  re- 
mains for  me  only  to  seat  myself  on  the 
remains  of  the  wreck  which  I  have  so 
often  predicted.  I  recognise  in  misfor- 
tune every  power  exoept  that  of  absolving 
na  from  our  oaths.  I  must  render  my  life 
uniform :  after  all  I  have  written,  said, 
and  done  for  the  Bourbons,  I  should  be 
the  basest  of  the  base  if  1  deserted  them 
when  for  the  third  time  they  bend  their 
steps  into  exile. 

" '  Far  from  me  be  the  thought  of  cast- 
ing the  seeds  of  division  into  France  : 
thence  it  is  that  I  have  avoided  in  my  dis- 
course the  language  of  the  passions.  If 
1  had  the  firm  conviction  that  an  infant 
should  be  left  in  the  obscure  and  tran- 
quil ranks  of  life,  to  secure  the  repose  of 
thirty-three  millions  of  men,  I  should  hare 
regarded  any  opinion  expressed  against 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  age  as  a  crime. 


I  have  no  such  conviction.  If  I  was  en- 
titled to  dispose  of  the  crown,  I  should 
willingly  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  But  I  have  no  such  right.  I 
see  no  place  vacant  but  a  tomb  at  St  Denis, 
and  not  a  throne. 

"  ( Whatever  destinies  may  attend  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
never  be  his  enemy,  if  he  acts  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  my  conscience, 
and  to  go  and  leave  my  bones  where  I 
shall  find  independence  and  repose.  I 
vote  against  the  motion.' "  — VoL  ix.  386- 
388. 

Chateaubriand  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  resigned  all  his  appoint- 
ments, even  his  pension  of  £600  a- 
year  as  Peer  of  France:  he  sold  off 
all  his  effects,  which  scarcely  paid  his 
debts :  he  refused  the  offer  of  Charles 
X.  to  restore  that  pension  ont  of  the 
wreck  of  that  Prince's  own  fortune :  he 
set  ont  again  penniless  on  the  pil- 
grimage of  life :  and  till  his  death,  in 
1848,  supported  himself  entirely  by 
his  literary  talents. 

Such  was  honour  in  the  olden  time. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  find 
imitators,  on  a  similar  crisis,  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel:  we  believe  it 
would  find  many.  But  this  we  do  say, 
that  it  would  find  them  only  among 
those  who  are  imbued  with  the  an- 
cient ideas,  among  whom,  whether 
patrician  or  plebeian,  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry is  not  extinct.  It  will  not  be 
found  among  the  worshippers  of  mam- 
mon, or  the  slaves  of  interest.  Woe 
to  the  n  aft  ion  by  whom  such  feelings 
are  classed  with  the  age  of  the  mam- 
moth and  the  mastodon!  It  has 
entered  the  gulf  of  destruction,  for  it 
deserves  to  be  destroyed. 
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"  Well,  ma'am,"  continued  our 
narrator,  addressing  himself,  as  usual, 
to  his  matronly  relative  in  the  chair, 
and  -with  the  accustomed  catch-word, 
which  was  like  the  knotting  together 
of  his  interrupted  yarn:  "  well — it 
was  between  a  fortnight  and  three 
weeks  after  losing  sight  of  St  Helena, 
that,  being  at  last  fairly  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Cape,  the  frigate  and  schooner 
tacked  in  company,  and  stood  close- 
hauled  on  a  wind  to  the  eastward.  By 
the  middle  watch  that  night,  when  the 
moon  set,  we  could  make  out  the  long 
flat  top  of  Table  Mountain  heaving  in 
sight  off  the  horizon  over  against  her. 
Next  day,  in  fact,  we  were  both  of  us 
quietly  at  anchor  outside  of  the  ship- 
ping in  Table  Bay ;  Cape  Town  glit- 
tering along  on  the  green  flat  amongst 
•the  trees  to  southward,  with  the  bills 
on  each  side  of  it  like  some  big  Afri- 
can lion  lying  on  guard  close  by ;  while 
Table  Mountain  hove  up,  square- 
shouldered,  blue  to  the  left,  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  as  bare  and  steep  as  a 
wall,  with  the  rocks  and  trees  creeping 
up  from  the  foot,  and  the  wreaths  of 
light  cloud  resting  halfway,  like  no- 
thing else  but  the  very  breakwater  of 
the  world's  end.  The  sea  stretched 
broad  off  to  north  and  w%st,  and  a 
whole  fleet  of  craft  lay  betwixt  us  and 
the  land— half  of  them  Indiamen — 
-amongst  which,  yon  may  be  sure,  1 
kept  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  with  the 
glass,  to  see  if  the  Seringapatam  were 
there  still. 

I  was  soon  saved  further  pains  on 
this  head,  however,  when  shortly 
afterwards  the  frigate  was  beset  by  a 
whole  squadron  of  bumboats,  shoving 
against  each  other,  and  squabbling,  iu 
all  sorts  of  Nigger  tongues,  who  should 
be  first :  the  chief  of  them  being  in 
evident  command  of  a  fat  old  Dutch 
Frouw,  with  an  immense  blue  um- 
brella over  her,  two  greasy- looking 
Hottentot  rowers  in  blankets,  and  a 
round-faced  Dutch  boy,  the  picture  of 
herself,  steering  the  boat ;  as  the  old 
lady  made  a  clear  berth  for  herself, 
by  laying  about  with  her  blue  um- 


brella, till  she  was  close  under  our 
quarter,  sitting  all  the  while  with  the 
broad  round  stern  of  her  bright-colour- 
ed gown  spread  over  a  couple  of  beer- 
barrels,  like  a  peacock's  train .  In  two 
minutes  more  the  little  fellow  was  up 
the  side,  flourishing  a  bundle  of  papers 
under  the  first  lieutenant's  very  nose, 
and  asking  the  ship's  custom,  even 
whilst  the  sentries  were  ordering  them 
all  off.  A  midshipman  took  this  youth 
by  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  and  was  Land- 
ing him  rather  roughly  along  to  the 
care  of  the  purser's  steward,  when  1 
stepped  betwixt  them ;  and  a  bum  boat 
being  the  best  directory  on  the  point, 
of  course,  I  soon  found  the  old  lady 
had  had  dealings  with  the  Seringapa- 
tam, which  her  bluff-built  little  pro- 
geny described  as  a  very  good  ship 
indeed,  all  having  paid  their  bills, 
except  one  young  officer,  who  had  left 
a  balance  standing,  for  which  he  had 
given  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  a  ship 
that  was  to  come  after.  As  for  the 
Indian) an  herself,  the  Dutch  boy  said 
she  had  sailed  about  a  week  before 
our  arrival,  along  with  two  others ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  know  if  we 
were  the  vessel  iu  question.  I  ac- 
cordingly unfolded  the  open  letter, 
which  was  addressed, — '*  Thomas 
Spoonbill  Siinm,  Esquire,  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  ship  Nincompoop, 
(or  otherwise ;")  and  it  ran  somehow 
thus : — u  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
ship  Serinoapatam,  Table  Bay,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1816.— My  dear  Brother, 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  eaten 
four  dozen  and  a  half  of  eggs,  supplied 
by  the  worthy  Vrouw  Dulcken,  the 
bearer  of  this,  whom  I  can  recommend 
as  an  old  screw,  and  am  due  her  for 
the  same  the  sum  of  nine  shillings  and 
si x | w nee  sterling,  which  you  will 
kindly  pay  her,  taking  her  receipt  or 
mark,  unless  you  are  willing  to  forfeit 
our  family  watch,  herewith  deposited 
by  me  iu  the  bauds  of  said  Mother 
Dulcken.  I  may  add  that,  in  justice 
to  the  worthy  Vrouw,  three  of  the 
above-mentioned  eggs  ought  to  be 
charged  as  fvurU,  which,  by  the  way, 
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I  did  not  consume ;  and,  with  love  to 
all  at  home,  remain  your  affectionate 
brother,  John  Simm,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S. — 
P.S.  The  watch  I  have  discovered  to 
be  pinchbeck,  and  it  does  not  go ;  so 
that  a  sad  trick  most  have  been  ori- 
ginally played  upon  onr  venerated 
Uncle,  from  whom  it  descended.  J.  S." 
This  precious  epistle  was,  withont 
doubt,  a  joke  of  the  fat  mid,  Simm, 
who  used  to  come  such  rigs  over  Ford 
the  cadet,  and  that  jumped  overboard 
one  night  by  mistake  out  of  the  India- 
man's  quarter-boat,  during  the  voy- 
age. As  for  the  existence  of  his  bro- 
ther Thomas,  or  the  chance  of  his 
touching  at  that  port,  I  set  them  down 
with  the  coming  home  of  Vander- 
decken;  thongh  the  thought  of  this 
young  scamp  of  a  sea-lawyer  break- 
fasting for  a  fortnight  so  comfortably, 
only  a  few  feet  distant  from  my  charm- 
er's state-room,  sent  me  all  abroad 
again,  and  right  into  the  Indiaman's 
decks,  by  this  time  far  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Piece  of  impudent  roguery 
though  it  was,  I  was  actually  loath  to 

Sart  with  the  scrawl,  which  the  reefer 
ad  fisted,  no  doubt,  on  the  lid  of  his 
chest—probably  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  at  the  time,  it  smelt  so  of  to- 
bacco—only seven  days  before .  I  could 
even  see  the  grin  on  his  fat  face  as  he 
wrote  it  below  in  the  steerage,  with 
his  chin  up,  and  bis  eyes  looking  down 
past  bis  pipe ;  while  the  little  Dutch 
boy's  round  flat  frontispiece  glistened 
as  be  peered  up  at  me,  in  the  evident 
notion  of  my  being  the  brother  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  ma'am,  I  was  so 
soft  as  to  intend  paying  the  nine-and- 
sixpence  myself,  and  keeping  the 
letter,'  when  I  was  startled  to  see 
the  old  lady  herself  had  contrived  to 
be  hoisted  on  board  amongst  her  cab- 
bages; and  having  got  wind  of  the 
thing,  seemingly,  she  came  wad- 
dling towards  me  to  hand  over  Simm's 
watch  to  boot.  In  another  half 
minute  the  letter  was  being  read 
aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  whole 
gun-room  officers,  amongst  roars  of 
laughter ;  the  honest  old  Dutchwoman 
holding  aloft  the  precious  article,  and 
floundering  through  to  And  out  the 
rightful  owner,  as  every  one  claimed 
it  and  offered  the  ninc-and -sixpence ; 
while  for  my  part  I  tried  first  to  get 
down  one  hatchway,  then  another, 
and  Lord  Frederick  himself  came  up 
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on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck in  the  height  of  the  scene.  In- 
deed, I  believe  it  was  a  joke  for 
months  after  in  the  Hebe,  of  a  night, 
to  say  it  was  "  the  second  lieutenant's 
watch  ;"  the  sole  revenge  I  had  being 
to  leave  Mother  Dulcken  and  her  boy 
to  expect  the  u  ship  that  was  coming  / 
after."  £ 

A  Government  boat  came  aboard  "*J 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  it  *** 
left  us,  Lord  Frederick  took  his  gig,  j 
and  steered  for  a  frigate  lying  some  r 
distance  off,  which  had  the  harbour 
flag  hoisted  at  her  main,  being  the 
only  man-o'-war  besides  ourselves, 
and  commanded  by  a  senior  captain. 
Till  it  got  dark  I  could  see  the  crews 
of  the  nearest  merchantmen  looking 
over  their  bulwarks  at  us  and  our 
prize,  apparently  comparing  the 
schooner  with  the  frigate,  and  specu- 
lating on  her  character,  as  she  lay  a 
few  fathoms  off  the  Hebe's  quarter, 
both  of  us  rising  and  falling  in  turn 
on  the  long  heave  of  the  Cape  swell 
from  seaward.  'Twas  hard  to  say,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  their  hulls  went,  which 
was  the  most  beautiful  sample  of  its 
kind ;  though  the  schooner's  French- 
fashioned  sticks  and  off-hand  sort  of 
rigging,  showed  rather  like  jury-gear 
beside  the  tall  regular  sticks  aloft  of 
the  Hebe's  decks,  with  all  her  hamper 
perfect  to  a  tee.  The  Hebe's  men 
very  naturally  considered  their  own 
ship  a  model  for  everything  that 
floated,  a  sort  of  a  Solomon's  temple,  in 
short ;  and  to  hear  the  merciless  way 
they  ran  down  the  Indiamen  all  round, 
would  have  raised  the  whole  home- 
ward-bound fleet  against  us*;  whereas 
the  schooner  was  our  own,  at  any 
rate,  and  she  was  spoken  of  much  in 
the  manner  one  mentions  an  unfortu- 
nate orphan,  as  good  as  already  christ- 
ened by  the  name  of  "  the  Young 
Ilebe."  This  our  learned  chaplain 
said  was  quite  improper,  and  he  gave 
another  name  in  place  of  it — the 
u  Aniceta" — which  meant,  as  he  ob- 
served, the  Hebe's  youngest  daughter; 
so  the  Aniceta  she  was  called,  hap- 
pening to  be  a  title  that  went,  accor- 
ding to  the  boatswain,  full  as  sweetly 
through  the  sheave-hole. 

Next  day  the  schooner  had  landed 
not  only  her  passengers  from  St 
Helena,  but  the  prisoners  also,  as  we 
still  understood  the  French  and  their 
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Kroomen  to  be.  Not  long  after  that 
Lord  Frederick  came  back  from  Cape 
Town,  looking  grave,  and  went 
straight  down  to  his  cabin,  or  u  cabins," 
as  his  lordship  preferred  to  hare  it 
said.  The  first  lieutenant  dined  that 
day  with  the  captain ;  but  they  could 
scarcely  have  finished  when  the 
44  young  gentlemen"  who  had  been  as 
usual  from  the  reefer's  mess,  came  up 
with  a  message  from  the  captain,  that 
his  lordship  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
join  the  first  lieutenant  and  himself  in 
a  glass  of  wine.  I  found  them  sitting 
at  the  side  of  the  table  nearest  the 
open  port,  with, the  decanters  between 
them,  and  the  broad  bright  bay  in 
full  sight  to  the  shore  and  the  foot  of 
Table  Mountain,  which  rose  up  block- 
ing the  pott  with  the  top  of  it  beyond 
view;  the  sounds  of  the  merchant- 
men clicking  at  their  heavy  windlasses, 
and  hoisting  in  water-casks,  floated 
slowly  in  from  every  side,  while  the 
schooner  had  hauled  on  her  cable 
more  abreast  of  the  frigate,  leaving 
the  sight  clear  over  the  eddy  round 
her  low  counter. 

44  A  lovely  piece  of  workmanship, 
certainly !"  observed  Lord  Frederick 
thoughtfully,  as  he  leant  back  swing- 
ing his  eyeglass  round  his  finger,  with 
the  other  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  looking  out  at  what 
was  seen  of  the  schooner.  u  And  how 
one  might  have  improved  her  spars, 
too!"  said  Mr  Hall,  wistfully.  "  I 
should  have  recommended  longer 
lower-masts  altogether,  Lord  Frede- 
rick, and  a  thorough  overhaul,  I  may 
say,  from  the  combings  upwards  1 
u  I  would  not  have  her  hull  touched 
for  the  world,  Mr  Hall!"  said  the 
captain;  "'tis  too— excessively  pro- 
voking, at  least !  But  pass  the  bottles 
to  Mr  Collins,  if  you  please."  I  had 
taken  a  chair  and  quietly  filled  my 
glass,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
matter,  when  bis  lordship  turned  to 
nte  and  said,  u  Do  you  know,  Mr  Col- 
lins, this  schooner  of  ours  is  likely  to 
be  laid  up  in  Chancery,  heaven  knows 
how  long.  The  Admiralty  court  ashore 
are  doubtful  of  condemning  her,  ap- 
parently, and  she  must  either  be  sent 
home  or  to  Monte  Video  or  some- 
where, where  the  master  of  her  claims 
to  belong  !n  "  Indeed,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  setting  down  my  glass,  uthat 
is  curious."    "  Curious  indeed,  sir !" 


replied  he,  biting  his  lips,  "  though, 
after  all,  we  really  can  scarce  say 
what  she  is  to  be  condemned  for — 
only  in  the  meantime  I  sail  to-mor- 
row for  India."  "She's  French  to 
the  backbone,  that  I'll  swear,  Lord 
Frederick!"   I   said;    "and    what's 

more^  she  was," u  Ah,"  broke  in  the 

captain,  u  I  know,  I  know ;  but  the 
less  we  say  of  that,  in  present  circum- 
stances, the  better!  Once  get  her 
entangled  with  politics,  and  we  may 
give  her  up  altogether."  Lord  Frede- 
rick twisted  his  eyeglass  round  his 
forefinger  faster  than  before,  still 
watching  the  schooner ;  the  first  lieu- 
tenant held  up  his  claret  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  light,  and  I  sipped  mine. 
"I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,"  ex- 
claimed his  lordship  suddenly,  UI 
mmst  have  that  schooner  at  any  cost ! 
—What  is  to  be  done,  Mr  Hall?" 
44  She'd  be  of  mat  service  in  the 
China  seas,  my  lord,  certainly,"  said 
the  first  lieutenant,  looking  thought- 
fully into  his  empty  glass ;  4I  a  perfect 
treasure  for  light  service,  especially  if 
new  sparred  and — "  I  noticed  Lord 
Frederick  glancing  sideways  at  me,  as 
I  thought,  with  a  slight  gleam  in  bis 
eye;  and  accordingly  I  suggested  that 
he  might  buy  her  from  the  French- 
man himself;  a  very  poor  idea,  no 
doubt,  as  both  the  captain  and  first 
luff  seemed  to  think,  and  we  all  three 
kept  eyeing  her  doubtfully  through 
the  port,  without  a  word. 

At  this  time  the  schooner's  counter 
had  been  slowly  sheering  toward  the 
frigate's  beam,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide, 
and  her  holding  only  by  a  single  cable, 
till  her  stern  began  to  show  right 
opposite  the  cabin,  I  should  sav  not 
twenty  feet  off.  Lord  Frederick  put 
his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  was  peering 
through  it,  when  he  remarked  that 
they  had  brought  up  rather  too  near, 
leaving  scarce  room  for  the  schooner 
to  swing  as  she  did,  earlier  than  we, 
so  that  she  would  be  in  danger  of  get- 
ting foul  of  the  frigate's  cables.  "The 
worst  of  it  is,  Lord  Frederick,"  said  I, 
u  that  in  case  of  a  gale  from  seaward 
here,  she  might  have  to  slip  and  run 

3K>n  very  short  warning,  whereas  the 
ebe  has  plenty  of  ground-tackle  to 
let  her  ride  it  out.  Considering  it 
was  Table  Bay,  at  this  season,  ho 
ought  to  have  kept  her  a  clearer 
berth  for  herself,  or  eke  have  gone 
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well  outside ! "— "  Ah  1 "  said  Lord 
Frederick  quickly,  meeting  my  eye 
for  half  a  minute,  till  the  gleam  came 
into  his  again ;  and  somehow  or  other 
mine  most  have  caught  it,  though  I 
must  say  the  notion  that  struck  me 
then  all  at  once  wasn't  in  my  head 
before.  "  Do  you  know,  that's  well 
thought  of,  Collins ! "  said  his  lord- 
ship. "You've  weathered  the  Gape 
before,  by  the  bye  ?  " — "  A  dozen  times, 
Lord  Frederick,"  said  I;  when  a 
regularly  jovial  roar  of  laughter  broke 
fair  through  the  port  into  the  cabin, 
from  over  the  schooner's  taflrail,  as 
she  sheered  end-on  to  the  frigate's 
quarter,  and  Lord  Frederick  leant 
forward  with  the  glass  screwed  into 
his  right  eye  to  see  along  their  decks, 
which  were  covered  aft  with  an  awn- 
ing  like  the  open  gable  of  a  tent  at  a 
fair.  "  Singular  1 "  said  he ;  u  by  the 
lord  Harry,  who  or  what  can  that  be 
Mr  Hammond  has  got  there?"  Dang- 
ling over  the  French  schooner's  tan- 
rail  were  to  be  seen  the  soles  of  two 
immense  boots,  with  calves  and  knees 
to  match,  and  a  pair  of  tightish  striped 
trousers  worked  up  more  than  half 
way,  'till  you  saw  the  tops  of  the  stock- 
ings ;  just  beyond  the  knees  was  the 
face  leaning  back  in  the  shade  of  the 
awning  and  a  straw  hat  together,  out 
of  which  a  huge  green  cabbage-leaf 
hung  like  a  flap  over  one  eye,  while 
the  other  kept  gazing  in  a  half-closed 
sleepy  sort  of  way  at  the  sky,  and 
the  red  end  of  a  cigar  winked  and 
glowed  in  the  midst  of  the  pufls  of 
smoke  lower  down.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant started  up  shocked  at  the  sight, 
the  noble  captain  of  the  Hebe  sat  with 
his  eyeglass  fixed,  between  amuse- 
ment and  wonder ;  for  my  own  part, 
when  the  voice  of  this  same  prodigy 
broke  all  of  a  sudden  on  us  out  of  the 
awning,  in  a  mixture  of  stuttering, 
hiccnping,  Yankee  drawling,  and  puffs 
at  the  cigar,  'twas  all  I  could  do  to 
hold  on,  with  the  knowledge  of  where 
I  was.  "Wall  now,  general,"  said 
the  American,  as  if  he  were  talking  to 
some  one  aloft  or  in  the  sky,  "ye- 
you're  qui-quite  wrong — I  ki-kick- 
c&lc'late  I've  fit  a  deal  more  be-be- 
battles  than  you  have — I  re-respect 
you,  Ge-Ge- General  Washington;  but 
I  ho-ho-hope  you  know  who — hie — 
whom  I  am ! "  Here  Mr  Daniel  Snout, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxi- 


cation, swayed  himself  up  bodily  into 
the  schooner's  taflrail,  and  sat  with 
his  arms  folded,  his  long  legs  swinging 
over  the  stern,  and  his  head  trying  to 
keep  steady,  as  he  scowled  solemnly 
aloft  over  the  frigate's  mizen-royal- 
masthead ;  while  the  third  lieutenant, 
Mr  Hammond,  and  the  master's  mate 
he  had  aboard  with  him,  could  be 
heard  laughing  at  his  back,  as  if  they 
had  gone  mad — Hammond  being  a 
wild  sprig  of  an  Irishman,  who  would 
go  any  length  for  a  piece  of  fun. 

Just  then  the  American's  one  eye 
lighted  an  the  side  of  the  frigate,  till 
it  settled  lazily  on  the  port  of  the  cap- 
tain's cabin :  first  he  seemed  to  notice 
Lord  Frederick  Bury,  and  then  my- 
self, the  first  lieutenant  having  just 
recovered  himself  enough  to  rush  to- 
ward the  door  to  get  on  deck.  Daniel 
himself  surveyed  me  scornfully  for  a 
moment,  then  with  a  sort  of  doubtful 
frown,  and  a  gravity  that  passes  me 
to  describe,  unless  by  the  look  of  an 
old  cock  a-drinking— -evidently  trying 
to  recollect  me.  "  Hallo,  mister  1" 
shouted  he  suddenly,  uyou  haven't 
touched  those  notions  of  mine,  I  hope." 
With  that  he  made  a  spring  off 
where  he  sat,  as  if  to  come  towards 
ns— no  doubt  thinking  of  the  Seringa- 
patam,  and  the  valuables  he  had  left 
aboard,  without  seeing  the  water  be- 
tween; and  a  pretty  deep  dive  Mr 
Snout  would  have  made  of  it,  into  an 
ebb-tide  that  would  have  swept  him 
under  the  frigate's  bottom,  if  Mr  Ham- 
mond and  the  midshipman  hadn't  both 
sprung  forward  in  time  to  catch  him 
by  the  neck  of  the  coat.  There,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  Yankee  hanging 
like  a  spread  eagle  over  the  schooner's 
taffrail,  yelling  and  turning  round  at 
the  same  time  like  a  fowl  on  a  spit — 
the  third  lieutenant's  and  the  mate's 
faces,  two  pictures  of  dismay,  as  they 
held  on,  at  finding  for  the  first  time 
where  the  schooner  had  shied  them 
round  to,  with  their  two  pairs  of  eyes 
fair  in  front  of  the  captain's  eyeglass, 
— while  Mr  Hall  was  singing  out  like 
thunder  from  the  deck  above  us, 
44  The  schooner  ahoy— d'ye  see  where 
you've  got  to,  sir;  haul  ahead  on 
that  cable,  d'ye  hear,  you  lubbers, 
and  keep  clear  of  the  ship  t" 

44  Mr  Collins,"  said  his  lordship 
quietly  to  me,  as  soon  as  he  could  keep 
his   countenance,    and   looking   the 
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sterner  for  the  trouble  he  was  put  to  in 
doing  it, u  jon  will  get  your  things  and 

So  aboard  the  schooner  directly — take 
er  in  charge,  sir,  and  send  Mr  Ham* 
mond  back  here."—44  Very  well,  my 
lord,"  said  I,  waiting  in  the  doorway  for 
something  more,  which,  from  something 
in  Lord  Frederick's  look,  I  had  reason 
to  expect,  knowing  it  of  old.  u  I  can 
only  spare  yon  a  dozen  of  the  men 
she  has,"  added  be;  u  but  if  yon  choose 
yon  can  send  ashore  at  once  to  pick 
np  a  few  makeshifts,  or  anything  yon 
find  r_ "  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,"  said  I ; 
44  the  best' hand  for  that  wonftd  be  Mr 
Snelling,  if  I  may  take  him,  Lord 
Frederick?"  44  Oh,  certainly,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "  and  harkye,  Collins, 
yon  had  better  shift  yonr  berth  a  few 
cable-lengths  farther  off,  or  more,  if 
you  please." — 44  One  thing,  ray  lord," 
said  I,  stooping  down  to  see  through 
the  port,  u  I  don't  much  like  the  heavy 
ground- swell  that  begins  to  meet  the 
ebb,  Lord  Frederick ;  and  I  fancy  it 
won't  be  long  ere  Table  Mountain 
spread  its  supper- cloth — in  which  case 
I'd  consider  it  necessary  to  slip  cable 
and  run  out  at  once,  though  I  mightn't 
get  in  again  so  easily.  Am  I  to  find 
the  frigate  here  again,  Lord  Frede- 
rick ?»_ «  Deuce  take  it,  man— no !" 
said  his  lordship.  He  turned  his  back 
to  hide  the  evident  twinkle  of  his  eye. 
44  Should  we  part  company,  of  course 
you  make  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal! 
You  can't  be  sure  of  the  Hebe,  short 
of  the  Sandheads — and  if  not  there, 
then  opposite  Fort  William,  at  Cal- 
cutta."—44 Very  good,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  and  had  made  my  bow  to  go  on 
deck,  when  Lord  Frederick  called  me 
back.  u  By  the  bye,"  said  he  hastily, 
44  about  that  Indiaman  of  yours,  Col- 
lins—she is  here,  no  doubt?"  u  No, 
Lord  Frederick,"  answered  I,  u  I  be- 
lieve she  sailed  a  week  ago."  4i  Dear 
me,  the  deuce !"  exclaimed  he, "  why  I 
meant  t  j  have  sent  to-morrow  to  have 
your  friend  Westwood  arrested  and 
brought  aboard !"  I  started  at  this,  on 
which  bis  lordship  explained  that  if 
Westwood  got  to  tombav,  whither  the 
Heringapatam  was  round,  the  authori- 
ties there  would  have  news  of  the  thing 
by  this  time,  and  could  send  him  over- 
land at  once  to  England,  which  would  be 
far  worse  for  him  than  being  carried  to 
Calcutta,  where  his  uncle  the  Council- 
lor's interest  might  do  something  for 


him.  4t  The  best  thing  yon  can  do, 
Collins,"  added  Lord  Frederick,  44if 
you  are  obliged  to  run  out  to  sea,  is  to 
look  after  that  Indiaman  !  With  such 
a  neat  thing  of  a  sea- boat  under  you, 
yon  might  do  anything  yon  please; 
so  cruise  to  windward  or  leeward  in 
chase,  find  her  out,  and  take  out 
Westwood  bodily — lose  him  after- 
wards in  the  Hoogley,  if  you  like — 
carry  away  those  old  spars  of  hers, 
and  send  up  new  ones— only  don't  lose 
the  schooner,  I  beg ;  so  good  bye  to 
yon,  my  dear  fellow,  lest  we  should 
not  meet  on  this  side  the  Line  again!"— 
44  Good  bve,  my  lord !"  said  I  cheer- 
fully, and  hurried  on  deck,  under- 
standing all  be  wanted  as  well  as  if  I'd 
been  ordered  to  set  her  jib  that 
moment  and  heave  up  anchor.  In 
ten  minutes  I  was  over  the  frigate's 
side,  and  in  ten  more  Hammond  was 
back  in  her,  with  the  men  who  were 
to  leave;  while  I  sent  my  baggage 
below,  set  the  hands  to  work  shitting 
the  schooner's  berth,  and  by  sun-down 
we  were  lying  beyond  hail  of  the  ship, 
opposite  the  custom-house,  and  a  long 
line  of  a  main  street  in  Cape  Town, 
where  we  could  see  the  people,  the 
carriages,  and  the  Dutch  bullock- carts 

easing  up  and  down;  while  Tablo 
ountain  hove  away  up  off  the  steep 
Devil's  Hill  and  the  Lion's  Rump,  to 
the  long  level  line  a-top,  as  blue  and 
bare  as  an  iron  monument,  and  throw- 
ing a  shadow  to  the  right  over  the 
peaks  near  at  hand. 

Our  friend  from  the  United  States 
being  by  this  time  in  quite  an  oblivious 
condition,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
have  him  put  quietly  into  the  boat 
with  which  Mr  SoeUiag  was  to  go 
ashore  for  fresh  hands,  and  I  instruct- 
ed the  reefer  to  get  clear  of  him  any- 
how he  liked,  if  it  was  only  above 
tide- mark.  When  they  were  gone  I 
walked  the  schooner's  little  quarter- 
deck in  the  dusk  by  myself,  till  the 
half  moon  rose  with  a  ghostly  copper- 
like glare  over  the  hollow  in  the  Lion's 
Rump,  streaking  across  the  high  face 
of  Table  Mountain,  aud  bringing  out 
all  its  rifts  and  wrinkles  again.  The 
land-breeze  began  to  blow  stesdily 
with  along  sighing  sweep  from  the 
north-east,  meeting  the  heavy  swell 
that  set  into  the  broad  bay ;  and  the 
schooner,  being  a  light  crank  little 
craft,  got  rather  uneasy ;  whereas  you 
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could  see  the  lights  of  the  frigate 
heaving  and  settling  leisurely,  less 
than  half  a  mile  off.  I  had  only  six 
or  seven  good  hands  aboard  altogether 
at  the  time,  which,  with  those  the 
midshipman  had,  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  work  her  in  such  seas ;  so 
with  all  I  had  to  do,  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  men  in  the  circum- 
stances, a  long  voyage  before  us,  and 
things  that  might  turn  up,  as  I  hoped, 
to  require  a  touch  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice, why  the  very  pleasure  of  having 
a  command  made  me  a  good  deal 
anxious.  Even  of  that  I  didn't  feel 
sore;  and  I  kept  watching  Table 
Mountain,  eager  for  the  least  bit  of 
haze  to  come  across  the  top  of  it,  as 
well  as  sorry  I  had  sent  Snelling 
ashore.  "  I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds 
at  this  moment,"  thought  I,  "  to  have 
had  Bob  Jacobs  here !" 

As  the  moon  got  higher,  I  could  see 
the  swell  washing  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent merchantmen  in  sight,  into 
their  shadows,  and  heavy  enough 
some  of  them  seemed  to  roll  round 
their  cables,  betwixt  a  breeze  and  a 
swell  running  the  contrary  ways  ; 
first  one  let  go  a  second  anchor,  and 
then  another,  to  help  their  heads 
shoreward ;  but  still  there  was  no 
danger,  as  things  went.  It  wasn't 
long  before  I  made  out  two  boats 
coming  from  toward  the  town,  round 
<the  stern  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  fri- 
gate lying  betwixt  her  and  us,  so  that 
they  took  her  by  the  way,  and  a  good 
deal  of  hailing  seemed  to  pass  between 
them.  1  could  even  see  epaulets 
glisten  over  the  Hebe's  quarter,  as 
if  there  was  a  stir  made  aboard; 
after  which  the  boats  were  plainly 
pulling  for  the  schooner.  What 
all  this  might  mean,  I  couldn't  very 
well  conceive,  unless  it  were  either 
Snelling  come  back  already,  or 
«lse  some  bands  Lord  Frederick 
himself  had  provided  before  this,  as 
I  saw  both  boats  were  full  of  people. 
44  Forward  there ! "  I  sung  out,  "  hail 
those  boats ! " — uAy,  ay,  the  schooner 
ahoy ! "  was  the  answer,  in  a  sharp 
voice  from  the  headmost  of  them, 
44  from  the  shore—all  right !  Stand 
by  to  heave  ns  a  line,  will  ye?" 
Next  came  a  hail  from  Snelling,  in 
our  own  gig;  so  I  at  once  gave  orders 
Xo  heave  them  a  rope  and  have  both 
boats  brought  under  the  gangway, 


naturally  supposing  the  sharp  little 
fellow  had  come  some  marvellous 
good  speed  in  shipping  hands.  As 
soon  as  he  jumped  on  deck,  I  accord- 
ingly inquired  how  many  men  he  had 
brought,  when  to  my  great  surprise 
he  informed  me  there  was  only  one, 
44  a  scuffy  sort  of  a  swab,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  44  who  would  do  for 
cook!"  —  "The  devil  he  will,  you 
young  rascal,"  I  broke  out.  u  Hush, 
sir,  for  heaven's  sake,"  said  he,  making 
some  extraordinary  sign  which  I 
didn't  understand ;  u  it'll  all  be  right 
in  the  end,  Mr  Collins.  Now  then, 
sir,"  to  some  one  in  the  boat  along- 
side, as  he  carefully  handed  him  the 
accommodation-ropes,  "  here  you  are 
—hold  on,  sir — so-o ! "  This  was  a 
rather  youngish  fellow  in  a  huge  pilot 
coat  and  a  glazed  cap,  with  some 
kind  of  uniform  inside,  and  a  large 
breastpin  in  his  shirt,  who  handed  me 
a  paper  the  moment  he  stood  firm  on 
deck,  without]*  speaking  a  word  ; 
though,  by  the  light  of  the  deck- 
lantern,  I  didn't  much  like  the  look 
of  his  foxy  sort  of  face,  with  the 
whiskers  on  it  coming  forward  from 
both  cheeks  to  his  mouth,  nor  the 
glance  he  gave  round  the  schooner 
with  his  pair  of  quick  sharp  little 
eyes.  "Much  more  like  a  custom- 
house officer  than  a  cook ! "  thought 
I,  "  unless  we  mean  to  have  a  French 
one ;"  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment, on  opening  the  paper,  to  find 
him  called  4I  Gilbert  Webb,  harbour- 
master's assistant,  hereby  authorised 
by  the  Admiralty  Court,  sitting  in  Cape 
Town,  to  take  charge  of  the  doubtful 
vessel  described  in  her  papers  as  the 
4  Lndovico,  '  belonging  to  Monte 
Video— from  the  officer  commanding 
the  prize  crew  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Hebe."  My  first 
thought  was  to  have  Mr  Gilbert 
Webb  pitched  over  into  his  boat 
again,  when  Lord  Frederick's  own 
signature  met  my  eve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  addressed  below  to 
44  Lieutenant  Collins,  of  his  Majesty's 
schooner  Aniceta,  at  sea."  A  won- 
derfully mysterious  sqnint  from  Snell- 
ing, behind  the  officer,  was  sufficient 
to  clinch  the  matter  in  my  own  mind, 
showing  that  the  reefer  was  as  sharp 
as  a  needle :  and  I  handed  back  the 
document  to  the  harbour  gentleman, 
with  a  44  Very  well,  »ir,  that  will  do." 
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*•  I  suppose  rd  belter  have  my  men 
up,  Lieutenant  Collins  ?"  said  be, 
with  a  quick  pert  kind  of  accent, 
which  made  me  set  him  down  at  once 
for  a  Londoner,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  seemed  impatient,  as  I 
thought,  to  get  the  management 
44  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  44 1  suppose  yon 
had." 

Hereupon  np  mounted  four  or  fire 
decent  enough  looking  stevedores  • — 
one  or  two  of  whom  had  rather  the 
air  of  sailors,  the  rest  being  broad- 
beamed,  short  -  legged  Dutchmen, 
with  trousers  like  pillow-slips — fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  string  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  Indian  Lascars,  their  bundles 
in  their  hands,  and  an  ugly  old  serdug 
at  their  head ;  while  the  lame,  broken- 
down,  debanched-like  fellow  of  a 
man-o'-warsman,  that  Snelling  had 
found  sitting  on  a  timberhead  ashore, 
got  aboard  with  our  own  boat's  crew. 
Our  gangway  was  chokeful,  to  my 
fresh  dismay,  for  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
tagrag-and- bobtail,  in  case  of  run- 
ning to  sea,  was  impossible ;  even  if 
they  weren't  odds  against  us,  here 
was  it  likely  to  get  a  thick  night,  the 
swell  growing  under  the  schooner  till 
she  began  to  yerk  at  her  anchor,  head 
to  wind,  like  a  young  filly  at  a 
manger ;  so  that  dropping  them  back 
into  their  boat  when  needful,  as  I 
intended  at  first,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  present.  I  found  from 
the  harbour  officer  that  the  number 
of  hands  would  all  be  required  with 
the  morning  tide,  when  his  orders 
were  to  have  the  schooner  towed  in 
opposite  the  Battery  Dock,  especially 
as  there  was  much  chance  of  the 
wind  blowing  strong  from  seaward 
next  day.  The  swell  on  the  water, 
he  said,  was  such  that,  after  putting 
off,  he  thought  of  going  back  again 
till  the  tide  began  to  turn ;  if  he  had 
not  been  encouraged  to  stick  to  it 
and  keep  on  by  the  midshipman, 
whom  he  fell  in  with  near  the  quay. 
This  piece  of  news  was  the  finish  to 
the  rage  I  felt  brewing  in  me,  vexed 
as  I  naturally  was  to  give  up  the 
notion  of  a  free  cruise,  in  command 
of  a  craft  like  the  schooner :  and,  as 
soon  as  Mr  Webb  was  comfortable 
in  the  cabin,  over  a  tumbler  of  stiff 
grog  and  some  cold  beef,  I  sent  for 


Snelling  to  my  own  cupboard  of  a 
state-room. 

44  You  cursed  unlucky  little  imp 
you  1 "  I  burst  out,  the  moment  he 
made  his  appearance,  4i  What's  the 
meaning  of  this,  sirrah  ?  eh  ? " — 
44  What  is  it,  if  you  please,  sir  ?  " 
said  Snelling,  pretending  to  hold 
down  his  shock-head  like  a  frightened 
schoolboy,  and  looking  up  all  the 
time  both  at  me  and  the  lamp  at 
once,  while  he  swayed  with  the 
uneasy  heave  of  the  deck  in  such  a 
way  as  made  me  grip  him  by  the 
arm  in  a  perfect  fury,  fancying  he 
had  got  drunk  ashore.  u  You  young 
blackguard  you  ! "  said  I,  shaking 
him,  u  didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  hands 
-—didn't  yon  know  I  meant  to — to—" 
44  Oh  yes,  Mr  Collins,"  gasped  the 
reefer,  u  I  did  indeed— yon  meant  to 
cut  and  run — I  saw  it  by  your  eye, 
sir,  and — don't  shake  me  any  more, 
sir,  or  you'll  spoil  my  hair — and  I 
don't  deserve  it— it's— all  right  I*9 
And  on  my  letting  him  go,  the  ugly 
little  scamp  sunk  down  on  a  chair 
with  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head, 
and  a  leer  like  a  perfect  demon  incar- 
nate ;  but  so  perfectly  laughable  it 
was,  not  to  mention  the  air  of  com- 
plete confidence  between  us  that  he 
threw  into  it,  that  1  sat  down  myself, 
ready  to  grin  at  my  bad  luck.  ,44  Well, 
Mister  Snelling,"  said  I,  quietly, 
44  you  are  a  touch  beyond  me !  Let's 
have  the  joke,  at  least— out  with  it, 
man,  else  another  shake  may  be — " 
The  reefer  pointed  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  cabin,  shoved 
his  chin  forward,  and  whispered, 
44  Why,  sir,  I'm  only  doubtful  whether 
von  could  make  him  third  officer — 
but  at  any  rate,  he'll  always  be  useful 
at  a  rope,  Mr  Collins  —  won't  he, 
sir?"  I  gave  Snelling  one  look, 
meant  to  be  as  grave  as  an  Old 
Bailey  chaplain's,  but  it  wouldn't  do— 
my  conscience  wouldn't  stand  it — in 
fact  the  rtrj  self- same  notion  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  creeping  into  my 
mind.  "Yon— young— rascal  1"  was 
all  I  could  manage  to  say,  before 
making  bolt  to  go  on  deck.  u  By  the 
by,  Mister  Snelling,"  said  I,  turning 
and  looking  down  from  the  hatchway, 
44  vou  must  want  a  glass  of  grog — 
tell  the  boy  to  let  you  have  some- 
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and  go  and  keep  the  officer  company, 
sir." 

B  y  this  time  it  was  raining  hard,  the 
half-moon  coming  oat  at  moments  and 
shining  through  it  with  a  sadden 
sharp  gleam,  in  some  gust  of  the  wind 
off  the  land — showing  the  swell  in  as 
fax  as  the  wet  white  custom-house  and 
the  bare  quays,  the  ships  with  their 
hazy  lights  all  hither  and  thither, 
while  Table  Mountain  was  to  be  seen 
now  and  then  peering  half  over  the 
mist,'first  one  corner  and  then  another, 
of  a  colour  like  dead  ashes.  One  time 
I  looked  down  toward  the  dusky  little 
cabin,  where  the  midshipman,  quite 
in  his  dement,  was  sitting  with  the 
harbour  officer,  the  lamp  jerking  and 
making  wild  swings  betwixt  them, 
while  Snelling  evidently  egged  on  his 
companion  to  drink;  then  I  gave  a 
glance  seaward,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  a  glimmer  of  rain  and 
spray  along  the  dark  hollows  of  the 
water.  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind, 
all  I  could  do— it  was  too  barefaced  a 
thing  to  slip  from  the  roadstead  with 
a  breeze  blowing  off-shore ;  bat  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  I  didn't  feel  easy 
at  the  idea  of  parting  with  an  anchor 
in  the  circumstances,  not  to  say  carry- 
ing off  the  Government  people,  unless 
forced  to  it.  I  accordingly  went  below 
to  mix  myself  a  stiffener,  and  found 
the  officer  a  cool  head,  for,  in  spite  of 
all  Snelling  could  do,  the  reefer  himself 
had  got  provoked,  whereas  the  sharp 
Mr  Webb  was  only  a  little  brisker 
than  before.  "  A  rough  sort  of  night,'7 
said  I,  nodding  to  Jiim,  as  I  knocked 
the  water  out  of  my  cap.  "  "Well,  it 
seems,"  said  he,  free  and  easy. 
"  S'pose  I  go  on  deck  then,  gentlemen 
— I've  refreshed,  I  assure  you,  so  you 
needn't  trouble  about  this 'ere  schooner 
no  farther — glad  to  get  quit  of  it  and 
turn  in,  I  desay,  lieutenant?" — "  No 
trouble  in  the  world,  Mr  Webb,"  said 
I,  going  on  with  my  mixture,  "  far 
from  it ;  but  sit  down  a  minute,  pray 
sir, — Mr  Snelling  here  will  take  charge 
of  the  deck  for  us  in  the  meantime  ;" 
and  Snelling  vanished  at  once,  Mr 
Webb  apparently  flattered  at  my  wish- 
ing his  company.  "  Will  that  cable 
of  yours  hold,  think  ye,  Lieutenant 
Collins  ?"  asked  he,  Ailing  up  another 
glass.  "  Why,"  said  I,  almost  laugh- 
ing, "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  begin  to 
feel  devilish  doubtful  of  it."  "  What !" 


broke  out  the  harbour  officer,  starting 
up,  uthen  I  must  'ave  another  put 
down  immediately :  why,  what's  the 
effect,  sir — we'll  be  carried  out  to 
seal"  "You  said  it  exactly,  Mr 
Webb,"  I  said  ;  "  'twould  have  been 
much  [worse,  I  suppose,  if  we  were 
driven  ashore,  though!  Now  look 
you,  if  I  were  to  let  go  a  second  an- 
chor at  present,  I  couldn't  light  upon 
a  better  plan  either  to  break  her  back, 
or  lose  both  anchors  in  the  end — from 
the  difference  of  strain  on  the  two- 
cables,  with  this  ground-swell.  The 
fact  is,  my  good  fellow,  you're  evi- 
dently not  fit  to  take  charge  at 
present."  "  D — n  me,  lieutenant  1" 
said  he,  looking  fierce  and  foolish  at 
the  same  time,  u  here's  strange  lan- 
g'age  to  a  Gov'ment  officer,  sir — I 
hask  the  meanin'  off  it  at  once,  mister  I " 
"  But  I  depend  a  good  deal  on  your 
knowledge  of  Table  Bay  weather,"  I 
continued,  leaning  back  with  my 
weather  eye  screwed  to  bear  upon  him. 
"  D'ye  think  this  wind  likely  to  moder- 
ate soon,  sir  ?  come  now." — u  No," 
replied  he  sulkily ;  "  I'm  sure  it  won't 
— and  to-morrow  it's  certain  to  blow 
back  ten  times  worse."  u  Then,  Mr 
Webb,"  said  I,  rising,  "  you  oughtn't 
to  have  come  aboard  to-night ;  as  the 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  I  shall  get 
the  schooner  an  offing  the  first  pos- 
sible moment !"  The  officer  stared  at 
me  in  a  bewildered  manner ;  and  as 
for  the  schooner,  she  seemed  to  be 
bolting  and  pitching  in  a  way  worse 
than  before,  with  now  and  then  a 
plunge  of  the  swell  on  her  broadside 
as  if  she  had  been  under  weigh.  Sud- 
denly Snelling  lifted  the  skylight  frame 
and  screamed  down  into  the  cabin, 
u  Mr  Collins,  Mr  Collins !  she's  been 
dragging  her  anchor  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  sir ! " 

I  sprang  on  deck  at  two  bounds — 
the  schooner  had  somehow  or  other 
got  her  anchor  out  of  hold  at  the  time, 
with  the  cable  as  taut  as  a  fiddle- 
string.     It  was  quite  dark  aloft,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  Table  Mountain  to 
be  seen,  though  the  moonshine,  low 
down  to  westward,  brought  out  two  or 
three  tracks  of  light  along  the  stretch 
of  water,  and  you  saw  the  lights  in 
the    ships    slowly    sweeping    past. 
Where  we  happened  to  be,  it  blew 
two  ways  at  once,  as  is  often  the  a 
in  Table  Bay,  round  the  bluffs  of  U 
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mountain,  and  as  soon  as  she  brought 
up  again  with  a  surge  at  the  windlass, 
the  heave  of  a  long  swell  took  her 
right  on  the  quarter,  lifting  her  in  to 
her  anchor  again  with  a  slack  of  the 
hawser,  at  which  every  second  man 
sung  out  to  "hold  on!"  Over  she 
went  to  port,  a  sea  washing  up  the  star- 
board side,  and  throwing  a  few  dozen 
bncketfuls  at  once  fair  into  the  com- 
panion, where  our  friend  the  harbour 
officer  was  sticking  at  the  time ;  so 
down  plumped  Mr  Webb  along  with 
it,  and  the  booby  hatch  was  shoved 
close  after  him,  while  the  poor  devils 
of  Lascars  were  hnddled  together  as 
wet  as  swabs  in  the  lee  of  the  caboose 
forward.  .  u  A  hand  to  the  wheel ! " 
shouted  I,  as  soon  as  I  recovered  my- 
self ;  when  to  my  great  surprise  I  saw 
Snelllng's  new  hand,  poor  creature  as 
I'd  thought  him,  standing  with  a 
spoke  in  each  fist,  as  cool  and  steady 
as  possible,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  me 
in  the  true  knowing  way  which  I  felt 
could  be  trusted  to.  "  Jib  there !"  I 
sung  out,  u  see  all  clear  to  run  up  a 
few  hanks  of  the  jib— stand  by  to  cut 
the  cable  at  the  bitts!"— u  Ay,  ay, 
sir,**  answered  Snelling,  who  was 
working  away  with  the  harbour  men, 
his  bare  head  soaked,  and  altogether 
more  like  an  imp  than  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  navy — "  All's  clear,  sir." 
Five  minutes  I  dare  say  we  stood, 
every  one  in  the  same  position,  while 
I  waited  for  a  good  moment  in  the 
run  of  the  swell,  looking  into  the 
binnacle:  till  she  hung  slack,  as  it 
were,  in  a  wide  seething  trough  of  the 
sea,  when  I  signed  to  the  man  behind 
me  to  put  the  helm  gradually  to  star- 
board. I  glanced  at  the  fellow  again, 
caught  his  sharp  wettherly  eye  once 
more — then  putting  both  hands  to  my 
mouth  I  sung  out  to  bowse  on  the  jib 
halliards.  "  Now-— cut— the  cable ! " 
shouted  I,  springing  forward  in  my 
anxiety.  The  schooner  rose  away 
from  her  anchor  on  the  heavy  roll  of 
the  sea;  I  saw  two  quick  strokes  of 
the  axe  on  the  instant,  and  she  was 
spinning  head  off  from  the  wind,  heel- 
ing over  betwixt  the  force  of  it  and 
the  ground- swell  together,  while  the 
mass  of  black  water  was  washing 
bodily  away  with  us ;  the  new  helms- 
man showing  down  below  roe  as  he 
leant  to  the  wheel,  like  somebody  at 
the  foot  of  a  slide.     If  he  hadn't 


helped  her  at  the  moment  with  a  back 
turn  of  the  spokes  to  port,  'twould 
have  been  all  up  with  us.  As  it  was, 
the  schooner  fell  off  gallantly  in  his 
hands,  with  a  sliding  surge  into  the 
lee  of  the  next  swell,  that  buried  her 
sharp  bows  in  the  green  sea,  till  it 
foamed  about  our  very  shoulders  as 
we  hung  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
weather  bulwark.  She  was  just 
shaking  herself  free,  and  rising  like  a 
buoy  over  the  broad  tops  of  the  waves, 
when  Snelling,  myself,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  men,  staggered  down  to 
her  mainmast  to  swig  up  the  throat 
halliards,  letting  her  feel  a  little  of  the 
boom  mainsail ;  and  we  had  scarce 
belayed,  as  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
frigate's  lights  was  caught  astern  of 
us,  heaving  and  setting,  as  she  rode 
with  her  two  bower  anchors  down ; 
we  had  driven  past  close  enough  to 
have  heard  the  creak  of  her  hamper 
aloft.  After  that,  I  had  the  fore-stay- 
sail set  on  her,  then  the  reefed  main- 
sail, and  the  lively  schooner  yielded 
to  the  long  rolling  seas  so  well,  as 
very  soon  to  make  her  own  weather 
of  it— especially  since,  clear  of  the 
high  land  about  Table  Bay,  it  was 
blowing  only  a  strong  breeze,  and  the 
more  I  began  to  feel  master  of  her, 
the  more  inclined  I  was  to  let  her 
show  her  good  qualities.  Such  a  craft 
I  never  had  had  the  full  management 
of  before  in  my  life  ;  and  you  may 
easily  fancy  how  I  felt  at  dividing  the 
hands  into  the  two  watches,  giving 
little  Snelling  command  of  one,  as  first 
mate,  and  picking  out  our  men  in 
turn.  I  looked  round  amongst  mine, 
rather  at  a  loss  for  one  to  make  second 
mate  for  the  cruise,  though  there  were 
three  prime  enough  man-o'-warsmen, 
and  I  had  chosen  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment officer's  gang  for  his  activity. 
As  for  the  Lascars,  we  slumped  in 
half  of  the  number  to  each  of  us,  for 
make-weights — when  Snelling'*  fresh 
hand,  who  hud  fallen  to  my  share, 
caught  my  eye  again  as  he  stood  at 
the  wheel.  Every  half  spoke  he  gave 
the  schooner  told ;  she  was  topping 
the  heavy  seas  as  they  rose,  and  taking 
them  just  where  they  melted  one  to  the 
other,  with  a  long  floating  cleave,  that 
carried  her  counter  fairly  free  of  the 
after-run,  though  nearly  right  before 
the  wind  :  the  main -boom  had  been 
guyed  over  to  the  lee- quarter,  till  a 
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third  of  the  sail  hung  clear  of  her  hull, 
and  the  breeze  swept  into  the  hollow 
of  it,  thick  with  spray.  The  light  from 
the  little  binnacle  shone  up  distinctly 
on  the  man's  face,  and  with  all  the 
desperate,  used-up,  marbled  sort  of 
look  of  it,  like  one  getting  the  better 
of  a  long  spree  ashore,  I  thought  there 
was  something  uncommonly  promising 
about  him,  not  to  say  greatly  above 
the  run  of  foremast  men.  The  wet, 
the  wind,  and  the  work  he  was  at,  took 
off  the  seediness  of  his  clothes  ;  even 
the  old  rag  of  a  handkerchief  round 
his  hairy  neck  had  got  a  gloss  to  it, 
and  he  stood  handling  the  wheel  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  recklessness  and 
care,  as  he  glanced  from  the  compass 
to  the  gaff  of  the  mainsail  against  the 
scud,  and  down  again.  The  very 
contrast  between  the  man's  manner 
and  his  outward  rig  was  sufficient  to 
strike  one,  though  plenty  of  seamen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  like  state 
ashore :  bnt  what  fixed  me  to  him 
above  all,  was  the  expression  in  those 
two  keen,  searching,  living  eyes  of  his, 
when  they  once  or  twice  met  mine  on 
their  way  from  aloft  to  the  compass- 
boxes.  Twas  as  if  they'd  woke  up 
since  he  came  aboard  out  of  a  sleepy, 
maudlin  condition,  with  the  u  blue- 
devils  "or  scarce  fully  out  of  em ;  like  a 
sick  man's  in  the  lull  of  a  fever,  sud- 
denly seen  watching  you  out  of  the 
dusk  of  the  bed,  when  one  happens  to 
glance  up  from  the  nurse's  seat. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  man  ?  " 
asked  I,  stepping  aft  to  the  binnacle. 
"My  name  is  Jones,  sir,"  said  he 
readily.  "  And  your  first  name  ?  " 
I  said.  u  Jack,"  was  the  answer,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  with  a  hitch  of  one 
shoulder,  and  a  weather- spoke  to  the 
wheel;  spoken  in  an  accent  you'd 
have  expected  more  in  a  West  End 
drawing-room  than  from  a  common 
sailor.  u  Ah,"  said  I,  sharply,  "Jack 
Jones?  I  wonder  how  many  Jack 
Joneses  there  are  afloat!  An  able 
seaman,  I  think,  Jones?" — "Why 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  never  rate 
myself,  sir  —  'tis  all  one  to  me,  able, 
ordinary,  landsman,  or  boy  —  I  carry 
no  papers,  and  leave  my  betters  to 
rate  me."  u  Where  were  you  last, 
my  man  ?  "  I  asked ;  whereupon  I  met 
such  a  cool,  steady,  deep  look  out  of 
the  fellow's  strange  light- coloured 
eyes,  bloodshot  as   they  were   with 


drinking,  that  I  felt  almost  our  very 
two  souls  jostle  in  it :  as  much  as  to 
say,  To  all  eternity  fathom  me  if  ye 
can !  "  Well,  I  forget  where,  sir,"  said 
he,  lowering  his  look  to  the  compass- 
box  again ;  "  always  the  way  with  me, 
after  a  trip,  a  cruise,  a  voyage,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  I've  got — hal n 
and  he  yielded  his  body  coolly  to  a 
jerk  of  the  schooner's  wheel.  "A  sweet 
craft  this,  sir,  but  a  little  ticklish  !  " 
"  You've  got  what  ?  "  said  I,  not  un- 
willing to  wear  out  the  time.  "  I've 
got  —  no  memory  !  "  Still  there 
was  somewhat  so  gloomy  and  mourn- 
ful in  the  next  glance  aloft,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
felt  inclined  to  offer  him  a  mate's 
place  on  trial,  and  so  I  hinted,  if  he 
knew  half  as  well  how  to  handle  a 
crafc  as  he  did  of  steering  her.  To  my 
own  surprise,  Jones's  wonder  didn't 
seem  to  be  roused  at  the  notion,  ex- 
cept that  he  gave  me  another  quick 
glance  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  queer 
smile  that  struck  me  as  if  I  wero 
being  questioned,  instead  of  Asm;  then 
he  looked  down  over  his  own  outfit, 
judging  by  which  you'd  have  said 
he'd  been  shipwrecked.  "Well," 
said  1,  "  I  daresay  you've  been  hard 
put  to  it,  somehow,  Jones, — so  as 
soon  as  you  leave  the  wheel,  you  can 
go  below  to  the  steward,  and  get  a 
seagoing  suit  of  my  own,  till  we  see 
Calcutta,  when  your  mate's  wages 
will  set  you  all  right  again."  The 
man  touched  his  battered  old  straw 
hat ;  but  I  noticed  his  eyes  gleam  for 
a  moment  by  the  binnacle  light,  and 
a  strange  twitch  run  round  his  mouth 
at  the  mention  of  the  mate's  wages : 
the  only  way  I  could  account  for  it  at 
the  time  being  his  late  hard -up  con- 
dition ;  and  nothing  to  my  mind  was 
more  deucedly  pitiable,  than  to  see 
the  thought  of  a  few  paltry  additional 
rupees  light  up  a  head  like  that,  with 
the  glistening  sort  of  expression  of  a 
miser,  as  I  fancied.  The  man  had  a 
head  on  him,  in  fact,  when  you  eyed 
him,  fit  for  a  gentleman's  shoulders, 
or  more — his  hair  and  his  whiskers 
curly  and  dark,  draggled  though  they 
were  with  the  rain,  not  to  say  Cape 
Town  mud — while  the  wearing  away 
of  the  hail*  about  the  temples,  and  the 
red  grog- streaks  in  the  veins  of  his 
face,  made  him  no  doubt  a  d< 
years  older  to  appearance  than  m 
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was.  For  my  part  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced already,  this  same  Jack  Jones 
hadn't  been  sent  out  acabin  boy;  there 
was  not  only  a  touch  of  high  blood  in 
him  at  bottom,  bat  I'd  have  sworn  he 
had  been  some  time  or  other  in  the  place 
of  a  gentleman,  afloat  or  ashore,  though 
plainly  now  "  going  to  the  devil." 

Meanwhile  the  breaking  look  of  the 
clouds  away  on  our  larboard  bow 
showed  it  wasn't  far  off  dawn;  so, 
sending  another  hand  to  the  wheel, 
and  finding  a  snug  spot  under  astern- 
grating  for  a  snooze  on  deck,  I  told 
Jones  to  begin  with  taking  charge  of 
the  deck  for  me.  u  One  thing,  sir," 
said  he,  touching  his  hat  again,  as  I 
lay  down,  "  I've  only  shipped  for  the 
outward  voyage,  and  leave  at  the 
first  port"—"  Why,  what  the  deuce !" 
said  L,  lifting  my  head;  uwhat  do 
you  mean  to  do  there,  eh  ?"  u  I — I 
want  to  go  ashore,"  answered  he, 
eagerly ;  u  ay,  if  we're  years  on  the 
cruise,  so  much  the  better,  sir, — but 
so  soon  a«  sue  drops  anchor  off  Cal- 
cutta, I'm  my  own  master  ?" — "  Have 
your  own  way,  then/'  said  I ;  "at 
any  rate  I'll  try  you  in  the  meantime, 
— so  Mister  Jones,  let's  see  how  you 
mind  the  schooner  till  eight  bells  1" 
Whereupon  I  turned  myself  over  to 
sleep,  and  it  was  as  broad  daylight 
as  we  had  any  likelihood  of  about  the 
Cape,  when  I  woke. 

It  still  blew  a  stiff  breeze,  bnt  the 
waves  rose  with  a  length  and  a 
breadth  in  them  you  find  in  no  other 
sea;  deep-blue  sparkling  hills  of 
water,  with  green  gleams  about  the 
crests,  of  which  every  single  wave  had 
a  hundred  or  so ;  and  a  long  seething, 
simmering,  glassy  hollow  of  a  still 
valley  between,  where  the  flecks  of 
foam  slid  away  glittering  out  of  the 
shadow.  But,  Lord !  it  was  glorious 
to  feel  the  schooner  rising  quietly  in 
the  trough,  with  the  mount  of  a 
wave,  to  the  very  ridge  of  it;  then 
with  a  creak  of  all  her  timbers  and 
bulk-heads  below,  a  slight  shake  to 
windward,  and  a  yerk  at  her  bows, 
lean  over  to  leeward  again  and  go 
hissing  through  the  breast  of  a  huge 
sea,  till  you  thought  she'd  go  down 
into  it;  while  there  she  was,  how- 
ever, lifting  head  up,  with  a  swift 
flash  of  her  cutwater,  on  the  cross 
half  wave  that  joined  every  first  and 
third  one— u  billow"  and  "sea,"  as 


yon  may  say.  The  breeze  having 
drawn  more  easterly  toward  morning, 
Jones  had  braced  her  more  upon  a 
wind,  with  reefed  main  and  foresails, 
and  fore-staysail  set,  which  brought 
out  the  Aniceta's  weatherly  qualities 
to  a  marvel;  as  notwithstanding 
almost  a  head-wind  and  a  swelling 
sea,  she  went  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
frigate  would  have  done  before  the 
breeze,  and  not  a  sign  of  the  land 
was  to  be  seen  from  her  croastrees. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon,  when 
the  midshipman  and  I  had  both  been 
busy  together  seeing  various  things 
done  about  the  rigging,  as  well  as 
having  preventer-braces  and  guys 
clapped  on  the  booms  and  gaffs,  that 
we  had  time  to  look  about  us ;  the 
schooner  still  driving  along  with  the 
breeze  strong  abeam,  and  a  floating 
plunge  from  one  wide  dark-blue  sea 
to  another,  as  if  they  handed  her 
onward.  Jones  had  got  himself  made 
decent  below,  as  I  told  him,  till  what 
with  different  clothes  and  a  shave 
together,  besides  refreshment  from 
sea  weather,  he  was  quite  a  different 
man  to  look  at.  Even  Snelling  owned 
to  his  sailor-like  appearance,  though 
rather  surprised  at  my  notion  of  mak- 
ing him  a  mate ;  while  as  for  the  men, 
they  didn't  know  but  he  had  come 
aboard  as  such,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  was  having  the  mainstaysail  got 
up  and  ready  to  bend  at  the  time, 
like  one  accustomed  to  give  orders. 
By  this  time  I  remembered  the  har- 
bour officer,  Webb,  whom  we'd 
carried  off  so  unceremoniously,  and 
found  he  was  still  in  his  "bunk" 
below,  half  sulky  and  half  sick,  con- 
soling himself  with  brandy  and  water 
till  we  should  get  into  Table  Bay 
again,  as  he  said.  "  Only  put  him 
into  my  watch,  Mr  Collins,"  said 
Snelling  gravely,  u  and  I'll  work  him 
up,  sir."  The  reefer  himself,  in  fact, 
had  all  of  a  sudden  turned  out  in  a 
laughably  dignified  style,  to  meet  his 
new  post— in  full  midshipman's  rig, 
dirk  and  all,  with  his  cocked  hat, 
which  I  sent  him  down  immediately 
to  change ;  but  he  had  brushed  up  his 
mop  of  hair,  and  begun  to  cultivate 
the  down  on  his  upper  lip ;  while  being 
a  deep-  shouldered,  square-built,  short  - 
armed  little  fellow,  as  muscular  as  a 
monkey,  you'd  have  thought  from  the 
back  of  his  coat  he  was  a  man  cut 
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shorter,  and  for  his  face,  he  had  con- 
trived to  put  such  a  sour  effect  into  it — 
meant  for  great  experience,  no  doubt — 
that  it  was  only  by  his  eyes  one  saw 
he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  so ;  and 
they  were  brimful  of  wild  glee,  as  he 
jumped  about  wherever  he  was  needed, 
doing  the  work  of  a  couple  of  ordinary 
men,  and  actually  delighted  when  a 
spray  came  over  the  weather  bul- 
warks on  top  of  him,  seeing  that, 
instead  of  the  frigate,  she  was  "  our 
schooner"  that  did  it. 

"I  think  she  walks,  Mr  Collins I" 
observed  Snelling,  holding  up  his 
head  stiffly,  and  looking  aloft  as  we 
went  aft,  after  shaking  ourselves  from 
one  of  these  same  sprays.  "No 
denying  that,  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I  as 
gravely;  "I  only  wish  your  fond 
parents  could  see  you  just  now,  first 
mate  of  such  a  smart  craft,  Mister 
Snelling  I"  His  father  was  a  country 
baronet,  who  had  sent  him  off  to  sea 
with  an  allowance — I  daresay  because 
his  looks  were  no  ornament,  and  there 
were  plenty  more  coming;  though 
Snelling  always  pretended  his  worthy 
progenitor  was  an  old  man.  "  Fond 
be  Mowed ! "  said  he,  starting ;  u  I 
just  see  him  at  this  moment  at  the 
foot  of  that  blessed  old  mahogany, 
proposing  my  health  before  the  ladies 
go,  and — "  Here  the  schooner  rose 
on  a  sharp,  short  wave,  making  a 
plunge  through  it  that  sent  the  helms- 
man swinging  to  the  lee- side  of  the 
wheel,  while  a  sea  washed  up  over 
her  forecastle,  and  away  aft  with  the 
tubs,  buckets,  and  spars,  knocking 
everybody  right  and  left.  Snelling 
and  I  held  on  by  the  weather  main- 
riggfag  witD  our  feet  in  a  bath,  till 
she  lifted  bodily  through  it,  careering 
to  her  lee-gunnel.  "By  George, 
though !"  broke  out  the  reefer,  smack- 
ing his  lips  as  we  drew  breath,  "I 
wish  he  did  see  me — wouldn't  it 
cheer  his  declining  years,  when  Fd 
got  to  hand  the  governor  carefully 
below !  And  such  a  rough  night  as 
we're  going  to  have  of  it,  too,  sir ! " 
44  You  unfiUal  young  dog ! "  said  I ; 
"  but  so  I'm  afraid  we  shall — and  no 
joke  either!"  Jones  was  standing 
near  us,  watching  the  looks  of  the 
weather  with  evident  uneasiness,  and 
I  tfsked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
"In  my  opinion,  sir,"  said  he, 
"you'll   have   some   pretty  sudden 


shift  of  wind  ere  long,  of  a  kind  I 
have  seen  more  than  once  off  the 
Cape  before — and  that  as  furious  as 
a  south-easter  ordinarily  is  hereabouts* 
Look  away  yonder,  sir ! " 

It  had  got  to  a  clear,  dry  north- 
easterly gale,  that  shook  our  canvass 
every  time  she  lifted,  singing  through 
the  ropes,  and  bitter  cold.  Long  and 
heavy  as  the  roll  of  the  sea  was,  the 
sky  was  as  keen  and  clear  as  glass  all 
round  about  and  aloft,  save  the  mist 
kicked  up  by  the  spray  off  a  wave 
here  and  there.  If  a  rag  of  white 
cloud  appeared,  it  was  blown  away, 
and  you  saw  the  black  wrinkled  side 
of  one  wave  at  a  time,  a  mile  wide, 
you'd  have  said,  freckled  all  over 
with  spots  of  foam,  and  its  ridge 
heaving  against  the  eye  of  the  blast. 
The  waves  had  begun  to  break  shorter. 
The  schooner,  buoyant  as  she  was, 
and  sharp  as  a  dolphin,  pitched  and 
rolled  at  times  like  mad,  and  the  men 
forward  were  standing  by  to  let  go 
the  fore-halliards,  throat  and  peak,  to 
ease  her  a  little ;  when  Jones  pointed 
out  the  bank  of  gray  cloud  ahead  of 
us,  scarce  to  be  seen  through  the 
troughs  of  the  water,  except  when 
she  lifted  well  upon  a  swell  of  sea. 
The  sun  going  down  in  a  wild  red 
glare  to  leeward  of  us,  threw  a  ter- 
rible glitter  across  the  huge  slant  of 
one  single  wave  that  rose  stretching 
away  far  and  wide  from  her  very 
bow,  then  brought  out  the  sulky 
wrinkled  blue  in  it ;  the  hissing  green 
crests  curled  over  to  the  very  sunset, 
as  it  were,  while  we  sunk  slowly  into 
the  long  dark  lulling  trough,  and  saw 
the  broken  shaft  of  a  rainbow  stand 
glimmering  for  a  moment  or  two  into 
a  black  hollow  right  ahead,  when 
the  gale  drove  it  back  upon  us  like  an 
arrow,  as  the  schooner  surged  through 
the  breast  of  the  next  wave.  I  looked 
from  Snelling  to  the  new  mate,  who 
still  held  on  by  a  belaying-pin  and 
watched  the  clouds,  giving  me  back  a 
glance  that  showed  he  thought  the 
matter  more  serious  than  ordinary. 
"The  sooner  we  strip  her  to  the 
storm-  staysails,"  said  I  quickly,  as  we 
fell  into  the  trough  again,  "  the  bet- 
ter, I  think.  If  it  blows  harder,  we 
must  lie-to  with  her  at  once."  Mr 
eye  was  anxiously  fixed  on  Joi 
for  large  as  the  schooner  was,  betww 
two  and  three  hundred  tons,  yet 
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craft  in  the  world  is  so  nice  to  bring 
to  the  wind  in  a  gale,  with  a  heavy 
sea  running.  Scudding  before  it  might 
have  done  for  the  frigate,  with  her 
full  bows,  and  spars  high  enough  to 
keep  her  main-topsail  full  in  spite  of 
the  troughs ;  but  even  that  would, 
have  taken  us  out  of  our  course  after 
the  lndiaman.    Besides  that,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  didn't  sufficiently  under- 
stand fore-and-aft  rigged  craft  in  all 
weathers  yet,  to  be  quite  sure  of  what 
I  did  at  a  pinch  like  the  present. 
u  Yes,  yes,  sir,"  answered  he ;  "  but 
if  you'll  take  an  older  mau's  advice, 
beforo  that  you'll  wear  her  round  on 
the  other   tack    to    it.    We've  the 
worst  to  come,  or  else  I'm  mistaken, 
sir."  —  u  You're     accustomed     to 
schooners  ? "    asked    I    firmly,    and 
gazing  him  in  the  face.    I  saw  his 
8ps  open  in  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
through   our   after-rigging,  and   he 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  while  a 
gnawing  sort  of  spasm,  as  it  were, 
shot  through  the  muscles  of  his  jaw, 
and  for  a  moment  he  gave  me  a 
devilishly  fierce,  keen  glance,  almost 
a  glare,  from  under  bis  strong  straight 
eyebrows — then  turned  away.    "Take 
the  trumpet  then,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I, 
singing  out  into  his  ear ;  "  I'll  leave 
her  to  you,  sir.    Mr  Snelling,  let's 
see  the  hatches  all  fast ! "    And  we 
scrambled  along  by  the  belaying-pins. 
"  Are  you  all  ready  fore  and  aft?  " 
came  Jones's  voice  like  thunder  in 
the  next  dip  she  made,  and  he  leapt 
up  bareheaded  on  the  breech  of  one 
of  the  small  carronades  aft,  holding  on 
with  one  hand  by  the  weather  main- 
shrouds,  and  watching  the  run  of  the 
waves  as  they  glimmered  off  our  lee- 
beam  into  the    dusk,  for   full   five 
minutes.   I  had  hold  of  a  rope  near 
him,  and  his  eye  was  as  steady  as  if 
he  were  picking  out  hills  in  a  view. 
I  had  full  confidence  in  the  man ;  but 
I  mnst  say  it  was  a  nervous  moment 
to  me,  when  I  saw  him  lift  the  trum- 
pet to  his  mouth — and  furiously  as 
the  wind  shook  the  schooner,  you 
heard  his  hoarse  cry,    "Put   your 
helm  up — slack  off  the  mainsheet — 
brail  up  the  mainsail— ease  down  the 
weather    boom-guy  —  main-staysail 
sheet — "    And  the  rest  was  lost  in 
the  wild  shriek  of  the  north-east  gale. 
We  were  hard  at  it,  however,  stag- 
gering as  we  hauled  and  held  on, 


even  to  the  poor  half-drowned,  ter- 
rified  Lascars,   whom  the  midship- 
man had  roused  out  of  the  caboose 
and  long-boat,  shoving  the  ropes  into 
their  leathery  hands.  But  I  knew  little 
else  till  I  saw  the  schooner  had  payed 
off  before  the  wind,  shearing  with  a 
hiss  like  red-hot  iron  right  through 
the  ridge,  betwixt  two  tremendous 
combing  waves.  It  swelled  green  over 
her  larboard  bulwark  as  she  heeled 
over,  and  she  gave  a  heavy  dead  lurch 
with  it,  as  if  she  would  let  the  next 
sea  break  aboard.     "Now!  now!" 
shouted  Jones,  at  a  pitch  of  voice  like 
no  earthly  sound ;  "aft  the  mainsheet, 
for  your  lives!"    He  jumped  to  the 
wheel  himself,  at  a  single  bound.  We 
were  in  two  floundering  heaps,  as  wc 
dragged  at  the  mainboom  aft,  and  the 
head-sheets  on  the  forecastle,  while 
she  came  trembling  up  in  the  long 
bight  of  the  sea,  and  took  the  gale 
steadily  before  her  other  beam.    It 
was  blowing  harder  than  ever ;  and 
the  awful  "scud"  of  the  sea  rolled 
her  bodily  away,  as  she  met  it  with 
her  weather-bow,  washing  white  over 
the  headrail,  with  spray  from  cathead 
to  bowsprit;   the  gale  heaving  her 
down  on  the  lee-beam,  till  she  plunged 
to  the  brim  on  that  side,  at  every  for- 
ward pitch,  so  that  all  hands  on  deck 
had  to  keep  crowded  together  aft. 
Still  it  was  keen  starlight  overhead, 
the  gale  dry,  though  it  was  bitter  cold, 
and  the  seas  long  and  pretty  regular. 
The  schooner  behaved  wonderfully, 
being  as  tight  as  a  bottle ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  were  not  only  lying  our 
course  either  for  the  Mozambique  or 
Indian  Ocean,  but  instead  of  running 
farther  into  the  gale,  as  before,  and 
getting  more  into  the  wild  Cape  lati- 
tudes, why,  at  present  she  tended  to 
clear  ont  of  them.     I    accordingly 
agreed  with  Jones  to  hold  on  with 
everything  as  long  as  possible,  in  spite 
of  the  way  she  was  sometimes  flung 
off  with  the  crest  of  a  wave,  as  it  were, 
making  a  clear  dive  with  her  nose 
under  water  through  a  white  seething 
sea  that  seemed  to  swell  round  the 
whole  horizon:    the  black  bank  of 
cloud  off  our  weather-beam  towered 
like  icebergs  against  the  cold  green 
sky  to  south-east,  the  stars  glittering 
and  twinkling  over  it,  with  little  hazy 
rings  round  them,  after  a  fashion  that 
one  of  us  liked  no  more  than  the  other. 
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About  midnight,  we  had  got  every- 
thing off  her  to  the  two  small  storm- 
staysails,  main  and  fore,  the  wind 
blowing  great  gun3,  and  the  half  moon 
shining  right  over  the  long  hank,  as  if 
the  back  of  it  were  dead -white ;  while 
betwixt  it  and  the  washing  glimmer 
of  moonlight  half-way,  you'd  have 
thought  the  black  heave  of  the  ridges 
vanished  into  a  bnlk  of  shadow  ten 
times  blacker,  save  for  the  heads  of 
spray  tossing  dimly  over  in  it  here 
and  there.  All  at  once,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  gale,  as  the  black  float- 
ing clouds  from  the  bank  began  to 
cross  over  the  gray  scud  flying  fast 
aloft,  a  blue  flash  of  lightning  shot 
zig-zag  into  the  very  comb  of  a  wave 
ahead  of  us,  then  came  the  clap  of 
thunder,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
above  the  wind,  and  in  half  a  minute 
there  was  a  sudden  lull.  You  saw  the 
fleecy  rags  of  scud  actually  settling 
together  under  the  dark  vapour  mov- 
ing above  them,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  vast  washing  welter  of  the  bil- 
lows rising  and  seething  for  miles 
round,  as  if  the  world  were  water, 
while  the  schooner  rolled  helplessly 
away,  with  her  storm-staysails  flap- 
ping, into  the  trough.  The  midship- 
man almost  gasped  as  he  looked  to 
me — not  from  fear,  but  as  much  as  to 
say,  "What  next?"  Our  strange 
mate  stood  against  the  fife-rail  of  the 
mainmast,  apparently  too  intent  on 
the  sky  and  sea  for  speaking.  For  my 
own  part,  I  let  go  of  my  belaying  pin, 
and  half  tumbled  to  the  wheel,  almost 
knocking  the  sailor  down  in  my  haste 
to  put  the  helm  hard  up — for  I  saw 
how  the  blast  was  to  come,  fairly  be- 
fore the  beam,  upon  us.  "  Hard  a- 
starboard  with  it !"  shouted  I ;  u  haul 
down  the  main -staysail  there — let  her 
fall  off  as  she  rises ! "  The  last  words 
were  never  jieard,  for  next  moment 
there  was  another  flash  of  lightning, 
this  time  a  blaze  all  round  into  the 
troughs  of  the  sea  ;  I  saw  a  body  of 
mist  coming  down  upon  us  from 
south-east,  through  which  the  gale 
struck  her  on  the  starboard  beam, 
having  suddenly  shifted  eight  points  or 
so.  The  heavy  rolling  swell  from 
north-east  was  close  aboard,  and  as 
soon  as  I  knew  what  I  was  about, 
here  she  was  leaning  over  to  the  full 
tremendous  force  of  the  storm,  with- 
out power  to  surge  ahead,  though 


struggling  to  rise  like  a  cart-horse  down 
on  his  knees  with  a  load  uphill  of  him. 
Twas  by  instinct,  as  they  say,  I  found 
myself  scrambling  along  to  her  wea- 
ther main-channels,  where  I  managed 
to  get  out  on  the  side,  slippery  as  H 
was,  and  drenched  with  the  blinding 
showers  of  spray.  I  had  got  my  knife 
at  work,  cutting  the  lanyards  of  the 
shrouds  to  let  the  mainmast  go,  when 
I  saw  Snelling  creep  after  me,  like  a 
fearless  little  fellow  as  he  was,  dirk  in 
hand ;  although  what  was  come  of 
Jones  I  couldn't  see,  unless  he  had 
lost  heart  and  skulked.  All  at  oncer 
to  my  great  ioy,  the  main-staysail 
blew  in  way  to  leeward  out  of  the  bolt- 
ropes,  like  a  scrap ^paper,  the  main- 
topmast  crashed  affile  cap  and  went 
alongside,  when  the  schooner  righted 
to  her  keel,  with  a  wild  bolt  forward 
through  the  whole  width  of  an  immense 
wave — one  of  the  "third  waves"  it 
was,  commonly  the  last  and  the  hugest 
in  a  single  roll  of  the  sea  off  the  Cape, 
before  you  sink  into  a  long  gliding 
valley,  with  a  sort  of  a  lull  in  it.  The 
scene  was  so  terrible  at  the  moment, 
though  we  bore  up  for  full  half  a 
minute  to  the  fair  steady  stroke  of  the 
awful  gale,  nothing  but  a  yeast  of 
mist,  scud,  and  darkness  ahead,  the 
spray  torn  off  the  ridge  of  the  wave 
and  flying  with  us,  while  the  triple 
run  of  the  heavy  seas  astern  was  in 
danger  of  sweeping  her  decks  from 
over  the  poop — that  I  felt  we  must 
try  lying- to  with  her  at  once.  Indeed, 
Snelling  and  I  hardly  knew  whether 
we  were  holding  on  or  not,  as  we  were 
half  washed  inboard  and  half  crawled 
round  the  rigging;  but  Jones  had 
already  seized  the  exact  point,  when 
she  sank  in  the  hollow,  to  have  the 
helm  eased  down  to  leeward.  Mean- 
while he  had  got  the  reefed  foresail 
balanced  and  set,  with  the  sheet  hauled 
aft  beforehand — a  tackle  hooked  on  to 
the  clue,  and  bowsed  amidships  — 
everything  else  was  off  her ;  and  with 
this  sail  she  came  slowly  up  close  to 
the  wind  on  the  slant  of  the  next 
wave,  lying-to  nearly  head  toward  the 
force  of  the  sea,  as  her  helm  was  kept 
fast,  two  or  three  points  to  leeward. 
I  never  had  seen  a  craft  of  the  kind 
hove- to  in  a  gale  before,  and  a  very 
nice  matter  it  is,  too.  We  drew 
breath,  scarce  able  to  credit  our  eye« 
while  the  schooner  rode  apparent 
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safe  on  a  sea  rolling  mountain-high ; 
rising  and  falling  off  from  the  breasts 
to  the  sides  of  the  waves,  so  far  as 
leeway  went,  and  forging  ahead  a 
little  at  the  same  time  through  the 
fierce  spray  that  showered  ont  of  the 
dark  oyer  her  weather-bow. 

Cape  weather  as  bad  I  had  seen 
before,  bat  always  in  good- sized 
ships;  and  I  owned  to  Snelling  I 
would  rather  have  handled  any  one  of 
them,  even  with  a  lee-shore  near,  ten 
times  over,  than  this  schooner  of  onrs 
in  the  present  case.  However,  none 
of  us  were  in  any  mood  for  speaking 
at  the  time,  let  alone  the  waste  of 
breath  it  was.  The  best  thing  we  had 
to  do,  after  getting  somewhat  satis- 
fied of  her  weaCnering  it  this  way, 
was  to  have  the  grog  served  ont  to 
the  men,  swig  off  a  stiff  pannikin  one's 
self,  and  make  one's  self  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  with  his  pea-coat  in 
the  lee  of  something.  The  sight  of 
the  sea  ridging  np  with  a  dim  glim- 
mer against  the  dark,  kept  your  eye 
fixed  to  it :  first  yon  thought  it  would 
burst  right  aboard,  crash  down  upon 
the  decks ;  then  she  lifted  with  it, 
swelling  broad  under  her,  while  the 
long  steady  sweep  of  the  gale  drove 
just  over  the  bulwarks  with  a  deep 
moan  :  for  half  a  minnte,  perhaps,  a 
shivering  lull,  when  yon  heard  the 
bulkheads  and  timbers  creak  and 
strain  below  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
the  bilge-water  yearning,  as  it  were, 
to  the  water  outside.  Then,  again,  it 
was  a  howl  and  a  shriek,  a  wide 
plunge  of  sea  bore  up  her  weather- 
bow,  and  the  moment  ere  she  came 
fairly  to,  one  felt  as  if  the  schooner 
were  going  to  pitch  God  knows 
where.  Her  whole  bulwarks  shook 
and  shivered,  the  wind  found  out 
every  chink  in  them,  whistling  round 
every  different  rope  it  split  upon, 
while  all  the  time  the  loose  wet 
dreary  spars  behind  the  long-boat 
kept  slatting  and  clattering  against 
each  other  in  the  lashings,  like  planks 
in  a  woodyard  of  a  November  night. 
This  was  the  way  we  stuck  till  the 
morning  watch  showed  it  all  in  a 
drizzling,  struggling  sort  of  half 
light,  blowing  aa  hard  aa  ever,  the 
Cape  seas  rolling  and  heaving  moun- 
tain-high, of  a  pale  vesty  hue,  far  and 
wide  to  the  scud ;  the  spray  drifting 
from  the  crests,  and  washing  over  her 


bare  forecastle,  with  now  and  then 
the  white  wings  of  a  huge  albatross 
to  be  seen  aslant  to  windward,  riding 
on  the  breast  of  a  long  wave  down 
into  the  trough. 

Well,  the  whole  blessed  day  did 
this  sort  of  thing  continue,  only  varied 
by  now  and  then  a  huger  sea  than 
ordinary  lifting  close  aboard  of  us, 
and  we  being  hove  up  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  long  glaring  streak  of  horizon 
through  the  troughs  of  the  waves : 
sometimes  an  nnluckier  splash  than 
usual  over  the  bow  and  through  the 
fbrechains,  that  made  us  look  sharp 
lest  the  canvass  of  the  foresail  should 
go,  or  the  schooner  broach  end-on  to 
the  sea.  Otherwise,  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  watch  the  binnacle,  hold 
on  with  one  hand  to  a  rope,  and  with 
the  other  to  our  caps;  or  turn  out  and 
in  with  each  other  down  the  booby- 
hatch  for  a  snatch  of  sleep,  and  a  bit 
of  biscuit  and  cold  beef,  with  a  glass 
of  grog.  Mr  Webb,  the  harbour 
officer,  was  to  be  seen  below  in  his 
berth  all  this  time,  lying  as  peaceable 
as  a  child — whether  he  was  dead  sick, 
or  only  confoundedly  afraid,  I  didn't 
know ;  but  I  must  say  I  felt  for  the 
poor  fellow  when  I  heard  him  ask 
Snelling,  in  a  weak  voice,  if  he  would 
get  somebody  to  stand  off  the  bull's- 
eye  in  the  deck  over  his  berth,  as  it 
always  made  him  think  there  was  a 
new  hurricane  coming  on.  "D — n 
it,  yon  low  skulking  hound!*1  said 
the  reefer,  who  had  wonderfully  little 
pity  in  his  make,  "  it  can't  be  worse 
—what  d'ye  want  light  for,  eh?" 
44  Only  to  see  the  opposite  wall," 
said  Webb,  meekly ;  u  do,  sir— oh 
now !"  "  Oh,  you  lubber  ye  r  said 
Snelling,  "  don't  you  know  a  bulkhead 
from  a  wall  yet  ?  If  you'd  come  on 
deck  to  bear  a  hand  like  others,  yon 
wouldn't  need  light ;  and  /  thought 
yon  might  do  for  a  mate  aboard,  too 
—pah,  yon  scum !"  44  Mr  Snelling," 
said  I  sharply,  as  he  came  through  the 
cabin,  "  a  worm  will  turn  when  it's 
trod  upon,  and  so  you  may  find  yet, 
sir  r  "  Well,  Mr  Collins,"  said  he, 
as  confidentially  as  if  I  hadn't  meant  to 
rive  him  a  set  down,  u  I  don't  like  the 
fellow's  eye.  m  look  alter  him, 
airf"  Not  to  mention  the  young 
rogue's  power  of  face,  which  was 
beyond  brass,  be  had  a  way  of  seeing 
yon  in  two  places  at  once  with  that 
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upward  squint  of  his,  as  if  his  eyes 
were  the  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, that  made  the  officers  of  the 
Hebe  always  send  him  to  the  mast- 
head directly,  for  fear  it  should  take 
the  frown  out  of  them.  In  fact,  when 
Snelling's  twinkling  weather-eye 
lighted  on  one's  neck,  without  the 
other,  you  almost  felt  it  tickle  you, 
and  as  usual  I  turned  away  with  a 
44  pshaw !" 

On  the  second  morning,  the  gale  at 
last  began  to  break,  shifting  south- 
ward ;  on  which,  as  soon  as  the  sea 
ran  a  little  easier,  I  had  the  helm 
cautiously  put  up  at  a  favourable 
moment,  the  reefed  mainsail,  fore- 
topmast-staysail,  and  square  fore- 
topsail  set  as  she  got  before  the 
wind,  and  away  the  schooner  went ; 
rising  on  the  wide  deep-blue  swells 
with  a  long  roll  in  them,  then  shear- 
ing ahead  through  'their  breasts, 
wrinkled  and  seething  pale-green,  till 
she  sank  with  the  fall  of  the  wave — 
the  stump  of  her  aftermast  standing, 
and  the  fore  one  shortened  by  the 
to'gallant-mast.  You  may  easily  be- 
lieve there  was  no  one  aboard  more 
eager  to  get  clear  of  this  weather  than 
myself ;  as  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
with  a  craft  like  this,  in  two  or 
three  days  more  we  might  have  been 
in  a  high  enough  latitude  to  begin 
looking  out  for  the  Indiaman.  For 
my  part,  I  can't  deny  that  the  wish 
for  having  Tom  Westwood  safe  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  with  me  in  the 
schooner,  strong  as  it  was,  played 
second  to  the  notion  of  seeing  sweet 
Violet  Hyde  in  any  way  again,  if  it 
was  only  the  last  time  before  she 
went  ont  of  reach  altogether ;  for  her 
getting  amongst  East  India  ways  of 
doing,  high-flying  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, shows,  and  sights,  either  in 
Calcutta  or  up-country,  was  equal  to 
anything  else,  in  my  mind.  Still,  we 
had  six  or  seven  days  longer  of  the 
heavy  seas  and  hard  gales,  before 
north-easting  enough  could  be  made 
to  take  us  beyond  the  Cape  winter, 
just  then  coming  on,  and  which  the 
Seringapatam  had  very  likely  escaped 
by  two  or  three  days,  so  that  she 
would  have  a  considerable  start  of  us. 

By  this  time  we  were  standing  well 
up  for  toe  Mozambique  Channel, 
which  I  had  heard  the  Indiamen 
intended  to  take  in  company ;  a  piece 


of  information  that  made  me  the  more 
anxious  to  overtake  the  Seringa- 
patam, at  latest,  by  the  time  they 
reached  open  water  again,  where, 
being  the  only  ship  from  Bombay,  she 
would  no  doubt  part  from  her  consorts. 
We  had  a  cruiser  that  year,  as  I  knew, 
in  the  Mozambique,  where  there  were 
some  rumours  of  pirates  after  the  war, 
so  that  in  case  of  her  happening  to 
speak  the  Seringapatam  close,  and 
having  got  any  word  of  Westwood's 
affair,  he  ran  a  chance  of  being  picked 
off.  However,  that  wasn't  by  any 
means  the  thing  that  troubled  me 
most:  somehow  or  other,  whenever 
the  picture  of  Violet's  face  brought  the 
Indiaman's  decks  clear  into  my  mind, 
with  all  about  her,  I  couldn't  get 
rid  of  the  notion  that  some  ill-luck 
would  come  across  that  ship  before 
she  got  into  port.  If  any  pirate  craft 
were  to  dodge  the  whole  bevy  of 
Indiamen  up  the  head  of  the  channel, 
as  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  probably  wait  for  some  signs 
of  separating,  and  be  down  upon  a 
single  one  not  long  after  she  cleared 
the  Leychelles  islands,  where  a  lonely 
enough  stretch  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
spreads  in.  The  more  I  entered 
upon  the  thought  of  it,  the  more 
unsufferable  it  got ;  especially  one 
day  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mozambique, 
when  it  fell  a  dead  calm  with  a  heavy 
up-and-down  swell,  fit  to  roll  the 
sticks  out  of  her;  the  high  blue  land 
of  Madagascar  being  in  sight,  some- 
times to  starboard,  sometimes  to  port, 
then  astern,  and  the  clear  horizon 
lying  away  north-west,  dark  with  a 
breeze  from  round  the  coast.  As  the 
hot  sun  blazed  out  above  us,  and  the 
blue  water  came  plunge  up  over  the 
rail,  blazing  and  flashing,  first  one 
side  dipped,  then  the  other,  I  could 
fancy  the  passengers  on  the  India- 
man's  poop  in  a  light  breeze  with  a 
suspicious  lateen-rigged  sail  creeping 
up  on  her  quarter.  I  thought  I  saw 
Violet  Hyde's  eyes  sparkle  against 
the  glare  of  light,  and  her  lips  parting 
to  speak — till  I  actually  stamped  on 
the  deck,  my  fists  clenched,  and  I 
made  three  strides  to  the  very  taffrail 
of  the  schooner.  All  at  once  I  met 
my  second  mate's  eye  coolly  fixed  on 
me,  which  brought  me  to  my  senses 
in  a  moment,  the  more  so  as  there 
was  something  about  this  man  Jones 
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I  couldn't  make  out,  and  I  had  made  Indiamen  would  have  pretty  modi 

up  my  mind  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  same  now  as  we  had  ;  so  that,  on 

him ;  though  the  fact  was,  it  annoyed  going  aloft  with  the  glass,  as  I  did 

me  most  to  feel  him  seeing  into  mty  every  watch  in  the  day,  I  soon  began 

as  it  were,  without  troubling  himself,  each  time  expecting  one  or  other  of 

44  We  shall  have  thebreeze  before  long,  \fhem  to  heave  in  sight 

sir,  round  Cape  Mary  yonder,1'  said  As  for  the  five  hands  from  Capo 

he,  stepping  forward.     "  So  I  expect,  Town,   they  seemed  to  have  fallen 


myself,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I,  "  though 
you  evidently  know  the  coast  better 
than  I  do."  With  that  I  gave  him  a 
careless  side-look,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  particular  in 
his,  as  he  told  me  he  bad  seen  it  two 
or  three  times  before. 

With  the  evening  we  were  once 
more  running  sharp  on  a  wind  up 
channel ;  and  when  she  did  get  her 
own  way  in  a  good  breeze,  the 
schooner's  qualities  came  out.  Twas  a 
perfect  luxury  to  look  over  the  side 
and  see  the  bubbles  pass,  her  sharp 
bows  sliding  through  it  like  a  knife, 
she  eating  into  the  wind  all  the  time 
in  a  way  none  but  a  fore-and-aft 
clipper  could  hope  to  do,  with  a 
glassy  blue  ripple  sent  back  from  her 
weather-bow  as  far  as  the  fore- 
chains:  then  to  wake  of  a  morning 
and  feel  her  bounding  under  you  with 
a  roll  up  to  windward,  while  the 
water  crushed  through  and  through 
below  the  keel,  and  ran  yearning  and 
toppling  away  back  along  the  outer 
timbers  into  her  boiling  wake,  work- 
ing with  the  moving  rudder.  And 
our  man-o'-warsmen  were  quite  de- 
lighted with  the  Toung  Hebe,  as  they 
still  called  her.  Snelling  was  in  his 
element  while  we  were  having  the 
new  spars  sent   up   aloft — a  set  of    to  mc  at  any  rate,  was  this  Jones 


in  cheerfully  enough  with  our  own ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  tine  weather  came, 
the  gang  of  Lascars  were  set  to  duty 
like  the  rest.  Snelling  would  have 
them  even  trained  to  work  the  guns ; 
although,  if  it  blew  at  all  hard,  not 
one  could  be  got  to  go  aloft  except 
their  old  strong,  and  the  tindal,  his 
mate.  What  surprised  me  most  was 
the  harbour  officer  himself  at  last 
asking,  as  Mr  Snelling  told  me,  to  be 
pnt  in  a  watch ;  but  as  the  midship- 
man said  there  was  no  doubt  Webb 
had  made  a  voyage  or  two  before, 
somewhere  or*  ther,  I  agreed  to  it  at 
once.  "  I'm  not  sure,  sir,"  added  the 
midshipman,  with  one  of  his  doubtful 
double  looks,  "bat the  gentleman  may 
have  seen  blue-water  the  first  time  at 
Government  expense,  and  not  in  the 
service  either — he  don't  look  fore 
and  aft  enough,  Mr  Collins,  harbour 
officer  though  he  be ;  but  never  mind, 
sir,  I'll  see  after  him ! "— "  Pooh," 
said  I,  laughing ;  "  if  he  does  turn  to, 
Mr  Snelling,  it  shan't  be  in  the  watch 
you  have  to  do  with !  Hand  him  over 
to  Mr  Jones."  By  this  time  I  had 
changed  the  mid  into  my  own  watch, 
and  given  Jones  charge  of  the  other — 
so  to  him  the  harbour  officer  went. 
The  main  character  aboard  of  us, 


longer  sticks  than  before— till  she 
had  twice  the  air,  as  well  as  a  know- 
ing rake  aft.  Next  thine  was  to  get  the 
long-brass  nine-pounder  amidships 
from  under  the  boat,  where  the 
Frenchmen  had  kept  it,  besides  which 
we  found  another  in  her  hold ;  so 
that,  added  to  six  small  carronades 
already  on  deck,  we  made  a  pretty 
show.  Meanwhile,  for  my  own  part, 
I  kept  cracking  on  with  every  stitch 
of  canvass  that  could  be  clapped  upon 
the  spars,  including  studding-sails. 
Jones  himself  didn't  know  better  than 
I  did  by  this  time  how  to  handle  the 
craft,  schooner  though  she  was,  in  the 
way  of  making  her  use  what  weather 
we  had  to  the  best  purpose.  Variable 
as  it  proved,  too,  I  was  aware  the 


himself.  The  fact  was,  at  first  I  had 
my  doubts  of  him  altogether,  partly 
owing  to  the  queer  way  we  got  hold 
of  him,  partly  on  account  of  his 
getting  the  upper  hand  so  much 
through  chance,  in  the  tremendous 
weather  we  had  at  the  outset,  till  I 
wasn't  sure  but  it  might  come  into  the 
fellow's  head  of  itself,  to  be  upon 
some  drift  or  other  that  might  cost 
me  trouble,  as  things  stood.  How- 
ever, I  no  sooner  felt  where  I  was, 
and  got  the  craft  under  my  own  spoke, 
than  I  came  to  set  him  down  for  no- 
thing but  one  of  those  strange  hands 
you  fall  in  with  at  sea  sometimes,  al- 
ways sailing  with  a  "  purser's  name," 
a  regular  wonder  of  a  shipmate,  aud 
serving  to  quote  every  voyage  after, 
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by  way  of  a  clincher  on  all  hard 
points,  not  to  say  an  oracle  one  can't 
get  beyond,  and  can't  flow  sky-high 
enough.  To  tell  the  truth,  though, 
Jones  was  as  thorough  a  seaman  as 
ever  I  met  with — never  at  a  loss, 
never  wanting  on  any  hand  ;  whether 
it  was  the  little  niceties  we  stood  in 
need  of  for  setting  the  schooner's  rig- 
ging all  right  again,  which  none  but  a 
blue-water  long-voyage  sailor  can 
touch,  or,  what  comes  to  be  still  better 
in  tropical  latitudes,  a  cool  head  and 
a  quick  hold,  with  full  experience  for 
all  sorts  of  weather,  'twas  much  the 
same  to  him.  He  was  all  over  like 
iron,  too,  never  seeming  to  stand  in 
need  of  sleep,  and  seeing  like  a  hawk. 
At  any  hour  I  came  on  deck  in  his 
watch,  there  was  Jones,  all  awake 
and  ready,  till  hearing  him  walk  the 
planks  over  my  head  of  a  fine  night 
made  me  at  times  keep  my  eyes  open, 
listening  to  it  and  the  wash  of  the 
water  together.  I  fancied  there  was 
something  restless  in  it,  like  the  sea, 
with  now  and  then  an  uneven  sort  of 
a  start ;  and  at  last  it  would  come  to 
full  stop,  that  gave  me  the  notion  of 
how  he  was  standing  quiet  in  the 
same  spot ;  whether  he  was  looking 
aloft,  or  thinking,  or  leaning  over  the 
side,  or  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
troubled  me  wonderfully.  The  only 
want  in  his  seamanship  I  noticed,  he 
evidently  wasn't  used  to  handle  a 
large  ship ;  but  craft  of  some  kind  I 
was  pretty  sure  he  had  commanded 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  As  for  taking 
observations,  he  could  do  it  better 
than  I  could  then  ;  while  the  know- 
ledge he  bad  on  different  heads,  that 
came  out  by  chance,  made  you  think 
more  of  a  Cambridge  graduate  than  a 
common  sailor,  such  as  he  had  shipped 
for  with  us.  The  strangest  part  of 
all  about  him,  though,  was  what  I 
couldn't  well  name,  not  to  this  day : 
'twas  more  grained  in  with  his  man- 
ner, and  the  ring  of  his  voice  at  par- 
ticular moments,  as  well  as  his  walk, 
though  these  were  the  smart  seaman's 
no  less ;  but  one  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  a  man  that  had  known  the 
world  ashore  some  time  or  other,  in 
a  different  enough  station  from  now — 
ay,  and  in  a  way  to  bring  out  softer 
lines  in  his  face  than  reefing  topsails 
or  seeing  the  main- tack  ridden  down 
wonld  do.    The  nearest  I  could  come 
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to  calling  it,  far  apart  as  the  two  men 
stood,  was  to  fancy  he  reminded  me  of 
Lord  Frederick  Bury  himself;  espe- 
cially when  ho  looked  all  of  a  sudden 
to  the  horizon  in  that  wide,  vacant 
kind  of  fashion,  as  if  he  expected  it 
farther  off  than  it  was :  only  Jones's 
face  was  twice  the  age,  like  a  man's 
that  had  had  double  the  passions  in  it 
at  the  outset,  and  given  them  full 
swing  since  then ;  with  a  sleeping 
devil  in  his  eye  yet,  besides,  as  I 
thought,  which  only  wanted  somewhat 
to  rouse  it.  Only  for  that,  I  had  a 
sort  of  leaning  to  Jones  myself;  but, . 
as  it  was,  I  caught  myself  wishing, 
over  and  over,  for  something  to  make 
us  fall  regularly  foul  of  each  other, 
and  get  rid  of  this  confounded  doubt- 
ful state.  One  hitch  of  a  word  to 
take  hold  of,  and,  by  Jove !  I  felt  all 
the  blood  in  my  body  would  boil  out 
in  me  to  find  how  we  stood,  and  show 
it ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  did  Jones 
let  pass — and  as  close  as  the  sea  itself 
he  was  in  regard  to  his  past  life.  As 
for  the  men  from  the  frigate,  at  least, 
they  seemingly  looked  on  him  with  no 
great  fondness,  and  a  good  deal  of  re- 
spect, in  spite  of  themselves,  for  his 
seamanship ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been 
left  in  the  forepeak  in  place  of  the 
cabin,  I've  no  doubt  in  a  short  time 
it  would  have  been  no  man  but  Jones. 
You  light  now  and  then  upon  a  man 
afloat,  indeed,  that  his  shipmates  hold 
off  from,  as  healthy  dogs  do  from  a 
mad  one;  and  you  saw  they  had 
some  sort  of  an  inkling  of  the  gloomy 
close  nature  Jones  had  in  him,  by  the 
way  they  obeyed  his  orders.  Webb's 
three  Cape  Dutchmen  seemed  to  have 
a  notion  he  was  some  being  with  mys- 
terious powers,  while  the  Lascars  ran 
crouching  at  his  very  word — some  of 
them  being,  as  I  found,  Malays,  and 
the  rest  Mussulmen  from  Chittagong ; 
but  Jones  could  send  them  about  in 
their  own  language,  Dutchmen  and 
all — a  part  of  the  matter  which  did 
not  tend  to  keep  me  less  careful  over 
him.  Still  I  observed,  since  his  com- 
ing aboard,  that  Jones  never  once 
touched  liquor,  which  had  plainly 
enough  been  his  ruin  ashore ;  whether 
on  account  of  meaning  to  pull  up  once 
for  all  and  mend,  or  only  to  have  a 
wilder  bout  at  next  port,  or  else  to 
keep  himself  steady  for  aught  that 
might  turn  up,  I  couldn't  settle  in  my 
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own  mind.  Though  deucedly  doubt- 
ful of  its  being  the  first,  the  very  idea 
of  it  made  one  feel  for  the  man  ;  and, 
in  case  of  his  doing  well,  I  had  no 
small  hopes  of  something  in  the  up- 
shot to  save  a  real  sailor  like  him  from 
going  to  the  devil  altogether,  as  he 
seemed  doing. 

Now,  after  our  getting  clear  of  the 
rough  Cape  weather,  and  the  dead- 
lights being  taken  out  of  the  stern- 
windows,  I  had  given  a  look,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  schooner's  after- 
cabins,  which  were  pretty  much  as  the 
people  she  belonged  to  before  had  left 
them,  except  for  the  rough  work  the 
gale  had  played.  There  were  two  of 
them,  one  opening  into  the  other ;  and 
I  must  say  it  was  a  melancholy  sight 
to  meet  the  bright  sunlight  streaming 
into  them  from  off  the  water  astern, 
with  all  the  little  matters  either  just 
as  if  the  owners  were  still  inside,  or 
else  tumbled  about  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
One  drawer,  in  particular,  had  come 
out  of  a  table,  scattering  what  was  in 
it  on  the  deck  :  there  was  a  half  open 
letter  in  a  woman's  hand,  all  French, 
and  showing  a  lock  of  hair,  with  a 
broken  diamond  cross  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour,  besides  a  sort  of 
paper-book  full  of  writing,  and  two 
printed  ones  bound  in  morocco.  I 
picked  up  the  letter  and  the  cross, 
put  them  in  again,  and  shoved  the 
drawer  back  to  it*  place,  though  I 
brought  the  books  away  with  me  to 
have  a  glance  over.  What  struck  me 
most,  though,  was  a  plaster  figure  of 
the  French  emperor  himself,  standing 
fastened  on  a  shelf,  with  one  hand  in 
the  breast  of  his  great  coat,  and  look- 
ing calmly  out  of  the  white  sightless 
eyes;  while  right  opposite  hung  a 
sort  of  curtain  which  you'd  have 
thought  they  were  fixed  upon.  When 
I  hauled  it  aside,  I  started — there,  on 
a  shelf  to  match  the  other,  was  a 
beautiful  smiling  child's  head  to  the 
shoulders,  of  pure  white  marble,  as 
if  it  leant  off  the  bulkhead  like  a  cherub 
out  of  the  clouds.  Spite  of  all,  how- 
ever, the  touch  of  likeness  it  had  to 
the  head  I  got  such  a  glimpse  of  at 
Longwood,  even  when  the  hot  sun- 
light showed  it  in  my  spy-glass  so  pale 
and  terrible,  was  sufficient  to  tell  me 
what  this  was, — Napoleon's  own  little 
son,  in  fact,  who  was  made  king  of 
Rome,  as  I  remembered  hearing  at 


the  time.  The  thought  of  the 
schooner's  strange  French  captain, 
and  his  desperate  scheme,  came  back 
on  me  so  strong,  joined  to  what  I 
saw  he  had  an  eye  to  in  fitting  out  his 
cabins,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  use  them  myself, 
and  at  first  sight  ordered  the  dead- 
lights to  be  shipped  again,  and  the 
door  locked. 

Twas  a  good  many  days  after  this, 
of  course,  and  we  had  made  a  pretty 
fast  run  up  the  Mozambique,  in  spite 
of  the  sharp  navigation  required, 
sighting  nothing  larger  than  the  native 
and  Arab  craft  to  be  seen  thereabouts ; 
we  were  beginning  to  clear  out  from 
amongst  the  clusters  of  islands  and 
shoals  at  the  channel  head,  when  two 
large  sail  were  made  in  open  water  to 
nor' -eastward.  Next  morning  by  day- 
break we  were  to  windward  of  the 
weathermost, — a  fine  large  Indiaman 
she  was,  crowding  a  perfect  tower  of 
canvass.  Shortly  after,  however,  the 
schooner  was  within  hail,  slipping 
easily  down  upon  her  quarter,  which 
seemed  to  give  them  a  little  uneasi- 
ness, plenty  of  troops  as  she  seemed 
to  have  on  board,  and  looming  like  a 
frigate.  After  some  Showing  of  keeping 
on,  and  apparently  putting  faith  in 
the  man- o' -war  pennant  I  hoisted, 
she  hove  into  the  wind,  when  we 
found  she  was  the  Company's  ship 
Warringford,  and  the  other  the  some- 
thing Castle,  I  forget  which,  both  for 
Calcutta.  The  next  thing,  as  soon 
as  they  found  we  were  tender  to  his 
Majesty's  frigate  Hebe,  was  to  ask 
after  the  Senngapatam ;  on  which  I 
was  told  she  was  three  or  four  days 
sail  ahead  with  the  Mandarin,  bound 
to  China,  neither  of  them  having  put 
in  at  Johanna  Island  to  refresh.  I 
was  just  ready  to  put  our  helm  up 
again  and  bid  good-bye,  when  the 
tiffin  gong  could  be  heard  sounding  on 
the  Indiaman's  quarterdeck,  and  the 
old  white  -  haired  captain  politely 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  come  aboard 
with  one  or  two  of  my  officers  to 
lunch.  Mr  Snelling  gave  me  a  wist- 
ful glance— there  were  a  dozen  pretty 
faces  admiring  our  schooner  out  of  tho 
long  white  awnings :  but  even  if  the 
notion  of  bringing  up  Snelling  him- 
self as  my  first  officer  hadn't  been 
too  much  for  me,  not  to  speak  of 
either  Jones  or  Webb,  why  the  very 
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thoughts  that  everything  I  saw  re- 
called to  me,  made  me  the  more 
eager  to  get  in  sight  of  the  Seringa- 
patam.  u  Thank  you,  sir,"  answered 
I.  "  No — I  must  be  off  after  the  Bom- 
bay ship."— "  Ah,"  hailed  the  old 
captain,  "  some  of  your  Admiral's 
post-bags,  I  suppose.  Well,  keep  as 
much  northing  as  you  can,  sir,  and  I 
daresay  you'll  find  her  parted  com- 
pany. She's  got  a  jury  fore  top- 
mast up,  for  one  she  lost  a  week  ago ; 
so  you  can't  mistake  her  for  the  Man- 
darin, with'a  good  glass." — "Have  you 
noticed  any  suspicious  craft  lately, 
sir?"  asked  L  "Why,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  lieutenant,"  sang  out  he, 
looking  down  off  the  high  bulwarks 
at  our  long  nine-pounders  and  tho 
knot  of  Lascars,  u  none  more  so 
than  we  thought  you,  at  first,  sir!" 
The  cadets  on  the  poop  roared  with 
laughter,  and  an  old  lady  with  two 
daughters  seemed  to  eye  Snelling 
doubtfully  through  an  opera-glass,  as 
the  reefer  ogled  both  of  them  at  once. 
"  By  the  bye,"  sang  out  the  captain  of 
the  Indiaman  to  mo  again,  u  I  fancy 
the  passengers  in  that  ship  must  have 
got  somehow  uncomfortable  —  one  of 
our  Bengal  grandees  aboard  of  her 
wanted  a  berth  to  Calcutta  with  us, 
'tother  day  in  the  Mozambique ; 
but  we're  too  full  already  1" — "Indeed, 
sir  ?  "  said  I ;  but  the  schooner's  main- 
boom  was  jibbing  over,  and  with  two 
or  three  more  hails,  wishing  them  a 
good  voyage,  and  so  on,  away  we 
slipped  past  their  weather-bow.  The 
Warringford  got  under  weigh  at  her 
leisure,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  her 
topsails  were  down  to  leeward  of  us. 
On  I  cracked  with  square  and  stud- 
ding-sails to  the  quartering  breeze, 
till  the  schooner's  light  hull  jumped  to 
it,  and  aloft  she  was  all  hung  out  of  a 
side,  like  a  dairyman's  daughter 
carrying  milk  ;  with  the  pace  she 
went  at  I  could  almost  say  to  an  hour 
when  we  should  overhaul  the  chase. 

Still,  after  two  or  three  days  of  the 
trade- wind,  well  out  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  not  a  spot  to  be  seen,  we 
had  got  so  far  up  the  Line  as  to  make 
me  sure  we  had  overrun  her. 
Accordingly  the  schooner  was  hauled 
sharp  on  a  wind  to  cruise  slowly  down 
across  what  must  be  the  Indiaman's 
track,  judging  as  we  could  to  a  nicety, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  weather  we  had 


had.  For  my  part  I  was  so  certain  of 
sighting  her  soon,  that  I  ordered  the 
after- cabins  to  be  set  to  rights,  seeing 
a  notion  had  taken  hold  of  me  of 
actually  offering  them  to  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  for  the  voyage  to  Calcutta — 
Fancy  the  thought  1  '  Twas  too  good  to 
be  likely ;  but  Violet  herself  actually 
being  in  that  little  after-cabin  and 
sleeping  in  it — the  lively  schooner 
heading  away  alone  for  India,  and 
they  and  Westwood  the  sole  passengers 
aboard — why,  the  idea  of  it  was  fit  to 
drive  me  crazy  with  impatience. 

Well,  one  fine  night,  after  being  on 
deck  all  day,  and  the  whole  night 
before,  almost,  I  had  turned  in  to  my 
cot  to  sleep.  From  where  I  lay  I  could 
see  the  moonshine  off  the  water 
through  the  stern-light  in  that  after- 
cabin,  by  the  half -open  door.  I  felt  the 
schooner  going  easily  through  the 
water,  with  a  rise  and  fall  from  the 
heave  of  the  long  Line-swell ;  so  close 
my  eyes  I  couldn't,  especially  as  the 
midshipman  could  be  heard  snoring  on 
the  other  side  like  the  very  deuce.  Ac- 
cordingly I  turned  out  into  the  after- 
cabin,  and  got  hold  of  one  of  the 
Frenchman's  volumes  to  read,  when, 
lo  and  behold,  I  found  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Greek,  all  I  knew 
being  the  sight  of  it.  Next  I  com- 
menced overhauling  the  bundle  of 
handwriting,  which  I  took  at  first  for 
a  French  log  of  the  schooner's  voyage, 
and  sat  down  on  the  locker  to  have  a 
spell  at  it.  So  much  as  I  could  make 
out,  in  spite  of  the  queer  outlandish 
turn  the  letters  had,  and  the  quirks  of 
the  unnatural  sort  of  language,  it  was 
curious  enough — a  regular  story,  in 
fact,  about  his  own  life,  the  war,  and 
Buonaparte  himself.  At  another  time 
I'd  have  given  a  good  deal  to  go 
through  with  it  at  odd  hours — and  a 
strange  affair  I  found  it  was  some  time 
afterwards ;  but  meanwhile  I  had 
only  seen  at  the  beginning  that  his 
name  was  Le  Compte  Victor  PAlle- 
mand,  Capitaine  de  la  Marine  Fran- 
catse,  and  made  out  at  the  end  how 
there  was  some  scheme  of  his  beyond 
what  I  knew  before,  to  be  carried  out 
in  India, — when  it  struck  me  there 
was  no  one  on  the  quarterdeck  above. 
I  listened  for  a  minute  through  the 
stern-window,  and  thought  I  heard 
some  one  speaking  over  the  schooner's 
lee-quarter,  as  she  surged  along;  so 
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slipping  on  a  jacket  and  cap,  I  went 
on  deck  at  once. 

It  was  middle  watch  at  the  time ; 
bnt  as  soon  as  I  came  np  I  saw  all 
was  quiet— Webb  near  the  gangway 
talking  to  the  old  Lascar  serang,  and 
breaking  the  English  wonderfully 
betwixt  them ;  while  the  Lascars  of 
the  watch  were  sitting  like  tailors  in  a 
ring  on  the  forecastle  planks,  each 
waiting  for  his  turn  of  one  cocoa-nut 
hookah,  that  kept  hubblc  •  bubbling 
away  gravely  under  the  smoker's  nose, 
as  he  took  a  long  suck  at  it,  while  the 
red  cinder  in  the  bowl  lighted  up  his 
leathery  Hindoo  face  and  mustache 
like  a  firefly  in  the  root  of  a  banian,  till 
he  handed  it,  without  even  a  wipe,  to  his 
neighbour.  These  fellows  had  begun 
to  get  much  livelier  as  we  made  the 
tropics ;  and  this  same  serang  of  theirs 
had  put  out  his  horns  once  or  twice 
to  Snelling  lately,  though  he  drew 
them  in  again  the  moment  he  saw  me — 
a  sulky  old  knotty-faced,  yellow- eyed 
devil  I  thought  him  at  any  rate,  while 
his  dish-cloth  of  a  turban,  his  long 
blue  gown  and  red  trousers,  reminded 
you  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  a  dancing 
dervish.  The  day  wo  spoke  the 
Indiaman,  in  fact,  I  noticed  there  was 
something  in  the  wind  for  a  minute 
or  two  with  him  and  his  gang,  which 
put  it  in  my  bead  at  first  to  offer 
them  to  the  captain  for  a  couple  of 
good  English  hands  ;  and  as  I  passed 
him  and  Webb  this  time,  the  serang 
stopped  his  talk,  and  sidled  off. 

However,  a  beautiful  night  it  was, 
as  ever  eye  looked  upon  even  in  the 
blue  Indian  Ocean :  the  heavens 
cloudless,  the  full  round  moon  shining 
high  off  our  weather-beam  again,  the 
stars  drawn  up  into  her  bright  light, 
as  it  were,  trembling  through  the  films 
of  it  like  dew-drops  in  gossamer  of  a 
summer  morning:  you  saw  the  sea 
meet  the  sky  on  every  hand,  without 
a  speck  on  the  dear  line  of  horizon, 
through  the  squares  of  our  ratlins  and 
betwixt  the  schooner's  two  long  fore- 
and-aft  booms.  A  pretty  strongish 
breeze  we  had,  too,  blowing  from  east 
to  west  with  a  sweep  through  the 
emptiness  aloft,  and  a  wrinkling  ripple 
over  the  long  gentle  swells,  as  deep  in 
the  hue  as  if  fresh  dye  came  from  the 
bottom,  and  crisping  into  a  small 
sparkle  of  foam  wherever  they  caught 
it  full.     Something    pleasant,   one 


couldn't  say  what,  was  in  the  air;  and 
every  sheet  being  hauled  taut  to  hold 
wind,  the  slant  gush  of  it  before  her 
beam  drove  her  slipping  ahead  toward 
the  quarter  it  came  from,  with  a  dip 
down  and  a  saucy  lift  of  her  jibs 
again,  as  if  she  were  half  balanced 
amidships,  but  little  noise  about  it. 
I  took  a  squint  aloft  and  an  overhaul 
all  round,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
The  size  of  the  sky  through  the  moon- 
light looked  awful,  as  it  were,  and  the 
strength  of  the  breeze  seemed  to  send 
a  heavenly  blue  deep  into  the  western 
quarter,  till  you  saw  a  star  In  it.  The 
night  was  so  lovely,  in  fact,  it  some- 
how made  one  think  of  one's  mother, 
and  old  times,  when  you  used  to  say 
your  prayers.  Still  I  couldn't  see  the 
mate  of  the  watch  on  the  weather  quar- 
terdeck, which  surprised  the  more  in 
Jones's  case,  since  he  was  always  ready 
for  me  when  I  came  up  ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  shouldn't  have  been  sorry 
to  catch  him  napping  for  once,  only  to 
show  he  was  like  men  in  common.  I 
walked  aft  by  the  weather  side  of  the 
large  mainsail,  accordingly,  till  I  saw 
him  leaning  with  his  head  over  the  lee- 
bulwark,  and  heard  him  again,  as  I 
thought,  apparently  speaking  to  some 
one  down  the  schooner's  side ;  upon 
which  I  stepped  across.  Jones's  back 
was  to  me  as  I  looked  over  too  ;  but 
owing  to  what  he  was  busy  with,  I 
suppose,  and  the  wash  of  the  water, 
which  was  louder  there  than  inboard, 
while  you  heard  the  plash  from  her 
bows  every  time  she  forged,  he  evi- 
dently didn't  hear  me.  You  may 
fancy  my  wonder  to  find  he  was  read- 
ing fond  out  to  himself  from  the  other 
of  the  Frenchman's  volumes,  which  I 
had  no  doubt  left  in  the  dining-cabin — 
the  book  open  in  both  hands-— he  giv- 
ing it  forth  in  long  staves,  with  a  break 
between—and  regular  Greek  it  was, 
too  :  you'd  have  thought  he  timed 
them  to  the  plash  alongside ;  and  I 
must  say,  as  every  string  of  long- 
tailed  words  flowed  together  like  one, 
in  Jones's  deep  voice,  and  the  swell 
rose  once  or  twice  with  its  foam -bells 
near  his  very  hands,  I  almost  fancied 
I  made  a  meaning  of  them— each  like 
a  wave,  as  it  were,  sweeping  to  a 
crest,  and  breaking.  The  gusto  the 
man  showed  in  it  you  can't  conceive ; 
and,  what  was  more,  I  had  no  doubt 
he  understood  the  sense  of  it,  for  all  of 
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a  sudden,  after  twenty  staves  or  so  of 
the  kind,  he  stopped*  u There!" 
said  he,  "  there,  old  Homer — women, 
wine,  and  adventure — what  could  the 
devil  ask  more,  blind  old  prater,  with 
a  sound  in  yon  like  the  sea?  Ay, 
wash,  wash,  wash  away,  lying  old 
blue-water,  you  can't  wash  it  out — 
and  wine — no,  not  the  strongest  rum  in 
Cape  Town — can  wash  you  out!" 
With  that  Jones  laid  his  head  on  his 
arms,  with  the  book  still  in  one  hand, 
muttering  to  himself,  and  I  listened  in 
spite  of  me.  u  Still  it  rouses  the  old 
times  in  me !"  said  he.  "  Here  comes 
this  book  across  me,  too.  Ay,  ay,  and 
the  Rector  fancied,  sitting  teaching  me 
Greek  out  of  old  wild  Homer  all  week 
day — and — and  his  girl  slipping  out 
and  in — 'twould  do  to  don  the  cassock  of 
a  Sunday  and  preach  out  of  the  pulpit 
against  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
flesh — then/warn  me  against  the  sea — 
ha !"  The  laugh  that  came  from  him 
at  that  moment  was  more  like  a  dog 
than  a  human  being ;  but  on  he  went 
muttering  "  Women,  wine,  and  adven- 
ture, 3aid  ye,  old  Greek,  and  a  goddess 
too";  still  he  was  a  good  old  man  the 
Hector — no  guile  nor  evil  in  him,  with 
his  books  in  the  cases  yonder,  and  the 
church -spire  seen  through  the  window 
over  the  garden,  and  his  wife  with — 


ah,  the  less  of  that.  Twas  in  me, 
though,  and  all  the  blood— and  in  her 
dark  eyes,  too,  Mary,  though  she 
was!  Damnation!"  he  broke  out 
again,  after  a  bit,  as  if  he'd  been 
arguing  it  with  something  under  the 
side,  "  I  didn't  take  her  the  first  time 
I  came  home — nor  the  second — but — 
but — ay,  I  came  back !  Oh  that  part- 
ing-stile in  sight  of  the  sea — and  that 
packet-ship— but  oh  God !  that  night, 
that  night  with  the  schooner  forging 
ahead  through  the  blue — blue — "  And 
he  stopped  with  a  groan  that  shook 
him  as  he  leant  over.  u  Hellish,  hel- 
lish by  God!'1  he  said,  suddenly 
standing  upright  and  looking  straight 
aloft,  with  his  bare  head  and  face  to 
the  wide  empty  sky,  and  the  moon* 
light  tipping  the  hair  on  his  forehead, 
from  over  the  high  shadow  on  the  lee- 
side  of  the  mainsail,  where  it  glistened 
along  the  gaff.  "  She  was  pure  to  the 
last  I'1  I  heard  him  say,  though  I  had 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  boom  ; 
"  ay,  though  I  rot  to  perdition  for  it  J 
— Down,  old  fiend!1'  as  he  lifted  his 
one  hand  with  the  book,  and  drove  it 
alongside,  seemingly  watching  it  settle 
away  astern. 

Now  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
Jones  that  I  couldn't  have  fancied 
before,  and  there  was  even  a  humour 


*  Looking  into  Homer's  Iliad  here  for  a  passage  to  correspond  with  the  account 
given  by  the  naval  man,  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Odyssey  there  occur  lines  which  might  not  improbably  have  been  those 
recited.  They  are  such  as  might  well,  in  the  original,  excite  longings  after  sea-life, 
and  revive  feelings  of  the  kind  most  natural  to  the  seafaring  character,  apparently 
.known  to  Captain  Collins  only  as  "  Jones."  Will  the  readers  of  Maga  accept,  illustra- 
tively, of  a  rough  translation  % — 

Then  to  Telemachus  glided  on  board  divinest  Athene, 

Where  on  the  poop  she  sat,  and  near  her  Telemachus  rested. 

Then  were  the  moorings  loosed  by  the  mariners  coming  aboard  her, 

Joyous  coming  on  board,  and  seated  apart  on  the  benches. 

A  fair  westerly  breeze  by  the  blue- eyed  goddess  was  wafted, 

Cheerfully  rippling  along,  and  over  the  deep- coloured  ocean. 

Now  to  his  snipmates  shouted  Telemachus,  while  to  the  oar-blades 

Leapt  the  impatient  surge,  till  each  at  his  order  obeying, 

Stepped  they  the  pine-mast  then  in  the  mast-hole  ready  amidships, 

Firmly  staying  it  both  ways  down  ;  and  next  by  the  well-twisted  hide-thongs, 

Snowily  spreading  abroad,  the  sails  drew  fluttering  downward. 

And  in  the  sail-breast  blew  the  bellying  wind  with  a  murmur, 

The  purple  wave  hissed  from  the  prow  of  the  bark  in  its  motion  ; 

Into  the  riotous  wave  she  plunged,  pursuing  her  voyage. 

But  when  their  oars  they  drew  back  to  the  galley  securely, — 

The  swift,  dark-sided  bark,  as  she  full  on  her  journey  exulted — 

Then  to  her  foaming  beak  they  brought  the  o'er- bubbling  goblet 

Of  red-hued  wine,  and  poured  out  on  her  head  a  libation 

To  the  immortal  gods,  that  dwell  in  the  sky  and  in  ocean, 

But  to  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  Jupiter  mostly,  Athen6. 

All  night  then  they  sailed,  till  the  morning  rose  on  their  voyage. 
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to  my  mind  in  the  notion  of  clapping 
it  all  on  old  Homer,  if  Homer  it  was, 
and  heaving  him  overboard  with  snch 
a  confoundedly  complimentary  burial- 
service.    But  some  of  the  words  that 
dropped  from  him  shot  through  one's 
veins  like  icicles  :  and  now  there  was 
something  fearful  in  the  sight  of  him 
standing  straight  again,  with  a  look 
right  into  the  heavens,  as  if  he'd  have 
searched  them  up  and  up — in  that 
lovely  night  too,  spread  far  and  wide 
— the    very  rays    of  the  moonlight 
sparkled  down  the  weather  side  of  the 
sail  I  was  on,  trembling  on  the  leech- 
ropes  and  brails  as  they  swayed,  and 
into  the  hollows  they  made  in  the  belly 
of  the  taut  canvass :  the  long  shining 
spot  of  it  wavered  and  settled  on  the 
same  two  planks  of  the  quarterdeck, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  bulwark 
from   the  moon's   eye,  fast    as    the 
schooner  moved  through  the  water, 
and  it  was  like  a  hand  laid  upon  her, 
with    the  air    and  wind    stretching 
between.    Of  a  sudden  I  saw  Jones 
wheel  slowly  round  where  he  stood, 
like   a  man  turned  about  by  main 
strength,  with  his  eyes  fixed  aloft, 
and  his  one  arm  raising  from  the  shoul- 
der till  his  forefinger  pointed  to  some- 
thing, as  I  thought,  about  the  forc- 
to'gallant   sail.      His  face  was  like 
ashes,  his  eye  glaring,  and  I  sprang 
across  to  him  under  the  main-boom, 
11  See ! "   said  he,  never  turning  his 
head,  and  the  words  hissed  betwixt 
his  teeth,  "  look  at  that  1" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what,  Mr 
Jones  ?  "  said  I.  "  Her — Aer,"  was 
his  answer,  u  coming  against  the  wind 
— dead  fore-and-aft  in  the  shade  of 
the  sails !  "  On  the  lee-sides  of  them 
the  high  boom- sails  made  a  sort  of  a 
thin  shadow  against  the  moonshine  off 
the  other  beam,  which  came  glimpsing 
through  between  them  out  of  a  world 
of  air  to  the  south-east,  with  a  double 
of  it  flickering  alongside  on  the  water 
as  it  heaved  past  to  leeward;  and 
whether  it  was  fancy,  or  whether  it 
was  but  the  reflection  aloft  from  below, 
I  thought,  as  I  followed  Jones's  finger, 
I  saw  something  like  the  shape  of  a 
woman's  dress  floating  close  in  with 
the  bonnet  of  the  foretopmast- stay- 
sail, from  the  dusk  it  made  to  the 
breast  of  the  fore -topsail,  and  even 
across  the  gush  of  white  light  under 
the  yard — long  and  straight,  as  it  were, 


like  a  thing  lifted  dripping  out    of 
water,  and  going,  as  he  said,  right 
against  the  schooner's  course.    "  Now 
in  the  foresail !  "  whispered  Jones,  his 
eye  moving  as  on  a  pivot,  and  a  thrill 
ran  through  me  at  the  notion,  for  I 
made  out  one  single  moment  what  I 
thought  a  face  against  the  sky  at  the 
gaff-end,  white  as  death,  shooting  ,aft 
toward  the    mainsail, — though  next 
instant  I  saw  it  was  but   a  block 
silvered  by  the  moon  as  the  schooner 
lifted.    u  Now  the  mainsail ! "  said  he 
huskily,   "  and    now — now,   by   the 
heavens — rising — rising  to  the   gaff- 
topsail — away!    Oh  Christ!  Maryl" 
He  was   leaning  aft    toward   the 
width  of  the  sky,  with  both  hands 
clutched  together  before  him,  shudder- 
ing all  over.    For  the  first  minute  my 
own  blood  crept,  I  must  say;  but 
directly  after  I  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.        "  This  is    strange,  Mr 
Jones,"  said  I,  "  what's  the  matter?  " 
uOnce  in  the  Bermudas!"  said  he, 
still  wildly,  "  once  in  the  Pacific — and 
now !    Does  the  sea  give  up  its  dead, 
though,   think    ye  ?  "  —  "  You've  a 
strong  fancy,  Mr  Jones,  that's  all,"  I 
said,  sternly.       "Fancy!"  said  he, 
though  beginning  to  get  the  better  of 
himself  ;  "  did  ye  ever  fancy  a  face 
looking  down — down  at  you  in  the 
utterest  scorn — down  sideways  off  the 
shoulder  of  the  garment,  as  it  sticks 
wet  into  every  outline  like  life  ?    All 
the  time  gliding  on  the  other  way,  too, 
and  the  eyes  like  two  stars  a  thousand 
miles  away  beyond,  as  kind  as  angels* 
— neither  wind  nor  sea  can  stop  it, 
till  suddenly  it  rises  to  the  very  cope 
of    heaven — still    looking    scornfully 
down  at  you ! — No,  sir,  fancy  it  you 
couldn't!"    The  glance  he  gave  me 
was  somehow  or    other  such    as  I 
couldn't  altogether  stomach  from  the 
fellow,  and  he  was  turning  to  the  side 
when  I  said  quietly,  u  No,  nor  Homer 
either,  I  daresay ! "     Jones  started 
and  made  a  step  towards  me.     "  Yon 
heard  me  a  little  ago ! "  rapped  out  he, 
eyeing  me.  "  Yes,"  I  said  ;  uby  Jove ! 
who  could  help  being  curious  to  hear 
a  sailor  spout  Greek  as   you    were 
doing,  Mr  Jones  ?  " 

u  The  fact  is,  Mr  Collins,"  answered 
he,  changing  his  tone,  "I  was  well 
brought  up — the  more  shame  to  me 
for  bringing  myself  to  what  you  saw 
me.     I  had  a  sister  drowned,  too,  on 
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her  passage  to  America  one  voyage, 
wheu  I  was  mate  of  the  ship  myself. 
No  wonder  it  keeps  my  nerves  shaking 
sometimes,  when  I've  had  too  long 
about  shore." — "  Well,  well,  Jones," 
said    I,    rather    softening,    u  you've 
proved  yourself  a  first-rate  seaman, 
and  I've  got  nothing  to  complain  of 
— but  I  tell  you  fairly  I  had  my  doubts 
of  you  1    So  you'll  remember  you're 
under  the  Articles  of  War  aboard  here, 
sir,"  added  I,  "  which  as  long  as  I 
have  this  schooner  nnder  hand,  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  don't  carry  out ! "    All  at 
once  the  thought  struck  me  a  little 
inconveniently,    of   my  carrying  off 
AVebb  and  his  people,  and  I  fancied 
Jones's  quick  eye  wandered  to  the 
Lascars  forward.     u  I  know  it,  sir," 
said  he,  looking  me  steadily  in  the 
face ;  "  and  what's  more,  Mr  Collins, 
at  any   rate  I  couldn't    forget  you 
picked  me  out,  confounded  low  as  I 
looked,  to  come  aft  here!     Tia  not 
every  captain  afloat  that  has  such  a 
good  eye  for  a  seaman,  as  I  know ! " 
44  Oh  well,  no  more  about  it,"  I  said, 
walking  forward  on  the  weather  side, 
and  leaving  him  on  the  lee  one  as  dis- 
tinctly as  Lord  Frederick  Bury  could 
have  done  to  myself  in  the  frigate. 
Jones  no  doubt  thought  I  didn't  notice 
the  slight  wrinkle  that  gathered  round 
his  lee- eye  when  he  gave  me  this  touch 
of  butter  at  the  end ;  but  I  put  it  down 
for  nothing  more,  gammon  though  it 
was. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  watch, 
the  moon  beginning  to  set,  while  it 
still  wanted  three  hours  of  daybreak 
in  those  latitudes,  when  the  look-out 
on  the  top-gallant-yard,  who  was 
stationed  there  in  man-o'-war  cruising 
fashion,  reported  a  sail  to  windward. 
Just  then  the  midshipman  came  on 
deck  to  his  watch,  wonderfully  early 
for  him  indeed ;  and  on  my  remarking 
it  was  probably  the  Indiaman  at 
last,  Jones  himself  went  aloft  with 
the  night-glass  to  make  her  out. 
"Mr  Snelling,"  said  I,  u  see  the 
hands  on  deck  ready  for  going  about." 
Next  minute  I  saw  him  rousing  up 
the  rest  of  the  Lascars,  who  slept 
watch  and  watch  on  the  forecastle. 
Only  five  or  six  of  the  Hebe's  men 
were  up;  and  all  of  them,  save  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  ran  aloft  to  rig  out 


stunsail  -booms  to  windward,  as  soon 
as  the  schooner  was  fairly  on  the 
starboard  tack,  standing  to  nor'- 
eastward.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  scuffle 
between  the  midshipman  and  the 
tindal,*  a  stout  dark-faced  young 
Bengalee,  with  a  jaunty  scull-cap  and 
frock,  whom  Snelling  had  probably 
helped  along  with  a  touch  of  a  rope's 
end ;  and  in  a  moment  two  or  three 
more  of  them  were  upon  him ;  while  the 
reefer  drew  his  dirk,  and  sung  out  to 
me,  scarce  before  I  was  with  him,  the 
Lascars  rolling  into  the  lee -scuppers  at 
two  kicks  of  my  foot.  Webb  and 
three  of  the  men  from  Cape  Town 
were  hoisting  a  stunsail  at  the  time, 
the  smart  man-o'-war'smen  aloft  sing- 
ing out  to  them  to  bear  a  hand.  What 
with  the  noise  of  the  sail  flapping,  and 
its  being  betwixt  my  own  men  and 
the  deck,  they  could  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  and  the  Lascars  let  go  the 
halliards  in  a  body,  making  a  rush  at 
Snelling  and  myself  with  everything 
they  could  pick  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
spar. 

This  would  have  been  nothing,  as 
in  two  or  three  minutes  more  the  men 
would  have  been  down,  and  the  cocoa- 
faced  rascals  dodged  every  way  from 
the  handspike  I  got  hold  of;  but  I 
just  caught  a  glimpse  on  one  side  of 
the  sly  old  serang  shoving  on  the  fire- 
scuttle  to  keep  down  the  watch  below ; 
and  on  the  other,  of  Webb  looking 
round  him,  evidently  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  Two  Dutchmen  seized 
the  first  sailor  that  came  down  the 
rigging,  by  the  legs,  and  I  saw  the 
affair  must  be  finished  at  once,  it  had 
so  much  the  look  of  a  regular  plot  on 
Webb's  part,  if  Jones  wasn't  con- 
cerned in  it  too.  I  made  one  spring 
upon  my  Cape  Town  gentleman,  and 
took  him  by  the  throat  with  one 
hand,  while  I  hit  the  biggest  Dutch- 
man full  behind  the  car,  felling  him 
to  the  deck ;  on  which  the  man-o' 
war's  man  grappled  his  watchmate, 
and  Webb  was  struggling  with  me 
sufficiently  to  keep  both  my  hands 
full,  when  I  had  a  pleasant  inkling  of 
a  Malay  Lascar  slipping  toward  my 
back  with  a  bare  kreese  in  his  fist. 
I  just  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  his 
black  eyes  twinkling  devilishly  before 
he   sprang,    when   some   one   came 
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sliding  fair  down  from  the  fore-top- 
mast-head by  a  backstay,  and  pitched 
in  a  twinkling  on  top  of  his  head — a 
thing  enough  to  break  the  neck  of  a 
monument.  Directly  after,  I  saw 
Jones  himself  hitting  right  and  left 
with  his  night-glass,1  from  the  moon- 
light to  the  shadow  of  the  foresail, 
while  Snelling  tumbled  over  a  Lascar 
at  every  slap,  standing  up  in  boxer 
style.  By  the  time  the  rest  of  the 
men  came  down  all  was  settled — the 
Dutchmen  sulking  against  the  bul- 
warks, aud  Webb  gasping  after  I  let 
him  go.  u  Boatswain,"  said  I  to  one 
of  the  sailors,  uclap  that  man  in  irons 
below.  Mr  Snelling,  see  the  watch 
called,  sir."  "I  'ad  the  law  with 
me,"  said  Webb  gloomily.  "  You 
plotted  it  then,  Mr  Webb?"  I  said. 
44  Didn't  you  carry  us  off  illegally  ?  " 
6aid  he.  "I  only  meant  to  recover  the 
vessel  —  upon  my  honour,  nothing 
more,  sir ;  and  if  you're  'ard  with  me, 
you'll  have  to  answer  for  it,  I  assure 
you !"  Here  he  looked  round  to  Jones 
in  a  strange  way,  as  I  fancied  for  a 
moment;  but  Jones  turned  on  his  heel 
with  a  sneer.  44  Why,  Mr  Webb," 
answered  I,  "  you  lost  that  tack  by 
offering  yourself  in  a  watch,  which 
makes  the  thing  neither  more  nor  less 
than  mutiny — so  take  him  below,  do  ye 
hear,  bo'sun !"  And  down  he  went. 
44  Now,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I,  as  soon 
as  all  hands  were  on  deck,  u  you'll  be 
so  good  as  have  half  of  these  Lascars 
seized  to  the  rigging  here,  one  after 
the  other,  and  see  a  good  dozen  given 
to  each  of  their  backs ;  then  these 
two  Dutchmen,  each  three  dozen — 


then  pipe  down  the  watch,  sir." 
Jones  glanced  at  me,  then  at  the 
fellows,  then  at  me  again.  I  thought 
he  hung  aback  for  an  instant ;  but  do 
it  I  was  determined  he  should,  for  a 
reason  I  had ;  and  I  gave  him  back 
the  look  steady  as  stone.  44  Ay,  ay, 
sir,"  said  he  at  last,  touching  his  hat. 
I  walked  aft  to  the  capstan,  and  stood 
there  till  every  mother's  son  of  them 
had  got  his  share,  the  Lascars  wrig- 
gling and  howling  on  the  deck  after 
it,  and  the  Dutchmen  twisting  their 
backs  as  they  walked  off.  'Twas  the 
first  time  I  did  that  part  of  duty  in 
command ;  and  I  felt,  in  the  circum- 
stances, I  was  in  for  carrying  it  out 
with  a  taut  hand. 

By  this  time  the  moon  was  setting, 
and  in  the  dusk  we  lost  sight  of  the 
sail  to  windward ;  but  as  we  were 
heading  well  up  to  weather  upon  her, 
and  going  at  least  ten  knots,  I  turned 
in  below  for  a  little,  leaving  the  mid- 
shipman. Accordingly,  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  Snelling  called  me  in  broad 
daylight.  u  She's  a  large  ship,  Mr 
Collins,"  said  he,  u  standing  under  all 
sail  on  a  wind.  I  hope  to  goodness,  sir, 
it's  that  confounded  Indiaman  at  last!" 
I  hurried  on  deck,  took  the  glass  aloft, 
and  soon  made  out  the  jury-foretop- 
mast  shorter  than  the  main,  as  the 
old  captain  mentioned.  Accordingly 
it  was  with  somewhat  of  a  flutter  in 
me  I  came  down  again,  watching  the 
schooner's  trim  below  and  aloft,  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  take  an  hour  or  so  off 
the  time  betwixt  that  and  once 
more  setting  eyes  on  the  Judge's 
daughter. 
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The  period  at  which  this  obnox- 
ious measure  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, limits  our  present  remarks  to  a 
few  paragraphs.     But  we  have  so 
long  fought  for  the  Constitution,  that 
we  cannot  suffer  the  month  to  pass 
without    reprobating     an    intrigue, 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  most 
dangerous  to  the  Empire..  We  are  no 
bigots, — we  demand  no  surrender  of 
the  rights  of  opinion, — we  force  no  man 
to  our  altars, — we  forbid  no  man's 
access  to  his  own ;  but  to  avert  public 
evil  is  a  duty  of  every  subject, — to  strip 
hypocrisy  is  clearly  an  act  of  justice, 
— and  to  protect  religion  id  only  an  act 
of  supreme  necessity.    We  solemnly 
believe,  that  to  bring  the  Jew  into 
the  Parliament  of  England,  would  be 
at  once  injury  to  the  Constitution,  a 
peril  to  public  principle,  and  an  insult 
to  Christianity. 
The  attempt  was  made  last  year, 
'  and  was  defeated.    It  is  now  to  be 
renewed,  without  the  slightest  addi- 
tional ground,  and    the  battle  will 
have  to  be  fought  over  again.    Must 
we  not  ask,  why  is  this  experiment  to 
be  again  made  on  public  patience? 
Is  it  meant  to  tell  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, that  what  common  sense  rejects, 
13  to  be  forced  on  general  weariness ; 
that  what  manly  principle  repels,  is  to 
be  gained  by  vulgar  perseverance ;  and 
thatwhich  public  judgment  denounces, 
is  to  be  made  law  by  the  united  effect 
of  disgust  and  disdain  producing  indif- 
ference ?    We  trust  that  the  common 
sense  of  England  will  speak  such  a  lan- 
guage to  the  Legislature,  as  to  extin- 
guish the  prestige  that  obstinacy  in  the 
w  i  dug  -iu  mm  a  yfftit  trnrthan  honesty 

struggle,  is  a  legitimate  reason  for 
abandoning  the  contest ;  and  that  a 
great  nation  can  be  yawned  out  of  the 
greatest  interests  in  the  world. 

The  first  question  of  all  is,  Can  this 
admission  of  the  Jew  into  a  Christian 
legislature  be  compatible  with  the 
character  of  a  Christian  constitution  ? 
If  we  Uve  in  bad  times,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  bad  practices  in  important 
positions,  and  with  a  powerful  pro- 
pensity among  influential  classes  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  moment, 


this  consciousness  should  only  be  a 
stronger  claim  on  the  vigilance  of 
honest  men.  However  strangely  it 
may  sound  in  some  ears,  England  is 
still  a  Christian  country;  however 
some  may  doubt,  the  country  still 
demands  a  Christian  legislature ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  opinions  on  the 
subject,  we  believe  that  to  worship 

ftod  and  ^anjmon  fa  still  aainrpnttohlft 

as~lt  was  pronounced  to  be  Eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  We  believe  that  it 
is  only  by  national  virtue  that  nations 
can  retain  the  divine  protection^  that 
zeal  for  the  divine  honour'  is  the  su- 
preme source  of  virtue;  and  that  to 
sacrifice  Jtho  honour  of  God  to  any 
earth^pm,£^i'tepnlyto^bring  divine 
desertion  on  a  jpeopleT    Mult  we  not 
ask,  is  there  any  national  demand, 
national  necessity,  or  religious  prin- 
ciple, connected  with  giving  legisla- 
tive power,  at  this  time,  to  the  Jew  ? 
Where  is  the  national  demand  ?    If 
the  Jew,  in  some  instances,  is  rich, 
is  mere  money  to  be  the  qualification 
for  giving  legislative  power  ?     In  the 
simplest  point  of  view,  must  we  not 
demand  ability,  personal  honour,  a 
personal  interest  in  the  country,  and 
a  personal  evidence  that  the  trustee 
will  never  betray,  or   abandon   his 
trust  ?  But  what  is  the  Jew  ?  He  has 
no  country.  By  being  equally  a  mem- 
ber of  all  countries,  he  is  equally  an 
aUen4n_all;  beyond  the  casual  con- 
nexion of  trade,  he  has  no  connexion 
with  any  kingdom  of  earth  :  his  only 
country  ia  his  ,countingJiQu,se, — his 
only  city  is  the  Exchange.  His  world 
consists  in  his    traffic ;  and    if  any 
calamity  should  fall  on  one  oTfhose 
kingdoms  where  he  keeps  his  coutiting- 
house,  he  transfers  himself,  like  a  Bill 
of  Exchange,  to  the  next;  and  in 
whatever  land  is  equally  at  home.  The 
Jew  gives  no  pledge  to  any  country ; 
he  is  no  possessor  of  land,  no  leader  of 
science,  no  professor  of  the  liberal  pur- 
suits, no  manufacturer,  no  merchant, 
no  sailor,  no  soldier ;  as  if  some  irre- 
sistible destination  prohibited  him  from 
ever  finally  settling  in  any  land,  his 
property    is    always  ready  to  take 
wing.    Must  we  not  ask,  Is  this  fugi- 
tive the  man  who  has  a  right  to  share 
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the  privileges  of  the  Englishman, 
bound,  as  we  are,  to  the  soil  by  nature, 
and  bound  to  its  defence  and  pros- 
perity by  the  indissoluble  obligation 
of  nature  ? 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  what 
security  could  we  have  for  confiding 
in  the  Jew, — for  intrusting  our  finan- 
ces, our  liberties,  our  councils,  the 
guardianship  of  our  country,  to  the 

Jew  ?     -ThA    frgpfifiiftl    and    pArpfttnal 

while  every  man  knows  that  money  is 
the  great  corrupter  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  except  in  minds  fully  for- 
tified by  principle,  it  overwhelms  all 
other  objects,  and  that,  in  all  the 
convulsions  of  the  greatest  war  of 
Europe  —  the  war  of  the  French 
Ke  volution — the  secrets  of  every  Con- 
tinental cabinet  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  purse ;  do  we  desire  to  see  this 
supremacy  extended  ?  Do  we  desire 
to  see  the  principles  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood made  a  regular  material  in  the 
market  of  public  transactions,  and 
lucre  exalted  into  the  sole  object  of 
existence  ? 

As  to  the  practical  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  tribe  of  the  money-dealer  into 
Parliament,  would  any  man,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  experience,  wish  to  see 
the  finances  of  England  in  the  hands  of 
any  Jew  in  existence  ?  And  let  no 
man  pretend  that  this  conception  is 
imaginary.  Place  a  Jew  in  Parlia- 
ment, giving  him  the  power  of  making 
a  party ;  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
working  on  the  impulses,  habits,  or 
necessities  of  men;  and  in  twelve 
ninths  you  may  see  him  anything  he 
desires, — even  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  he  is  a  man  of  honour ; 
he  will  not  sell  the  secrets  of  Council ; 
In'  will  not  copy  a  despatch  for  the 
benefit  of  his  partners ;  he  will  not 
raisefor  sink  the  stocks,  though  every 
movement  may  add  a  million  to  the 
coffers  of  his  partnership.  We  hope 
not ;  but  can  we  run  the  risk  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  that  he  is  a  man  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  feelings  of  any  other 
in  the  world ;  he  differs  from  all  other 
men.  What  is  patriotism  to  the  Jew  ? 
lie  knows  nothing  of  it.  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  Jew  taking  any  part  in 
those  noble  struggles  which  have  saved 
the  honour  or  secured  the  rights  of 
any  nation  on  earth  ?  His  business  is 
gain,  and  it  is  the  only  business  that 


he  ever  follows ;  from  the  man  with 
ten  firms  and  five  hundred  clerks,  with 
a  counting-house  in  every  village  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Neva,  down  to  the 
seller  of  old  clothes,  and  the  pedlar  in 
dilapidated  slippers,  who  ever  heard 
of  a  Jew  thinking  of  anything  but  to 
make  money  ? 

But  the  view  which  must  supersede 
all  others,  is  the  aspect  of  the  measure 
as  it  relates  to  religion.  Great  Bri- 
tain is  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a  reli- 
gious country :  it  perhaps  contains 
more  true  religion  than  all  the  earth 
besides  ;  but  its  fault  is,  that,  though 
reverent  in  the  church,  it  does  not 
sufficiently  carry  its  reverence  into  the 
course  of  common  life.    If  this  were 

public  opinion.  It  is  in  no  supersti- 
tion that  we  say,  the  only  question 
to  be  asked  on  any  doubtful  course  of 
action  is,  "  Will  it  please  God?  Is  it 
for  the  honour  of  God  ?  "  This  is  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  walking  with 
God,"  and  describes  as  the  essential 
character  of  virtue.  But  the  majority 
of  mankind  add  to  those  questions, 
Will  it  benefit  myself?  Tlie  states- 
man asks,  Shall  I  lose  power  by  it  ? — 
theanerchant,  Shall  I  lose  profit?— the 
tradesman,  Shall  I  lose  cnstoTfiT  And 
this  question  is  the  nfaster^ey  to  the 
diversities  of  opinion  on  points  which, 
to  the  unbiassed  mind,  are  as  clear  as 
the  sun. 

Let  as  put  the  matter  in  a  more 
every-day  point  of  view.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose the  question  asked,  WonkLyou 
take  for  your^friejadji.man  who  denied 
your  God," who  scoffed  at  your  religion, 
and  who  declared  yourself  a  dupe  or  a 
deceiver  ?  Yet  all  this  the  Jew  does 
openly  by  the  profession  of  his  own 
creed.  Can  you  conceive  it  for  the 
honour  of  your  Redeemer,  to  give  this 
man  your  confidence  in  the  highest 
form  in  which  it  can  be  given  by  a 
subject  ?  Or  can  you  bring  yourself  to 
believe  that  you  are  doing  your  duty 
to  Christ  in  declaring,  by  your  con- 
duct, that  to  be  hostile  to  Him  make3 
no  imaginable  difference  in  your  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  any  man  ? 

On  those  points  it  is  wholly  impos- 
sible that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
whatever.  The  enemy  of  Christ  can- 
not, without  a  crime,  be  favoured,  still 
less  patronised  and  promoted,  by  the 
friend  of  Christ.    Now,  this  feeling  is 
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neither  prejudice  nor  persecution:  it 
merely  takes  the  words  of  the  Jew 
himself;  and  it  would  not  force  him, 
by  the  slightest  personal  injury,  to 
change  the  slightest  of  his  opinions. 
It  is  merely  the  conduct  which  ail 
who  were  unbiassed  by  gain,  or  un- 
perverted  by  personal  objects,  would 
follow  in  any  common  act  of  life.  To 
give  power  to  the  Jew,  from  the  mo- 
tives of  pelf,  or  party,  or  through 
indifference,  is  criminal;  and  it  is 
against  this  crime  that  we  protest, 
and  that  we  desire  to  guard  our  fellow 
Christian. 

We  must  now  rapidly  pass  through 
the  leading  points  of  the  question. 
Thn  jfriy  \o  a  u  fftnfUmnpd  mfin  " 
More  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
Moses,  in  pronouncing  the  future  his- 
tory of  the*  people,  declared  that  a 
teacher  should  finally  be  sent  to  their 
nation,  like  himself,  a  man ;  and 
mingling  as  such  among  men,  to  give 
them  a  law,  not  in  clouds  and  thunders 
as  at  Sinai,  nor  written  in  tables  of 
stone,  nor  fixed  in  stern  ordinances,  but 
written  in  the  heart,  and  acting  by  the 
understanding ;  and  that,  if  they  re- 
jected him,  they  should  be  made 
fnally  to  answer  the  national 
;rime  to  the  Almighty.  Him  they 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  has  been 
answered  by  national  ruin.  The  pro- 
phecy is  before  the  eye  of  the  world  ; 
the  fulfilment  is  also  before  the  eye 
of  the  world. 

The  Jew  is  an  undone  being,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  words  of  inspiration. 
"  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  (John 
iii.  35,  36.)  What  right  have  we  to 
dispense  with  such  words?  The 
declaration  is  unequivocal;  and  if 
there  be  a  compassionate  allowance 
for  the  barbarian,  who  has  no 
Bible  and  whom  the  gospel  has 
never  reached,  what  allowance  can 
there  be  for  the  Jew,  possessing  the 
Bible  and  living  in  the  sound  of  the 
gospel?  Bat  this  language  is  not 
alone.  We  have  the  declaration  of 
ruin  constantly  expressed  or  implied, 
41  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  denieth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  Whosoever 
denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father."    (1  John  ii.  22.) 

Are  those  deniers  the  men  whom 


the  Christian  is  to  take  into  the 
very  centre  of  his  political  favourit- 
ism ?  Are  the  brands  of  Scripture  on 
the  national  forehead  to  be  scorned  by 
a  people  professing  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will?  Can  human  conception 
supply  a  stronger  proof  of  the  reality 
of  those  brands  than  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  ever  since  their  first  fulfil- 
ment, in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — the 
terrible  reply  to  their  own  anathema, 
"  Hi3  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our 
children." 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Jew  him- 
self with  respect  to  sacred  things? 
Nothing  but  ignorance  can  speak  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jew.  So  far  as 
bolewgA.^ft^gorship^  he  -  has  none. 
Sacrifice,  the  solemnisation .  of  the 
three  great  festival*,  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  the.  temple,  were  essential  to 
Judaism^.,  The  Jew  cannot  perform 
a  single  public  ceremonial  of  his  reli- 
gion. Sacrifice  was  supremely  essen- 
tial for  nearly  the  atonement  of  every 
fault  of  man ;  but  it  could  be  offered 
only  in  the  Temple.  The  Temple  is 
gone.  What  now  becomes  of  his 
atonement  ? 

A  weak  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
this  tremendous  question,  by  referring 
to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon. But  what  comparison  can  exist 
between  a  captivity  prophetically 
limited  to  years  not  exceeding  a  single 
life,  passed  under  the  protection  of 
kings,  and  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  most  illustrious  man  of  Asia,  the 
prophet  Daniel,  cheered  by  prophecy 
and  miracle,  and  certain  of  return,  and 
the  eighteen  hundred  years1  Ifcnish- 
ment  of  the  Jew  ?  What  comparison 
between  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  national  worship,  and  the  unde- 
fined and  hopeless  duration  which 
seems  to  He  before  the  Jewish  exile ; 
and  which,  when  it  shall  close  at  last, 
will  extinguish  his  Judiasm,  will  show 
him  his  folly  only  by  stripping  the 
superstition  of  the  Rabbi  and  the  Tal- 
mud from  his  eyes,  and  will  awake 
him  at  once  to  the  extent  of  his 
error,  to  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing, and  to  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

After  considerations  of  this  order, 
all  others  must  be  almost  trivial. 
But  the  common  declamation  on  the 
natural  right  of  the  Jew  to  be  repre- 
sented  in   Parliament   is  verbiage. 
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Bnt  the  Jew  13  actually  repre- 
sented, as  much  as  a  multitude  of 
other  interests  of  superior  importance 
are  represented.  Are  the  fifteen 
thousand  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  (a  body  worth  all  the  Jews 
on  the  globe)  personally  represented  ? 
Are  the  millions  of  England  under 
twenty -one  represented  ?  One  might 
thus  go  through  the  great  industrious 
classes  of  England,  and  dud  that,  out 
of  twenty  millions,  there  are  not  one 
million  electors.  And  what  claim 
have  a  class — who_couoc  to"  this  coun- 
try only  to  make  money,  and  who 
make  nothing  but  money,  and  who, 
if  they  could  make  more  money  any- 
where else  on  the  earth,  would  go 
there  to-morrow — to  an  equality  of 
right  with  the  manly,  honest,  and 
attached  son  of  England,  nxtry  day 
of  whose  life  adds  something  to  the 
comfort  or  the  credit  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

The  whole  and  sole  claim  of  the 
Jew  is,  that  some  of  his  party  are 
rich.  How  they  have  made  their 
riches,  or  how  they  spend  them,  is 
beneath  us  to  inquire.  But  what 
are  their  national  evidences,  even  of 
wealth,  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. They  exhibit  no  fruits  here, 
nor  anywhere.  It  has  been  often 
asked,  \%  itb  genuine  astonishment, 
what  signs  of  national  liberality  have 
ever  been  given  by  Jewish  wealth  in 
the  world  ?  What  contribution  does 
it  make,  or  has  it  ever  made,  to  the 
arts  that  decorate  life,  to  the  litera- 
ture that  enlightens  it,  or  to  those 
bold  and  commanding  services  by 
which  nations  are  raised  or  restored  ? 
"Where  are  the  picture  galleries,  or  the 
great  libraries,  the  great  institutions, 
-erected  by  the  wealth  of  the  Jew? 
As  to  the  genius  which  endows  man- 
kind, for  generations  to  come,  with 
noble  inventions,  or  leaves  its  name 
•behind  in  a  track  of  glory  to  posterity, 
who  ever  heard  of  it  among  the  Jews  ? 
Shopkeepers  of  London  have  planted 
its  vicinity  with  .great  establishments, 
castles  of  charity,  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  practical  reugton,  to  which 
all  the  works  of  Jewish  bounty  are 
molehills.  The  Jews  have  an  hospi- 
tal and  a  few  schools, — and  there  the 
efflux  of  liberality  stops*  the  stream 
stagnates,  the  river  ^^Hnea  a  pondj 
and  the  pond  dries  away. 


It  is  remarkable,  and  mav  be  a 
punitive  consequence,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  fugitive  as  the  wealth  of  the 
Jew.  There  is  perhaps  no  hereditary 
example  of  Jewish  wealth  in  the 
world.  In  England  we  have  seen 
opulent  firms,  but  they  have  never 
had  the  principle  of  permanency. 
Supposed  to  be  boundlessly  wealthy,  a 
blight  came,  and  every  leaf  dropt  off. 
One  powerful  firm  now  lords  it  over 
the  loan-market  of  Europe.  We  have 
no  desire  to  anticipate  the  future  ;  but 
what  has  become  of  all  its  predecessors 
in  this  country?  or  what  memorial 
have  they  all  left,  to  make  us  regret' 
their  vanishing,  or  remember  their 
existence  ? 

Of  the  sudden  passion  with  which 
Ministers  have  snatched  the  Israelite 
to  their  bosom,  we  shall  leave  the  ex- 
planation until  their  day  of  penitence. 
As  poverty  makes  man  submit  to 
strange  companionship,  political  neces-  \ 
sity  may  make  a  Whig  Cabinet  stoop  , 
to  the  embrace  of  the  Jew.  The  re-, 
source  is  desperate,  but  the  exigency 
must  be  equally  so.  We  hail  the 
omen, — the  grasp  at  straws  shows 
nothing  but  the  exhaustion  of  the 
swimmer. 

On  one  point  more  alone  we  shall 
touch.  It  is  of  a  graver  kind.  It  has 
been  the  source  of  a  kind  of  ignorant 
consideration  for  the  Jews,  that  pro- 
phecy speaks  of  their  future  restora- 
tion. But,  as. /cgr*  they  will  never  be 
restored.  In  the  Tast  "days  somo 
powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  impel  the  surviving  Jews  to  soli- 
cit an  admission  into  Christianity. 
How  many  or  how  few  will  survive 
the  predicted  universal  convulsion  of 
these  days,  is  not  for  man  to  tell ;  tho 
terrible,  or  the  splendid,  catastrophes 
of  those  times  are  still  hidden ;  bnt  no 
Jew  well  ever  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  the  patriarchs,  bnt  as  a  u  new 
creature — a  being  cleared  from  the 
prejudices  of  his  exiled  fathers,  and 
by  supernatural  interposition  purified 
from  the  unbelief,  to  be  rescued  from 
the  ruin,  of  his  stiff-necked  people. 

The  measure  must  be  thrown  out 
by  the  awakened  power  of  public 
opinion.  We  must  not  Indulge  oar 
indolence  in  relying  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  may  do  their  duty,  but 
tee  must  do  ours.  The  Jew  mmtt  not 
enter  the  Christian  Legislature. 


( 
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The  taste  for  pictorial  art,  if  its 
progress  may  be  measured  by  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  its  gratification, 
is  decidedly  upon  the  increase  in  this 
country.  In  London,  especially,  pic- 
tures of  one  class  or  other  form,  each 
successive  year,  a  larger  and  more 
important  item  in  the  sura  of  public 
amusements.  During  the  present 
season  of  1850  there  have  been  open, 
at  one  time,  four  exhibitions  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  oil  paintings,  two  numer- 
ous collections  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings, and  panoramas  and  dioramas  in 
unprecedented  number  and  of  unusual 
excellence.  These  last,  although  per- 
taining to  a  lower  walk  of  art,  have 
strong  claims  on  consideration  for 
their  scenic  truthfulness  and  artistic 
skill,  and  are  fairly  to  be  included  in 
an  estimate  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  for  the  pictorial.  The  four 
first  exhibitions  alone  comprise  up- 
wards of  threelthousand  works  of  art, 
now  for  the  first  time  submitted  to 
public  inspection.  As  usual,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy  is  the 
most  important  and  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Numerically,  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  claims  the  next  place ; 
but  in  point  of  interest  it  must  yield 
precedence  to  the  British  Institution, 
now  for  some  weeks  closed,  and  also 
to  the  exhibition  of  an  association  of 
artists  which  has  installed  itself,  upon 
a  novel  principle,  and  under  the  title 
of  the  National  Institution,  in  a  build- 
ing constructed  for  its  accommodation, 
and  known  as  the  Portland  Gallery. 
It  were  for  some  reasons  desirable — 
it  certainly  would  be  favourable  to  the 
comparative  appreciation  of  merit — 
that,  as  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  the 
annual  harvest  of  pictures  should  be 
collected  in  one  edifice,  subject,  of 
course,  to  such  previous  examination 
by  a  competent  and  impartial  council, 
as  should  exclude  those  works  un- 
worthy of  exhibition.  But  such  a 
system,  however  pleasant  it  might  be 
found  by  the  public,  could  hardly  be 
made  agreeable  to  the  artists.  The 
most  indulgent  censorship,  excluding 
none  but  the  veriest  daubs— nay,  even 
the  plan  of  open  doors  to  all  comers, 
which  has  lately  clothed  a  portion  of 


the  walls  of  the  Republican  Louvre  with 
canvass  spoiled  by  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption, would  fail  to  satisfy  artists 
and  their  friends.  In  London,  as  in 
Paris  under  the  old  system,  it  is  less 
the  question  of  admission  than  the  plac- 
ing of  the  pictures  that  is  the  source  of 
discontent.  The  excluded  conceal 
their  discomfiture  ;  the  misplaced 
grumble  loudly,  and  not  always  with- 
out reason,  especially  as  regards  the 
Academy  exhibition.  The  fault  may 
be  more  in  the  rooms  that  contain, 
than  in  the  men  who  place  the  pic- 
tures. Of  course  everybody  whose 
work  gets  into  the  Octagon  Room  feels 
aggrieved,  although  it  is  evident  that, 
as  long  as  that  ridiculous  nook  is  used 
to  contain  pictures,  some  unlucky 
artists  must  fill  it.  The  good 
places  in  the  other  rooms — limited  as 
is  the  extent  of  these  compared  to  the 
large  number  of  pictures  annually 
exhibited  in  them  —  cannot  be  very 
numerous,  although  they  may  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
and  by  impartial  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  picture  as  regards 
light  and  elevation.  The  best  possible 
arrangement,  however,  will  fail  to 
please  everybody,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  falls  the  difficult  task  of  distri- 
buting a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
pictures  over  the  walls  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  inadequate  to  their  proper 
accommodation,  must  be  prepared  to 
endure  some  obloquy,  and  esteem 
themselves  fortunate  if  the  public  ac- 
quit them  of  flagrant  partiality  or 
negligence.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dilate  on  this  oft -mooted  and  still 
vexed  question.  We  have  no  pole- 
mical intention  in  the  present  paper, 
in  which  we  shall  not  have  too  much 
space  to  note  down  a  few  of  tho 
thoughts  that  suggested  themselves  to 
us  during  our  morning  wanderings 
amongst  the  throng  of  pictures  in  four 
exhibitions. 

The  great  event  of  the  artist's 
year,  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  of  course 
the  signal  for  a  Babel  of  opinions. 
The  question  which  on  all  sides  is 
heard :  What  sort  of  Exhibition  is 
this?    obtains    the  most  conflicting 
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replies.  People  arc  too  apt  to  trust  to 
their  first  impressions,  and  to  indulge 
in  sweeping  censure  or  excessive  en- 
comium .  We  have  heard  this  year's  ex- 
hibition set  down  by  some  as  first-rate, 
by  others  as  exceedingly  poor.  Our 
own  opinion,  after  careful  examination 
and  consideration,  is,  that  it  has  rather 
less  than  the  average  amount  of  merit. 
This  we  believe  to  be  also  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  those  most  compe- 
tent to  judge.  There  is  certainly  an 
unusually  small  number  of  pictures  of 
striking  excellence ;  nor  is  this  atoned 
for  by  any  marked  improvement  in 
those  artists  whose  works  can  claim 
but  a  second  rank.  One  circumstance 
unfavourable  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  uncommonly  large 
number  of  portraits,  the  majority  of 
which  are  not  very  admirable  either 
in  subject  or  execution.  The  impres- 
sion, as  one  walks  through  the  rooms, 
is,  that  an  extraordinary  number  of 
ugly  or  uninteresting  persons  have  got 
themselves  painted  by  careless  or  in- 
different artists.  Of  landscapes  there 
seem  to  be  fewer  than  usual — certainly 
fewer  good  ones.  Some  of  the  best 
of  this  class  of  painters  have  contri- 
buted to  other  exhibitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  historical,  scriptural,  and 
dramatic  subjects  are  numerous,  but 
not  in  many  cases  have  they  been 
treated  with  very  great  success. 
One  of  the  foremost  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition — certainly  the  one  about 
which  most  curiosity  has  been  excited 
—  is  Edwin  Landseer's  Dialogue  at 
1  Vaierho.  We  are  unfeigned  ad mirers 
of  Mr  Landseer's  genius,  but  we  do 
not  think  this  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  There  is  much  fashion  in 
these  mat  tors ;  people  are  very  apt 
to  be  led  away  by  a  name,  and  to  fall 
into  ecstasies  before  a  picture  simply 
because  it  is  by  a  great  painter.  We 
believe  it  impossible  for  Edwin  Land- 
seer  to  paint  anything  that  shall  not 
have  great  merit,  but  he  is  certainly 
most  felicitous  when  confining  himself 
to  what  i*  strictly  speaking  his  own 
style.  We  do  not  think  him  successful 
as  a  portrait  painter.  His  Marchioness 
of  Douro  does  less  than  justice  to  the 
beautiful  original.  As  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  is  a  failure ;  espe- 
cially if,  as  we  are  assured,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  his  portrait  as  he  now 
is.     We    certainly   cannot    admire 


the  burly  figure  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion of  Mr  Landseer's  Duke,  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  younger  and 
more  robust  man  than  him  it  is  intended 
to  represent.  We  should  be  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  strained  appear- 
ance of  the  downward-pointing  hand ; 
but  the  gesture  is  said  to  be  one  habi- 
tual to  the  original,  and  of  course  tho 
painter  was  right  to  preserve  charac- 
ter, even  at  the  cost  of  grace.  The 
less  prominent  portion  of  the  picture 
is  the  most  to  our  taste — the  peasants 
and  child,  the  dogs  and  game,  and  the 
plough  horses  with  their  old  driver. 
We  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  it 
all  means  ;  some  of  the  objects  seem- 
ing rather  to  have  been  dragged  in 
than  naturally  to  have  come  thither; 
the  tablecloth  spread  in  the  ploughed 
field  appearing  rather  out  of  character, 
and  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture 
having  altogether  somewhat  of  a 
crowded  aspect :  but  these  are  trifles 
not  worth  dwelling  upon.  The  paint- 
ing is  evidently  unfinished.  The 
subject  of  Mr  Landseer's  second  pic- 
ture, a  shepherd  digging  the  stragglers 
from  his  flock  out  of  a  snow-drift,  is 
of  less  interest  than  that  of  his  larger 
work ;  but,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  claims  higher  praise.  His  snow  is 
admirable,  the  tender  gray  tints  are 
full  of  light,  and  distributed  with 
surpassing  skill ;  and  the  earnest 
laborious  face  of  the  delving  peasant  is 
very  vigorous  and  characteristic.  Mr 
Landseer  is  so  accurate  an  observer  of 
brute  nature  that  it  is  with  extreme 
caution  we  venture  to  criticise  his 
animals,  but  we  must  say  that  the 
wool  of  his  sheep  in  this  painting  has 
a  hard  and  cork-like  look.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  a  question  with  us,  when 
we  revert  to  some  of  this  artist's 
former  productions,  whether  he  is 
painting  as  carefully  as  he  used  to  do. 
Looking  at  his  Waterloo  Dialogue,  we 
say  no ;  but  an  affirmative  starts  to 
our  lips  when  we  examine  his  last  and 
smallest  picture  in  this  year's  Exhibi- 
tion, Lady  Murchison's  dog.  With 
this  the  most  fastidious  would  be 
troubled  to  find  fault.  It  is  a  gem  of 
admirable  finish.  If  Mr  Landseer's 
power  of  drawing,  in  the  grander  con- 
tours of  his  designs,  were  equal  to  the 
skill  be  displays  in  the  details,  ho 
wonld  leave  nothing  to  desire. 
Mr  Madise  has  two  pictures  in 
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this  exhibitioD.  There  is  scarcely  an 
English  artist  living  concerning  whom 
we  are  more  embarrassed  to  make 
up  onr  minds,  than  concerning  the 
painter  of  The  Spirit  of  Justice  and 
The  Gross  of  Green  Spectacles.  His 
merits  and  defects  are  alike  very 
great,  and  unfortunately  he  delays  to 
amend  the  latter — if  indeed  it  be  in 
his  power  so  to  do.  His  first-named 
and  larger  picture,  whilst  it  contains 
much  to  admire,  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired.  To  us  it  is  a  vexa- 
tious performance.  We  cannot  look  at 
it  without  admitting  it  to  be  the  work 
of  no  ordinary  artist,  and  we  feel  the 
more  annoyed  at  the  mannerism  that 
detracts  from  its  merit.  MrMaclise 
has  fertility  of  invention  and  power  of 
design,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
true  artistical  feeling  in  his  execution. 
We  cannot  coincide,  besides,  with  the 
notion  which  he,  in  common  with 
many  others,  seems  to  entertain,  that 
fresco  painting  precludes  chiaroscuro. 
In  The  Spirit  of  Justice  there  are  some 
good  faces ;  but  there  are  more  that 
are  unnecessarily  ugly,  and  several 
of  faulty  expression.  Justice  has  a 
fine  countenance  and  altogether  pleases 
us  well  The  widow's  face  is  hard 
and  unflesh-like;  the  accuser,  who 
drags the  murderer  before  the  tribunal, 
and  displays  a  bloody  dagger  as  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  and  the  free  citizen 
who  unrolls  the  charter  of  liberty,  are 
anything  but  admirable.  The  accuser 
looks  more  like  an  informer  than  an 
avenger.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
favourable to  the  face  than  the  sort 
of  scrubby,  colourless,  thinly-sown 
stubble  with  which  his  chin  is  pro- 
vided, as  a  contrast,  we  presume, 
with  the  dark  hirsute  countenance  of 
the  criminal,  who,  deducting  the 
beard,  might  pass  for  a  portrait  of  Mr 
Macready,  of  one  of  whose  favourite 
attitudes  the  position  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  particularly  reminds  us. 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  this  is 
by  far  the  best  of  Mr  Maclise's  two 
pieces.  The  Gross  of  Spectacles  we 
consider  a  failure.  It  is  a  gross  of 
spectacles,  and  little  besides.  The  first 
thing  that  catches  the  eye  is  Moses' 
unlucky  bargain.  There  they  are,  the 
twelve  dozen,  in  green  cases  and  with 
plated  rims.  We  submit  that  the  first 
thing  which  should  attract  the  eye  is 
the  countenances  of  the  actors  in  the 
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scene.  Owing  to  their  tameness  of 
expression,  these,  which  should  be 
prominent,  are  almost  subordinate  to 
the  inanimate  details  of  the  apart- 
ment. Unimportant  as  it  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  recess,  and  the 
peep  through  the  window,  to  any 
other  part  of  the  picture.  There  is 
an  airiness  and  transparency  in  that 
corner  of  the  canvass,  which  we  in 
vain  seek  elsewhere.  The  general 
effect  is  very  hard.  The  hair  of 
Moses  and  the  little  boy  is  as  un- 
like hair  as  it  well  can  be:  we 
remember  to  have  seen  something 
very  like  it  upon  a  tea-tray.  These 
are  technical  objections.  But  Mr 
Maclise  may  rely  upon  it  that  he 
lacks  the  keen  perception  of  humour 
indispensable  to  the  artist  who  would 
illustrate  Goldsmith. 

Amongst  the  scriptural  and  mytho- 
logical paintings,  those  of  Mr  Patten 
and  Mr  F.  R.  Pickersgill  attract  at 
least  as  much  notice  as  they  deserve. 
Besides  portraits,  Mr  Patten  has  con- 
tributed three  pictures.  His  Sus- 
annah and  the  Elders  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  most  decidedly  indecent 
picture  exhibited  this  year.  The 
subject  is  not  a  very  pleasing  one, 
and,  to  our  thinking,  has  been  painted 
quite  often  enough.  But  this  is  not 
the  question.  Mr  Patten  has  put  his 
version  of  it  out  of  the  pale  of  pro- 
priety by  his  mode  of  handling  it. 
There  is  nothing  classical  in  his  treat- 
ment, nothing  to  redeem  or  elevate 
the  nudity  and  associations  of  the 
subject.  His  Susannah  is  simply  a 
naked  English  girl,  with  a  pretty 
face,  an  immaculate  cuticle,  and  some- 
thing exceedingly  voluptuous  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  her  limbs. 
There  is  no  novelty  of  conception  in 
the  picture,  nor  any  particular  merit 
except  the  colouring,  which  is  good, 
but  not  equal  to  that  in  No.  446, 
Bacchus  discovering  the  Use  of  the 
Grape.  This  is  a  pleasanter  subject, 
cleverly  treated,  displaying  more  ori- 
ginality and  much  better  taste.  The 
flesh-tints  are  capital,  and  the  picture 
altogether  does  credit  to  the  painter. 
Venus  and  Cupid,  by  the  same  artist, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  dove  of  an  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant and  very  unnatural  effect.  As 
to  Mr  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  we  should 
like  his  pictures  better  if  he  would 
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if  he  had  had  his  deserts,  he  would 
some  time  since  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Were  it  not  invi- 
dious, we  could  cite  a  few,  who  write 
Associate  after  their  names,  who  have 
less  claim  than  he  has  to  that  hono- 
rary distinction.  Mr  Stone  has  a  great 
deal  of  fancy,  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  many  charming  compositions  and 
lovely  female  faces.  And  certainly 
if  popularity  be  a  test  of  merit,  which 
we  admit  is  not  always  the  case,  he 
onght  years  ago  to  have  figured  in  the 
list  of  Academicians. 

That  very  conscientious  and  care- 
ful artist,  Mr  Charles  Landseer,  has 
a  pretty  and  well-painted  Girl  in  a 
Hop-garden,  and  a  larger  and  still 
better  picture — perhaps  the  best  he 
has  for  some  years  produced  —  of 
jEsop,  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
animals  celebrated  in  his  fables. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  humour 
and  nice  finish  in  this  picture :  the 
figure  and  face  of  the  hump-backed 
fabulist,  and  those  of  a  girl,  who 
seems  admiringly  to  listen  to  his  al- 
legorical wisdom,  are  exceedingly 
good.  Mr  Dyce  has  only  one  pic- 
ture, and  really  that  had  been  as  well 
away.  An  ugly  Jacob  is  protruding 
his  lips  to  kiss  a  vulgar  Rachel. 
The  colouring  is  hard  and  bad,  and 
there  is  a  pervading  gray  tint 
which  is  not  natural.  We  hope  Mr 
Dyce,  R.A.,  can  do  better  things 
than  this.  We  prefer  Mr  Cope's 
King  Lear,  which  has  considerable 
merit.  There  is  fine  expression  in 
the  old  monarch's  head.  Cordelia 
pleases  us  less;  and  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  figures  in  the  picture 
are  those  of  the  musicians  and  singers. 
There  is  a  something  in  this  painting 
that  reminds  us  of  Maclise.  Of  Mr 
Cope's  other  pictures,  Milton's  Dream 
has  a  nice  tone  of  colour;  and  the 
two  sketches  for  fresco  of  Prince 
Henry's  submission  to  Judge  Gas- 
coigne,  and  the  Black  Prince  receiving 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  are  spi- 
rited and  good.  Mr  Redgrave's 
principal  picture  is  No.  233.  The 
Marquis  having  chosen  patient  Gri- 
selda  for  his  wife,  causes  the  court 
ladies  to  dress  her  in  her  father* s  cot- 
tage. Griselda  has  a  pretty  face,  and 
•its  in  an  easy,  graceful  attitude :  the 
ladies  are  coarse,  and  the  expression 


of  scorn  upon  their  countenances  is 
theatrical  and  affected.    The  heads  of 
some  of  them  are  too  big,  and  out  of 
proportion  with    their   bodies.     The 
ChiUTs  Prayer,  by  the  same  artist,  is 
a  pleasing  picture ;  well  painted,  par- 
ticularly the  woman's  head  and  hand, 
which  latter  has  a  look  of  Rubens. 
Mr  E.  M.  Ward  has  two  pictures  of 
very  different  subjects.    Isaac  Walton 
Angling  hardly  claims  any  particular 
notice ;  James  II,  receiving  the  News 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in   1688,  has  more  pretension  and 
greater  merit.    It  certainly  contains 
good  painting :  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  and  the  expression  of  some  of 
the  faces  are  also  praiseworthy ;  but 
yet  it  hardly  satisfies  us.  The  queen's 
face  and  attitude,  as  she  advances, 
already  sympathising  with  the  agita- 
tion visible  on  his  countenance,  to 
her  husband's  side,  are  very  charming. 
James's  physiognomy  is  almost  too 
much  discomposed  to  accord  with  the 
passage  from  Dalrymple  quoted  by 
Mr  Ward.    And  it  strikes  us,    al- 
though this  may  seem  hypercritical, 
that  there  is  something  ludicrous  in 
the  eternal  suspension  in  the  air  of 
the  letter  that  he  has  just  allowed 
to  escape  from  his  fingers.    Upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  is  a  clever  pic- 
ture, and,  as  far  as  we  had  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  it  attracts  a  very 
full  share  of  public  attention ;    al- 
though that  is  no  criterion  of  merit,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  loungers 
through  an  exhibition   being   more 
readily  attracted  by  a  piquant  sub- 
ject than  by    artistical    skill.    And 
probably  no  subjects  are  more  gene- 
rally popular  than  those  that  may  be 
styled  the  homely -historical;  scenes  in 
the  private  apartments  of  royalty ;  the 
personal    adventures   and   perils  of 
princes,  whether  in  the  palace  or  the 
prison — on  the  steps  of  the  throne  or 
the  verge  of  the  scaffold.    There  is  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  such  pictures  in  the 
four  exhibitions  now  under  notice ;  and 
as  we  have  no  pretension  to  be  other- 
wise than  exceedingly  desultory  in 
this  article,  whose   limits,  and  the 
heterogeneous  subject,  preclude   our 
being  otherwise,  we  will  at  once  dis- 
pose of  such  of  them  as  deserve  no- 
tice, and  have  not  already  received 
it,  commencing,  in  order  of  catalogue, 
with  Delarochc's  picture  of  Cromwell 
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looking  at  the  dead  body  of  Charles  I. 
This  is  a  picture  concerning  which  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
uttered.  It  has  received  fulsome 
praise  and  unwarranted  abuse.  Some 
have  lauded  it  as  perfection  merely 
because  it  is  by  Paul  Delaroche; 
others  have  decried  it  with  a  viru- 
lence and  injustice  warranting  the 
suspicion  that  some  envious  brother 
of  the  brush  had  temporarily  aban- 
doned the  palette  for  the  pen,  and 
applied  himself  to  slander  merit  he 
himself  was  hopeless  of  equalling. 
We  are  aware  but  of  two  valid  ob- 
jections that  can  fairly  be  made  to  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  certainly 
ghastly  and  horrid ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  rendered  as  little  so 
as  possible  by  the  consummate  skill 
and  good  taste  of  its  treatment.  And 
none,  we  think,  but  the  very  fastidi- 
ous, will  dwell  upon  this  point.  The 
other  objection  (technical  only)  is  to 
the  coppery  tone  of  colouring  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  picture,  particularly 
of  the  flesh.  This  premised,  we  are 
aware  of  little  else  that  can  fairly  be 
alleged  against  this  very  fine  picture. 
The  countenance  of  Cromwell  cer- 
tainly does  not  agree  with  the  most 
authentic  portraits  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  or  with  the 
written  and  traditional  accounts  of 
his  features.  The  artist  has  idealised 
his  hero — has  abridged  his  nose,  in- 
creased his  under  jaw,  and  thrown 
nearly  the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  into  and  around  the  mouth.  M. 
Delaroche  having  taken  such  liber- 
ties, we  ought  to  be  particularly 
grateful  to  him  that  he  has  not  gone 
farther,  and,  in  aiming  at  a  great 
effect,  fallen  into  exaggeration.  Out 
of  twenty  French  artists,  nineteen, 
we  suspect,  would  have  given  us, 
with  the  strong  and  dangerous  temp- 
tation of  so  striking  a  subject,  an 
unpleasant  caricature.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  face  is  deficient  in 
character  and  expression,  and  would 
perfectly  suit  any  one  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  who  through  curiosity 
should  have  lifted  the  lid  of  the 
deceased  monarch's  coffin.  It  is,  to 
our  thinking,  an  evidence  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  painter  thus  to  have 
left  the  expression  doubtful — a  mat- 
+a*  of  speculation  to  the  beholder. 
:  interpret  it  as  merely  meditative. 
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Any  emotion  it  includes  is  one  of 
exultation  at  the  great  and  important 
step  the  Usurper  has  made  in  his  up- 
ward progress.  Of  pity  or  remorse 
there  is  no  trace. 

The  next  picture  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Academy,  of  the  class  at  pre- 
sent under  notice,  that  particularly 
caught  our  eye,  is  No.  491,  The 
Burial  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
in  tlie  Towery  by  Mr  Cross,  whose 
painting  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
exhibited  at  Westminster  Hall,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers.  The  present  picture  does 
not  redeem  the  promise  of  its  prede- 
cessor. It  has  a  washy,  fresco-like 
look,  and  a  great  want  of  light  and 
shade,  which  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  particularly 
favourable  to  the  display  of  a  Rem- 
brandt* like  vigour  in  that  respect.  The 
arrangement  of  the  dead  bodies  is 
very  bad,  and  they  have  an  emaciated 
look  which  was  quite  uncalled  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  faces  of  two 
of  the  murderers,  (one  sustains  the 
stone  beneath  which  the  grave  is  dug, 
and  the  other  grasps  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  children,)  and  that  of  the 
turnkey,  are  very  expressive.  The 
chief  of  the  gang  and  the  grave-digger 
are  rather  straiued  and  theatrical. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  picture  disap- 
points us  much.  A  report,  how- 
ever, has  reached  us,  that  it  was 
painted  under  the  disadvantage  of  ill 
health,  so  we  will  hope  that  Mr 
Cross  may  yet  do  better  things. 
No.  509,  The  Abdication  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Lochleven  Castle^  by 
J.  Severn,  is  a  very  tame  affair. 
And  we  do  not  greatly  admire  Mr 
Lucy's  Parting  of  Charles  I.  wtVi  his 
Cliildren.  The  subject  has  been  bet- 
ter treated  before.  But  we  delight 
in  Mr  Joy's  conception  of  Cromwell 
coveting,  and  yet  daring  not  to 
grasp,  the  crown  of  England.  A 
bilious  misanthrope,  with  flabby 
cheeks  and  lacklustre  eye,  is  seated 
beside  a  table  on  which  stands  the 
crown,  whose  covering  he  has  partly 
withdrawn.  The  notion  is  amusingly 
matter-of-fact.  Does  Mr  Joy  really 
suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Crom- 
well could  find  enjoyment  in  the  de- 
liberate physical  contemplation  of  tho 
jewelled  bauble  —  the  substantial 
crown — the  mere  emblem  of  the  dig- 
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nity  and  sway  for  which  he  thirsted  ? 
We  cannot  compliment  this  artist  on 
either  the  conceit  or  the  execution. 
We  prefer  his  picture  in  the  British 
Institution,  although  that  is  not  very 
remarkable.  The  subject  is  the  in- 
terview between  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land and  the  outlaw  Murray  on  the 
banks  of  Yarrow.  In  this  Exhibi- 
tion we  find  another  Cromwell,  of  a 
very  different  cast  from  the  one  jast 
referred  to.  The  Lord  Protector  of 
England  dictates  to  John  Milton  his 
celebrated  despatch  in  favour  of  the 
persecuted  Piedmontese  Protestants. 
Here  there  is  a  fire  and  energy  min- 
gled with  the  coarseness  of  Crom- 
well's physiognomy,  which  gives  the 
character  of  the  man  as  we  read  of  him 
and  believe  him  to  have  been.  Mil- 
ton's face  wears  a  look  of  gentle  en- 
thusiasm and  approval,  as  he  admir- 
ingly weighs  the  words  that  fall  from 
the  lips  of  his  great  patron.  In  his 
eyes  there  is  a  sort  of  haziness  that 
seems  to  foreshadow  the  darkness 
which  later  is  to  come  over  him.  The 
picture  does  great  credit  to  a  very 
rising  artist,  Mr  F.  Newenham,  who 
also  exhibits  a  painting  at  the  Port- 
land Gallery,  which  we  like  quite 
as  well  as  his  Cromwell.  The  sub- 
ject, The  Princes  in  the  Tower,  is  not 
a  very  new  one,  but  there  is  imagi- 
nation and  novelty  in  its  treatment. 
It  is  just  the  same  point  of  time  that 
Delaroche  has  chosen  in  his  painting 
of  this  subject,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  an  imitation  of  the  great  French- 
man. Here  the  younger  child  still 
sleeps,  whilst  the  elder,  a  princely- 
looking  lad,  roused  by  the  noise  at 
the  door,  gazes  anxiously,  rather  than 
fearfully,  at  the  shadow  cast  upon  the 
wall  by  a  hand  bearing  a  lantern. 
The  picture  is  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting, and  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
also,  it  merits  high  praise.  In  this 
Portland  Gallery  (which  we  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  is  most  excel- 
lently constructed  and  lighted  for  the 
advantageous  exhibition  of  works  of 
art)  is  a  painting  by  Mr  Claxton, 
Marie  Antoinette  with  her  Children,  es- 
caping by  the  Secret  Door  from  her 
apartment  in  Versailles,  when  the 
palace  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  which 
wo  mention  rather  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  subject  than  of  its  merits 
as  a  work  of  art,  these  being  but  of  a 


negative  description.  Marie  An- 
toinette, dressed  rather  like  a  fashion- 
able of  the  year  1850,  is  accompanied 
by  a  terrified  lady,  who  looks  back  at 
the  door,  half-masked  by  smoke, 
through  whose  broken  pannel  the 
bayonets  of  the  rebels  cross  with  those 
of  the  loyal  grenadiers.  Another 
picture  from  French  histor}',  but  se- 
lected from  a  much  remoter  period,  is 
that  of  The  Excommunication  of  Ro- 
bert, King  of  France,  and  his  Queen 
Bertha,  (No.  159  in  the  Portland 
Gallery,)  which  Mr  Desanges  has 
executed  with  some  skill.  The  king, 
having  married  his  cousin  in  defiance 
of  the  Pope,  but  with  the  sanction  of 
three  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  incurs 
the  pontifical  anathema,  in  common 
with  the  prelates  and  royal  family. 
In  the  picture,  the  fiat  has  just  been 
pronounced,  and  the  extinction  of 
their  torches  by  the  officiating  priests 
symbolically  completes  their  mis- 
sion. 

This  is  not  one  of  Mr  Clarkson 
Stanfield'8  best  years.  We  prefer 
this  careful  and  able  artist  on  a  grander 
scale  than  that  of  the  comparatively 
sm  all  pictures  he  this  year  exhibits. 
Nor  do  we  think  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects. His  scene  from  Macbeth, 
viewed  as  a  landscape— for  we  do  not 
take  into  account  the  figures,  which 
are  insignificant,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  left  out — is  a  good  picture, 
but  not  in  bis  happiest  taste.  We 
prefer  his  Scene  on  the  Maas,  and  his 
Bay  of  Boies,  which  are  both  excel- 
lent. No.  288,  Near  Foria,  is  not  a 
very  good  subject.  But  Mr  Stanfield 
is  a  pleasaut,  natural  painter,  quite 
free  from  affectation,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent representative  of  the  English 
school.  Mr  Roberts  is  another  favour- 
ite of  ours.  Belgium  and  the  East, 
Egyptian  temples  and  Catholic 
shrines,  furnish  subjects  for  his  seven 
pictures.  What  we  particularly  like 
in  him  is  the  strong  impression  of 
correctness  and  fidelity  conveyed  by 
his  representations  of  distant  scenes. 
Without  having  seen  the  places,  one- 
feels  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
delineations,  and  that  he  gives  the 
real  effect  of  the  objects  depicted — 
just  as,  in  certain  portraits,  one  feels 
certain  of  the  resemblance  without 
knowing  the  original.    The  subjects 
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of  his  pictures  this  year  do  not  de- 
mand any  detailed  criticism,  and  his 
good  qualities  are  so  universally  ap- 
preciated as  to  render  general  com- 
mendation superfluous. 

Before  passing  on  to  landscapes 
and  portraits,  we  will  glance  at  a  few 
pictures  of  various  classes,  which 
happen  to  have  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  which  deserve  better  or 
worse  than  to  be  left  unnoticed. 
Diving  into  the  gloom  of  the  Octagon, 
we  are  struck  by  the  very  remarkable 
merit  of  two  pictures,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  placed  there. 
Only  by  kneeling  or  sitting  upon  the 
ground  is  it  possible  to  examine  Mr 
Van  SchendePs  poacher  detected, 
No.  633,  Un  Braconnier  au  moment 
qu'on  vient  le  prendre.  Of  ordinary 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  not  one  in 
five  will  notice  the  existence  of  the 
picture — not  one  in  twenty,  probably, 
will  go  through  the  painful  contor- 
tions requisite  to  get  even  a  bad  view 
of  it.  Very  few,  if  any,  critics  will 
have  sought  it  out  or  written  a  com- 
ment on  it.  Yet  this  is  a  picture  on 
which  greater  talent  and  labour  have 
been  expended  than  on  dozens  that 
hang  in  conspicuous  places  and  good 
lights.  A  dark  picture,  too— a  night 
scene — it  required  a  strong  light ;  and 
it  was  most  unjust  to  put  it  thus  in 
the  very  darkest  nook,  and  in  the 
lowest  range  of  the  whole  Academy. 
For  hospitality's  sake  to  a  foreigner, 
this  excellent  painting  should  have 
been  differently  placed.  The  only 
other  picture  which  we  noticed  in 
the  Octagon — there  may  be  others  of 
great  merit,  but  we  never  have  pa- 
tience to  linger  long  in  the  gloomy 
closet — is  No.  586,  Flowers  and  Fruit, 
by  T.  Greenland — an  artist  far  supe- 
rior to  Lance,  who  seems  to  us  to  fall 
off  instead  of  improving.  Fruit  and 
flower  pieces  are  things  that  few 
people  care  much  to  look  at — and,  for 
our  part,  we  confess  that  we  seldom 
afford  them  more  than  a  very  cursory 
glance;  but  our  attention  was  seri- 
ously and  pleasingly  arrested  by  both 
of  those  exhibited  this  year  by  Mr 
Greenland,  remarkable,  as  they  are, 
not  only  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  imitates  the  texture  of  the  differ- 
ent fruits — whether  pulpiness,  bloom, 
or  transparency  be  their  chief  charac- 
teristic—and for  the  admirable  deli- 


cacy of  bis  flower-painting,  but  also 
for  his  skill  in  elevating  and  giving 
interest  to  the  walk  of  art  he  has 
chosen.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  in 
No.  1254,  apropos  of  which  we  have 
another  piece  of  injustice  or  careless- 
ness— let  them  call  it  which  they  like 
— to  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Hang- 
ing Committee.  Of  all  the  seven 
rooms  of  the  Academy,  not  one  is  so 
little  visited  as  that  which,  in  the  cata- 
logue, is  beaded  Architecture.  Accor- 
dingly, the  hangmen  have  placed  at 
one  end  of  it  five  as  pleasing  pictures 
—each  in  its  own  style — as  any  in 
the  Exhibition.  Here  we  have  the 
Vierge  Route  du  Simplon,  a  charm- 
ing airy  landscape  by  Harding; 
Esther,  by  O'Neil,  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps,  he  ever  did;  The  Port  of 
Marseiiles,  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  very 
like  and  very  well  painted,  with  ex- 
cellent water ;  A  Winter  Evening,  by 
H.  Horsley,  a  most  clever  piece  of 
snow  scenery,  with  a  cold  look  that 
makes  one  shiver,  and  a  capital  effect 
of  setting  sun  through  an  archway ; 
and,  last  in  our  enumeration,  but 
not  in  merit,  Mr  Greenland's  second 
fruit  and  flower  piece,  with  a  land- 
scape background,  a  gorgeous  and 
life-like  peacock,  a  flush  of  rhododen- 
drons, and  painstaking  and  talent  in 
every  leaf  and  flower.  Another  pic- 
ture in  the  same  vicinity,  by  YV. 
Fisher,  The  Couiin,  a  subject  taken 
from  Moore's  melodies,  is  rather  affect- 
ed, but  by  no  means  destitute  of 
merit. 

Mr  Martin's  picture,  The  Last  Man, 
is  far  from  one  of  his  best.  The  sub- 
ject is  unpleasing,  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided fault  of  perspective ;  the  human 
corpses  and  carcasses  of  strange  beasts, 
in  the  foreground,  being  much  too 
small  in  proportion  with  the  figure  of 
the  man,  who  stands  on  an  elevation 
which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be 
much  in  advance  of,  but  which  in 
reality  is  almost  on  a  line  with,  the 
spot  where  they  are  spread  peilmell 
in  grisly  confusion.  Mr  Hannah's 
Lady  Northumberland  and  Lady  Percy 
dissuading  the  Earl  from  joining  the 
wars  against  Henry  IV.  is  oddly 
coloured,  and  acquires  a  cold,  insipid 
look  from  the  profusion  of  blue  and 
gray ;  but  it  is  a  good  and  clever  pic- 
ture. A  similar  class  of  subject  has 
been  selected  by  Mr  T.  J.  Barker, 
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from  Professor  Aytoun's  ballad  of 
Edinburgh  after  Flodden.  Randolph 
Murray,  bearing  news  of  the  defeat,  is 
the  centre  of  a  throng  anxious  even 
to  agony. 

"  Why  art  thou  alone,  unfol  lowed  ? 
Is  it  weal,  or  is  it  woo  ?w 

Perched  up  as  this  picture  is 
above  the  door  in  the  West  Room, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
appreciation  of  it.  As  far  as  we 
could  distinguish,  it  is  not  without 
merit,  and  the  expression  of  ex- 
haustion in  the  figure  of  Murray  is 
pretty  well  rendered;  but  altogether 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  nervous  and 
admirable  verse  it  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate. Mr  Armitage's  Aholibah  has  a 
good  deal  of  pretension,  but  we  can- 
not compliment  him  on  it  in  any  one 
respect.  In  the  first  place  the  subject 
is  disgusting,  and  shows  wretched 
taste  in  the  artist  who  would  select  it. 
Then  the  face  of  Aholibah  is  ugly  and 
repulsive,  and  the  expression  coarse  in 
the  extreme :  the  drawing  of  the 
limbs  under  the  drapery  is  faulty,  and 
the  gazelles  are  out  of  place  and  out 
of  perspective.  Mr  Armitage  can  do 
better  than  this.  We  prefer  his  pic- 
tore  in  the  Portland  Gallery,  of  Sam- 
son tying  firebrands  to  the  foxes1  tails 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Philistine 
crops;  although  the  face  is  a  great 
deal  too  black,  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  Samson  should  allow  a 
fox  to  bite  into  the  muscle  of  his 
thigh,  as  one  of  those  in  his  grasp  ap- 
pears to  do.  Why  does  Mr  Armitage 
persist  in  his  French  style  of  paint- 
ing ?  It  is  quite  a  mistake.  Let  him 
be  natural,  and  rely  upon  his  own 
taste  and  judgment,  and  we  think  he 
may  do  better  things. 

Mr  Hook's  Dream  of  Venice,  a 
clever  imitation  of  Paul  Veronese,  is 
a  very  pleasant  picture.  Mr  F.  Wil- 
liams1 Holy  Maiden  is  a  pretty  head, 
full  of  sentiment.  We  are  glad  to  see 
snch  good  promise  given  by  Mr  Leslie, 
junior,  in  a  very  humorous  picture 
entitled  A  Sudor's  Yam.  A  thorough- 
bred and  unmistakeable  Cockney 
greedily  listens  to  some  astounding 
narrative,  whilst,  behind  the  credulous 
landsman,  a  second  sailor  grins  admi- 
ration of  his  messmate,  and  contempt 
for  the  "  green  hand."  The  Young 
Student,  by  W.  Gosh,  is  a  very  nice 


picture  of  a  youthfnl  painter,  with  an 
artist's  eye  and  a  pleasing  Vandykish 
contour  of  face,  and  with  carefully 
painted  hands.  One  of  the  most 
comical  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  is  a 
wild  boar  by  Wolf.  The  bristly 
forest-ranger  is  making  its  way 
through  the  deep  snow,  leaving  a  long 
furrow  behind  it,  along  which  it  has 
apparently  been  nuzzling  for  pro- 
vender, for  its  snout  is  garnished  with 
the  snow,  which,  combined  with  the 
sudden  fore-shortening  of  the  body, 
produces  a  ludicrous  elect.  No.  121, 
Autumn — Wounded  Woodcock,  from 
the  same  hand,  has  mellow  and  natural 
tints. 

We  have  kept  back,  almost  to  the 
last,  one  of  our  chief  favourites  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Mr  Sidney  Cooper  is  in  great  force 
this  year.  He  has  six  pictures; 
four  of  them  all  his  own,  two  painted 
in  conjunction  with  Mr  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.  A.  With  all  respect  for  this  artist, 
to  whose  landscapes  we  shall  refer  in 
their  place,  we  prefer  Cooper  alone 
to  Cooper  in  partnership.  The  two 
styles  do  not  blend  well,  nor  dees 
Lee  put  his  best  landscapes  into 
Cooper's  cattle-pieces.  Take  the  first 
of  their  pictures — No.  23 — Cattle  cross- 
ing a  Ford.  Asa  whole  it  is  agreeable — 
and  the  cattle,  we  need  hardly  say, 
are  worthy  of  the  best  English  cattle- 
painter  of  the  day ;  but  the  landscape 
is  feeble.  In  No.  298,  The  Watering* 
place,  the  rather  heavy  paint  of  the 
foliage  gives  a  thin  washy  look  to  the 
foreground.  We  advise  Messrs  Lee 
and  Cooper  to  hang  their  pictures 
side  by  side,  if  they  will,  as  excellent 
specimens  of  their  respective  walks 
of  art,  but  not  to  associate  themselves 
on  the  same  canvass.  People  find 
fault  with  the  landscape  part  of 
Cooper's  pictures ;  but  it  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  rest,  and  moreover 
he  improves  in  that  respect,  as  in 
others.  We  will  instance  No.  278, 
A  Mountain  Group — Evening,  some 
charming  goats,  where  the  back- 
ground, bathed  in  soft  light,  harmo- 
nises admirably  with  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  picture.  No. 
454,  A  Group  on  the  Welsh  Mountains, 
is  most  delicately  finished,  quite  a 
gem;  and  Fordwick Meadows — Sunset, 
in  a  somewhat  broader  style,  is  equally 
excellent.  Mr  Cooper's  is  a  class  of  art 
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which  strongly  appeals  to  the  domestic 
and  rural  tastes  of  Englishmen.  He 
excels  in  it,  and  need  fear  no  com- 
petitors, although  several  artists  this 
year  exhibit  cattle-landscapes  of  some 
merit.  And  here  we  should  perhaps 
say  a  word  about  Mr  Ansdell,  who 
has  put  some  Brobdignagian  sheep 
into  a  landscape  by  Mr  Creswick, 
(British  Institution,  No.  123,  South- 
downs,)  and  who  has  rather  a  pretty 
thing  in  the  same  exhibition — No.  40, 
The  Regretted  Companion  —  an  old 
hawker  perplexed  and  mournful 
beside  the  body  of  his  dead  ass.  We 
would  gladly  see  this  artist  cease  to 
imitate  Landseer.  He  sacrifices  his 
originality  without  succeeding  in 
catching  the  best  points  of  bis  model. 
Nos.  80,  405,  407  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Academy,  are  Mr  Lee's  land- 
scapes—  uncombined  with  Cooper's 
cattle.  The  second,  A  Calm  Morning, 
is  the  one  we  prefer;  and  a  very 
charming  picture  of  repose  it  is.  Mr 
Creswick  is  the  next  upon  our  list. 
His  cold  unnatural  grayness  of 
colouring  greatly  detracts  from  the 
merit  of  his  pictures.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  the  same  reproach  has 
been  repeatedly  addressed  to  him, 
and  we  should  hardly  have  referred 
to  a  fault  which  hitherto  he  has 
either  obstinately  clung  to,  or  been 
unable  to  correct,  did  not  one  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Academy  this  year 
give  us  hopes  that  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  change.  No.  542,  A  Forest  Farm, 
is  the  best  picture  of  Creswick's,  in 
point  of  colouring,  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  The  slaty  look  is 
replaced  by  an  agreeable  transparency. 
No.  289,  In  the  Forest,  is  also  warmer 
than  usual.  The  others  are  in  the 
old  style.  Mr  Linnell  is  more  to  our 
taste,  although  we  cannot  approve  his 
Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
at  Jacob's  Well.  In  the  first  place  the 
colour  seems  unnatural,  altogether 
too  brown ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
just  possible  nature  may  assume  that 
extraordinarily  russet  tint  in  Samaria 
— a  country  to  which  our  travels 
have  not  extended.  But  we  can 
more  confidently  object  to  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  as  altogether 
unDleasant,  with  a  harsh  darkly- 
1  ed  face,  devoid  alike  of  resem- 
yt  to  the  received  type,  and  of 
divine    expression    whatever. 


Mr  Linnell  is  a  landscape-painter, 
and  should  not  attempt  sacred  subjects 
or  portraits,  things  which  are  quite 
out  of  his  line.  No.  895,  Crossing 
the  Brook)  is  of  a  better  tone  of 
colour ;  and  the  same  artist  has  two 
other  pictures,  of  about  his  usual 
average  of  merit,  in  the  British 
Institution.  The  chief  fault  with 
which  we  tax  Mr  Linnell,  (whilst  freely 
admitting  his  great  talent,)  and  one 
which  may  also  be  imputed  to  Mr 
Creswick,  and  to  other  clever  land- 
scape-painters of  the  present  day,  is 
the  nndeviating  smallness  of  their 
touch,  which  gives,  to  use  a  collo- 
quialism, a  niggled  look  to  their 
pictures.  Hobbima  and  Ruysdael, 
and  others  of  that  class — in  whose 
footsteps  we  presume  no  living 
landscape-painter  is  too  proud  to 
tread — avoided  this  fault,  and  pro- 
portioned the  fulness  of  their  touch 
to  the  size  of  their  picture.  We 
may  select  an  example  of  what  we 
mean  from  the  works  of  an  able  and 
industrious  artist,  who  figures  advan- 
tageously this  year  in  all  four  exhibi- 
tions, and  who,  in  most  instances,  is 
very  free  from  the  defect  we  refer 
to.  Mr  Sidney  Percy's  Woodland 
River,  No.  207,  in  the  Portland 
Gallery,  is  a  good  picture,  but  to 
our  thinking  the  touch  is  too  small 
for  the  size.  Mr  Percy,  however, 
is  a  man  of  talent'  and  a  rising 
painter.  In  the  same  gallery  we 
call  attention,  as  to  one  of  the  best 
landscapes  exhibited  this  year,  to  his 
No.  277,  Welsh  Mountains.  There  is 
an  effect  of  aerial  perspective  in  this 
picture,  especially  in  the  grass  valley, 
on  the  spectator's  left  hand,  which 
deserves  the  very  highest  praise. 
Several  others  of  his  eighteen  pictures 
for  1850  deserve  much  commenda- 
tion; but  we  can  only  point  out 
No.  576,  in  the  Academy,  A  Limpid 
Pool,  and  894,  A  Quiet  Vale,  in 
the  British  Artists*.  The  water  in 
the  last  is  very  good, — otherwise  it  is 
hardly  one  of  his  best.  We  would 
have  Mr  Percy  to  beware  of  harduess 
of  treatment,  the  fault  to  which  he  is 
most  prone.  His  lines  are  apt  to  be 
too  sharply  defined,  especially  his 
distant  outlines.  He  should  guard 
himself  against  this  defect,  and  with 
care  he  may  expect  to  attain  great 
eminence  as  a  landscape-painter.    If 
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we  mistake  not,  he  is  one  of  a  talented 
family,  which  also  comprises  Messrs 
Boddington  and  Gilbert,  and  several 
artists  of  the  name  of  Williams,  all 
of  whom,  we  believe,  devote  them- 
selves chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
landscape- painting,  and  either  by 
identity  of  name  or  affinity  of  style, 
form  a  most  puzzling  group  for  con- 
scientious critics,  desirous,  like  our- 
selves, to  sort  their  works  and  fairly 
distribute  praise.  We  can  mention 
but  a  few  of  their  pictures,  taken, 
nearly  at  random,  from  amongst  a 
number  we  have  marked  as  of  merit 
or  promise.  In  the  Academy,  344, 
A  Valley  Lane,  by  A.  W.  Williams, 
is  a  charming  subject,  excellently 
treated.  In  the  Portland  Gallery, 
where  many  good  landscapes  are  to 
be  found,  most  of  them  by  this 
family,  we  were  particularly  attracted 
by  No.  41,  Noon,  also  by  A.  W. 
Williams,  and  by  No.  65,  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey  —  Evening,  by  G.  A. 
Williams.  No.  161,-4  Showery  After- 
noon in  Sussex,  by  A.  Gilbert,  is 
remarkable  as  an  example  of  the 
admirable  effect  he  knows  how  to 
produce  by  the  judicious  and  little- 
understood  application  of  the  various 
gradations  between  opacity  and  per- 
fect transparency  of  colour.  Mr 
Boddington  has  two  nice  pictures  in 
the  Academy. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr  F. 
Danby  on  either  of  the  two  specimens 
of  his  art  that  he  this  year  displays. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  comprehend 
his  colouring.  That  of  A  Golden 
Moment  (British  Institution)  is  surely 
unnatural.  Certainly  it  is  a  very  rare 
effect  of  sunset ;  and  the  background  is 
too  bright  to  be  consistent  with  the 
sombre  foreground.  If  we  turn  to  his 
picture  in  the  Academy,  Spring,  we 
are  no  better  pleased.  That  sort  of 
dusky  glow  is  quite  an  exaggeration 
of  nature.  Of  Mr  Witherington's 
four  pictures,  we  prefer  Coniston 
Lake  and  The  Mountain  Road.  Mr 
Hering's  Porto  Fesano  (British  Insti- 
tution) is  a  pleasing  picture,  and 
improves  on  examination ;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  light  and  some 
pretty  colour  in  the  same  artist's 
Ruins  of  Rome  in  the  Academy.  Mr 
J.  Peel  has  rather  a  pretty  Canal  view 
in  the  Portland  Gallery,  in  which, 
oddly  enough,  he  has  thrown  the  sha- 
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dow  of  a  tree  the  wrong  way ;  and 
in  the  same  exhibition  Mrs  Oliver 
has  a  bit  of  Welsh  scenery  which 
is  pretty  in  spite  of  its  finical  touch. 
Of  Mr  Linton,  who  has  pictures  both 
in  the  Academy  and  British  Institu- 
tion, we  cannot  but  speak  with  re- 
spect, recognising  the  ability  of  his 
works,  the  study  they  evince,  and  his 
close  observation  of  the  aspect  of 
places.  But  they  are  quite  for  distant 
effect ;  on  near  approach  they  look 
rough  and  granitic,  and  are  not  a  very 
pleasing  or  popular  class  of  pictures. 

We  beg  Mr  Box  all  not  to  think 
we  have  forgotten  him.  We  were 
desirous  to  commence  the  brief  para- 
graph we  can  afford  to  portraits,  by 
praising  his  Geraldine,  an  undraped 
fancy  portrait,  which  shows  a  capital 
feeling  for  colour,  and  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  flesh -painting  in  the 
Exhibition.  It  wants  finish;  but 
even  without  tha#it  is  nearly  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  eye  when  we 
glance  at  that  side  of  the  Middle  Room. 
There  is  good  colour  also  in  the  same 
artist's  portrait  of  Mr  Cubitt. 

Proceeding,  with  this  exception,  in 
numerical  rotation,  we  notice  No.  6, 
The  Hon.  Caroline  Dawson,  by 
Dubufe.  The  arms  are  rather  flat,, 
but  it  is  a  nice  portrait,  well  painted,, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  the  same 
artist's  picture  in  the  British  Institu- 
tion— a  French  grisette  with  a  Jewish? 
face  and  an  ugly  mouth,  holding  a. 
rose ;  the  motto  "  Wither  one  rose 
and  let  the  other  flourish," — a  poor 
conceit  and  very  indifferently  exe- 
cuted. No.  52  is  Mr  Francis  Grant's, 
the  first,  but  not  the  best,  of  seven 
which  he  exhibits.  Mr  Grant  is  get- 
ting very  careless.  Such  hands  and 
clothes  as  he  gives  his  sitters  are  really 
not  allowable.  The  only  carefully 
finished  portrait  be  exhibits  this  year 
is  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Wells,  after 
which  that  of  Miss  Grant  is  perhaps 
the  best.  The  Countess  Bruce  has 
an  odd  sort  of  resemblance,  in  the 
attitude  or  something,  to  the  same 
painter's  picture  of  Mr  Sidney  Herbert. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  looks  vulgar. 
Viscount  Hardinge  is  feeble,  for  Grant, 
who  can  do  so  much  better.  We  urge 
this  artist  to  take  a  little  more  pains, 
or  his  high  reputation  will  dwindle. 
His  portrait  of  Sir  George  Grey,  now 
on   view  at  Colnaghi's,  is   another 
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example  of  carelessness.  The  face  is 
the  only  finished  part.  Mr  Watson 
Gordon  understands  the  portrait- 
painter's  vocation  after  a  different 
fashion,  and  is  most  conscientious  in 
his  practice.  Apart  from  their  strik- 
ing resemblance,  his  portraits  are 
admirable  as  carefully  finished  works 
of  art.  His  sitters  this  year  have 
been,  npon  the  whole,  less  suited  to 
make  interesting  or  pleasing  pictures 
than  several  of  the  persons  who  have 
sat  to  Mr  Grant ;  but  Watson  Gordon 
lias  done  his  work  far  more  carefully. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  his  three  portraits 
is  that  of  a  lady,  No.  137.  The  child 
in  the  same  picture  pleases  us  rather 
less.  No.  175,  Daniel  Vere,  Esq.  of 
Stonebyres,  is  a  striking  likeness  of 
that  gentleman ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better,  in  all  respects,  than  the  portrait 
of  the  Lord  Justice- General  of  Scot- 
land. Mr  Buckner  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  retrograding  £ully.  He  rose 
very  suddenly  iuto  public  favour, 
and  if  be  does  not  take  care,  he 
will  rapidly  decline.  His  portrait 
of  Miss  Lane  Fox  is  perhaps  his 
tiest  this  year.  Hachel  is  flattered. 
Lady  Alfred  Paget  is  badly  coloured, 
and  looks  in  an  incipient  stage  of  blue 
cholera.  We  do  not  like  Mr  Pickers- 
gill's  portraits  this  year.  For  those 
who  do,  there  are  seven  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, besides  an  ugly  thing  called 
Nourmabal.  Mr  G.  F.  Watts  has 
painted  Miss  Virginia  Pattle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  affected  pictures  in 
the  whole  Exhibition.  The  young 
lady  is  perched  on  a  platform,  her 
figure  standing  out  against  the  blue 
sky,  and  her  feet  completely  hidden 
under  her  dross,  which  Utter  cir- 
cumstance gives  her  an  unsteady 
appearance,  and  inspires  dread  lest  she 
should  be  blown  from  her  elevation. 
The  flesh  is  very  pasty,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture  jejune  in 
the  extreme.  No.  2*2,  The  Dmk* 
ofAwmUe,  is  by  V.  Mottez,  and  pre- 
sents a  singular  combination  or  mono- 
tony of  colour,  the  artist  having  seem- 
ingly carefully  avoided  all  tints  that 
would  give  warmth  to  his  picture. 
With  the  exception  of  the  insipidly 
fair  countenance  of  the  Duke,  the 
painting  is  nearly  all  bine.  It  is 
not  a  disagreeable  picture,  and  it 
perhaps  gains  on  repeated  examina- 
tion ;  but  one  cannot  get  rid  of  an 


unpleasant  impression  of  coldness. 
Placed  next  to  Boxall's  Geraldine,  the 
flesh  looks  like  chalk.  That  coarse 
but  clever  painter  Knight  has  eight 
portraits,  including  several  celebrities 
of  one  kind  or  other — Buckstone  the 
comedian,  Keate  the  surgeon,  Sir  J. 
Duke  the  mayor,  Cooper  the  cattle- 
painter,  and  Mrs  Fitzwilliam  the 
actress.  The  picture  of  Sir  J.  Duke 
(who  is  represented  in  all  the  glory  of 
civic  office)  is  well  put  together; 
Cooper  is  laughably  like ;  Mrs  Fitz- 
william is  perhaps  as  delicate  a  female 
portrait  as  Knight  ever  painted — 
which  is  not  saying  much  fortheothers. 
Mr  Say's  portrait  of  Guizot  is  softened 
down  and  idealised  till  the  character 
of  the  man  is  lost  In  the  Portland 
Gallery,  No.  1  and  No.  70  are  by 
an  artist  whose  historical  pictures  we 
have  already  commended,  Mr  Newen- 
ham.  The"  first  is  a  full  length,  size 
of  life,  of  Mr  Uoss,  the  engineer ;  the 
other,  Mrs  Gall,  is  a  sweet  female 
countenance.  Both  are  very  good  ; 
but  Mr  Newenham  is  always  particu- 
larly successful — indeed  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  living  painter  who  is  more  so 
— in  his  portraits  of  ladies.  Whilst 
avoiding  flattery,  he  still  invariably 
paints  pleasing  as  well  as  correct  like- 
nesses. Such  at  least  is  the  case  with 
all  those  of  his  lady-portraits  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  with 
the  models.  Middleton  has  some  nice 
portraits  in  this  exhibition,  and  Mr  J. 
Lucas  shows  a  pleasing  one  of  a  young 
lad.  And  one  of  the  most  lifelike  and 
speaking  portraits  exhibited  this  year 
is  No.  286,  by  R.  S.  Lauder,  the  like- 
ness of  our  old  friend  and  much- 
esteemed  contributor,  the  Rev.  James 
White.  A  more  exact  resemblance 
we  never  saw. 

We  have  not  counted  them,  but  we 
are  informed,  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing,  that  there  are  450  portraits 
(or  thereabouts)  in  this  the  etghty- 
second  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. A  very  large  number,  out  of 
1464  works  of  art.  Adding  the  por- 
traits in  the  three  other  exhibitions, 
we  attain  a  total  of  which,  even  after 
deducting  drawings  and  miniatures,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  one  fourth - 
part.  And  we  must  particularly  re- 
mark, with  respect  to  portraits  and 
landscapes,  what  also  applies  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  leas  numerous  classes  of 
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pictures,  that  we  have  unavoidably — 
on  account  of  our  limited  space  to 
deal  with  so  compendious  a  subject, 
and  also  because  we  would  not  reduce 
this  article  to  a  mere  catalogue — 
omitted  notice  of  many  artists  and 
pictures  whose  claims  are  undoubted 
to  mention  more  or  less  honourable ; 
as  we  have  also  forborne,  for  the  same 
reason,  and  much  more  willingly, 
certain  censures  which  we  should  have 
been  justified  in  inflicting.  Concerning 
portraits,  however,  we  would  gladly 
have  been  rather  more  diffuse,  had 
we  not  still  to  take  some  notice,  within 
the  compass  of  a  very  few  pages,  of 
those  exhibitions  to  which  as  yet  we 
have  done  little  more  than  incidentally 
refer. 

The  restoration  to  the  galleries  of 
purchasers  and  studios  of  painters,  of 
the  ^re  hundred  pictures  exhibited  this 
year  by  the  British  Institution,  dimi- 
nishes the  interest  now  attaching  to 
that  exhibition,  and  induces  us  to  be 
tolerably  brief  in  our  notice  of  some  of 
its  leading  features.  No.  52,  The  Post 
Office,  by  F.  Goodall,  is  a  pretty 
picture  enongh,  but  displays  no  genius, 
and  the  subject  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Wilkie,  which  is  not  favourable. 
Mr  Bullock's  Venus  and  Cupid,  No. 
124,  is  about  as  sickly  a  piece  of  bine 
and  pink  as  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
Mr  Sant's  Rivals  gives  the  impression 
of  a  copy  from  the  lid  of  a  French 
plum-box.  We  have  surely  seen  the 
Frenchified  group  in  some  engraving 
of  LoaU  XV's  times.  Mr  Woolmer's 
Syrens  displays  some  imagination,  bat 
the  colouring  is  very  bad.  The  sky  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  water  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  a  cesspool,  suggesting 
unsavoury  ideas  of  the  extent  of  its 
contamination  by  the  dead  bodies  that 
float  upon  it.  It  is  a  picture,  never- 
theless, that  one  is  apt  to  look  at 
twice.  T.  Clark's  The  Horses  of 
Rhesus  captured  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  has  plenty  of  faults,  certainly, 
but  it  has  also  boldness  and  spirit,  and 
makes  us  think  the  painter  may  here- 
after do  better  things.  No.  205,  Lance 
reproving  his  Dog — left  unfinished  by 
the  late  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  and  com- 
pleted by  J.  Callcott  Horsley — includes 
a  pretty  bit  of  landscape,  and  the  dog 
is  not  bad ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  picture 
does  not  strike  us  as  remarkable.  No. 
231,  A  French  Fishing  Girl,  by  T.  K. 
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Fairless,  is  a  nice  bit  of  colouring,  very 
fresh  and  judicious  ;  and  R.  M'Innes's 
Detaining  a  Customer,  tells  its  story 
well,  and  is  of  careful  finish,  but  insi- 
pid colouring.  Lady  Macbeth,  by  T.  F. 
Dicksec,  is  repulsive  and  unnatural;  not 
the  murderess  Shakspeare  conceived 
and  Siddons  acted,  but  a  saucer-eyed 
maniac  standing  under  a  gas-lamp. 
No.  290,  Our  Saviour  after  the  Tempta- 
tion, is  by  Sir  George  Hayter,  who  has 
bestowed  great  pains  without  produc- 
ing, as  a  whole,  a  very  satisfactory 
result.  The  picture  has  certainly  good 
points,  but  it  speaks  against  its  general 
excellence  that  we  are  driven  to  praise 
details.  All  the  hands  are  particularly 
well  done — Sir  George's  experience  as 
a  portrait  painter  having  here  availed 
him.  The  colouring  of  Christ's  dress 
is  good,  but  generally  there  is  an 
abuse  of  yellow  in  the  picture.  The 
angels  have  no  backs  to  their  heads, 
but  this  phrenological  defect  is  per- 
haps intentional,  to  convey  the  artist's 
notion  of  an  angel  by  indicating  the 
absence  of  gross  passions.  G.  Cole's 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in 
Pedro's  hut  is  humorous,  but  quite  a 
caricature.  The  painter  seems  to  have 
studied  to  establish  a  resemblance 
between  the  men  and  their  respective 
beasts.  Another  laughable  picture  is 
Mrs  C.  Smith's  Irish  Piper,  whose 
companion  The  Irish  Card-cutter  is 
No.  206  in  the  British  Artists'.  As 
works  of  art,  they  have  little  merit,  but 
one  cannot  help  acknowledging  and 
laughing  at  the  vulgar  humour  and 
truth  to  nature  they  both  contain. 
Mr  Selous'  The  First  Impression, 
Gutemberg  showing  to  his  wife  his 
first  experiment  in  printing  from 
movable  types,  is  perhaps  the  best 
picture  in  the  South  Room.  There  is 
an  air  of  nature  about  Mr  W.  Wyld's 
Smugglers1  halt  in  the  Sierra  Morena ; 
but  the  figures,  although  well  grouped, 
are  on  too  small  a  scale  for  much 
interest,  and  the  landscape  lacks 
attraction.  Our  old  friend  George 
Cruikshank  gives  full  scope  to  his  rich 
humour  in  No.  100,  Saneho's  surprise 
on  seeing  the  Squire  of  the  Wood's  Nose; 
and  456,  Disturbing  the  Congregation. 
This  last  is  inimitable— brimful  of  fun. 
A  charity  boy  has  let  his  peg-top  fall 
during  service,  and  the  awful  clatter 
upon  the  church  pavement  draws  all 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  delinquent. 
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This  is  a  picture  that  must  be  seen, 
not  described;  but  our  readers  will 
imagine  all  the  fan  Cmikshank  would 
make  of  such  a  subject — the  terrified 
face  of  the  culprit,  in  vain  affecting 
unconsciousness,  and  the  awful  coun- 
tenance of  the  beadle.  We  must  say 
a  word  of  Mr  J.  F.  Herring's  A  Farm- 
yard, which  contains  some  good 
horses ;  but  he  has  huddled  his 
objects  too  much  together,  his  colour- 
ing is  very  opaque,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  air  and  perspective  in  the 
picture.  There  is  the  same  defect 
of  thick  colour  in  Mr  II.  Jutsum's 
pretty  composition,  Evening — coming 
home  to  the  Farm. 

We  have  already  mentioned  several 
pictures  in  the  Portland  Gallery,  in- 
cluding a  portrait  by  Mr  R.  S.  Lauder, 
(the  president  of  this  new  society,) 
which  is  perhaps  the  best,  although 
one  of  the  most  uuprctending,  of  the 
seven  pictures  he  exhibits.  We  do 
not  discern  any  very  great  merit  in 
two  carefully  painted  illustrations  of 
Quentin  Durward.  We  should  like 
to  know  on  what  authority  Mr  Lauder 
makes  a  tall,  large-limbed  man  of 
Louis  XI.,  and  how  he  intends  to  get 
him  and  the  raw-boned  Scot  through 
the  door  in  No.  166,  without  a  most 
nnkingly  deviation  from  the  per- 
pendicular. There  is  here  a  fault  of 
perspective.  And  Mr  Lauder  should 
beware  of  repetition.  We  remember 
the  lady  behind  the  tapestry  in  No. 
45,  in  at  least  a  dozen  of  his  pictures. 
This,  however,  is  the  best  of  the  pair, 
and  there  is  good  painting  in  it.  His 
most  important  picture  this  year  is 
that  of  Christ  appearing  to  two  of  his 
Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  This 
is  certainly  a  fine  work,  although 
there  is  much  opposition  of  opinion 
respecting  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  fine  sentiment  in  the  colouring, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
subject.  Mr  M'lan  is  in  great  force 
here,  with  no  less  than  ten  pictures. 
We  like  this  artist  for  the  character 
and  energy  he  infuses  into  his  pro- 
ductions. His  most  attractive  pic- 
ture this  year  is  No.  55,  Here's  his 
health  in  Water !  thus  explained — 
u  A  Highland  gentleman  of  1715,  in 
Carlisle  prison,  the  day  previous  to 
bis  execution,  receiving  the  last  visit 
of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and 
instilling   into   his   son — the   future 


Highland  gentleman  of  1745— the 
principles  of  loyalty."  The  face  of 
the  condemned  Highlander  is  full  of 
vigour  and  determination,  as  is  also 
that  of  his  mother,  a  resolute  old 
lady,  who  seems  to  confirm  his  pre- 
cepts to  her  grandchild.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  sorrowing  wife  and  of 
the  little  girl,  whose  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  opening  of  the  prison 
door,  are  natural  and  pleasing.  The 
boy,  a  sturdy  scion  of  the  old  stock, 
drinks  King  James's  health  out  of  the 
prison-mug  of  water.  We  will  not 
omit  to  praise  Mrs  M'lan's  very  well- 
painted  picture  of  Captivity  and  Liberty 
— gipsies  in  prison,  with  swallows 
twittering  in  the  loophole  that  affords 
them  light.  There  is  a  nice  feeling 
about  this  picture,  which  includes  a 
handsome  gipsy  face ;  it  is  careful  in  its 
details,  and  very  effective  in  point  of 
chiaroscuro.  No.  25 1 ,  A  Jealotts  Man, 
disguised  as  a  Priest,  hears  the  confes- 
sion of  his  Wife,  is  a  subject  (from 
the  Decameron)  of  which  more  might 
have  been  made  than  there  has  been 
by  Mr  D.  W.  Deane.  The  coun- 
tenances lack  decided  expression. 
Several  artists  have  this  year  painted 
scenes  from  the  Tempest,  aud  Mr 
A.  Fussell  is  one  of  the  number.  It 
were  to  be  wished  he  had  abstained. 
His  picture  of  Caliban,  Ariel,  and  his 
fellows,  is  very  bad  indeed.  He  should 
be  less  ambitious  in  his  subjects,  or 
at  least  less  fantastical  in  their  treat- 
ment. It  is  unintelligible  to  us  how 
this  picture  illustrates  the  passage 
quoted.  Nos.  264-5  are  Mr  H.  Bar- 
raud's  pictures  : — Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  We  praise  thee,  O  God! 
the  engravings  of  which  have  for 
some  time  past  been  in  every  shop- 
window.  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  engouement  for  these 

{rfctures,  which  seem  to  us  as  deficient 
n  real  sentiment  as  they  are  feeble  in 
execution.  They  are  pretty  enough, 
certainly,  but  that  is  all  the  praise  we 
are  disposed  to  accord  them.  There 
is  no  great  beauty  in  the  faces ;  and 
one  of  the  boys  (on  the  spectator's 
right  hand)  is  a  mere  lout,  without 
any  expression  whatever.  The  Messrs 
Barraud  have  a  great  many  pictures 
in  this  exhibition— amongst  others, 
No.  199,  The  Curfew,  their  joint  pro- 
duction, which  is  pretty,  but  in  respect 
to  which  it  strikes  us  that  they  have 
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read  Gray's  poem  wrong,  for  the 
light  in  their  picture  is  not  that  of 
parting  day,  bat  of  approaching  sun- 
set. Mr  Rayner's  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick^  is  a  good  picture ;  Mr  Nie- 
mann's KenilworVi  from  t/ie  Tilt-yard^ 
and  Landscape,  No.  72,  also  deserve 
praise ;  Mr  Dighton  is  very  effective 
in  some  of  his  landscapes  and  studies. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  young  exhibition 
promises  well. 

Driven  to  our  utmost  limits,  we 
must  conclude,  without  further  men- 
tion than  we  have  already  here  and 
there  made  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  Suffolk  Street ;  and  we  do 
so  with  the  less  regret  because  that 
gallery  contains  but  a  small  proportion 
of  pictures  of  merit.  Mr  Anthony 
contributes  a  very  large  number  of  his 
odd  paintings,  some  of  which  are 
rather  effective  at  a  distance;  but  it  is 
not  a  style  we  admire.  Finally,  we 
have  with  pleasure  noticed,  dur- 
ing our  many  rambles  through  the 
different  galleries,  that  the  public  not 
only  visit  but  buy ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  year  1850  will  prove  profitable 


and  satisfactory  to  British  artists,  in 
the  same  proportion  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is  creditable  to  their  in- 
dustry, and,  upon  the  whole,  highly 
honourable  to  their  talents.  One 
word  more  we  will  say  at  parting. 
In  this  article  we  have  written  down 
opinions,  formed  neither  hastily  nor 
partially,  of  whose  soundness,  although 
critics  will  always  differ,  we  venture 
to  feel  pretty  confident.  We  have 
applied  ourselves  to  point  out  merits 
rather  than  defects,  and  to  distribute 
praise  in  preference  to  blame ;  but 
we  should  have  failed  in  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  the  public,  had 
we  altogether  abstained  from  the 
latter.  We  well  know,  however,  the 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
that  beset  the  path  of  the  painter. 
And  it  would  be  matter  for  sincere 
regret  to  us,  if,  in  the  freedom  of  our 
remarks,  we  had  unwittingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  man  who  is  honestly 
and  earnestly  striving  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  very  difficult  art — although  his 
success  may  as  yet  be  incommensurate 
with  his  industry  and  zeal. 
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SPRING  SONG. 

Once  more,  through  God's  high  will  and  grace, 

Of  Hours  that  each  its  task  fulfils, 
Heart-healing  Spring  resumes  its  place ; — 

The  valley  throngs  and  scales  the  hills, 

In  vain.    From  earth's  deep  heart  overcharged, 
The  exulting  life  runs  o'er  in  flowers  ; — 

The  slave  unfed  is  unenlarged  : 
In  darkness  sleep  a  nation's  powers. 

Who  knows  not  Spring?    Who  doubts,  when  blows 
Her  breath,  that  Spring  is  come  indeed  ? 

The  swallow  doubts  not ;  nor  the  rose 
That  stirs,  but  wakes  not ;  nor  the  weed. 

I  feel  her  near,  but  see  her  not, 

For  those  with  pain-uplifted  eyes 
Fall  back  repulsed ;  and  vapours  blot 

The  vision  of  the  earth  and  skies. 

I  see  her  not ;  I  feel  her  near, 

As,  charioted  in  mildest  airs, 
She  sails  through  yon  empyreal  sphere, 

And  in  her  arms,  and  bosom  bears 
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That  am  of  flowers  and  lnstral  dewa, 

Whose  sacred  balm,  o'er  all  things  shed, 
Revives  the  weak,  the  old  renews, 
And  crowns  with  votive  wreathe  the  dead. 

Once  more  the  cuckoo's  call  I  hear; 

I  know,  in  many  a  glen  profound, 
The  earliest  violets  of  the  year 

Rise  np  like  water  from  the  groand. 

The  thorn  I  know  once  more  is  white ; 

And,  far  down  many  a  forest  dale, 
The  anemones  in  dnbious  light 

Are  trembling  like  a  bridal  veil. 

By  streams  released  that  singing  flow 

From  craggy  shelf  through  sylvan  glades, 
The  pate  narcissus,  well  I  know, 

Smiles  hour  by  hour  on  greener  shades. 

The  honeyed  cowslip  tufts  once  mote 

The  golden  slopes ; — with  gradual  ray 
The  primrose  stars  the  rock,  and  o'er 

The  wood-path  strews  its  milky  way. 

— From  mined  bnts  and  botes  come  forth 

Old  men,  and  look  upon  the  sky ! 
The  Power  Divine  is  on  the  earth : — 

Give  thanks  to  God  before  ye  die ! 

And  ye,  O  children  worn  and  weak, 

Who  care  no  more  with  powers  to  play, 
Lean  on  the  grass  your  cold,  thin  cheek, 

And  those  slight  hands,  aud  whispering,  say, 

"  Stern  Mother  of  a  race  nnblest — 

In  promise  kindly,  cold  in  deed ; 
Take  back,  O  Earth,  into  thy  breast, 

The  children  whom  thou  wilt  not  feed." 
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Then  die,  thou  Year— thy  work  is  done : 
The  work  ill  done  is  done  at  last. 

Far  off,  beyond  that  sinking  sun, 
Which  sets  in  blood,  I  hear  the  blast 

That  sings  thy  dirge,  and  says — u  Ascend, 
And  answer  make  amid  thy  peers, 

(Since  all  things  here  moat  have  an  end,) 
Thou  latest  of  the  (amine  years ! " 

I  join  that  voice.    No  joy  have  I 
Iu  all  thy  purple  and  thy  gold, 

Nor  in  the  nine-fold  harmony 
From  forest  on  to  forest  rolled : 
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Nor  in  that  stormy  western  fire, 

Which  burns  on  ocean's  gloomy  bed, 
And  hurls,  as  from  a  funeral  pyre, 

A  glare  that  strikes  the  mountain's  head ; 

And  writes  on  low- hang  clouds  its  lines 

Of  cyphered  flame,  with  hurrying  hand ; 
And  flings  amid  the  topmost  pines 

That  crown  the  steep,  a  bunting  brand. 

Make  answer,  Year,  for  all  thy  dead, 

Who  found  not  rest  in  hallowed  earth , 
The  widowed  wife,  the  father  fled, 

The  babe  age-stricken  from  his  birth. 

Make  answer,  Tear,  for  virtne  lest ; 

For  Faith,  that  vanquished  fraud  and  force, 
Now  waning  like  a  noontide  ghost ; 

Affections  poisoned  at  their  source : 

The  labourer  spumed  his  lying  spade ; 

The  yeoman  spurned  his  useless  plough ; 
The  pauper  spurned  the  unwholesome  aid, 

Obtruded  once,  exhausted  now. 

The  weaver  wove  till  all  was  dark, 

And,  long  ere  morning,  bent  and  bowed 
Above  his  work  with  fingers  stark ; 

And  made,  nor  knew  he  made,  a  shroud. 

The  roof- trees  fall  of  hut  and  hall, 

I  hear  them  fall,  and  falling  cry — 
u  One  fate  for  each,  one  fate  for  all ; 

So  wills  the  Law  that  willed  a  lie." 

Dread  power  of  Man !  what  spread  the  waste 

In  circles,  hour  by  hour  more  wide, 
And  would  not  let  the  past  be  past? — 

The  Law  that  promised  much,  and  lied. 

Dread  power  of  God !  whom  mortal  years 
Nor  touch,  nor  tempt ;  who  sitt'st  sublime 

In  night  of  night, — O  bid  thy  spheres 
Resound  at  last  a  funeral  chime. 

Call  up,  at  last,  the  afflicted  Race 

Whom  Man  not  God  abolished.    Sore, 
For  centuries,  their  strife :  the  place 

That  knew  them  once  shall  know  no  more. 
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Fall,  Snow,  and  cease  not !    Flake  by  flake 
The  decent  winding-sheet  compose : 

Thy  task  is  just  and  pious ;  make 
An  end  of  blasphemies  and  woes. 
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Fall  flake  by  flake :  by  thee  alone, 
Last  friend,  the  sleeping  draught  is  given : 

Kind  nurse,  by  thee  the  coach  is  strewn. 
The  coach  whose  covering  is  from  heaven. 

Descend  and  clasp  the  mountain's  crest ; 

Possess  wide  plain  and  valley  deep  :— 
This  night,  in  thy  maternal  breast 

Forsaken  myriads  die  in  sleep. 

Lo !  from  the  starry  Temple  gates 

Death  rides,  and  bears  the  flag  of  peace : 
The  combatants  he  separates ; 

He  bids  the  wrath  of  ages  cease. 

Descend,  benignant  Power  I    Bat  O, 

Ye  torrents,  shake  no  more  the  vale ; 
Dark  streams,  in  silence  seaward  flow ; 

Thou  rising  storm,  remit  thy  wait 

Shake  not,  to-night,  the  cliffs  of  Moher, 
Or  Brandon's  base,  rough  sea !    Thou  Isle, 

The  Rite  proceeds : — from  shore  to  shore 
Hold  in  thy  gathered  breath  the  while. 

Fall,  snow !  in  stillness  fall,  like  dew 

On  temple  roof,  and  cedar's  fan ; 
And  mould  thyself  on  pine  and  yew, 

And  on  the  awful  face  of  man. 

Without  a  sound,  without  a  stir, 
In  streets  and  wolds,  on  rock  and  mound, 

O  omnipresent  comforter, 
By  thee,  this  night,  the  lost  are  found. 

On  quaking  moor,  and  mountain  moss, 

With  eyes  upstaring  at  the  sky, 
And  arms  extended  like  a  cross, 

The  long-expectant  sufferers  lie. 

Bend  o'er  them,  white-robed  Acolyte  I 
Pot  forth  thine  hand  from  cloud  and  mist, 

And  minister  the  last  sad  rite, 
Where  altar  there  is  none,  nor  priest. 

Touch  thou  the  Rates  of  soul  and  sense : 

Touch  darkening  eyes  and  dying  ears/, 
Touch  stiffening  hand  and  feet,  and  thence 

Remove  the  trace  of  sin  and  tears. 

And  ere  thou  seal  those  filmed  eyes, 

Into  God's  urn  thy  fingers  dip, 
And  lay,  'mid  eucharistie  sighs, 

The  sacred  wafer  on  the  Dp. 

This  night  the  Absolver  issues  forth : 

This  night  the  Eternal  Victim  bleeds— 
O  winds  and  woods — O  heaven  and  earth  1 

Be  still  this  night.    The  Rite  proceeds. 
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If  we  pique  ourselves  on  anything, 
it  is  on  our  invincible  good-nature. 
We  are  as  slow  to  be  roused  as  a 
brown  bear  in  tbe  midst  of  its  winter 
sleep ;  and,  if  we  were  let  alone,  we 
very  much  doubt  whether,  by  any 
conceivable  exertion,  we  could  work 
ourselves  into  a  downright  passion. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  it  constantly 
happens  that  people  of  a  less  tranquil 
mood  step  in  to  deprive  us  of  the 
enjoyment  of  our  untroubled  repose. 
At  one  time  some  worthy  fellow 
entreats  ns  to  take  up  the  public 
cudgel  and  belabour  a  blatant  Econo- 
mist. At  another,  we  are  pathetically 
besought  to  administer  due  castiga- 
tion  to  some  literary  sinner  who  has 
transgressed  the  first  principles  of 
decency,  morality,  and  taste.  One 
friend  implores  us,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  take  up  the  case  of  the 
oppressed  and  injured  washerwomen ; 
a  second  puts  a  tomahawk  into  our 
hand,  and  benevolently  suggests  the 
severment  of  the  skull  of  a  charlatan ; 
a  third  writes  to  us  regarding  a  row- 
ing match,  in  which  he  opines  gross 
injustice  has  been  done  by  the  umpire 
to  the  Buffs,  and  he  fervently  prays 
for  our  powerful  assistance  in  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  the  Blues. 

In  all  national  questions,  it  seems 
to  be  expected  that  we  are  to  act 
with  the  devotion  of  a  knight- errant. 
Whenever  Scotland  is  assailed,  the 
general  impression  is  that  we  are 
bound  to  stand  forth,  and  inconti- 
nently give  battle  to  the  enemy :  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  have  done  so  before  now  with  no 
inconsiderable  effect.  It  so  happens 
that,  at  the  present  juncture,  several 
of  our  most  esteemed  compatriots, 
feeling  themselves  deeply  aggrieved 
by  the  outrecuidance  of  the  Southron, 
have  laid  the  story  of  their  wrongs  be- 
fore us ;  and,  after  a  deliberate  review 
of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  come 
forward  in  behalf  of  our  countrymen. 
Let  no  man  venture  to  say  that  Chess 
is  an  ignoble  subject.  It  is,  if  pro- 
perly considered,  as  recondite  a  science 
as  mathematics.  Kings,  conquerors, 
and  sages  have  not  thought  it  be- 
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neath  them  to  ponder  over  the  chequer- 
ed board ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
noble  game  has  contributed  in  no  light 
degree  to  the  success  of  their  most 
triumphant  efforts.  We  know  of  no 
absorption  more  complete  than  that 
which  possesses  the  mind  of  a  true 
votary  of  chess.  Watch  him  as  he  is 
contemplating  his  moves,  and  bis 
countenance  is  a  perfect  study  for  the 
physiognomist.  He  may  not  perhaps 
be  tbe  mo3t  agreeable  of  companions, 
but  we  cannot  expect  loquacity  from 
men  of  high  intellect  whilst  engaged 
in  deepest  rumination. 

Let  ns,  however,  dispense  as  much 
as  possible  with  preface,  and  come  to 
the  actual  offence  which  has  induced 
us  to  take  up  our  pen  in  vindication 
of  the  national  honour.  Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  what  is  undoubted- 
ly a  departure  from  the  fair  and  liberal 
spirit  which  ought  to  actuate  anta- 

§onists — in  short,  by  an  attempt  to 
eprive  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Club 
of  laurels  which  were  fairly  and  hon- 
ourably won.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  men  who  have  been  beaten  to 
apply  salves  to  their  wounded  vanity, 
and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  failed  rather  through  mis- 
fortune than  from  any  deficiency  of 
skill.  Napoleon  used  to  amuse  him- 
self at  St  Helena  by  demonstrating 
that  he  ought  to  have  won  the  battle 
of  Waterloo— a  position  in  which, 
we  doubt  not,  Count  Montholon  and 
General  Bertrand  entirely  concurred, 
though,  after  a  certain  time,  they 
must  have  been  tolerably  sick  of  tho 
subject.  But  these  affirmations  of 
the  Emperor  did  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  reinstating  him  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  and,  in  like  manner,  wo 
opine  that  the  writers  who,  at  this 
time  of  day,  are  applying  themselves 
to  the  task  of  persuading  the  public 
that  the  great  match  at  chess  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  which  was 
won  by  Edinburgh  in  1828,  ought  to 
have  terminated  otherwise,  are  losing 
their  labour,  and,  moreover,  placing 
themselves  in  a  very  ridiculous  posi- 
tion. 

We  like  to  see  a  man  take  a  beat- 
ing in  good  part.    The  Southron  may 
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come  here  and  vanquish  us  at  cricket, 
and  we  shall  submit  to  be  bowled  or 
caught  out  with  the  utmost  equani- 
mity— no  member  of  the  Grange  Club 
will  retire  to  the  cloister  in  consequence. 
He  may  extinguish  our  renown  at 
rackets,  or  even  soar  considerably 
above  our  mark  in  the  altitude  of  the 
flying-leap.  We  shall  not  cavil  at 
the  result,  should  some  Southron 
Robin  Hood  defeat  the  Queen's  Body 
Guard  in  the  toxophilite  competition 
which  is  about  to  take  place  in  this 
city.  We  shall  not  be  jealous  if  the 
stranger  beats  us ;  and  if,  in  return,  we 
should  extinguish  him  utterly  at  golf 
or  throwing  the  hammer,  we  promise 
to  crow  as  mildly  as  the  plenitude  of 
our  lungs  will  permit.  But  we  have  no 
idea  of  pushing  complaisance  to  such 
an  extraordinary  point,  as  to  permit 
our  real  victories  to  be  perverted  and 
annulled  at  the  hands  of  a  defeated 
adversary.  Hector  might  have  beaten 
Achilles,  but  he  did  not;  and  the 
mere  fact  of  a  remote  possibility  hav- 
ing once  existed,  will  not  justify  us  in 
giving  the  lie  to  Homer.  We  make 
every  allowance  for  testiness ;  still  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  extraordinary 
that  those  feelings  of  mortification, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been 
excusable  in  the  defeated  party 
at  the  moment  of  the  antagonist's 
triumph,  should  manifest  themselves 
as  strongly  as  ever  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  contest — and 
that,  too,  in  persons  who  took  no 
actual  share  in  it,  and  are  compara- 
tively strangers  to  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  those  really  concerned. 

English  chess-players  have  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  chess -periodicals,  which 
emanate  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, from 
the  London  press ;  and  which  have, 
for  many  years  back,  been  made  the 
vehicles  of  repeated  observations  in- 
tended to  depreciate  the  triumph  of 
Scotland.  Of  late  these  have  been 
even  more  than  usually  frequent. 
And  within  the  last  year,  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  which,  like  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant,  is  as  ready  to  pick  up  a 
pin  as  to  uproot  a  tree,  has  opened 
its  pages  for  remarks  on  the  chess 
match,  conceived  in  no  very  hand- 
some spirit  towards  the  Scotch  cham- 
pions. This  we  do  not  consider  to  be 
le  on  the  part  of  our 

i    Ajr  *  urary.     In  the  accom- 


plished editor — himself  a  Scot —  it  la 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  principles 
of  Richie,  the  servitor  of  Nigel,  who 
made  so  vigorous  a  stand  for  the  credit 
of  the  Water  of  Leith ;  and  we  regret 
to  observe  so  palpable  a  falling  off  from 
the  fervid  patriotism  of  the  Moniplies. 
The  uniform  burden  of  the  song  is, 
that  the  event  of  the  match  was  deter- 
mined by  an  accident, — or  by  what 
they  reckon  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  accident — an  oversight  upon  the 
part  of  the  London  Club,  to  which 
the  best  of  players  are  liable,  and 
which  in  this  instance  is  said  to  have 
been  rather  ungenerously  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Edinburgh.  The  Scot- 
tish players  have  hitherto  said  very 
little  upon  the  subject,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  short  but  perfectly 
satisfactory  answer,  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  termination  of  the 
match,  to  some  observations  of  Mr 
Lewis,  in  which,  while  they  conclu- 
sively disposed  of  his  views  and  infer- 
ences, they  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  they  were  "  far  from  begrudging 
to  the  London  Club  the  usual  consola- 
tion of  a  beaten  adversary — of  going 
back  upon  a  game,  and  showing  that, 
if  they  had  played  otherwise  at  a 
particular  point,  they  could  have  won 
the  game."  The  constant  reiteration 
of  the  English  statement,  however,  is 
calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous 
impression  in  the  minds  of  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
question. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  chess 
match,  which  was  played  by  corre- 
spondence, was  begun  in  the  year  1824. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  challenge  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  which  was 
then  only  in  its  infancy.  The  terms 
agreed  on  were,  that  the  match  should 
consist  of  three  won  games ;  and  that, 
in  case  of  any  game  being  drawn,  a 
new  one,  begun  by  the  same  opener, 
should  take  its  place.  The  match 
commenced  on  23d  April  1824.  Two 
games  were  opened  simultaneously. 
The  first  game  was  opened  by  the 
Edinburgh  Club;  and  in  sending 
their  first  answering  move,  the  Lon- 
don Club  also  sent  the  first  move  of 
the  second  game.  The  first  game, 
which  consisted  of  35  moves,  was,  on 
14th  December  1824,  declared  to  be 
drawn.  The  second,  which  consisted 
of  52  moves,  was  resigned  by  the 
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London  CInb  on  23d  February  1825. 
The  third  game — opened  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Club  in  place  of  the  first  game, 
which  had  been  drawn — was  begun 
on  20th  December  1824 ;  it  consisted 
of  99  moves,  and  was  drawn  on  18th 
March  1828.  The  fourth  game, 
begun  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  on 
26th  February  1825,  was  resigned  by 
them  on  15th  September  1826,  at  the 
55th  move.  The  fifth  game,  begun 
by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  on  6th  Octo- 
ber 1826,  was  resigned  by  the  London 
Club  on  31st  July  1828,  at  the  60th 
move — and  this  determined  the  match 
in  favour  of  Edinburgh. 

The  simple  statement  of  these  de- 
tails is  sufficient  altogether  to  exclude 
the  idea  that  the  result  of  the  match 
was  a  mere  accident,  where  manifestly 
inferior  players  profited  by  the  un- 
fortunate blunder  of  their  superior 
antagonists.  Though  the  Edinburgh 
Club  had  lost,  instead  of  gaining,  two 
out  of  the  three  games,  it  would  still 
have  been  in  vain  to  maintain  that 
the  play  in  the  match  showed  them 
to  be  unquestionably  inferior.  The 
contest  was  a  long  and  severe  one. 
When  the  fifth  and  deciding  game 
was  proceeding,  each  party  had  gained 
one  game,  and  there  had  been  two 
drawn  games,  both  of  which  were 
keenly  disputed,  without  the  least 
advantage  in  favour  of  London  at  any 
point  of  either ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  third  game,  Edinburgh 
had  obtained  an  advantage,  though 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  check- 
mate their  adversaries.  It  has  never 
been  pretended,  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous partisan  of  England,  that 
the  winning  of  the  fifth  game  was 
ascribable  to  an  oversight.  On  the 
contrary,  their  chess  writers  have, 
with  most  becoming  fairness  and 
candour,  always  referred  to  it  as  an 
instance  of  admirable  play  on  the 
part  of  Edinburgh ;  and  members  of 
the  London  committee,  who  shortly 
after  happened  to  visit  Edinburgh, 
acknowledged  that  their  committee 
were  quite  unable  to  discover  the 


object  of  particular  moves,  the  effect 
of  which  had  been  previously  calcu- 
lated, and  reduced  to  demonstration 
by  the  Edinburgh  players.  Is  there, 
in  all  this,  such  evidence  of  over- 
whelming superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
English  players,  that  their  losing  the 
match  must  have  been  an  accident  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  a  little 
more  minutely  into  the  so-called 
blunder,  which  the  Englishmen  say 
was  the  cause  of  their  defeat.  And 
here  it  is  but  fair  to  give  their  state- 
ment in  their  own  words.  The 
Quarterly  reviewer  says — 

u  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance 
on  record  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
tenor  of  chess  law  occurred  in  the  cele- 
brated match,  by  correspondence,  between 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Clubs.  At 
the  27th  move  of  the  second  game,  the 
London  Club  threw  a  rook  away.  How 
they  did  so,  Mr  Lewis  explains  in  the 
following  words  :— '  The  26th,  27th,  and 
28th  moves  were  sent  on  the  same  day  to 
the  Edinburgh  Club.  This  was  done  to 
save  time.  It  so  happened  that  the  secre- 
tary, whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the 
letters,  had  an  engagement  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  Club  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual — the  letter  was  there- 
fore posted  at  three  instead  of  five  o'clock. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  members 
discovered  that  the  2d  move  (the  27th) 
had  not  been  sufficiently  examined.*  An 
application  was  immediately  made  at  the 
Post-office  for  the  letter,  which  was 
refused.  In  consequence,  a  second  letter 
was  transmitted  by  the  same  post  to  the 
Edinburgh  Club,  retracting  the  2d  and 
3d  moves,  and  abiding  only  by  the  first. 
The  Edinburgh  Club,  in  answer,  gave  it 
as  their  decided  opinion  that  the  London 
Club  were  bound  by  their  letter,  and  that 
no  move  could  be  retracted  :  they  there- 
fore insisted  on  the  moves  being  played. 
The  London  Club  conceded  the  point, 
though  they  differed  in  opinion.' 

"  We  cannot  but  think,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  Edinburgh  Club  were 
to  blame.  What  rendered  the  mishap 
more  vexatious  to  the  Londoners  was, 
that  whereas  they  had  a  won  game  before, 
they  now  barely  lost  it,  and  thereby  the 
match,  which  the  winning  of  this  game 
would   have  deoided    in    their    favour. 


•  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view  that  it  never  was  asserted  that  the  fir  it  move, 
the  26th,  had  not  been  sufficiently  examined  ;  and  it  will  be  immediately  seen  that 
that  more  waa  adhered  to,  no  attempt  being  made  to  recall  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
London  Club  could  not  have  played  a  better  move  than  their  27th.  Their  mistake, 
at  wmo  flnt  discovered  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  was  in  the  26th  move,  the  ono 
adnata1  to  a/Ur  examination. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  London 
Club  (then  comprising  Messrs  Lewis, 
Fraser,  and  Cochrane)  was  the  strongest 
of  the  two.  On  the  part  of  Edinburgh, 
we  believe  the  lion's  share  of  the  work 
fell  to  the  late  Mr  Donaldson." 

In  the  remarks  on  the  London  and 
Amsterdam  match,  in  Mr  Staunton's 
periodical,  (the  Chess-Player's  Chro- 
nicle,) for  February  1850,  there  is  the 
following  passage : — 

"  If  the  relative  skill  of  the  competi- 
tors engaged  on  each  side  were  to  be  the 
gauge  by  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
result  of  a  contest  like  this,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  predict  to  which  party  vic- 
tory would  incline  ;  and  we  should  have 
wondered  at  the  daring  gallantry  that 
prompted  the  little  band  of  Hollanders  to 
challenge  the  leviathans  of  London.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that,  in  a 
match  of  chess  by  correspondence,  the 
battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  and 
that  foresight  and  profound  calculation 
are  of  infinitely  less  account,  when  the 
men  may  be  moved  experimentally,  than 
they  are  in  ordinary  chess,  where  conclu- 
sions must  be  tried  by  the  head,  and  not 
by  the  hand.  Of  this,  indeed,  the  archives 
of,  the  London  Club  afford  a  memorable 
instance.  In  March  1 824,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  this  Club  by  the  Club  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  play  a  match  at  chess  by  cor- 
respondence for  a  silver  cup  ;  the  match 
to  consist  of  three  games,  (irrespective  of 
drawn  games  ;)  two  games  to  be  played 
together,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  game 
to  have  the  move  in  the  third.  The  Lon- 
don Club  at  this  period  was  in  the  pride 
and  plenitude  of  its  strength,  and  the 
committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  match 
comprised  every  name  of  note  among  the 
chess-players  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Edinburgh  Chess-Club,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  composed  of  amateurs  comparatively 
unknown  and  inexperienced,  and  possess- 
ed one  player  only — the  late  Mr  Donald- 
son— capable  of  making  anything  like  a 
stand  '  over  the  board '  with  any  of  the 
London  chiefs.  In  an  ordinary  contest, 
indeed,  over  the  board,  it  was  the  old 
odds  of  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange ! 
Maugre  all  the  advantages  of  superior 
skill  and  practice,  however,  the  London- 
ers lost  the  battle,  and  lost  it  by  a  blun- 
der as  ridiculous  as  it  was  vexatious,  at 
the  very  moment,  too,  when  the  game  was 
in  their  hands." 

The  general  remarks  on  playing  by 
correspondence  in  this  last  passage 
arc  evidently  made  to  furnish  a  pre- 
tence for  introducing  the  notice  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  match;  and 


they  share  the  fate  of  all  such  forced 
work.  They  are  absolute  nonsense. 
The  probability  that  a  decidedly  supe- 
rior will  overcome  an  inferior  player, 
is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  match  is  played  by 
correspondence.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  chance  of  an  inferior  player's 
escape  in  a  single  game  or  so  is  almost 
extinguished  where  the  match  is  play- 
ed by  correspondence;  because  the 
time  given  for  deliberation  increases 
the  improbability  of  his  antagonist's 
erring  from  carelessness,  or  not  taking 
in  the  whole  position  of  the  gamer 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  playing 
over  the  board.  But  there  is  an  in- 
consequence in  the  whole  argument 
which  surprises  us  to  find  in  anything 
sanctioned  by  a  person  of  Mr  Staun- 
ton's unquestionable  powers  of  mind. 
The  loss  of  the  match  by  London  is- 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause it  was  a  match  by  correspon- 
dence; and  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  losing  it  was  the  commission  of 
a  ridiculous  and  vexatious  blunder! 
To  make  this  anything  like  logic,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  ridi- 
culous and  vexatious  blunders  are- 
more  likely  to  be  committed  when  the 
player  has  time  and  opportunity  to 
consider  his  moves,  and  to  make  ex- 
periments upon  their  effect,  than  where 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at 
once  in  presence  of  an  adversary,  and 
possibly  of  spectators,  apt  to  get  im- 
patient at  long  delay.  It  is  plain  that 
the  game's  being  played  by  correspon- 
dence was  the  very  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  render  the  London  Club's 
particular  excuse  for  losing  all  the 
more  untenable. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  at  a 
particular  stage  of  the  game  opened 
by  the  London  Club,  (being  one  of  the 
two  games  with  which  the  match  com- 
menced,) the  London  Club  might  have 
won  the  game,  by  playing  other  moves 
than  they  did.  This  may  be  said  of 
every  game ;  but  it  is  as  unusual  as 
it  is  unhandsome  for  the  unsuccessful 
party,  merely  because  he  has  missed 
such  an  opportunity  of  winning,  to 
refuse  all  credit  to  his  adversary  for 
afterwards  defeating  him.  In  the 
third  game,  which  was  drawn,  the 
Edinburgh  Club  would  have  won  if 
they  had  played  a  different  51st  move 
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from  that  which  they  did.  Bat  tbjs 
did  not  lead  them  to  make  depreci- 
atory remarks  about  their  antagonists : 
all  that  their  report  bears  on  this  point 
is,  that  the  London  Club  "  conducted 
a  difficult  defence  with  great  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  game." 

Further,  the  remarks  above  quoted 
are  calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous 
idea  respecting  the  situation  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  clubs  in  the  second 
game.  The  sophistry  consists  in 
mixing  np  two  entirely  separate  and 
unconnected  things.  In  this  same 
game  in  which  the  London  Club  failed 
to  observe  that  they  had  a  winning 
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allowed  a  new  27th  move  instead  of 
the  one  they  had  made,  and  wished 
to  recall ;  and  also  another  back-game 
in  which  the  Edinburgh  player  was  to 
take  the  London  side  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  game,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that,  by  playiugdifferently,  the  London 
Club  might  have  won  it.  This  pro- 
posal was  nnder  consideration  of  the 
London  Club  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  they  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  recall  of  the  27th  and  28th  moves 
would  be  of  no  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  declined.  It  is  surely  not 
very  uncharitable  to  surmise  that 
it  was  during  this  period,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  their  opponents,  that 


position,  they  applied  to  have  two  of    they  discovered  that  the  error  was  not 


their  moves  recalled  after  they  were 
•despatched,  and  the  Edinburgh  com- 
mittee refused  their  request.  Now 
the  obvious  tendency  of  all  that  the 
English  writers  say  upon  the  subject 
is  to  create  the  impression  that  if  the 
London  Club  had  been  allowed  to 
^recall  these  two  moves,  they  would 
have  retained  their  winning  position. 
This  is  plainly  the  only  construction 
that  the  passage  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  capable  of  bearing.  It.  is 
the  only  construction  which  would 
justify  his  remarks,  or  make  them  at 
all  intelligible.  But  it  is  quite  incor- 
rect. The  only  moves  which  the 
Irondon  committee  wished  to  recall 
were  the  27th  aud  28th  ;  but  they 
•have  never  attempted  to  show  that  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  they 
-could  have  won  the  game.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  over  and  over 
again,  that  they  could  not.  In  fact, 
the  moves  they  wished  to  recall  were 
as  good  as  any  others  then  in  their 
power.  They  might  have  drawn 
the  game  if  these  moves  had  been 
played ;  and  they  could  have  done  no 
more  had  they  been  allowed  to  recall 
them.  This  matter  was  set  at  rest 
while  the  match  was  still  pending,  by 
a  proposal  which  emanated  from  the 
Edinburgh  Club.  When  the  Lon- 
doners lost  the  game,  Mr  Lewis  in- 
sinuated, though  he  did  not  expressly 
state,  that  if  they  had  not  been 
held  to  the  27th  and  28th  moves, 
they  would  have  won  the  game. 
.A  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Club  then 
offered  to  play  a  back-game  with  any 
one  or  more  of  the  London  Club,  in 
•which  the  London  players  were  to  be 


in  the  27th  move  which  they  had  pro- 
posed to  recall,  but  in  the  26th,  which 
they  had  examined  and  adhered  to. 
In  his  first  publication  of  the  games, 
Mr  Lewis  gives  no  back-game  on  this 
26  th  move ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
member  of  the  London  Club  was 
aware,  till  the  game  was  finished,  that 
by  playing  differently  at  the  26th  move 
they  might  have  won  it.  But  Mr 
Lewis  admits  that  the  game  could  not 
be  won  by  a  mere  alteration  of  the 
27th  or  28th  move ;  and  any  one  who 
says  that  it  could,  is  either  speaking 
in  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  is 
making  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 
The  likelihood  of  the  remarks  of  the 
English  writers  producing  an  erro- 
neous impression  arises  from  their 
mixing  up  these  two  separate  and 
distinct  things :  1st,  that  at  a  previous 
stage  of  the  game,  the  London  Club 
had  a  winning  position  which  they 
did  not  discover,  and  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of;  and,  2d,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Club  would  not  allow  them 
to  retract  the  27th  and  28th  moves. 
These  two  facts  have  no  longer  any 
possible  connection  with  each  other 
when  it  is  known  that,  at  the  27th 
move,  the  London  Club  had  ceased  to 
have  a  winning  position,  and  that  the 
recall  of  that  move  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  them.  The  failure,  at  a 
previous  stage  of  the  game,  to  main- 
tain the  wiuning  position  which  they 
had,  is  simply  one  among  several 
illustrations  which  occurred  in  the 
match,  of  the  truth  that  the  London 
Club,  "  in  the  pride  and  plenitude  of 
its  strength,"  did  not  always  play  as 
well  as  it  was  possible  to  have  done. 
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How  such  things  show  that  superiority 
on  the  part  of  London,  which  they  are 
brought  forward  to  establish,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  understand, 
unless  we  were  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  Chess- Players'  Chronicle^  that 
it  is  the  best  players  who  are  most 
likely  to  commit  errors  in  conducting 
a  match  by  correspondence  ! ! 

It  seems  to  be  a  source  of  melan- 
choly consolation  to  the  English 
players,  that  their  Club  committed  a 
"  ridiculous  and  vexatious  blunder. " 
We  are  sorry  that,  in  our  strict  regard 
for  truth,  we  must  deprive  them  even 
of  that  comfort.  The  losing  of  the 
disputed  game  was  not  a  ridiculous 
blunder,  however  vexatious.  On  the 
contrary,  the  series  of  moves  by  which 
they  lost  the  chance  of  winning,  was 
at  first  a  very  promising  attack,  and 
had  the  additional  temptation  of 
appearing  brilliant  and  enterprising. 
If  any  chess-player  will  set  up  the 
men  at  the  27th  move  of  the  London 
Club,  or  glance  at  the  diagram  given 
in  Mr  Staunton's  periodical  for  May 
1850,  he  will  sec  that  nothing  but  the 
utmost  skill  and  caution  on  the  part 
of  Edinburgh  could  have  successfully 
warded  off  the  attack.  The  Ixmdon 
Club  had  not  contemplated  the  defence 
which  they  met  with  ;  and  if,  in 
these  circumstances,  they  were  seduced 
into  an  ingenious  but  unsound  attack, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  they  mani- 
fested want  of  circumspection,  an 
important  qualification  in  a  chess- 
player; but  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  committing  a  ridiculous  blunder. 
They  talk  of  having  "thrown  away" 
a  rook.  They  did  no  such  thing. 
The  rook  was  played  not  by  mistake, 
bnt  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
taken  in  the  course  of  their  dashing 
but  unsuccessful  attack.  And  in  Mr 
Lewis's  analyses,  it  will  be  found 
that  many  of  his  methods  of  winning, 
at  previous  stages  of  the  game, 
involve  this  very  sacrifice  of  the 
rook. 

The  refusal  of  the  Edinburgh  Club 
to  allow  the  recall  of  the  27th  and 
26th  moves  loses  all  its  importance 
when  it  is  known  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  fate  of  the  game.  But  we  should 
in  any  circumstances  be  sorry  to 
believe  that,  in  so  refusing,  "they 
had  done  what  deserved  the  cen- 
sure   bestowed    on    them   by   the 


Quarterly  reviewer.  In  considering 
the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  there 
are  only  two  lights  in  which  the 
request  may  be  viewed.  They  were 
either  asked  to  do  what  the  London 
Club  had  a  right  to  demand,  or  they 
were  asked  to  grant  a  favour  to  the 
London  Club.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  former  view  is  supported  by  any 
of  the  English  writers.  Even  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  docs  not  say  that 
the  London  Club  had  a  right  to  recall 
the  moves ;  and  on  this  question  of 
right  it  appears  to  us  that  there  can- 
not be  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
The  letter  containing  the  moves  was 
despatched  to  the  Post-office.  It 
was  held  by  the  Post -office  for  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
was  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  party  sending  it.  The  piece,  in 
every  sense,  was  therefore  ulet  go" 
by  the  player ;  and  the  8th  Article  of 
Sarratt's  laws  of  chess,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  games  should  be 
played,  provides  that  "  as  long  as  a 
player  holds  a  piece,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  play  it  where  he  chooses;  but 
when  he  has  let  it  go,  he  cannot 
recall  his  move."  Accordingly,  tho 
London  Club  never  attempted  to 
contest  the  question  of  right.  They 
stated  that  they  had  u  no  hesitation 
in  acceding  to  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee's construction,"  and  adhering 
to  the  moves.  In  fact,  the  construc- 
tion put  on  the  point  by  the  Edinburgh 
Club  was  not  only  assented  to  by 
the  London  players  at  the  time,  but 
several  members  of  the  committee 
admitted  afterwards,  that  it  was 
unquestionably  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  the  case,  and  no  member 
of  the  London  Club  ever  hinted  a 
complaint  on  the  subject,  except 
what  was  insinuated  by  Mr  Lewis 
in  the  publication  referred  to. 

Were  the  Edinburgh  Club  u  to  blame" 
for  not  granting  the  favour  which  was 
asked  of  them?  On  this  question 
we  think  there  is  quite  as  little  doubt 
as  the  other.  We  have  a  strong  and 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  strict  play  in  all  games.  It  is  the 
only  fair  and  rational  system ;  for 
once  allow  indulgence,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  limit  at  which  it 
should  stop.  But  we  think  that  the 
remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  game  of  chess,  in  which  rigour  is 
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absolutely  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  habits  fitted  for  the  proper 
playing  of  the  game.  Above  all,  in 
an  important  match  at  chess,  any- 
thing but  the  strict  game  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  A  high-spirited 
antagonist  will  scorn  to  ask  a  favour, 
or  even  to  grumble  about  the  commis- 
sion of  a  blunder.  He  submits  in 
silence,  and  plays  on  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  his  fault  by  redoubled  care 
and  attention.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  were  to  be  expected  to  grant 
favours  to  his  blundering  antagonist, 
it  is  plain  that  his  very  good  qualities 
would  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  match.  The  Edinburgh  Club 
played  in  the  belief  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  were  to  apply  with  equal 
strictness  to  both  parties;  and  though 
there  was  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
recall  a  move,  they  never  proposed 
this,  or  even  spoke  of  the  occasions  for 
it,  except  in  answer  to  Mr  Lewis's 
observations  on  the  proposed  recall  of 
the  27th  move.  In  the  very  game  in 
which  this  move  was  made,  the  Edin- 
burgh committee  had  at  a  previous 
point  in  the  game  made  a  move  which 
they  discovered  to  be  unsound,  or  at 
least  doubtful.  Their  report  bears 
that  "  application  was  made  to  the 
Post-office  to  have  the  letter  con- 
taining it  restored,  but  without  effect. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the  letter 
was  looked  upon  as  delivered,  the 
Post-office  being  regarded  as  holding 
it,  not  on  behalf  of  the  Club  from 
which  it  had  been  sent,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  Club  to  which  it  was  addressed ; 
and  therefore  no  attempt  was  made  to 
countermand  the  move,  by  transmit- 
ting another  letter  by  the  same  post. 
The  8th  article  of  the  laws  was  con- 
sidered to  be  too  clear  and  explicit  to 
warrant  a  recall."  This  conduct  of 
the  Edinburgh  Club  appears  to  us  the 
manly  and  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  such  a  circumstance,  and  in- 
finitely better  than  trying  to  make  it 
the  foundation  of  a  complaint  of  rigor- 
ous procedure  on  the  part  of  their 
opponents. 

The  same  thing  happened  again  to 
the  Edinburgh  Club  in  the  fourth 
game.  In  consequence  of  having  put 
up  the  game  erroneously,  they  sent 
an  impossible  move  —  that  is  to 
•ay,  they  directed  a  Knight  to  be 


moved  to  a  square  already  occupied 
by  their  King.  They  discovered  the 
mistake  before  the  letter  had  left 
Edinburgh,  but  considered  themselves 
as  having  incurred  the  penalty  of 
playing  an  impossible  move,  which 
was,  in  the  option  of  their  adversary, 
either  to  move  the  Knight  to  some 
other  square,  or  to  move  their  King. 
Of  these  two,  the  move  of  the  King 
was  infinitely  the  better  play,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  save  time,  a 
note  was  written  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter  explaining  the  mistake,  and 
stating  that  the  Edinburgh  commit- 
tee held  themselves  bound  to  move 
the  Knight,  which  it  was  presumed 
the  London  Club  would  enforce,  as 
the  more  severe  penalty.  The  Lon- 
don Club  did  so ;  and  yet  Mr  Lewis, 
in  his  notes  to  this  game,  rather 
disingenuously,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
represented  the  London  Club  as 
having  yielded  an  advantage  to  their 
antagonists,  in  accepting  the  move  of 
the  Knight.  This  merely  accidental 
blunder,  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh 
Club,  was  one  cause  of  their  loss  of 
the  fourth  game. 

Seeing  that  the  Edinburgh  Club 
thus  on  all  occasions  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  most  rigorous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  game,  we  can- 
not hold  the  Quarterly  Review  as 
justified  in  saying  that  they  were  "  to 
blame"  in  not  allowing  the  London 
Club  to  retract  a  move.  But  we 
appeal  from  the  Quarterly  reviewer  as 
a  partisan  of  England,  to  the  Quarterly 
reviewer,  as  an  impartial  enunciator 
of  general  propositions  respecting  the 
game  of  chess.  Hear  what  he  says 
about  the  absurdity  of  giving  back 
moves : — 

"  Another  advantage  has  arisen  from 
the  multiplication  of  clubs,  and  conse- 
quent publication  of  accurate  rules — viz., 
that  the  strict  game  is  now  played,  in- 
stead of  those  courteous  surrenders  of 
advantages  offered  by  a  heedless  adver- 
sary, which  used  often  to  make  winners 
of  those  who  had  received  back  two  or 
three  leading  pieces  in  the  course  of  the 
game.  These  were  a  source  of  endless 
unpleasant  discussions,  besides  being  in 
themselves  an  absurdity.  We  confess 
we  have  no  notion  of  rewarding  an  oppo- 
nent for  his  oversights.  We  would  show 
him  as  little  mercy  as  Mr  Smith  O'Brien 
would  to  Lord  Clarendon.  Nay,  we 
should  be  moved  hereto  by  a  consider*- 
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Hon  of  his  benefit  as  well  as  our  own  — 
for  why  should  we  teach  him  vacillation 
and  heedlessness  t " 

Again,  among  a  portentous  list  of 
narrow-minded  delusions,  he  gives  as 
"  Delusion  the  Fifth— 

"<  That  it  is  illiberal  to  play  the  strict 
game.'  To  this  we  can  only  reply,  that 
other  methods  are  but  a  miserable  imita- 
tion. People  talk  of  the  hardship  of 
*  losing  a  game  by  an  oversight/  and  so 
on.  It  is  much  harder  to  arrive  at  no- 
thing bat  *  conclusions  inconclusive,'  and 
to  have  the  game  terminate  in  an  Irish 
discussion  which  of  the  two  parties  made 
the  greatest  blunders." 

We  ngrec  in  every  word  of  this; 
and  we  only  wonder  that  so  sound  a 
rcasoner  should  himself  fall  under  the 
delusion  which  he  exposes — so  severe 
a  censor  should  commit  the  very 
offence  which  he  condemns. 

On  the  whole,  as  regards  the  pro- 
posed recall  of  the  27th  and  28th 
moves  of  the  second  game,  we  think 
these  three  propositions  are  conclu- 
sively established,  1.  That  neither 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game, 
nor  upon  any  other  principle  which 
does  or  ought  to  regulate  the  playing 
of  matches,  were  the  London  Club 
eutitled  to  have  their  proposal  acceded 
to.  2.  That  though  it  had  been  ac- 
ceded to,  and  these  moves  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  recalled,  the  London  Club 
could  not  have  bettered  their  situa- 
tion, as  the  opportunity  of  wiuning 
was  already  irretrievably  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  2Gth  move,  which  was 
not*  asked  to  be  recalled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was,  expressly  adhered  to. 
3.  That  the  impression  which  Eng- 
lish chess-players  have  so  industri- 
ously attempted  to  create,  that  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Edinburgh  to 
allow  the  27th  and  28th  moves  to  be 
recalled  was  what  prevented  the  Lon- 
don Club  from  winning  the  game,  can 
only  exist  through  a  confusion  bet  ween 
these  moves  and  the  previous  one, 
which  the  London  Club  had  adhered 
to  after  a  renewed  examination,  not 
having  even  then  discovered  that  it 
was  unsound. 

Before  leaving  the  second  game,  we 
have  this  last  additional  remark  to 
make  about  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  erro- 
neous assumptions  and  inferences  of 
the  English  writers,  that  the  winning 
4>f  that  game  would  have  decided  the 


match  in  their  favour.  It  wis  the 
first  won  game ;  and  though  it  is  tine 
that  the  London  Club  subsequently  won 
the  fourth  game,  which  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  second,  it  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  fourth  game,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  would 
not  have  been  played  if  the  second  had 
been  won  by  London,  who  in  that  case 
would  have  had  the  openiug  of  the 
fourth.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
having  to  open  was  a  disadvantage. 
All  we  assert  is,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  game,  which  the  Edinburgh  Club 
lost  partly  through  a  mistake  in  setting 
up  the  men,  and  through  another  blun- 
der, not  very  different  in  its  character, 
would  not  have  been  played  at  all  if 
London  had  won  the  second  game. 
Besides,  the  fourth  game  would,  in 
other  respects,  have  been  played  under 
very  different  circumstances.  The 
opening  of  the  second  game  by  the 
London  Club  was  one  which  none  of 
the  Edinburgh  players  had  ever  seen 
before,  though,  from  this  match,  it 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
opcuing.  They  believed,  however, 
from  their  consideration  of  the  second 
game,  that  the  London  Club  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  opening,  and  they  thought 
it  wonld  be  a  spirited  thing  to  return 
it  upon  their  antagonists.  This  they 
did  in  the  third  game.  The  event  re- 
warded their  enterprising  conduct. 
They  gained  a  decided  advantage; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth  game  they  believed  that  it 
would  never  require  to  be  finished,  as 
they  thought  that  by  winning  the  third 
game  they  would  gain  the  match. 
This  accounts  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  they  played  the  fourth  game, 
though  we  think  nothing  can  excuse 
carelessness  in  playing  chess.  They 
were  ultimately  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  gaining  the  third  fame, 
as  the  London  Club  succeeded  iu  draw- 
ing it ;  and  this  rendered  a  fifth  game 

necessary- 
Down  to  the  fifth  game  it  appears 
plain  enough,  from  the  above  exami- 
nation, that  the  Edinburgh  Club  had 
maintained,  at  the  very  least,  an 
equal  position  to  their  antagonists. 
The  first  game  bad  been  drawn,  with 
no  advantage  at  any  stage  of  it,  in 
favour  of  either  party.  The  second 
had  been  won  by  Edinburgh,  bnt  was 
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subject  to  the  observation  that,  at  one 
point,  London  might  have  won  had 
they  played  as  well  as  they  afterwards 
discovered  they  might  have  done.  The 
third  game  was  drawn ;  bat  the  ad- 
vantage thronghont  had  been  in  favour 
of  Edinburgh,  though  not  sufficiently 
so  for  winning ;  and,  as  was  the  case 
with  London  in  the  previous  game, 
Edinburgh  failed  to  perceive  that  by 
moving  differently  at  a  certain  point, 
they  would  have  been  victorious.  The 
fourth  game  was  lost  by  Ediuburgh, 
partly  through  an  accidental  and 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  blun- 
der, and  partly  through  another  piece 
of  carelessness  of  a  similar  character. 
After  a  contest  thus  maintained  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
game,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 


was  comparatively  inexperienced. 
It  had  only  been  instituted  in  1822, 
and  the  match  was  begun  in  1824. 
It  comprehended,  almost  exclusively, 
professional  geutlcmen  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  who  bad  not, 
generally  speaking,  much  leisure  or 
opportunity  for  seeking  antagonists 
out  of  their  own  little  circle  of  chess- 
players at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  is  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis  of  England, 
in  greater  abundance  than  anywhere 
else,  that  combination  of  leisure  with 
intellectual  power,  which  gives  the 
promise  of  good  chess-playiug.  But 
these  circumstances  do  not  lead  our 
minds  to  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr 
Staunton  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer 
have  come,  that  the  winning  of  the 


the  palm  of  superiority,  in  point  of    match  by  the  Edinburgh  Club  was  an 


play,  must  rest  with  the  victor  in  that 
game.  And  it  was  a  game  worthy  to 
determine  that  question  as  well  as  the 
match.  The  Edinburgh  Club  had 
again  returned  upon  their  antagonists 
their  own  opening.  In  order  to  secure 
scope  for  the  action  of  their  pieces, 
they  showed  considerable  intrepidity 
in  disregarding  the  ordinary  rules 
against  doubled  and  isolated  pawns  ; 
and  so  admirably  had  they  analysed 
the  game,  that  for  a  great  many 
moves  they  knew  that  victory  wa3 
certain,  though  all  the  while  the 
London  Club,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  some  of  their  own  members, 
were  blind  to  the  fate  that  was  awaiting 
them;  and  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  game  was  in  their  own  hands. 
This  fifth  game  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  chess-players  as  one  of  the 


most  remarkable   in   the   annals  of    Prince  Henry- 


accident.  We  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  hold,  considering  the  character  of  the 
contest  as  explained  by  us  above, 
that  they  are  a  proof  of  the  greater 
natural  chess-playing  capacity  of  the 
members  of  the  Club  which  won  the 
match  under  such  disadvantages. 
Again,  Mr  Staunton  asks  where  are 
the  previous  exploits  to  which  the 
Edinburgh  players  could  point,  such 
as  those  that  the  members  of  the 
London  Club  had  performed?  The 
answer  is,  None.  They  never  had,  and 
never  sought  the  "opportunity  of 
performing  any  great  chess  exploit, 
except  beating  the  London  Club. 
But  in  so  doing  they  made  their  own 
all  the  previous  victories  of  the 
London  Club.  The  event  snowed 
that  they  might,  without  presumption, 
have    expressed    the    sentiment    of 


chess ;  and  appears  to  us  conclusive, 
so  far  as  regards  the  internal  evidence 
derived  from  the  games  themselves, 
that  the  superiority,  in  point  of  play, 
lay  with  the  Edinburgh  Club,  and 
that  their  winning  the  match  was  not 
a  mere  accident. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other  data 
for  determining  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  two  Clubs;  but  we  cannot  admit 
the  correctness  of  any  of  those  men- 
tioned by  the  Quarterly  reviewer  or 
Mr  Staunton.  It  is  troe,  as  these  gen- 
tlemen say,  that  the  Edinburgh  Club 


"  Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good,  my  lord, 
To  engross  np  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf  ; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  *hall  render  every  glory  up. 

•  ••••• 

And  all  the  budding  honours  on  his  crest 
1*11  crop  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head." 

With  which  valorous  quotation  we 
draw  our  remarks  to  a  close, 
submitting  that  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Club  are  bound  to  invite 
us  to  a  special  sitting  at  a  board, 
which  shall  be  garnished  with  some 
other  material  more  soft  and  digestible 
than  chessmen. 
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The  dismal  efforts  of  the  Free- 
trading  party  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  their  unnatural  and  mischievous 
scheme,  afford  the  sorest  indication 
of  their  own  consciousness  that  they 
have  committed  a  grievous  error.  In 
their  attempts  to  make  head  against 
the  symptoms  of  reaction  which  are 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  public 
mind,  they  exhibit  no  nnity  of  pur- 
pose ;  they  are  not  agreed  even  as  to 
the  facts  from  which  their  arguments 
should  be  drawn.  A  few  months  ago, 
we  were  told  that  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity. The  existence  of  agricul- 
tural distress  was  denied ;  the  ship- 
ping interest  was  said  to  be  in  the 
most  healthy  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion ;  the  manufacturers  had  so  many 
orders  that  their  ability  to  execute 
was  impeded;  wages  were  rising — 
pauperism  decreasing—in  short,  no 
one  could  recall  to  memory  times  of 
more  general  happiness  and  content. 
Such  was  the  picture  drawn  by  Min- 
isterial limners,  no  further  back  than 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  should  so  soon  have 
vanished  like  a  dissolving  view. 
Down  to  the  present  moment,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
motive  for  so  monstrous  a  fiction. 
Nobody  believed  it :  nobody  could 
believe  it,  for  it  ran  counter  to  every 
man's  knowledge  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  his  opinion  as  to  those  of  his 
neighbour.  The  agriculturists  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  falsehood  in  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned— so  did  the  ship- 
owners— so  did  the  shopkeepers — so 
did  the  manufacturers,  whose  circu- 
lars acknowledged  depression  for  the 
present,  and  held  out  little  hope  for 
the  future.  The  Ministerial  averment 
answered  no  purpose,  save  to  excite 
a  general  burst  of  disapprobation. 
Conceived  in  fraud,  it  was  abandoned 
with  cowardice.  A  lower  tone  was 
assumed.  Distress  was  admitted — 
but  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  we 
may  remark  that  such  admissions  are 
peculiarly  convenient  and  innocuous 
to  those  who  make  them,  inasmuch 
as  the  actual  degree  or  prevalence  of 


the  suffering  must  still  remain  matter 
of  debate.  Indeed,  no  statistics,  how- 
ever ingenious  or  elaborated,  can  fur- 
nish data  for  determining  so  delicate 
a  point.  But  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  distress,  even  in  a  miti- 
gated form,  was  no  easy  task  for 
those  who  were  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  exclude  the  operation  of 
free  trade.  Their  prosperity  balance- 
sheet  stood  awkwardly  in  the  way. 
Pluming  themselves  upon  increased 
exports,  and  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  had  been  driven  for  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  assign  some 
reason  for  the  remarkable  depression 
at  home.  The  old  shift  of  railway  calls 
would  no  longer  suit  their  purpose. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  regardless  of  a  certain 
personal  passage  of  his  life  connected 
with  the  opening  of  the  Trent  Valley, 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  turning  out 
that  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness ; 
but  the  time  had  gone  by ;  the  calls 
were  paid  up  or  suspended;  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  effrontery 
to  maintain  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  consumers  of  these  kingdoms  had 
been  materially  injured  by  their 
imprudent  dalliance  with  scrip.  There 
was  no  tightness  in  the  money 
market ;  no  external  cause  to  inter- 
fere with  the  successful  operation  of 
industry,  capital,  or  enterprise.  Yet 
still  there  was  distress ;  and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  the  complaint  was 
universal.  The  value  of  produce  had 
fallen,  effecting  thereby  a  correspond - 
.  ing  decline  in  rents,  and  every  kind 
of  uncertain  profit.  Employment 
grew  scarcer  every  day,  whilst  the 
number  of  applicants  increased.  The 
burden  of  taxation,  however,  still 
remained  undiminished.  The  creditor 
could  still  exact  the  stipulated  amount 
of  money  from  his  debtor,  without 
deduction,  although  the  labour  of  the 
debtor  was  reduced  in  point  of  value 
by  at  least  a  third.  Such  were,  and 
are,  the  leading  phenomena,  to  ac- 
count for  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Free-traders  has  been  exercised. 

They  have,  we  are  bound  to  say,  cut 
an  exceedingly  sorry  figure  in  explana- 
tion. They  have  got  in  their  mouths  a 
few  cant  phrases,  which,  when  assailed, 
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they  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  their 
meaning.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps 
the  most  favourite,  refers  to  the  "  tran- 
sition state" — a  peculiar  phase  of  suf- 
fering, which  they  maintain  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  every  consid- 
erable change  in  the  fiscal  regulations 
of  the  empire.  This  "  transition  state," 
in  politics,  would  appear  to  correspond 
to  that  which,  in  medicine,  was  fa- 
voured by  Mr  St  John  Long.  In 
order  to  become  better,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  patient,  in  the  first 
instance,  materially  worse  —  to  in- 
flict artificial  wounds  and  promote 
suppuration,  in  the  hope  that  these 
may  afterwards  be  healed.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  none  "of  our 
political  doctors  have  as  yet  ventured 
to  specify  the  nature  of  the  curatory 
process.  They  leave  us  woefully  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  means  which  are 
to  be  adopted  for  remedying  the  evil ; 
and  they  obstinately  refuse  to  predict 
what  kind  of  state  is  to  follow  upon 
this  of  transition.  In  truth,  they  are 
utterly  at  sea.  They  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief which  they  have  wrought ;  they 
cannot  find  or  invent  an  extraneous 
excuse,  which  will  avail  them,  in  the 
opinion  even  of  the  loosest  thinker,  to 
maintain  the  delusion  that  the  present 
distress  and  stagnation  are  attribut- 
able to  any  other  cause  than  that  of  low 
prices,  occasioned  by  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and  they  are  attempting  to  con- 
ceal their  chagrin  and  disappointment 
at  the  disastrous  issue  of  their  expe- 
riment under  the  cover  of  general 
terms  and  vague  ambiguous  phrases 
— a  rhetorical  expedient  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  weight  with  those 
who  have  been  made  the  victims  of 
their  rashness  or  vacillation. 

Latterly,  indeed,  some  portions  of 
the  public  press  have  shown  symp- 
toms of  being  more  specific,  and  very 
glad  should  we  be  if  Ministers  would 
follow  that  example.  We  are  told 
that  present  prices  are  merely  excep- 
tional, and  that  they  must  shortly 
improve.  The  mere  adoption  of  this 
argument  shows  that  such  writers 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  cheap- 
ness is  an  unqualified  blessing— that 
they  still  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
it  is  impossible  altogether  to  separate 
the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 


consumer — and  that  they  are  still 
alive  to  the  fundamental  political 
axiom,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country 
depends  mainly  upon  the  value  of  its 
produce.  Were  it  otherwise,  they 
would  be  supporters  of  the  most 
astounding  paradox  that  was  ever 
advanced.  The  price  of  the  loaf 
must  rise  correspondingly  with  that 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat;  beef  and 
mutton  are  sold  by  the  stone  or  by 
the  pound,  in  proportion  to  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  living  animal.  If 
wheat  were  to  rise  to  56s.,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  average  cost  of  its 
production  in  this  country,  bread 
would  become  so  much  dearer,  and, 
in  that  case,  the  working-man  could 
be  no  better  off  than  he  was  before 
the  corn  laws  were  repealed.  We 
have  heard  it  said,  and  we  firmly 
believe  it  to  be  the  case,  that  many 
of  the  public  men,  of  both  parties, 
who  voted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  did 
so  under  the  full  conviction  that  there 
could  be  no  material  decline — that 
they  were  misled  by  the  onesided, 
imperfect,  and  fallacious  reports  as  to 
the  state,  quality,  and  extent  of  the 
Continental  harvests,  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament — and  that  they 
never  would  have  consented  to  such  a 
measure,  had  they  foreseen  the  results 
which  are  now  unhappily  before  us. 
We  gather  this,  not  merely  from 
rumour,  but  from  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1846.  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Lord  John  Russell  both  treated  as 
visionary  the  notion  of  any  material 
decline  —  Lord  Palmerston  went 
further  ;  and  we  think  it  useful  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  his  speech,  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Corn  Importation  Bill.  Referring 
to  the  surplus  quantity  of  Continental 
grain,  he  said — 

a  The  surplus  quantity  now,  or  from 
time  to  time  in  existence,  is  merely  the 
superfluity  of  abundant  seasons  held  for 
a  time  in  store  to  meet  the  alternate 
deficiency  of  bad  years.  Till  the  bad 
years  come,  that  corn  is  cheap,  because 
it  is  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand ;  but 
the  moment  we  go  into  the  foreign 
market  as  buyers,  to  purchase  up  this 
surplus,  prices  abroad  vill  rise.  Not 
only  will  the  British  demand,  as  a  new 
competition  with  foreign  demand,  natu- 
rally cause  a  rise  of  prices,  but  our  own 
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merchants  will  compete  against  each 
other,  until,  by  a  rise  of  prices  abroad, 
the  profit  of  their  importations  shall  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  usual  rate  of 
mercantile  profit  upon  capital  employed 
in  other  ways.  There  is,  therefore,  very 
little  probability  that  the  importation  of 
the  existing  surplus  quantity  of  corn  in 
foreign  markets  will  materially  lower 
prices  in  this  country." 

We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  Viscount — 
however  singular  these  may  appear 
to  persons  of  ordinary  understanding 
— we  merely  refer  to  his  conclusion, 
which  we  think  is  plain  enough,  to 
the  effect  that  free  importations  could 
not  materially  lower  prices.  Nay, 
we  could  extract  from  the  speeches  of 
Sir  Robert  Feci  himself,  passages 
which  would  go  far  to  show  that  he 
entertained  the  same  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  wariness 
which  he  exhibited  when  challenged 
by  Lord  George  Ben  thick  to  state  his 
views  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the 
change  on  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce.  Well,  then,  if  this  be  the 
-case — if  there  was  actually  a  strong 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  lead- 
ing men  who  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  that  the  expressed 
fears  of  the  agricultural  party  were 
unfounded— arc  we  not  entitled  now 
to  require  that  the  question  should  be 
brought  to  a  very  narrow  issue  in- 
deed ?  So  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
our  calculations  have  proved  right — 
theirs  entirely  wrong.  We  main- 
tained that,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  protective  duties,  the  price 
of  grain  in  this  country  would  decline 
to  a  point  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  they  averred  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  happen.  Nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the 
iicw  system  came  into  full  operation, 
and  the  general  averages  of  wheat 
•throughout  the  country  have  fallen, 
*ud  have  remained  for  many  mouths 
below  40s.  per  quarter.  In  spite  of 
the  accurate  and  veracious  informa- 
tion of  writers  in  the  Economist  and 
other  Ministerial  prints,  who  have 
been  assuring  us,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  that  the  whole  available  sup- 
plies of  grain  have  been  pumped  out 
of  the  Continent,  importations  con- 
tinue undiminished.  In  May  1850 
wo  receive  from  abroad  the  equiva- 


lent of  a  million  quarters  of  grain  ; 
France  pours  in  her  flour,  to  the  panic 
even  of  our  millers ;  and,  instead  of 
diminution,  there  are  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  a  greater  deluge  than 
before.  Now,  if  the  Free-traders,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  are  honest  in 
their  views — as  many  of  them,  we 
believe,  undoubtedly  are — they  are 
bound  to  tell  us  how  far  and  how  long 
they  intend  this  experiment  to  last  ? 
Of  course,  if  it  is  no  experiment  at 
all,  but  an  absolute  rigorous  finality, 
there  is  no  ueed  of  entering  into  dis- 
cussion. If  everything  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  cheapness,  let  cheapness  be 
the  rule ;  only  do  not  let  us  behold  the 
anomaly  of  the  advocates  of  that  sys- 
tem pfophesying  a  rise  of  prices  as  a 
general  boon  to  the  country.  If 
otherwise,  snrely  some  tangible  period 
should  be  assigned  for  the  endurance 
of  this  experitnentum  cruris.  We 
entirely  coincide  with  Lord  John 
Russell  in  his  dislike  to  vacillating 
legislation,  and  we  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  precipitate  matters.  We 
think  it  preferable,  in  every  way,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  country  should  be 
■  opened  to  a  sense  of  its  true  condition 
by  a  process  which,  to  be  effectual, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  painful. 
But  we  arc  greatly  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  may  arise 
ere  long,  from  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Ministers  to  give  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  their  intentions,  supposing 
that  the  present  prices  shall  continue; 
or  to  indicate  what  relief,  if  any,  can 
be  given  to  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
As  to  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
fall  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
law,  we  entertain  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  There  is  no  one  symptom 
visible  of  its  abatement ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  experience  of  each  succeed- 
ing month  tends  to  fortify  our  previous 
impressions.  The  decline  in  the 
value  of  cattle  is  as  great  as  in  that  of 
cereal  produce.  We  have  already,  in 
a  former  paper,  had  occasion  to  state 
the  extent  of  that  fall  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year: 
the  accounts  received  of  the  state 
of  the  Dumbarton  market,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  are  still  more  dis- 
astrous than  before.  Throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands —  we  do  not  know,  indeed, 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  make  any 
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exception  —  black  cattle,  the  staple 
of  the  country,  will  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  rearing.  The  enormous  im- 
portation of  provisions  from  America 
is  annihilating  this  branch  of  produce, 
with  what  compensating  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  an  economist  to  explain. 

This  is  a  state  of  matters  which 
cannot  continue  long  without  manifest 
danger  even  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  It  is  quite  plain  that,  at 
present  rates,  agriculture  cannot  be 
carried  on  as  heretofore  in  Great 
Britain.  The  farmer  has  been  the 
first  sufferer;  the  turn  of  the  land- 
owner is  approaching.  Let  us  illus- 
trate this  shortly.  There  must  be,  on 
an  average  of  ordinary  years,  a  certain 
price  at  which  wheat  can  be  grown 
remuneratively  in  this  country.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  no  mean  authority  on 
the  subject,  has  indicated  his  opinion 
that  such  price  may  be  stated  at  or 
about  56s.  per  quarter.  Mr  James 
Wilson,  rating  it  somewhat  lower, 
fixes  it  at  52s.  2d.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  wheat  for  the  future  shall  average 
over  England  39s.  per  quarter,  and 
that  the  produce  of  the  acre  is  twenty- 
four  bushels,  the  loss  on  each  acre  of 
wheat  hereafter  raised  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  £2,  lis.— 
according  to  Mr  Wilson,  £1,  19s.  6d. 
What  deduction  of  rent  can  meet 
such  a  depreciation  as  this  ?  Exclud- 
ing Middlesex,  which  is  clearly  ex- 
ceptional, the  highest  rented  county 
of  England,  Leicester,  is  estimated  at 
£1, 14s.  lOd.  per  acre;  Warwickshire, 
at  £1,  lis.  6d.;  and  Lincolnshire  at 
£1,  8s.  Haddington  and  Fife,  the 
highest  rented  counties  of  Scotland, 
are  estimated  at  £1,  5s.  6d.  per  acre. 
This  of  course  includes  much  land  of  an  . 
inferior  description ;  but  we  believe 
that,  for  the  best  arable  land,  an  average 
rent  of  40s.  per  acre  may  be  assumed. 
In  that  case,  supposing  the  whole  rent 
to  be  given  up,  the  farmer  would  still 
be  a  loser  by  cultivation,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  correct  in  his  figures. 

Without  presuming  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  either  of 
the  calculations  submitted  by  these 
two  Free-trading  authorities,  we  think 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  favourable  of 
them,  taken  in  connection  with  pre- 
sent prices,  is  appalling  enough  to  the 
agriculturist,  whether  he  be  landlord 


or  tenant.  We  shall  see,  probably  in 
a  month  or  two,  whether  it  is  likely 
that  even  these  prices  can  be  main- 
tained. We  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country 
must  fall  to  the  level  of  the  cheapest 
market  from  which  we  can  derive  any 
considerable  supplies;  and  in  that 
case  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  we  may 
see  wheat  quoted  at  32s.  or  33s.,  as 
at  398.  or  40s.  But  the  matter  for 
our  consideration  is,  that,  ever  since 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  grain  has  been  greatly 
below  the  cost  of  its  production ;  and 
that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any 
amendment,  but  obviously  the  re- 
verse. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  state  of  matters  is 
too  clear  to  admit  of  argument.  The 
land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  The 
process  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be 
sure.  It  may,  doubtless,  be  retarded 
by  remissions  of  rent  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  farmer's  losses,  but  great 
enough  to  induce  him  to  renew  his 
efforts  for  another  year  with  the  like 
miserable  result ;  until  at  length  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  is  made  bankrupt, 
and  the  landowner  occcpies  his  place. 
We  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to 
depict  the  effect  of  such  a  social  revo- 
lution. All  the  misery  which  has 
been  already  felt — and  that  is  far 
greater  than  our  rulers  will  permit 
themselves  to  believe  —  would  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  calamitous 
consummation  of  Free  Trade. 

Tet  it  is  towards  that  point  that 
we  are  rapidly  tending.  Some  of  the 
fierce  and  more  plain-spoken  Radical 
journals  are  so  far  from  contradicting 
our  views,  that  thev  openly  rejoice  in 
the  havoc  which  nas  been  already 
made,  and  in  the  wider  ruin  which  is 
impending.  They  say  plainly,  look- 
ing to  the  funds,  that  they  see  no 
method  of  escaping  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  moneyed  interest,  except 
through  the  prostration  of  the  land- 
lords. Their  meaning  is  quite  distinct 
and  undisguised.  .  They  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  national  debt,  by  reducing 
the  value  of  produce  so  low,  that  the 
usual  amount  of  taxation  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  levied  ;  and  their  scheme,  how- 
ever nefarious,  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  plausibility.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Currency  Act  of  1819  has 
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operated  most  injuriously  upon  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  by  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  claims  of  the  creditor; 
and  that  these  claims,  along  with  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government, 
must  be  paid,  ante  omnia,  from  the 
industrial  produce  of  the  year.  The 
cheapening  process,  therefore,  is  one 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  taxation.  The  anomaly  in 
legislation  of  forcibly  reducing  the 
value  of  produce,  and  yet  maintaining 
stringently  an  artificial  standard  of 
taxation,  has  been  reserved  for  our 
times ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  its 
effects  are  visible  and  confessed,  few 
persons  have  courage  or  patience 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 
Free  Trade  and  a  Fettered  Currency 
are  things  that  cannot  possibly  co- 
exist for  any  length  of  time ;  and  our 
sole  surprise  is,  that  any  statesman 
could  be  shortsighted  enough  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Taken 
singly,  either  of  them  is  a  great  evil 
to  a  country  situated  like  ours — taken 
together,  they  become  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. But  we  have  no  wish,  at 
the  present  time,  to  depart  from  the 
point  before  us.  We  are  merely 
taking  the  evidence  of  adversaries,  to 
show  that  our  views  as  to  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  great  productive 
classes  of  Britain  are  so  far  from  ex- 
aggerated that  they  are  acknowledged 
by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of 
Free  Trade.  The  fundholder,  never- 
theless, may  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  these  financial  hints,  which  in- 
dicate an  ulterior  purpose. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
interest  throughout  the  three  King- 
doms at  this  moment,  and  such  are 
the  prospects  before  us.  The  evidence, 
albeit  not  taken  before  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  is  too 
unanimous  to  admit  of  a  doubt; 
county  after  county,  district  after 
district,  parish  after  parish  throughout 
England,  have  testified  to  their 
melancholy  condition.  The  Times 
may  talk  of  mendicity,  and  the  Econo- 
mist may  trump  up  figures  to  show 
that  the  farmers  ought  to  be  making 
a  profit  even  at  present  prices ;  but 
neither  irony  nor  fiction  can  avail  to 
discredit  or  pervert  facta  so  well 
authenticated  as  these.  Of  these 
facts  parliament  is  fully  cognisant — 
not  only  from  the  individual  know- 


ledge of  members  as  to  what  is  pass- 
ing abroad — not  only  from  the  senti- 
ments expressed  at  many  hundred 
meetings,  independent  of  the  great 
demonstrations  lately  made  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool — but  from  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented 
to  both  Houses,  praying  for  a  reversal 
of  that  policy  which  has  proved  so 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  large 
section  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Yet  still  Parliament  is  silent,  and  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown  refuses 
to  sanction  that  appeal  to  the  country, 
which  the  exigency  of  the  case  would 
seem  to  require,  and  which  has  been 
resorted  to  on  occasions  far  less  per- 
emptory and  pressing  than  this. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Our 
wish  simply  is  to  record  the  fact  of 
such  silence  and  refusal, — not  to  be 
rash  in  censure.  We  cannot,  and  do 
not  forget  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  last  general  elec- 
tion —  the  political  tergiversation 
which  preceded  it,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  which  were  then  enter- 
tained by  many,  as  to  the  working  of 
the  new  system, — or  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  parties.  Even  the  most  strenu- 
ous opponents  of  the  Free-Trade 
measures,  since  these  had  passed  into 
a  law,  however  iniquitously  carried, 
were  desirous  that  the  experiment 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  impeded  in  its  progress, 
so  long  as,  by  themoet  liberal  construc- 
tion, it  could  be  held  to  justify  the 
anticipations  of  its  authors.  Many 
names  of  great  weight,  influence,  and 
authority  were  found  among  the  roll 
of  those  who  consented  to  the  new 
measures;  and  it  was  most  natural 
that,  throughout  the  country,  a  number 
of  persons  should  be  found  willing  to 
surrender  their  own  judgment  upon 
a  matter  yet  untried,  which  had 
received  so  creditable "  a  sanction. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  majority  of 
members  returned  to  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  Free-traders, 
bound  to  the  system  by  the  double 
ties  of  previous  conviction  and  of 
pledge;  and  though  recent  elections, 
as  well  as  the  alarming  posture  of 
affairs,  have  contributed  materially 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  Home,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable as  yet  to  look  for  a  change, 
in  a  body  so  constituted,  at  least  to 
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that  extent  which  a  reversal  of  the 
adopted  policy  must  imply. 

Neither  can  we  rationally  expect, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  will  be  for- 
ward to  recognise  a  failure,  where  he 
confidently  anticipated  a  triumph. 
We  believe  him  to  have  been,  far 
more  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  dupe 
of  those  random  assertions  and  pre- 
sumptuous calculations  which  were 
thrust  forward  by  men  utterly  unfit, 
from  their  previous  habits  and  educa- 
tion, to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
subjects  of  such  magnitude  and  intri- 
cacy. We  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
even  now,  his  Lordship  had  some 
lingering  kind  of  faith  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  member  for  Westbury. 
Men  are  slow  to  believe  that  the 
ground  is  crumbling  from  below  their 
feet;  that  the  political  scaffolding 
which  they  assisted  to  rear  has  been 
pitched  in  a  marshy  quagmire.  Self 
love,  and  that  kind  of  pride  which  is 
so  nearly  allied  to  conceit  that  it 
often  assumes  the  form  of  obstinacy, 
stand  woefully  in  the  way  of  recanta- 
tion; and  moreover  in  the  present 
instance  to  recant  is  equivalent  to 
resign.  We  remember  well  the  pro- 
found and  sagacious  remark  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  "  the  miscarriage 
of  his  experiment  no  more  converts 
the  political  speculator,  than  the 
explosion  of  a  retort  undeceives  an 
alchymist."  Lord  John  Russell  in  all 
probability  is  not  yet  prepared,  from 
conviction,  to  revise  his  opinions  on  a 
question  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  com- 
mitted. He  has  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  so  long 
as  he  can  command  that  majority,  he 
is  entitled  to  persevere.  It  is  well 
that  our  friends,  whatever  pressing 
cause  they  may  have  for  their  im- 
patience, should  remember  these 
things;  and  not  be  too  forward  in 
pressing  wholesale  accusations,  either 
against  a  Parliament  chosen  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,*  or  a 
Minister  who  is  simply  adhering  to 
the  course  lone  since  avowed  by  him- 
self, and  acted  on  by  his  immediate 
predecessor.  We  may  regret,  and 
many  of  us  do  unquestionably  most 
bitterly  feel,  the  anomalous  position 
in  which  we  are  placed.  A  more 
cruel,  a  more  galling  thought  can 
hardly  be  imagined  than  the  convic- 


tion which  is  very  general  abroad, 
and  which  is  also  ours,  that  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  does  not  represent  the 
feelings  or  the  desires  of  the  people ; 
that  it  is  not  consulting  their  welfare 
or  protecting  their  interests;  and 
that  the  duration  of  that  Parliament 
alone  prevents  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  cause  of  British 
industry.  Yet  still,  while  we  feel  all 
this,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  others. 
We  cannot  coerce  opinion.  We  can- 
not force  honourable  members  at  once 
to  retrace  their  steps,  or  to  give  the 
lie  to  their  acknowledged  pledges. 
We  cannot  complain  of  open  wrong 
if  Ministers  decline  to  accept  our 
voices,  in  lieu  of  the  voices  of  those 
whom  we  formerly  sent  as  representa- 
tives. Their  answer  and  vindication 
lies  in  the  fact  of  their  Parliamentary 
majority.  Why  Parliament  should 
thus  be  placed  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  country,  is  a  very  different 
question.  We  need  not  go  far  in 
search  of  the  reason.  It  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  that  policy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
not  with  regard  to  the  abstract 
measures  of  Free  Trade,  but  for  the 
carrying  of  these  measures  into  effect, 
without  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
and  by  means  which  proved  how 
closely  deceit  is  allied  to  tyranny. 
Upon  his  head,  if  not  the  whole,  at 
least  the  primary  responsibility  rests. 
He  has  accepted  it,  and  let  it  abide 
with  him.  And  let  no  man  affirm 
that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  prolong- 
ing any  rancorous  feeling,  or  seeking 
to  rub  a  sore  which  by  this  time 
should  be  wellnigh  healed.  The 
time  for  indignation  and  anger,  if 
injury  coupled  with  perfidy  can  ever 
provoke  such  sentiments,  is  not  yet 
past;  it  is  now  in  its  fullest  force. 
Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  acted  as  ho 
ought  to  have  done — had  he  played 
the  part  of  a  British  statesman, 
sincerely  desirous  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude  the  will  of  the 
country  should  be  respected  —  the 
present  Parliament,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  decision  as  to  Free 
Trade  or  Protection,  would  at  least 
have  represented  the  wishes  of  the 
electoral  body;  and  if  subsequent 
events  had  shown  that  these  wishes 
were  more  sanguine  than  wise,  the 
error  would  have  been  a  national  one, 
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and  no  weight  of  individual  responsi- 
bility would  have  been  incurred. 
As  it  is,  wo  are  not  only  justified, 
but  we  are  performing  our  duty,  in 
indicating  the  real  and  sole  originator 
of  our  present  difficulties ;  and  with- 
out wishing  in  any  degree  to  trench 
upon  his  secret  sources  of  consola- 
tion, we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he 
will  derive  much  comfort  from  the 
knowledge,  that  his  tortuous  policy 
has  deprived  the  people  in  the  hour 
of  need  of  their  best  constitutional 
privilege  and  shield — the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  that  House 
which  is  emphatically  their  own, 
and  which,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  state,  must  lose  its  moral  power 
the  moment  that  it  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  will,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Commons. 

We  are  well  aware  that  such  re- 
flections as  these  can  bring  but  sorry 
comfort  to  the  farmers.  Their  situa- 
tion is  one  of  unparalleled  hardship, 
unrelieved  by  any  consideration 
which  can  make  the  case  of  other, 
sufferers  more  tolerable.  We  fully 
admit  the  vast  extent  of  the  powers 
which,  since  the  Great  Revolution, 
are  held  to  be  vested  in  Parliaments. 
We  cannot  gainsay  the  doctrine  that 
these  powers  may,  on  occasion,  be 
exerted  to  the  uttermost ;  but  we 
say,  after  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  deliberation,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature  with  re- 
gard to  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  principles 
of  justice,  with  the  sacred  laws  of 
morality,  which  no  legislative  resolu- 
tions can  abrogate  or  annul.     The 
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farmers  are  entitled  to  maintain  that, 
in  so  far  as  regards  them,  the  public 
faith  has  been  broken.  Such  of  them 
a3  hold  leases  had  a  distinct  and 
unqualified  guarantee  given  to  them 
by  the  protective  laws;  and  the 
allegation  that  the  substitution  of 
the  sliding-scale  for  a  fixed  duty 
acted  as  a  release  for  all  former 
Parliamentary  engagements,  is  a 
quibble  so  mean  and  wretched  that 
the  basest  attorney  would  be  ashamed 
to  use  it  as  a  plea.  The  whole  of  the 
farmers'  fixed  and  floating  capital, 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  five 
hundred  millions  sterling,  has  been 
laid  out  on  the  faith  of  Protection ;  and 
yet  when  that  Protection  was  furtively 
and  treacherously  withdrawn,  no 
measure  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  them  from  engage- 
ments contracted  under  the  older 
system,  which  were  obviously  in- 
compatible with  the  lowered  prices 
established  by  the  formidable  change. 
The  public,  we  are  afraid,  are  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  that  deprecia- 
tion which  is  still  going  on,  and 
which  already  exceeds  Die  wlwle  annual 
value  of  the  manufacturing  produc- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  We  borrow 
the  following  table  from  a  late 
pamphlet  by  Mr  Macqueen  entitled, 
"  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  drawn  up  from 
Official  and  Authentic  Documents ;  " 
and  having  tested  it  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  adopting  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fear- 
ful commentary  on  the  rashness  and 
folly  of  our  rulers. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 


Grains,  potatoes,  &c, 

Straw, 

Green  crops,  pasture,  &c,  . 

Sundries,    . 

Wool,  British, 


Protective  value. 

£237,543,750 

1 00,700,000 

222,404,786 

8,500,000 

15,400,000 


Depredation. 

£80,764,875 

30,210,000 

66,721,435 

2,125,000 

1,540,000 


Value  1850. 

£156,778,875 

70,490,000 

155,683,351 

6,375,000 

13,860,000 


£584,548,536       £181,361,310         £403,187,226 


But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  still 
to  deal  with  the  depreciation  or  di- 
minished value  of  the  farmers1  fixed 
capital,  invested  in  live  stock,  &c, 
which  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 


(a  most  moderate  calculation,  and 
below  the  mark  in  so  far  as  Scot- 
land is  concerned,)  shows  a  loss 
on  £504,833,730  of  £126,208,432 
additional! 
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We  pat  forward  the  case  of  the 
farmers  thus  prominently,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  great  public  wrong 
which  has  been  done  to  them,  they 
have  serious  reason  to  complain  of 
the  general  apathy  of  the  landlords. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  part  which 
the  landowners  took  in  1846.  We 
believe  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  sincerely  disgusted  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  who  had  climbed 
into  office  on  their  shoulders ;  and  that 
they  loathed  and  despised  in  their 
hearts  the  treachery  of  which  they 
were  made  the  tools.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the 
election  of  1847,  not  being  able  to 
see  their  way  through  the  political 
chaos  in  which  we  were  then  in- 
volved, and  having,  naturally  enough, 
lost  confidence  in  the  probity  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  despairing  of  the  re- 
modelment  of  a  strong  constitutional 
party.  Such  things  were,  perhaps, 
inevitable;  and  it  may  be  argued  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  no  better 
line  of  conduct  was  open  to  the  land- 
lords, and  that  they  did  wisely  in 
reserving  themselves  for  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  when  experience, 
that  stern  and  unfailing  monitor,should 
have  exposed  to  the  Free-traders 
the  falsity  of  their  wild  expectations. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  them  now  to 
plead  that  the  opportunity  has  not 
arrived.  The  experiment  has  been 
made,  and  has  failed — failed  utterly 
and  entirely,  if  the  practical  refutation 
of  the  views  advanced  by  all  its  lead- 
ing advocates  is  to  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  failure.  The  current  of 
reaction  has  set  in  strong  and  steady, 
not  only  in  the  counties,  but  in  the 
towns ;  not  only  among  those  who,  from 
their  position,  must  be  the  earliest 
sufferers,  but  among  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  trade  and  general 
commerce  of  Britain.  The  disor- 
ganised party  has  rallied  and  is  re- 
formed under  leaders  of  great  talent, 
tried  skill,  and  most  assured  loyalty 
and  honour.  How  is  it  that,  in  this 
posture  of  affairs,  any  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  landlords  is  still  hanging 
back  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  do  not 
place  themselves,  as  is  their  doty,  at 
the  head  of  their  tenantry,  and  enforce 
and  encourage  those  appeals  to  public 
justice,  and  to  public  policy,  which  are 
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now  making  themselves  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  ?  We  confess 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
any  apathy  should  be  shown.  The  con- 
duct of  the  tenantry  towards  the  land- 
lords has  been  generous  and  considerate 
in  the  extreme.  They  were  invited,  in 
no  equivocal  terms,  to  join  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  Free-traders  and  finan- 
cial reformers ;  and  they  were  pro- 
mised, in  that  event,  the  cordial  assis- 
tance of  the  latter  towards  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  rents,  and  the  equalisation 
of  their  public  burdens.  We  venture 
not  an  opinion  whether  such  promise 
was  ever  intended  to  be  kept.  Still  it 
was  made ;  and  no  effort  was  left  un- 
tried to  convince  the  farmers  that 
their  cause  was  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Their  refusal  to  enter  into  that  unholy 
alliance  was  most  honourable  to  the 
body  of  the  tenantry,  and  entitles 
them,  at  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
to  look  not  only  for  consideration  and 
sympathy,  but  for  the  most  active  and 
energetic  support.  Very  ill  indeed 
shall  we  augur  of  the  spirit  and 
patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
if  they  longer  abstain  from  identifying 
themselves  universally  with  a  move- 
ment which  is  not  only  a  national 
one,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  upon  which  depends  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  interests  and  order. 
Surely  they  cannot  have  been  so  dull 
or  so  deaf  to  what  is  passing  around 
them,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  they 
were  especially  marked  out  as  the 
victims  of  the  Manchester  confederacy ! 
These  are  not  times  in  which  any  man 
can  afford  to  be  apathetic,  nor  will 
any  trivial  excuse  for  languor  or  in- 
difference be  accepted.  Exalted  posi- 
tion, high  character,  the  reputation 
for  princely  generosity,  and  the  best 
of  private  reputations,  will  be  no  apo- 
logy for  inactivity  in  a  crisis  so  mo- 
mentous as  this.  Organisation,  union, 
and  energy  are  at  all  times  the  chief 
means  for  insuring  success ;  and  we 
trust  that,  henceforward,  there  may  be 
less  timidity  shown  by  those  who 
ought  to  take  the  foremost  rank  in  a 
contest  of  such  importance,  and  who 
cannot  abstain  longer  from  doing  so 
without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  that 
regard  which  has  hitherto  been  readily 
accorded  them. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  as  yet,  we 
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have  pot  the  case  for  Protection  upon 
very   narrow    grounds.      We   have 
shown  that,  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
body  is   concerned,  Free  Trade  has 
proved  most  injurious,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  persisted  in  without  bring- 
ing downright  rain  to  that  section  of 
the  community.    If  we  had  nothing 
more  to  advance  than  this,  still  we 
should  be  entitled  to  maintain  that 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  the 
necessity  of  retracing  our  steps.    The 
annihilation   of  such   an    important 
body  as  the  agriculturists  of  Britain, 
implies  of  itself  a  revolution  as  great 
as  ever  was  effected  in  the  world ;  and 
to  that,  assuredly,  if  the  agriculturists 
stood  alone,  they  would  not  tamely 
submit      When  Mr  Cobden  or  his 
satellites  addressed  the  people  of  Man* 
cheater,  through  their  League  circulars, 
to  the  following  effect,  u  If  the  Ameri- 
cans will  only  put  down  their  mono- 
polising manufacturers,  and  we  put 
down  our  monopolising  landowners 
here,  when  our  election  time  comes, 
we  will  lav  the  Mississippi   valley 
alongside  of  Manchester,  and  we  will 
have  a  glorious  trade  then  !** — and 
again,  "  Our  doctrine  is,  let  the  work- 
ing  man    ply    his  hammer,  or   his 
Siindle,  or  his  shuttle,  and  let  the 
entucky  or  the  Illinois  farmer,  by 
driving  his  plough  in  the  richest  land 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  feed  this 
mechanic  or  this  weaver,  and  let  him 
send  home  bis  produce  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  our  operatives  and 
artisans" — they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  temper  and  mould  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  proposed  to  deal  so  sum- 
marily.   It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  ex- 
patriate three  millions  of  able-bodied 
men ;  nor  do  we  opine  that  a  power 
morally  or  physically  adequate  to  the 
task  of  such  removal  exists  in  the 
manufacturing    districts.      But,    in 
reality,  of  all  idle  talk  that  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  an  inflated 
demagogue,  this  is  the  silliest  and  the 
worst.    It  presupposes  an  amount  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  audience 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  calibre 
of* the   Manchester  intellect:  indeed 
we  hardly  know  which  is  most  to  be 
admired— its  intense  and  transparent 
folly,  or  its  astounding  audacity.    The 
home  trade  is  a  thing  altogether  kept 
out    of  account    in    the    foregoing 
splendid  vision  of  a  calico  millennium. 


Mr  Cobden,  it  will  be  seen,  contem- 
plates no  home  consumption,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  operative  may  pro- 
vide himself  with  his  own  shirtings. 
The  whole  production  of  Britain  is  to 
be  limited  to  manufactures;  the  whole 
supplies  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
hands  of  the  reciprocating  foreigner ! 
There  does  not  exist  in  this  great 
and  populous  country  any  one  class 
the  labour  of  which  can  be  restricted, 
or  the  profits  curtailed,  without  an 
injurious  result  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community.    This  is  not  simply 
a  maxim  of  political  economy ;  it  is 
a  distinct  physical  fact,  which  no  in- 
genuity can  controvert    Yet,  strange 
to  say,  our  rulers  have  acted,  and  are 
acting,  with  regard  to  by  far  the  most 
important  class  of  the  country,  as  if 
no  such  fact  were  known  ;  and  they 
now  profess  to  be  amazed  at  its  speedy 
and  inevitable  consequence.      That 
agricultural  distress  must  react  upon 
the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  shop- 
keeper, and  artisan,  is  as  necessary  a 
consequence  as  is  a  failure  in  the 
supply  of  water  after  a  long-continued 
drought.    If  our  taxation  is  artificial, 
andour  national  establishments  costly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  pri- 
vate expenditure  is  generally  on  the 
same  scale.    We  consume  within  the 
country  a  far  greater  amount  of  manu- 
factures than  we  can  ever  hope  to  ex- 
port, and  the  only  limit  to  that  con- 
sumption is  the  power  of  purchase. 
The  profits  of  the  landowner,  which 
depend  upon  the  value  of  produce,  do 
not  constitute  a  fund  which  is  removed 
from  public  circulation.    On  the  con- 
trary, these  profits  furnish  the  means 
of  labour  and    employment  to  the 
greater   portion    of  the    industrious 
classes,  who  otherwise  would  have  no 
resource  ;  and  if  they  are  violently 
curtailed,  It  must  needs  follow  that 
a  large  amount  of  employment  is  with- 
drawn.   That  is  precisely  our  case  at 
the  present  moment.    By  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  produce,' which  is  in 
(act  foreign  labour,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  this  country  has 
fallen  very  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  greatly  dimi- 
nished expenditure,  and  a  slackening 
of  employment  grievously  felt  by  those 
who  are  supported  by  manual  labour. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
be  otherwise  ?    A  very  little  thought 
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must  convince  every  one  that  all  in- 
comes in  Britain  most  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  national 
production ;  and  that,  by  reducing  and 
lowering  that,  a  direct  attack  is  made 
upon   the  profits  of  every  kind  of 
labour.    It  is  singular  that  a  conse- 
quence so  plain  should  ever  have  been 
overlooked ;  still  more  singular  that 
statesmen  should  have  been  found  to 
maintain  an  opposite  theory.     The 
only  explanation  we  can  suggest  as 
to  this  singular  departure  from  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  economical  science 
is,  that  of  late  years  Ministers  have 
habitually  consulted  the  interests  of 
the  capitalists  rather  than  those  of  the 
people.    Sir  Robert  Peel  has  invari- 
ably shown  himself  a  capitalist  legis- 
lator.   At  the  outset  of  his  career, 
and  while  under  the  Israelitish  guid- 
ance of  Ricardo,  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing those  Currency  measures  which 
increased    by   nearly   one- third    the 
weight  of  the  national    obligations. 
Later  in  life  we  find  him  engaged  in 
measures  of  arbitrary  bank  restriction, 
thereby  occasioning  commercial  panics, 
and  securing  another  rich  harvest  for 
the  moneyed  class.     His  tariffs  and 
Free-trade  measures  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  tendency.     They  are  all 
constructed  with  a  view  to  cheapness, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  labour,  so 
that  the  fortune  of  the  capitalist  or 
fundholder  is  now  virtually  doubled ; 
while  the  industrious  classes,  with  a 
lowered  rate  of  wage,  are  compelled 
to  undergo  the  additional  evil  of  un- 
restricted foreign  competition. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  brief  space,  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  internal  adjust- 
ment of  the  strength  and  industry  of 
Britain.  It  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  study,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  when  a  general  feeling  of 
perplexity  prevails,  and  when  those 
who  unfortunately  gave  ear  to  the 
specious  representations  of  the  Free- 
traders sre  convinced  of  their  error, 
bat  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
possible  to  retrace  oar  steps.  It  is  a 
subject,  moreover,  upon  which  we  are 
bound  to  enter,  seeing  that  official 
conning  has  been  used  to  conceal  the 
real  posture  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
and,  by  undervaluing  the  magnitude 
of  some  interests,  to  give  a  factitious 
and  altogether  imaginary  importance 
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to  others.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  readers,  the  gross  extent  to  which 
this  kind  of  delusion  and  imposture 
has  been  carried. 

Upon  no  subject  whatever  are  more 
erroneous    impressions    entertained, 
than  upon  the  relative  importance  and 
strength  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
the  country.    Of  late  it  has   been 
quietly  assumed  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
agriculturists,  not  only  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  in  respect  of  capital  em- 
ployed or  available ;  and  many  people 
have  been  puzzled  to  understand  why, 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  such  ve- 
hement opposition  should  be  made  to 
any  proposal  for  readjusting  the  direct 
and  local  taxation,  which  confessedly 
weighs  most  heavily  upon  the  pro* 
prietors  and  occupiers  of  the  land. 
We  have  been  told,  in  as  many  words, 
that  henceforward  the  voice  of  the 
towns  is  to  dictate  the  policy  of  Bri- 
tain— that  the  agriculturists  are  a 
worn-out  class,  scarce  worth  preserv- 
ing— and  the  most  influential  of  the 
Free-trade  journals  has  not  hesitated 
to  recommend  a  wholesale  emigration 
to  the  Antipodes,  or  any  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  where  corn  can  be 
cultivated  cheaper  than  in  England. 
We  have  been  not  only  taunted,  bat 
threatened,  whenever  we  presumed  to 
expostulate.    Reference  was  made  to 
certain  u  masses,"  who  were  ready  to 
rise  in  defence  of  perennial  cheapness; 
and  Mr  Cobden  has  warned  us  not  to 
provoke  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  vested  in  himself,  as  dictator 
of  the  democracy.    In  short,  we  have 
been  given  to  understand  that,  if  pro- 
tection to   native  industry,  in  any 
shape,  should  be  re- introduced — which 
only  can  be  done  by  the  will  and  legi- 
timate sanction  of  Parliament — physi- 
cal force  shall  not  be  wanting  on  the 
other  side. 

The  use  of  such  language  argues 
great  ignorance  of  the  national 
temper.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deaf  lately  of  what  is  termed  the 
dogged  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  we  take  to  be 
its  decided  antagonism  to  bullying, 
and  its  inveterate  hatred  of  coercion. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  con- 
troversy such  as  this  should  be  con- 
ducted without  some  asperity  of  Ian- 
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guage,  and  therefore  we  make  no  cla- 
morous complaint  when  Mr  Cobden, 
or  .his  friends,  think  proper  to  desig- 
nate the  British  agriculturists  as 
"ignorant  clodpoles"  and  "horse- 
shoe idiots,"  or  the  landed  proprietors 
as  "  a  selfish  and  degraded  faction,1' 
or  the  Protectionist  press  as  the 
"  hireling  tools  of  oppression."  These 
are  very  old  and  very  harmless  terms 
of  rhetoric,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  can  claim  entire  vindication  from 
the  charge  of  having  retorted  with 
tolerable  energy.  The  real  danger 
begins  when  men  step  beyond  consti- 
tutional limits,  and  advocate  resis- 
tance to  the  legislature  by  appealing 
to  the  passions,  as  they  have  pandered 
to  the  prejudices,  of  the  mob. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  think 
no  one  can  misinterpret  onr  motives, 
if  we  set  ourselves  seriously  to  the 
task  of  refuting  a  great  fallacy  which 
has  been  hatched  and  propagated  by 
the  Free-traders.  It  is  one  so  mon- 
strous in  itself  that  we  hardly  could 
have  supposed  that  any  man,  who  had 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  subject, 
could  have  yielded  to  the  delusion: 
nevertheless,  we  believe  it  to  be  most 
common,  and  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  repeated  at  public  meet- 
ings, until  it  has  lost  its  quality  as  an 
assertion,  and  been  treated  as  a  recog- 
nised fact.  It  is  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  of  us,  that,  both  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  and  at  the  great 
outward  gatherings  of  the  League,  the 
superiority  of  the  manufacturing  over 
the  agricultural  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  broadly  asserted,  and  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  the  leading  argument 
of  the  Free-traders.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expressly  adopted  this  view  in  1846, 
while  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
policy  which  he  had  hitherto  professed 
to  support;  we  say,  professed,  be- 
cause no  man  now  doubts — indeed,  it 
is  fairly  admitted  by  himself,  with 
something  like  a  sneer  of  triumph — 
that  for  many  years  he  had  been 
practising  a  deliberate  imposture  on 
the  public.  This  view  necessarily 
must  have  had  some  foundation  on 
authority,  if  not  on  fact ;  and  we  can 
trace  that  authority  to  a  statistical 
writer,  Mr  Porter,  on  whose  accuracy, 
and  method  of  dealing  with  figures, 
far  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed 
by  statesmen  high  in  office. 
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In  dealing  with  the  census  of  1841, 
and  compiling  his  tables  with  a  view 
to  show  the  relative  occupations  of 
the  people,  Mr  Porter  has  adopted 
the  ingenious  plan  of  massing  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures  to- 
gether, and  exhibiting  the  aggregate 
of  these  in  contradistinction  to  the 
purely  agricultural  interest !  At  page 
55  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Progress 
of  the  Nation  we  find  this  statement — 
"The  following  more  elaborate  table* 
of  the  occupations  of  the  population* 
of  Great  Britain,  as  ascertained  in* 
1841,  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners. 
It  affords  Hie  best  abstract  that  has 
hitherto  been  attainable  upon  this 
important  branch  of  political  arith- 
metic." 

We  turn  to  the  table  indicated  in 
this  modest  passage,  and  we  find  the 
following  results  for  Great  Britain- 
alone : — 


Persons  engaged  in  commerce, ) 
trade,  and  manufacture,         J 
Agriculture, 
Labour  not  agricultural, 


3,092,787 

1,490,785 
758,495 


This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the 
army,  navy,  learned  professions, 
domestic  servants,  and  various  other 
employments,  besides  women  and 
children.  In  another  table,  Mr  Porter, 
estimating  the  male  population  of 
Great  Britain,  (excluding  Ireland,) 
who  were  then  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  at  4,761,091,  divides 
them  thus : — 


Agriculture,    .        • 
Trade,  manufactures,  &c, 
Other  classes, 


1,198,156 
2,125,496 
1,437,439 

*— — — ^—  i  » 

4,761,091. 

If,  as  Mr  Spackman  most  properly 
observes  in  his  excellent  work,  the 
Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the 
People,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
taking  the  census  is  to  trace  the 
relative  degree  of  dependence  of  one 
class  upon  another,  how  can  this  be 
done  if  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  is  to  be  mixed  up  with' 
manufactures?  "Mr  Porter  would' 
have  us  to  consider  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  as  synony- 
mous terms,  and  that  together  thejr 
only  form  one  class ;  and  he  seems  to- 
be  so  thoroughly  haunted  with  the* 
numerical  weakness  of  the  manufac* 
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taring  interest,  that  his  fear  of  its 
being  discovered  peeps  out  in  every 
paragraph ;  and,  by  mixing  them  up  in 
every  table  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned in  his  book,  with  those  engaged 
in  trade  and  commerce,  he  lias 
effectually  succeeded  in  his  object." 

As  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  results  of  Mr  Spackman, 
it  may  be  proper  shortly  to  state 
the  principles  which  have  guided 
him  in  his  classification  of  the 
official  returns.  He  recognises  but 
two  great  classes  of  the  community 
engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  upon  these  he  justly  considers 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  to  be 
dependent.  The  following  extract 
from  his  preface  will  sufficiently 
explain  his  view : — 

«  Of  the  number  of  persons  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers, no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist, 
as  we  have  adopted  the  Government  clas- 
sification in  every  instance,  and  copied  the 
figures  given  in  the  returns.  We  believe 
this  classification  to  be  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  but  slightly  erroneous  in 
details. 

"Political  economists  may  exercise 
their  ingenuity  by  calling  in  question  this 
classification,  but  we  believe  it  is  the 
only  one  that  accurately  traces  the  de- 
pendence of  an  individual  on  the  one  or 
the  other  interest ;  and,  as  this  is  the 
primary  object  of  all  such  matters,  if  it 
attains  this  end,  it  is  sufficient  for  ail 
purposes.  By  the  landed  interest  we 
mean  not  only  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
but  all  that  are  engaged  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  the  interests  that  are 
dependent  on  and  supported  by  both 
landlord  and  tenant.  An  agriculturist 
is  one  who  grows  the  raw  material.  The 
manufacturer  changes  the  fabric  from 
cotton  into  calico,  flax  into  linen,  wool 
into  cloth,  raw  into  manufactured  silk, 
mineral  ores  into  various  combinations 
of  metals,  and  the  skin  of  an  animal  into 
leather. 

"All  besides  the  agriculturists  and 
the  manufacturers  are  auxiliaries,  not 
principals.  Thus  the  handicraftsman 
alters  the  form,  but  not  the  substance, 
and  adapts  the  article  to  the  use  of  the 
consumer, — so  the  miller,  baker,  and 
butcher  ;  the  tailor,  milliner,  and  shoe- 
maker. 

"  There  is  also  a  very  numerous  class, 
who  neither  produce,  manufacture,  nor 
alter  the  shape  or  substance  of  an  article, 
and  those  are  called  merchants,  if  they 
bay  aad  sell  in  a  wholesale  manner,  er 
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shopkeepers  and  retail  dealers  if  they 
sell  by  retail.  The  business  of  these  ia 
to  distribute  all  articles  imported  from 
abroad  or  produced  at  home,  through 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  Government 
definition  of  all  these  auxiliaries  is 
'  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.' 

"The  dependence  of  any  particular 
class  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  or 
in  handicraft,  is  not  upon  the  party  who* 
produces,  alters,  or  supplies  the  article, 
but  on  the  individual  who  consumes  it ; 
and  if  there  is  any  tax  whatever  on  the 
raw  material,  or  on  anything  used  in  its- 
manufacture,  adaptation,  or  distribution,, 
it  is  on  him  that  all  and  every  item  of 
such  tax,  together  with  all  profits  and 
charges,  must  ultimately  fall. 

"  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  no 
wealth  in  this  country  of  any  amount,  but 
what  has  been  derived  either  from  agri- 
culture or  manufactures,  nor  any  of 
which  the  value  is  not  determined  by 
the  success  of  these,  so  again  this  con- 
sumer, whatever  his  rank  or  position  in 
society  may  be,  is  mainly  dependent  on 
them.  The  rental  of  land,  the  income 
from  houses,  or  investments  in  the  publio 
funds,  are  merely  the  representatives  of 
so  much  labour  ;  and  the  means  necessary 
to  pay  them  are  principally  drawn  from 
either  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

"  Our  annual  creation  of  wealth  may 
be  thus  stated : — 

Agriculture,  ...  £'250,000,000 
Manufacture*,  deducting  the) 

value  of  the    raw    mate- V  127,000,000 

rial,         ...  J 

Money  interest,   .  37,000,000 

Colonial  interest,         .        .  18,000,000 

Foreign  commerce,  (including  "N 

shipping  interest,)  10  per  (      15  aqq  qoo 

cent  on  amount  of  exports  C        *      ' 

and  imports,     .        .        .  / 
Fisheries,     ....  3,000,000 

£450,000,000  " 

And  from  one  or  other  of  these  does 
every  individual  in  the  land  da  ive  his  in* 
come  or  means  of  support.  The  Peer 
of  the  realm,  the  landed  proprietor, 
the  Government  annuitant,  the  clergy- 
man, the  medical  and  the  legal  adviser, 
with  the  banker,  merchant,  dealer,  and 
handicraftsman  of  every  claas  and 
kind,— derive  what  is  necessary  to 
support  their  state  and  condition,  and 
their  daily  sustenance,  from  these 
spring  -heads  of  national  wealth. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  nation, 
and  what  we  call  money  consists 
merely  of  the  counters  we  use  to 
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denote  and  measure  the  value  of  this 
substance  as  it  passes  from  one  to 
another. 

"  To  do  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  the 
legislation  of  a  country  ought,  therefore, 
to  keep  steadily  in  view  their  relative 
importance,  not  only  as  regards  numbers, 
but  also  their  powers  of  production,  aud 
the  proportion  which  they  severally  bear 
of  the  national  burdens.  Unless  this  is 
the  governing  principle,  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  injury 
inflicted  on  a  class  is  evinced  in  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  whole  community." 

Acting  upon  these  distinct,  and,  we 
submit,  perfectly  sound  principles, 
Mr  Spackman  has  compiled  his  tables 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Govern- 
ment returns  are  quite  explicit  as  to 
the  number  of  those  engaged  directly 
in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures. 
Mr  Spackman  takes  each  county 
separately ;  and  having  set  down  the 
relative  numbers  of  each  class,  be 
divides  the  remainder  of  the  population 
between  these  according  to  their  pro- 
portion. For  example,  let  us  instance 
his  table  of  the  county  of  Lanark, 
which  is  the  great  seat  of  Scottish 
manufactures.  We  find,  from  the 
official  returns,  that  the  following 
numbers  are  directly  engaged : — 

In  Agriculture,  .  .13,169 

In  Manufactures  of  all  kinds,    .    61,378 

The  residue  of  the  population  being 
352,425,  he  divides  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  thus  gives  us  as  a 
result: — 
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75,426 


Engaged  in  Agriculture,      18,169 
Dependent  on,     .        •      62,257 

Engaged  in  Manufactures,  61,378 
Dependent  on,     .        .    290,168 

351>546 

Total  of  county,  426,972 
In  the  same  way,  by  estimating  the 
population  of  Perthshire  directly 
employed  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, Mr  Spackman  forms  his 
table  thus, — 

Engaged  in  Agriculture,      1 6,502 
Dependent  on,  64,283 

80,555 

Engaged  in  Manufactures,  11,509 
Dependent  on,     .        .      45,346 

56,855 

Total  of  County,  137,390 

The  grand  result  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  as  follows : — 

Engaged  in,  and  dependent  on 

agriculture,  .     18,734,468 

Engaged  in,  and  dependent  on 

manufactures,  .      8,091,621 

Population,  exclusive  of  those 

travelling  on  night  of  censun,  26,826,089 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  Mr 
Spackman  has  acted  upon  any  wrong 
principle  in  framing  these  tablet — for 
we  know  by  experience  that  a  certain 
class  of  political  economists  can  see  no 
virtue  in  any  figures  which  are  not  of 
their  own  construction— let  us  turn  to 
the  Government  reports,  and  extract 
from  them  the  number  of  males  directly 
employed  in  the  two  great  branches  of 
production. 
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i 
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Farmers  and  Graziers, 
Agricultural  Labourers, 
Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  &c 
All' others, 

Total  If  ales, 

737,206  ' 
2,31-2,388 
60,767  •• 
9,196    ' 

A  bore  20,     .        .   717,7800 
UnderSO,    .        .     168,964 

3,118,557 

Total  Males,     886,744 

u  It  will  thus  be  seen,"  aays  Mr 
Spackman,  u  that  the  farmers  and 
graaiera  alone,  as  a  body,  are  more 
in  number  than  all  the  males  above 
twenty  years  of  age  employed  in 
manufactures,  and  only  150,000  short 
of  the  whole  number  of  males  of  all 
ages  so  employed.  If  we  add  the  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  labourers 


which  these  farmers  and  grasiers  give 
employment  to,  the  male  population 
employed  in  agriculture  are  nearly  as 
four  to  one  compared  with  those  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  The  same 
remark  will  also  apply  as  to  age :  those 
above  twenty  are  four  to  one ;  those 
under  twenty  are  nearly  two  to  one.** 
We  pat  forward  these  statements 
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with  no  other  view  than  to  exhibit  to 
oar  readers  the  national  importance 
of  that  agricultural  interest  which  has 
been  so  bitterly  assailed,  and  which 
is  threatened  still  by  a  heavier  acces- 
sion of  calamity.  If  the  bastard  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade  is  to  be  considered 
according  to  its  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to 
which  side  the  vast  preponderance 
belongs.  The  "  horse-shoe  idiots,1' 
though  dull  in  intellect,  are  numerous 
in  the  flesh  to  an  extent  of  which, 
perhaps,  even  Mr  Cobden  was  little 
aware.  It  is  qnite  tme  that  the  ex- 
tended area  over  which  they  are  dis- 
posed does  not  afford  them  the  same 
means  of  combination  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
factories.  The  agriculturists  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  their  neighbours' 
livelihood,  and  little  inclination  to 
move  at  the  bidding  of  mercenary  de- 
magogues. They  seldom  speak  until 
suffering  or  a  sense  of  injustice  com- 
pels them  to  appeal  to  the  legislature ; 
and  their  unwillingness  to  join  in 
agitation  has,  ere  now,  been  made 
subject  of  taunt  against  them.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  not  attach 
one  half  the  importance  which  we  do 
to  the  movement  which  is  visible  all 
over  the  face  of  agricultural  England 
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—  a  movement  which  the  advocates 
of  Free  Trade  may  affect  to  despise, 
but  which,  in  reality,  has  struck  them 
with  consternation.  And  no  wonder 
that  the  movement  should  have  been 
made.  Let  us  pass  from  the  mere 
numerical  consideration,  and  look  to  the 
extent  of  property  which  is  embarked 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

We  have  already  stated  the  annual 
value  of  the  agricultural  production  of 
these  kingdoms  to  be  £250,000,000, 
whilst  that  of  manufactures  is  lit- 
tle more  than  £127,000,000.  To 
this  latter  sum  we  must  add  about 
£50,000,000,  being  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  if  we  wish  to  cal- 
culate from  the  exports  the  importance 
of  the  home  market  compared  with 
that  which  is  to  be  found  abroad. 
For  example,  if  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports  shall  amount  to  60  mil- 
lions, we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
about  117  millions  are  consumed  at 
home  in  a  year  of  ordinary  prosperity. 
This,  of  course,  is  no  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 
the  nearest  which  can  be  made  from 
such  documents,  reports,  and  returns, 
as  are  accessible  to  the  statist.  Let 
us  take  Mr  Spackman's  estimate  of 
the  capital  employed,  referring  our 
readers  for  the  details  to  his  exceed- 
ingly interesting  work. 


Agricultural  Capital. 

Value  of  the  Land,  at  25  years'  purchase  of  the  annual  rental  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounting  to  £58,753,615 
Fanners'  capital,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  indepen- 
dent of  the  stock  on  hand,  at  all  times,  of  cattle,  grain,  &c,  £5  to 
£6  per  acre  on  46,  522,970  acres,  about     .... 
Stock  in  hand — 

About    7,500,000  head  of  cattle, 
„    81,000,000  sheep  and  lambs, 
„      1,500,000  horses, 
„  £50,000,000  value  of  timber, 
On  an  average,  three  months  stock  of  grain,  seeds,  hay,  and  other 
produce  always  on  hand, 


£1,500,000,000 


250,000,000 


250,000,000 


Estimated  agricultural  capital    .    £2,000,000,000 


Manufacturing  Capital, 


In  Cotton, 
„  Woollen, 
ti  L4nen, 
»8ilk, 
»  Laoe, 

»  Hoaa, 

AU  ethers, 


Estimated  manufactnring  capita 


£24,500,000 
16,500,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
23,000,000 

£78,000,000 
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The  first  reflection  which  mast 
come  home  to  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  considers  these  tables,  is  the 
astounding  audacity  of  those  who 
have  characterised  the  landlords  as  a 
grasping  and  rapacious  class.  Sin- 
gular, nay,  almost  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  annual  value  of  the 
production  of  manufactures  is  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal invested.  This  fact  sufficiently 
explains  the  manner  in  which  so 
many  colossal  fortunes  have  been 
realised,  while  it  also  suggests  very 
painful  reflections  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  who  are  the  creators 
of  all  this  wealth.  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who,  not  content  with  such  enormous 
returns,  have  leagued  together  to 
swell  them  to  a  greater  amount,  by 
demanding  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  produce,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  people  were  oppressed  by  the 
continuance  of  a  system  which  gave 
remoncrative  priced  continuous  em- 
ployment,  and  the  means  of  livelihood 
to  two -thirds  of  their  aggregate 
number?  We  acquit  many  of  the 
leading  and  roost  respectable  manu- 
facturers from  being  participators  in 
any  such  scheme.  Those  connected 
with  the  home  trade  have  very  gene- 
rally been  opposed  to  the  application 
of  the  Free- trade  doctrines,  the 
leading  advocates  of  which  were 
comprised  of  men  who  manufactured 
solely  for  exportation,  and  whose 
goods  were  neither  intended  nor 
adapted  for  British  consumption.  It 
was  for  the  exclusive  benefit,  as  at 
the  instigation  of  the  latter,  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  Few  can 
be  sorry — we  confess  we  are  not — 
that  even  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectations.  No  tariffs  have 
been  relaxed  in  cousequence  of  the 
ill-omened  surrender ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Continental  states,  as  well 
as  the  Americans,  are  protecting  their 
own  manufactures  with  increased 
vigilance ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  availing  themselves  of  our 
folly,  by  deluging  our  market  with 
their  agricultural  produce,  securing 
by  these  means  the  double  advantage 
of  promoting  both  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Never  was  there  a  vainer 
notion  than  the  chimera  that  other 
states  would   abandon  their  rising 


manufactures  to  reciprocate  with 
Great  Britain,  when  that  haughty 
power  had  deliberately  deprived  her- 
self of  the  means  of  enforcing  reci- 
procity. The  countries  from  which  we 
import  the  largest  amount  of  grain  are 
not  the  countries  which  take  the  largest 
amount  of  our  manufactures.  Even 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  we  main- 
tain that  we  should  be  heavy  losers, 
and  in  no  way  gainers,  by  the  trans- 
action. Nationally,  this  is  so  clear 
that  we  need  not  waste  words  by 
arguing  the  point ;  but  we  go  further 
and  say  that,  even  had  other  states 
reciprocated,  the  manufacturers,  as  a 
body,  could  not  have  been  gainers  by 
Free  Trade,  unless  the  relative  pro- 

Eortions  between  the  amount  of 
ome  and  foreign  consumption  had 
been  entirely  changed.  For,  so  long 
as  two-thirds  of  our  whole  manufac- 
tures are  annually  consumed  in  Britain, 
the  condition  of  the  consumers 
there,  and  their  power  of  purchase, 
must  be  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  than  that  of 
consumers  abroad.  The  interest  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  of  the  artisans  is 
almost  entirely  bound  up  with  the  homo 
trade ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  sui- 
cidal to  the  traders  than  to  give 
any  countenance  to  a  system  which 
strikes  at  the  amount  of  their  profits, 
by  crippling  the  means  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Were  our  object  merely  to  show 
the  glaring  injustice  which  has  been 
done  to  the  landed  interest,  we  could 
proceed  much  further  in  disentangling 
details  from  the  confusion  into  which 
they  have  been  purposely  thrown,  by 
such  statistical  writers  as  Mr  Porter. 
But  we  apprehend  that,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation,  there  is  little 
occasion  for  this.  Men  of  all  classes 
have  had  that  opportunity  which  ex- 
perience can  alone  give,  of  testing  in 
their  own  individual  case  the  advan- 
tages which  were  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  advocated  the 
commercial  change.  Those  who  have 
benefited  by  it  will,  of  course,  remain 
Free- traders.  We  are  not  unreason- 
able enough  to  expect  that  they  will 
abandon  that  policy  which  is  profit- 
able to  themselves,  even  though  they 
should  be  convinced  that  it  has  proved 
the  reverse  of  profitable  to  others. 
But  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that 
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we  are  acquainted  with  very  few  such 
pcrsous.  In  the  country  they  do  not 
exist ;  in  the  towns,  we  hear  of  nothing 
except  continued  and  weary  depression. 
Almost  every  day  fresh  complaints  of 
want  of  employment  are  thrust  upon 
us.  Establishments  are  reduced,  be- 
cause those  who  were  considered 
wealthy,  and  whose  wealth  depended 
upon  produce,  have  no  longer  the 
means  to  support  them  as  before: 
even  professional  incomes  are  declin- 
ing ;  and  no  one  ventures  now  to 
indulge  in  that  expenditure  which, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  iudustry  of  the  people. 
All  this  we  believe  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  we  have  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  many  whose  political 
creed  is  quite  at  variance  with  our 
own. 

Most  important  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  was  borne,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Liverpool,  by  gentlemen 
who,  from  profession  aud  connection, 
belong  to  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  no 
vague  apprehension  of  coming  evil, 
no  slight  or  ephemeral  touch  of  dis- 
tress, which  has  elicited  declarations 
of  opinion  so  strong  as  were  there 
expressed.  The  urgency  of  the  case 
is  felt  and  acknowledged;  and  ere 
long  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  demonstrations  of  similar  mag- 
nitude and  importance  will  take  place 
in  other  of  the  English  towns. 

From  what  wo  have  already  said, 
it  will  be  gathered  that  we  recom- 
mend no  hasty  or  precipitate  move- 
ment. Our  strength  lies  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  in  the  palpable 
failure  of  the  measures  against  which 
we  have  emphatically  protested. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  mere  senti- 
ment, regarding  which  men  can  long 
continue  to  maintain  divided  opinions. 
It  is  a  practical  question,  affecting  not 
only  the  general  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  property  and  means  of 
every  man  who  lives  and  thrives 
through  his  industry.  It  is  essenti- 
ally a  labour  question,  and,  as  such,  it 
cannot  long  remain  without  receiv- 
ing a  distinct  solution.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
preparation  for  the  change  which  may 
arrive  at  no  distant  period.  The 
various  Protection  societies  which 
are  everywhere  organised,  offer   to 
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those  who  condemn  the  present  line  of 
policy  the  best  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating their  efforts,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  cause.  These  societies  must  be 
supported,  for,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  are  of  the  utmost  value. 
They  present  a  ready  channel  through 
which  the  wishes  and  situation  of  the 
people  can  be  communicated  to  the 
legislature  or  the  throne ;  they  estab- 
lish and  preserve  communication  be- 
tween neighbouring  districts ;  and 
they  supply  useful  information,  and 
disseminate  sound  principles,  in  quar- 
ters where  ^ood  political  knowledge  is 
most  especially  required.  Wo  trust 
that  no  one  who  entertains  opinions 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  just  system  of  Protection, 
will  be  backward  in  lending  bis  aid  to 
these  institutions.  From  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  agricultural  party,  such 
combinations  are  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
our  strength,  and  the  true  sentiments 
of  the  nation.  Private  efforts,  how- 
ever energetically  made,  are  ineffec- 
tual in  comparison  with  this  system  of 
union  and  of  order ;  and  although  mo 
know  that  agitation  is  in  itself  a  thing 
distasteful  to  many,  the  emergency  of 
the  case  is  such  that  we  are  impera- 
tively bound  to  adopt  all  legitimate 
means  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
object.  It  may  be  that  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  can  redress  be 
obtained  from  the  present  Parliament. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
peculiar  causes  which  would  seem  to 
render  such  an  expectation  at  best  a 
forlorn  hope ;  yet  still  that  furnishes 
no  reason  for  relaxing  in  our  efforts. 
The  Whig  Ministry — by  the  confes- 
sion of  men  of  all  parties — has  a  most 
precarious  tenure  of  office.  Already 
the  House  of  Peers  has  passed  its 
gravest  censure  upon  the  course  of 
foreign  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued— a  course  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  its  most  prominent 
feature  is  culpable  recklessness  or 
glaring  dishonesty.  We  do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  a  point  of  such 
importance,  or  whether  unscrupulous 
influence,  and  the  dread  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, may  not  overcome  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  the  force  of  private  judge- 
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ment  in  the  more  ]  ass      ly. 

Bat,  whatever  may  u©  ums  fiat  ui  the 
Commons,  this  at  least  is  clear,  that 
a  severe  blow  has  been  given  to  the 
stability  of  the  Whig  Government.  Be- 
yond the  walls  of  Parliament  they 
have  hardly  any  support  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  threatens  to  involve  us 
in  direct  hostility  with  France ;  and 
nothing  could  have  more  effectually 
damaged  them,  even  in  this  wretched 
business,  than  the  acerbity  of  the  tone 
assumed  by  Lord  John  Russell  with 
regard  to  the  European  powers,  who 
are  most  justly  incensed  at  the  palter- 
ing and  bad  faith  of  the  political  in- 
cendiary who,  to  the  misfortune  of 
this  country,  has  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  Neither  the  honour  nor  the 
interests  of  Britain  are  safe  in  such 
hands.  Therefore  we  say  to  the  men 
of  the  Country  Party — Be  prepared  to 
act,  for  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the 
moment  for  action  may  arrive.  Ours 
is  a  great  cause,  and  it  must  not  be 
imperilled  by  slothfulness  or  inacti- 
vity at  a  crisis  which  requires  the 
exertion  of  all  our  energies,  and  the 
combination  of  all  our  powers.  Let 
us  but  be  true  to  ourselves,  and 
ultimate  success  is  certain.  Delu- 
sions may  for  a  time  have  taken  hold 
of  the  public  mind ;  but  the  endurance 
of  all  delusions  is  short,  and  the  mist 
is  rapidly  dissipating.  Let  any  man 
compare  the  state  of  public  feeling  as 
it  exists  now,  with  what  it  was  but 
twelvemonths  ago,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  amazing 
rapidity  of  the  change.  And  yet,  why 
should  he  wonder  at  it  ?  The  industry 


of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  and  what 
marvel  that  the  peoj  ould  demand 
their  own? 

That  cheapness  of  itself  is  no  bless- 
ing, even  our  opponents  admit  in  the 
arguments  which  they  try  to  direct 
against  us.  Bead  their  accounts  of 
the  sqttalidness  and  poverty  which 
prevail  in  the  larger  towns— the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  laboriously  col- 
lected as  to  the  lamentable  fall  of 
wages,  and  the  diminished  profits  of 
thousands  employed  in  the  lower  kinds 
of  handicraft  Undoubtedly  competi- 
tion among  themselves  has  contributed 
to  this  state  of  matters;  but  in  no 
degree  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
great  decline  which  has  taken  place 
since  we  commenced  the  ruinous  sys- 
tem of  reducing  customs  duties.  Mr 
Joseph  Hume  once  ventured  to  main- 
tain, in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that 
England  might  exist  and  prosper  as  a 
purely  manufacturing  and  commercial 
country,  if  it  did  not  grow  a  single 
bushel  of  com,— if,  in  exchange  for  its 
manufactures  and  minerals,  it  im- 
ported from  the  cheap  corn-producing 
countries  every  quarter  of  wheat  re- 
quired in  this  country!"  How  far 
that  statement  is  compatible  with  the 
ascertained  sources  of  the  national 
wealth,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
This  much,  however,  we  shall  say,  that 
England,  so  situated,  would  be  a  very 
different  country  from  that  which  we 
have  known ;  and  that  the  wildernesses 
of  the  West  would  offer  a  place  of  abode 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  which  we 
could  enjoy  here  under  the  gentle  sway 
of  the  Millocrats,  and  the  enlightened 
legislation  of  the  Economists. 
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law,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  goods  mar  be  smuggled, 
or  admitted  duty-free,  from  want  of 
proper  authority  to  prevent  it,  and  in 
this  manner  large  importations  of 
goods  may  take  place.  The  price  of 
produce,  the  rate  of  exchange,  poli- 
tical events,  or  a  variety  of  causes, 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  same  certain  result  in  com- 
merce which  statistics  enable  us  to  do 
in  matters  less  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  exceptional  contingencies  ; 
while  to  overlook  any  of  them  may 
frequently  vitiate  the  correctness  of 
our  conclusion. 

We  have  been  led  to  proffer  these 
remarks  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated references  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  organs  of 
our  new  commercial  policy,  to  the 
comparative  return  or  our  exports 
for  1848  and  1849.  In  reply  to 
the  complaints  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  by  our  home  and  colonial 
interests,  our  opponents  content  them- 
selves with  assuring  us  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  trade ;  and,  in 
their  usual  way,  they  corroborate  their 
assertions  by  figures.  The  idea  of 
Free  Trade  seems  thoroughly  con- 
nected with  cotton.  It  was  first  taken 
up  in  Manchester,  where  a  junta  of 
cotton-spinners  conceived  the  magni- 
ficent scheme  of  founding  that  political 
seminary,  the  Manchester  school, 
which  now  numbers  amount  its  gra- 
duates the  members  of  the  present 

•  Cotton  yarn  exported  in  1849,    . 
Do.  1848,    . 

Plain  calicoes  exported  in  1849, 
Do.  1848, 

Printed  and  dyed  caliooes,  1849, 
Do.  1848, 

Now,  at  first  sight,  these  figures 
seem  to  strengthen  our  opponents; 
but,  while  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  bringing  forward  figures,  we 
must  insist  that  facts  shall  not  be 
kept  in  the  background ;  and,  with  a 
remembrance  of  the  peculiar  history 
of  the  year  1848,  we  must  altogether 
demur  to  a  conclusion  sought  to  be 
drawn  by  comparing  it  with  1849. 

In  August  1847   commenced  the 


Cabinet;  and  Cobden  can  hardly 
make  one  of  his  harangues  without 
expatiating  on  the  blessings  of  un- 
limited calico.  The  incessant  cry  has 
always  been — "  Give  us  Free  Trade, 
and  you  enlarge  our  cotton  business ; 
you  give  us  larger  orders ;  you  give  us 
more  regular  business ;  you  increase 
the  wages  of  our  operatives;"  and  it 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  our  late  and 
present  rulers,  of  the  certain  arrival 
of  these  results,  that  Free  Trade  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  If,  there- 
fore, wo  engage  to  show  that  the 
benefit  anticipated  for  the  cotton  trade 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  we  hope  we  shall 
be  acquitted  of  any  undue  preference 
in  the  choice  of  our  subject.  The  facts 
and  figures  which  we  shall  adduce 
have  been  communicated  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  larger?  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  Manchester,  whose 
name,  were  we  at  liberty  to  use  it, 
would  convince  every  one  that  the 

Sernidous  doctrines  of  Messrs  Cob- 
en  and  Bright  are  not  advocated  by 
the  men  of  the  highest  class  who  are 
engaged  in  this  important  branch  of 
industry. 

If  we  were  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  under  the 
present  system,  we  should  probably 
be  triumphantly  referred  to  some  such 
summary  as  the  following— (which, 
with  the  other  statements  of  our  ex- 
ports, we  take  from  Burn's  Commer- 
cial Glance:)— 

144,126,046  lb.  weight. 
127,121,446  „ 

697,542,808  yards. 
656,199,688      „ 

889,186,181      „ 
801,516,780      „ 

most  fearful  commercial  crisis  that 
perhaps  ever  befell  this  country. 
Failures  commencing  in  the  corn,  and 
afterwards  in  the  India  and  China 
trade,  and  extending  by  means  of 
bills  far  and  wide,  shook  the  credit 
of  half  our  commercial  men:  insol- 
vencies to  the  amount  of  eight  millions 
sterling  were  annonnced  within  two 
months;  mercantile  houses  of  long 
standing,  whose  credit  was  as  good  as 


•  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Tables  here  given  of  onr  exports  refer  to  goods  ship- 
ped  from  English  port*  atone  ;  the  amount  shipped  from  the  Clyde  will  not  Materially 
sibct  a  single  result,  and  we  are  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  simplify  details. 
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that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
whose  principals  were  members  of  the 
senate,  and  held  high  offices  in  the 
City  or  the  public  companies,  stopped 
payment.  Wealthy  men  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  their  engagements  by 
ruinous  sacrifices  of  property,  and  those 
of  small  means  found  themselves  re* 
dnced  to  poverty  by  the  failures  of 
others.  The  railway  crash  followed ; 
the  rate  of  interest  and  discount  in- 
creased, until  money  was  hardly  at- 
tainable at  rates  which  we  are  entitled 
to  call  usurious,  and  the  necessary 
result  of  a  long  suspension  of  trade 
and  credit  followed.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  disastrous  period  were 
not  confined  to.  one  or  two  branches 
of  trade,  but  the  rate  of  discount 
precluded,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  many 
foreign  bills,  undoubtedly  good,  but 
drawn  at  long  dates ;  so  that,  while 
orders  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Manchester,  the  difficulty 


of  converting  bills  into  cash  delayed 
the  goods  being  sent  off;  the  foreign 
markets  were  kept  bare  of  goods,  and* 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  stocks 
were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  at  the 
middle  of  1848.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  this  commercial  crisis  did 
not  affect  our  customers,  but  our  capi- 
talists; the  difficulty  lay,  not  in  the 
insolvency  of  foreign  markets,  but  of 
our  own  merchants;  and  therefore, 
with  very  low  stocks  abroad,  and  the 
condition  of  our  customers  being  un- 
altered, we  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  trade  of  1849  would  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  1848. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade,  and  of  its  astonishing 
results,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  a  large  increase  in 
place  of  the  following  table,  showing 
the  actual  amount  of  our  chief  exports 
in  cotton  manufactures  during  the  last 
five  years : — 


Cotton  Yarn. 

Plain  Cottons. 

Printed  &  Dyed  Cottons. 

lb. 

yards. 

yards. 

1845, 

131,937,985 

618,138,645 

310,850,697 

1846, 

157,130,025 

612,839,181 

267,084,797 

1847, 

116,512,874 

488,044,682 

287,384,903 

1S48, 

127,121,446 

556,199,538 

301,515,780 

1849, 

144,126,046 

697,542,808 

389,136,181 

average 

of  1845-6  taken  against  1848-9  shows  as 

follows; — 

m 

Cotton  Yam. 

Plain  Cottons. 

Printed  &  Dyed  Cottons* 

lb. 

yards. 

yards. 

1845-6, 

144,533,980 

612,988,913 

288,967,747 

1848-9, 

135,623,746 

626,871,173 

345,325,980 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  safest 
way  of  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  is  to 
direct  our  attention  principally  to  yarn 
and  plain  goods,  as  being  the  least 
liable  to  variation  in  the  quantities 
exported.  The  trade  in  fancy  arti- 
cles is  much  more  precarious,  from 
the  obvious  reason,  that  in  anything 
which  becomes  a  matter  of  taste, 
much  depends  on  the  style  being  ap- 
proved by  the  customer.  In  case  a 
design,  or  class  of  designs,  of  print 
should  not  please,  a  large  falling  off 
may  appear  in  the  exports,  or  the 
merchant  may  be  left  with  a  large 
stock  on  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  approved  of,  perhaps  a  good 
profit  will  attend  the  first  sale,  and 
additional  quantities  may  be  wanted 
to  supply  the  demand :  rival  houses 


obtain  similar  goods,  and  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  season  the  market 
is  overstocked ;  and  as  in  fancy  arti- 
cles novelty  of  design  is  all  in  all,  the 
merchants  are  glad  to  sell  their  old 
stock  to  make  room  for  new,  just  as 
we  see  done  here  every  day;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  foreign  merchant  is  not  confined, 
like  that  of  our  shopkeepers,  to  print- 
ing it  in  large  capitals  at  the  head  of 
the  bill  of  sale.  If  this  surplus  of  stock 
be  very  large,  the  demand  in  tlw  en- 
suing season  may  be  much  limited. 
Another  circumstance  which  has  been 
known  to  cause  great  irregularitv  in 
the  print  trade,  is  the  imitation  of 
coloured  prints  by  fugitive  i  «»d 
expensive  colours,  which  for  a  u 
account  of  their  cheapness,  i 
and  supersede  the  others ;  but*  gc 
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rally,  after  a  year  or  two,  are  entirely 
unsaleable.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  this  kind,  where  such  an  imita- 
tion has  first  superseded,  and  then 
caused  the  total  disuse  of  styles 
which  were  taken  in  such  regular 
quantity,  as  hardly  to  be  subject  to 
the  rules  we  are  laying  down;  and 
the  consequence,  for  some  time,  has 
been  a  large  diminution  of  exports. 
Now,  in  plain  goods  or  yarn  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs;  any  variation  to  which 
they  are  subject,  as  regards  price  or 
quality,  may  with  equal  force  be  urged 
against  the  print  trade,  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  stated ;  and  therefore 
we  repeat,  that  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  true  state  of  trade,  we 


must  be  guided  by  those  articles  which 
are  least  likely  to  vary  in  demand. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  analysis 
of  the  cotton  exports,  showing  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  has  been 
sent  to  the  principal  foreign  countries 
with  which  we  deal,  as  also  our  colo- 
nies and  dependencies ;  and  we  shall 
continue,  as  before,  to  compare  the 
exports  of  1845-6  with  those  of 
1849.  This  will  afford  us  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  ascertaining 
what  degree  of  reciprocity  is  practised 
by  the  countries  from  which  we  now 
obtain  the  largest  supplies  of  grain ; 
and  .how  far  the  anticipations  of  the 
men  of  the  Manchester  school  have 
been  actually  realised : — 


Cotton  Yarn  Exported. 


Europb 


Belgium, 

Denmark, 

France,  •        .        . 

Hanse  Towns  and  Prussia, 

Hanover, 

Holland, 

Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles, 

Naples,  and  Sicily,    . 

Portugal  and  Madeira,  &c., 

Russia,      .... 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Spain  (principally  Gibraltar) 

Trieste  and  the  Austrian  Ports, 

Turkey  and  the  Levant,    . 


Egypt,     . 

African  Coast,  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mauritius, 
New  Holland, 


India, 
China, 


United  States, 
Mexico, 


1840. 
lb. 

4,635,318 

1,547,390 

71,889 

41,842,486 
2,820,930 

25,233,21 1 
1,828,294 

11,138,239 
911,137 
8,405,635 
4,582,334 
1,595,836 
215,842 
3,664,405 

10,563,177 

1,293,190 
10,456 
24,276 

16,442 

19,177,878 
8,174,774 

125,636 
6,724 


Average  of  1845-6. 
lb. 

4,638,243 

750,415 

96,891 

43,056,555 

3,181,965 

23,109,096 

1,512,266 

7,386,935 

877,877 

16,791,498 

5,102,301 

2,701,443 

494,038 

3,433,810 

9,124,123 

'421,207 
47,626 
47,656 

30,242 

17,264,282 
3,246,715 

75,585 


Brazil,      t 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video, 

Chili  and  Peru, 

Columbia,  .... 

Foreign  West  Indies, 


11,180 

19,323 

29,953 

277,489 

3,110 


39,280 

118,400 

8,438 

14,456 


British  North  America.     . 
British  West  Indies, 


71,138 
828,281 


57,705 
783,970 
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Plain  Gumma, 

p«™» 

no™  Do. 

IMt 

52*. 

1848. 

A3SV 

Yards. 

1- :„■,!-. 

Y.-.-,<-. 

V-rdi, 

Belgium,    . 

I,0i9,203 

1,733,551 

l,8,'rt,M81 

878,198 

Denmark,  . 

1,862,610 

664,700 

782,247 

967,450 

786,658 

1,055,233 

2,4(18,42ij 

],53L(,%3 

Hinse  Towns  and  Prussia, 

15,7  44,34  7 

10,704,285 

J4,i2;i,;iis 

2o,j«:f.w:n 

Hanover,    . 

123,087 

48,747 

126,978 

62,296 

Holland,     . 

12.4fl!,.M6 

15,901,690 

1 2.60 1 ,1;.'I!) 

12,160,439 

Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles, 

12,423,114 

H,8S7,189 

.1 ,'»;( 1,1  i:m 

2.549,486 

t 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

1  n,'J=J'>.-_'<;3 

ii,7!)l,070 

r,fjti4,«.v: 

7.016,455 

1 

Portugal  and  Madeira,  kc, 

■:7..i»;:,in:i 

2;..'J2S,423 

7,875,14(1 

11,276,121 

£ 

Russia, 

),«!i2,i:i0 

868,941 

831,087 

164,323 

Sardinia  and  TnBeany, 

18,608,064 

1 8,895,347 

13,558,113 

11.824.57:1 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

862,873 

878,701 

961,626 

475,750 

Spain,    (principally    I 
Gibraltar,)         .         ( 

12,204,400 

14,9  08,006 

6,946,175 

5,996,204 

Trieste  and  the  Austrian ) 
Ports,                      .     j 

13,080,1115 

12,705,705 

6,094,436 

3,303,640 

Turkey  and  the  Levant, 

88,845,076 

'61,036,729 

40,943,561 

24,876,057 

Egypt, 

13,958,997 

5,370,109 

1,B48,197 

462,914 

African  Coast,    . 

8,881,4  IB 

1,3;.!3,:^7 

|r!,2:;:::,5i.if| 

fi.573^40 

Cape  of  fioocl  Hope,    . 

3,040,481 

3,493,944 

2,515,395 

:i.u<.>;:,5il 

Maori  tius,  to.    , 

2,184,898 

2,0*'5,n8iJ 

2,317,1(10 

1,540,762 

Mew  Holland,     . 

6.541, 31 B 

8,188,847 

3,264,558 

3,469,828 

India, 

223,875,757 

173,315,388 

jt;,w,m;2 

21 JtMJH 

Chiua, 

!17,«25,K5'J 

88,707,073 

3,301,170 

2,586,715 

United  States,    . 

18,511,942 

11,528,698 

49,419,477 

13,327,180 

Mexico,       .         ,         . 

2,758,011 

1,821,531 

12,342,187 

6,850,734 

Bra  til, 

60,115,965 

57,159,750 

37,475,895 

38,327,684 

Bneooi  Ayres and  Monte ) 
Video,             >        .     1 

23,730,435 

4,328,989 

17,7(11.22:1 

3,638,834 

ChiU  and  Pan,  . 

18,223,560 

24,693,002 

JI!.U2U,6S(i 

.'0,99  0,07  3 

Colombia,  .        .        . 

11,0I6,6S6 

3.655,003 

I5.LW.275 

4 .728.3M 

Foreign  West  Indies, 

13,276,100 

14,337,894 

Hi,2ii  :i,:i.-,u 

>l,i>35,438 

British  North  America, 

10,742,350 

11,150,996 

9,751,668 

12,598,543 

British  West  Indie*,  . 

18,567,181 

17,378,471 

17,686,834 

19,294,020 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  taking  an  average  estimate  of 
goods  and  yams,  the  amount  of  our 
exports  to  falrM,  Holland,  and  Bcl- 
gjom  may  be  considered  stationary. 
There  has  been  an  UicrriuM.-  at  Trieste 
and  the  Austrian  ports,  at  Malta, 
and  Naples  and  Sicily— especially  tlie 
Utter— and  in  two  or  three  smaller 
market* ;  while,  at  China,  Spain  and 
Gibr«lUr,ll.eHaii'eT..wn«,  Hanover, 
Portngal,  pMt  and  Raaais,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off. 
There  is  also  an  Increase  In  Turkey 
and  the  Levant,  Egypt,  New  Hol- 


land, India,  and  most  of  the  American 
markets.  Now,  every  one  remem- 
bers that  the  Free-Traders  argued  that 
a  large  importation  of  foreign  grain 
would  increase  our  export  trade  ;  and 
to  any  one  who  ventured  to  hold  n 
contrary  opinion,  they  replied  with 
sneers  of  contempt,  deeming  argu- 
ment to  be  not  worth  bestowing 
on  n  person   of  snch  limited  mental 


In  the  world,  was  bound  to  set 
the  example  of  sacrificing  native 
industry,  and  exposing  the  British 
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farmer  to  unlimited  competition :  that 
the  large  influx  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties would  compel  a  relaxation  of 
hostile  tariffs,  as  the  importers  of  corn 
would  be  obliged  to  take  back  return 
cargoes ;  and  as,  according  to  the  same 
school,  cotton  manufactures,  and  not 
gold,  constitute  the  proper  circulating 
medium,  ergo,  cotton  manufactures, 
and  not  gold,  would  form  the  balance 
which  would  be  exchanged  for  corn. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  many  persons 
doubted  the  practicability  of  this  new 
method  of  currency,  and  argued  that 
gold  was  less  liable  to  variation,  and 
more  easily  disposed  of  than  cotton : 
they  knew,  moreover,  that  the  foreigner 
had  capital  employed  in  rivalry  with 
our  cotton-mills ;  that  the  Free-Trade 
policy,  by  permitting  the  exportation  of 
British  machinery,  had  placed  him  in 
a  formidable  position  to  compete  with 
our  manufactures ;  and  they  naturally 
doubted  whether  the  rulers  of  foreign 
countries  would  be  so  blind  to  the 
interests  of  their  subjects,  or  to  the 
state  of  their  own  revenues,  as  to 
follow  any  such  example  for  the 
mere  sake  of  endorsing  the  opinions 
of  Cobden  and  Bright.  These  emi- 
nent and  far-seeing  men  assured 
us  that,  at  the  first  whisper  of 
Free  Trade,  duties  imposed  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  or  protec- 
tion must  vanish  ;  that  every  country 
was  panting  for  that  inestimable  boon, 
which  we  were  to  be  the  means  of 
procuring  for  them ;  and  that  the 
moment  we  admitted  foreign  produce, 
we  should  be  hailed  with  shouts  of 
44  Reciprocity  "  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

When  Mr  Cobden  returned  from 
the  Continent,  his  inflated  description 
of  the  reception  be  had  met  with,  the 
banquets  prepared  in  bis  honour,  his 
orations,  ovations,  and  the  reported 
eagerness  of  the  persons  with  whom 


he  associated  to  merge  all  national 
distinctions  in  a  common  brotherhood 
of  trade,  tended  still  further  to  delude 
the  public  into  this  absurd  expectation. 
It  would  be  amusing,  though  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble,  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  those  speeches  wherein  Cobden 
narrated  his  impressions  and  enun- 
ciated his  prophecies;  for  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  man,  of  good  or  bad  eminence 
in  public  life,  who  has  so  uniformly 
showed  a  total  want  of  discernment, 
or  who  has  so  coJMtantly  allowed 
his  judgment  to  be  warped  and  influ- 
enced by  his  wishes.  France  affords 
us  a  memorable  instance  of  that  Con- 
tinental feeling  which,  we  were  told, 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade,  but  which  was  repressed  by 
despotic  governments.  After  the  ab- 
dication of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
declaration  of  a  Republic,  France  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  which 
included  in  its  numbers  those  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  most 
favourable  to  a  relaxed  system  of 
duties.  Then,  with  full  power  at 
their  command,  what  have  the  French 
Free-Traders  done  to  reciprocate  our 
liberality  ?  Their  tariff  is  notoriously 
the  most  restricted  in  the  world ;  and 
yet  here  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  friends  of  Mr  Cobden  not  to 
talk,  but  to  testify  by  deeds  their 
entire  sympathy  with  bis  views.  Their 
reciprocity  hitherto  has  been  all  in 
words;  and  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher of  the  West  Riding  has  the 
pleasure  of  finding  that  he  has  been 
egregiously  duped  by  the  Republi- 
cans whom  he  honoured  with  his  con- 
fidence. 

How  far  the  imports  of  foreign  corn 
influence  the  export  of  cotton  goods, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Economist  of 
Feb.  23  :— 


Total  quantity  of  ForaVrn  and  Colonial  Wheat,  Wheat-meal,  and  Flour 
imported  into  Um  United  Kingdom  dmtaf  tha  last  flra  yean : — 

1345, 1,141,008 

1846, 2,544,153 

1847, 4,465,894 

1848, 3,0812,264 

1849, 4,835,400 

Or  the  average  of  1845-6  was  1,742,581  qrs.,  against  4,835,400  qrs.  in 
1849,  which  may  be  distributed  thus : — 
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1849. 


Euaora, 


'  Russia, 

• 

600,355 

Sweden  and  Norway,  . 

• 

6,493 

Denmark, 

• 

243,297 

Germany  and  Prussia, 

1,096,486 

Hanorer, 

• 

21,281 

Holland,           •           • 

• 

308,482 

Belgium, 

• 

366,098 

Channel  Islands,  (foreign 

produce,) 

2,631 

France, 

*    * 
• 

742,023 

Portugal, 

• 

5,499 

Spain  and  Gibraltar,   . 

• 

498 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany, 

• 

97,176 

Naples  and  Sicily,  Ac., 

■ 

9,699 

Austrian  Ports, 

• 

174,654 

Malta  and  Gozo,  Ac,  Ionian  Isles, 

9,048 

t  Turkey  and  Greece,  &c, 

• 

226,724 

3gyp*» 

• 

129,954 

Australia,  &c., 

• 

15,698 

British  North  America, 

• 

142,294 

United  States, 

• 

617,131 

By  comparing  this  with  the  export 
tables  we  have  already  given,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  converse  of  the 
Free-Trade  role  holds  good  of  nearly 
every  Continental  market;  and  that 
so  far  from  our  exports  of  cotton  goods 
having  increased,  they  have  fallen  off 
or  remained  stationary  in  those  mar- 
kets from  which  by  far  our  largest 
supplies  of  foreign  grain  have  been 
drawn.  We  know  from  old  experi- 
ence the  kind  of  argument  or  rather 
excuse  which  will  be  reared  to 
account  for  this  indisputable  fact, 
and  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told 
of  revolutions  on  the  Continent, 
which  have  rendered  society  unsafe 
and  business  unsettled.  If,  by  recall- 
ing these  facts — of  which  we  readily 
admit  the  truth  in  a  limited  degree 
— our  Free-Traders  desire  to  apo- 
logise for  their  own  foolish  and 
preposterous  behaviour  in  holdingsym- 
pathetic  meetings  with  Italian  cut- 
throats and  Hungarian  rebels— if  they 
wish  to  acknowledge  that  Free  Trade 
is  not  practicable  as  applied  to  the 
political  constitution  of  a  country, 
and  if  they  are  anxious  to  withdraw 
their  previous  testimony  respecting 
the  character  of  the  mild,  peaceable, 
and  virtuous  revolutionists  of  the 
Continent— we  are  disposed  to  accept 
their  apology  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  to  hail  their  approach  to  common 
sense  as  a  harbinger  of  better  things. 
But  if  by  this  they  mean  to  excuse 
the  complete  failure  of  their  theory, 


Average  of 
1845-6. 

Qra. 

119,315 

477 

67,867 

527,612 

5,500 

1,043 

2,023 

2,261 

54,791 

9,357 

39,029 

49,739 

28,373 

47,717 

10,813 

27,201 

4,510 

17,208 

278,234 

450,400 

we  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of 
such  aline  of  argument;  for  although 
exceptions  may  in  some  cases  prove 
the  rule,  they  never  compose  it.  We 
always  understood  that  corn,  like  all 
other  matters  of  import  or  export, 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  some  way  or 
other;  and  it  scarcely  seems  prob- 
able that  any  revolution  would  in- 
duce our  neighbours  to  expend  their 
time  merely  in  importing  corn  to  this 
market,  (fid  they  not  receive  a 
quid  pro  quo.  The  insecurity  of  lira 
and  property  must  exercise  a  peculiar 
influence  over  a  country,  to  induce 
large  exports  of  foreign  corn  for 
which  no  corresponding  value  was  to 
be  received  in  exchange. 

How  fur  the  plan  of  a  cotton  cur- 
rency has  succeeded,  any  European 
country  will  show ;  and  as  we  know 
the  Free-Traders  will  still  talk  about 
revolutions,  we  shall,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  giving  them  no  opportunity  of 
questioning  our  argument,  pass  by 
the  case  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 
Let  us  take  France,  where  our  cotton 
exports  are  almost  nominal  and  sta- 
tionary, and  whence  our  import  of 
grain  has  increased  from  53,000  to 
742,000quarters  I— take  Holland,  with 
an  import  increased  three  hundred  and 
eight  times!— or  Belgium,  with  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  eightv- 

aht   times,  and   our   cmorts       t 
acted  perceptibly.    In  ti- 

tties there  have  been  no  rovu 
during  the  past  year  to  < 
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trade  or  injure  the  sale  of  British 
goods.  Look  to  Russia,  where  there 
is  not  a  breath  of  revolution  to  taint 
the  air,  or  to  afford  the  slightest 
pretext  for  insinuating  that  political 
Insecurity  has  affected  the  balance  of 
our  trade;  and  we  shall  find  that 
while  our  exports  of  cotton  have  fallen 
nearly  one-half ',  yarn  being  the  prin- 
cipal article  taken,  our  imports  of  corn 
have  increased  nearly  sixfold.  Naples 
is  almost  the  only  European  market 
where  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
of  exports,  and,  by  some  circumstance 
which  our  Free-Traders  must  explain, 
we  received  from  that  country  in  1849 
just  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
which  was  sent  to  U3  three  years  before. 
We  can  tell  them  the  reason  of  the 
increased  exports  from  this  conn  try, 
which  rather  militates  against  their  ex- 
cuse of  revolutions — viz.,  that  the  dis- 
turbances and  suspension  of  regular 
authority  have  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  duty-free  to  an  unusual 
extent.  Of  all  the  European  markets, 
Austria  and  Turkey  arc  the  only  two 
of  any  magnitude  which  can  furnish  an 
argument  for  Free-Trade  notions;  and 
this  slender  support  will  be  lessened 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the 
imports  of  grain  come  entirely  from 
Turkey  and  Greece,  the  goods  ex- 
ported are  in  very  large  quantities 
forwarded  to  Persia  and  the  west  of 
Asia,  via.  Constantinople ;  and  could 
we  draw  the  line  with  accuracy,  we 
should  doubtless  find  that  the  in- 
crease of  exports  has  principally  been 
sent  to  Persia,  from  which  we  have 
imported  six  quarters  of  corn  during 
the  last  five  years!  and  where,  as  is  tbo 
case  with  many  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, politics  have  much  to  do  with 
trade.  As  regards  Austria,  any  remark 
upon  revolutions  applies  to  her  with 
greater  force  than  to  any  other  State 
of  the  Continent ;  and  therefore,  if  wo 
are  generous  enough  to  exclude  Ger- 
many, with  a  contribution  of  1,000,000 
quarters,  from  our  argument,  we  may 
certainly  claim  that  Austria  and 
Hungary,  with  an  export  one-fifth  the 
amount,  the  seat  of  far  more  severe 
and  recent  war,  should  be  excluded 
also.  Besides,  we  have  never  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable 
that,  in  some  extraordinary  case, 
cotton  goods  should  not  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  corn.    The  apocryphal 


case  of  the  French  captain,  who,  by  an 
order  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  sold  a  ship- 
load of  cotton  nightcaps  to  the  Jews  one 
day  at  four  francs  a- piece,  and,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  by  means  of  a  second 
order,  rebought  them  at  one  franc, 
furnishes  a  humorous  example  of  the 
superior  value  of  cotton  goods,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  over  money ;  but  as 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  in- 
teresting anecdote  of  commerce  de- 
rives its  sole  origin  from  the  fertile 
imagination  of  Alexander  Dumas,  wo 
must,  uutil  more  pregnant  proof  is 
afforded  us,  insist  on  our  position,  that 
the  export  of  goods  is  not  neces- 
sarily regulated  by  our  importations  of 
wheat.  We  have  a  practical  illustration 
in  the  case  now  before  us ;  and  with- 
out listening  to  the  rodomontade  of 
the  League,  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
how  has  the  large  increased  import  of 
corn  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
been  paid  fur  ?  One  answer  is  quite 
certain, — It  has  not  been  paid  for  in 
Manchester  cotton  goods, 

Egypt  and  the  United  States  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  countries  from 
which  we  derive  our  principal  supplies 
of  foreign  grain.  In  looking  to  the 
imports  from  Egypt)  we  find  very 
great  irregularity  to  exist,  the  imports 
in  1848  being  only  17,171  quarters 
against  123,880  in  1*17,  and  120,964 
in  1849 ;  and  to  an  explanation  of  thU 
the  follow iug  passage,  in  reference  to 
the  cotton  crop,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Economist  of  December  1,  1849, 
may  lead  us:— "This  country,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  govern* 
ment,  is  little  to  be  relied  upon ;  the 
supply  (of  cotton)  having  varied  from 
40,290  bales  in  1832  to  2509  bales 
in  1833,  and  again  front  18,245  bales 
in  1842  to  60,000  bales  in  1844." 
From  such  irregularity  in  the  im- 
ports of  cotton,  we  may  naturally 
draw  the  conclusion  that  Government 
interference  is  as  likely  to  take  placo 
in  reference  to  corn ;  for  few  people 
hare  the  discrimination  which  the 
Free-Traders  possess  in  such  matters ; 
and  as  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  these  figures,  especially  after  the 
above  admission,  to  strengthen  the 
Free-Trade  cause,  wc  have  no  occa- 
sion to  evoke  the  genius  of  Cobden  to 
help  ns  out  with  an  explanation. 

The  United  States  have  been  for 
many  years  the  model  state  to  which 
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our  reformers  and  agitators  have  un- 
ceasingly called  our  attention.    Every 
proceeding  and  custom  of  the  country, 
from  Lynch-law  to  tobacco-chewing, 
has  been  held  up  as  the  development 
of  a  system  of  liberty  which  was  to 
place  America  in  a  position  superior 
in  every  respect  to  that  occupied  by 
the  mother  country;  and  unless  we 
followed  the  example  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic kidsmcn,  our  commerce  was 
threatened  with  ruin  and  our  institu- 
tions with  decay.    Admirable  in  all 
respects,  on  no  point  was  the  model 
country  so  sound  as  on  the  question 
of  Free  Trade.  The  arguments  appli- 
cable to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  favour 
of  such  measures,  were  wafted  with 
tenfold  force    across    the    Atlantic; 
and  the  reciprocity  with  which  we 
should  be  greeted  from  every  quarter, 
would  resound  in  louder  tones  from  the 
American  States.  We  were  confidently 
promised  an  example  of  what  freedom 
of  trade  would  accomplish — a  people  of 
common  ancestry  and  kindred  feelings 
with  our  own,  whose  institutions  were 
free  and  liberal,  whose  commercial 
knowledge  was  great,  and  who  were 
not  ground  down  by  tyrants,  would 
at  once  respond  to  our  example  and 
admit  our  goods  in  exchange  for  corn. 
With  an  unction  only  equalled  by  the 
daring  sublimity  of  the  image,  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  Manchester  side  by 
side  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  drive  a  trade  more 
glorious  than  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
since  the  days  when  Solomon  des- 
patched his  yearly  flotilla  to  Ophir ! 

So  said  the  orators  of  the  League ; 
and  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to 
listen  to,  or  to  read  their  effusions, 
will  remember  that  Orpheus  did  not 
more  frequently  pronounce  the  name 
of  Enrydice  on  the  TUracian  moun- 
tains, than  did  these  men  that  of 
America  on  the  platform  and  the 
hustings.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
otherwise  faultless  republic  consisted 
in  a  rival  manufacturing  interest  in 
the  Northern  States,  on  whose  account 
a  large  differential  duty  was  imposed  on 
our  manufactures.  These  constituted, 
however,  a  minority,  principally  con- 
fined to  New  England;  while  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  being 
unanimously  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
and  represented  by  Mr  Calhoun,  would 
not — so  ran  the  argument— long  suffer 
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themselves  to  be  taxed,  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  their  northern  brethren. 
The  tide  of  public  feeling  was  declared 
to  be  unmistakeable.  Mr  Polk,  who 
was  supposed  by  some  weak  and  pre- 
judiced persons  to  have  been  elected 
President  in  consequence  of  his  war- 
like views,  was  in  reality  chosen  for  his 
Free-Trade  opinions.  Mr  Bancroft, 
the  ambassador  to  this  country,  was  a 
Free-Trader,  and  a  political  friend  of 
Mr  Cobden's.  Mr  Calhoun  held  the 
same  views,  and  everything  seemed  to 
say — If  reciprocity  can  be  carried  out  afc 
all,  we  must  look  for  its  fulfilment  here. 

We  have  passed  our  Free-Trade 
measures ;  and  since  then  a  new  elec- 
tion for  President  has  occurred.  In 
consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
protection  which  American  manufac- 
tures receive — a  trifling  20  to  35  per 
cent — the  contest  was  made  to  hinge 
on  this  question,  and  the  Protectionist 
candidate  was  elected.  Mr  Bancroft 
has  been  replaced  by  Mr  Lawrence, 
a  gentleman  of  large  property,  entirely 
amassed  through  American  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  who  still  retains  largo 
property  in  America  invested  in  mills 
and  machinery,  and  who  consequently 
is  a  thorough -going  Protectionist. 

What  measures  we  may  expect 
from  the  present  American  Govern- 
ment, we  may  gather  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  proposed  to  increase  the 
duty  on  British  goods,  and  from  tho 
following  passage  in  President  Taylor's 
message : — 

"  I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff,  and  its  adjustment  on  a  basis 
which  may  increase  our  retinue.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to 
encourage  domestic  industry,  tchich  is  the 
great  source  of  national,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
for  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  may 
place  home  labour  at  last  on  a  sure  and 
permanent  footing,  and,  by  due  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  give  a  new  and 
increased  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and 
promote  the  development  of  our  vast 
resources,  and  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce. Believing  that  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends,  (as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary augmentation  of  the  revenue,  and* 
the  prevention  of  fraud,)  a  system  of 
specific  duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly 
recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of 
that  system,  fixing  the  duties  at  rates 
high  enough  to  afford  substantial  and  per- 
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manent  encouragement  to  our  own  industry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  adjusted  as  to 
secure  stability." 

Most  of  oar  readers  mast  have  seen 
the  manifesto  of  Mr  Meredith,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  wherein  he 
follows  np  the  President's  Message  by 
asserting  that  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ought  to  be  the  only  great 
manufacturing  district  in  the  world, 
and  New  Orleans  the  only  port  for 
cotton  manufactures. 

It  most  certainly  be  confessed  that 
these  are  singular  sentiments  to  ema- 
nate from  a  nation  of  Free-Traders ; 
bat  there  are  sages  among  ourselves 
who  seem  to  have  acquired  the  long- 
lost  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers,  as  witness  the  following 
remarks  in  the  Economist,  commenting 
on  the  above  passages : — 

u  It  simply  means  that  the  Government, 
of  which  Mr  Meredith  is  a  member,  are 
the  determined  supporters  and  partisans 
of  the  manufacturing  corporations  of  New 
England.  They  hare  no  wish  to  see 
cotton-spinning  in  the  south.  All  this 
talk  is  for  the  purpose  of  disarming,  if 
they  can,  the  opposition  of  the  planters  of 
the  south  to  their  plan  for  enriching  the 
manufacturers  of  the  north.  It  is  a  plot 
against  the  planting,  agricultural,  and 
mercantile  interests,  in  farour  of  the 
cotton-spinners  at  Lowell  and  the  iron- 
mas  te  is  of  Pennsylrania.  The  Boston 
interest,  of  which  Mr  Lawrence,  the  new 
minister  to  this  country,  is  the  leading 
member,  is  paramount."  —  Economist, 
January  2t>,  1350. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  thus 
favoured  with  a  peep  behind  the 
Transatlantic  curtain,  especially  under 
the  guidance  of  such  an  omniscient 
Asmodeus!  The  off-hand  quietude 
with  which  he  disposes  of  the  flimsy 
imposture  is  capital ;  and  we  hardly 
know  which  we  ought  most  to  admire 
— the  extent  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge, or  his  exquisite  way  of  pooh- 
poohing  the  inane  Presidential  blaster. 
Let  as  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in 
forming  conclusions  on  a  point  of 
such  very  great  importance. 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  interests  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  were  conflicting, 
Free  Trade  might  still  have  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  that  eventually  the 
southern  party  might  gain  the  ascen- 
dency ;  bat  the  large  number  of  mills 


which  are  being  built  in  the  south  and 
west  makes  it  already  a  matter  of 
joint  interest  between  them  and  the  in- 
habitants of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  protective  duties 
most  be  continued,  if  not  increased. 
The  Savannah  (Georgia)  Republican, 
of  May  1,  says,  "It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  now  in  operation  in 
Georgia  forty  cotton  mills,  employing 
nearly  60,000  spindles,  and  consuming 
45,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  In 
this  estimate,  which  seems  below  the 
mark,  no  calculation  is  made  of  our 
paper  mills,  bucket  factories,  iron 
establishments,  flouring  mills,  &c 
In  Tennessee  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
there  are  thirty  factories,  employing 
36,000  spindles.  In  South  Carolina, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Gregg  says  there  are 
sixteen  factories,  containing  36,500 
spindles,  and  about  700  looms,  con- 
suming 15,000  bales  of  cotton  per  an- 
num. He  estimates  the  capital  in- 
vested in  these  establishments  at  about 
1,000,000  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
operatives  they  give  employment  to  at 
1600.  There  are  in  Alabama  twelve 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
dollars,  containing  12,580  spindles 
and  300  looms,  and  consuming  about 
5500  bales  of  cotton  annually.  It  is 
said  that  machinery  for  others  is  con- 
tracted for,  sufficient  to  make  the 
number  of  spindles  into  20,000  and 
the  looms  500.  Thus  we  have  in 
four  States  ninety- eight  manufactories 
of  various  descriptions  of  cotton  goods, 
containing  140,000  spindles.  There 
are  doubtless  many  other  cotton  mills 
in  the  other  Southern  States,  which 
would  swell  the  number  somewhat. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  others 
growing  up,  not  only  in  this  State, 
Tmt  everywhere  else  in  the  south.  Wo 
hazard  bat  little  in  saying  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  next  Jive  years,  there 
will  be  perhaps  Two  Hundred 
cotton  factories  in  operation  in  the 
SouthernStates,consumingnear2bO,OQO 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  giving 
employment  to  twenty-Jive  or  thirty 
thousand  operatives  "  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  writ- 
ing from  Philadelphia,  says,  u  In  only 
four  of  the  Southern  States,  Sooth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee,  there  are  at  present  150 
cotton  mills;*1  and  he  adds,  that  a  largo 
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number  will  be  found  to  have  sprang 
up  in  the  Western  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  statis- 
tics of  American  manufactures,  it  is 
clear  beyond  all  dispute,  that  a  large 
class  has  sprung  up  in  the  south  and 
west,  whose  interests,  so  far  as  British 
goods  are  concerned,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Northern  States;  and  when 
a  differential  duty,  which,  including 
freights  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  is 
not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  is  com- 
plained of  by  the  manufacturers  as  too 
small,  and  is  recommended  to  be  in- 


creased by  the  Government,  what  ex* 
pectation  can  be  entertained  by  any 

man  of  common  sense  that  our  free 
trade  will  be  reciprocated? 

The  descriptions  of  goods  sent  out 
to  the  States  are  principally  fine 
shirtings  and  muslins,  and  the  best 
prints--H9uch  articles  as  their  own  mills 
cannot  produce,  and  which  do  not  in* 
terfere,  or  but  partially,  with  their 
own  productions.  As  in  most  other 
cases,  the  increase  between  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  bears  no  sort  of 
analogy. 


Yean. 

1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 

1849, 


Grain  imported 
from  the  States. 

92,622  qrs. 

808,178 

1,834,142 

296,101 

617,181 


Plain  Calico* 
exported, 

12,412,981  yds. 

10,640,215 

41,519,244 

16,968,637 

18,511,942 


Printed  and  dyed 
Calicoes  exported 

18,097,851  jds. 

13,556,509 

44,425,017     * 

89,600,996 

49/119,477 


Yam. 

69,059  lbs. 
81,668 
58,748 
81,523 
125,636 


In  1846,  when  the  imports  of  corn 
increased  ninefold,  as  compared  with 
1845,  the  exports  fell  off;  in  1847 
both  imports  and  exports  increased ; 
in  1848  the  imports  fell  to  one-sixth 
of  1847,  while  the  exports  were  more 
than  a  third ;  and  1849  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  any  former  year.  The  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  last  year  may 
be  fairly  attributed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  declared  intentions  of 
Government  to  propose  increased  re- 
strictions, an  announcement  which  has 
always  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
quantity  taken,  in  *rder  that  the  addi- 
tional duty  may  be  avoided.  The  de- 
mand for  prints,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  a  matter  of  caprice ;  and 
as  the  goods  sent  are  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  produced  in  America, 
we  owe  them  no  thanks  for  taking 
what  is  required  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  country;  and  we  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  demand  is  no  way 
regulated  by  our  annual  importations 
of  corn. 

We  have  now  taken  consecutively 
into  consideration  every  large  foreign 
market  from  which  we  import  corn; 
and  wherever  the  Free-Trade  theory 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  very 
large  increased  export  of  Manchester 
goods,  we  find  either  that  our  imports 
do  not  bear  any  analogy  to  the 
amount  of  exports,  or  that  the  few 
instances  where  the  contrary  would 
seem  to  be  the  case,  can  be  ex- 


plained without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  free  trade  in  corn.  All  we 
profess  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  as- 
sertion that  our  imports  of  foreign 
grain  must  be  accompanied  by  large 
exports  of  goods  is  utterly  erroneous, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them.  And  when  we 
prove  by  figures  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  our  imports  may  be  largely 
increased  or  diminished,  and  our  ex- 
ports remain  unaffected,  we  conceive 
we  have  established  our  point ;  and  if 
a  solitary  case  to  the  contrary  shall 
arise,  the  onus  probanaH  rests  not  with 
us,  but  with  those  who  seek  to  esta- 
blish from  the  exception  a  rule  at 
variance  with  facts  and  figures. 

We  have  now  to  notice  those  mar- 
kets from  which  we  do  not  import 
corn,  and  to  some  of  which  our  ex- 
ports are  considerable — the  principal 
being  Mexico,  the  South  American 
States,  India,  and  China. 

Of  theSouth  American  States,  Brazil, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  the 
only  one  with  a  settled  government, 
exhibits  a  very  slight  increase;  and 
those  of  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Columbia,  as  also  Mexico,  a  large 
one.  Now,  in  all  these  the  irregularity 
of  demand  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
country,  owing  to  the  frequency  of 

S)litical  revolutions,  as  in  the  case  of 
uenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  and 
of  the  late  Mexican  war;  and 
state  of  matters,  besides  disturb 
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trade,  leads  frequently  to  a  glutted    Onr  exports   have  varied 
market,  and  a  consequent  reaction,    lows: — 


as 


foU 


Buenos  Ayres  and 

Monte  Video, 
Chili  and  Peru, 
Columbia, 

'  Mexico,    . 

Plain  Calico**. 

Printed  and  dyed  Calicoes. 

Yarn. 

1840. 

1849. 

1840. 

1849. 

1846. 

1849. 

Yards. 

1,519,242 

29,234,501 

1,866,085 

Yards. 

23,730,435 
16,222,560 
11,816,686 

Yards. 

1,140,936 

17,138,571 

1,676,115 

Yards. 

17,761,223 
28,828,650 
15,192,275 

lbs. 

6,180 
1847. 

IlM. 

19,323 

29,953 

277,489 

1847. 
292,143 

1848. 
5,252,249 

1847. 
750,006 

IMS. 

10,680,937 

1848. 
520,376 

With  such  a  variation — and  the  re- 
turns exhibit  such  results  continually — 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  take  the  amount 
of  any  one  year  against  another;  and 
the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  would  be  to  take  an  average 
from  a  number  of  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Brazil,  the  bulk  of  our 
imports  from  these  countries  consists 
of  articles  which  are  not  so  directly 
influenced  by  our  Free-Trade  measures. 
They  are  principally  cochineal,  nitrate 
of  soda,  drugs,  dye-woods,  and  orna- 
mental wood,  which  are  not  in  de- 
mind  among  the  large  classes  to 
whom  corn  and  sugar  are  sold,  and 
therefore  a  variety  of  minor  causes 
may  affect  their  demand  or  value. 
Unlimited  competition,  which  affects 
the  British  farmer  and  Colonial  planter, 
can  claim  no  part  of  our  large  in- 
crease to  South  America ;  an  increase 
which  stands  a  fair  chance,  unless 
the  latter  half  of  1850  is  more  "pro- 
ductive of  orders  than  the  first, 
of  being  considerably  reduced  in 
average  by  the  falling  off  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  India  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased our  returns  for  the  year  1849, 
and  in  this  matter  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  we  agree  with  so  notable  an  autho- 
rity as  the  Economist.  In  an  article 
in  that  paper  of  November  27,  1847, 
the  writer,  comparing  the  business 
during  the  early  part  of  1846  with  the 
same  period  of  1847,  finds  in  certain 
countries  a  large  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  goods :  these  are  countries 
from  which  we  import  corn  and  Sugar, 
and  to  which  we  uhave  a  right  to 
look,"  in  his  opinion,  for  the  benefits  of 
Free  Trade.  After  some  remarks,  he 
continues:  "Ifwe  compare  our  exports 


to  the  East,  and  to  those  distant  mar- 
kets which  are  conducted  chiefly  by 
consignment,  and  bv  the  capital  of 
this  country,  wc  find  a  decline,11  &c. 
To  leave  no  doubt,  he  gives  a  list  of 
markets,  the  principal  of  which  are 
India  and  China;  and  by  making  this 
comparison,  he  at  once  admits  that  he 
has  no  right  to  claim  India  as  influenced 
by  Free  Trade.  And,  after  this  admis- 
sion on  his  part,  what  can  we  think  of 
the  fairness  of  an  argument  which 
admits  that  in  1847  Free  Trade  did 
not  affect  India,  and  in  1849  would 
coolly  claim  the  whole  benefit  of  its 
exports  ?  tat  us  take  the  two  articles 
of  plain  and  fancy  goods  together,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  boasted  increase 
on  the  whole  of  these  exports  amounts 
to  70,240,493  yards.  Of  this  increase, 
however,  56,282,619  yards  pertain  to 
India  alone,  leaving  somewhat  less 
than  14,000,000  additional  yards  to 
be  shared  among  all  the  other  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  position  in  which  our  farmers 
and  planters  are  placed,  has  been  fully 
explained  in  our  pages ;  and  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  recur  to  that  topic, 
further  than  as  it  affects  the  demand 
for  goods.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  homo 
trade,  and  to  compare  the  amount  of 
colonial  with  foreign  exports ;  and,  as 
regards  mere  quantity,  no  doubt  the 
foreigner  is  a  larger  customer  than 
the  colonist.  But  one  important  point 
seems  to  be  overlooked— vis.,  to  com- 
pare the  description  of  goods  which 
are  sent  to  either  market  It  will  be 
found  that  the  expense  of  cotton  and 
labour,  and  consequently  the  rate  of 
profit  to  all  employed,  is  per  piece 
greatly  in   favour  of  these  markets 
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which  have  been  represented  as  con- 
temptible ;  for  depreciation  in  the 
exports  to  onr  colonies  has  not  been 
so  much  in  the  number  of  goods  as  in 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  qua- 
lity, and  the  large  quantities  of  ex- 
pensive goods  sent  out  formerly  are 
now  replaced  by  others  of  inferior 
descriptions,  and  which  bring  less  pro- 
fit to  all  parties  concerned.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  wise  to  lose  a  profitable  customer 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  others  for 
larger  amounts,  greater  uncertainty 
and  risk,  and  decidedly  diminished 
profits. 

In  the  homo  trade,  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  Free-Trade  party  could  be 
brought  to  confess  that  their  predic- 
tions were  in  any  way  falsified.  They 
are  now  aware  of  the  fact,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  measured  terms  in 
which  their  admission  has  been  tardily 
made.  Their  business  of  course  was 
to  show,  that,  in  accordance  with 
their  favourite  theory,  cheap  food 
must  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
manufactures  at  home;  yet  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  language  of  their 
leading  organ  the  Economist,  at  the 
close  of  the  bygone  year : — "  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1849,  great 
expectations  were  entertained  of  our 
home  demand.  It  was  agreed,  and 
with  good  reason,  thai  we  never 
yet  had  a  year  of  general  employ- 
ment and  low  prices  of  provisions 
combined,  which  was  not  also  a 
year  of  very  large  domestic  consump- 
tion of  manufactured  fabrics.  This 
year,  labour  has  been  in  very  brisk 
request,  and  food  has  never  been 
so  cheap  and  plentiful  since  18S6. 
Yet  our  expectations,  from  these  facts, 
have  not  been  fully  answered.  The 
sellers  of  printing  cloth  and  medium 
shirtings,  report  that  their  home  trade 
has  been  on  the  whole  good;  the 
sellers  of  domestics  report,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decidedly  dull  business, 
worse  than  that  of  last  $fear;  but  we 
believe  that  all  agree,  that  the  antici* 
fjations  with  which  we  began  the  year, 
have  been  by  no  means  realised." 

We  could  not  expect  more  than  this 
from  an  opponent ;  and  his  admission 
showstherootoftheFree-Tradefallacy, 
and  supplies  us  with  an  argument  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in 
exposing  another  refuge  of  the  League 
already  adverted  to  in  former  papers. 
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Their  main  error  consisted  in  supposing 
that  trade  must  be  improved  by  cheap 
corn,  no  matter  whether  that  cheap- 
ness was  produced  by  extra-produc- 
tion of  British  farmers,  or  by  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  competition. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  serious  mistake 
indeed ;  for  any  one  taking  the  pains 
to  reflect,  must  see,  that  the  farmer 
was  much  better  off  if  he  could  raise 
and  sell  150  quarters  at  50s.,  than  if 
he  merely  raised  100  quarters  and  sold 
them  at  60s.  A  succession  of  good  sea- 
sons and  abundant,  always  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  enabling 
the  farmers  to  purchase  largely  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  case,  however, 
is  now  wholly  altered,  for  grain 
prices  cannot  in  any  way  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  cost  of  production. 
After  the  poor  crop  of  1848,  prices 
rapidly  declined,  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  law;  and  we  believe 
that  almost  every  tenant  farmer  in 
the  country  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
They  are  now  exposed  entirely  to  the 
brunt  of  foreign  competition  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  do  what  they  can, 
their  labour  continues  unremunerative, 
and  their  expenditure  is  of  course  re- 
duced to  a  lower  amount  than  before. 
The  reduced  expenditure  of  the  far- 
mer, however,  may  not  materially  af- 
fect the  cotton  trade.  In  some  respects 
it  would  appear  calculated  to  im- 
prove it,  as  calicoes  are  much  cheaper 
than  silks  or  woollen  stuffs,  and  the 
cheapest  sort  of  dress  is  sure  to  be 
adopted  when  economy  is  imperatively 
required.  Therefore,  the  above  ad- 
mission is  one  of  extreme  significancy. 
It  points  to  some  cause,  even  lower 
than  that  of  distress  among  the  farm- 
ers, which  has  affected  the  home 
market  for  cotton  manufactures  in  so 
very  remarkable  a  degree.  The  Free- 
Trader  professes  to  be  quite  ready 
with  his  explanations.  He  can  tell 
yon  that  railway  speculation  has 
caused  the  deadness  of  the  home 
market ;  he  can  tell  yon  how  many 
shareholders  there  were  in  this  or  that 
line,  what  dwindled  dividends  they 
are  receiving,  and  what  amount  of 
money  has  been  lost  in  the  country 
in  this  manner.  He  will  probably, 
however,  omit  to  add  that  no  bodv  of 
men  were  more  deeply  implic  in 
these  matters  than  the  pi  vtowi 
he  belonged,  and  that  lliu 
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Glasgow  took  the  lead  in  that  coarse 
of  insane  speculation,  which  has 
shown  how  entirely  the  judgment  even 
of  practical  men  may  be  overcome 
by  the  glittering  temptations  of  Mam- 
mon. We  entertain  different  views 
as  to  the  amount  of  loss  sustained. 
That  individuals  lost  large  sums  in 
speculation  is  true;  that  work  was  in 
many  cases  paid  too  highly  for  is 
certain.  We  can  afford  to  make 
these,  and  many  other  admissions; 
but  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
transfer  of  property  can  be  called  a 
national  loss.  The  money  merely 
changed  hands;  and  what  one  lost 
another  gained:  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  law  expenses,  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  rails,  en- 
gines, servants1  wages,  &c.  But  even 
supposing  that  our  opponents  are 
right,  as  to  the  losses  sustained,  what 
does  this  prove  for  them?  We  all 
know  the  class  of  people  who  are 
railway  shareholders  —  landowners, 
merchants,  capitalists,  gentlemen  un- 
connected with  business,  professional 
men,  and  managers  of  trust  money, 
are  the  principal  holders  of  railway 
stock.  The  amount  held  by  the 
shopkeeper  and  tenant  fanner  is,  in 
comparison  with  the  above,  trilling. 
If  any  of  the  latter  are  compelled  to 
economise,  it  will  be  in  the  better 
descriptions  of  goods,  in  luxuries, 
and  not  in  the  plainest  articles,  that  a 
great  depression  will  be  felt  But  is 
such  the  case  ?  We  are  told,  "  the 
sellers  of  printing  cloths  and  medium 
shirtings,"  which  are  the  better  de- 
scription of  goods,  report  a  mode- 
rately good  trade,  though  one  short 
of  their  expectations;  and  it  is  the 
44  sellers  of  domestics, "  or  the  lowest 
descriptions  of  goods,  who  report  trade 
worse  than  last  year,  and  a  decidedly 
dull  business. 

It  is,  then,  the  labourer  who  feels 
the  effect  of  this  railway  speculation,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  which  causes 
a  want  of  demand.  Some  time  ago 
Cobden  warned  labouring  men  against 
buying  up  the  Austrian  loan ;  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  we  were  aware 
that  they  had  held  so  large  a  proportion 
of  railway  stock,  which,  by  toe  bye,  we 
suspect  would  be  an  equally  profitable 
investment  of  capital  with  the  forty- 
shilling  freehold.  Seriously,  does  any 
one  believe  that  the  present  depression 
in  the  home  trade  arises  from  the 


railway  stock  held  by  the  labourer, 
who  earns  eight  shillings  a-week  ?  Is 
it  not  a  more  reasonable  inference, 
that  the  reduction  in  wages  (another 
variation  from  the  theory  of  "low 
corn  and  high  wages  ")  is  the  cause  of 
their  buying  a  smaller  amount  of  goods, 
and  of  compelling  thousands,  who  are 
uninfluenced  by  railway  transactions, 
to  save  from  their  reduced  earnings  a 
few  extra  pence  to  purchase  that  cheap 
corn  which  has  lessened  their  wages 
in  many  cases  20  to  SO  per  cent  ? 

The  manufacturing  districts  are 
pointed  to,  where  wages  are  good  and 
provisions  cheap.  Surely  here,  at 
least,  the  system  works  well.  Let  us 
see.  A  very  large  number  of  mills  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
suitable  for  India.  There  we*  have 
seen  that  Free  Trade  can  claim  nothing: 
we  have  still  a  large  number  of  mills 
to  deal  with  employed  in  home- trade 
manufactures,  bnt  here  there  has  been 
no  redaction  of  wages.  Mark  that 
word  reduction.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  it.  There  has  been  no  reduction 
of  wages ;  consequently,  yon  would 
suppose  that  the  hands  were  obtain- 
ing the  same  amount  of  wages.  Very 
far  from  it.  They  may  be  obtaining  very 
much  less ;  for  these  mills  are  working 
short  time;  and  the  bands  being  paid 
so  much  per  piece,  the  amount  paid 
for  each  piece  remains  unaltered,  al- 
though the  weaver  may  have  only 
three  pieces  to  make  instead  of  five, 
and,  consequently,  obtains  so  much 
less.  It  will  be  said,  "  here  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference;"  and, 
practically,  such  is  the  case;  although 
this  is  what  is  understood  when  it  is 
said  that  in  Manchester  there  has 
been^no  reduction  in  wages.  That 
tills  practical  redaction  of  wages,  by 
working  short  time,  has  not  affected 
the  operatives  more  Injuriously  than  it 
has  done  as  yet,  is  no  proof  of  the  sound 
condition  of  our  trade.  From  a  variety 
of  causes,  a  mill-owner  will  lose  less, 
in  most  cases,  by  working  his  mill,  than 
by  working  short  time,  or  closing ; 
and,  therefore,  until  his  case  be- 
comes desperate,  he  prefers  paying 
his  hands,  and  losing  £500  per  week, 
rather  than  discharge  them  and  lose 
£750  in  other  ways. 

In  every  cotton  manufactory  there 
are  certain  fixed  expenses,  such  as 
rent,  interest  of  capital,  wear  and  tear, 
and  a  number  of  fixed  salaries,  which 
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form  very  large  items  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  cannot  be  reduced  by 
any  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  Labour. 
These  expenses  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
generally  considered  a  saving  to  sell 
yarn  or  goods  at  an  actual  loss  on  the 
cost  of  production  of  jd.  to  Id.  per  lb., 
rather  than  resort  to  short  time ;  and 
practical  proofs  of  this  have  for  a 
very  considerable  time  been  constantly 
given — the  market  price  of  domestics 
suitable  for  the  home  trade  having 
been  from  £ri.  to  l£d.  per  lb.  under 
prime  cost ;  or,  to  make  it  still  plainer, 
the  loss  in  a  single  piece  will  vary 
from  fifteenpence  to  three  shillings. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  must  be  the  loss  when  we 
bear  of  mills  being  closed  or  on  short 
time ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  selling 
prices  of  domestics  with  that  of  cotton 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  what  our  recent  commercial 
policy  has  effected.  And  yet  this  was 
the  interest  which  was  to  be  so  largely 
benefited,  and  of  whose  prosperity 
Government  officials  could  not  say 
enough  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session  1 

The  working  of  short  time  has  been 
rapidly  spreading,  and  the  wages  of 
the  operative,  like  those  of  the  la- 
bourer, the  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
equally  with  that  of  the  farmer,  is  on 
the  decline — in  many  cases,  to  a  very 
alarming  extent.  It  were  idle  to  say 
the  price  of  cotton  is  the  cause  of  this 
loss  to  the  manufacturer.  The  demand 
for  India  enables  those  who  make 
goods  for  that  market  to  obtain  a 
profit,  notwithstanding  the  price  of 
cotton ;  the  want  of  demand  in  the 
home  trade  causes  the  lowness  of 
prices  and  the  consequent  loss  on 
high-priced  cotton.  Our  prospects  in 
the  cotton  trade  are  far  from  encour- 
aging. With  a  decreased  export  to 
most  of  the  Continental  ports,  and  the 
probability  of  an  increased  duty  in  the 
United  States — with  a  thoroughly  re- 
strictive policy  pervading  every  large 
and  civilised  community  except  our 
own — our  trade  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  business  done  to  India,  which, 
from  the  enormous  quantities  shipped, 
has  far  surpassed  every  expectation, 
and  will  most  probably  bo  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  reaction;  and  on 
the  Sooth  American  States,  on  which, 
constituted  as  they  are,  no  dependence 


can  be  placed.  When  these  resources 
fail,  it  will  be  seen,  perhaps  too  late, 
how  insane  it  was  to  destroy  those 
home  and   colonial   markets,  which 
yielded  us  a  greater  profit,  security, 
and  regularity  of  demand,   than  can 
be  found  in  any  of  the  markets  for 
which  we  have  sacrificed  so  much,  and 
from  which  we  have  gained  so  little. 
We  think  it  right  to  state  that  we 
do  not  offer  this  paper  to  the  public 
notice,  without  due  consideration  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Much  that  is  contained  in  it 
must  hitherto  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  general  observer,  for  every 
trade  has  its  own  peculiar  fashions 
and  its  own  channels,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  not  practically  engaged 
in  it  to  ascertain  its  true  situation, 
its  prospects,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  thrives.    We  frankly  confess  that, 
even  with   clear   statistical  returns 
before  us,  we  should  hesitate  to  under- 
take an  exposition,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  might  have  been  compelled 
to  put  forward  speculative  opinions, 
plausible  enough  perhaps  to  the  many, 
but   doubtful  to   those  who   really 
understood  the  true  position  of  that 
trade  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
present  article.     Most   fortunately, 
however,  the  quarter  from  which  we 
have  derived  our  information  enables 
us  to  assure  our  readers  that  these 
views  are  entertained  by  men  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  in  that 
particular  branch  of  trade.    Many  of 
our  leading  manufacturers  have  been 
all  along  aware  that  their  interests  are 
inseparably  connected  with  those  of 
the  agricultural  body,  and  have  viewed 
with  intense   disgust    the    arrogant 
proceedings  and  violent  assertions  of 
that  junta,  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
which   formed    the  nucleus   of  the 
League.    Nothing,  we  believe,  could 
have  mortified  these  gentlemen  more, 
than  an  impression  which  has  been 
industriously  disseminated  and  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  principal 
cotton  manufacturers  were  favourable 
to  a  scheme  which  could  have  but 
one  result — namely,  that  of  depressing, 
to  a  degree  never  experienced  before, 
the  home  market,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  foreign  trade  is  insignifi- 
cant.   Reciprocity,  like  charity,  be- 
gins at  home.      Unless  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  manufacturing  bodies 
reciprocate  —  cordially,    kindly,  and 
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without  jealousy — it  is  impossible  for 
either  body  to  thrive.    Free  Trade  at 
present  stands  entirely  in  the  way  of 
such  reciprocity.    The  agriculturists, 
with  those  dependent  on  them — iu 
number  two- thirds  of  the  nation — 
being  deprived,  by  the  operation  of 
a  most  mischievous   law,  of  those 
profits  which  formerly  were  the  reward 
of  their  toil  and  the  return  for  their 
invested  capital,  have  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  reduce  the  extent  of 
their   custom.      The   manufacturers 
may  indeed  have  cheap  corn ;  but,  as 
foreign  markets  do  not  afford  an  out- 
let for  the  third  of  their  production, 
such  cheapness  must  be  accompanied 
with  lowered  prices  and  a  diminished 
demand  at  home.     Such  being  the 
position  of  the  productive  classes,  the 
shopkeepers,   whose   profits   depend 
strictly  upon  the  amount  of  their 
sales,  must  suffer  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  as  also  must  the  artisans,  whose 
sole  capital  is  their  labour,  and  whose 
prosperity  can  only  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  employment  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  producing  classes 
will  enable  them  to  give.     Thus,  a 
depression  felt  by  one  portion  of  the 
community  extends  itself  to  all.    It 
is  in  vain  that  we  strive,  by  forced 
legislation,  to  supersede  a  natural  law. 
The  old  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
still  remains  in  full  force,  and  will 
continue  to  preserve  its  signLficancy 
after  the  last  of  the  Free-Traders  shall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  tomb.  The 
limbs  cannot  exist  without  the  belly 
which  secretly  nurses  them— industry 
cannot  thrive  on  the  ruin  of  its  great- 
est market. 

Besides  this,  there  are  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
man — considerations  fearfully  impor- 
tant in  the  present  state  of  our  body 
politic.  Cheapness  of  any  article 
which  constitutes  a  great  staple  of 
British  product  never  can  be  other- 
wise than  a  positive  disadvantage  to 
the  nation,  so  long  as  our  present 
money  laws  remain  in  force.  We 
mean,  of  course,  that  cheapness  which 
is  induced  by  foreign  competition,  not 
the  cheapness  arising  from  great  pro- 
duction, which  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  effect  of  natural  causes ;  in 
that  of  manufactures,  a  large  demand 
arising  from  the  otherwise  prosperous 
condition  of  the  people.    By  allowing 


unrestricted  imports  of  foreign  grain, 
we  are  in  fact  robbing  every  man  in 
the  country  connected  with  agriculture, 
be  he  landlord,  farmer,  or  labourer,  of 
one- third  of  his  profits  and  labour.  The 
taxes,  general  and  local,  which  are 
levied  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  for  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  all  other  establish- 
ments, bear  no  proportion  whatever  to 
the  current  value  of  British  produce ; 
though  from  that  produce  the  whole  of 
them  must  necessarily  be  paid.    It 
matters  not  whether  wheat  be  high 
or  low  in  price — whether  cotton  be 
cheap  or  dear :  all  public  payments — 
and,  more  than  that,  all  private  engage- 
ments— are  inexorably  measured  by 
the  gold  metallic  standards,  and  the 
producer  must,  in  this  way,  settle  all 
claims  upon  him,  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed to  calculate  a  profit.    Is  it  then 
just,  or  is  it  defensible  upon  any  con- 
ceivable principle,  that  the  foreigner 
shall  be  permitted  tosend  his  produce — 
which  is,  in  other  words,  his  labour — to 
the  British  market,  without  becoming 
liable  to  that  taxation  which  is  im- 
posed on  the  British  producer  ?   What 
prosperity  can  there  be  for  a  country 
which  has  adopted  so  foolish  a  system? 
— what  benefit  to  the  labourer  can 
accrue  from  a  course  of  policy  which 
professes  to  give  him  cheapness  by 
diminishing  the  value  of  his  work,  but 
affording  him  no  relief  from  the  pres- 
sure of  his  other  burdens  ?    We  shall 
here  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  to 
our  columns  a  letter   which    lately 
appeared  in  an  able  Glasgow  news- 
paper, and  which  appears  to  us  to 
contain  matter  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  several  of  the  points  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

"  To  Uu  Editor  o/tks  Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

"  Sir, — Being  a  constant  reader  of  jour 
very  able  journal,  I  am  desirous  that  it 
should  be  more  extensirely  circulated ; 
and  accordingly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  a 
friend  to  suggest,  that  to  the  title  of 
Daily  Mail  you  should  add,  '  for  the 
Promotion  of  Home  Trade.' 

"In  that  title  I  include  our  colonies  ; 
considering  a  well-governed  colony  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Channel  Islands,  the 
isles  of  Man,  Orkney,  Shetland,  &c,  now 
are. 

*I  also  include,  as  promoting  home  trade, 
such  foreign  trade  as  is  more  profitable  to 
the  home  traders  than  domestic  barter  is, 
— vis.)  tat  export  of  such  surplus  in  our 
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manufactures  as  gluts  our  market,  and 
injures  our  operations  ;  while  I  would 
also  admit  the  corresponding  foreign 
surplus  goods,  provided  the y  ministered 
to  our  revenue  as  much  as  our  own  home 
produce  does.  For,  as  I  do  not  myself 
approve  of  monopoly,  I  would  not  give  our 
own  people  a  monopoly  ;  but  neither 
would  I  give  it  to  the  foreigner,  as  is  now 
likely  to  be  effected,  by  requiring  from 
them  no  equivalent  to  the  taxes  paid  by 
our  workmen  and  manufacturers. 

"  Corn,  wool,  cloth,  meat,  leather,  iron, 
cutlery,  and  all  necessaries  of  life,  and  all 
luxuries,  should  be  exchanged, when  over- 
abundant, for  articles  in  which  we  are 
deficient.  Philanthropy  and  wisdom  alike 
commend  such  commerce ;  and  we  may 
suppose  the  excess  of  some  products,  and 
the  deficiency  of  others,  to  be  provided  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  in  order  to 
unite  nations,  politically  or  geographically 
separated. 

"  When  Mr  Huskisson  or  his  party  was 
called  on  to  defend  what  was  called  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  against  the  free 
trade  in  corn — insisted  on  first  by  one  of 
our  largest  landholders  Earl  Fitzwilliam — 
he  (Mr  Huskisson)  only  consented  to  its 
admission  duty-free,  when  the  1819  gold 
standard  proved  the  price  to  be  rising  to  a 
famine  elevation  for  the  labouring  classes. 

"  He  did  not,  however,  provide  such 
prices  for  goods  and  labour  as  would 
make  his  import  point  compatible  with 
the  welfare  of  purchasers  of  corn.  So 
corn  at  last  fell,  because  the  wages  of  the 
workman  could  not  buy  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  gold  standard  prevented  the 
banks  from  issuing  sufficient  money  to 
enable  masters  and  men  to  get  the  same 
profits  and  wages  that  corn  growers  and 
corn  holders  received  from  weir  contin- 
gent monopoly  by  the  sliding  scale. 

"  He  introduced  foreign  manufactures  of 
silk  and  other  articles,  at  all  times,  upon 
paying  duties  insufficient  to  enable  the 
home  manufacturer  to  get  profits  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  his  workmen — at  a  time 
when  corn  was  protected  ;  while  silk,  cot- 
ton, wool,  flax,  and  hardware  were  unpro- 
tected. 

M  Hence  a  system,  ineffectual  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmer  and  landowner, 
and  offensive  and  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturer, laid  the  foundation  for  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  alas  I  animosities, 
betwixt  the  two  great  bodies  of  the 
nation,  —  bodies  who,  through  much 
suffering,  have  yet  to  learn  how  really 
dependent  they  are  on  each  other's  well- 
being.  For  the  foreigners  and  the  few 
stockjobbers  have  now  the  means  of 
carrying  oat  of  the  country  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  nation.  Our  market  becomes 
stocked  by  foreigners,  who  can  undersell 
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our  manufacturers,  so  long  as  we  give 
adequate  wages  to  our  workmen. 

"  Not  only  does  a  third  of  the  workmen's 
wages  go  to  pay  taxes  on  their  living,  but 
the  employer  must  support  police,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  and  churches,  and  the  poor — 
while  the  foreigner  ministers  to  none  of 
our  institutions. 

"  Mr  Huskisson  also  proposed  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  the  landed  interest,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  station  in  society  ; 
but  his  legislative  enactments  did  not  pre- 
serve to  the  other  classes  of  the  community 
the  comforts  of  their  respective  stations— 
a  policy  which,  if  not  intentional,  was  in 
effect  fatal  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole, 
and  consequently  to  the  success  of  his 
measures. 

"By  his  currency  measure  of  1819 
(commonly  called  Peel's  Bill,)  a  positive 
instead  of  merely  a  contingent  monopoly 
was  conferred  upon  the  fundholdero' 
property — gold,  or  notes  exchangeable 
for  gold  in  sovereigns, 

"  Sir  John  Graham  says  he  thought  the 
landed  interest  made  a  bad  bargain.  He 
gives  them  credit  for  a  knowledge  they 
never  possessed,  and  for  a  measure  of 
which  they  had  the  same  foresight  as 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  of  the  benefits  to 
accrue  from  free  trade  in  corn ;  while  corn 
labour  was  taxed  38  J  per  cent  in  Britain, 
and  little  or  nothing  in  most  corn  ex- 
porting countries. 

"  Since  the  peace,  blindness  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  our  legislature.  In- 
fluenced by,  I  fear,  a  deluded  parliament, 
the  policy  of  the  various  Administrations 
has  made  the  debt  and  public  expenses 
require  more  of  every  man's  produce, 
while  less  is  left  for  the  market  and  less 
for  master's  profits  and  men's  wages. 
Such  a  result  must  always  follow  an  en- 
hancement of  the  value,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 

"For  as  by  it  all  commodities  are 
represented  in  price,  and  taxes  must  be 
paid  first,  .the  profits  of  those  who 
provide  the  revenue  can  only  be  realised 
after  the  public  demands  are  defrayed. 

M  When  money  is  small  in  quantity,  less 
is  left  for  the  employer— as,  for  instance,  if 
he  gets  full  profit  on  £100  worth  of  goods 
under  an  ample  currency.  When  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  is  sold  for  £50,  he  will 
only  get  half  profit ;  and  yet  his  taxes  and 
those  on  his  workmen's  wages,  must 
equally  be  paid  out  of  this. 

M  If  £5,000,000  worth  of  goods  be  im- 
ported, and  paid  for  in  gold,  a  loss  of 
£10,000,000  of  currency  immediately  fol- 
lows—since,  in  1844,  it  was  enacted  that, 
for  each  hundred  sovereigns  sent  out  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  one  hundred  bank- 
notes should  be  wit!  wn  fr  ula- 
tion,andof  o 
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price  of  the  commodities    which   they 
represented. 

"  The  object  of  the  Uw  of  1844  was  to 
check  speculation;  bat  the  impulse  imme- 
diately given  to  railways,  Ac,  showed 
its  impotence.  It  has  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  industrious,  and  it  has 
lowered  everything  except  taxes  and  rates. 

"  From  this  source,  it  seems  to  me  that 
low  prices  and  wages,  want  of  employ- 
ment and  of  profits,  arise  ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  working  classes  are 
led  to  seek  redress  by  political  organisa- 
tion, or  to  escape  by  emigration. 

"  Instead  of  £  1 00  the  employer  has  only 
£50  with  which  to  pay  wages.  The  only 
aid  by  which  the  workman  can  subsist  on 
this,  is  by  the  use  of  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports—imports which  are  at  the  very 
moment  reducing  his  wages,  and  lessening 
his  employment. 

"  Bread  stuff*  and  fustians  are  cheaper, 
but  taxed  articles  are  not — for  rates  and 
taxes  are  not  cheapened  by  foreign  com- 
petition ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able to  creditors  and  British  bankers 
lowered  by  foreign  imports.  Cheap  bread 
and  cloth  do  not  exchange  advantageously 
lor  articles  directly  taxed,  or  for  money. 
Hence  the  producers  of  cloth  and  corn 
give  more  bushels  of  corn  and  yards  of 
cloth  to  get  rid  of  taxes,  and  to  get 
money ;  and  the  cities  who  are  supported 
by  the  taxes — the  landholders  and  money- 
lenders alone-— gain  by  our  present  system 
of  cheapness. 

"  I  hope  that  I  hare  given  some  excuse 
for  my  suggestion,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  industry  advocated  as  home  trade  will 
meet  the  line  of  policy  yon  so  ably  and 
inderatigably  recommend  for  the  general 
welfare.  I  trust  that  I  may  have  written 
what  may  lead  some  of  your  readers  to 
reflect  on  the  true  policy— of  promoting 
each  other's  means  of  giving  employment 
to  the  high-taxed  labour  of  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  foreign  labour.  The  squabbles 
of  the  Manchester  cotton  spinners,  and 
the  yeomen  and  corn  growers  of  the  most 
exclusively  grain  districts,  can  never  be 
adjusted  so  long  as  foreign  houses  of  con- 
signment and  foreign  stock-jobbers  are  the 
guides  of  the  parliamentary  constituencies 
in  the  burghs.  No  cheapness  gained  by 
mere  evasion  of  taxes  can  exist  without 
cheap  wages.  Cheap  wages  make  poor 
customers,  discontented  workmen,  and 
create  a  competition  by  which  the  man 
who  can  live  with  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ters in  a  never-cleaned  garret  or  cellar, 
with  nine  other  men,  equally  dirty  and 
miserable  in  condition,  beats  out  of  the 
labour  market  the  clean,  decently-lodged 
workman,  hitherto  tenant  of  a  house  or 
apartment,  instead  of  a  human  pigsty  I 

01  If  we  are  to  have  food  from  the  Hun  - 


garian,  who,  in  an  untanned  sheepskin, 
lives  on  black  bread  ;  or  from  the  Egyp- 
tian, who,  in  a  linen  frock,  lives  on  water 
melons,  and  sleeps  in  the  open  air— our 
workmen,  in  the  cold  and  high-taxed 
Britain,  must  be  involved  in  a  contest 
which  can  only  produce  crime,  misery,  and 
poor-rates  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
subjects.  As  it  is  about  to  be  in  food,  so 
it  must  come  to  be  in  clothing.  Let  us 
tax  foreign  surplus  labour  out  of  mercy  to 
the  British  labourer,  or  put  our  taxes 
upon  property.  We  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon.  We  cannot  become  rich 
by  starving  and  demoralising  our  work- 
men, under  the  votes  of  a  stock-jobbing 
parliament.  But  I  must  conclude  by 
'  We  must  love  our  brethren  fint'  to  have 
the  blessing  of  Heaven." 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  views 
go  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
temperate  as  are  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground  even  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  larger  towns.  We  have 
never  been  insensible  to  the  obstacle 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  a 
just  system  of  protection,  nor  are  wo 
disposed  to  undervalue  its  magnitude. 
Taken  in  the  abstract,  cheap  food  is 
undoubtedly  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  a 
blessing  only  when  accompanied  by 
adequate  employment.  If  it  cannot 
be  procured  save  at  the  coat  of  lower- 
ing wages,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
enhances  the  disproportion  between 
the  value  of  commodities  and  gold,  it 
is  a  positive  curse,  and  as  such  it  will 
ere  longbe  felt  by  every  labouring  man 
in  the  country.  We  believe  that,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  is  so  felt  already. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  merits  of  this 
all-important  question  are  thoroughly 
understood — until  the  mutual  depen- 
dence of  all  classes  upon  the  others  is 
clearly  seen  and  appreciated — until 
the  fraudulent  representations  of  in- 
terested agitators,  exclusively  connect- 
ed with  the  foreign  trade,  arc  exposed 
to  the  scorn  which  they  deserve — that 
we  can  well  hope  to  apply  a  sound, 
effectual,  and  lasting  remedy.  We 
have  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  result : 
we  only  regret  the  suffering  which 
men  of  all  classes  must  endure,  until 
the  hour  arrives  when  the  delusion  can 
no  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  au- 
thors and  abettors  of  a  wicked  and 
unnatural  policy  shall  be  fain  to  shrink 
from  the  indignation  of  a  people  whose 
interests  they  have  deliberately  be- 
trayed. 
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COURTSHIP  IX  THE  TIME  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 


Ik  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
following  narrative,  we  must  assure 
them,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  true  and  faithful  one ; 
being  compiled  from  the  autograph 
memoranda  and  diary  of  the  principal 
character  therein,  respecting  whom  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
by  way  of  introduction.  Be  it  under- 
stood, then,  that  in  the  month  of 
October,  in  the  year  1620,  a  certain 
young  man,  byname  Symonds  D'Ewes, 
being  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
lately  a  fellow-commoner  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his 
studies  in  the  learned  society  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  His  father,  Paul 
D'Ewes,  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  and  usually  brought  up  his 
family  from  the  country  to  reside  with 
him  in  town  during  the  term.  He  had 
five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
in  her  twentieth  year;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  took  a  lodging  for  them 
in  the  Strand. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Symonds 
D'Ewes  gives  his  father  the  character 
of  teing  niggardly,  irascible,  and 
austere.  Although  he  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  wealth— his  official 
gains  amounting  to  £1100  per  annum, 
mud  his  wife,  now  deceased,  having 
been  heiress  to  a  large  estate— he 
could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  his  son 
upon  the  important  subject  of  allow- 
ance. And  it  sometimes  happened, 
when  the  son  was  driven  to  desperation 
by  Us  lather's  parsimony,  and  the 
lather's  angry  temper  excited  by  the 
son's  over-bold  remonstrances,  that 
their  discussions  terminated  in  a  very 
unbecoming  outbreak.  Such  had  been 
the  case  very  recently,  on  the  son's 
bringing  home  with  him  from  college 
a  tutors  account,  which  the  father 
for  some  time  positively  refused  to 
discharge ;  and  the  result  was  an 
angry  and  sullen  feeling  on  both  sides. 
As  party  spirit,  both  in  politics  and 
rctigkm,  was  running  extremely  high, 
E  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
1KB  treses  belonged  to  the  great  and 
ring  body  designated  by  them- 
tint  "religious  and  honest  "of 


mankind,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
u  Puritans."  Not  only  in  respect  to 
doctrine,  but  also  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline, they  were  admirers  of  the  school 
of  Calvin.  But  inasmuch  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  lower  clergy,  and  even  of 
the  bishops,  were  as  yet  decidedly 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  Episcopacy  was 
acquiesced  in  by  them  as  an  ordinance 
which  might  be  tolerated  for  the 
present.  After  the  Prelacy  had  become 
Arminian,  and  had  shown,  as  it  was 
thought,  an  inclination  to  resume  some 
of  the  cast-off  insignia  of  Popery,  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  ceremonies 
which  were  looked  upon  as  supersti- 
tions, our  hero  became  an  opponent  of 
Episcopacy.  In  regard  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  the  Puri- 
tans had  not,  either  now  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  any  dislike  to 
monarchy  in  the  abstract:  though 
they  set  themselves  very  decidedly 
against  those  measures  by  which 
James,  if  he  had  succeeded,  would 
have  made  the  monarchy  an  absolute 
one.  Our  hero,  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
supported  the  Crown  to  the  best  of 
his  ability*  even  to  the  last 

His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  lite- 
rary, and  of  a  decidedly  serious  cast. 
At  Cambridge  he  was  a  hard  reader, 
and  he  had  brought  away  with  him  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
a  smattering  of  Greek.  In  divinity 
he  was  better  versed  than  in  either. 
Three  sermons  on  the  Sunday  he  made 
a  point  of  attending,  besides  one  or 
two  lectures  during  the  week;  and 
what  he  heard  he  also  digested.  Cer- 
tain of  his  friends  told  him,  indeed, 
that  he  ought  to  become  a  minister 
rather  than  a  lawyer ;  but,  for  some 
reason  not  alleged,  it  was  decided 
otherwise.  He  devoted  himself  in 
after  life  to  the  study  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  his  native  land ;  and 
his  name  is  now  associated  with  those 
of  his  friends  Selden,  Cotton,  and 
Dugdale. 

From  a  personal  description  which 
he  gives  of  his  sister  Cecilia,  with 
whom  we  are  informed  in  another 
place  that  he  was  "  accounted  admi- 
rably to  symmetrise,"  it  may  t» 
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inferred  that  he  had  "  a  very  well- 
favoured  and  pleasing  countenance, 
with  a  full  and  quick  black  eye."  In 
another  place  we  are  informed  that 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  labour  under 
a  slight  obliquity  of  vision,  and  "  the 
black  ball  of  the  right  eye  was  some- 
what dilated."  For  this  defect  the 
midwife  who  introduced  him  into  the 
world  is  made  responsible;  and  he 
professes  to  entertain  some  doubt  that 
it  was  done  "maliciously,"  and  not 
"  casually."  It  was  the  cause  to  him 
of  "  mickle  grief:"  not  so  much, 
however,  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood, 
on  account  of  "  the  deformity,"  which 
after  all  "  was  not  great,"  as  on 
account  of  "  the  weakening  of  the 
optic  faculty,"  which,  to  one  whose 
studies  were  "almost  continual  and 
unintermissivc,"  gave  him  occasion 
"  too  often  to  be  sensible  of  the  loss." 

The   country   residence   of   Paul 
D'Ewes  was  at  Stow-Langtoft  Hall 
near  Bury-St-Edmunds  ;  and  on  .the 
seventh  of  October,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, the  D'Ewes  family,  having  spent 
two  days  upon  the  journey,  "passed 
through  London,"  and  arrived  at  the 
Six  Clerks1  Office  in  Chancery  Lane. 
In  these  days  London  ended,  literally 
as  well  as  nominally,  at  Temple  Bar. 
They  had  scarcely  alighted,  when  the 
father's  angry  temper  vented  it3clf  in 
such  a  way  as  to   produce  in  the 
son's  mind  "a  vaticination  of  future 
misery."    For  on  going  up  into  "  the 
chamber  where  they  kept,"  Symonds 
chanced  to  open  a  casement  which 
"  hung  but  by  one  gimmer,"  or  hinge, 
and  "tittered   somewhat."    It   was 
done  "unwittingly;"  and  no  sooner 
was  it  done  than  he  "repented"  of  it. 
But  his  father  instantly  poured  forth 
so  many  furious  words,  as  to  make 
him  quickly  perceive  that  it  would 
prove  but  "  ill  entertainment"  to  live 
under  the   same   roof  with  such  a 
father,  and  that  little  but  "wretched- 
ness" was  in  store  for  him. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  rose 
betimes,  and  went  to  hear  the  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross.  Of  this  sermon  and 
its  subject  he  makes  no  mention ;  but 
he  heard  one  in  the  afternoon  from 
"  that  good  man,  and  excellent 
scholar,"  Mr  Gouge  of  Blackfriars, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  find  applicable  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  his  own 
circumstances.    The  preacher  showed 


that  "  all  affliction  comes  from  God," 
and  that  "godly  people  must  never 
expect  to  be  free  from  it,"  and  that 
in  the  present  world  they  are  "  as 
sheep  among  wolves."    In  applying 
this  to  his  own  case,  Symonds  hesi- 
tated neither  to  include  himself  in  the- 
number  of  the  sheep,  nor  to  assign 
a  place  among  the  wolves  to  his  father. 
On  the  Monday  morning  he  set 
himself  to  the  ordering  of  certain 
things  necessary  for  his  "  continuance 
in  the  Temple,"  of  which  the  principal 
were   a    gown    and  a  new  suit   of 
clothes ;  for,   "  by  reason  of  the  ill 
apparel"  in  which  he  had  come  up 
out  of  the  country,  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  himself  in  public.    While  the 
new  suit  was  preparing  he  found  the 
time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  for 
it  was  necessary  either  to  confine  him- 
self to   the   back  streets,  as  Beau 
Brummell   is   said  to  have   recom- 
mended his  brother  to  do  on  a  similar 
occasion,  or  to  suffer  a  tedious  im- 
prisonment within  the  walls  of  his 
father's  office.     On  the  morning  of 
the  arrival  of  the  new  suit  he  lay  in 
bed  somewhat  longer  than  usual  in 
expectation  of  it ;  and  having  arrayed 
himself  to  his  satisfaction,  as  soon  as 
it   came,  he  sallied  forth  "with  a 
moderate  cheerfulness,"  casting  aSide 
his  "  rustic  accoutrements  "  with  dis- 
dain.     The    effect   of  his  personal 
embellishment  was  first  tried  upon 
an  aunt  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
resided  in  Mark  Lane  ;    and   after 
spending  some  time  with  them  "  in 
pleasant  chat,"  he  went  to  St  Paul's, 
and  exhibited  his  bravery  among  the 
gallants  in  Paul's  Walk.     The  next 
day  he  walked  to  Westminster,  and 
after  viewing  the  new  Banque ting- 
house  of  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  then 
in  the  course  of  erection,  in  place  of 
that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
the  year  before,  he  went  to  the  Abbey 
and  to  the  "  stately  Hall."    In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  "  my  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Hobbard  sat  as  chief;" 
in  the  King's  Bench,  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
tague ;    and   in   the  Chancery,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who 
was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  stayed 
"  a  pretty  while,"  fascinated  by  that 
"  eloquent  expression  of  himself,  and 
graceful  delivery,"  to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  dislike  of  my  Lord  Chan- 
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•cellor  which  is  expressed  by  him  in 
other  places,  he  could  not  forbear  to 
Assign  the  meed  of  his  admiration. 

On  the  Sunday  he  went  as  before 
to  Blackfriars,  when  he  heard  from  Mr 
Gouge  a  sermon  npon  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove.  In  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  dove,  the  preacher  enlarged  npon 
the  tender  care  which  she  shows  in 
providing  for  her  young ;  and  he  made 
an  observation  to  the  effect  that 
44  every  true  child  of  God  should  en- 
deavour to  better  others,  and  to  draw 
them  to  God  as  much  as  he  can,  by 
communicating  to  them  that  which  he 
knows."  Upon  this  advice  Symonds 
■acted.  After  dinner,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sisters,  who  "  npon  little  or  no 
occasion  had  stayed  at  home,"  he  took 
a  Bible  and  delivered  a  great  part  of 
the  morning's  sermon  from  memory. 
In  the  midst  of  it— "in  comes  my 
father;"  who,  although  not  averse  to 
sermons  in  general,  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  this  lecturing  propensity  in 
the  young  Templar.  He  therefore 
"  brake  off  the  holy  exercise,"  by 
addressing  conversation,  to  the  young 
ladies  who  formed  the  audience.  Upon 
this  Symonds  left  the  room  in  haste, 
and  went  to  church  again.  In  the 
•evening,  when  supper  was  ended,  he 
again  began  to  communicate  what  he 
had  heard  to  his  sisters;  and  again — 
44  in  came  my  father,"  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  exhibition.  He  didnot,  however, 
interrupt  the  youthful  preacher,  as  in 
the  morning,  but  desired  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  sermon  was  upon  the 
brevity  of  man's  life ;  and  in  the  course 
of  it  was  introduced  the  argument, 
chat  since  nothing  can  be  carried 
out  of  the  world  when  wo  leave 
it,  "it  is  of  little  profit  to  be 
covetous."  Although  this  was  a 
tender  subject  to  meddle  with, 
Symonds  thought  upon  his  past  priva- 
tions, and  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity.  In  a  manner 
which  he  designates  44  all  affable  and 
humble,"  but  which  others  might 
think  all  cool  and  impudent,  he 
ventured  to  speak  against  his  father's 
44  too  much  parsimony."  Of  course 
the  holy  exercise  was  again  broken 
off,  as  in  the  morning ;  for  this  was 
more  than  Paul  l)'Ewes  could 
tolerate.  He  applied  "  many  bitter 
terms"  to  his  son,  and  "refused  to  go 


to  prayers"  with  him,  and  "  declared 
that  many  suns  would  not  suffice  to 
eradicate  his  anger."  It  is  amasing  to 
see  how  Symonds  at  once  assumes 
the  air  of  a  martyr.  Having  satisfied 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
father  is  "much  too  subject  to  this 
kind  of  perturbation,"  he  goes  to  rest 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
of  his  own  "  innocence"  in  the  matter 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question 
or  doubt. 

The  reflection  upon  "this  evil 
estate  at  home,"  added  to  "the 
partaking  of  doleful  news"  respecting 
the  misfortunes  of  Prince  Frederic, 
the  champion  of  Protestantism,  in 
Bohemia,  caused  the  thoughts  of 
Symonds  to  "  settle  down"  the  next 
day  into  "  a  deep  melancholy."  His 
father  would  not  agree  to  his  "  going 
into  commons"  at  the  Temple,  until  he 
could  get  a  chamber ;  and  he  would  not 
suffer  him  to  occupy  any  other  chamber 
than  a  certain  one  upon  which  he 
had  a  legal  claim,  but  which  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  an  occupant  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  disturbed.  And 
as  to  an  allowance,  he  would  not 
bear  the  subject  to  be  alluded  to. 
44  Mewed  up"  with  this  morose  father 
at  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  where,  says 
Symonds,  "  if  the  pet  did  take  him, 
though  upon  a  slight  or  no  occasion, 
he  would  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
me  once  in  four  or  five  days,  I  began 
to  lament  my  coming  up  from  Cam- 
bridge, since  that  which  I  had  hoped 
would  prove  my  chiefest  comfort— to 
wit,  my  father's  company — served  for 
my  greatest  cross." 

From  these  manifolds  griefs  and 
discomforts  our  friend  Symonds  saw 
no  other  hope  of  a  deliverance  than 
by  a  wealthy  marriage.  Provided 
that  a  wife  could  be  found  with  a 
competent  dowry,  and  that  his  father 
could  be  persuaded  to  come  down 
with  a  corresponding  allowance, 
Symonds  believed  that  he  should 
secure  at  once  a  position  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  Whether  by  accident 
or  not,  it  happened  most  oppor- 
tunely that  just  at  this  crisis  such  a 
match  was  actually  proposed  to  him : 
the  proposer  being  "  one  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  gentlemen,"  a  Mr  Bol- 
dero,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
lady  and  her  family,  and  <  d  1 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  nego 
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Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  modern 
times— for  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  as  yet 
at  an  age  when  matrimony,  according 
to  onr  present  notions,  is  altogether 
ont  of  the  question— this  match  was  by 
no  means  the  first  which  his  friends 
had  proposed  for  him.  While  he  was 
yet  a  mere  boy  at  school,  usome 
speech"  had  transpired  of  marrying 
him  to  a  daughter  of  the  dowager 
Lady  Parker,  who  lived  at  IJrwarton 
Uall  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  it 
appears  that  he  had  seen  the  young 
lady,  and  was  not  insensible  to  her 
merits.  Again,  while  he  was  at 
college,  his  friend  Gibson,  the  pastor 
of  Kedington,  had  recommended  to 
him  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas:  the  splendour  of  which  alliance, 
for  the  Chief  Justice  was  held  in 
especial  honour  by  Symonds'  party, 
at  first  attracted  him.  But  when  he 
reflected  that  the  young  lady  was 
only  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  her,  and  that  it  was  not 
yet  ascertained  whether  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hobart  might  approve 
of  him  for  a  son-in-law,  he  con- 
demned himself  as  having  been  "  too 
temerarious"  in  his  immediate  accep- 
tance of  a  proposal,  in  the  way  of 
which  there  stood  so  many  difficulties. 
He  therefore  signified  to  his  friend 
who  had  proposed  it,  what  he  calls 
41  an  ambiguous  dislike;"  thus  termi- 
nating the  fears  and  anxieties  which 
had  disturbed  his  quiet  for  several 
days  and  nights,  and  laying  his  head 
upon  his  pillow  with  an  approving 
conscience,  "  almost  enrapt"  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  a  happy 
marriage  and  independence  were  yet 
in  store  for  him. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this, 
that  his  friend  Boldcro  made  a  third 
proposal,  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Symonds  aud  his  sister  by  another 
*•  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Chancellor's 
chamber"  at  his  residence  u  over 
anent  York  House."  The  lady  in 
question  was  a  Mistress  Jemima 
Waldgravc,the  da  tighter  ami  co-heiress 
of  Edward  Waldgrave,  esquire,  of 
Lawfoni  House  in  Essex,  (i  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  whose  yearly  revenues 
were  a  thousand  a-year"  or  there- 
abouts." This  gentleman  was  of 
worshipful  descent— tracing  up  his 
ancestrv    in  a    direct    line    to    Sir 


Richard  Waldgrave,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  whose  descendants 
in  another  line  have  been  ennobled, 
and  are  now  the  possessers  of  the 
barony  of  Kadstock  and  the  earldom 
of  Waldegrave.  Symonds  "easily 
apprehended"  the  proposition,  and 
indeed  was  u  wonderfully  moved 
therewith."  He  passed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  afternoon  in  private  con- 
versation with  MrBoldero,  who  under- 
took to  break  the  matter  to  his  father. 

But  although  the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  Paul  D'Ewes  with  much 
apparent  willingness,  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  any  material 
progress  was  made.  Frequent  visits 
were  paid  to  Boldero  at  Westminster; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  fruitless 
visits,  and  the  mind  of  our  hero  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  was  accustomed  to 
retire  for  solitary  meditation  into  the 
fields — those  "field*  "  in  which  were 
erected  the  churches  of  St  Martin 
and  St  Giles ;  and  he  is  constantly 
complaining  of  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts  of  riches  and  advancement 
in  the  midst  of  his  devotions.  Mr 
Gouge's  sermons  did  not  promote  eo 
much  edification  as  heretofore. 

While  matters  were  in  this  unsatis- 
factory state,  it  happened  that  during 
the  Christmas  festivities  in  the 
Temple,  he  met  at  supper,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Temple,  who  was  his  college  friend 
and  countryman,  a  certain  Mr  Wade, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hobart.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
daughter  was  one  of  the  three  ladies 
who  had  been  proposed  to  bim ;  and 
he  therefore  took  the  opportunity, 
44  after  their  kindly  entertainment  of 
good  cheer  and  pleasing  music,"  of 
entering  into  conversation  with  Mr 
Wade.  He  began  by  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  u  the  worthy  judge," 
who  had  been  sick,  was  "  in  the  re- 
covering mood ;"  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  certain  particular 
inquiries  about  his  daughter,  intimat- 
ing that  "  a  very  dear  friend  of  his 
had  been  wished  to  her  in  marriage," 
and  bad  desired  his  counsel  **  in  the 
matter."  Having  thus  poked  his  head 
into  the  ssnd,  he  persuaded  himself 
that  his  entire  person  was  invisible, 
and  obtained  from  my  lord's  gentle- 
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man  a  promise  that  he  should  have  a 
sight  of  the  damsel  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Henry  Hubbard  —  or  Hobart, 
as  it  is  given  in  modern  orthography 
— was  held  in  high  repute  through- 
out the  nation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and 
an  upright  judge.  By  Lord  Bacon  he 
was  regarded  as  a  most  provoking 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion. 
To  Bacon's  great  disappointment, 
Hobart  got  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  in-  the  place  of  Coke,  and  for 
a  long  time  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  vacate  it.  He  refused  even 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King's 
Bench ;  and  it  was  only  by  intriguing 
to  get  Coke  into  that  office,  and  thus 
tempting  Hobart  by  the  lighter  duties 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  that  he  attained 
his  object  at  last.  Hobart  was  thought 
a  likely  person  for  the  chancellorship, 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  I. ;  but  his 
independence  had  given  offence  at 
court,  and  he  died  in  his  office  in  the 
Common  Pleas  soon  after. 

His  residence  was  in  the  close  or 
precincts  of  St  Bartholomew's  Priory, 
near  Smithfield,  where  once  had 
dwelt  the  infamous  Chancellor  Rich. 
Out  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
structure  several  mansions  had  been 
erected  by  other  persons  of  note ;  and 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  sundry  old  mulberry 
trees — the  frequent  appendages  of 
ancient  grandeur — were  still  surviv- 
ing. Hither  came  our  friend  Symonds, 
according  to  his  appointment.  Hav- 
ing announced  to  the  servant  at  the 
door  his  desire  to  see  Mr  Wade,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  hall ;  and  while 
he  stood  waiting  there  for  Mr  Wade's 
appearance,  the  u  little  gentlewoman1' 
herself  came  in,  who  was  the  uncon- 
scious object  of  his  visit.  She  came 
there  u  to  speak  to  a  poor  woman,  who 
had  brought  her  mother  some  oranges 
and  lemons."  What  the  little  gentle- 
woman thought  of  the  precise-looking 
youth  with  oblique  vision,  the  friend 
of  her  fathers  gentleman,  who  stood 
waiting  in  the  hall  with  the  poor 
orange-woman,  or  whether,  indeed, 
she  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  is  hard  to 
say:  but,  at  all  events,  she  could 
have  little  idea  that  matrimony  was 
in  his  head,  and  that  she  was  herself 
the  object  of  it;  and  that,  at  this 
very  moment,  he  was  scrutinising 
carefully  her  merits  and  attractions, 
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in  order  to  weigh  them  against  those 
of  a  rival.  Such  was,  however,  the 
case.  "There  were  many  argu- 
ments," he  says,  "on  both  sides." 
The  little  gentlewoman  before  him 
"might  bring  more  honour  and 
credit,"  as  being  the  daughter  of  my 
lord  the  Chief  Justice,  a  personage  of 
high  station  and  popular  fame;  but 
the  lady  in  Essex  would  bring  more 
wealth,  "  being  heir  to  at  least  four 
hundred  a- year."  In  regard  to  per- 
sonal attractions,  "nature  had  done 
sufficiently  for  both."  In  point  of 
"  education"  the  other  would  have  the 
advantage,  being  the  elder.  And  this 
led  to  "the  true  substance,  which 
was  the  equality  of  years ;"  the  other 
being  about  his  own  age,  but  "  this 
worthy  virgin"  only  eleven.  "  All 
the  rest  was  circumstantial."  One  of 
the  two  he  "  fully  determined  to  match 
with,  if  it  should  be  possible ;"  but 
the  preference  was  given  to  the  voung 
lady  in  Essex,  inasmuch  as,  m  her 
case,  the  prospect  of  completing  the 
match  was  somewhat  nearer  at  hand 
than  in  the  case  of  her  rival.  Thus 
were  ended  the  doubts  which  "had 
possessed"  his  "  wakeful  mind,"  as  he 
lay  musing  on  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects, for  some  time  past.  He  ac- 
knowledges, at  the  same  time,  that  he 
is  "  certain  of  neither ; "  and  some 
time  after,  he  added  in  a  marginal 
note,  —  "  Homo  proponit,  Deus  dis- 
ponit :  neither  of  them  came  to  pass." 

Symonds  after  this  had  a  confer- 
ence with  his  friend  Wade,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  any 
other  of  Sir  Henry's  numerous  family 
than  "  the  little  gentlewoman,"  Mis- 
tress Mary,  in  whom  he  was  more 
particularly  interested.  She  was 
the  second  daughter,  and  died 
unmarried.  Sir  nenry's  lady, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Bell,  of  Beaupre' 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  figures  in  L'Estrange's 
collection  of  the  bon-mots  of  the 
period,  as  having  anticipated  Sheri- 
dan's witty  ejaculation,  when  called 
upon  to  say  grace  in  the  absence  of  a 
clergyman.  The  wearisome  effusions 
of  the  Puritan  clergy,  whom  her  hus- 
band patronised,  were  doubtless  little 
to  her  taste. 

The  question,  so  far  as  his  own 
inclination  was  concerned,  being  now 
decided,  Symonds  proceeds  to  consider 
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that  others  are  concerned  in  the 
matter  besides  himself.  Two  essen- 
tial preliminaries  are  to  be  settled — 
the  obtaining  of  her  parents*  consent, 
and  u  the  linking  together  "  of  their 
affections.  So  serious  is  his  impres- 
sion of  the  importance  of  matrimony, 
and  of  "  the  many  effects  "  resulting 
therefrom,  in  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  life,  that  he  can  never  meditate 
upon  it  without  "  fearful  and  reverent 
cogitations.*'  u  Great  is  the  policy, 
and  strong  are  the  assailants  of  Satan, 
as  well  by  outward  objects  as  by 
fantasies  conceived  inwardly,  and  by 
fruitless  cogitations  of  honours,  riches, 
and  the  like,**  to  alienate  bis  mind 
from  spiritual  things,  and  especially 
from  the  public  instruction  of  Mr 
Gouge ;  but  he  has  recourse  to  "  often 
prayer,'*  and  endeavours  thereby  to 
obtain  u  God's  blessing  and  assistance 
in  the  main.** 

The  course,  Itowcver,  of  our  hero's 
matrimonial  speculations  did  not  yet 
run  smooth.  There  were  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way,  though  we  are 
prevented,  by  frequent  and  extensive 
erasures,  from  ascertaining  what  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  these  ob- 
stacles. His  father  continues  in  the 
same  mind,  being  not  only  willing, 
but  desirous ;  and  that  there  was  no 
change  in  his  own  resolution  we  find 
from  an  observation  which  he  recorded 
when  a  letter  was  brought  out  of 
Suffolk  by  his  friend  Sir  Xathanael 
Barnardiston,  containing  the  positive 
offer  of  the  Lady  Parker  s  daughter, 
with  a  portion  of  £3000.  "  I  bad 
determined,"  he  says,  "  another  way.1* 
Nevertheless  his  melancholy  was  so 
deep,  that  during  the  festive  assem- 
blage of  the  family,  which  took  place 
At  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister,  in 
the  month  of  February,  "it  was 
much  noted  by  all,  and  divers  did 
express  their  thoughts."  "  But  I 
had  many  causes  of  it/'  he  add;, 
"  and  I  could  not  cease." 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  we 
see  some  sign*  of  progress.  A  cer- 
tain Mr  Littlebury,  who  is  a  neigh- 
bour and  iutiinato  friend  of  the 
Waldgrave  family,  and  also  a  kius- 
roan  of  Boldcro,"  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  ••  labours  very  far  in  it." 
Paul  D'Ewcs  also  writes  a  letter  to 
Mr  Waldgrave,  explanatory  of  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  settle- 


ment of  a  yearly  revenue  upon  bis 
son,  in  case  of  the  marriage  taking 
place;  and  this  letter,  of  which  he 
gets  a  sight,  u  by  good  providence,** 
at  Boldero'8  lodging,  gives  him  "much 
content.**  He  takes  immediate  steps 
to  get  his  portrait  painted,  as  a  suit- 
able offering  to  the  lady  when  oppor- 
tunity may  occur.  "  A  limner  in 
Chancery  Lane  "  undertakes  the 
work,  and  the  first  sitting  is  "  for 
the  most  part  of  a  forenoon,"  until  it 
is  "  drawn  in  dead  colours."  He 
bespeaks  also  a  tablet  whereiu  to  put 
it,  and  then  waits  impatiently  for  the 
reply  to  his  father's  letter. 

But  Mr  Waldgrave  required  much 
time  for  deliberation.  The  portrait 
was  finished,  and  seven  weeks  elapsed 
before  there  was  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  presenting  it.  Mr  Waldgrave's 
letter  arrived,  but  even  then  there 
was  no  invitation.  The  old  man  was 
cautious.  He  did  not  choose  to 
admit  any  one  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  being  his  son-in-law,  until 
be  had  seen  him.  After  the  expira- 
tion, therefore,  of  three  weeks  more, 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  London, 
having  come  up,  as  he  gives  it  out, 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  One  fine 
morning,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Symonds  sallies  forth  from  the  Temple 
to  "  Paul's  church,"  to  give  him  the 
meeting.  He  paces  to  and  fro 
amoug  the  crowd,  with  the  subdued 
murmur  of  many  tongues  and  many 
feet  upon  his  ear ;  but  he  misses  Mr 
Waldgrave,  and  returns  to  his  room 
chopfailen.  "  I  feared,  methought, 
all  the  day,"  he  says,  aas  if  some 
ill  were  toward  me."  And  his  fore- 
bodings were  true.  For  when  the 
fathers  met — Mr  Waldgrave  intimat- 
ing that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
bis  daughter  any  portion  in  hand, 
while  Symonds  was  to  have  an 
allowance  of  £1100  a -year;  and  re- 

3uiring,  at  the  same  time,  a  consi- 
erable  jointure  to  be  settled  upon 
his  daughter  —  Paul  D'Ewes,  not 
without  reason,  thought  "  the  good 
old  man  somewhat  exacting,  and 
"  angrily  brake  off"  all  the  negotia- 
tion. 

What  the  feelings  of  Symouds  were 
on  this  rude  scattering  of  his  hopes, 
we  can  only  conjecture ;  for  although, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he 
committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  in  a 
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cooler  mood  he  erased  them  all.  His 
first  step  was  to  hold  a  consultation 
with  u  honest "  Mr  Boldero ;  and  his 
second  was  to  endeavour,  by  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr  Waldgrave, 
to  u  amend  the  evil "  that  had  been 
done  by  his  father's  rashness.  "  As 
God  had  ordered  it,"  he  found  the 
old  gentleman  at  his  lodgings ;  and, 
having  introduced  himself,  he  pleaded 
his  cause  not  without  success.  By 
these  exertions,  the  negotiations  were 
commenced  anew.  Paul  D'Ewes 
threw  off  some  of  the  reserve  which 
he  had  usually  assumed  toward  his 
son,  speaking  with  him  "  both  sadly 
and  seriously ; "  and  the  latter  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  his  father  was  so 
much  in  earnest,  and  that  "  his  inten- 
tions were  to  so  good  purpose."  The 
next  day,  Paul  D'Ewes  directed  his 
son  to  "  go  in  the  coach  to  call  upon 
Mr  Waldgrave  after  supper,  and  to 
recommend  his  best  love  to  him;" 
which  directions  Symonds  carefully 
fulfilled,  taking  with  him  his  faithful 
ally  Boldero.  We  are  prevented,  by 
certain  erasures,  from  learning  the 
particulars  of  this  interview,  further 
than  the  fact  that  u  the  good  old 
man "  was  just  going  to  bed  when 
they  arrived,  and  that  he  u  sat  a 
pretty  while  discoursing  with  them  in 
his  nightcap." 

The  next  day,  however,  the  father 
and  the  son  went  together  in  the  coach 
to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony,  during 
which  the  old  man  u  spoke  so  friendly 
and  pleasantly,  and  bade  them  fare- 
well so  lovingly,"  that  Symonds 
hugged  himself  in  the  persuasion  that 
"  all  was  going  on  right."  So  satisfied 
was  he  of  this,  that  the  next  morning 
he  presented  himself  again  at  Mr 
Waldgrave's  lodging  with  a  joyful 
countenance,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
favourable  impression,  and  to  take 
respectful  leave  of  him  on  his  depar- 
ture into  Essex.  But  he  found  him- 
self much  less  at  home  with  the 
capricious  old  man  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. u  Whether  it  was  through 
the  craainess  of  his  age,  or  his  haste 
to  be  gone,  or  his  unwillingness,  I 
could  not  guess;  but  he  brake  off 
abruptly,  and  I  was  fain  to  depart  a 
great  deal  timelier  than  I  thought 
to  havo  done,  with  discontent  and 
grief." 

The  call  waa  evidently  unseason- 


able. Independently  of  other  reasons, 
it  was  irksome  to  the  old  man  to  be 
troubled  with  the  boy's  presence  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  departure  was  at  its 
height.  For  advice  and  consolation, 
Symonds  betook  himself  to  his  two 
faithful  allies;  and,  at  their  sugges- 
tion, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  young 
lady's  mother,  the  Lady  Bingham — 
who,  being  a  knight's  widow  when 
Mr  Waldgrave  *  married  her,  still 
retained  her  title.  This  epistle, 
which  was  so  carefully  worded  that  it 
cost  him  the  whole  day  to  prepare, 
Mr  Littlebury  undertook  to  carry 
down  to  Lawford  with  him,  profess- 
ing also  to  be  able  to  "  prevail 
much "  with  Mr  Waldgrave,  and 
promising  to  "  use  his  best  further- 
ance." 

In  the  mean  time,  Paul  D'Ewes  con- 
sents that  his  son  Symonds  shall  go 
down  to  the  house  of  Mr  Littlebury, 
which  was  near  Lawford,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  an  opportunity  to  press 
his  suit  in  person ;  and,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  on  his  own 
part  to  the  furtherance  of  so  delicate 
and  important  an  errand,  he  promptly 
advances  the  large  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  for  the  purchasing  of  apparel. 
When  we  consider  that  this  sum 
would  be  as  much  as  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
Paul  d'Ewes's  habitual  parsimony  was 
not  likely  to  allow  his  purse  strings  to 
be  drawn  to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
absolutely  needful,  we  shall  see  how 
extravagantly  expensive  the  article  of 
dress  was  in  these  days.  Having  re- 
ceived the  money,  Symonds  immedi- 
ately set  himself  to  "  the  buying  of 
necessaries,"  and  the  next  day  set  out 
on  his  journey,  intending  to  stay  a 
short  time  at  Newhall,  the  residence 
of  his  aunt,  near  Upminster  in 
Essex,  and  from  thence,  so  soon  as 
the  outward  habiliments  which  he  had 
bespoken  should  arrive  from  the 
tailor,  to  proceed  at  once  toMrLittle- 
bury's  residence  at  Lawford.  We 
must  not  forget  to  state  that  his  friend 
Boldero  accompanied  him. 

The  entertainment  given  to  our 
travellers  by  "  my  aunt  Latham " 
was  u  both  fair  and  good ;"  and  for- 
tune seemed  to  smile  upon  their  en- 
terprise. But  the  smiles  of  fortune 
were  delusive.   The  next  day  Boldero 
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fell  sick,  and  on  the  day  following  he 
was  "  so  far  cast  down,  as  in  so 
short  a  time  it  was  admirable  to  see ;" 
neither  of  his  "  sudden  M  recovery  did 
there  appear  any  hope.  In  the  heart 
of  Symonds  was  u  bred  "  a  u  doable 
sorrow ;"  first,  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and,  secondly,  of  himself.  The  jour- 
ney, upon  which  all  his  happiness 
seemed  to  depend,  was  for  the  present 
entirely  pat  a  stop  to ;  and  he  decided 
that  there  was  no  occasion  now  to 
send  to  the  tailor  for  the  new  suit. 
The  next  morning  there  appeared 
some  slight  hope  of  the  sick  man's 
44  amendment ;"  bat  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  in  "  a  burning  fever,"  which 
"  raged  so  terribly  "  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  In  his  delirium  he 
44  talked  idly,  to  the  trouble  of  all 
present,"  and  to  Symonds's  u  no  small 
grief  and  fear,"  who  was  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  his  own  affairs  being 
made  the  subject  of  u  idle  talk"  be- 
fore strangers.  On  the  Wednesday, 
44  through  God's  blessing  upon  the 
endeavours  of  the  physician,  one  Dr 
Crake,"  there  were  evident  signs  of 
amendment,  and  "all  fear  of  death 
was  past."  The  disease  proved  to  be 
the  small-pox.  And  inasmuch  as 
Symonds  "  dared  not  to  come  at "  his 
friend,  "  by  reason  of  the  infection  of 
the  disease,"  he  wrote  u  a  letter  of 
comfort"  to  him,  giving  liira  "  all 
manner  of  good  directions,  both  for 
his  outward  and  his  inward  health ;" 
resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  pursue 
the  journey  to  Law  ford  alone  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  day  following  a 
letter  was  brought  from  Mr  Littlehury, 
assuring  him  of  "a  safe  welcome" 
whenever  lie  might  choose  to  present 
himself.  To  this  letter  he  sent  "a 
thankful  reply,"  not  4I  forgetting  to 
reward  the  messenger;"  and  in  the 
morning  of  May  the  24th  he  set  for- 
ward in  his  father's  coach  alone. 

But  the  Fates  were  still  envious, 
and  our  hero  had  no  sooner  cleared 
himself  of  one  difficulty  than  he  found 
himself  involved  in  another.  After 
travelling  some  distance  on  the  road 
to  Maldon,  where  he  was  to  sleep 
that  night  at  the  bouse  of  one  of  his 
father's  tenants,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  money  which  bis 
father  hail  given  him  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  amounting  to 
seven  pounds,  had  been  left  behind  in 


the  bustle  at  bis  departure.  The  dis- 
covery at  first  overwhelmed  him  with 
consternation:  he  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  tenant  at  Maldon  was 
to  pay  him  forty  pounds  for  rent,  and 
this  recollection  set  him  at  ease  again. 
But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
alighted,  doubtless  with  some  of  the 
dignitv  of  a  landlord,  at  the  tenant's 
door,  he  found  the  man  so  far  over- 
come with  liquor,  that  he  declared  he 
would  neither  admit  him  into  the 
house,  nor  pay  a  farthing  of  rent  He 
was  forced,  therefore,  to  put  back 
again  into  the  coach  certain  articles  of 
baggage  which  he  had  taken  ont  there- 
from, including  the  new  suit,  and  to 
drive  to  the  Blue  Boar.  Here  he 
passed  the  night  in  peace,  having  for- 
tunately in  bis  pocket  as  much  money 
of  his  own  as  sufficed  to  pay  the  bill, 
which  money,  "in  this  extremity," 
did  him  u  good  service." 

These  were  "  hard  beginnings  ;" 
but  Symonds,  in  the  hopefulness  of 
ronth,  ventured  to  calculate  upon  their 
bringing  a  "good  ending."  Yet  be 
was  doomed  to  suffer  a  fresh  trouble 
that  very  night ;  for  he  felt  so  sick, 
and  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
headache,  as  to  make  him  fear  that 
he  had  taken  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox  from  Boldero.  But  by  the 
aid  of  "  honest  outward  means,"  such 
as  u  a  good  warm  posset,  with  bezoar- 
stone  and  hartshorn  to  it,"  he  got  u  a 
night's  rest  with  very  little  disturb- 
ance," and  found  himself  "  somewhat 
bettered  in  the  morning."  And  start- 
ing from  Maldon  at  "  nine  of  the 
clock,"  he  travelled  "with  so  good 
speed  and  courage"  that,  a  little  after 
twelve,  he  found  himself  at  the  King's 
Head  in  the  ancient  town  of  Colches- 
ter, where  his  coadjutor  Littlebury 
was  waiting  for  him.  , 

The  two  friends  immediatelv  "went 
to  dinner,  and  held  much  discourse 
together."  Awhile  after  dinner  it  was 
discovered,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
and  delight  of  Symonds,  that  the  yet 
unseen  and  unknown  object  of  bis 
matrimonial  speculations  was  at  that 
very  time  in  the  town,  in  company 
with  the  Lady  Bingham  her  mother. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Mr  Littlebury  im- 
mediately went  out  in  quest  of  them. 
They  were  found  at  the  house  of  a  Mr 
Bowman — perhaps  Beaumont  —  one 
of  the  numerous  refugees  from  the  Low 
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Countries,  with  whom  Colchester  at 
that  time  abounded.  And  after  he  had 
arranged  the  preliminaries,  Mr  Little- 
bury  returned  to  the  inn  for  his  young 
friend.  The  suitor  was  presented  in 
due  form.  It  had  been  expressly 
stipulated,  however,  by  the  mother, 
that  no  allusion  should  yet  be  made  to 
the  object  of  our  hero's  journey,  so 
that  the  conversation  was  confined  to 
"  things  political  and  economical ;" 
and  after  a  pretty  long  chat,  Symonds 
41  bade  them  courteously  farewell,"  and 
withdrew.  In  spite  of  the  cruel  era- 
sures which  are  frequent  at  this  place, 
it  is  evident  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  Symonds,  and  that 
he  was  impatient  to  know  whether  it 
was  reciprocal.  Scarcely  allowing 
them  time  to  arrange  their  thoughts, 
Mr  Littlebury  shortly  after  went  back 
to  the  ladies,  to  learn  what  they  had 
to  say  respecting  his  young  friend ;  and 
he  returned  with  the  negative  report 
that  there  was  "  no  dislike,"  but  that 
the  mother  did  not  quite  approve  his 
•4  youthful  years."  She  did  not  ob- 
ject, however,  to  his  pursuing  his 
journey  to  Lawford  Hall  the  next  day, 
where  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  u  discourse  with  the  young  gentle- 
woman more  fully." 

The  two  friends  had  now  leisure  to 
44  discourse  upon  certain  state  busi- 
nesses," and  other  news  of  the  day. 
The  progress  of  the  Spanish  match, 
the  prospects  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, the  indulgences  granted  at  home 
to  the  Papists,  were  discussed  in  their 
turn ;  and  it  was  stated  by  Littlebury 
that  Mr  Ward,  the  celebrated  preacher 
of  Ipswich,  "  is  still  in  prison,  though 
some  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  town 
have  been  with  Secretary  Calvert  for 
his  deliverance."  The  house  in  which 
this  conversation  took  place  is  still  in 
existence ;  but  it  is  no  longer  an  inn, 
and  its  ancient  title  of  the  King's 
Head  is  known  only  by  tradition. 
When  the  garrison  of  the  Royalists  in 
the  town  of  Colchester  surrendered  to 
Fairfax,  after  their  blockade  of  eleven 
weeks,  in  the  year  1648,  it  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  articles  that  the  officers 
should  render  themselves  up  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  General  Fairfax  in 
this  house;  and  the  door  is  still 
pointed  out  through  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle  were  conducted  to  the 


council  of  war  sitting  at  the  Moot 
Hall,  by  whose  mercy  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot  forthwith. 

After  their  discourse  was  ended, 
Symonds  accompanied  his  friend  Lit- 
tlebury to  his  residence  at  La  ugh  am,  a 
village  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
Colchester,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Stour,  and  fronting  the  green 
slopes  of  Suffolk  beyond  it.  Betimes 
in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  which 
was  Saturday,  Littlebury  went  over 
to  his  neighbours'  at  Lawford  Hall, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
them,  after  which  he  returned  to 
fetch  his  friend. 

The  thoughts  of  Symonds  were  so 
fully  occupied  with  the  business  be 
had  in  hand  that  he  felt  little  inclina- 
tion to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  Vale 
of  Dedham  as  they  passed  along  it ; 
and  when  they  had  surmounted  the 
steep  ascent  which  brought  them  upon 
the  table-land,  he  cared  not  so  much 
for  the  prospect  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour,  and  the  distant  glimpse  of  the 
shipping  at  Harwich  beyond  it,  as  for 
the  ancient  chimneys  which  his  com- 
panion pointed  out  to  him  through  the 
foliage  of  the  oaks  which  they  were 
approaching.  After  they  had  alighted, 
he  saw  that  the  house  was  u  both  good 
and  convenient."  The  good  old  Mr 
Waldgrave  received  them,  and  when 
they  conversed  with  him  a  while, 
44  down  came  my  lady,"  accompanied 
by  her  two  daughters — namely,  Mis- 
tress Jemima  and  her  half-sister,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk. 
After  they  had  discoursed  together  a 
while  within  doors,  they  walked  out 
into  the  garden ;  and  here,  whether  by 
design  or  by  accident,  Symonds  u  had 
the  opportunity  to  go  aside  with  the 
gentlewoman  into  a  private  walk,  and 
to  discourse  with  her  about  an  hour." 
At  first  ushe  was  unwilling,"  he  says, 
44  for  the  general,  to  try  the  married 
life  ;  but  at  the  end  of  our  discourse, 
for  I  did  not  desire  to  prove  tedious, 
I  took  a  parting  salutation  of  her  for 
that  time."  Very  much  that  followed 
is  erased ;  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  Langham  44 between  five  and 
six  of  the  clock,"  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  he  had  made,  and  with  an 
invitation  which  he  had  received  to 
return  and  pay  a  longer  visit  on  the 
ensuing  Monday. 
.  On  the  Sunday,  Symonds 44  was  par- 
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taker  of  two  sermons11  at  Langham 
church.  In  one  of  them,"  it  was  honest- 
ly discoursed  how  subject  even  religious 
men  are  to  slip  many  times,  though 
God  will  never  suffer  them  to  fall 
fiually ;"  and  in  the  other,  "  how  the 
Sabbath  ought  duly  and  strictly  to  be 
kept:11  two  very  favourite  subjects 
with  the  popular  divines  of  the  day. 
As  Symondb)  and  his  friend  walked 
home  from  church,  they  fell  into  con- 
versation witli  some  of  the  u  parish- 
ioners who  had  lately  heard  from  Lon- 
don," and  they  were  told  that  Mr 
Gouge  of  Blackfriars,  Symonds1  favou- 
rite preacher,  who  "  had  been  clapt 
up  in  prison  for  speaking  faithfully 
against  the  Papists11 — most  probably 
for  meddling  with  the  Spanish  match 
— was  now  set  at  liberty.  They  were 
also  iufonned  of  a  judgment  which  had 
befallen  two  noblemen  of  the  Palati- 
nate, u  who  were  drowned  in  return- 
ing home  from  a  convivial  meeting, 
where  they  had  been  drinkiug  the 
health  of  the  Emperor/1  Such  topics 
of  conversation  were  believed  by 
Symonds  and  his  friends  to  be  "  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  our  good  God, 
forasmuch  as  they  tended  to  a  religious 
end.11  In  the  evening,  after  supper, 
they  "  discoursed  upon  the  religious 
government  of  a  family.11 

At  length  Monday  morning  arrived. 
It  having  been  arranged  that  Symonds 
fhoiild  sleep  that  night  at  Lawford 
Hall,  aud  pursue  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don the  next  morning,  he  rose  early 
and  "  peuncd  a  letter'1  in  his  most  ex- 
quisite sty  le,  to  be  presented  to  Mis- 
tress Jemima,  aloug  with  his  portrait. 
He  had  engaged  his  friend  Littlebury 
to  undertake  the  presentation  after  his 
own  departure ;  the  litter,  therefore, 
was  "  dated  accordingly.11 

Taking  his  "  final  leave  for  this 
time"  of  the  village  of  Langham,  and 
accompanied  as  before  by  Littlebury, 
he  set  out  after  this  for  Lawford.  In 
his  reception  all  was  courteous  and 
agreeable ;  but  finding  that  '•  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done11  until  dinner 
was  over,  he  waited  for  that  time  with 
some  degree  of  impatience.  All  that 
he  records  of  the  dinner  is  that  it  was 
"  both  plenteous  and  orderly.*1  When 
dinner  was  ended,  he  was  "  admitted 
to  a  private  discourse  with  Mistress 
Jemima  in  her  chamber;11  and  he 
seems  to  have  pressed  his  suit  with 


much  fervency,  and  not  altogether 
without  effect.  "I  then  went,11  he 
says,  "  and  discoursed  with  the  good 
old  lady,  her  mother,  desiring  to  con- 
firm her  opinion  of  me  likewise."  Bat 
the  success  he  met  with  here  was  but 
indifferent.  "  Freely  and  honestly  she 
objected  what  she  could;  and  I,  as 
well  as  I  could,  gave  her  reasonable 
answers,  and  those  from  my  heart.1* 
The  fact  was,  that  she  had  already 
decided  that  the  match  should  never 
take  place ;  and  poor  Symonds  would 
have  been  a  happier  man  for  the  next 
three  months  if  she  had  told  him 
plainly  that  there  was  no  hope: 
whereas  she  suffered  him  to  leave  her 
with  the  impression  that  the  opposi- 
tion was  no  greater  than  might  be 
overcome  by  perseverance. 

lie  now  sought  "  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman11 herself,  and  "  walked  with 
her  a  long  time  in  the  park  which 
stands  near  adjoining  to  the  house, 
first  alone,  and  then  with  company ; M 
after  which  he  u  had  discourse,  both 
familiar  and  pleasant,  with  her  and 
her  sister  in  the  sister's  chamber,11 
flattering  himself  with  the  persuasion 
that  he  had  u  filled  her  taste  with  so 
many  and  pretty  tales,11  as  to  have 
made  an  impression  decidedly  favour- 
able to  his  wishes.  u  Yea,  to  say 
the  truth,11  he  exclaims,  somewhat 
boastiugly,  "  I  received  as  many 
tokens  and  signs  of  her  gracious  will- 
ingness, as  none  had  ever  before 
received  the  like,  and  more  indeed 
than,  at  the  first  sight,  I  could  expect, 
to  the  admiration  of  all.11  Yet  mark 
his  prudent  forbearance:  —  "How- 
soever, I  was  not  too  exultant  upon 
this  first  good  overture,  but  carried 
myself  in  an  equal  strain ;  and  no 
marvel,  for  there  were  yet  many 
things  to  be  done.11  Nevertheless  he 
was  in  a  happy  mood,  and  disposed 
to  be  pleased  with  everything  about 
him.  u  Our  cheer  at  supper  was  very 
good ;  but  it  seemed  even  more,  be- 
cause all  things  were  done  with  such 
excellent  order  and  silence.11  And 
when  he  retired  to  his  chamber  at 
night;  "  after  publicly  with  our  com- 
pany, and  also  privately,  commending 
myself  to  God's  protection,11  there  was 
nothing  wanting  which  be  could  ex- 
pect, "but  all  things  so  sweet  and 
cleanly,  that  it  seemed  almost  a  Para- 
disc  rather  than  a  couutry  house.11 
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The  next  morning,  when  breakfast 
was  over,  u  it  being  about  eight  of 
the  clock,"  Symonds  and  his  friend 
Littlebury  u  took  coach  to  depart," 
just  at  the  time  that  the  Waldgrave 
family,  including  "  the  gracious  Mis- 
tress Jemima,"  were  "  entering  their 
own  coach  to  go  to  Dedham  sermon." 
Upon  u  a  spacious  green  before  the 
house"  they  took  their  leave  of  each 
other  for  this  time,  Mr  Waldgrave 
giving  onr  hero  "  letters  of  warrant  for 
a  speedy  retnrn." 

The  village  of  Dedham  had  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  popularity  of 
its  lecturers ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  lectureship  is  still 
kept  up  by  a  special  endowment. 
Rogers,  the  lecturer  at  the  period  of 
our  narrative,  was  a  divine  of  some 
repute :  he  is  styled  by  Symonds,  "  a 
famous  and  religious  minister  of  God's 
Word ; "  and  Neal  says,  that  u  he  had 
a  great  gift  in  preaching,  his  matter 
being  solid,  and  his  manner  attrac- 
tive." A  bust  of  his  grave  counte- 
nance may  still  be  seen  in  Dedham 
church,  where  he  lies  u  in  expectation 
of  the  resurrection  which  he  preached," 
as  it  is  not  inappropriately  expressed 
in  the  inscription  below.  He  died  in 
1636,  and  was  succeeded  by  New- 
comen,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Puri- 
tan school,  and  one  of  the  authors  of 
that  well-known  attack  upon  Episco- 
pacy, entitled  u  Smectymnuus." 

The  lecturer,  like  the  mendicant  friar 
informer  times,  too  frequently  beguiled 
away  the  people  from  their  legitimate 
pastor  in  the  parishes  which  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attraction.  Thus  the 
Waldgrave  family  seem  to  have  been 
regular  attendants  at  u  the  Dedham 
sermon,"  though  their  residence  was 
in  another  parish.  The  name  of 
Waldgrave,  indeed,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  annals  of  Puritanism. 
It  was  "  to  the  virtuous  and  elect 
lady,  the  Lady  Waldgrave,"  that  the 
notorious  Bastwick  of  Colchester  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  most  irreverent  attacks 
upon  the  Liturgy  and  the  bishops; 
writing  from  his  prison  the  Gatehouse, 
where  he  lay  ulike  an  Essex  calf, 
cooped  up  a-fatting  by  the  prelates 
for  sacrifice."  Tils  patroness  of 
Bastwick  was  a  relative  of  the  Law- 
ford  Waldgraves,  and  lived  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Wormingford. 
lint  we  must  return  to  our  friend 


the  suitor,  who  professes  to  have  left 
the  place  with  a  philosophical  indif- 
ference, "neither  overjoyed  nor  over 
sorry."    At  the  White  Hart  of  Col- 
chester he  and  friend  Littlebury  par- 
took of  a  lobster  together ;  and  having 
intrusted  to  his  friend's  charge  the 
portrait  and  the  letter  before  men- 
tioned, Symonds  bade  him  farewell, 
and  proceeded  onward   to  London. 
His  horses  were  disposed  to  "go  so 
cheerfully  homewards,"  that,  instead 
of  "  lying"  at  Ingatestone,  as  he  in- 
tended, he  went  through  the  thirty- 
eight  miles  to  Upminster  in  one  day. 
The  family  at  Newhall,  which  had 
been  joined  by  D'Ewes  the  elder,  sinco 
Symonds  left  them  the  week  before, 
were  assembled  at  supper  when  he 
presented  himself;  and,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  his  father  began  at  once, 
and  before  them  all,  "  to  demand  how 
he  had  sped."   Checking  the  old  man's 
ill-timed  impatience,  Symonds  begged 
of  him  "  to  stay  that  discourse  until 
after  supper ;"    and   he  made    this 
request   "  with  such  moderate  and 
easy  speech," — such  an  affectation  of 
indifference, — that  u  some  of  those  at 
the  table — yea,  the  old  man  himself — 
thought  that  all  was  lost."    But  after 
supper  was  ended,  Symonds  formally 
handed  over  to  him  two  letters, — the 
one,  Mr  Waldgravc's  "  letter  of  war- 
rant for  a  speedy  return;"  and  the 
other,  a  formal  report  prepared  and 
forwarded   by  Mr  Littlebury.     He 
then  gave  a  circumstantial  history  of 
what  he  designated  his   u  blessed " 
proceedings — this  expressive  epithet, 
though  partially  erased,    being  still 
legible.    But  it  was  now  the  father's 
turn  to  assume  an  air  of  indifference. 
Whether  he  was  somewhat  disgusted 
by  his  son's  conceit,  or  whether  he 
was  beginning  to  dislike  the  match, 
or  whether  ~  a  certain  suspicion   be 
correct  which  Symonds  presently  sug- 
gests to  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ; 
but    Symonds,    at    all   events,    was 
thrown   aback.      "  How    he   stood 
affected,"  he  says,  u  I  could  hardly 
tell ;  but  I  was  half  afraid  that,  now 
the  matter  had  passed  thus  far,  ho 
repented ;  and  I  wondered  that  such 
should  be  the  mutability  of  men's 
minds."    But  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
Mr  Boldero,  who  was  now  recovering 
from    his   late   illness,    i     de         o 
amends  for  the  father's  u 
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abieness.  He  sincerely  congratulated 
Symonds  on  u  this  first  act  of  good 
fortune,  after  so  man/ scenes  of  disas- 
ter,*' adding  his  u  prayers  for  good 
success  in  the  future." 

As  soon  as  Symonds  found  himself 
once  more  in  London,  he  went  about 
to  pick  up  all  the  news.    He  was  in- 
formed that u  Floyd  the  Welsh  Papist," 
who  had  been  convicted  of  uttering 
irreverent  remarks  upon  the  Palsgrave 
Frederic,  had  been  riding  through  the 
streets  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail 
according  to  his  sentence,  and  had 
stood  also  in  the  pillory ;— that  French 
refugees  were  coming  over  "  by  forties 
and  fifties  in  a  company ;" — that  the 
Archbishop  of  Spalato  was  prohibited 
from  preaching,  "  because  he  averred 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not 
heretical,    but    schismatical ;" — and 
lastly,  that  the  King  was  about  "  to 
break  up  the  Parliament,  to  the  great 
discontent  of  his  subjects.1'    Symonds 
took  some  interest  in  these  rumours ; 
bat  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to 
fix  his  thoughts  upon   his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  he  made  u  very  little 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  law." 
His  father's  indifference  to  the  match 
appeared  to  be  growing  into  aversion  ; 
which,  u  after  he  had  willingly  sent 
me  to  visit  the  young  gentlewoman, 
and  I  had  received  from  her  many 
tokens  of  good  proceeding,"  appeared 
a  wanton  act  of  paternal  caprice.    His 
spirits  fell,  and  he  sank  into  a  u  deep 
melancholy." 

In  this  mood  he  heard  a  story  of 
Lord  Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the 
lately  deceased  Earl  of  Hertford, 
which,  by  showing  the  evil  effects  of 
melancholy,  led  him  to  pray  to  God 
for  grace  to  strive  against  it.  "So 
strangely  was  this  nobleman  possessed 
with  melancholy,  that  he  feared  if  any 
person  should  "come  into  the  clo?et 
where  bis  sweetmeats  were  kept,  they 
would  poison  him.  Wherefore  once, 
when  it  happened  that  the  door  of  bis 
closet  had  l>ecn  left  open,  while  his 
mm  was  sitting  in  the  next  room, 
although  the  man  was  quite  ignorant 
of  it,  my  lord  ran  up  hastily  and  threw 
all  his  delicates  out  at  the  window ; 
and  if  present  remedy  had  not  been 
found,  he  would  also  have  poisoned 
the  man,  in  order,  as  he  thonght,  to 
avenge  the  wrong." 
That  Lord  Beaachamp's  mind  should 


have  given  way  under  its  burden  of 
suffering,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  he  had  been  familiar  with 
sorrow  from  the  time  that  he  first  saw 
the  light.  His  birthplace  was  in  tho 
Tower ;  by  a  persecuted  and  heart- 
broken mother  he  was  nurtured ;  and 
having,  like  her,  ventured  to  marry 
without  the  royal  permission,  he  was 
committed  to  custody  and  separated 
from  his  wife.  His  mother  was  sister 
to  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Symonds,  too,  had  his  trials.     In 
the  young  lady  at  Lawford  he  had  dis- 
covered the  very  person  calculated  to 
insure   the   conjugal   happiness  and 
independence  of  station  which  so  long 
had  been  tho  subject  of  his  day- 
dreams.    In  his  suit  with   her  he 
seemed  to  have  been  tolerably  success- 
ful.   Other  obstacles  were  gradually 
giving  way,  but  his  father's  unaccount- 
able aversion  seemed  to  become  more 
obstinate.  And  when  the  cause  of  this 
became  manifest,  it  made  the  matter 
still  worse.    For  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold erasures,  and  hints  scarcely  more 
intelligible  than  the  erasures,  wo  find 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  the  arts  of  u  a  young  light 
woman,"  and  was  actually  meditating 
a  second  marriage.    This  he  commu- 
nicated in  plain  terms  to  his  son.    Of 
course  Symonds  opposed  it  with  all  his 
powers  of  argument    He  represented 
to  him  how  lamentable  it  would  be, 
"  after  he  had  been  commended  gene- 
rally for  his  abstinence  so  long,  if  ho 
should  cause  his  wisdom  to  be  called 
in  question  "  by  the  rash  step  which 
he  was  contemplating.    He  showed 
him,  also,  how  much  u  content  and 
comfort "  was  likely  to  accrue  from  his 
own  alliance  with  "  the  religions  gen- 
tlewoman at  Lawford."     By  which 
"honest  and  Christian  arguments" 
the  old  man  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
moved.     Their  effect,  too,  was  still 
farther  increased  by  the  discreet  con- 
duct of  Mr  Littlebury,  who  u  carried 
himself  wisely"  throughout  the  whole 
affair.    But  it  was  an  effect  merely 
transient.   On  the  very  next  day  Paul 
D'Ewes  brought  out  two  letters  for  his 
son's  inspection,  who   found  to  his 
u  no  little  grief,"  that  the  matter  had 
advanced  farther  than  he  anticipated, 
and  that  the  lady  whom  he  feared  to 
have    for  a  step-mother   "seemed 
willing  beyond  the  modesty  of  wo- 
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man."  He  found  also  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  settle  upon  her  as  a 
jointure  some  of  the  Stow-Langtoft 
property,  which  had  been  promised  to 
himself,  in  case  of  his  marriage,  "  for 
present  maintenance."  His  surprise 
and  sorrow  overpowered  him,  and  he 
u  knew  not  well  either  what  to  speak 
or  what  to  think."  His  father  pro- 
mised, indeed,  to  take  no  further  steps 
until  his  own  marriage  uwas  oyer 
past,"  and  he  also  promised  to  do  no* 
thing  which  should  be  "  much  "  to  his 
44  hurt."  But  Symonds  saw  nothing 
but  "  shame "  to  his  father,  and 
"  misery  "  to  himself;  and,  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  he  humbled  himself  in 
prayer  to  God. 

The  next  day  came  a  reiteration  of 
the  assurance  that  he  should  receive 
"  no  loss  or  damage,"  and  at  the  same 
time  an  intimation  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  avail  himself  of  Mr  Wald- 
grave's  invitation  to  go  down  into 
Essex  on  the  Monday  following. 
There  was  "  some  speech,"  also,  about 
"the  contriving"  of  his  clothes 
"  against  that  time."  With  a  heart, 
therefore,  somewhat  exhilarated,  he 
joined  a  friend's  supper  party  the  same 
evening ;  and  having  made  himself 
"  moderately  merry "  with  them, 
which  was  a  "  great  refreshing  "  to  his 
mind,  he  enjoyed  for  once  a  "  sweet 
and  comfortable  sleep." 

There  being  still  certain  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  inconstancy  and  back- 
sliding on  the  part  of  his  father, 
Symonds  was  heartily  glad  when  he 
found  himself  again  on  the  road  to 
Lawford.  His  father  had  written  a 
letter  to  Mistress  Jemima  with  his 
own  hand— of  which  letter  more  anon. 
The  two  travellers— for  the  faithful 
Boldero  accompanied  him  as  before — 
stent  at  "  the  Cock  Inn  at  Genaford," 
and  arrived  at  Langham  the  next 
afternoon.  Having  sent  to  announce 
his  arrival,  and  received  in  reply 
"assurance  of  a  kind  welcome," 
Symonds  pursued  his  way  to  Lawford 
Hall  after  dinner,  u  happily,"  and 
and  with  a  joyous  spirit.  The  young 
gentlewoman  received  him  graciously, 
and  indulged  him  with  u  much  plea- 
sant discourse,"  though  it  was  "  little 
to  the  purpose  in  hand :"  and  being 
invited  to  u  continue  here"  until  the 
next  Tuesday,  "  thus  far"  be 
flattered  himself  that "  all  things  went 


off  pretty  well."  He  had  some 
conversation  also  with  uthe  good 
old  man ; "  but  being  careful  "  not  to 
seem  too  hasty"  in  the  matter,  until 
he  had  u  fully  sounded"  the  affections 
of  the  lady,  he  confined  it  chiefly  to 
subjects  of  a  public  and  political 
character. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, Symonds  ventured  to  enter  into 
discourse  with  Mistress  Jemima  about 
"  the  matter  in  hand ; "  and  finding 
her  "  both  affable  and  gentle,"  inso- 
much that  he  became  "  hopeful  of 
a  blessed  furtherance,"  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  joining  Mr  Waldgrave 
in  his  early  walk  the  next  morning, 
and  there  he  began  u  boldly  and 
freely"  to  speak  of  marriage.  The 
old  man  was  uvory  affable,"  and 
Symonds  was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light. 

But  his  father's  letter  had  not  yet 
been  delivered,  and  in  truth  he  was 
afraid  to  deliver  it ;  for,  although  it 
was  "penned  in  a  good  phrase," 
it  contained  "  certain  unseasonable 
imperious  passages,"  from  which  he 
already  "  presaged"  mischief.  On 
the  other  band,  if  it  should  be  kept 
back,  he  feared  his  father's  displea- 
sure, and  "  an  abortive  issue  of  the 
overture."  At  length,  therefore,  he 
resolved  at  once  "  to  put  it  to  the 
hazard."  And  no  sooner  was  it 
delivered  than  the  mischief  began  to 
work. 

The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
entering  again  into  conversation  with 
Mistress  Jemima,  upon  the  same  all- 
engrossing  subject,  he  found  her,  to  his 
infinite  sorrow,  "  clean  off  from  her 
former  resolution."  Instead  of  the 
gracious  familiarity  to  which  she  had 
thus  far  used  him,  and  which,  while 
it  increased  his  love  for  her,  had  also 
increased  his  confident  hope  that  the 
affection  was  reciprocal,  he  found 
a  sudden  change  to  caution  and 
reserve.  He  was  "  driven  at  once 
into  a  most  deep  melancholy."  With 
a  heavy  and  anxious  spirit  he  betook 
himself  to  his  rest,  and  the  dawn  of 
the  u blessed  Sabbath"  that  ensued 
brought  u  no  quiet"  to  his  distracted 
thoughts.  Although,  u  at  the  hearing 
of  the  sacred  word  opened,"  he  strove 
to  "separate  all  his  thoughts  from 
worldly  affairs ;"  and  although  Mr 
Ides,  the  worthy  pastor  of  Lawford, 
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performed  "  honestly"  his  part,  giving 
them  in  the  morning  a  sermon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  "  an  expounding  of  a 
part  of  the  Creed  by  way  of  catechis- 
ing," nothing  could  dispel  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  evil  which  possessed 
him.  On  Monday  morning  it  was 
acknowledged,  without  reserve,  that 
Paul  D'Ewcs's  "unseasonable  and 
foolish  letter"  was  at  the  root  of  "  all 
this  discontent.11  The  Lady  Bingham, 
indeed,  told  Symonds  without  reserve, 
that  if  his  father  "took  authority 
upon  him  so  early,11  her  daughter 
should  u  never  como  under  his 
power.11  In  fact  the  die  was  struck, 
and  Symonds1  fate  was  decided.  He 
conversed  awhile  with  the  young  lady 
in  the  forenoon,  and  found  her 
44  prettily  affable ;"  but  having  in  the 
meanwhile  received  a  renewed  caution 
against  giving  him  any  further  en- 
couragement, in  the  afternoon  she 
was  "  clean  off  again."  After  supper 
he  "  had  liberty11  to  walk  out  a  little 
with  her,  and  be  was  partaker  of 
much  mirth  "  iu  her  blessed  company  ;11 
but  he  could  not  u  obtain  any  great 
matters  iu  serious  converse  with  her11 
concerning  bis  4i  intended  business,*1 
and  in  much  anxiety  he  retired  to 
rest.  How  he  should  "speed  with 
her  in  the  future/*  he  knew  not. 

On  the  Tuesday  Mr  Waldgrave  took 
Symonds  with  him  to  Dedham  lecture ; 
and  as  they  walked  along,  Symonds 
was  glad  to  take  this  as  a  proof  that 
his  friend  Littlebury  bad  "set  all 
right  again  with  the  old  folks,1*  as  he 
had  the  day  before  promised  to  do ; 
and,  thus  flattering  himself  that  "  all 
things  were  in  a  good  state,"  he 
became  "  prettily  jocund."  With 
a  mind  somewhat  quiet  he  listened  to 
the  sermon  of  the  famed  Mr  Rogers, 
who  enlarged  upon  the  nature  and 
ground  of  "  the  hope  which  is  laid  np 
in  heaven  for  the  Christian,"  and 
showed  also  what  "  miserable  estate 
the  Papists  are  in,  being  altogether 
deprived  of  this  assured  and  sacred 
hope."  But  something  in  the  course 
of  the  day  occurred  to  convince  him 
that  his  hopes  were  vain,  and  that 
41  all  was  like  to  como  to  nothing." 
What  this  was,  we  are  prevented  by 
his  various  obliterations  from  learning. 

On  the  Wednesday  Symonds  took 
bis  departure.  The  "good  Mr  Wald- 
grave was  "  prettily  merry"  with  him, 
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and  u  very  affable ;"  writing  to  his 
father  "  a  most  honest  and  good 
letter,"  in  which  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  the  yonng  man's  "  enter- 
tainment with  bis  daughter"  had  not 
been  "  so  good  as  he  wished/'  and  n 
hope  likewise  for  better  in  the  future. 
Symonds  had  no  enemy,  it  would 
appear,  in  Mr  Waldgrave.  The  lady 
mother  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
opposition  to  him.  He  easily  found 
that  "  the  daughter's  elbow  leaned 
upon  her  mother's  breast;"  that 
"  what  one  spake,  the  other  had 
learned ;"  that  "both  sang,  as  it 
were,  the  same  song."  As  from 
neither  he  found  "  any  final  despair," 
so  from  both  ho  found  "  little  or  no 
comfort."  He  bade  adieu  to  Law- 
ford  in  sadness;  and  in  company 
with  his  friend,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  enliven  him,  "  by  his  affable  and 
cheerful  carriage,"  "he  pursued  his 
journey  to  London,  sleeping  that 
night  at  "  the  Blue  Boar  at  In  gar - 
stone." 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Symonds  to 
regard  himself  in  the  light  of  a  reject- 
ed suitor ;  and  so  long  as  the  merest 
shadow  of  hope  remained,  he  refused 
to  abandon  his  enterprise.  As  there 
appeared  symptoms  of  a  favourable 
disposition  towards  him  in  the  good 
old  man,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  that 
disposition.  He  wrote  a  careful 
letter  to  him,  sending  him  "  all  the 
best  novelties,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  from  the  pen  and  the  press, 
that  the  town  afforded."  He  apprised 
him  that  "  Dr  Williams,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  was  likely  to  have  the 
Great  Seal;  also,  that  Cary,  Lord 
Falkland,  was  in  election  for  Deputy 
of  Ireland;  and  that  the  good  Karl 
of  Southampton  was  a  close  prisoner, 
under  the  charge  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Dr  Williams,  at  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster."  To  the  mother, 
Lady  Bingham,  be  sent  an  earnest 
request  for  "  the  continuance"  of  thai 
which  she  had  never  yet  vouchsafed 
to  grant,  namely—"  her  consent.** 
To  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima 
herself  be  poured  forth  bis  expressions 
of  admiration  in  some  of  his  "  best 
lines."  None  of  these  epistles  seem 
to  have  been  answered  or  acknow- 
ledged; yet,  in  leas  than  a  fortnight, 
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he  wrote  a  second  time ;  after  which, 
finding  that  the  same  profound  silence 
was  still  continued,  with  the  advice  of 
his  coadjutors,  he  began  "  in  serious 
thoughtfulness  to  prepare  for  a  final 
breach  or  conclusion." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the 
annual  removal  of  Paul  D'Ewes  and 
hi3  family  into  the  country  ;  and  onr 
friend  began  to  ponder  in  his  mind 
where  he  should  u  bestow"  himself 
for  a  season,  being  well  assured  that 
the  unsuccessful  suit  of  the  heir  of 
Stow-Langtoft  to  the  coheiress  of  Law- 
ford  is  known  and  talked  of  by  all 
the  gossips  "  in  almost  the  whole  of 
this  end  of  the  realm."  Having  heard 
from  Cambridge  that  his  old  friend 
Senhouse  of  St  John's — who  had  been 
talked  of  for  the  Mastership  of  the 
College,  in  the  event  of  Dr  Gwynn 
being  made  the  Bishop  of  St  David's — 
was  disappointed  of  his  preferment, 
the  bishopric  being  given  to  Dr  Laud, 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Symonds  felt 
for  him  as  a  fellow-sufferer — u  his 
Mastership  and  my  intended  marriage 
being  both  so  much  noised  abroad." 
"Senhouse,  however,  might  perhaps, 
•"  after   all,    be  made  the  Dean  of 
^Gloucester," — which  appointment  ac- 
tually took  place — whereas,  for  his 
own    disappointment,    there    is    no 
remedy  whatever.    He  grew  every 
day  more  miserable.    It  vexed  him 
to  hear  his  father  "  ever  talking  of 
his  own  foolish  marriage;"  and  seeing 
that  the  old  man  was  so  bent  upon 
matrimony,  he  "  plotted"  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  encourage  him 
to   look   out    for  some  "good  and 
ancient  widow."     He  enlisted  two 
ministers    of  the   neighbourhood  to 
act  as  auxiliaries ;  the  one  by  dis- 
suading his  father  from  the  marriage, 
which,  as  he  was  given  to  understand 
4 'in  a  tedious  and  disastrous-conversa- 
tion," was  likely  to  take  place  "  sud- 
denly ;"  aud  the  other,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  negotiate  an  interview  for  him 
with  Mr  Waldgrave. 

With  those  of  their  own  party,  the 
Puritan  clergy  seem  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence,  and  in  their 
domestic  affairs  to  have  interfered  in 
no  small  degree.  Symonds  thought 
at  one  time  that  he  had  discovered 
the  "  chief  let  and  hindrance"  to  his 
success  in  uthe  double-dealing  of  a 
certain  preacher,"  who,  professing  to 
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be  his  friend,  had  yet  u  interposed  for 
another ;"  and  by  the  aid  of  one  Mr 
Fairweather,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
who  "  could  do  much  with  this  minis- 
ter," he  thinks  that  the  mischief  may 
be  remedied.    He  caught,  in  short, 
at  every  straw.      We  are  sorry  to 
state  that  he  entertained,  at  one  time, 
the  scheme  of  sending  letters  clandes- 
tinely to  Lawford  Hall  by  means  of  his 
friend  Boldero's  sister.    A  momentary 
gleam  of  hope  burst  forth  when  he 
received  intelligence  from  Boldero  that 
Mistress  Jemima  had  shown    some 
signs  of  favour  towards  him  ;  but  he 
soon  became  afraid    that   this    was 
"  only  hypocrisy,"  she  being  unwill- 
ing to  have  it  thought  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  suit  was  owing  solely  to 
herself.    His  thoughts  were  so  dis- 
tracted, even  on  the  Sunday,  as  too 
often  to  cause  the  breach  of  that 
blessed  day.    At  the  assizes  at  Bury 
he  meets  with  u  many  friends  and 
ancient  acquaintances,"  and  he  is  pre- 
sent during  a  trial  for  murder,  which 
seems  to  have  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  county:  but 
neither  the  interest  of  this  trial,  nor 
the  company  of  friends,  could  divert 
his  thoughts  from  the  one  subject  that 
engrossed  them.    His  friends    were 
"very   merry,"    but   Symonds  wag 
merry  u  only  so  far  as  his  disquiet 
would  give  him  leave."     He  hears 
everywhere  "  great  talk  of  the  match," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  finally  settled, 
being  himself  all  the  while  only  too 
certain  that  "  it  is  even  now  in  break- 
ing off." 

At  length,  through  the' indiscretion 
of  Mr  Littlebury,  who  had  mentioned 
it  to  Paul  D'Ewes's  clerk,  John  Scott, 
the  rumour  of  the  u  breaking  off1  came 
to  the  ears  of  Paul  D'Ewes  himself, 
who  was  highly  indignant — in  the 
first  place,  because  it  was  an  affront 
to  his  family ;  and  secondly,  because 
his  family  had  kept  him  in  ignorance 
of  it.  He  immediately  looked  out  for 
another  string  to  his  bow,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  informed  Symonds 
that  a  match  had  been  proposed  to 
him  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Giles  Allington  of  Horse licath  in 
Cambridgeshire,  whose  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter. 
To  this  proposition  Symonds  was 
decidedly  averse.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  aspire  to  so  high  a  lady, 
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u  excepting  on  many  base  conditions ;" 
and  in  comeliness  of  person  between 
her  and  Mistress  Jemima,  there  was 
11  no  comparison."  The  Cecils  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing families  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  doubly 
connected  with  them,  being  descended 
on  the  father's  side  from  the  great 
Lord  Treasurer's  sister,  and  on  the 
mother's  side  from  the  Lord  Treasurer 
himself.  The  well-known  letter,  in 
which  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter  desires 
his  "  cousin  Alllngton"  to  supply  him 
with  evidence  from  the  family  records, 
that  their  common  grandfather  was 
not  a  sievt-makfr^  as  some  had  slan- 
derously asserted,  was  addressed  to 
her  grandfather.  But  however  eli- 
gible suclt  an  alliance  would  have  been 
in  point  of  family  connection,  Symonds 
at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  de- 
cline it;  though  he  was  afraid  to 
speak  out  his  resolution  too  openly, 
lest  it  should  displease  his  father. 
His  thoughts  were  lingering  after  the 
lady  at  Lawford,  and  he  half  doubted 
that  this  fresh  proposal  had  been  made 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diver- 
sion of  them. 

lie  persisted  still  iu  writing  letters, 
and  still  his  letters  were  unanswered — 
excepting,  indeed,  that  he  received  one 
abort  epistle  from  Mr  Waldgrave 
during  the  Lady  Bingham's  absence, 
in  which  the  old  gentleman  stated 
that  be  could  not  say  anything  until 
his  wife's  return.  Even  Mr  Little- 
bury  is  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  "  a  dual  breach  is  inevitable.*' 
Symonds  begins  to  feel  u  illish."  He 
cannot  go  to  church ;  and  ho  "  half 
suspects  an  ague."  His  "  kind  tutor" 
Holdd worth,  and  his  u  ancient  friend" 
Gibson,  pay  a  visit  to  Stow-Laugtoft, 
and  admiuister  to  him  u  many  good 
comforts ;"  he  becomes  more  and  more 
desirous  u  to  lay  to  heart  the  counsel  of 
Mr  Holds  worth,  aud  to  make  a  reli- 
gious use  of  it."  The  arrival  of  these 
gentlemen  was  opportune,  and  their 
consolation  needful ;  for,  just  as  they 
were  departing,  "  in  came  Mr  Wald- 
grave's  man  with  a  flat  and  final 
denial." 

All  the  odium  of  the  refusal  was 
laid  upon  the  voung  lady  herself — 
"  She  could  not  like."  But  the  ser- 
vant averred  that  "  it  waa  the  wicked 


old  lady  that  had  wrought  it ;"  and 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
Symonds  was  willing  to  believe  that 
it  was  so.  With  a  show  of  pious  re- 
signation he  bows  under  the  stroke, 
as  "  an  act  of  that  Infinite  Wisdom, 
who  knows  best  what  is  fittest  for 
them  that  serve  him."  "  And  thus," 
he  says  mournfully, "  seeing  that  well- 
near  a  whole  year's  labour  has  vanish- 
ed like  a  shadow,  and  suddenly  fallen 
like  a  drop  of  wax  from  a  torch,  with- 
out noise,  and  without  honesty  in 
those  concerned  on  the  other  part,  in 
pensiveness  was  I  fain  to  shut  up  the 
day."  At  a  more  advanced  period 
he  says,  that  the  present  portion  of 
his  life  "  may  justly  be  accounted  one 
of  the  most  unhappy,  being  for  the 
most  part  mis- spent  in  idle  discourses, 
visitations,  and  issueless  cares  :  " 
which  time  he  would  afterwards 
41  gladly  have  redeemed  at  a  great 
rate!" 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hope  seemed 
to  break  forth  on  his  hearing  that  Mr 
DrueDruryofRiddlesworth,  who  had 
married  Jemima  Waldgrave's  sister, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  befriend 
him,  and  had,  indeed,  u  spoken  in  his 
favour  very  earnestly."  He  went 
over  to  call  upon  this  gentleman, 
whose  u  library,  curious  pictures,  and 
armoury,"  excited  an  especial  degree 
of  his  admiration ;  and  he  also  re- 
ceived from  him  a  letter  "  full  of 
sweetness  and  hope."  But  the  hope 
was  delusive,  and  u  the  letter  proved, 
alas,  only  a  compliment."  He  strove 
to  weau  himself  from  the  seductive 
day-dreams  in  which  ho  bad  so  long 
indulged  ;  contenting  himself  with 
a  fling  now  and  then  at "  the  inveterate 
malice,"  or  the  u  contrary  ends,"  of 
the  "  old  lady  mother."  Nevertheless, 
when  the  family  went  up  to  town  at 
the  commencement  of  term,  making 
their  resting-place  for  the  first  night 
at  Langhain,  be  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  which  was  offered  of  call- 
ing once  more  at  Lawford.  to  take  his 
final  leave. 

For  the  third  and  last  time,  then, 
Symonds  pursued  his  way  alone  the 
vale  of  Dedham,  and  with  feelings 
somewhat  different  to  those  which  had 
possessed  him  before.  Mr  Waldgrave 
was  gone  to  Dedham  sermon,  Mistress 
Jemima  waa  forbidden  to  come  down 
stairs,  and  the  only  person  visible  was 
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my  Lady  Bingham — cautious,  cold, 
and  civil.  He  did  not  now  "  come  to 
sue  unto  her  humbly  ;"  and  therefore, 
although  they  had  much  discourse 
respecting  the  match, "  it  was  all  to 
very  little  purpose.1'  The  chamber- 
maid, however,  whom  this  youthful 
diplomatist,  in  his  two  journeys  thither, 
had  made  his  friend,  assured  him 
that  her  young  mistress  "  was  as  will- 
ing as  he  could  be ;"  and  that  "  the 
wicked  old  lady  had  kept  her  in  ;"  and 
that  she  had  "so  far  gulled  the  old  man 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  unwilling,"  otherwise  it  would 
never  have  been  broken  off.  Hearing 
this,  Symonds  was  the  more  desirous 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  young 
lady,  and  with  that  intent  he  stayed 
dinner,  u  hoping  she  would  come 
down."  But  u  all  would  not  do ;  the 
old  fox  was  too  cunning  to  be  catch - 
ed."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  dinner 
was  ended,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of 
his  impracticable  hostess,  and  sullenly 
turned  his  back  upon  that  "  good  and 
convenient"  mansion,  which  about 
three  months  before  he  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  a  paradise  rather  than 
a  country-house." 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
London  the  disappointment  was  brood- 
ed over  in  secret.  He  had  u  neither 
clothes  to  go  abroad,  nor  the  face  to 
do  it,"  there  being  u  so  much  in- 
quiry about  the  match."  He  ga- 
thered together  "  the  letters  which 
had  passed  to  and  fro  during  this  woo- 
ing time,"  and  u  they  were  many  in 
number."  He  resolved  that  it  should 
be  his  endeavour  u  to  make  a  true 
use  of  the  disappointment,  and  to  learn 
contentedness :  that  so,  liko  the  wa- 
ters to  Noah's  ark,  it  might  be  the 
means  to  make  his  thoughts  ascend 
higher,  even  to  that  holy  mountain 
in  which  dwells  all  true  happiness." 
He  sat  down  to  "Cooke's"  Reports, 
and  read  over  again  some  parts  of  Lit- 
tleton. He  desired  u  wholly  to  forget 
the  naughty  lady  at  Lawford,  and  the 
business  itself."  He  puzzled  awhile 
over  "  a  letter  without  a  name,"  which 
some  one  had  addressed  to  him,  and 
u  he  dreamed,  as  it  were,  the  exposi- 
tion of  it ;"  and  having  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  was  written  by  Mr 
Waldgrave's  clerk,  he  laid  it  aside 
as  unworthy  of  further  notice. 
Tet  he  could  not  at  once  forget 


"  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima ;"  for 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  poor  Mr  Wald- 
grave  being  "  carried  off  by  a  cold,"  it 
was  agreed  that  Paul  D'Ewes  should 
pay  his  addresses  to  the  widow,  and 
Symonds  commence  again  his  old  suit 
with  the  daughter.  But  this  scheme 
also  proved  abortive,  and  hencefor- 
ward the  grapes  were  clearly  sour. 
The  match  was  discovered  to  be  "  not 
so  much  to  be  desired,"  the  gentle- 
woman being  older  than  himself, 
"  which  in  process  of  time  would 
doubtless  have  bred  much  nauseating 
and  inconvenience." 

The  husband  eventually  fixed  upon 
by  Mistress  Jemima,  or  by  her  mo- 
ther in  her  behalf,  was  Mr  John 
Crewe,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Crewe,  a  lawyer  of  some  distinction, 
and  the  nephew  of  that  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  who  was  removed  by  Charles 
I.  for  resisting  the  system  of  illegal 
loans  and  benevolences.  At  the  Re- 
storation, John  Crewe  was  created 
Baron  Crewe  of  Stene.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 
he  did  not  prove  a  very  indulgent  hus- 
band to  Mistress  Jemima,  and  that 
"  there  was  no  very  contented  life  be- 
tween them."  Symonds  informs  us 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went 
to  call  upon  her  at  her  lodging  in  Hol- 
born,  having  heard  of  her  conjugal 
infelicity,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  his  own 
good  fortune  in  that  respect ;  which  he 
did,  doubtless,  with  admirable  com- 
placence. He  admonished  her  to  re- 
member that  "  matches  are  decreed 
by  God  in  heaven,  and  that  every 
married  person  ought  to  comfort  their 
minds  to  a  persuasion  that  their  own 
respective  wife  or  husband  is  the  best 
they  could  have  had."  u  Ay,"  replied 
the  unhappy  lady,  "  if  one  could  do 
so."  Whereupon  Symonds  proceeded 
to  remonstrate,  showing  her  "  wherein 
she  ought  to  consider  herself  happy," 
and  sincerely  endeavouring  to  minister 
all  the  comfort  he  could.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  Mr  Crewe's  brothers 
and  a  cousin  coming  into  the  room,  he 
was  compelled  to  break  off  the  dis- 
course abruptly. 

Doubtless  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  Mistress  Jemima 
would  have  done  better  if  she  had 
married  Symonds  D'Ewes,  and  that 
Symonds  D'Ewes  had  done  better  by 
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not  marrying  Mistress  Jemima.  The 
lady  whom  he  eventually  secured  ad 
bis  wife  was  the  sole  heir-general  of 
the  ancient  race  of  Clopton,  and  de- 
scended, by  the  successive  marriages 
of  her  ancestors,  from  utbe  female  in- 
heritrices  of  many  great  and  ancient 
families."  Symonds  stndied  her  gene- 
alogy until  he  grew  enraptured  there- 
with. The  deeper  he  dived  into  anti- 
quity, the  more  was  he  impressed  with 
the  value  of  his  prize.  He  found  in 
that  ancient  and  august  record  called 
Domesday,  the  mention  of  one  William 
Peccatum,  or  P&jhe ;  and  he  "  ga- 
thered strongly  "  that  his  little  girl  of 
fourteen — for  she  was  no  more  than 
fourteen  when  he  married  her — was 
that  Norman  warrior's  direct  repre- 
sentative. 

But  if  the  history  of  Mistress  Anne 
Clopton  and  her  ancestors  were 
illustrious,  the  history  of  Mistress 
Jemima  Waldgrave  and  her  descen- 
dants is  far  more  illustrious ;  for  her 
blood  is  now  flowing  in  the  veins  of 
some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  barony  conferred  upon  her 
husband  was  held  by  two  of  her  sons 
in  succession,  and  Nathanael  the 
younger  of  them  held  also  the  princely 
bishopric  of  Durham,  for  the  long 
period  of  fifty  years. 

Her  elder  son  Thomas,  the  second 
baron,  had  six  daughters;  one  of 
whom,  who  bore  the  name  of  Jemima, 
married  Henry,  the  last  duke  of  Kent 
ofthe  De  Grey  family.  This  Jemima's 
daughter  Amabel  married  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  and  was  the  mother  of 
another  Jemima,  who  succeeded  as 
Marchioness  de  Grey  in  her  own 
right.  This  Marchioness  de  Grey 
married  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
was  the  mother  of  a  Mary  Jemima, 
who  married  Lord  Grantham,  and 
through  whom  Jemima  Waldgrave  is 
the  ancestress  of  the  present  or  ex- 
pectant possessors  of  the  earldoms  of 
Ripon,  De  Grey,  and  Cowper.  From 
Airmine,  another  daughter  of  Thomas 
the  second  Baron  Crewe,  are  descend- 
ed the  family  of  Cartwright  of  Aynho, 
and  the  present  Viscount  Chetwynd. 
From  Catharine,  a  third  daughter,  is 
descended  Sir  George  Crewe  of 
Caulk. 

But  J      ma  Waldgrave  had  also 
,    Jemima,   who     mar- 
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ried  the  Earl  of  Sandwich;  that 
gallant  commander  whose  ship  was 
burnt  in  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Solebay,  and  whose  body  was  drifted 
by  the  tide  to  Harwich.  This 
Jemima,  Countess  of  Sandwich,  is  the 
ancestress  of  a  noble  progeny.  Seven 
successive  Earls  of  Sandwich  are 
descended  from  her  through  her  eldest 
son  Edward.  Through  her  son 
Sidney  are  descended  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute, 
including  in  the  present  generation 
the  possessors  or  heirs- apparent  of 
the  baronies  of  Wharnoliffe,  Congle- 
ton,  Hatherton,  Stuart  de  Rothesay, 
and  Stuart  de  Decies ;  of  the  vis- 
county of  Canning ;  of  the  earldoms 
of  Harrowby,  Ranfurly,  Portarling- 
ton,  Beverley,  and  Darnley ;  of  the 
marquisates  of  Bute,  Drogheda,  and 
Watcrford ;  besides  an  archbishop  of 
Armagh  in  the  last  generation.  In 
this  line  there  is  also  an  admixture  of 
the  Waldgrave  blood  with  that  of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte.  Through  her 
daughter  Anne,  Jemima  Countess  of 
Sandwich  is  the  ancestress  of  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  ofthe  pre- 
sent heir-apparent  of  the  earldom  of 
Brownlow.  And  lastly,  through  her 
daughter  Jemima,  who  married  Sir 
Philip  Carteret,  she  becomes  the 
ancestress  of  the  numerous  descen- 
dants of  the  first  Earl  of  Granville : 
comprising  in  one  line  the  Earls  of 
Dysart ;  in  another  line  the  family  and 
descendants  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Bath,  which  include  the  present  or 
expectant  possessors  of  the  barony  of 
Carteret,  the  earldoms  of  Aylesford, 
Chesterfield,  Harwood,  Cawdor,  De- 
sart,  Dartmouth,  and  Ellesmere,  the 
marquisate  of  Bath,  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Buccleuch  ; — in  a  third  line  the 
family  of  the  first  Earl  Spencer, 
beginning  with  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  whose  descendants 
are  the  present  or  expectant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dukedoms  of  Devon- 
shire, Leinster,  Argyle,  and  Suther- 
land, of  the  earldoms  of  Granville, 
Burlington,  and  Carlisle,  of  the  vis- 
county of  Clifden,  and  of  the  baronies 
of  Blantyre  and  Rivers ;  then  coming 
to  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  whose 
descendants  are  the  present  Earl 
Spencer  and  Baron  Littleton ;  and 
concluding  with  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Frances  Spencer,  the  mother  of  the 
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Earl  of  Besborougb,  the  Baron  de 
Mauley,  the  Baroness  Kinnaird,  and 
the  late  Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

So  many  are  the  titled  families 
now  existing,  who  must  look  up  to 
41  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima"  of 
Lawford  Hall  as  their  ancestress : 
their  descent  may  easily  be  traced 
with  the  aid  of  a  Peerage,  and  doubt- 
less many  others  of  her  illustrious 
descendants  remain  yet  undiscovered. 
The  Montagues,  of  which  family  the 
Earls  of  Sandwich  are  a  branch,  were 
so  marvel  Ion  sly  prolific  in  days  of 
yore,  that  when  Lord  Montagu  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  that  monarch  to  cut  off 
the  entail  of  some  land  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  old  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  his  grandfather,  with  remain- 
der to  the  Crown,  he  alleged  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice 
amounted  to  fonr  thousand  already. 
The  ancestral  name  of  Jemima  does 
not  come  down  so  nearly  to  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  Montagu  branch,  as 
we  have  shown  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  branch  of  De  Grey.  A  fifth 
in  regular  succession  occurs  in  the 
person  of  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Granville,  who  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  political  world  under 
George  II.  There  was  also  a  Jemima, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Montagu, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jemima  Countess 
of  Sandwich,  who  married  Sir  Syd- 
ney Medows;  bat  she  died  without 
issne. 

In  concluding  this  tedious  history 
of  oar  friend's  wooing,  wo  may  ob- 
serve that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
Lady  Bingham  acknowledged  that  all 
the  opposition  to  his  suit  had  origi- 
nated in  herself,  telling  Symonds, 
when  he  went  to  call  upon  her  in  her 
sickness,  that  he  dealt  forgivingly 
with  her,  "  as  Joseph  had  dealt  with 
his  brethreu."  To  which  he  replied 
with  complacent  dignity—44  Why, 
madam,  should  enmity  between 
Christians  be  perpetual;  especially 
since  that  which  you  intended  to  be 
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against  me,  is  turned  to  my  greater 
good  ?"  And  wo  may  also  observe, 
that  Lawford  Hall  is  still  in  existence, 
an  edifice  44good  and  convenient," 
as  it  first  appeared  to  the  enamoured 
youth  who  came  as  a  suitor  to  its 
young  Mistress;  and  u  the  green 
before  the  door"  is  little  changed 
since  he  stood  upon  it  to  take  leave 
of  the  family  after  his  first  visit. 
The  green  vale  of  Dedham,  however, 
with  its  meadows  and  its  mills,  so 
familiar  to  those  who  admire  the 
landscapes  of  John  Constable,  is 
now  traversed  by  a  railway,  and  the 
train  now  sweeps  across  the  very  road 
on  which  the  family  coach  of  the 
Waldgraves  jogged  along  to  Dedham 
sermon.  The  monnment  of  the  good- 
natured  Mr  Waldgrave,  "  who  mar- 
ried Dame  Sarah  Bingham,  and  by 
her  had  Jemima  who  married  John 
Lord  Crewe  of  Stene,"  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Dame  Sarah  Bingham 
herself,  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
Lawford  by  any  who  have  curiosity 
enough  to  search  for  them. 

Respecting  Symonds  D'Ewes  him- 
self, we  shall  not  trespass  on  our  read- 
ers' time  further  than  to  inform  them, 
that,  in  after-life,  he  tore  himself  for 
a  while  from  the  stndy  of  4i  ancient 
records,  and  other  exotic  monuments* 
of  the  past,"  which  he  regarded  as 
44  the  most  satisfying  and  ravishing 
parts  of  human  knowledge,"  in  order 
to  serve  his  country  as  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  and  that,  be- 
sides supplying  the  House,  when  it 
was  needful,  with  precedents  on  ques- 
tions of  privilege  or  prerogative,  he  in- 
dulged them  with  sundry  set  speeches, 
of  which  one  was  upon  the  postscripts 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  and  another  upon  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him 
a  large  mass  of  manuscripts,  the  chief 
part  of  which  are  in  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum. 
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In  our  last  we  drew  a  portrait  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  nobleman  aod 
a  man  of  genius  of  the  olden  time ;  and 
exhibited  in  favourable,  but  not  unde- 
served colours,  the  constancy  to  prin- 
ciple, and  fidelity  in  misfortune,  evinced 
by  one  trained  in  the  feelingsof  chivalry, 
and  yet  imbued  with  the  enlarged  ideas 
of  modern  times.  Chateaubriand  said 
that  he  was  u  democrat  du  cosur, 
mais  aristocrat  par  les  m&urs;"  and 
such  is  generally  the  character  of 
exalted  genius,  when  educated  in  the 
lofty  feelings  of  aristocratic  descent. 
Ordinary  persons  adopt  implicitly 
whatever  impress  external  circum- 
stances, or  early  training  and  example, 
may  stamp  upon  their  minds.  They 
grow  up  aristocrats  or  democrats 
according  to  circumstances,  or  the 
early  gifts  of  fortune.  But  great  and 
powerful  minds  think  for  themselves ; 
they  rely  on  their  own  strength  alone, 
and  feel  a  natural  inclination  at  first 
to  resist  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
burst  the  trammels  in  which  the 
habits  of  society,  or  the  authority  of 
government,  have  bound  the  human 
soul.  It  is  the  feelings  of  chivalry, 
the  influence  of  high-born  beauty  on 
generous  minds,  or  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  the  reflections  of  an 
enlarged  philosophy,  which  make 
them  conservative.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  an  example  of  the  first ; 
Mr  Burke  of  the  second. 

In  the  present  Number  we  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  and  examine  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  presents  as 
favourable  a  picture  as  can  be  desired 
of  La  jeune  France — that  powerful 
body  which  has  overturned  two  suc- 
cessive Bourbon  dynasties,  convulsed 
every  monarchy  in  Western  Europe, 
and  even  disturbed  the  gentle  sway 
of  a  constitutional  monarch  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  confessedly  their  leader : 
he  shared  with  Lamartine  the  first- 
fruits  of  popular  insurrection ;  and  has 
since  been  driven  to  the  hospitable 


shores  of  Britain,  to  seek  an  asylum 
from  the  effects  of  an  abortive  rebel- 
lion, of  which  he  was  the  head,  against 
the  Government  which  he  himself  had 
established.  His  talents  are  un- 
doubted :  he  could  not  have  attained 
the  position  he  has  if  it  had  been 
otherwise;  and  abundant  proof  of 
them — even  in  matters  in  which  we 
most  dissent  from  his  opinions — will 
be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this  essay. 
He  has  recently  published  a  book 
entitled  La  Decadence  d Angleterre, 
which  has  created  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  London,  not  only  from  the 
vehement  and  uncompromising  nature 
of  the  views  which  he  has  advanced, 
but  from  the  importance  they  derive  as 
embodying  the  feelings,  and  express- 
ing the  opinions,  of  so  powerful  and 
energetic  a  party  in  France  as  that 
which  has  adopted  him  for  its  leader. 
These  opinions  become  the  more  im- 
portant from  the  circumstance  of  their 
proceeding  from  the  only  party,  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  that  country, 
which  did  not  burst  forth  in  tumultuous 
applause  when  the  recent  recall  of  the 
French  ambassador  from  London  was 
announced.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain,  amidst  the  growing  cold- 
ness or  ill -disguised  aversion  of  the 
Northern  Powers,  what  are  the  feel- 
ings entertained  towards  us  by  the 
only  allies  whom  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  cultivated  in 
continental  Europe. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  Astrsea  has  not  left  her  last 
footsteps  on  the  earth,  that  this  party 
should  be  eminently  favourable  to  the 
British  nation,  which  has,  through 
every  phase  of  its  progress,  been  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  friend  of  freedom 
in  France.  If  it  still  exists  at  all  in 
that  country,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  moderation  and  favour  shown  to 
it,  from  first  to  last,  by  the  British 
nation  and  Government.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  this  moderation  and  fa- 
vour have  been  most  exhibited  in  pro- 
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sperity  or  adversity — in  the  periods 
of  national  disaster  or  the  moments 
of  national  triumph.   When  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  invaded  Champagne  in 
1792,  and  fifteen  hundred  Prussian 
hussars  put  to  flight,  as  Dumourier 
informs  us  they  did,  the  whole  Repub- 
lican army — when  the  barrier  for- 
tresses were  all  past,  and  France,  on 
the  admission  of  the  Republican  histo- 
rians, was  within  a  hair's- breadth  of 
destruction,  the  English  Government 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality:  it  did 
not  interfere,  when,  by  a  single  hos- 
tile demonstration,  they  might  have 
ended  the  contest,  and  terminated  the 
hostility  of  four  centuries.      When 
England  was  drawn,  by  the  alarming 
progress   of  the  Republican  arms  in 
Belgium,  and  the  open  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment   to  the  revolutionists  in  this 
country,  most   reluctantly  into    the 
contest ;  when  Mr  Pitt  was  compelled 
to  fight,  with  much  the  same  feelings, 
says  Mr  Wilberforce,  "  as   a  con- 
scientious father  of  a  family  is  forced 
into  a  duel,"  the  cause  of  real  freedom 
in  France  derived  more  benefit  from 
the   hostility  of  England  than  she 
could  ever  have  done  from  her  friend- 
ship :  she  saved  her  from  herself;  she 
combated  France  only  when  France 
had  abjured  even  the  semblance  of 
freedom,  and  was  striving  to  rivet  on 
other  nations  the  chains  which  she 
had  already  firmly  fastened  on  herself. 
She  extinguished  a  despotism  which 
the  Great  Republic  had  shown  herself 
unable  to  throw  off — she  gave  her  the 
freedom  of  the  Restoration,  the  only 
period  during  her  long  annals  when 
real  liberty  has  existed  in  France. 
She  did  more.    When  her  capital  was 
in  her  power — when  the  English  sen- 
tinels mounted  guard  at  the  Tuile- 
ries — when  an  irresistible    force    of 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  occupied 
France,  she  opposed  its  partition,  ve- 
hemently pressed  on  the  Allied  coun- 
cils by  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  re- 
stored the  power  which  had  halved 
Prussia,  reft  a  third  from  Austria, 
seized  Spain,  Portugal,  Flanders,  and 
Italy,  and  brought  her  territory  al- 
most to  within  sight  of  the  Russian 
frontier  on  the  Niemen,  undiminished 
to  its  ancient  race  of  princes. 

England  has  farther  shown  that  it 
was  from  the  inherent  partiality  of  a 


free  country  towards  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  or  the  moderation  which 
sometimes  forms  the  accompaniment, 
and  is  always  the  greatest  ornament 
of  strength,  and  not  from  any  blind 
fondness  for  the  Bourbon  race,  that 
she  acted  with  this  dignified  restraint 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  When 
Charles  X.  was  overthrown — when 
Polignac  feebly  attempted  to  do 
what  Marshal  Soult  afterwards  effec- 
tually did — the  British  Government 
was  the  first  to  recognise  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Barricades.  When  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  were  preparing  to  in- 
vade France,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was 
her  alliance  which  averted  the  dan- 
ger, and  saved  France  from  a  third 
visit  of  the  Cossacks  to  Paris.  When 
Louis  Philippe  himself  experienced  the 
hostility  of  that  volatile  people ;  when 
Guizot  was  overthrown,  and  the  Or- 
leans family  driven  into  a  melancholy 
exile,  England  was  again  the  first  to 
recognise  the  infant  republic.  It  is 
her  steady  friendship  which  has  a 
fourth  time  saved  the  French  from 
destmction,  by  averting  the  invasion 
of  the  Northern  Powers — which  they 
had,  in  the  first  tumult  of  revolution, 
no  means  of  resisting ;  and  it  is  her 
avowed  support  and  alliance  which 
has  hitherto  preserved  Europe  from 
the  scourge  of  a  general  war,  only  the 
more  formidable  from  popular  pas- 
sions and  enthusiasm  being  super- 
added, in  the  Fatherland,  to  the  old 
and  deep-rooted  seeds  of  national  hos- 
tility. 

What  return  has  the  extreme 
republican  party  made  for  so  long 
and  unbroken  a  series  of  obligations, 
coeval  with  the  first  birth  of  freedom 
in  France,  and  continued  down  to 
the  present  moment  of  perilous 
triumph  to  republican  principles? 
We  anxiously  turn  to  the  work  of 
M.  Ledru  Rofiin,  for  an  exposition  of 
the  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  warm 
and  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  obli- 
gation, which  are  felt  towards  a  country 
which  has  abandoned  all  its  old 
principles,  and  all  but  forfeited  the 
support  of  its  old  allies,  from  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  towards  nascent 
republicanism  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Our  readers  will  soon  see 
bow  warm  and  ardent  the  feelings 
are,  and  what  cordial  support  we 
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may  expect,  in  any  national  crisis, 
from  the  attachment  of  our  new  allies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  is  an  energetic 
and  able  writer,  as  well  as  orator; 
and  as  onr  language  towards  him 
will  not  always  be  that  of  panegyric, 
we  gladly  commence  onr  survey 
with  the  brilliant  sketch  which  he 
has  given,  in  the  outset  of  his  work, 
of  the  present  state  and  extent  of  the 
British  empire : — 

rt  Who  can  deny  that  England,  since 
the  date  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  has 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  6eas,  and 
that  her  naval  power,  warlike  or  mer- 
chant, is  now  the  first  in  the  world  ! 

"Who  can  deny  that  England,  in 
an  industrial  and  manufacturing  point 
of  view,  has  become,  under  its  former 
policy,  the  first  in  the  world,  and  the 
chief  moving  power,  the  universal  agent, 
the  sovereign  people  of  credit,  circula- 
tion, and  commerce ! 

*  Who  can  deny  that  British  agricul- 
ture, on  an  equal  extent  and  quality  of 
soil,  gives  a  greater  return  for  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman,  than  lands 
the  most  furrowed  by  the  plough  or 
favoured  by  the  sun  ? 

"  Who  can  deny  that  the  British  Isles- 
two  miserable  little  spots,  when  looked 
at  on  the  map  of  the  world — have  for 
centuries  taken  their  place  among  the 
greatest  empires,  and  obtained  an  illus- 
trious place  in  the  history  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth  ? 

"  You  might  as  well  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun  as  deny  any  of  these 
things.  To  overwhelm  any  audacious 
comparisons,  England  has  only  to  ex- 
hibit its  fleets,  its  harbours,  its  domains, 
its  banks,  its  manufactories,  its  iron 
founderies,  its  markets,  its  docks,  its 
arsenals,  its  girdle  of  colonies  and 
fortresses  encircling  the  globe, — com- 
posing an  empire  Jarger  than  ever 
obeyed  the  laws  of  Rome. 

a  To  speak  only  of  its  metropolis. 
What  marvels  those  riches  accumulated 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  Thames, 
peopled  by  a  forest  of  masts,  and  which 
almost  superhuman  activity  incessantly 
presses  and  agitates!  Here  are  to  be 
seen  deep  and  spacious  docks,  the  ample 
bosom  of  which  no  breath  of  wind  ever 
agitates,  and  in  which  every  vessel  of 
every  nation,  from  the  gigantic  three- 
decker  to  the  Chinese  junk,  finds  its 
allotted  place,  and  where  all  the  flags 
of  the  earth  lie  side  by  side,  as  in  the 
common  emporium  of  nations.  There 
the  tributes  of  every  nation  of  the  world 
are  arranged  in  perfect  order,  in  gigantic 


magazines,  constituting  of  themselves  an 
entire  city. 

*  Here  are  dockyards,  dry  docks,  forgo 
and  iron  works,  where,  under  the  ham- 
mer and  the  flame,  steel  and  iron  are 
twisted  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms. 
Industry  labours  at  everything :  and  yet 
all  this,  great  as  it  is,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  works  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Merthyr-Tidvil, 
and  in  Lanarkshire.  In  the  midst  of  the 
din,  the  clang,  the  volumes  of  smoke,  the 
oceans  of  flame,  which  mark  these  astonish- 
ing scenes,  you  would  suppose  that  the 
fable  of  the  Titans  lias  come  to  pass,  and 
that  giants  of  a  rebel  race  are  preparing 
to  scale  the  heavens. 

"  Farther  on  the  eye  is  fatigued,  the 
mind  turns  round  at  the  immensity  of  the 
circulation  which   is    perpetually   going 
forward.    From  one  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Thames,  you  behold  from  the  midst 
of  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  hundreds  of 
vessels,  which  pass  and  repass  under  your 
feet,  docile  and  obedient  to  direction  like 
so  many  human  beings  ;  at  one  moment 
almost  rivalling  the  railway  train  in  speed, 
at  another  stopping  at  the  hand  of  a  child ; 
racing  with  each  other,  and  yet  steady  to 
their    object ;    approaching,   but    never 
touching ;  ploughing  through  the  waves 
with   their  wiugs  of  flame,  seeming  to 
caress  where   a  single  touch  would  be 
death  !    In  the  city  itself,  thousands  of 
chariots    and    waggons,    of    omnibuses, 
drawn  by  powerful  hones,  of  carriages 
darting  at  speed  through  the  throng,  ail 
passing  and  repassing,    crossing,  inter- 
mingling, and    yet  never   coming    into 
collision — so  experienced  and  wary  are  the 
hands  which  guide  them.    Meanwhile,  on 
the  foot  pavements,  a  countless  multitude 
of  people,  intent  on  business,  amusement, 
or    pleasure,  incessantly    pours    along ; 
aud  this  is  the  same  from  the  West  India 
Docks  to  the  West  End  parks,  from  Black- 
wall  to  the  splendid  squares  of  Belgravia 
and  Hyde  Park,  which  form  the  brilliant 
girdle  of  that  scene  of  toil  and  labour,  as 
the  Elysian  fields  do  the  realms  of  Tar- 
tarus.   Never  has  a  people  in  the  mater 
rial  world  developed  its  industry  on  such 
a  scale  of  immeasurable  grandeur.    The 
pen  cannot  describe  the  animation  of  its 
harbours,  the  activity  of  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities,  the  extent  of 
its  rural  industry.     Figures  alone  can 
convey  an  idea  of  its  immensity. 

"Great  Britain,  which  is  only  two- 
hundred  leagues  long,  and  the  soil  of 
which  is  far  from  rivalling  in  riches  the- 
plains  of  Lombard y  or  'Aragon,  yields 
annually  to  the  labour  of  the  husbaiid<- 
man  a  revenue  of  above  £140,000,000 
sterling :  an  income,  great  as  it  is,  whick 
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is  almost  doubled  by  the  value  of  similar 
productions  iu  its  dependencies  and 
colonies. 

"Its  industry,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures yield  a  revenue  superior  to  that 
magnificent  land  estate :  thanks  to  its 
inexhaustible  mines,  to  its  natural  riches, 
to  its  admirable  system  of  internal  com- 
munications, conducted  by  eighty-six 
canals,  and  seventy  lines  of  railway. 
In  all,  the  general  income  of  the  British 
empire  exceeds  twelve  milliards  of  francs, 
or  nearly  £500,000,000  sterling. 

"  Its  power  among  the  nations  is  ren- 
dered manifest  by  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  its  fleets  and  dominions.  In 
Europe  it  possesses,  besides  the  lesser 
islands  which  adjoin  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  islands :  in  Asia,  Hin- 
dostan,  with  its  tributary  states ;  Ceylon, 
and  its  forced  allies  in  Scinde  and  the 
Punjaub — that  is,  almost  an  entire  world : 
in  Africa,  Sierra  Leone  with  its  depen- 
dencies ;  the  Isle  of  France,  Fernando  Po, 
the  Cape,  and  St  Helena:  in  America, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  Bermuda,  Newfoundland,  and  all 
the  lesser  provinces  of  North  America : 
in  Oceania,  the  whole  of  New  Holland  and 
New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island  and  New 
Caledonia.  These  united  territories  eon- 
tain  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  including  the  twenty-eight  of 
the  British  isles. 

"As  to  its  commercial  marine,  two 
facts  are  sufficient  to  make  its  immensity 
known.  It  has  nearly  thirty  thousand 
vessels,  including  those  propelled  by 
steam,  besides  eight  thousand  in  the 
colonies ;  and  in  a  single  year  it  exports 
more  than  £28,000,000  cotton  goods— an 
amount,  for  a  single  article,  greater  than 
the  whole  export  of  the  manufactures  of 
France  for  everything  pat  together."— 
I.  1-5. 

u  Such,"  says  Ledru  Rollio,  "  Is 
England  aiflrtt  tight*  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  detail  what  England  is  at 
second  sight,  on  a  nearer  examina- 
tion ;  and  then  he  finds  as  much  to 
blame  and  to  reprobate,  as  in  the  first 
Instance  he  did  to  praise  and  admire. 
We  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
examine  what  be  advances  in  these 
respects  more  in  detail,  and  point  out 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  false,  in  his 
energetic  description.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  first  observation  suggested  is, 
bow  extraordinary  It  is  that  a  writer 
of  bis  power  and  information  should 
not  see  that  it  is  utterly  tmpouible  that 
a  country  which  has  achieved  such 


wonderful  things— which  has  reared 
so  mighty  a  dominion — should  be 
altogether  on  a  wrong  track,  and  be 
made  up  only  of  institutions  fatal  to 
human  felicity,  and  destructive  of  the 
human  character.  Prosperity  and 
greatness  in  the  long  run,  even  in  this 
world,  are  never  the  reward  of 
treachery  and  cunning;  the  vast 
fabric  of  national  power  is  never  built 
up  on  the  foundation  of  Government 
oppression  and  general  misery. 
Military  power  may  for  a  time,  or 
even  for  a  generation,  effect  surprising 
conquests,  and  wrench,  by  the  force  of 
military  execution,  vast  sums  out  of 
the  conquered  territories.  Such  were 
the  ruthless  sweeps  of  Scsostris  and 
Alexander  in  ancient,  of  Timour, 
Genghis  Khan,  Charlemagne,  and  Na- 
poleon in  modern  times.  But  of  how 
long  duration  wcr£  the  empires  thus 
built  upon  oppression,  watered  by 
tears,  cemented  bv  suffering?  Did 
any  of  them  survive  the  conqueror 
who  created  them  ?  Did  they  not  each 
fall  the  moment  his  Iron  arm  ceased  to 
uphold  the  mighty  fabric,  or  even 
during  his  own  lifetime,  before  the 
aroused  indignation  of  mankind  ? 
Were  wealth  and  lasting  national 
strength  ever  purchased  but  by  pro- 
tected industry?  Was  wide- extended 
dominion  ever  the  reward  but  of  a 
protective  and  paternal  government  ? 
It  is  on  the  affections  of  its  subjects 
that  every  government  must  depend, 
whether  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic.  If  the  British  rule  in 
India  has  been  nothing  but  that  of 
oppression,  extortion,  and  injustice 
— as  Ledru Rollin  says  it  has— how.has 
it  happened  that  it  has  continually 
grown  and  strengthened  for  an  entire 
century,  till  it  has  come  to  embrace 
a  hundred  millions  of  men,  though 
the  military  European  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Company  has  never 
reached  thirty  thousand  soldiers?  If 
British  diplomacy  and  external  con- 
duct has  been  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
treachery,  perfidy,  and  aggression,  how 
has  it  happened  that  it  has  not  long 
since  roused  the  universal  indig- 
nation of  mankind,  and  produced, 
like  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  in 
Europe,  a  universal  combination  to 
overturn  it?  These  considerations 
are  so  obvious,  that  they  force  them- 
selves on  the  mind  the  moment 
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declamations  of  Ledru  Rollin,  and  his 
school  of  politicians,  now  the  only  allies 
whom  our  foreign  policy  has  left  us  on 
the  Continent,  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

But  to  descend  to  particulars,  and 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Bed  Republican's  succeeding  condem- 
nation of  British  policy  and  institutions 
is  founded,  let  us  commence  with 
the  conduct  of  England  in  the  outset 
of  the  Revolutionary  war : — 

"  Officially/'  says  oar  author,  a  in  its 
public  acts  and  its  international  relations, 
the  English  Government  did  not  at  that 
period  assume  an  aggressive  attitude. 
No  open  attack  was  made  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  nation,  or  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty  —  the  constitutional  spirit  in 
England  was  favourable  to  us,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  on  our 
side.  Public  opinion,  therefore,  would 
not  have  permitted  an  open  declaration 
of  hostility,  far  less  a  raising  of  bucklers, 
against  a  revolution  which  recalled  to  old 
England  the  struggle  for  its  own 
liberties.  Thus  William  Pitt,  the  first 
minister  of  the  crown,  who  afterwards 
was  the  leader  against  the  Revolution, 
took  especial  care  at  first  to  conceal  his 
animosity,  and  avoid  irritating  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  his  country,  by  a  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments.  He  prepared 
his  measures  in  secret,  by  organising  in 
the  shade  the  conspiracy  of  calumnies. 

"The  ablest  writers  in  the  country 
were  hired  and  brigaded  for  the  purpose 
of  that  propagandism  ;  and  every  day 
these  public  and  paid  calumniators  in- 
vented a  new  falsehood,  a  fresh  crime 
directed  against  the  ideas  or  leaders  of 
the  Revolution  ;  while  the  press,  the 
pamphlets,  and  the  clubs,  spread  far  and 
wide  their  atrocious  calumnies.  The 
English  Government  ordered  its  consuls, 
its  spies,  its  diplomatists,  to  sound  the 
alarm  on  the  Continent.  It  caused  the 
discords  which  divided  its  strength  to 
cease  ;  appeased  the  quarrel  of  Sweden 
and  Russia,  of  Turkey  and  Austria,  and 
united  all  the  powers  in  one  league;  re- 
called its  fleets  from  India,  spread  revolt 
among  our  colonies,  chained  Spain  and 
Holland  to  its  standards,  and,  by  means 
of  its  ambassador  at  Naples,  Lord  Elgin, 
the  main-spring  of  the  coalition,  brought 
about  the  treaty  of  Pavia,  the  Partition 
Treaty,  and  arranged  the  famous  conven- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  which  stirred  in  their 
graves  the  bones  of  our  fathers." — 1. 155. 

Now  this  passage  affords  a  fair 
example  of  the  way  in  which,  in  the 


face  of  acknowledged  and  incontest- 
able facts,  the  spirit  of  party  perverts 
and  falsifies  the  real  view  of  things. 
Unable  to  deny  that,  during  the  first 
and  eventful  year  of  the  war — when 
Prance,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was, 
on  the  admission  of  its  general  Du- 
mourier,  "  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
destruction  " — the  British  Cabinet 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
that,  when  they  were  drawn  into  the 
war,  it  was  entirely  by  the  murder 
of  the  King,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Government  by  a  sanguinary  and  am- 
bitious democracy — who  invaded  Flan- 
ders, menaced  Holland,  and  began 
open  war,  by  their  declaration  of  19th 
November  1792,  against  all  estab- 
lished governments — these  partisans 
assert  that  it  was  Mr  Pitt  who 
in  secret  did  the  whole  1  It  was  he 
who  appeased,  as  with  an  enchanter's 
wand,  the  jealousies  and  discord  of 
the  Continent — who  arrayed  them  all 
in  a  coalition  against  France.  His 
apparent  moderation  in  1792  was 
only  a  feint,  to  gain  time  till  the  pro- 
per moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
Mr  Burke  and  Dr  Marsh  were  the 
hired  calumniators  of  the  Revolution ! 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  the  crimes  of 
the  Revolution  itself — nothing  to  the 
natural  horror  of  mankind  at  the 
crimes  of  the  10th  August,  and  the 
massacre  in  the  prisons  in  September — 
nothing  to  the  inevitable  terror  of  all 
established  governments  at  the  growth 
of  a  power  which,  by  public  procla- 
mation, invited  all  their  subjects  to 
rebellion,  and  promised  them  the 
right  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so. 
It  was  Mr  Pitt  that  did  the  whole ! 
Does  not  Ledru  Rollin  see  that,  if  it 
had  really  been  true  that  one  man 
and  one  country  did  all  those  marvel- 
lous things,  it  is  the  highest  possible 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  admirable  nature  of  the 
institutions,  which  had  given  that  man 
and  that  country  so  great  an  ascen- 
dency ? 

France,  according  to  him,  did  no- 
thing all  this  time  to  awaken  the 
jealousies  or  provoke  the  hostility  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 

tt  France  meanwhile,  neither  in  its 
Revolution  nor  its  propagandism,  did  any- 
thing to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Eng- 
land.   In   place  of  being  hostile  to  a 
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revenues,  and  let  fall  a  few  crumbs  to  their 
curates  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  and  the 
active  clergy,  who,  burdened  in  general 
with  numerous  families,  languish  in  unob- 
trusive misery.  On  the  one  side,  prelates 
who,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
enjoy  a  revenue  of  above  3,000,000  of 
franc*  (£120,000)  a-year,  or  like  those 
of  Dublin,  Hawkins,  (Armagh  !)  or 
Cashel,  leave,  on  dying,  fortunes  of 
3,960,000  francs,  (£160,000;)  of  6,250,000 
francs,  (£250,000;)  of  10,000,000  francs, 
(£400,000 ;)  and,  on  the  other,  poor 
ministers,  whose  children — too  proud  to 
go  into  service — often  people  the  cities 
with  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  prostitutes. 
These  are  the  merchants,  twice  chased 
from  the  Temple  by  Christ,  and  who  have 
re-entered  it  more  insatiable  than  ever. 
The  English  Church  embraces  6,500,000 
souls;  and  its  revenues,  which  amount  to 
240,000,000  francs  a-year,  (£9,400,000,) 
exceed  those  of  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  nevertheless 
embraces  203,700,000  souls."— I.  61. 

So  the  English  Church  enjoys  a  re- 
venue of  £9,000,000  a-year,  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  has  £120,000 
a-year,  and  Irish  prelates  leave  their 
families  fortunes  of  £300,000  and 
£400,0001  There  is  but  one  objec- 
tion to  this  statement,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  an  entire  fabrication.  The 
English  Church  enjoys  a  revenue 
not  of  nine,  but  of  less  than  three 
millions ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  an  income  not  of  £120,000, 
but  £19,000  a-year ;  and  the  fortunes 
left  by  Irish  prelates,  all  made  by 
running  their  lives  against  the  lessees 
of  crown  lands,  and  the  fines  paid 
on  renewing  the  leases,  instead  of 
£300,000  or  £400,000,  have  scarcely 
ever  reached  £40,000. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  its  im- 
mense wealth,  it  seems,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  formidable ;  it  is  still 
more  so  from  its  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers. 

"  As  legislators,  all  the  bishops,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one,  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  frequently  their 
suffrages  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Government. 

"  As  judges,  their  importance  is  immense. 
They  decide  all  questions  of  marriage  and 
testament ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the 
masters  of  the  two  greatest  of  social 
transactions,  the  alliance  of  estates  and 
their  transmission." — I.  62. 

M.    Ledru   Rollin   has   heard,  it 


seems,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of 
Law,  the  Prerogative  Courts  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  the  Arches  Court, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  questions 
of  separation  a  mensd  et  toro,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  is  well  informed  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  bishops  themselves 
sit  in  these  courts,  and  hold  in  their 
powerful  hands  the  decision  of  the 
great  questions  which  decide  our  fate 
at  the  entrance  into  and  departure 
from  this  life  1 

A  very  obvious  and  satisfactory 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  frequent 
habit  of  reading  their  sermons  by 
the  English  clergy— it  is,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  be  produced  at  any 
time  before  the  civil  magistrate  when 
called  for. 

"  Constituted  as  the  English  church  is, 
it  necessarily  is  a  wanting  in  independence. 
Its  belief  is  its  politics  :  enslaved  itself, 
its  main  object  is  to  enslave  others. 
Thence,  according  to  some,  the  habit  of 
reading  sermons  in  the  English  church, 
which  is  done  in  order  that  the  preacher 
may  be  able  at  any  time  to  produce  his 
sermon  before  the  magistrate,  if  he  is  sus- 
pected of  having  disseminated  evil  doc- 
trines. Thence,  also,  the  custom,  bo 
often  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
Parliament,  according  to  which  the 
bishops,  in  critical  terms,  send  discourses 
ready  made  to  the  clergy,  with  orders  to 
read  them  faithfully. 

"  Have  we  forgotten  the  public  exhor- 
tations made  from  the  pulpit  by  those 
ministers  of  peace,  at  the  time  when  our 
countrymen,  prisoners  of  war,  were  led 
into  the  hulks  by  the  English — To  kill  a 
Frenchman  wherever  you  meet  him  is  a 
service  agreeable  to  God,  Hardly  had  the 
preacher  descended  from  the  pulpit,  when 
any  Frenchman  present  was  assailed  and 
sometimes  assassinated  by  the  people 
leaving  the  church. 

"  Have  we  forgotten  the  public  prayer 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
all  his  parishes,  with  orders  to  be  read 
publicly,  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High  on  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
against  France  : — 'O  all  powerful  God! 
give  us  power  to  exterminate  to  the  last 
man  that  perfidious  people,  which  has 
sworn  to  devour  all  alive  thy  faithful 
servants.' "—I.  63,  64* 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any 
man,  possessed  of  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  education,  can  write  or  lend 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such 
monstrous  falsehoods. 
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friends  she  has  none.    England  is  alone, 
a  vulture  in  her  eyrie." — I.  178. 

That  England  has  few  allies  in 
Europe  at  this  time — none  sincerely 
so,  indeed,  it  is  said,  bnt  Ledru 
Rollings  friends  the  Red  Republicans 
of  Paris — is  unfortunately  too  true. 
But  that  is  not  because  our  foreign 
policy  of  late  years  has  been  English^ 
but  because  it  has  been  un-English ; 
because,  swept  away  by  the  contagion 
of  French  democracy,  we  have  aban- 
doned ail  our  former  principles,  and 
alienated  all  our  former  friends ;  be- 
cause we  have  sacrificed  everything  to 
win  the  regard  of  Ledru  Roliin  and  his 
associates,  who  being  now  driven,  by 
the  convulsions  they  have  brought 
about  in  their  own  country,  to  seek 
an  asylum  on  the  hospitable  shores 
of  Britain,  make  this  return  for  hav- 
ing been  saved  from  the  destruction 
which,  but  for  us,  they  would  have 
brought  on  themselves.  The  time 
was,  when  the  policy  of  Old  England 
prevailed,  that  we  had  plenty  of 
allies ;  and  Ledru  Roliin  and  his 
party  are  the  last  men  who  can  deny 
this  with  any  show  of  reason,  since 
they  represent  England  as  so  power- 
ful in  alliances,  that,  by  its  single 
influence,  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  propagandism,  aggression,  or 
menacing  attitude*  on  the  part  of 
France,  it  succeeded  in  arraying  all 
the  Continental  powers  in  a  cordial 
league  against  the  Great  Republic. 

When  Ledru  Roliin  comes  to  par- 
ticulars, to  justify  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation, he  exaggerates  or  falsifies  to 
so  extraordinary  a  degree  that  it  alter- 
nately excites  a  smile  at  his  ignorance, 
and  a  sigh  that  revolutions  should 
at  times  bring  up  such  prejudiced 
and  ill-informed  persons  to  the  di- 
rection of  public  affairs.  Take,  as  an 
example,  his  account  of  the  conduct 
of  England  to  Canada  on  the  sup- 
pression of  Papinean's  rebellion,  in 
1837. 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  England  in  Canada,  that  great 
and  noble  colony,  which  our  fathers 
called  '  American  France,'  and  which 
England  wrested  from  u«,  eh  red  by 
shred,  thanks  to  a  long  series  of  perfidies. 
Cortes,  if  I  were  to  mention  that  infamous 
treaty  in  1763,  by  which  Louis  XV. 
abandoned  twenty  thousand  Canadians, 
I  could  on  that  distant  shore,  as  in  Ire- 


land and  the  Indies,  collect  thousands  of 
testimonies  to  England's  shameless  con- 
fiscations and  atrocious  vengeance.  I 
might  recount  the  abominable  confisca- 
tions of  lands  declared  vacant,  to  enrich 
particular  families  ;  and  the  acts  of  the 
Government  and  its  satraps,  personified 
by  Sir  James  Craig  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
styled  in  Canadian  history  the  Reign,  of 
Terror,  and  which  alone  might  cause  to 
be  forgotten  the  savage  executions  of  the 
last  war,  (1 837-1 840.)  M— I.  150, 151. 

So  that  Quebec,  the  glorious  prize 
of  Wolfe,  in  combat  with  his  worthy 
antagonist  Montcalm,  on  the  height* 
of  Abraham,  was  the  fruit  of  a  series 
of  the  u  blackest  perfidies ;"  and  the 
suppression  of  Papinean's  rebellion, 
in  1837,  bloodless  save  in  the  field — 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
pardon  of  Papineau  himself,  and  all 
the  convicted  traitors,  their  return  to 
Canada,  and  elevation  to  the  highest 
offices  under  Government — is  a  period 
which  recalls,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France ! 

"  In  what  moment  of  history,  and  in 
what  country,  have  we  ever  seen  England 
arrest  its  fleets  or  its  cannons  before  an 
evident  right,  a  sacred  principle,  when 
success  appeared  certain  or  advantage 
probable  T  All  her  expeditions,  since  she 
issued  from  her  island  and  butchered 
Ireland,  all  her  exterior  conquests,  have 
they  not  been  marked  by  violence  and  rob- 
bery !  Did  she  not  hold  the  dice  in 
1815  at  that  table  of  kings,  when  a  few 
powers,  her  subsidised  accomplices,  par- 
celled out  among  themselves  kingdoms 
like  plunder,  people  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
without  the  slightest  respect  either  for 
nationality,  race,  historical  affinities, 
social  or  national  relations !  At  that 
furnace  of  the  great  booty,  it  was  the 
liberal  religious  England  which  dictated 
the  conditions,  and  held  the  pen.  Let  all 
mankind  recollect  this ! 

"  As  to  the  rights  of  nations,  the  ocean- 
has  beheld  on  every  wave,  in  every  clime, 
before  every  breeze,  the  ceaseless  rob- 
beries of  England.  Harbours  burnt,, 
vessels  captured,  flags  insulted,  cargoes 
pillaged  or  put  in  sequestration,  crews 
surprised  and  imprisoned  —  such  have 
been  in  every  age  its  exploits.  Like  the* 
sea,  history  is  full  of  the  ruins  which  it 
has  made.  Even  its  allies  have  been 
bespoiled  by  its  arms,  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  acting  together.  What  did 
the  English  army  during  the  wars 
against  the  Empire,  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon!   Why,  it  razed  the  fortifications, 
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and  during  its  retreats  destroyed  the 
mills,  rained  the  manufactories,  demol- 
ished the  works,  cut  the  sluices,  filled 
np  the  harbours— aud  did  all  this  so 
effectually,  that,  ever  since  the  fraternal 
usage  of  its  dearly  beloved  ally,  the 
manufactories  of  Spain  have  never  been 
able  to  compete  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  in  its  true  colours  a 
picture  of  the  constant,  undeviating,  it 
may  be  said  fatal  policy  of  the  English 
Government  in  its  foreign  relations. 

"  When  it  does  not  make  use  of  brute 
force,  insolent  and  overbearing  as  the  flag 
which  represents  it,  the  English  policy 
makes  use  of  hypocrisy,  treachery,  and 
deceit,  still  more  dangerous,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  detestable.  Thus  Eng- 
land, which  boasted  of  being  the  Apostle 
of  civilisation,  made  a  pretence  of  its 
desire  to  open  the  great  empire  of  the 
Chinese  to  its  blessings;  and,  by  way  of  a 
beginning,  she  poisoned  the  inhabitants  of 
theCelestial  Empire,  and  speculated  in  cold 
blood  on  assassination,  as  on  its  last  and 
most  approved  bills  of  exchange.  She 
has  only  taken  possession,  she  says,  of 
America,  the  Indies,  and  her  hundred 
colonies  in  the  two  worlds,  in  order  to 
breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  a  new 
life,  to  implant  in  them  the  free  institu- 
tions of  her  isle  :  and  all  the  world  knows 
with  what  fury  she  attacked  America, 
when  it  only  demanded  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  the  mother  country. 
She  still  holds  Ireland,  which  has  her  own 
blood  in  her  veins,  in  chains  ;  and  during 
the  century  that  she  has  held  the  sceptre 
of  India,  she  arrogates  to  herself  the 
sacred  title  of  Protector  of  Nations,  as 
the  ally  of  all  who  strive  to  achieve  their 
independence  ;  and  when  France,  sixty 
years  ago,  at  the  price  of  its  blood  and  its 
treasures,  opened  Us  universal    crusade 

Xinst  despotism,  England  instantly 
.  ;ed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  league 
cf  despotism  against  liberty.  And  this 
league  of  kings  she  has  constantly  recon- 
structed when  broken  by  the  arms  of 
kings,  paid  and  upheld  during  twenty 
years  ;  and  it  was  she  herself  who,  after 
the  last  battle,  presided  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  countries — the  sale  of  people. 

"  Liberty,  religion,  progress,  civilisa- 
tion, the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and 
sovereignty,  are  with  her  mere  words, 
covers  for  British  hypocrisy.  When 
her  tongue  pronounces  them,  England 
blasphemes,  for  she  has  in  her  heart  no 
other  sentiment  but  the  passion  for  lucre, 
or  the  suggestions  of  interest.  Her  his- 
tory proves  this  ;  it  is  written  in  every 
page  of  her  annals."— I.  101,  102. 

So  that  the  object  of  England,  in 
maintaining,    daring  six  years,   the 


bloody  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
cost  her  £360,000,000  sterling,  was  to 
ruin  the  Spanish  manufacturers,  which 
were  such  formidable  rivals  to  her 
own !  and  she  took  advantage  of  the 
operations  of  war,  of  sieges,  retreats, 
and  warlike  measures,  to  ruin  the 
cities,  harbours,  and  manufactures  of 
her  formidable  Peninsular  manufac- 
turing rival !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  how  any  person,  in  an  age  of 
professed  intelligence,  can  himself  be- 
lieve, or  suppose  he  is  to  get  others 
to  believe,  such  absolute  nonsense. 
As  to  the  charge  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  of  being  constantly 
in  secret  leagued  with  king3  against 
freedom,  and  using  the  words  Liberty 
and  Independence  as  cloaks  for  its 
hypocrisy,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
main,  and,  we  fear,  the  well-founded 
charge  against  it,  is  just  the  reverse ; 
that  it  is  by  far  too  liberal;  that  it  is 
infinitely  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
designs  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, for  the  overturning  of  all  esta- 
blished governments ;  and  that,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  vast  va- 
riety of  races,  national  character,  ha- 
bits, civilisation,  and  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement, it  has  rained  nations 
in  every  direction,  and  blasted  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  by  the  premature  trans- 
planting among  them  of  English  insti- 
tutions. Witness  the  disastrous  effect 
of  our  support  to  the  South  American, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Fiedmontese, 
Sicilian,  and  Roman  revolutions,  and 
the  open  support  given  to  the  Hunga- 
rian malcontents,  which  has  all  but 
subverted  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  by  throwing  Austria,  without 
reserve,  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  And 
as  to  our  internal  policy,  we  have  seen 
enough  of  the  effects  of  the  concession 
of  political  power  to  Ireland  and  Ca- 
nada, not  to  be  well  aware  that  it  is 
the  most  perilous  of  all  things  to  be 
given  to  a  people  who  are  not  fully 
prepared  for  it ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  will  generally  verify  the  say- 
ing of  Frederick  the  Great,  that,  if  he 
wished  to  break  a  great  empire  into 
pieces,  he  would  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  philosophers. 

In  the  midst  of  his  declamations 
against  England,  Ledru  Rollin  lets 
out  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  social 
state  of  France,  and  the  effects  of  the 
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revolutionary  regime  which  he  so 
strongly  advocates  for  other  countries. 
Take  as  an  example  the  effect  of  the 
division  of  the  land,  and  new  law  of 
succession,  on  the  holders  of  heritable 
property : — 

*  France  contains  above  4,000,000  of 
proprietors,  and  its  soil  is  divided  into 
14,000,000  portions.  In  England,  five- 
sixths  of  the  soil  are  divided  among 
scarcely  30,000  proprietors.  With  ns, 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  immovable 
'  property  of  the  state  changes  hands  every 
year.  Every  twenty  yean  the  entire  toil 
of  France  pays  the  tax  of  transfer  to  Go- 
vernment. In  England,  it  is  only  entirely 
transferred  in  five  hundred  years." — 
I.  25,  26. 

This  is  the  state  of  revolutionary 
France.  Four  millions  of  proprietors, 
fourteen  millions  of  properties ;  and 
the  whole  land  of  the  country  changes 
hands  once  in  twenty  years,  while 
in  England  it  is  only  once  in  five 
hundred! 

On  the  internal  and  social  affairs  of 
England,  the  errors  and  exaggerations 
of  our  author  are  still  more  remark- 
able and  astounding.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  his  first  assertions : — 

"  Society  in  England  is  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  two  camps,  without  any  inter- 
mediate force.  The  one  embraces  the 
league  of  the  capitalists,  the  other  the 
attenuated  and  defenceless  arms.  In 
London  there  are  twenty-nine  bankers, 
whose  transactions  yearly  embrace  six  or 
seven  hundred  millions  sterling.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are 
constantly  declining,  there  is  also  every 
year  a  fifth  of  the  population  which  Ian- 

Cuishes  and  dies  of  consumption ;  a  num- 
er  of  cases  of  lunacy  twofold  greater 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe  ;  three 
hundred  thousand  famished  persons,  who 
annually  fiy  their  country ;  and  a  hundred 
thousand  others,  who  are  annually  in- 
scribed on  the  books  of.  the  poor.  Thus 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  has  become,  if 
possible,  worse  than  the  feudal :  and 
wealth,  dazzling  to  the  external  beholder 
by  its  counting-houses  and  its  ceaseless 
conquests,  is  coldly  committing  murder 
within,  driving  a  herd  of  men  incessantly 
to  two  extremities — consumption  or  mad- 
ness. Such  is  the  real  termination  of 
the  boasted  power  of  association." — I. 
42. 

This  is  enough  to  make  one  hold 

breath!     A  fifth  of  our  people 

ually  dying  of  consumption.  There 


are  about  29,000,000  of  inhabitants  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  this 
time,  so  that  nearly  srx  hillionb 
every  year  die  of  consumption  alone ! 
There  is  only  one  small  objection  to 
this  statement,  that  the  whole  deaths  in 
the  two  islands  in  ordinary  years  are 
under  six  hundred  thousand  a-year. 

The  Institutions  of  England  are  the 
objects  of  still  greater  misrepresenta- 
tion and  exaggeration.  Of  the  much- 
boasted  trial  by  jury,  he  says — 

"  In  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  the  English 
jury  is  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy. 
The  stranger  is  ignorant  that  the  supreme 
empire  of  juries  has  admitted  by  the  side 
of  the  ordinary  jury,  In  civil  cases,  the 
special  jury,  which,  on  divers  pretexts, 
may  be  imposed  on  all  litigants.  This 
jury,  which  is  a  sort  of  standing  com- 
mittee, is  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  and  no  one  is 
ignorant  with  what  partiality  that  func- 
tionary makes  up  the  lists  in  all  political 
or  criminal  cases.  This  alone,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  is  daily  on  the  increase. 
Has  there  been  one  instance  in  that  society, 
steeped  in  moral  immobility,  of  an  inno- 
vator, a  real  defender  of  the  people,  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  the  jury  !" — I.  51. 

So  that  onr  special  juries  in  civil 
cases  are  not  composed  of  merchants 
at  Guildhall,  capable  of  understanding 
better  than  either  counsel  or  judges 
the  questions  of  mercantile  usage  or 
practice  which  come  before  them,  but 
a  packed  body  nominated  by  the 
sheriff  from  the  most  corrupt  motives ! 
And  this  special  jury  is  intrusted  with 
the  decision  of  all  political  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  never,  by  any  chance, 
allows  a  person  charged  with  a  poli- 
tical offence  to  escape ! 

The  property  of  the  Church,  the 
real  patrimony  of  the  poor,  because  it 
prevents  their  religious  instructions 
from  being  a  burden  on  their  indus- 
try, is  in  an  especial  manner  the 
invective  of  M.  Ledru  Bollin,  as  of 
all  other  revolutionists.  His  statis- 
tics are  as  accurate  here  as  on  all 
other  points.  He  gives  Hie  following 
account  of  the  territorial  riches  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Church  of  England : — 

"The  English  Church,  so  far  as  the 
personnel  goes,  is  divided  into  two  classes. 
Here  we  find  an  aristocracy,  there  a  Pro- 
letariat.9* (We  have  no  corresponding 
word ;  the  French  Revolution  engendered 
the  thing.)  a  The  passive  clergy,  who,  with- 
out discharging  any  duties,  enjoy  immense 
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revenues,  and  let  fall  a  few  crumbs  to  ibeir 
curates  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  and  the 
active  clergy,  who,  burdened  in  general 
with  numerous  families,  languish  in  unob- 
trusive misery.  On  the  one  side,  prelates 
who,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
enjoy  a  revenue  of  above  3,000,000  of 
francs  (£120,000)  a-year,  or  like  those 
of  Dublin,  Haiokims,  (Armagh  !)  or 
Caflhel,  leave,  on  dying,  fortunes  of 
3,350,000  francs,  (£160,000;)  of  6,250,000 
francs,  (£250,000;)  of  10,000,000  francs, 
(£400,000 ;)  and,  on  the  other,  poor 
ministers,  whose  children — too  proud  to 
go  into  service— often  people  the  cities 
with  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  prostitutes. 
These  are  the  merchants,  twice  chased 
from  the  Temple  by  Christ,  and  who  have 
re-entered  it  more  insatiable  than  ever. 
The  English  Church  embraces  6,500,000 
souls;  and  its  revenues,  which  amount  to 
240,000,000  francs  a-year,  (£9,400,000,) 
exceed  those  of  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  nevertheless 
embraces  203,700,000  Bonis."— I.  61. 

So  the  English  Church  enjoys  a  re- 
venue of  £9,000,000  a-year,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  £120,000 
a-year,  and  Irish  prelates  leave  their 
families  fortunes  of  £300,000  and 
£400,0001  There  is  but  one  objec- 
tion to  this  statement,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  an  entire  fabrication.  The 
English  Church  enjoys  a  revenue 
not  of  nine,  but  of  less  than  three 
millions ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  an  income  not  of  £120,000, 
but  £19,000  a-year;  and  the  fortunes 
left  by  Irish  prelates,  ail  made  by 
running  their  lives  against  the  lessees 
of  crown  lands,  and  the  fines  paid 
on  renewing  the  leases,  instead  of 
£300,000  or  £400,000,  have  scarcely 
ever  reached  £40,000. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  its  im- 
mense wealth,  it  seems,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  formidable ;  it  is  still 
more  so  from  its  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers. 

"  As  legislators,  all  the  bishops,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one,  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  frequently  their 
suffrages  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Government. 

**  As  judges,  their  importance  is  immense. 
They  decide  all  questions  of  marriage  and 
testament ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the 
masters  of  the  two  greatest  of  social 
transactions,  the  alliance  of  estates  and 
their  transmission." — I.  62. 

M.   Ledrn   Rollin   has  heard,  it 


seems,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of 
Law,  the  Prerogative  Courts  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  the  Arches  Court, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  questions 
of  separation  a  mensd  et  toro,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  is  well  informed  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  bishops  themselves 
sit  in  these  courts,  and  hold  in  their 
powerful  hands  the  decision  of  the 
great  questions  which  decide  our  fate 
at  the  entrance  into  and  departure 
from  this  life  1 

A  very  obvious  and  satisfactory 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  frequent 
habit  of  reading  their  sermons  by 
the  English  clergy — it  is,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  be  produced  at  any 
time  before  the  civil  magistrate  when 
called  for. 

"  Constituted  as  the  English  church  is, 
it  necessarily  is  a  wanting  in  independence. 
Its  belief  is  its  politics :  enslaved  itself, 
its  main  object  is  to  enslave  others. 
Thence,  according  to  some,  the  habit  of 
reading  sermons  in  the  English  church, 
which  is  done  in  order  that  the  preacher 
may  be  able  at  any  time  to  produce  his 
sermon  before  the  magistrate,  if  he  is  sus- 
pected of  having  disseminated  evil  doc- 
trines. Thence,  also,  the  custom,  so 
often  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
Parliament,  according  to  which  the 
bishops,  in  critical  terms,  send  discourses 
ready  made  to  the  clergy,  with  orders  to 
read  them  faithfully. 

"  Have  we  forgotten  the  public  exhor- 
tations made  from  the  pulpit  by  those 
ministers  of  peace,  at  the  time  when  our 
countrymen,  prisoners  of  war,  were  led 
into  the  hulks  by  the  English — To  kill  a 
Frenchman  wherever  you  meet  him  is  a 
service  agreeable  to  God.  Hardly  had  the 
preacher  descended  from  the  pulpit,  when 
any  Frenchman  present  was  assailed  and 
sometimes  assassinated  by  the  people 
leaving  the  church. 

"  Have  we  forgotten  the  public  prayer 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
all  his  parishes,  with  orders  to  be  read 
publicly,  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High  on  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
against  France  :— 'O  all  powerful  God! 
give  us  power  to  exterminate  to  the  last 
man  that  perfidious  people,  which  has 
sworn  to  devour  all  alive  thy  faithful 
servants.'"— I.  63,  64k 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any 
man,  possessed  of  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  education,  can  write  or  lend 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such 
monstrous  falsehoods. 
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The  Universities  do  not  fare  better 
in  the  hands  of  oar  author : — 

"  The  intolerance  of  the  church  is  still 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Locke,  who  was 
ignominiously  chased  from  the  halls  of 
Oxford.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
universities,  under  such  a  yoke,  should  not 
be  immovable  t  How  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  advance  on  the  road  of  progress, 
when  the  Church,  like  a  watchful  duenna, 
incessantly  keeps  its  hundred  eyes  fixed 
upon  them.  All  their  own  authors  agree 
on  this  point,  that  it  is  owing  to  their 
exclusive  ascendant  that  the  decay  of 
instruction  in  England  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  recalls  the 
language  of  Omar  before  the  library  of 
Alexandria  : — '  The  subjects  treated  in 
these  innumerable  volumes,  if  not 
embraced  in  the  Koran,  are  valueless ;  if 
they  are,  the  books  are  useless.  Burn 
them  then  ;  the  Koran  suffices  for  all 
true  believers.'  That  which  the  Caliph 
said  of  the  Alcoran,  the  Church  thinks  of 
the  Gospel — the  Bible  is  enough  for  all." 
—I.  71,  72. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  this  declamation 
on  the  servile  spirit  of  our  universities, 
and  their  obstinate  resistance  to  all 
improvement,  at  the  very  time  that 
Oxford  is  convulsed  with  the  schism, 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Chnrch  ; 
and  Cambridge  has  just  adopted  a 
new  and  much  liberalised  system  of 
education,  adapted  to  the  change  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Still  more  amusing  is  it  to  see  the 
Protestant  Church  stigmatised  for  its 
interested  and  time-serving  spirit,  at 
the  very  moment  when  two- thirds  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  recently  resigned  their  livings, 
and  thrown  themselves  on  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  their  flocks,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  scruple  of  conscience  on  a 
very  trifling  pointof  Church  discipline ; 
and  when  the  Church  of  England  is 
menaced  with  a  schism  scarcely  less 
serious,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sistance of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
to  the  authority,  in  religious  concerns, 
of  the  Crown,  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  dispenser  of  all 
its  dignities,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  its  emoluments. 

When  the  Universities  and  Church 
fare  so  ill  in  the  hands  of  our  author, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Bar  is 
to  escape. 


"  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
English  lawyers  have  been  compared  to 
the  Roman  judicial  patricians.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  only  the  young  men  belonging 
to  very  rich  families,  as  Cottu  has  observ- 
ed, who  can  embrace  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  on  account  of  the  great  expenses 
with  which  its  early  stages  are  attended. 
With  success  there  are  no  dreams  which 
their  ambition  may  not  form.  The  func- 
tions of  judges,  of  presidents  of  courts  of 
law,  of  chancellor,  of  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  of  members  of  parliament,  are  the 
certain  reward  of  eminence  at  the  bar  ; 
and  they  receive  early  in  life,  in  advance 
as  it  were,  the  homage  due  to  the  exalted 
situations  which  it  is  foreseen  they  are  to 
fill.  Thus  how  few  among  them  ever  are 
defenders  of  the  people!  Barristers  re- 
ceive from  the  Crown,  with  a  salary  of 
£200  a-year,  and  the  title  of  king's 
sergeants,  the  obligation  to  undertake  no 
case  either  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  or  the  interest  of  its  Ministers. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  corruption.  They 
are  only  chosen  to  be  magistrates  or 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice,  when 
they  have  given  ample  securities  to  the 
Ministry.  'The  Government/  says  M. 
Cottu,  '  is  without  bowels  of  compassion 
on  that  point.  No  sooner  are  they  seated 
in  the  president's  chair,  than  their  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  peer- 
age, which  renders  them  entirely  subser- 
vient to  the  dictates  of  power.' 

"  As  at  Rome,  the  English  magistrates 
and  bar  form  a  college  of  initiated  per- 
sons— for  their  influence  is  founded  on  the 
confusion  of  laws,  on  subtle  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity,  on  formulas, 
fictions,  and  symbols  utterly  unintelligible 
to  uninitiated  persons.  As  at  Rome,  they 
live  on  abuses;  their  interests  equally  with 
their  traditions  render  them  hostile  to 
progress  of  every  kind  :  they  are  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  aristocracy.  In  a 
late  work  an  Englishman  has  said  of  them, 
'  They  are  an  universal  ulcer  :  they  injure 
all  the  world,  torment  all  the  world,  ruin 
all  who  fall  into  their  clutches.  They  are 
the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  of  every 
sort,  for  they  act  against  the  public  and 
its  best  interests,  with  the  advantages 
which  a  disciplined  army  has  against  a 
mob  of  disarmed  countrymen.' " — I.  90. 

So  that  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  are 
alike  servile  and  corrupted  in  England ! 
We  have  had  no  Erekines  or  Romillys, 
no  Scarletts  or  Broughams,  no  Den- 
mans  or  Scotts  or  Gibbs  in  our  annals. 
The  bar  is  accessible,  like  the  diplomatic 
line,  only  to  young  men  of  fortune— it 
is  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.    No  such  thing  is  ever  heard 
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of  as  a  poor  man's  son  getting  on  at 
the  bar,  or  being  elevated  to  the  bench : 
our  chancellors  and  chief-justices  are 
never  sons  of  tradesmen  or  farmers — 
nothing  bnt  scions  of  the  aristocracy, 
clothed  with  the  judicial  ermine !  We 
have  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  good 
family  at  the  bar  (a  class  unfortunately 
daily  on  the  decline)  would  be  too 
happy  if  M.  Ledru  Roll  in  could  only 
realise  in  their  favour  his  description 
of  their  advantages. 

"We  shall  conclude  these  copious 
extracts  with  a  very  remarkable  pas- 
sage, evincing  M.  Ledru  Rollin's 
general  opinion  of  the  want  of  original 
or  profound  ideas  in  England : — 

*  The  star  which  in  the  heavens  pre- 
ceded the  march  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  is  at  bottom  bnt  a  symbol,  indica- 
ting that  every  people  have  their  own 
particular  genius  and  disposition  to 
follow  in  the  general  destinies  of  man- 
kind. Every  people,  in  truth,  have  their 
peculiar  star — that  is  to  say,  their  ruling 
idea  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  idea  appear 
everywhere,  as  well  in  the  tents  of  the 
tribe  as  in  the  forum  of  the  greatest 
republics.  The  star  which  shone  so  bright 
in  Greece  was  called  Venus — it  was 
beauty  personified  ;  that  in  Rome  was 
Mars  or  Jupiter,  Force  or  Power.  That 
which  for  sixty  years  has  shone  in  the 
heavens  of  France  is  called  Justice, 
Eternal  Right — in  one  word,  Equality. 

"The  English  alone  have  become 
great  in  their  isle,  and  have  augmented 
in  fortune  without  any  dominant  idea, 
without  any  progressive  or  general  philo- 
sophy, without  an  ideal.  Despite  its 
puritanical  hypocrisy,  England  has  never 
raised  its  eyes  or  its  hearts  above  its 
masts  and  its  cargoes  ;  it  has  neither  a 
star  to  follow  nor  a  missive  to  discharge, 
as  the  people  who  have  rendered  services 
to  humanity.  Athens,  a  point  almost 
imperceptible  on  the  map  of  the  globe, 
has  marked  its  position  with  an  imperish- 
able light.  What  traces  will  the  English, 
the  possessors  of  the  globe,  leave  !  They 
are  gods  to  themselves  ;  self  is  their 
principle,  their  end  ;  success  is  their 
morality — interest  their  logic  ;  and  their 
institutions  prove  it  not  less  than  their 
history.  They  have  no  other  principle, 
no  other  philosophy,  no  other  ideas  of 
duty,  but  the  advantages  or  necessities  of 
their  fortune.  They  are  par  excellence 
a  matter-of-fact  people  and  one  of  un- 
changeable traditions. 

u  What  has  established  its  system  of 
laws  on  property!  The  Norman  con- 
quest— a  savage  fact;  and  from  that  time 
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to  the  present  its  feudal  code  has  under- 
gone no  change,  although  the  level  of 
right  has  ascended  from  age  to  age. 
Whence  has  come  its  religion?  From 
the  caprice  of  a  king,  from  the  lascivious- 
ness  of  a  despot  —that  is,  from  the  most 
contemptible  origin  from  which  so  august 
an  institution  can  have  arisen.  And  that 
religion,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Reformed,  has  it  been  purified  in  its 
doctrines,  elevated  in  its  practice,  in 
traversing  the  course  of  ages  ?  No,  certes! 
It  has  remained  fixed,  immovable,  like 
the  law  of  William — a  sort  of  adulterous 
juste  milieu  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
human  mind. 

*  As  to  the  organisation  of  its  Govern- 
ment, its  state  powers  and  functions, 
what  is  the  principle  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished !  Is  there  in  that  huge 
Babel  a  single  principle  which  belongs, 
however  remotely,  to  the  science  of  law  ! 
No,  there  is  nothing  bnt  a  collection  of 
facts,  consecrated  by  tradition,  or  which 
have  been  disengaged  as  interests  in  the 
strife  of  time.  There  is  a  monarchy,  a- 
noblesse,  a  bourgeoisie — that  is  to  say,  an 
oligarchy  of  constituted  forms,  leagued 
together  for  their  mutual  defence.  But 
the  divine  rights  of  man,  the  science  or 
philosophy  of  law,  are  alike  unknown. 
There  is  no  fixed  or  general  principle : 
titles,  riches — that  is,  facts — alone  confer 
power.  There  are  English  citizens,  but 
every  Englishman  is  not  a  citizen." — I. 
90,  93. 

There  is  some  truth  as  well  as 
much  misconception  in  this  passage ; 
but  it  is  singular  that  so  acute  an  au- 
thor should  not  see  that,  while  he  is 
truly  charging  the  English  character 
with  a  disregard  of,  or  rather  insensi- 
bility to,  general  principle,  he  is  in 
reality  bringing  out,  in  the  clearest 
light,  the  true  and  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  mind,  and  that 
one  to  the  continued  influence  of  which 
its  greatness  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
He  says,  with  truth,  that  the  English 
have  no  abstract  principle  of  conduct. 
They  are  neither  devoted  to  the 
arts,  like  the  Athenians,  nor  resolute 
on  conquering  the  world,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  consumed  with  the  passion 
for  individual  distinction,  like  the 
French.  They  are,  emphatically 
speaking,  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of 
facts — that  is,  their  institutions  and 
ideas  are  formed  from  the  experience 
of  what  in  former  times  has  been 
found  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  that 
veneration  for  antiquity,  and  adhe- 
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rence  to  custom,  which  forms  the 
general  character — that  is,  the  na- 
tional spirit,  of  England.  It  is  in  it 
that  the  true  cause  of  its  long-con- 
tinued progress,  and  present  marvel- 
lous power,  is  to  be  found.  Ledru 
Roliin  has  unconsciously  and  uninten- 
tionally pointed  it  out. 

Had  England,  like  France,  been 
inspired  with  the  thirst  for  distinction 
and  glory,  it  would  have  raised  up  a 
universal  spirit  against  it,  as  Napoleon 
did ;  and,  like  him,  it  would  long  since 
have  fallen.  Had  it  been  actuated  by 
the  love  of  theory  and  the  passion  for 
abstract  principles,  its  constitution 
would  long  since  have  been  shattered, 
as  those  of  France  and  all  its  affiliated 
republics  have  been,  against  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  men.  Had  it  been 
inspired,  like  Rome,  with  the  lust  of 
universal  dominion,  it  could  never  have 
escaped  destruction  amidst  the  equal 
and  powerful  monarchies  of  modern 
times.  Had  it  worshipped  the 
beautiful,  like  ancient  Greece,  it 
would,  like  it,  have  sunk  to  the 
earth  after  a  brief  and  brilliant  exis- 
tence. But  being  eminently  prac- 
tical in  its  ideas,  and  constantly  regu- 
lated, till  of  late  years,  by  the  love  of 
antiquity  and  the  dictates  of  experi- 
ence, it  has  escaped  the  shoals  on 
which  so  many  other  states  have  been 
shipwrecked ;  and  constantly  gone  on, 
growing  in  power,  numbers,  and  im- 
portance, till  it  has  acquired  its  pre- 
sent colossal  magnitude  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  not  run 
counter  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  men,  but  shaped  its  course  and 
adapted  its  principles  to  their  interests 
and  wishes,  and  thence  its  astonish- 
ing success.  It  has  grown  like  the 
mansion  of  the  prudent  family,  which 
has  not  wasted  its  resources  and 
terminated  its  existence  at  once  on 
the  construction  of  a  splendid  edifice, 
but  gone  on,  prudently  and  cautiously, 
adding  room  after  room  as  its  num- 
bers increased  or  its  resources  were 
enlarged,  until  it  swelled  to  a  magni- 
ficent palace,  and  outlived  all  the 
ephemeral  structures  erected  around  it 
during  the  course  of  its  growth. 

How  evidently  is  this  national 
character  suited  to  the  part  England 
has  been  called  on  to  perform  in  the 
world,  and  the  mission  on  which  she 
wm  "  sent!     Ledru  Roliin 


says  that  England  has  never  had  a 
dominant  idea,  and  has  never  raised 
its  heart  above  its  masts  and  its  car- 
goes. No!  it  has  had  a  dominant 
idea,  it  has  had  a  mission  to  perform, 
and  that  mission  was  the  civilisation 
of  the  world.  It  has  planted  its  colo- 
nies in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
has  spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over 
half  the  world.  Sixty  millions  of  men 
in  the  old  and  new  hemispheres  already 
speak  the  English  tongue :  in  half  a 
century  their  number  will  be  a  hundred 
millions.  A  sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  at  this  moment,  obey  the 
sceptre  of  Queen  Victoria.  Her  do- 
minions are  more  extensive,  her  power, 
if  called  forth,  and  resuscitated  by  a 
wise  and  equal  system  of  domestic 
policy,  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  country  upon  earth.  These  have 
been  the  fruits  of  the  practical  good 
sense,  the  dominant  idea  pf  England ; 
and  hopeless  it  is  indeed  to  contend 
that  the  people  who  have  done  such, 
things  have  no  character — have  not 
worthily  discharged  their  mission,  and 
left  a  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

Ledru  Roliin  concludes  the  first 
volume  of  his  work,  which  is  all  that 
has  yet  appeared,  with  long  extracts 
from  the  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  lately  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle^  on  the  state  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
which  of  course  is  there  represented 
in  the  most  glaring  colours.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  to  those  practically 
acquainted  with  this  country,  that 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  these  repre- 
sentations on  the  present  social  con- 
dition of  our  industrial  population. 
In  truth  they  are  notorious ;  and  it 
affords  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
general  accuracy,  that  what  the  ob- 
servers— who  have  detailed  the  results 
of  their  researches  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  leading  Free 
Trade  journal,  on  the  condition  of  our 
working  classes — have  advanced,  coin- 
cides exactly  with  what  we  have  for 
years  been  remarking,  over  and  over 
again,  in  this  Magazine,  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  the  pernicious  effect  of 
these  veryFree-Trade  principles.  When 
the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  coincide  in  their  statement 
of  the  facts  of  a  case,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  what  the  verdict 
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of  an  intelligent  and  right-minded 
jury  should  be. 

But  there  is  one  observation  to  be 
made  on  the  gloomy  picture  which 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  after  it 
M.  Ledru  Rollin,  have  drawn  of  the 
present  social  condition  of  England, 
which  is  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance ;  and  it  is  this — the  picture  so 
charged,  and  so  justly  charged,  with 
the  darkest  hues,  is  that  of  Modern 
England:  no  such  picture  exists  of 
Old  England—for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  no  such  original  ever 
existed  for  its  portrait.  It  is  in  recent 
times,  and  from  the  effects  of  recent 
legislation,  that  the  dismal  features  in 
society  have  arisen,  which  they  have 
portrayed  in  such  faithful  and  terrible 
colours.  The  dreadful  struggles  be- 
tween capital  and  labour;  the  rich 
always  becoming  richer,  the  poor 
poorer ;  the  depression  of  domestic, 
and  exaltation  of  foreign  industry  ; 
the 'woeful  destitution  of  our  great 
towns  ;  the  increasing  striving  for 
employment  in  our  fields  ;  the  rapid 
and  alarming  growth  of  crime  and 
pauperism  in  one  class,  and  of  luxury 
and  dissipation  in  another ;  the  death 
of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  by 
famine  in  one  year,  and  the  voluntary 
emigration  of  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  to  avoid  famine  in  another: 
all  these,  the  well-known  and  oft- 
described  features  of  Britain's  social 
state  at  this  time,  are  of  recent  origin. 
They  never  were  heard  of  before  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  class  government 
and  legislation  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  If  we  would  see  a  picture  of 
Old  England— of  what  the  empire  was 
when  the  whole  interests  of  society 
were  protected  by  a  legislature  which 
represented  them  all,  not  an  urban 
class  only — we  mnst  turn  to  the 
splendid  picture  which  Ledru  Rollin 
has  drawn  of  the  British  empire  as 
seen  at  first  sight,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work,  which  has  been 
already  given.  That  picture  is  true 
in  every  part,  and  it  illustrates  the 


practical  effects  of  the  Old  English 
constitution.  The  woeful  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  close  of  his  volume,  of 
the  misery  which  now  pervades  a 
large  portion  of  society,  is,  we  lament 
to  say,  in  great  part  equally  true, 
and  it  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
New. 

Had  a  work  containing  such  strange 
and  unaccountable  mistakes,  and  so 
tinged  by  falsehood,  passion,  and  parti* 
ality,  as  that  of  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  been 
the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  or  ob- 
scure pamphleteer,  we  should  have  dis- 
missed it  without  any  remark,  as  an 
effusion  unworthy  of  notice  in  any 
critical  journal.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  the  political  position  of  the 
writer  is  considered.  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  is  no  obscure  pamphleteer ;  he 
is  the  head  of  a  great  and  powerful 
party  in  France ;  he  was  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  after  the  Revolution  ; 
he  conspired,  with  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Assembly,  to  overturn 
the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the 
hospitable  shores  of  Britain,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  awaited  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion.  The  late  crisis  on 
foreign  affairs  brought  the  importance 
of  this  party  to  light  They  alone 
preserved  silence  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  when  all  the 
rest  vociferously  cheered  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  return  of  the 
French  ambassador  from  London. 
What  the  opinions  of  this  party  are 
of  England — to  what  extent  we  may 
rely  on  their  assistance,  in  any  crisis 
which  may  arise — with  what  security 
we  may  trust  to  the  entente  cordialt 
with  our  ancient  rivals,  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  tone  of  M.  Ledru  Roilin's 
work,  and  the  extracts  from  it  we 
have  laid  before  our  readers.  But 
their  importance  to  this  country  is 
immense,  for  they  express  the  senti- 
ments Of  THE    ONLY   ALLIES  WHICH 

Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  po- 
licy HAS  LEFT  US  ON  THE  CONTINENT 

of  Europe. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  GODFREY"  KINKKL. 

**  Friede  ernahrt,  Unfnede  verzehrt." — German  Proverb. 

[Godfrey  Kinkel,  professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  was  already  known 
in  Germany  as  an  author  of  some  promise,  when  he  acquired  additional  and 
unfortunate  celebrity  by  his  participation  in  revolutionary  movements.  Taken 
in  arms  amongst  the  rebels  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  a  sentence  afterwards  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  His 
memoirs  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  tale,  Der  Hauskrieg,  of  which 
we  here  publish  a  translation,  is  a  very  faithful  and  characteristic  sketch  of 
German  rural  life,  distinguished  by  a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  by  minute  observa- 
tion, and  by  a  good  feeling  and  amiable  tendency  which  might  perhaps  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  physical- force  revolutionist.  It  is  extracted  from 
a  pleasant  volume  published  a  few  months  since  by  Cotta  of  Stuttgart, 
entitled  Erzahlungen  von  Gottfried  und  Johanna  Kinkel.'] 


Peace  gives  increase,  discord 
wastes.  That  is  an  old  and  a  true 
saying,  although  many  people  put  no 
faith  in  it. 

On  a  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
stands  a  little  village,  clean  and  plea- 
sant to  look  at,  and  whose  inhabitants 
are  well  to  do,  for  fields  and  meadows 
are  fertile  and  the  people  are  industri- 
ous and  orderly.  The  richest  man 
there  was  old  Andrew,  whose  house 
and  stabling  were  close  to  the  river, 
where  the  towing-path  passes  in  front 
of  the  village.  At  his  death  all  his 
earthly  goods  went  to  his  two  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Caspar, 
and  the  youngest  Zebulon. 

From  his  youth  upwards  Caspar 
was  a  strong,  healthy  fellow,  who,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  could  guide  a 
plough  or  handle  a  scythe  with  any 
man;  and  who,  at  night,  when  he 
came  in  for  his  supper,  would  take 
his  share  of  soup  and  potatoes  with 
the  best  farm-labourer  in  the  country. 
Zebulon,  on  the  contrary,  was  but  a 
ricketty  bov,  and  for  three  years  had 
to  drink  physic  instead  of  beer,  be- 
sides being  tormented  with  all  the 
maladies  incident  to  childhood.  After 
his  fourteenth  year  he  gained  strength, 
but  his  legs  remained  crooked  and 
tottering,  and  he  was  a  bad  customer 
to  the  barber,  for  he  never  bad  any 
beard.  He  had  no  taste  for  farming, 
but  loved  to  lie  beside  the  stove, 
playing  with  the  neighbours1  children, 
who  were  much  younger  than  he 
n  all  manner  of  toys, 
jroken  heads  and  legs  of 


the  beasts  out  of  Noah's  ark,  and 
sewing  clothes  for  their  dolls.  Old 
Andrew,  seeing  he  was  of  no  use  in 
the  fields,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
tailor.  He  proved  clever  with  his 
needle ;  and,  before  his  father's  death, 
he  had  set  np  for  himself,  and  was 
doing  well.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  girls  of  the  village  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him — not  even  those 
for  whose  dolls  he  had  formerly  made 
clothes ;  they  made  game  of  him,  and 
nicknamed  him  Master  Scissor-legs, 
on  account  of  the  strange  shape  of  his 
lower  limbs,  which  had  grown  cross- 
wise. This  discouraged  him  ;  and  at 
last  he  thought  no  more  of  falling  in 
love,  but  clung  all  the  closer  to  his 
brother  Caspar,  who  had  married 
early,  according  to  the  good  country 
custom,  and  whose  wife  brought  him 
a  child  every  year. 

When  old  Andrew  died,  the  brothers 
easily  agreed  about  the  inheritance. 
Caspar  took  all  the  farm- land  ; 
Zebulon  had  the  house,  with  the  large 
kitchen  garden  and  adjacent  meadows. 
He  gave  up  the  ground  floor  to  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  took  his  meals 
by  way  of  rent.  He  himself  dwelt  in 
the  upper  story,  where  he  had  a 
large  cheerful  room,  one  of  whose 
windows  looked  up  the  main  street  of 
the  village,  and  the  others  across  a 
patch  of  meadow  to  the  Rhine.  Here 
he  sat  upon  his  board  and  plied  his 
needle ;  nothing  could  happen  in  tho 
neighbourhood  without  his  seeing  it, 
and  with  every  boatman  who  put  into 
shore  he  had  his  word  of  gossip,  and 
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got  the  latest  news  from  Mayence  or 
Emmerich.  And  lint  hi*  life  passed 
pleasantly  away.,  nd  it  grew  an  old 
bachelor  almost  wixhuxn  knowing  it. 

For  twemry  years  lie  brother*  had 
lived  together  is  harmony,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  Caspar*  ehDdren. 
who  were  all  daj  la  their  nude's 
room,  tacking  oat  of  tie  great  win- 
dows, and  fioa¥ing  aim  to  make  them 
all  manner  of  puppet*  and  dolk,  at 
the  twilight  hour,  when  it  grew  too 
dark  to  work.  When  one  of  them 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  st-booL  he 
got  saner  to  ZebakHL  because  he  had 
heard  his  playfellows  making  game  of 
him ;  and  thenceforward  they  would 
all,  in  tarn,  be  troublesome  and  im- 
pertinent! nntfl  their  uncle  took  them 
by  the  arm  and  sent  them  down  stairs. 
Thi~  he  was  accustomed  to  do  to  all 
or  an  j  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

Suddenly  the  devil  laid  an  egg  in 
the  household.  Caspar  had  now 
twelve  children,  small  and  big,  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.  He  had  been 
frugal  and  prudent,  and  had  increased 
his  farm  bj  the  purchase  of  new 
pieces  of  land.  This  made  a  larger 
number  of  labourers  requisite,  and  at 
list  his  wife  fonnd  the  ground  floor  of 
the  bouse  too  small.  She  plagued 
her  husband  to  build  a  new  house  bv 
the  side  of  the  old  one :  it  must  not 
be  of  wood  and  clay,  but  a  good  brick 
house,  with  a  wainscot  ted  room  in  it. 
For  a  long  while  Caspar  would  not 
listen  to  her,  for  he  said  to  himself 
that,  for  the  cost  of  a  new  house,  he 
could  buy  a  dozen  cows  and  an  acre 
of  land.  But  his  wife  preferred  a  fine 
house  and  no  cows.  Reader,  if  ever 
yon  wished  for  cows,  and  your  wife 
for  a  new  house,  you  assuredly  re- 
member that  the  house  was  built,  and 
that  the  beasts  were  not  bought. 

But  the  ground  for  the  bouse  ? 
Nothing  could  be  done  till  brother 
Zebulon  agreed  to  give  that :  for  the 
land  all  round  the  paternal  dwelling 
belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  fine 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  and  produc- 
tive fruit-trees  in  the  meadow,  and 
twice  a- week  be  sent  down  the  pro- 
duce by  the  market- boat  to  Kees  or 
Cleves,  and  in  this  way  had  made 
many  a  hard  dollar,  and  bad  now  a 
round  sum  ont  at  interest.  The 
garden  especially  was  a  great  enjoy- 
meat  to  him ;  it  did  him  good,  when 
he  rote  from  bis  tailor's  board,  to 
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busy  himself  with  light  garden-work, 
such  as  sowing,  planting,  grafting,  ami 
the  Eke.  Caspar,  although  bo  had 
abundance  of  land  and  many  broad 
fields,  had  nothing  near  the  village 
except  a  small  worthless  strip,  which 
lay  between  the  house  and  the  towing 
path.  His  wife  had  conditioned  for 
this  when  the  property  was  divided, 
to  use  it  as  a  drying- ground  for  her 
linen.  It  was  an  uneven  sandy  bit  of 
soil,  and  sloped  so  much  towards  the 
river  that  it  was  flooded  almost  every 
year. 

The  best  possible  place  for  the 
bouse  would  have  been  Zchulon's 
kitchen  garden.  It  was  high  and  di  v, 
had  a  pretty  view  of  the  river,  and  the. 
soil  was  firm  and  well  suited  for 
cellars  and  foundations.  From  the 
very  first  this  had  been  the  wife's 
opinion,  and  now  she  spoke.  It  out. 
When  Caspar  heard  It  he  scratched 
his  head,  and  said  she  had  belter  break 
the  matter  herself  to  brother  '/chuloii. 

This  she  did  the  very  next  evening 
after  supper,  when  grace  luul  been  mild 
and  the  children  sent  to  bed.  Mm 
treated  the  subject  ns  u  thing  quite  of 
course,  and  made  no  doubt  but  thai 
Zebulon  would  act  brotherly,  and  let 
them  have  the  garden  u  hiirpitli). 
Zebulon  made  no  answer,  but  rone 
from  his  chair,  handed  Caspar,  lie 
cording  to  his  regular  habit  of  nu 
evening,  a  pinch  from  Ills  niiiiir  h«»N, 
wished  him,  as  he  Hiiec/c*d,  (jod'a 
blessing  and  a  good  nl^ht,  in  lh« 
same  breath,  and  walked  up  Malm  to 
bed. 

But  there  was  no  idcep  fur  Zebulon 
that  night.  For  the  Hi  hi  Itmn  In*  ley 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  rheny  uud 
apricot  espaliers  which,  only  linen 
years  before,  he  had  n«»(  Into  good 
bearing  with  the  gieutctl  por-nlhlit 
trouble,  and  after  planting,  In  vain, 
six  dillerent  set*  of  young  I  rem,  hi 
the  second  hour  he  thought  of  lib 
ranunculuses,  to  which  he  had  ullolh d 
the  warmcHt  utid  beM  bed  In  Hie 
garden:  bin  ratium -iiIiim-m  m<m<  Ii)< 
pride,  no  one  in  the  uelj/lihoiiihooil, 
not  even  the  iiur*cryiin  n  in  I  lie  ihIJh 
cent  towns,  could  coiniM-le  nllh  him 
for  variety  of  sort*.  Alter  mldiilrl'1 
his  fancy  led  him  along  Hie  imii, 
well-kept  walk,  for  with  li  In- him  ■<  II 
had  brought  the  gravel  luo  liim<ln  <| 
barrowfuUntlhelearl  wlili  i  hernial 
of  his  brow  and  the  toil  ol  hU  miu**, 
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from  the  river's  edge ;  and  he  paced 
round  the  neat  little  plot  in  the 
middle,  bordered  with  sea-shells, 
which  he  had  seat  for  on  purpose  from 
Schevening.  Just  as  the  watchman 
called  one  o'clock,  his  very  heart  was 
touched  by  the  recollection  of  the 
beautiful  thick  asparagus  which  he 
every  year  gathered  from  the  raised 
bed  under  the  hedge ;  at  two  o'clock 
he  was  full  of  his  fine  summer  cab- 
bage; at  three  he  was  preoccupied 
with  green  pease ;  and  towards  morn- 
ing all  these  things,  the  apricots  and 
the  shells,  the  cabbages  and  the  ranun- 
culuses, the  pease  and  the  asparagus, 
whirled  confusedly  through  his  brain. 
And  be  thought  how  these  were  all  to 
be  uprooted  and  cut  down,  merely  to 
make  room  for  a  house  which  would 
stand  just  as  well  anywhere  else ;  and 
how,  in  his  old  days,  he  should  have 
to  lay  out  a  new  garden,  and  perhaps 
never  eat  of  its  fruits. 

At  last  a  happy  thought  struck 
Zebulon :  he  took  a  resolution,  and 
went  sedately  and  cheerfully  down 
stairs  to  bis  noontide  meal.  His 
sister-in-law  did  not  look  very  kindly 
on  him,  for  she  was  vexed  that  he 
had  nut  immediately  agreed  to  her 
wishes.  But  she  held  her  tongue, 
expecting  him  to  revive  the  subject. 
At  last,  seeing  him  silent,  she  got 
impatient,  and  came  out  with  an  ab- 
rupt question.  u  Well,  brother-in- 
law,"  she  said,  u  has  night  brought 
you  good  counsel?  For  how  much 
are  we  to  have  the  garden  ?  " 

u  Send  away  the  children/'  replied 
Zebulon  ;  "  we  can  talk  better  with- 
out them.1' 

The  children  gone,  he  continued. 
"Dear  sister-in-law,"  he  said,  UI 
cannot  spare  the  garden  ;  it  is  so  pro- 
fitable to  me  that  1  cannot  give  it 
you  a  bargain,  as  behoves  between 
brothers.  The  soil  of  the  meadow  is 
not  suitable  for  flowers  and  vegetables 
— I  cannot  make  a  garden  there — and, 
besides,  it  would  take  me  too  long. 
But  it  must  be  all  one  to  you,  whether 
you  build  a  few  yards  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  Choose  a  place  in  the 
meadow  for  the  house,  and  for  a  good 
yard  besides.  Don't  be  modest  about 
it;  you  are  welcome  to  a  good  half 
acre.  What  I  have  will  go  to  your 
children,  and  I  have  no  need  to 
boggle  at  trifles ;  the  half  acre  is  yours 
as  a  free  gift." 


This  was  spoken  like  a  brother, 
and  Caspar  already  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  grasp  that  of  Zebulon 
and  heartily  thank  him.  But  his 
wife  was  not  content,  because  she 
would  have  it  as  she  had  decided,  and 
not  otherwise.  u  No,"  she  said,  "  in 
yonder  swamp  will  I  not  build;  I 
would  rather  remain  in  this  house." 

u  As  you  please,"  replied  Zebulon, 
u  and  I  trust  you  have  all  made  a 
good  dinner."  And  therewith  he 
walked,  quite  friendly,  out  of  the 
room,  and  went  up  to  the  workshop. 
When  be  was  gone,  his  sister-in-law's 
anger  burst  forth.  If  he  had  answered 
her  rudely,  and  given  her  an  excuse 
to  vent  her  vexation,  it  is  possible 
that,  after  a  good  scold,  they  might 
have  been  friends  again.  As  it  was, 
her  husband  bore  the  brunt. 

u  A  pretty  fellow  you  are,"  she  be- 
gan, u  without  a  word  to  say  in  your 
wife's  behalf!  So  it  is  with  us  poor 
women  :  blow  high,  blow  low,  His  all 
one  to  you  men ;  and  when  we  stand 
up  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  good  of 
our  poor  children,  we  are  set  down  as 
scolds  and  termagants." 

"  Wife,"  said  Caspar, "  the  meadow 
is  good  enough  to  build  upon,  and  we 
get  it  a  gift." 

"I  will  not  have  it,"  cried  the 
angry  woman.  u  Sooner  would  I 
build  upon  the  scrap  of  land  by  the 
water's  edge,  which  is  our  own  al- 
ready. It  would  vex  that  crooked 
Scissor- legs  to  spoil  his  view  of  the 
Rhine,  and  stop  his  chat  with  the 
boatmen,  the  old  gossip,  the — " 

"None  but  a  fool  would  build 
there,"  interrupted  Caspar.  "The 
spring- thaws  and  the  floods  would 
suffer  no  house  to  stand  there  long. 
But  I  must  be  off  to  the  farm."  And 
be  left  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Zebulon  sat  upon  his 
board,  and  sewed  together  bits  of 
gandy  cloth  to  make  a  jacket  which 
he  had  promised  his  youngest  nephew, 
little  Peter,  for  his  new  punchinello. 
The  child  had  been  three  times  to 
fetch  it,  and  as  his  uncle  had  promised 
him  it  should  be  ready  by  three 
o'clock,  his  fourth  visit  might  soon  be 
expected. 

Three  o'clock  struck:  the  jacket 
was  ready,  but  little  Peter  came  not. 
Zebulon  took  up  some  other  work : 
44  the  toy's  gone  a-fishing,"  be  thought 
to  himself.    Four  o'clock  struck,  still 
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no  Peter  appeared ;  neither  came  the 
other  children,  although  it  was  their 
usual  custom,  after  school,  to  eat  their 
bread  and  cheese  in  their  uncle's  room. 
44  They  will  be  making  a  bonfire  in  the 
potato  field,"  said  Zebulon  ;  "  or  can 
anything  have  happened  to  them  ?" 

Bat  when  five  o'clock  struck,  he 
heard  the  urchins  shouting  and  running 
about  in  the  rooms  below.  He  went 
to  the  stair- head  and  called  out — 
"  Peter,  bring  your  doll,  the  jacket  is 
ready." 

"No,  uncle,"  answered  the  little 
fellow ;  u  I  don't  want  the  jacket  any 
more." 

Zebulon  returned  to  his  board, 
fetched  the  gay  many- coloured  jacket, 
held  it  up  to  the  children,  and  said — 
44  Who  will  have  it,  if  Peter  does  not 
want  it?" 

"I,"  cried  Michael,  the  youngest 
boy  but  one ;  and  already  his  foot  was 
on  the  stairs  when  his  elder  sister,  the 
pert  Anna,  sprang  forward  and  pulled 
him  back  by  the  arm  so  violently  that 
he  fell  to  the  ground.  u  Keep  your 
jacket,  uncle,"  she  said.  "  Mother 
says  you  are  a  bad  uncle,  and  that 
you  have  no  heart  for  your  brother's 
children,  and  so  we  will  take  nothing 
more  from  you.  And  mother  says,  too, 
that  we  are  not  to  go  any  more  into 
your  room." 

44  Yes,"  cried  one  of  the  boys, 4t  and 
I  shan't  go  any  more  to  see  you,  you 
Uncle  Scissor- legs.  Oho!  Uncle  Scis- 
sor-legs!" 

And  thereupon  the  entire  gang,  big 
and  little,  Michael  included,  shouted 
in  treble  chorus;  "  Oho, Uncle  Scissor- 
legs !  Uncle  Scissor-legs  1 " 

Zebulon  turned  as  white  as  chalk 
with  anger,  and  looked  round  for  his 
yard- measure  to  thrash  the  little  rab- 
ble ;  but  he  felt  bis  legs  totter,  and 
went  slowly  back  into  his  room. 
He  tore  the  jacket  into  shreds,  and 
threw  them  out  of  the  window. 
Then  he  climbed  upon  his  board  and 
began  furiously  to  sew  at  a  waistcoat. 
When  it  was  done  he  found  be  had 
sewn  in  the  sleeve  on  the  wrong  side ; 
he  threw  it  from  him,  palled  on  his 
coat,  took  his  cane  and  went  out — to 
the  public- house. 

When  Caspar  had  done  working  in 
the  fields,  he  also  did  not  feel  very 
comfortable  in  his  mind.  He  had  no 
inclination  to  go  home,  and  thought 
to  himself—44  My  wife  has  made  a 


blunder  of  it  with  brother  Zebulon,  so 
it's  for  her  to  make  matters  up  again 
at  supper :  I  will  go  to  the  public- 
house."  And  so,  because  the  brothers 
avoided  each  other,  they  met  the 
sooner,  and  that  in  presence  of  stran- 
gers. When  Caspar  entered  the 
tavern,  Zebulon  was  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner, reading  a  Rhine  newspaper.  He 
looked  ill,  and  before  him— an  unusual 
circumstance — stood  a  pint  of  wine. 
Heretofore  the  brothers  had  always 
drank  their  wine  together,  and  out  of 
the  same  bottle ;  but  upon  this  even- 
ing Caspar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
brother,  called  for  rum.  A  dozen  of 
the  villagers  were  in  the  room. 

44  Well,  Caspar,"  said  the  Assessor, 
44  so  you  are  going  to  build,  I  hear  ?  " 

44  Do  you  know  that  already?" 
was  the  answer.  44  Yes,  please  God, 
next  spring." 

44  And  where?" 

4<  Don't  know  yet ;  not  yet  agreed 
with  my  next  neighbour." 

Zebulon  looked  up  a  moment  from 
his  newspaper,  and  the  brothers1  eyes 
met.  u  It  isn't  every  one  that's 
obliging,"  continued  Caspar. 

Zebulon  laid  down  the  newspaper, 
took  off  his  spectacles,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

44  I'm  thinking,"  said  the  Assessor, 
14  that  the  best  place  would  be  on 
your  brother's  meadow." 

44  Yes,"  said  Caspar ;  4(  and  that 
is  where  it  will  be,  I  suppose." 

44  On  what  meadow  do  you  mean, 
Caspar?"  said  Zebulon  across  the 
table. 

44  Weil,  on  yours,  as  we  decided  to- 
day." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  decision," 
replied  Zebulon.  44  Since  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  not  a  hand's -breadth  of 
my  meadow  is  to  be  sold  or  given 
away." 

44  Indeed,"  said  Caspar ;  u  I  knew 
nothing  of  that.  I  dare  say  we  will 
talk  it  over  again  to-morrow,  at 
dinner." 

44 1  dine  no  more  at  your  wife's 
table,"  replied  Zebulon.  44I  have 
agreed  with  the  host  here  for  my 
board,  till  next  spring." 

44  And  next  spring  ?" 

44  Then  I  shall  begin  housekeeping 
myself,  and  take  a  cook ;  I  shall  live 
above  and  she  below." 

44  We  live  below,"  said  Ca 

14  Yea,  bat  next  s      g  ;       will 
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live  there  no  longer.  I  have  just 
asked  the  Assessor  to  give  70a 
warning  to  quit  come  next  May." 

44  Zebulon,"  cried  Caspar,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist,  "  am  I  to  build 
on  your  meadow  or  not?" 

44  No." 

44  Or  in  your  garden  ?  " 

44  No." 

44  And  am  no  longer  to  inhabit  my 
father's  house?" 

44  No." 

44  Then  will  I  build  on  the  strip  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  Rhine,  or 
may  Satan  seize  me,  and  the  spirits 
in  this  glass  turn  to  flames  and  fire 
in  my  throat!  Good  night,  men." 
And  so  saying  he  swallowed  down 
his  rum,  and  burst  out  of  the  house. 

Early  next  morning  came  the 
Assessor,  and,  in  Zcbulon's  name, 
gave  Caspar  and  his  wife  notice  to 
quit.  The  woman  was  frightened 
now  that  things  looked  so  serious, 
and  would  gladly  have  accepted  the 
half  acre  of  meadow.  It  was  her 
opinion  that  Caspar  should  go  up- 
stairs, and  give  his  brother  a  few  fair 
words.  But,  in  his  turn,  Caspar  was 
stubborn,  and  far  too  proud  to  knock 
under.  With  his  two  eldest  sons  he 
walked  down  to  the  river,  and  forth- 
with cut  down  the  trees  which  grow 
there.  As  they  were  at  work, 
Zebulon  put  his  nightcapped  head 
out  of  the  window  :  u  Good  morning 
to  you,"  said  he,  very  quietly,  "  and 
good  luck  to  your  undertaking." 

It  was  a  wretched  building-ground. 
Squeezed  up  between  the  house  and 
the  towing-path,  there  was  space 
only  for  a  single  row  of  rooms.  u  All 
the  better,"  thought  Caspar ;  a  I  will 
build  three  stories,  one  over  the 
other,  and  so  shorten  Zebulon's 
allowance  of  daylight."  But  on  the 
side  next  the  river  he  had  to  build  a 
strong  stone  parapet,  and  that  was 
no  joke.  There  was  so  little  room 
for  the  stables,  that,  when  complete, 
they  held  fewer  oxen  by  half-a-dozen 
•than  did  those  of  the  old  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  Caspar  managed  to 
build  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
darkened  Zebulon's  side  window,  and 
intercepted  his  view  of  the  village, 
thus  depriving  him  of  the  chief 
amusement  be  had  when  he  sat  at  his 
work. 

With  many  curses,  and  much  vexa- 
iion,  the  roof  was  got  on  the  house 


before  winter  came.  The  brothers  no 
longer  spoke  to  each  other  when  they 
met;  the  whole  village  laughed  at 
them,  but  this  only  strengthened  them 
in  their  obstinacy.  When  Caspar 
wanted  clothes  made,  he  employed 
a  tailor  from  another  village.  His 
children  did  their  uncle  all  the  harm 
they  could,  and  had  no  longer  any 
mercy  on  his  fruit  and  flowers. 

When  spring  came,  and  Caspar 
went  to  live  in  his  new  bouse,  things 
improved  a  little,  but  yet  no  great 
deal.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  an 
enemy  when  one  lives  in  a  town,  but 
in  the  country  it  is  still  worse.  For 
in  the  town  one  can  avoid  him,  if  one 
will ;  but  in  the  country  one  daily 
meets  him,  at  fair  and  market,  at  the 
tavern  and  at  parish  meetings,  at 
work  aud  in  one's  walks ;  and  then 
one's  food  tastes  sour  afterwards. 

One  day  Caspar  said  to  the  inn- 
keeper— "  I  am  well  housed  now  ;  I 
have  a  pleasant  view  all  around  and 
look  right  into  the  village :  that 
pleases  my  wife,  and  is  a  great 
amusement  to  her."  The  innkeeper 
repeated  this  to  Zebulon,  and  next 
morning  bricklayers  came,  and  built 
upon  three  sides  of  Caspar's  house, 
but  upon  his  brother's  ground,  two 
six-foot  walls,  and  stuck  good  store 
of  broken  glass  upon  the  top  of  each 
of  them.  Between  these  walls 
Zebulon  planted,  with  his  own  hand, 
a  row  of  young  poplars,  tended  and 
watered  them  day  after  day,  and 
paid  the  watchman  handsomely  to 
see  that  no  one  injured  them  in  the 
night.  Caspar's  children  got  nothing 
from  these  walls  but  cut  hands  and 
sore  knees  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
poplars  grew  apace,  and  by  the 
following  spring  had  so  fenced  in 
Caspar's  house  that  he  had  to  burn 
candles  at  four  iu  the  afternoon. 
It  was  all  up  with  the  pleasant 
prospect  that  so  rejoiced  his  wife. 
And  what  was  still  worse,  the  wall 
separated  the  children  from  all  their 
old  playgrounds,  and  now  they  lay 
the  whole  day  by  the  water- side ; 
their  mother  could  not  get  them  from 
it ;  and,  when  the  river  was  high,  she 
had  constant  anxiety  and  trouble. 
At  last  Caspar  was  obliged  to  hire  a 
servant*  solely  to  look  after  the 
children. 

On  a  certain  autumn  day,  soon 
after  the  after-grass  had  been  got  in, 
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Zebnlon  was  seated  at  work,  when 
iiis  brother's  eldest  son  entered  the 
room,  without  knocking,  walked  up  to 
the  tailor's  board,  and  said,  "  Uncle 
Zebnlon,  father  lets  you  know — " 

44  Take  off  your  cap,"  said  Zebnlon, 
44  when  you  speak  to  your  father's 
brother." 

"  My  father  told  me  nothing  about 
that,"  answered  the  young  fellow,  and 
kept  his  cap  on.  "  He  bade  me  tell 
you  that,  up  yonder,  where  your  mea- 
dows begin,  the  dike  and  fence  are 
worn  out.  Father  says  that  concerns 
you  as  well  as  him  ;  and  that,  if  yon 
will  help  and  pay  your  share  of  a  new 
6tone  dike,  with  an  osier  hedge,  he  is 
ready  to  do  so  too." 

Then  said  Zebulon,  u  He  has  more 
need  of  it  than  I,  for  if  there  is  a  flood 
in  spring,  and  no  new  dike,  his  house 
will  be  full  of  water.  Tell  your  father, 
however,  that  I  would  have  agreed  to 
bis  proposal,  if  he  had  not  sent  such  a 
clown  to  make  it." 

The  lad  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walked  away  without  farther  greeting. 
When  he  told  his  father  the  answer 
he  had  got,  Caspar  said,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  my  money  to  pro- 
tect the  meadows  of  that  niggardly 
churl.  Thank  God  I  I  am  rich,  and 
my  land  lies  high  and  dry ;  and 
though  my  house  were  to  float  down 
the  Rhine,  I  should  not  be  ruined." 

Accordingly,  no  dike  was  made. 
That  autumn  the  Rhine  rose  higher 
than  usual ;  and  when  it  again  sub- 
sided, Zebulon  walked  out  with  an 
anxious  heart  to  visit  his  meadows. 
True  enough,  the  last  remains  of  the 
old  wall  were  washed  away,  and  a 
great  piece  of  meadow  grouud  was 
stripped  of  its  grass :  there  was  full  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  bare  earth,  thickly 
strewn  with  barren  sand  and  gravel. 
Zebulon  easily  calculated  that,  includ- 
ing the  unavoidable. expeuse  of  a  new 
dike,  he  was  a  thousand  dollars  the 
poorer.  And  be  thought  to  himself — 
44  It  were  better  that  my  brother  had 
the  half  acre  of  meadow  for  bis  bouse, 
and  I  the  whole  acre  over  and  above, 
which  is  now  completely  spoiled." 
But  be  quickly  banished  the  reflection, 
when  be  walked  along  the  wet  towing- 
path  in  front  of  Caspar's  house,  and 
saw  the  whole  family,  great  and  small, 
hard  at  work  with  buckets,  to  bale 


the  water  out  of  the  cellars,  and  Cas- 
par's wife  wringing  her  hands,  because 
her  whole  year's  stock  of  sour-kraut 
and  newly  preserved  beans  was  spoiled 
in  the  casks.  To  Zebulon  this  sight 
was  like  a  cool  dressing  to  a  smarting 
sore. 

But  there  was  a  severe  rod  in 
pickle  for  Zebulon.  That  same  au- 
tumn he  heard  the  banns  published  in 
church,  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
niece  Lizzy  with  a  young  farmer  of 
the  neighbourhood  :  and  this  was  done 
without  a  word  to  him,  the  nearest 
relative !  Lizzy  was  his  goddaughter, 
she  had  always  been  his  favourite 
niece,  and  for  many  a  long  year  he 
had  stored  up  for  her  a  heavy  gold 
chain,  with  bright  ducats  hanging  from 
it,  which  had  come  to  him  out  of  his 
mother's  inheritance.    And  now 

The  wedding  day  came :  Zebulon 
was  not  invited.  Although  the  au- 
tumn was  far  advanced,  there  was  a 
warm  gleam  of  sun,  and  the  tables 
for  the  marriage -feast  were  laid  out 
in  the  open  air,  hard  by  his  house 
door.  From  his  upper  windows  he 
beheld  the  joyous  preparations,  and 
swallowed  his  vexation  as  best  be 
might ;  but  when  the  bride  appeared 
in  her  beautiful  new  dress,  which  he 
had  not  cut  and  sewn,*  and  which, 
therefore,  as  he  thought,  fitted  her 
very  badly,  two  large  and  bitter  tears 
escaped  from  his  old  eyes.  He  could 
no  longer  resist  the  sounds  of  mirth 
and  rejoicing,  which  floated  up  to  his 
cars  through  the  branches  of  the  pop- 
lars. He  dressed  himself,  put  the 
gold  chain  and  the  clinking  glittering 
ducats,  so  long  intended  for  Lizzy,  in 
his  breeches  pocket,  and  went  down 
stairs. 

But  for  the  spiteful  walls  he  him- 
self had  built,  he  might  have  slipped 
out  by  the  back-door,  and  have  reached 
the  wedding  party  almost  unperccived ; 
as  it  was,  he  bad  to  make  a  circuit, 
and  pass  between  the  rows  of  tables. 
Stepping  softly,  and  with  downcast 
eyes,  he  approached  the  feast.  Lizzy 
saw  him  and  blushed  crimson,  her 
mother  saw  him  and  turned  deadly 
pale ;  a  malicious  smile  spread  over 
the  faces  of  most  of  the  guests  at  the 
prominence  thus  given  to  the  gross 
breach  of  family  love  and  family  usages. 
Caspar   sprang   from    his    seat.      I 
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believe  his  intention  was  to  offer  his 
brother  a  glass  of  -wine,  and  I  also 
believe  that,  had  he  done  so,  Zebulon 
would  have  remained,  and  Lizzy's 
marriage  would  have  marked  the  date 
of  a  new  bond  of  harmony  and  affec- 
tion. Bat  just  then,  the  youngest  of 
Caspar's  children  called  out  to  the 
great  house-dog,  which  upon  that  day 
was  unchained,  that  he  might  share 
the  general  joy,  uTowler,  Towler, 
there  is  Uncle  Scissor-legs ! "  The  dog 
was  good-tempered  enough,  and  in- 
capable of  hurting  a  child ;  but  the 
little  rascals  had  more  than  once, 
when  he  was  chained  up,  set  him  at 
their  uncle,  to  frighten  poor  Zebulon. 
Towler  now  rushed  from  under  the 
table,  and  made  a  furious  charge  at 
the  tailor's  legs;  Zebulon,  who  was 
prepared  for  everything,  struck  him  a 
severe  blow  across  the  teeth  with  his 
walking-cane,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Caspar  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick 
in  the  ribs,  so  that  the  brute  fled  back 
howling  under  the  table.  But  Zebulon 
looked  wrathfully  at  the  family,  and 
said — "  I  am  going  away ;  you  have 
no  need  to  bring  dogs  to  diive  your 
nearest  relative  from  his  niece's  wed- 
ding." Far  quicker  than  he  came  he 
strode  through  the  guests,  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  angle  of  the  house. 

Quietly  went  Zebulon  through 
stubble-field  and  pasture  to  the  gold- 
smith in  the  nearest  town,  sold  him 
the  chain,  and  dropped  the  louis-d'ors 
be  received  for  it  into  the  same  pocket 
in  which  the  chain  had  been.  Then 
he  crossed  the  market-place  to  the 
office  of  the  notary,  had  an  hour's  con- 
ference with  him,  and  made  an  early 
appointment  with  him  for  the  next 
morning  at  his  own  house.  Then  he 
returned  home,  joined  the  drinkers  at 
the  village  inn,  and  asked  the  barber 
and  the  farrier,  the  two  greatest  gossips 
in  the  parish,  to  come  to  him  next 
morning,  to  witness  his  signature. 
Upon  their  promising  to  do  so,  he 
treated  them  to  the  best  wine,  and 
played  cards  with  them  till  late  in  the 
night.  In  this  way  he  got  rid  of  two 
of  the  gold  pieces  he  had  received  for 
his  gold  chain — which  was  just  what 
he  desired.  At  midnight,  when  the 
marriage- feast  was  at  an  end,  he  went 
home  and  to  bed. 

The  notary  came,  the  witnesses  also. 
Zebulon  had  a  female  relation  in  the 
Oberland,  whom  he  could  not  bear, 


because  she  had  misconducted  herself 
as  a  young  girl,  and  disgrace  to  the 
family  had  been  with  great  difficulty 
averted  by  a  hasty  marriage.    To  her 
and  her  children  he  now  bequeathed 
by  will  his  boose  and  land,  and  every- 
thing else  he  possessed ;  with  a  clause, 
providing  that  the  bequest  should  be 
null  and  void,  if  ever  the  heirs  suffered 
the  walls  and  the  row  of  poplars  to 
fall  into  decay,  or  if  at  any  time  they 
sold  any  portion  of  the  land  to  his 
brother  Caspar,  or  his  descendants. 
The  notary's  fees  swallowed  up  the 
rest  of  the  price  of  the  chain,  with  the 
exception  of  aten-groschen  bit,  which 
Zebulon  threw  into  the  poor-box  on 
the  following  Sunday.   He  strictly  and 
•  repeatedly  forbade  the  two  witnesses  to 
divulge  what  had  passed.  They  of  course 
knew  nothing  more  pressing  than  to 
tell  it  to  everybody ;  and  before  even- 
ing twenty  tongues  had  repeated  to 
Caspar,  in  confidence,  the  edifying  tale. 
Money  weighs  heavy  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  country  places,  where 
men,  and  often  maidens,  are  valued  by 
what    they    possess.      Caspar   soon 
observed  that  he  no  longer  passed  for 
half  so  rich  a  man  as  formerly.   It  was 
very  well  known  that  Zebulon,  from 
his  garden,  and  his  rich  meadows,  and 
his  tailor's  trade,   derived  about  as 
good  an  income  as  did  Caspar  from  his 
farm  ;    and  that,  moreover,  having 
neither  chick  nor  child,  be  did  not 
spend  a  tithe  of  his  gains.     Besides 
this,  he  had  his  father's  solid,  well-built 
house,  whilst  Caspar  had  the  unsafe, 
newly- constructed    dwelling    by  the 
water's  edge ;  and  when  the  property 
of   the    latter   came    to  be  divided 
amongst  twelve  children,  the  share  of 
each  would  be  very  small  indeed.    By 
the  neighbours,  both  old  and  young, 
all  these    calculations  were  quickly 
made.    The  mayor's  son  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village  had  long  been  paying 
attention  to  Anna,  Caspar's  second 
daughter,  (the  same  who  had  pulled 
Michael  off  his  uncle's  staircase,)  and 
on    Lizzy's    wedding-day  they  had 
almost  come  to  an    understanding; 
but  now  he  kept  away,  and  for  a 
long  time  Anna  looked  far  less  pert 
than  was  her  wont.     Caspar  himself 
had  hoped  to  be  chosen  assessor  at  the 
next  opportunity ;  but  when  it  came 
to  an  election,  everybody  said  it  was 
not  proper  to  bestow  that  office  on  a 
man  who  was  at  feud  with  one  of  his 
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neighbours,  and  so  the  choice  fell  up- 
on a  richer  peasant,  although  he,  in- 
stead of  one  enemy,  had  at  least  half- 
a-dozen.  In  his  own  house,  too, 
Caspar  had  daily  fresh  vexations  to 
endure.  His  wife  reproached  him  with 
his  obstinacy,  saying  she  had  never 
seriously  intended  him  to  build  on 
that  damp  spot  by  the  river.  His 
children,  in  whose  hearts  the  seeds  of 
hatred  had  been  early  sown,  had 
learned,  whilst  playing  tricks  to  their 
uncle,  to  despise  the  parents  who 
connived  at  their  misconduct.  The 
elder  sons  and  daughters  looked  upon 
their  father  and  mother  as  the  cause 
of  their  losing  their  uncle's  rich  inheri- 
tance ;  and  Anna,  abandoned  by 
suitors,  had  not  a  good  word  left 
for  her  parents.  The  curse  of 
hatred  was  upon  the  whole  family, 
and  Caspar,  as  he  followed  his  oxen 
across  his  fields,  would  often  say  to 
himself, — "  Were  I  but  three  years 
younger,  I  well  know  what  I  would 
do.  But  since  this  has  lasted  three 
years,  it  must  last  till  my  death."  And 
thereupon,  he  struck  the  goad  so 
sharply  into  the  oxen  that  they  sprang 
aside,  and  the  furrow  went  askew. 

A  hard  winter  came.  In  January 
and  February  it  snowed  incessantly  ; 
at  night  it  froze,  and  the  snow  remained 
on  the  ground.  Upon  the  Lower 
Rhine  the  thaw  was  looked  forward 
to  with  much  uneasiness.  March  was 
well  advanced  before  it  came :  then 
the  vane  suddenly  swung  round  from 
north  to  south-west,  and  in  a  single 
day  the  black  earth  everywhere 
pierced  through  its  snowy  covering. 
The  Rhine  rose,  and  a  terrible  flood 
was  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  thaw 
were  as  sudden  and  lasting  in  the 
mountains  as  in  the  lowlands.  Had 
there  but  been  a  proper  dike  made  in 
the  autumn  !  Now  it  was  too  late  ; 
there  was  barely  time  to  think  of  a 
make-shift.  Caspar's  stubborn  mood 
yielded  to  his  anxiety  for  his  wife, 
children,  and  home.  Without  again 
asking  or  waiting  for  his  brother's  help, 
he  replaced  the  demolished  rampart  by 
a  row  of  large  fir- stems,  set  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  up  the  intervals 
with  strong  wicker-work,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  the  flood.  He  thus 
made  sure  of  time  to  save  at  least  the 
most  valuable  of  his  goods. 

The  river  rose  higher  and  higher : 
Caspar  took  away  his  wife  and  chil- 


dren in  a  boat ;  the  water  was  up  to 
the  second  floor.  He  himself  still 
remained  in  the  dangerous  building, 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  sticking  to 
his  wrecked  vessel  till  it  sinks.  His 
fir-tree  barricade  held  together  fam- 
ously, and  he  strengthened  it  with  a 
great  barn-door,  which  he  managed 
to  fix  against  the  weakest  part  of  the 
wicker-work  parapet  This  increased 
the  value  of  his  breakwater,  and 
further  protected  the  house  from  the 
force  of  the  flood.  At  times,  when  the 
eddies  were  unusually  violent,  the  fir- 
trees  bent  and  cracked,  as  though  they 
would  have  given  way;  but  their 
elasticity  preserved  them,  and  again 
they  righted  themselves.  If  the  river 
did  not  further  increase — and  at  last 
the  rise  seemed  to  have  discontinued — 
the  house  was  saved. 

But  one  evqpupg  dark  clouds  over- 
spread the  sky — m  strong  wind  blew 
from  the  west,  and  drove  the  waves 
over  towards  the  village.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  river  rose  two  feet 
an  hour,  and  the  water  began  to 
climb  the  walls  of  Zebulon's  house. 
Zebulon  lay  down  in  his  clothes  upon 
the  bed  on  his  upper  floor.  His  house 
had  never  yet  been  endangered  by  the 
floods ;  so  he  had  not  thought  of  leav- 
ing it,  and  bad  not  even  provided  a 
boat ;  and  although  his  brother,  also 
blockaded  in  his  fortress,  had  a  skiff 
moored  to  his  window,  he  had  no 
mind  to  ask  his  assistance.  But,  in 
fact,  he  was  nowise  anxious,  for  he 
relied  upon  the  strength  of  his  house. 
He  kept  a  lamp  burning,  and  read  a 
volume  of  sermons. 

Suddenly,  however,  Zebulon  saw 
the  water  bubble  up  between  the 
boards  of  the  floor  like  a  mountain 
stream  in  early  spring.  His  hair 
bristled  with  terror :  he  looked  around 
and  saw  the  invading  element  gush  in 
over  the  threshold  of  the  room.  He 
jumped  up  and  opened  the  door,  and 
was  almost  carried  off  his  legs  by  the 
torrent  that  entered  ;  and  hardly  had 
he  time  to  get  upon  his  table  when  the 
water  was  level  with  the  window- 
sill.  A  frightful  death  stared  him  in 
the  face ;  if  the  water  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  windows,  he  must  be  drowned 
or  stifled.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
window  that  looked  towards  the 
village,  and  shouted  for  help ;  but  the 
roaring  of  the  stream  and  the  sharo 
whistling    of  the  wind  mocked  1 
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utmost  efforts  to  be  beard,  and  tbe 
water  plasbed  in  and  oat,  and  reached 
up  to  his  breast.  On  this  side  there 
was  no  chance  of  rescue,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  river  a  faint  hope  remained. 
Close  to  the  window-shutter  stood  one 
of  the  spiteful  poplars.  He  waded  to 
his  bed,  rolled  up  a  dry  blanket  and 
secured  it  round  his  neck.  Then  be 
climbed  cautiously  upon  the  window 
ledge :  the  poplar  stood  firm,  and  a 
stout  branch  offered  itself  to  his  hand. 
At  a  short  distance  he  distinguished 
the  roof  of  his  brother's  house,  still 
above  water.  He  saw  Caspar,  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  getting  out  of 
tbe  top  window  into  a  boat ;  he  called 
to  him,  but  so  great  was  the  uproar 
that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be 
heard.  With  great  exertion  Caspar 
pulled  his  boat  under  the  lee  of  the 
breakwater;  whilst  Zebulon  climbed 
up  his  poplar  as  high  as  its  branches 
would  bear  him,  and  waited  for 
daylight  and  succour.  To  his  great 
joy,  he  presently  observed  that  the 
water  was  falling  as  fast  as  it  had 
risen :  it  was  soon  below  the  window 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  he 
began  to  think  of  abandoning  his 
uncomfortable  refuge,  and  re-entering 
his  room.  Whilst  congratulating 
himself  on  his  escape,  and  just  as  day 
began  to  dawn,  the  wind  again  rose 
and  blew  in  short  but  violent  gusts. 
Again  the  river  rolled  more  wildly, 
and  the  poplars  swayed  to  aud  fro. 
2ebulon  was  on  the  very  point  of  ef- 
fecting a  retreat  through  his  window, 
when  he  heard  a  terrible  crash  proceed 
from  the  breakwater.  The  roof  of  his 
brother's  house  sank  plashing  into  the 
flood ;  and  in  the  whirl  of  waters  that 
ensued,  the  strong  poplar  tree  to  which 
he  had  clung  was  twisted  round  and 
round,  as  though  it  had  been  but  a 
sapling,  until  its  branches,  and  even 
its  topmost  spray,  were  at  times 
submerged.  Like  the  tree,  Zebulon 
was  fain  to  yield  to  the  blast:  now 
under  water,  now  whirled  dripping 
through  the  air,  he  clasped  his  poplar 
in  a  desperate  embrace.  Suddenly 
he  experienced  a  violent  shock:  the 
branch  to  which  he  trusted  seemed 
to  hurl  him  from  it,  and  he  fell 
heavily  upon  something  hard.  Stun- 
ned and  bewildered,  and  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  nose,  he  felt  him- 
self borne  rapidly  down  stream. 
On  recovering  bis  senses  sufficiently 


to  look  around  him,  he  found  that  he 
was  lying  upon  the  great  barn  door 
which  bad  formed  part  of  the  break- 
water. At  tbe  other  end  of  the  door 
sat  a.  man,  and  that  man  was  bis 
brother  Caspar. 

When  Caspar,  warned  by  the 
rocking  of  the  walls,  abandoned  his 
house,  he  dared  not  row  towards  the 
village,  lest  in  the  darkness  he 
should  strike  against  a  tree,  or  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  waters. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  break- 
water, which  still  stood  firm.  There 
he  lay  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  the 
storm,  and  with  the  force  of  tbe  flood 
broken.  But  wheu,  towards  morning, 
those  violent  gusts  of  wind  occurred, 
they  drove  the  waves  directly  against 
the  barricade:  after  a  few  shocks, 
four  of  the  fir-trees  were  literally 
washed  out  of  the  ground,  aud  the 
breach  thus  made  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  demolition  of  the 
entire  fabric  The  heavy  barn  door, 
broken  from  its  fastenings,  fell  within 
a  few  inches  of  Caspar's  head,  and 
knocked  his  frail  bark  to  splinters, 
whilst  he,  as  sole  chance  of  salvation, 
scrambled  upon  the  door.  The  flood, 
now  unimpeded,  roared  down  against 
his  house,  whose  destruction  he 
witnessed ;  and  it  was  whilst  he  was 
whirled  in  the  vortex  occasioned  by 
its  fall,  that  Zebulon,  shaken  from 
bis  tree,  fell  upon  the  door.  Upon 
beholding  a  man  thus  suddenly  thrown 
on  his  frail  raft,  Caspar's  first  impulse 
was  to  push  him  off,  lest  the  weight 
of  two  persons  should  be  more  than  it 
would  bear.  But  his  better  feelings 
quickly  banished  tbe  thought ;  and 
when  by  the  gray  twilight  he  recog- 
nised his  detested  brother,  he  contented 
himself  with  getting  as  far  from  him 
as  possible.  So  sat  the  pair,  each  at 
his  own  extremity  of  the  door, 
which  drove  down  stream  with 
terrible  speed. 

Daylight  brought  little  consolation 
to  the  house-wrecked  voyagers.  The 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  storm 
was  stilled ;  but  on  all  sides  a  vast 
expanse  of  troubled  waters,  strewed 
with  furniture,  uprooted  trees,  and 
carcasses  of  cattle,  offered  itself  to 
their  view.  Boats  dared  not  venture 
into  the  furious  current :  if  at  times 
their  door  was  borne  near  the  bank, 
the  people  who  saw  it  were  either 
afraid,  or  too  occupied  with  their 
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own  losses  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  brothers.  Scarcely  a  minute 
passed  that  they  were  not  threatened 
with  death,  by  the  violent  contact  of 
their  crazy  raft  with  floating  timber, 
or  with  the  trees  which  seemed,  since 
the  flood,  to  grow  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  To  add  to  their  miseries, 
the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  north, 
and  blew  icy-cold  through  their  wet 
clothes.  Zebulon  took  the  blanket 
which  he  had  fastened  round  his  neck, 
unfolded  it,  and  wrapped  it  around 
him.  But  even  with  this  covering, 
his  teeth  chattered  for  cold. 

In  that  hour  of  suffering  and  great 
danger,  many  a  good  old  saying,  about 
Christian  forgiveness  and  brotherly 
love  came  into  Zebulon's  head,  and 
pressed  hard  upon  his  conscience. 
But,  just  as  his  heart  began  to  soften, 
he  thought  of  the  pleasant  view  out 
of  his  upper  windows,  which  his 
brother's  bouse  had  intercepted  ; 
and  he  thought  of  bis  sister-in-law  ; 
and  above  all,  the  day  of  Lizzy's 
wedding  recurred  to  his  memory,  and 
then  his  heart  became  hardened  as 
before. 

Caspar  was  still  more  troubled  in 
his  conscience,  and  he  muttered  to 
himself  one  prayer  after  another. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  every  mo- 
ment he  was  more  and  more  benumbed. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  just 
before  he  got  into  the  boat,  he  bad  put 
a  flask  of  spirits  into  his  pocket  in  case 
of  need.  He  felt  for  it ;  and  behold 
there  it  was,  well  corked  and  unbro- 
ken. He  took  a  famous  pull  at  it,  and 
his  blood  circulated  more  freely,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled.  At  sight  of  this, 
poor  Zebulon's  teeth  chattered  worse 
than  ever.  Caspar  perceived  it,  and 
quite  slowly,  as  though  he  counted 
his  words,  he  said  to  his  brother ; 

"  Zebulon,  will  you  take  a  pull  ?  " 

The  tailor's  countenance  brightened 
at  the  offer :  his  need  was  too  great, 
his  stubborn  spirit  was  broken,  and  a 
whispered  u  yes  "  escaped  from  his  set 
teeth.  Caspar  crept  cautiously  to  the 
middle  of  the  door,  and  Zebulon  as 
cautiously  to  meet  him  ;  for  they 
dared  not  attempt  to  stand  up,  lest 
they  should  capsize  the  raft.  The 
one  offered  the  flask ;  the  other  re- 
ceived it,  and  took  a  deep  draught. 
Bat  with  returning  warmth  their 
ancient  spite  revived.  Zebulon  gave 
back  the  bottle,  said,  "  I  thank  you;" 


and  turned  his  back  upon  Caspar,  to 
resume  his  place  at  the  end  of  the 
door. 

For  another  hour  the  two  men 
were  hurried  along;  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  nature  calm  herself 
after  her  recent  convulsion.  Caspar, 
worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  last 
few  days  and  nights,  could  not  keep 
himself  awake,  and  his  head  nodded 
to  and  fro.  Zebulon  saw  his  brother's 
danger,  and  this  time  he  spoke  first. 
44  Caspar,"  he  said,  u  lie  down  and 
sleep,  or  you  will  drown  me  ;  I  will 
keep  watch,  and  awake  you  if  any- 
thing happens." 

Caspar  did  not  need  to  be  told 
twice,  but  let  himself  fall  forward, 
laid  his  head  upon  his  arms,  and  began 
to  snore.  Zebulon  crept  softly  towards 
him,  took  off  the  blanket,  which  wa3 
now  dry,  and  laid  it  carefully  over 
his  brother. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  Zebulon 
perceived  that  their  progress  became 
less  rapid.  He  looked  around  him, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  heart- 
felt joy.  They  had  reached  a  place 
where  the  stream  took  a  bend  to  the 
right,  and  by  some  accident  their  raft 
had  got  out  of  the  main  current,  and 
was  driving  through  calmer  water 
towards  a  black  line,  which  looked 
like  a  bank.  When  Zebulon  had 
noticed  all  this,  he  awoke  his  brother. 
Caspar  sat  up  and  stretched  himself. 
44 1  know  the  place,"  he  said.  "Yonder 
black  line  is  a  dam,  in  front  of  which 
we  shall  find  still  water :  if  we  can 
but  reach  it,  a  walk  along  its  summit 
will  take  us  to  shore."  In  their  joy 
at  this  prospect  of  deliverance,  they 
took  another  dram ;  and  Caspar  gave 
back  the  blanket  to  his  brother,  and 
continued  to  watch  the  course  of  their 
raft. 

44  How  is  it,"  hesuddenly  exclaimed, 
11  that  we  advance  so  fast,  and  our 
speed  seems  to  increase — if  that  be 
indeed  a  dam?" 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  looked  sharply 
before  him.  After  gazing  thus  for  a 
few  moments,  his  countenance  fell. 

44  Now  are  we  indeed  lost,"  he  said, 
in  a  hollow  voice.  lt  There  is  a 
break  in  the  dike,  and  we  are  caught 
in  the  current  that  sets  towards  the 
opening.  Do  yon  see?  we  swim  each 
moment  faster.  Yonder  foam  tbo 
furious    waters:    we     shall    drive 
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against  the  bank,  and  oar  destruction 
is  certain/1 

And  so  it  was.  More  swiftly  than 
any  steamboat  they  shot  along  to  the 
narrow  rent  in  the  dike,  through 
which  the  water  poured  with  the  force 
of  a  cataract,  and  against  whose  rugged 
sides  the  door  must  inevitably  bedashed 
to  pieces.  "  Three  minutes  more," 
groaned  Caspar,  falling  on  his  knees, 
like  a  criminal  before  the  block — "  ay, 
in  three  minutes,  all  is  over.1* 

But  Zebu  Ion  averted  his  eyes  from 
the  broken  dike,  and  fixed  them  upon 
Caspar.  "  Brother,"  he  said,  in  a 
loud  firm  toue,  u  arc  we  to  appear 
a*  enemies  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God?" 

TTien  Caspar's  heart  melted,  and 
exclaiming,  "Brother,  forgive  me!" 
he  threw  himself  into  Zubulon's  arms. 
For  the  first  time  for  four  years  the 
two  men  felt  their  hearts  glow  towards 
each  other  with  the  warmth  of  brother- 
ly love.  Tears  of  joy  and  affection 
rolled  down  their  cheeks,  and  on  the 
verge  of  death  they  were  happier  than 
they  for  long  had  been  in  their  dis- 
united and  vindictive  existence. 

A  roar  of  waters,  and  a  violent  agita- 
tion of  their  raft,  put  an  end  to  the 
close  embrace  in  which  for  upwards  of 
a  minute  they  had  held  each  other. 
In  expectation  of  instant  death,  l>oth 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  dike. 
But  no  dike  was  there.  Bewildered 
with  surprise,  they  turned  their  heads, 
and,  behold  !  it  was  behind  them.  In 
the  momen  t  of  their  reconciliat  ion,  they 
had  passed  unharmed  through  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  The  door  upon  which 
they  knelt,  and  which  appeared  at 
least  as  wide  as  the  opening  in  the 
dike,  had  passed  through  it,  by  a  seem- 
ing miracle,  without  striking  either 
right  or  left.  Thev  were  saved  ;  at  a 
short  distance  before  them  lay  the 
land,  towards  which  the  subsiding 
waves  were  now  gently  floating  them. 
Yet  a  few  minutes,  and  their  raft  was 
aground  on  the  slope  of  an  inundated 
field. 

Ann  in  arm  went  the  brothers  to 
the  nearest  villsge,  where  they  dried 
their  clothes  and  obtained  food.  Glidly 
would  they  have  rested  there  a  night, 
bat  they  thought  of  the  anxiety  of 
Caspar's  wife  and  children.  Caspar 
sold  his  barn  door,  Zebulon  his  blan- 
ket; and  this,  with  some  little  money 


they  had  in  their  pockets,  furnished 
funds  for  the  journey.  All  the  roads 
near  the  river  were  flooded ;  they  had 
to  make  a  circuit  over  the  mountains, 
and  the  distance  they  bad  floated  in 
six  hours  was  a  three  days1  march  on 
foot.  Bat  the  three  days  seemed 
shorter  to  them  than  the  six  hours ; 
for  in  those  three  days1  intimate  com- 
munion, they  went  over  all  that  had 
occurred  to  them  in  the  previous  four 
years;  old  feelings  of  kindness  and 
mutual  dependence  resumed  their 
sway,  and  they  laid  plans  of  future 
happiness  for  both.  In  the  last  town 
they  passed  through,  Zebulon  stopped 
at  a  notary's,  and  destroyed  a  will  ho 
had  lying  there. 

Late  upon  the  third  evening  they 
reached  their  home.  The  river  was 
sinking  fast;  the  poplars  with  their 
double  wall,  and  the  new  house  which 
bad  been  the  apple  of  discord,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  left  no  trace  of  their 
existence.  Caspar  lingered  a  little  in 
the  rear ;  Zebulon  stole  softly  round 
the  corner  of  his  house,  which  stood 
firm  and  uninjured.  *  His  sister-in-law, 
surrounded  by  her  children,  sat  in  a 
despairing  attitude  upon  the  site  of 
her  former  dwelling,  whence  the  waves 
had  but  lately  retired.  "Pray  for 
your  father,"  Zebulon  heard  her  say, 
44  for  here  the  flood  swept  him  away  ; 
and  pray  also,  "  she  added  to  her 
elder  children,  "  for  your  mother,  for 
she  was  the  cause  both  of  his  death 
and  of  that  of  your  poor  uncle  Zefiii- 
lon." 

uXot  of  mine,"  cried  Zebulon, 
stepping  forward.  The  children,  for- 
getting old  quarrels,  flocked  around 
him.  u  And  because  yon,  sister,  are 
sorry  for  what  is  past,  God  is  merciful 
to  yon,  and  suffers  Zebulon,  whom 
yon  were  regretting,  to  bring  back 
your  husband  to  your  anna." 

As  he  spoke,  Caspar  stood  by  hN 
side,  and  the  joyful  woman  threw  an 
arm  round  each.  Then  said  Zebulon — 
"  Friends,  we  have  bad  a  famoas 
lesson  these  four  years  past ;  and  truly, 
if  it  had  lasted  four  years  longer,  we 
might  have  found  ourselves  reduced  to 
a  beggar's  staff.  Bat  let  that  be  all 
bygone  and  forgotten.  To-morrow  we 
will  begin  to  build  a  new  dike.  Of  a 
new  house  you  hare  no  need.  Come 
back  and  lire  with  me.  All  that  is 
mine  is  yours  and  your 
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Landscape  Painting  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  England.  The  public  taste 
runs  mainly  in  that  direction.  The 
generality  of  visitors  to  Trafalgar 
Square  love  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
with  a  fond  fancy,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hot  crowd,  and  a  summer's  day  in 
London,  and  dream  a  momentary 
dream  of  glade  and  river  scenery; 
and  before  pictures  by  Lee  and  Cres- 
wick  plan  their  summer  tours.  There 
is  certainly  something  very  refresh- 
ing in  well- painted  landscape  scenery. 
It  calls  not  the  mind  to  sympathise 
beyond  its  reach,  in  either  the  low 
miseries  of  life,  or  the  ideal  of  horrors, 
which  some  artists  delight  to  paint, 
seeking  notoriety  for  a  dreadful  be- 
yond nature.  In  this  style  of  horror- 
painting  the  French  painters  excel, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  that  u  bad 
eminence."  Their  novel  writers, 
having  exhausted  all  the  known  vices 
of  mankind,  shun  the  tameness  of 
"  common  place,"  and  invent  the 
scarcely  conceivable,  and  we  hope 
the  impossible.  Their  painters  follow 
the  lead;  they  scarcely  know  land- 
scape by  name.  It  is  left  almost 
exclusively  to  the  English  artists. 
With  us,  all  love  rural  scenery  of 
every  kind ;  and,  in  truth,  it  has  all 
degrees,  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
most  varied  —  from  the  lowly  and 
sweetest  to  the  highest  and  the  sub- 
lime. But  our  English  school,  for  the 
most  part,  fear  to  encounter  the  latter. 
They  rather  love  the  pleasing,  the 
common.  When  we  admit,  however, 
that  we  are  landscape  painters  in  our 
tastes  and  practice,  we  must  not  give 
the  very  true  meaning  to  the  word 
landscape,  as  it  may  more  properly 
be  understood  as  general  landscape, 
distinguished  from  Views.  In  that 
sense,  indeed,  landscape  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct among  us.  We  very  rarely  see 
a  landscape  upon  the  walls  of  any 
Exhibition  that  is  not  a  locality,  a 
view.  If  our  artists  compose,  they  do 
not  acknowledge  it ;  for  their  compo- 
sitions are  not  according  to  art,  bat 
conventional,  to  make  up  deficiencies 
supposed  or  real.  We  cannot  but 
lament  this. view-loving  taste,  in  which 


there  is  so  much  room  for  display  of 
talents,  and  so  little  for  genius. 

Nature  is  in  everybody's  month, 
but  how  few  know  what  nature  is ! — and 
it  is  this  ignorance  among  artists  that 
has  wellnigh  quenched  the  ideal  in 
historical  painting,  and  altogether  in 
landscape.  They  say  the  public  taste 
will  not  admit  of  a  higher  walk 
than  that  taken.  We  do  not  believe 
it — let  them  try  ;  and  they  ought  to 
feel  that  they  are  placed  in  art  to 
teach,  and  not  to  follow  the  dictation 
of  a  taste  inferior  to  their  own.  But 
have  the  public  shown  a  distaste  for 
the  few  specimens  of  a  higher  art  which 
have  been  put  before  them  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Danby  has  been  success- 
ful. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  decry  any  style  or  school  of  land- 
scape, unless  it  be  the  decidedly  low, 
— the  positively  debased  and  vulgar. 
There  may  be  a  kind  of  low  life  in  trees, 
— Landseer  has  shown  that  there  is 
in  animals  :  scrubby,  stunted  things, 
growing  by  unseemly  ditches,  dank 
and  dripping,  though  not  with  dew, 
as  they  are  unpleasant  to  look  at  in 
nature,  are  abominable  in  art,  and 
can  find  no  satisfactory  apology  in 
the  technical  skill  with  which  they  are 
executed.  These  things  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  low  mind,  and  their  nature 
is  to  corrupt  the  unformed,  or  to  dis- 
gust the  purer  spectator.  But  they 
degrade  art,  and  should  therefore  be 
under  a  general  persecution.  It  is 
some  comfort  to  say  we  get  less  and 
less  of  this  kind  every  year.  If  our 
landscape  has  not  reached  the  poetical, 
still  it  is  progressing.  The  taste  is 
greatly  spreading  among  the  better 
educated  classes.  How  few  we  meet 
with  who  do  not  sketch  or  draw.  In 
the  fit  season,  in  every  place,  under 
green  tree  or  by  river's  bank,  we  are 
sure  to  see  portfolios  spread,  and  busy 
hands  at  work.  Whoever  has  leisure 
either  paints  in  oil  or  draws  in  water 
colours. 

But  if  we  speak  of  the  English 
practice  in  water  colours,  we  should 
call  it  painting  rather  than  drawing. 
It  arose  at  once  in  this  country,  about 
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half  a  century  ago,  from  a  very  poor  they  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with 
and  weak  style  to  one  of  considerable  those  of  his  other  style.  We  rem  em- 
power and  richness.  Girtin  was  the  bei\  too,  some  very  truthful  representa- 
first  to  bring  strong  effect  into  the  ttons  of  closer  mountain  scenery,  by 
art ;  bnt  he  avoided  colour  in  mo9t  of  Havil,  which  in  that  kind  were  un- 
his  works,  chiefly  addicting  himself  to  rivalled— powerful  in  the  sober  and 


greys  and  browns. 

Then  came  Tomer  and  John  Var- 
lcy  and  Havil,  and  by  them  was  the 
art  brought  to  a  great  perfection. 
The  latter  works  of  these  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  earlier.  They 
then  studied  nature  closely;  after- 
wards their  attempt  was  less  success- 
ful, when,  leaving  the  peculiar  charm 
which  their  materials  readily  offered, 
they  imitated  oil-paintings.  Without 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  pecu- 
liar force  of  oil  pictures,  they  lost  the 
real  power  which  tbey  had  formerly 
achieved.  In  figure-painting,  perhaps, 
more  has  of  late  years  been  done ; 
bnt  in  landscape  we  never  see  any- 
thing like  the  lucid  yet  forcible  col- 
ouring, and  the  real  substantial  depth, 
and  varieties  of  aerial  tints,  which 
were  so  remarkable  in  the  drawings 
of  John  Varley  in  his  best  days.  Nor 
was  his  execution  less  entitled  to 
praise  than  his  colouring — full  of  ex- 
pression, decision,  and  clearness. 
His  execution  is  nowhere  more  beau- 
tifully conspicuous  than  in  his  street 
scenes.  We  well  remember  one  in 
the  possession  of  that  amiable  and 
eccentric  collector,  James  Watken  of 
Hereford,  of  a  street  in  that  city, 
which  was  quite  fascinating  for  its 
free  yet  truthful  execution.  His  best 
pictures  were  of  Welsh  scenery  :  the 
mountain  and  the  lake,  in  every  light 
of  the  morning  air  or  twilight  gloom, 
were  given  with  the  largeness  of  poetic 
truth.  We  have  seen  some  mere 
sketches  of  natural  effects  quite  won- 
derful. II  is  practice  seems  to  have  been 
to  work  his  colours  into  his  paper,  yet 
letting  the  white  come  through,  just 
when  and  where  it  was  required— his 
colour  appearing,  by  this  means,  of  a 
solidity  rather  than  opacity.  Tho 
sponge  was  used  for  granulation,  and 
rather  for  earthy  than  for  transparent 


rich  tones,  a  method  he  afterwards 
deserted. 

Of  Turner's  drawings,  at  this  time, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly.  They  are,  however,  better 
known.  He  was  ever  a  great  master 
of  effect;  and  in  his  good  time  his  col- 
ouring was  natural  and  appropriate. 
He  had  not  then  cheated  his  genius 
with  the  false  vagaries  of  colouring, 
which  have  called  forth  so  mnch  ad- 
miration from  some,  and  so  much 
blame  from  other  critics.  On  the 
whole,  we  cannot  turn  to  the  modern 
practice  of  water-colour  painting,  in 
reference  to  landscape,  and  pronounce 
that  it  has  been  an  improvement  upon 
this  earlier  style.  Dewint  and  David 
Cox,  the  successors  to  that  first  school, 
rather  deteriorated  than  advanced  in 
their  more  recent  works— in  a  great 
measure,  we  think,  from  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  more  earthy  col- 
ours, and  the  adoption  of  the  transpar- 
ent, which  are  so  apt  to  be  heavy  and 
rotten,  whereas  nature  is  ever  substan- 
tial. We  cannot  avoid  here  making 
mention  of  one  branch  of  Art,  in  which 
water  colours  have  reached  greater 
perfection  than  oil.  Wo  mean  still 
life — such  as  in  Hunt's  fruit-pieces. 
Van  Os  does  not  come  np  to  them  in 
his  elaborate  works,  exquisite  as  they 
are ;  for  this  water-colour  painter  has 
positively  mnch  more  real  force.  His 
groups  of  peaches  and  grapes  are  quite 
wondrous  for  truth. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  say 
that  water  colours  had  spoiled  our  oil- 
painters.  There  is,  then,  a  reciprocity 
of  injury ;  for  our  oil-painters  have 
done  mischief  in  their  turn  to  the 
other  method  of  art.  It  is  well  to 
study  the  nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  materials  we  adopt,  and  never  to 
lose  sight  of  tbem,  for  the  attainment 
of  however  good  an  imitation  of  the 


colours.  His  late  works  arc  quite  of  peculiar  capabilities  of  other  materials; 
another  character— flashy  and  untrue  for  in  the  attempt  we  are  sure  to  lose 
in  comparison,  with  less  variety  of  more  than  we  can  gain.  That  trans- 
parts,  less  accuracy,  and  all  too  nearly  parency  which,  used  in  a  body  in  oil,  is 
alike— with  a  false  force,  and  worked  rich  and  luscious,  in  water-colouring 
with  gums  to  the  consistence  of  oil  is  weak,  of  a  gummy  texture  which 
paint.     Good  as  are  some  of  these,  has  little  power;  and  however  skilfully 
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laid  on  is  very  apt  to  be  dirty,  and  to 
have  little  harmony  with  the  less 
transparent  colours.  Then,  again,  that 
atmosphere  which  the  dry  water- 
colours  produce  with  such  facility — the 
white  paper  aiding  by  its  luminons 
quality — is  of  far  more  difficult  attain- 
ment in  oil.  It  is  by  this  great  help 
of  the  white  paper,  judiciously  man- 
aged, that  the  power  of  water  colours 
is  most  effective  for  sketches  from  na- 
ture. For  most  subjects  this  method 
is  the  most  rapid  and  dextrous ;  and  we 
are  bold  to  say,  for  we  have  tried  it 
by  many  an  experiment,  that  a  water- 
colour  sketch  from  nature  may  have  a 
strength,  a  force,  equal  to  any  oil-paint- 
ing whatever. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  sketch 
from  nature,  in  water  colours,  made 
last  summer :  it  is  at  some  distance  in 
a  frame  on  a  table,  and  behind  it  is  a 
large  and  powerful  old  Italian  picture. 
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a  tube  or  two  in  the  pocket,  will  serve 
the  purpose.  The  palette  we  have 
given  is  ample,  if  we  add  to  it  white. 
And  here  is  a  difficulty ;  for  white— per- 
manent white — having  a  body,  does  not 
always  answer  the  boast  of  the  colour 
maker.  For  white,  however,  we  re- 
commend the  usual  permanent  white 
in  tubes ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  as  it 
will  be  found  far  better  for  some  pur- 
poses, we  would  add  to  the  palette  a 
quantity  of  China  clay — or  even  chalk 
will  do,  (but  the  Chin  a  clay  is  softer,  and 
i3  easily  procured  at  any  pottery.)  In 
mixing  this  we  should  be  cautions  to 
use  less  gum ;  we  have  even  found 
rice-water  sufficient  for  adherence. 
And  it  may  be  well  also,  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  have  a  quantity  of  the  same 
material  ground  with  more  gum,  so  as 
to  stand  up,  and  capable  of  being 
drawn  into  threads.  This  may  be 
found  very  useful  in  putting  on  strong 


We  make  no  other  comparison  than  of    lights,  and  may  be  mixed  with  any 


the  force  of  each.  The  sketch  is  not 
in  the  least  overpowered — on  the  con- 
trary, many  have  said  that  it  is  the 
more  forcible.  As  some  readers  of 
Maga  may  not  have  had  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  venture  to  describe  tho 
method  of  our  working.  First,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  colour-box.  We 
do  not  use  the  colours  in  cakes,  nor 
the  soft  colours  as  they  are  sold  in 
boxes,  because  in  this  state  they  are 
not  soft  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Our  box  is  fresh  made  every  day,  for 
the  day's  work,  and  thus :  We  get  a 
supply  of  very  common  colours,  which 
are  to  be  had  everywhere — ochres, 
Venetian  red,  indigo,  a  little  French 
blue,  Naples  yellow,  and  common  coal 
well  ground;  we  may  add,  if  our  sub- 
jects are  likely  to  require  it,  a  little 
chrome.  These  we  grind  well  with  a 
muller,  on  an  earthenware  slab,  or 
glass,  with  the  mixture  of  gum-arabic — 
but  only  sufficient  to  fasten  the  pig- 
ments — to  which  we  add  a  little  honey, 
or  white  sugar.  We  make  the  substance 
such  as  we  can  with  a  tolerably  firm 
brush,  take  up  in  lumps,  as  we  would 
in  oil-colours,  on  the  palette-knife.  We 
strongly  recommend  those  who  would 
sketch  from  nature,  not  to  add  more 
colours  to  their  stock — it  is  true  there 
may  be  cases  where  a  little  madder 
lake,  or  vermilion,  may  be  wanted ; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  crowd  the  box 
with  them.  A  cake,  or,  what  is  better, 
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colour.  The  pocket  should  hold,  there- 
fore, a  separate  bottle  so  prepared. 
In  this  setting  out  of  our  palette-box 
we  have  included  a  pigment  but  little 
known,  even  by  professional  artists — 
coal.  It  was,  however,  used  by  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  (it  is 
eqaally  good  for  oil  or  water,)  and  is 
the  brown  seen  throughout  the  pictures 
of  Teniers.  Coal  is  not  black,  but  a 
cool  brown ;  we  know  no  pigment  to  be 
compared  with  it.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  we  have  omitted  two 
colours  in  common  use — the  raw  and 
burnt  siennas.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  they  may  never  be  of  use,  but 
we  think  so  rarely,  that  we  would 
rather  avoid  them  as  generally  danger- 
ous, and  for  the  reasons  given  above. 
The  sketcher,  artist  or  amateur,  should 
never  suffer  his  palette  to  become  dry 
andhard — it  will  take  very  little  time, 
each  day,  to  mix  his  paints  up  again 
with  the  palette-knife — for  all  depends 
on  their  consistency.  This  being  the 
colour-box,  we  have  only  to  add,  that, 
besides  a  water-bottle,  it  may  bo 
found  sometimes  of  use  to  mix  up  a 
little  made  starch,  not  very  thin.  In 
doing  the  boles  of  trees,  the  brush 
dipped  in  this  starch  can  with  one 
sweep  give  the  very  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  leave  it  in  a  good  state  for  more 
solid  touches.  We  only  mention 
this,  not  as  necessary  to  the  method 
of  sketching,  but  because  a  little  prac- 
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tice  will  show  where  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage :  it  serves  to  drive  the 
colours  in  various  directions. 

We  next  come  to  speak  of  brashes 
— and  here,  perhaps,  we  should  recom- 
mend a  greater  variety  than  we  gene- 
rally see  adopted— for  to  the  usual 
water-colour  sables  we  add  hog's-hair 
tools,  as  used  in  oil,  of  every  size  and 
shape,  round  and  flat.  Indeed, 
brushes  of  this  kind  we  reckon  by  far 
the  most  fit  for  general  use,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  speak  of  the  manner  of 
working.  We  do  not  very  much 
adopt  the  liquid  and  floating  tints,  ex- 
cepting in  distances  and  in  glazings — 
we  get  in  the  subject,  generally,  very 
broadly,  with  the  earthy  colours,  and 
mostly  Venetian  red  and  blue,  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  ochre ;  and 
this  we  do  with  a  considerable  body, 
upon  which  we  put  in  rather  solidly 
the  strong  depths  and  shadows ;  and 
we  work  all  in  together,  wet  or  not, 
as  the  part  may  require  strongly,  with 
a  good  hog's-hair  brush  ;  and  we  use 
the  same,  with  somewhat  drier  col- 
our— not  in  a  washing  method,  but 
dabbingly,  to  represent  that  great 
under  variety  which  we  see  in  trees 
and  bushy  foliage :  and  upon  this  we 
may  put  in  what  detail  we  please, 
with  partly  smaller  hog's-hair,  and 
partly  sable  brushes.  The  coal  and 
blue,  varying  its  degrees  of  transpa- 
rency with  a  little  ochre,  readily  an- 
swers for  the  deeper  tones ;  and  if  we 
would  accurately  imitate  the  greens  of 
nature,  which  are  so  beautiful,  a  little 
chrome  may  be  added,  and  for  greater 
opacity,  Naples  yellow.  With  the 
Tenetian  red,  blue,  and  ochre,  we  may 
make  almost  all  the  tints  of  grey,  or 
other  character,  which  we  can  want ; 
and  by  using  these,  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  colour,  we  shall  keep  up  a  har- 
mony throughout.  Even  white  may 
be  mixed  in  with  the  dark  mass  of 
green,  as  we  see  the  white  lights  in 
nature  sparkling  on  the  leafage — but 
it  will  be  more  true  if  a  very  slight 
tint  of  red  be  in  it — and  this  white 
sparkling  is  done  when  the  mass  is 
wet,  with  a  spreading  fitch  or  hog's- 
hair,  somewhat  uneven  at  the  points, 
and  not  too  stiff:  a  worn  brush  is 
best.  If  any  of  this  sparkling  be  too 
bright,  it  may  be  slightly  glazed  over 
with  the  gray-green  again ;  and  with 
a       ilar  brush  it  will  be  not  difficult 


to  dab  in,  somewhat  strongly,  the 
holes  and  hollows,  according  to  their 
several  depths,  on  the  mass  before  it 
is  quite  dry.  We  come  now  to  speak 
of  the  very  strong  lights.  These, 
though  not  entirely  and  too  solidly, 
we  prefer  putting  in  in  opaque  colour, 
the  most  useful  of  which  will  be  the 
Naples  yellow,  as  having  most  body ; 
but  when  we  say  opaque,  we  would 
observe  that  this  opacity  must  have 
degrees,  and  is  often  such  that  the 
deeper  tones  are  still  seen  through. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  ar- 
tists to  rub  out  lights;  but  it  is  a  bad 
practice,  always  weak,  and  is  wanting 
in  substance  and  colour.  We  greatly 
prefer  the  semi- opaque,  and  the  per- 
fectly opaque  together,  as  occasion 
may  require;  for  be  it  observed,  as 
we  have  before  said,  one  great  char- 
acteristic of  nature  is  its  positive  sub- 
stantiality. We  must,  therefore,  never 
be  reminded  that  the  white  paper  is 
beneath ;  but  where  the  white  paper 
shows,  as  in  skies,  and  slightly  in  dis- 
tances, it  is  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
luminous  opacity — an  opacity  ren- 
dered the  more  luminous  from  the 
grain  and  texture  of  the  paper — as  a 
white  board  with  dark  spots  is  more 
luminous  than  one  without. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
water,  and  the  best  method  of  repre- 
senting it  in  sketching  from  nature. 
To  the  eye  water  is  always  a  sub- 
stance :  however  clear  and  still  it  may 
be,  it  has  a  body :  it  is  not,  as  we 
have  often  seen  it  represented,  a  mere 
brown  stain.  It  has  too  generally 
motion,  for  even  nominally  still 
water  has  frequently  a  lightly  stirred 
and  tremulous  motion.  We  have  seen 
water  painted  impossibly  still,  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  cascade  —  no 
notice  being  taken  of  its  course.  It 
is  this  course  of  a  stream  which  gives 
it  such  great  variety,  such  change- 
ableness  of  colour,  reflections  losing 
themselves  in  the  deeper- coloured 
beds,  and  the  grey  streaks  sometimes 
lighter  and  sometimes  darker  than 
the  body  of  the  stream.  As  most 
sketches  of  water  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  not  perfectly  still  pools,  we 
shall  consider  the  best  method  of  re- 
presenting these  two  characteristics — 
its  peculiar  substance,  and  its  motion. 
Now  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine 
we  can  succeed  by  using  the  perfectly 
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transparent  pigments,  for  in  that 
case  we  make  but  a  stain,  and  lose 
the  body — and  we  have  no  ground  on 
which  to  put  the  great  variety  of  sur- 
face colouring.  We  shall  best  show 
the  method  by  referring  to  a  sketch. 
Here  is  a  deep  woody  bank  traversing 
the  whole  space  of  paper ;  at  its  base, 
a  mountain-stream  runs,  occupying 
the  space  from  right  to  left,  even 
down,  to  what  we  technically  call  the 
foreground.  The  bed  is  of  various 
depths,  and  the  stream  is  here  and 
there  interrupted  in  its  course  by 
ledges  of  rock,  that  rise,  some  to,  and 
some  high  above  the  surface.  The 
water  is  clear,  but  embrowned,  as 
mountain  -  streams  commonly  are. 
There  is  reflection  of  the  woods,  which 
lose  themselves,  and  blend  into  per- 
ceptible course,  in  which  numerous 
froth -balls  show  white  upon  the  dark 
stream  ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  gray- 
ish reflection  from  the  sky,  still  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  nearest  to- 
wards the  foreground ;  the  water  is 
foamy,  and  runs  all  across  the  picture, 
with  many  shades  of  tint,  and  of  its 
own  intimate  transparencies  in  the 
midst  of  its  more  determined  sub- 
stance. 

Now  we  paint  it  thus :  We  take  a 
full  pencil  of  colour — mixture  of  Ve- 
netian red,  blue,  and  ochre — which 
we  work  freely  over  the  whole,  and 
while  wet,  press  into  it  various  tints 
of  green  or  brown,  as  we  see  them, 
with  a  flat  hog's -hair,  marking  the 
reflected  green  of  trees  with  a  little 
more  opacity.  With  a  finer  brush  we 
accurately  draw  the  ledges,  as  they 
appear  above,  or  just  on  the  surface, 
taking  care  to  give  the  exact  general 
colour  at  once,  leaving  the  particular 
markings  for  more  opaque  colour. 
By  this  time,  the  portion  where  the 
disturbed  water  should  be  given  is  per- 
haps too  dry;  we  therefore  lightly  run 
it  over  with  the  colour  before  given  to 
it ;  then,  while  wet,  we  take  our  china 
clay— either  pure  or  mixing  it  slightly 
with  such  tint  as  we  observe — and  lay 
it  on  with  a  great  body,  so  that  the 
brush  may  drive  it  about ;  and  thus 
the  white,  mixing  with  the  under  col- 
our, and  having  in  itself  different 
substances,  not  only  takes  the  course 
of  the  stream,  but  represents  tolerably 
well  the  varieties  of  semi-transpar- 
ency on  the  surface.    The  white  bub- 


bles, and  froth  also,  may  be  rapidly 
dotted  in  the  china  clay — for  this  me- 
thod must,  as  we  observed,  be  laid  on 
with  great  body,  and  may  be  partially 
glazed  over  afterwards — so  that  a  very 
great  nicety  of  parts  may  be  faith- 
fully painted  in,  in  this  apparently 
very  free  and  rapid  manner.  We  say 
some  stress  on  the  word  rapid,  be- 
cause whatever  is  done  quickly  will 
best  imitate  the  unconstrained  char- 
acter of  nature ;  and  be  it  observed, 
also,  that  nature  is  a  coy  sitter  for 
her  portrait. 

Sketches  that  take  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  will  generally  be 
found  untrue  somewhere ;  and  it  is 
far  better  to  give  the  true  impress 
and  character  of  nature,  both  with 
regard  to  colour  and  effect,  than  to 
labour  at  detail  too  long,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  that  which  is  of  greater  mo- 
ment. Besides,  one  great  charm  of 
sketches  is  in  their  suggestive  charac- 
ter; they  are  not  finished  pictures, 
and  not  the  worse  on  that  account. 
We  know  it  is  the  practice  of  many 
artists  to  go  again  and  again  to  the 
same  spot,  and  work  day  after  day 
for  a  given  time  at  one  picture — in 
fact,  to  finish  the  piece,  as  they  would 
say,  from  nature.  This  may  be  very 
well  for  some  painters,  and  suit  the 
character  of  their  works — but  on  the 
whole,  we  think  it  a  bad  practice,  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  a  mere  view  be  intend- 
ed, the  artist  loses  sight  of  the  great 
principle  of  art,  that  it  is  not  imita- 
tion ;  and  that  whatever  his  subject 
may  be,  after  having  taken  the  im- 
press of  it  from  nature,  he  has  to  add 
to  it  his  own  mind,  which  he  will 
scarcely  do  when  all  his  powers  are 
tasked  to  the  toil  of  an  exact  imita- 
tion. In  the  next  place,  such  changes 
take  place  in  most  scenes,  by  the  va- 
riations of  light  and  shade,  that,  be- 
yond a  few  hours,  the  work  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  same 
nature.  And  as  to  coming  day  after 
day  to  the  same  spot,  few  days  are  so 
alike  as  to  make  that  practice  safe  for 
truth's  sake.  And  what  is  of  more 
importance  still,  it  may  be  asked  if 
the  artist's  mind's  eye  is  in  the  same 
condition.  May  not  new  impressions 
be  made?  and  the  piece  become  con- 
verted in  parts — a  mass  of  incongru- 
ous alterations,  a  fatiguing  labour  in 
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vain  ?  Even  in  painting  pictures,  we 
believe  those  works  are  the  best  where 
the  whole  subject  most  resembles  a 
sketch,  as  put  in  at  once  upon  the 
canvass  in  the  course  of  a  day,  care 
being  taken  in  all  the  subsequent 
work  not  to  disturb  this  one  charac- 
ter,— for  the  mind  works  rapidly : 
after  that  first  work  comes  technical 
knowledge  and  display,  certainly  of 
great  value,  when  it  does  not  oblite- 
rate the  mind's  work.  On  every  ac- 
count, then,  we  think  that  sketching 
from  natnre  should  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  painting,  having  a  distinct  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  that  its  chief  charac- 
teristic should  bo  its  suggestiveness. 
Herein  lies  its  great  charm — wc  re- 
cognise nature,  and  see  in  it  a  glimpse 
of  art ;  and  this  is  what  nature  does 
to  the  poet's  sight,  offering  much,  and 
suggesting  more.  Art  grows  not  out 
of  the  perfect,  but  the  imperfect.  An 
exact,  too  accurate,  imitation,  shows 
imitation  to  be  the  object ;  it  is  for 
the  outward  sense,  not  for  the  crea- 
tive mind.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
point  of  latour  which  the  sketch 
should  not  reach  ;  if  it  do,  it  becomes 
a  picture,  a  thing  of  art,  in  which  the 
great  principle  of  art,  the  working  of 
the  inventive  mind,  is  wanting. 

\jQt  it  not  be  understood  that  we 
are  encouraging  an  idleness,  a  sloven- 
liness in  working ;  on  the  contrary,  wc 
think  the  attainment  of  the  full  effect 
and  character  of  a  subject  its  highest 
finish,  and  not  to  be  reached  without 
care,  great  observation,  and  a  readi- 
ness of  hand,  the  result  of  much  toil. 
And  we  firmly  believe  that  many  re- 
sort to  a  minute  finishing,  as  they 
falsely  call  it,  to  disguise  their  igno- 
rance of,  and  want  of  power  in,  re- 
presenting the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant features  of  nature.  Nor  would 
we  depreciate  elaborate  studies  of  de- 
tail ;  they  are  quite  necessary  to  the 
painter ;  but  they  are  another  thing ; 
they  should  be  the  sketch,  and  not  a 
part  of  it.  They  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  future  use,  and  not  un- 
frequently  for  their  beauty  as  indi- 
vidual pictures.  But  there  is  a  whole- 
ness in  a  scene,  independent  of  them ; 
for  in  nature  they  are  not  first  ob- 
servable, scarcely  perceptible,  when 
the  first  thought  of  the  sketch  is  laid 
in  :  and  when  perceptible  for  any  cha- 
racter they  give,  a  very  alight  indica- 


tion will  tell  all  such  detail  should 
convey.  Indeed,  so  far  are  we  from 
depreciating  the  study  of  detail,  that 
we  should  almost  say  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  painter.  A  general 
acquaintance  with  the  scenery  of  na- 
ture may  bo  easily  acquired,  from 
which  invention  is  to  reach  a  facility ; 
but  a  necessity  of  truth  must  accom- 
pany the  inventive  process,  and  this 
implies  a  great  knowledge  of  particu- 
lars as  respects  form  and  colour.  Yet, 
besides  the  study  of  detail,  the  artist 
will  find  time  for  sketches  of  the  other 
character ;  and  from  them  he  will  ac- 
quire a  power  of  selection,  and,  to 
the  degree  of  his  capacity,  educate 
his  eye.  And  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  sketches  should  not  be,  though 
not  pictures,  yet  a  kind  of  pictures, 
we  would  insist  upon  their  possess- 
ing their  own  peculiar  charm,  their 
being  true  to  the  first  impressions  of 
nature,  aud  suggestive  of  something 
more. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method 
of  sketching  does  not  much  differ  from 
that  not  uncommonly  adopted  in  oil- 
painting,  where  the  old  Italian  rather 
than  the  Flemish  practice  is  consi- 
dered. 

We  thought  these  preliminary  re- 
marks npou  water-colour  sketching 
from  nature  not  verv  much  out  of 
place,  nor  inconsistent  with  our  inten- 
tion of  noticing  Mr  Hornet's  book  on 
"  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil,"  because 
there  are  apparently  some  points  of 
junction  between  the  two  methods,  or 
rather  practice,  arising  from  the  two 
materials ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  from  a  waut  of  knowing  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  (jenius,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  such  a  term,  of  the  materials, 
that  in  practice  they  l>ecomc  injurious 
to  each  other.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  as  to  their  respective 
estimation.  Unquestionably  the  great 
powers  of  art  can  only  be  completed 
in  oil-painting.  Such  a  picture  (land- 
scape) as  the  Peter  Martyr  could 
never  be  the  result  of  water-colour ; 
and  if  that  material  could  do  anything 
like  it,  it  would  be  with  so  great  a 
labour  that  the  attempt  would  not  be 
desirable.  The  great  ideas  of  the 
mind  require  oil-painting  for  their 
embodiment. 

Water-colours  are  best  adapted  for 
sketching  from  nature,  and  that  me- 
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thod  may,  we  think,  borrow  some 
force  from  the  other  practice ;  and  it  is 
on  that  account  that  we  have  ventured 
to  make  the  observations  we  have 
given,  and  to  detail  as  much  as  may 
be  the  practice  which  we  have  found 
tolerably  successful. 

There  are  objections  also  to  sketch- 
ing from  nature  in  oil,  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice.  An  incom- 
plete sketch  in  oil  seems  to  come  short 
of  the  power  of  the  material,  which 
leaves  upon  the  spectator  the  un com- 
fortableness of  a  desire  ungratified. 
In  water  colours,  even  an  incomplete 
sketch  seems  verging  upon  a  point  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  materials,  and 
is  therefore,  while  more  suggestive, 
more  perfect  as  a  work,  a  more  ac- 
complished truth,  fully  reaching,  and 
seeming  even  to  go  beyond  its  aim. 
And  this  consideration  is  of  some  im- 
portance, for  the  mind  is  displeased 
with  the  ungratified  want  of  that 
which  it  knows  the  materials  could 
supply;  it  becomes  wearied  with 
looking  for  more  than  is  given:  while 
in  the  other  case  no  such  want  is  put 
into  the  mind  by  the  material ;  and, 
more  being  done  than  might  have 
been  expected,  the  satisfaction  is  full 
and  continuous. 

Besides  this,  water-colour  sketches 
are  more  pleasantly  preserved,  are 
kept  in  portfolios,  and  easily  turned 
over — whereas  oil  sketches  are  at  the 
time  of  working  more  unmanagable, 
and  afterwards  difficult  to  dispose  and 
arrange ;  for  they  will  not  keep  their 
colour  without  air  and  light. 

It  now  occurs  to  us  that  we  have 
omitted  to  speak  of  sketches  on 
tinted  paper.  These  are  worked 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  described, 
excepting  that  more  opaque  colouring 
is  required  in  the  skies  and  distances 
when  they  are  of  any  depth.  In  some 
kinds  of  subjects  the  work  is  shortened 
by  the  use  of  tinted  paper.  We 
should  mention,  also,  that  the  best 
sketches  are  made  without  outline — 
the  lead -pencil  is  seldom  in  the  hand 
of  the  practised  artist — a  piece  of 
charcoal  suffices  to  mark  in  the  lead- 
ing lines  and  places  where  particular 
features  come;  and  by  passing  a 
handkerchief  lightly  over  these  lines, 
only  so  much  remains  as  will  guide 
the  eye,  and  be  no  impediment  to  the 
working. 


We  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
oil-painting  in  landscape,  for  which 
purpose  we  took  up  the  pen,  having 
in  view  to  notice  Mr  Burnet's  treatise. 
Mr  Burnet  is  a  sensible  man,  experi- 
enced in  art,  which  he  has  studied 
theoretically  and  practically.  His  se- 
veral treatises  are  very  valuable;  if 
they  are  deficient  in  laying  down  fully 
the  higher  principles  of  the  art,  they 
are  not  less  valuable  to  many  learners 
for  their  elementary  character.  His 
predilection  is  for  the  Dutch  school, 
which,  agreeing  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  considers  to  contain  the 
perfect  grammar  of  art. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  not  quite  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  this  decision,  for  if 
we  should  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Italian  art  is  the  most  perfect,  we 
should  make  up  our  grammar  from 
the  works  of  the  Italian  schools.  It 
is,  we  are  aware,  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  see  every  excellence  of  art  ex- 
clusively in  the  schools  of  Holland  and 
Flanders. 

The  Italian  are  of  a  higher  cast, 
and  here  we  speak  only  of  landscape; 
but,  like  the  best  poetry,  they  speak 
plainest  to  educated  minds — we  mean 
the  educated  in  art — for  the  best  art 
can  no  more  charm  the  uncultivated 
eye  than  the  best  music  the  untutored 
ear.  Painters,  therefore,  look  for  the 
grammar  of  art  in  those  masters  whom 
they  find  most  generally  to  please, 
and  this  may  be  the  cause  that  the 
grammars  of  art  stop  short,  and  are 
incomplete. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  Schools,  but  still  the  whole 
power  of  art  is  not  in  them.  Imita- 
tion merely  enters  too  largely  into 
their  system — not  indeed  too  largely 
for  their  purposes — but  those  purposes 
are  within  a  narrow  limit.  The 
greatness  of  the  Italian  schools — their 
first  appeals  to  the  mind  rather  than 
to  the  eye — appeals  for  which  too  often 
the  mind  is  unprepared — avert  the 
common  spectator  from  receiving  a 
clear  conception  of  their  technical  ex- 
cellences, the  modes  of  colouring,  of 
execution,  and  management  of  forms, 
which,  being  mostly  of  a  greater  in- 
tricacy, require  a  greater  skill.  But 
this  skill,  it  may  be  discernible  to 
those  who  look  for  it,  hides  itself  in 
the  prevalence  of  a  general  character. 
The  Italian  schools  have  both  more 
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variety  and  more  simplicity,  conse- 
quently a  far  wider  range,  and  a  ne- 
cessity of  more  enlarged  means. 

Before,  therefore,  we  should  venture 
to  recommend  one  desirous  of  applying 
himself  to  the  art  to  any  school,  to 
any  particular  grammar,  we  should 
tli ink  it  requisite  to  know  something 
of  the  general  character  of  his  mind, 
of  bis  tastes  and  feelings,  out  of  art. 
Even  in  language,  the  gentle,  the 
timid,  have  not  one  vocabulary  with 
the  bold  and  resolute.  Milton  and 
Spenser  utter  not  the  words,  nor  the 
music,  of  the  familiar  (Jay.  .-Eschylus 
u?ed  not  the  same  Greek  with  Sopho- 
cles or  Euripides.  The  mystery  of 
Cassandra's  prophetic  speech  was  of  a 
coined,  and  almost  hieroglyphic  elo- 
quence. In  paintiug,  this  preference 
to  the  particular  schools,  in  which 
alone  the  elements  of  art  arc  to  be 
learned,  has  had  an  injurious  effect, 
especially  of  late  years.  We  have 
had  one  original  English  painter, 
whose  genius  could  it  have  been  un- 
fortunately chained  down  to  the  tuition, 
would  have  become  enervated  under 
the  uncongenial  toil— Richard  Wilson. 
What  Dutch  or  Flemish  master  could 
he  have  stndied,  whose  stvle,  whose 
technical  practice,  he  could  with  any 
Impe  of  success  have  amalgamated 
with  his  own?  Yet,  what  deficiency 
of  knowledge  of  a  tolerably  good 
grammar  of  art  do  his  works  show  ? 
And  is  there  one  uf  our  after  English 
school  that  has  formed  himself  upon 
the  laud<d  models,  whose  pictures 
will  hang  as  companions  to  those  of 
Richard  Wilson?  It  is  true  he  was 
not  understood  in  his  day ;  the  public 
taste  was  not  then  educated  to  see 
hi*  merit ;  it  gave  the  prize  to  imbe- 
cility, and  was  slow  to  learn.     We 

m 

said  that  the  power  of  art  was  not  in 
the  Dutch  and  French  schools.  It 
maybe  said  that  we  forget  Rembrandt ; 
— by  no  means — he  is  an  exception, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  school  in  himself, 
and  has  little  really  in  common  with 
what  we  usually  designate  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish.  *  Even  in  his  manner 
of  working  in  the  great  body  of  his 
pigments,  whether  opaque  or  other- 
wise, be  more  nearly  resembles  some 
of  the  Italian :  the  aim  of  Rembrandt 
was  not  imitation. 

But  to  speak  of  the  Italian  land- 
scape painters.     They   are    not    so 


many,  that  a  difficulty  could  arise  in 
the  selection.  Mr  Burnet  makes 
mention  here  and  there  of  Claude,  and 
his  method  of  painting  trees ;  but  ho 
does  not  at  length  enter  into  bis  whole 
style,  nor  his  process  of  working.  Of 
Gaspar  Poussin — certainly  the  finest 
painter  of  pastoral  landscape,  and 
whose  whole  style  and  method  would 
be  more  worth  analysing  than  that  of 
any  other  painter — he  says  little 
indeed,  only  illustrating  by  one  of 
hia  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
bis  warm  breadth  of  foreground.  It 
must  be  observed  that  we  class  Claude 
and  Gaspar  Poussin  in  the  Italian 
school.  Titian's  landscapes  are  of 
an  ideal  colouring,  wonderfully  fine ; 
but,  being  better  adapted  to  the  histo- 
rical, we  would  scarcely  venture  to 
recommend  to  English  learners,  under 
their  present  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  differences  between  nature  and 
art,  to  receive  their  elementary  lessons 
from  that  great  master.  We  may 
however  remark,  that  his  richness 
was  the  result  of  continual  glazing. 
It  is  said  he  put  his  pictures  by  for 
years  to  harden,  that  he  might  glaze 
over  them  reputedly,  lie  is  sup- 
posed generally  to  have  painted  on  a 
white  ground,  though  not  always. 
In  the  Bolognese  school,  especially 
the  Caracci  and  Domenichino,  most 
perfect  rules  may  be  found.  It  is 
true  they  were  not  always  successful 
in  their  grounds,  which  wen*  generally 
red  or  brown :  and  it  is  supposed,  from 
some  chemical  action  of  the  red  in  the 
ground,  their  pictures  have  greatly 
darkened.  But  this  statement  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  part  arises 
from  our  modern  painters  addicting 
themselves  so  entirely  to  the  light 
scale  and  crude  unmixed  colouring. 
We  have  seen  many  pictures  of  this 
school  perfect  in  colouring,  very 
learned,  and  which  would  naturally 
suffer  with  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  scale  of  light  and  dark. 

For  general  purposes,  there  is  no 
method  perhaps  so  good  as  that  of 
Gaspar  Poussin.  1 1  is  style  is  neither 
too  much  ideal  for  our  Engliidi  scenery, 
nor  too  natural  for  art :  it  is  strictly 
learned:  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  pas- 
toral. 

Salvator  Rosa's  manner  la  more 
ragged  and  broken ;  in  other  respects, 
he  in  a  great  measure  resembles  Gas- 
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par  Poussin  in  his  method  of  working. 
Claude  was  a  more  laborious  artist : 
he  wrought  up  his  pictures  to  great 
perfection ;  he  chiefly  studied  atmo- 
sphere, and  succeeded  wonderfully; 
his  best  pictures  are  his  marine  and 
architectural  subjects.  He  painted 
very  solidly,  and  glazed,  and  worked 
oyer  bis  glazings,  with  attention  rather 
to  atmospheric  effect  and  gradation 
than  to  form  and  composition.  Hence, 
imperfect  as  are  his  works  in  some 
respects,  they  are  and  ever  will  be 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Claude's 
method  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters.  These  methods  have  been 
well  described  by  Mr  Burnet.  We 
are  surprised,  however,  to  find  him 
in  error  with  regard  to  a  pigment — 
speaking  of  Hobbima's  trees,  he  says 
"  they  arc  brought  up  against  the 
sky  with  great  richness  and  trans- 
parency, sometimes  the  colour  being 
of  burnt  sienna  and  Prussian  blue — or 
at  all  events,  dark  ochre  or  raw  sienna, 
and  blue."  Hobbima  was  bom  about 
the  year  1611.  Prussian  blue  was 
not  discovered  till  a  century  after 
that  date. 

We  have  recommended  a  palette  of 
few  colours  in  our  remarks  on  sketch- 
ing from  nature  in  water  colours. 
We  should  venture  to  give  the  same 
advice  for  painting  in  oil,  where  a 
greater  number  of  pigments  is  the  less 
necessary,  as  the  power  of  the  medium 
enables  the  painter  to  make  a  still 
greater  variety  of  tints  from  a  few. 
The  list  of  coloure  given  by  Mr  Bur- 
net, as  to  be  found  in  colour-shops, 
contains  not  less  than  sixty-nine.  It 
is  astonishing  that  Mr  Burnet  should 
mark  with  an  asterisk,  as  umost  use- 
ful, and  necessary  to  get  well  acquainted 
with,"  so  many  as  twenty-five.  We 
believe  five  or  six  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  for  the  Caracci,  and 
Domenichino,  and  Gaspar  Poussin. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  of 
painting  of  these  artists  may  not  be 
misplaced  here.  The  Caracci  were 
the  more  solid  in  their  works,  though, 
painting  over  a  dark  ground,  it  more 
seldom  appears  through  than  in  the 
other  painters  of  their  school.  Do- 
menichino seems  to  have  laid  in  his 
subject  with  great  breadth,  using  in 
full  pencil  semi-transparent  colours, 
of  the   greatest    harmony,    slightly 


varying  them,  in  the  progress,  with 
more  or  less  of  each.  These  were 
yellow  ochre,  either  bnrnt  ochre  or 
Venetian  red  and  black,  or  bine. 
These  few  colours  will  make  a  won- 
drous variety  of  tints ;  and  if  the 
ground  be,  however  slightly,  seen 
through,  the  effect  will  be  rich.  Bnt 
Domenichino,  when  this  was  dry, 
went  over  the  whole  again  freely  with 
a  full  pencil  of  liquid  colours,  the 
same  as  at  first,  varying  his  work  in 
this  peculiar  manner,  leaving  a  larger 
portion  of  the  greener  tint  over  that 
which  is  most  red,  and  the  red  over 
the  green — the  whole  being  a  shade 
deeper.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that, 
without  being  absolutely  dark,  the 
mass  is  deep  and  extremely  rich.  To 
attain  anything  like  this  power,  the 
Flemish  painters  are  obliged  to  make 
their  very  transparent  browns  very 
much  darker,  and  lose  thereby  the 
ever- changing  variety  of  colour  amid 
the  greatest  simplicity,  which  is  so 
potent  and  so  fascinating,  making  in 
effect  the  real  "chiaroscuro."  Edging 
this  great  breadth  are  laid  the  lighter 
tones,  in  substance,  and  with  a  still 
stronger  variety  of  parts  and  shades, 
of  the  opaque.  This  deep  rich  me- 
thod gives  wonderful  clearness  to  the 
azure  of  his  mountains  and  skies,  on 
which  again  this  rich  and  simple 
colouring  of  varying  red  and  cool 
green  blending  into  it,  in  bold  pro- 
jecting trees,  increases  still  more  the 
lucid  atmosphere.  We  once  copied  a 
picture  by  Domenichino  in  this  manner, 
and  were  told  by  some  artists,  who 
saw  our  commencement,  that  we 
should  never  attain  by  it  the  power 
and  depth  of  the  original,  and  that 
we  must  use  asphaltum.  We  replied, 
that  we  did  not  think  the  original 
painter  used  any  brown  at  all,  nor  is 
it  necessary  with  a  red  ground.  We 
showed  them  the  picture  after  we  had 
completed  the  process ;  they  remarked 
triumphantly  that  we  had,  after  all, 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  asphaltum, 
and  were  surprised  when  we  assured 
them  that  we  had  entirely  adhered  to 
the  method  we  had  proposed.  We 
say  further,  that  asphaltum,  from  its 
extreme  transparency  and  strength, 
would  have  destroyed  the  depth,  and 
reduced  the  real  under  paint  to  a  mere 
ground,  over  which  it  would  have 
acted  as  a  stain,  and  effected  what 
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may  be  technically  called  rottenness. 
And  this  is  a  defect  sometimes  fonnd 
— though,  we  admit,  rarely — in  some 
works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools. 

The  method  of  Gaspar  Poussin  was 
likewise  extremely  simple — general  in 
his  colouring,  but  of  great  variety  in 
its  tints ;  but  so  generalised,  and  so 
slightly  varying,  that  they  are  rather 
felt  than  seen,  felt  in  the  entire  avoid- 
ance of  monotony.  He  painted  for 
the  most  part  on  a  red  ground — some- 
times we  have  imagined  that  it  was 
vermilion,  for  dots  of  vermilion  are 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  his  pictures ; 
bat  we  rather  incline  to  think  that  he 
used  that  colour  in  making  his  pearly 
grays.  He  was  more  fond  of  showing 
his  ground  than  Domcnichiuo,  and 
played  over  it  with  a  lighter  pencil, 
especially  in  his  roads  and  foregrounds, 
which  are  marked  with  great  freedom 
and  precision  of  execution — using 
rather  a  greater  body  of  his  pigment 
than  much  lighter  tints  for  his  half 
lights,  even  the  strongest  lights  not 
being  rendered  without  broken  colour. 
He  is  partial  to  deep  and  refreshing 
greens  for  bis  masses  of  trees,  or 
rather  masses  of  wood,  which  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  to  portraiture 
of  trees:  richness  is  here  giveu  by 
laying  in  with  a  full  pencil  the  masses 
of  dark  gray  greens,  and  clearing 
away  partially  portions  to  let  the  rich 
red  of  the  grouud  shine  through.  The 
parts  are  then  brought  out  with 
slightly  more  opaque  colour,  put  ou 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  the 
parts  should  assume.  Upon  these  the 
higher  lights  are  firmly  painted — not 
by  individual  touches,  but  in  a  massy 
manucr,  letting  them  lose  themselves 
as  they  descend  into  the  more  shaded; 
and  they  arc  worked  in  with  a  great 
play  of  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  very 
motion  and  blowing  about  of  the 
foliage.  His  manner  was  throughout 
remarkably  rapid;  and  as  this  rapidity 
was  the  result  of  great  decision,  it 
conveys  a  charm  that  no  high  finish, 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word 
jinish,  can  give,  for  it  aptly  repre- 
sents the  very  freedom  of  nature.  The 
greater  part  of  his  picture  U  made  up 
of  semi-opaque  colour.  You  will 
never  see  the  Flemish  transparency ; 
but  a  depth  that  perfect  transparency 


can  never  give.  He  seldom  laid  on  a 
very  great  body  of  opaque  colour,  un- 
less to  drive  it  about  into  smaller  por- 
tions with  an  unloaded  brush;  and 
nearest  his  greatest  opacity  he  would 
remove  some  of  the  paint,  to  show 
slightly  the  ground.  He  used  but 
few  colours ;  and  his  work  was  never 
impeded  by  the  distraction  of  innu- 
merable pigments  on  his  palette.  In- 
deed, the  few  we  have  mentioned 
would  suffice  to  make  every  variety 
which  we  see  in  his  pictures.  It  is 
surprising  that,  so  large  a  portion  of 
Mr  Burnet's  book  being  taken  up 
with  skies,  he  gives  no  account  of 
those  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  whose  skips 
arc  at  once  most  true  and  most  poeti- 
cal. No  painter  ever  so  well  adapted 
his  skies  to  his  landscape,  for  he 
makes  both  of  one  composition ;  they 
literally  unite,  for  often  one  composi- 
tion line  takes  in  a  portion  of  the 
landscape  and  the  sky — that  is,  the 
two  making  one  mass,  to  correspond 
with  the  other  masses.  He  was  well 
aware,  too,  that  illumination  is  not 
whiteness — his  skies  are  not  white. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  one  kind 
of  sky  ;  he  was  us  great  in  describing 
the  pastoral  storm  as  the  calm  repose. 
The  winds  have  motion,  and  take  the 
boughs,  and  bend  the  branches,  mid 
toss  the  foliage  with  wonderful  effect 
and  truth.  Though  it  has  been  said 
he  could  paint  a  tolerably  large  pic- 
ture in  a  day,  his  pictures  show  that 
his  skies  are"  not  one  paintiug.  The 
working  over  the  first  layer  is  very 
visible.  It  has*  been  said  that  the 
pictures  of  this  master  have  in  many 
instances  become  black :  it  may  be  so 
in  some  few,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  as  estimable  for  their  colour 
as  "for  their  composition  and  execu- 
tion. They  are  strictly  pastoral— fre- 
quently, indeed,  a  high  pastoral,  such 
as  may  have  been  wbeu  Pan  reigned, 
and  shepherds  pi|>ed  or  conversed 
without  care,  and  looked  a  kinship 
with  the  woods  and  rucks.  He  dashed 
in  bis  waterfalls  with  a  few  touches, 
never  painting  a  waterfall  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture,  as  did  Iluysdael, 
but  bimply  a*  a  part  of  the  life  and 
motion  of  his  pastoral  landsca]*, 
breathing  its  air  of  freedom  and  de- 
light. As  a  painter  of  a  waterfall, 
making  it  his  picture,  no  one  has  ever 
reached  the  excellence  of  Ruysd.iel, 
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from  whom  we  should  say,  after 
Poussin  and  the  Bolognese,  the  most 
complete  grammar  for  the  use  of  the 
English  school  may  be  extracted. 

In  the  directions  to  his  pupil-friend, 
Mr  Burnet,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  re- 
commends megnlp,  that  fruitful  source 
of  all  mischief,  of  cracking  and  of  loss 
of  brilliancy.  He  seems  partly  aware 
of  this,  by  recommending  it,  after  the 
mastic  varnish  has  been  added  to  the 
drying  oil,  to  be  put  on  the  fire  that 
the  turpentine  might  evaporate.  This 
may  be  some  improvement,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  mastic  is 
a  soft  gum,  and  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion by  the  atmosphere.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  the  harder  var- 
nishes are  now  superseding  megulp, 
for  which  advance,  or  rather  retro- 
gression to  the  medium  of  the  old 
masters,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  East- 
lake's  Materials,  We  have  used  with 
great  pleasure  the  amber  varnish,  and 
are  told  by  a  friend,  who  has  made  ex- 
periments, that  it  can  be  rendered 
strongly  drying  without  sugar  of  lead 
or  copperas,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  by 
being  long  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  but  not  being  burnt.  It  is  fur- 
ther said  that  all  the  amber  is  not  thus 
taken  up ;  and  it  may  be  that  undry- 
ing  portion  may  be  thus  left  undis- 
solved. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  Mr 
Burnet's  book  rather  obscurely  word- 
ed— we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we 
understand  what  he  means  by  the  sky- 
line repeating  the  subject.  We 
should  have  considered  opposing  it 
more  true  to  pictorial  effect.  Nor  is 
the  following  clear,  —  u  You  will  ob- 
serve in  nature,  both  in  mid- day  and 
evening  effects,  that  objects  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  sun  have  not 
only  more  defined  light  and  shade, 
but  are  more  divided  in  their  colours; 
and  looking  towards  the  north,  you 
will  see  buildings,  &c.  that  come  dark  off 
the  sky,  from  being  in  shadow  under 
the  sun's  light,  are  rendered  lighter 
than  the  sky  itself  behind  them." 
Surely  if  we  look  to  the  north,  and 
the  sun  is  in  the  south,  the  buildings 
are  not  in  shadow  under  the  sun's 
light,  but  have  the  light  upon  them. 
There  is  something  here  omitted,  or 
there  is  a  misprint.  "I  mention,'1 
lie  adds,  "  all  these  things  that  your 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  them ;  for 


unless  you  contemplate  the  various 
changes  the  position  of  the  light  pro- 
duces upon  objects,  you  will  never  bo 
able  to  give  a  true  representation  of 
them;  and  remember,  that  objects 
approach  the  eye  from  their  strength 
of  colour,  as  well  as  strength  of  sha- 
dow ;  therefore  your  fields  or  moun- 
tains onght  to  belong  to  the  tone  of 
your  sky,  more  than  to  the  landscape 
in  general.  Ton  will  find  many  ex- 
amples of  this  in  all  fine  works,  from 
Titian  down  to  Rubens,  and  from 
the  great  Flemish  colourist  down  to 
Gainsborough,  whose  scheme  of  col- 
ouring was  built  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. 

There  are  some  good  remarks  in  the 
Letter  on  Trees. 

"All  trees  differ  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance— Borne  with  regard  to  the  slie 
and  shape  of  their  foliage,  and  others 
are  more  distinguishable  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  branches :  some,  from  their 
grand  and  regular  appearance,  may  be 
more  applicable  to  historical  or  classic 
subjects,  while  other*,  from  their  ragged 
and  picturesque  shapes,  are  more  adapted 
to  scenes  of  familiar  life.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  choosing  those  whose  forms 
are  most  conducive  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  trees  of  Titian  possess  this  quality 
in  the  highest  degree;  and  those  forming 
the  landscape  to  his  picture  of  the  ( Death 
of  Peter  Martyr/  dispute  the  palm  for 
attraction  with  the  figures  themselves. 
The  style  with  which  the  trees  of  Titian 
rise  up  in  the  air,  the  mode  in  which  the 
branches  shoot  out  from  the  stem,  both 
in  advancing  to  the  spectator  and  reced- 
ing from  him,  are  perfect  examples  of 
tins  department  of  the  art.  Nor  is  the 
leafing  less  worthy  of  notice;  never  either 
too  trifling  in  size,  nor  too  large  in  cha- 
racter. The  trees  of  Titian  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of  his  historical 
compositions,  both  as  respects  their  form 
and  depth  of  colouring;  and  this  unison 
and  harmony  we  observe  in  all  our  cele- 
brated landscape  painters: — for  example, 
how  well  do  the  trees  of  Claude  (such 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  in  its  broad 
soft  foliage  and  gray  stems)  assist  in  the 
general  effect  of  his  picture.  Nor  in  the 
landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa,  cast  amid 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Alps,  do  we  per- 
ceive the  rugged  rock  and  indented  cavern 
claim  any  alliance  but  with  the  wild 
chesnut,  whose  riven  bark  and  broad- 
leafed  branches  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  whole.  And  if 
yon  turn  your  attention  to  the  landscapes 
of  the  Dutch  Masters,  such  as  Hobbima, 
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Ruysdael,  Waterloo,  and  Wynants,  yon 
will  notice  the  same  natural  combinations: 
the  stunted  oak,  the  rugged  hawthorn, 
the  pollard  willow,  all  lend  their  aid  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  scene.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  observe  the  surrounding  imagery 
not  only  influences  the  taste  of  the  artist, 
but  leads  his  study  to  those  objects  pre- 
sented to  his  pencil.  I  am  more  anxious 
that  your  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
these  circumstances,  as  you  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  led  astray  in  composing  land- 
scapes of  a  heterogeneous  character, 
where  one  part  destroys  the  truth  and 
natural  effect  of  the  other." 

We  observe  that  Mr  Burnet  here 
uses  the  word  picturesque  In  its  false 
technical  meaning.  Is  the  stunted 
oak  more  picturesque  than  the  trees 
in  the  Peter  Martyr?  The  picturesque 
has  its  only  existence  in  propriety. 
He  has  given  in  a  plate  a  slight  out- 
line of  the  trees  of  the  Peter  Martyr, 
but  they  lose  their  effect  in  this  tran- 
script. Is  it  that  they  want  the 
angels  in  the  sky,  and  the  murdered 
man,  over  whom  they  should  suspend, 
as  it  were,  the  branch  of  shelter,  for 
sympathy,  and  the  murderer,  from 
whom  the  trunks  should  seem  to 
shrink  back,  abhorrent  of  the  foul 
deed  ?  Is  he  not  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  locality  of  Salvator's 
studies?  He  might  have  noticed  that 
it  is  only  the  rugged  character  that 
Salvator  Rosa  preserves ;  he  ever 
omits  the  vivid  greens,  and  takes 
away  the  gloss  and  smoothness  from 
the  leafage — this  he  does,  preferring 
the  nature  of  his  ideal  to  the  actual 
and  external.  Now,  .as  regards  art, 
there  is  something  very  curious  in 
this  diversity  of  character  in  trees. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  search  a 
little  into  the  philosophy  of  it.  Why 
is  it  that  some  painters,  indeed  nearly 
all  the  Italian,  choose  the  overarching 
foliage,  the  pensile  boughs,  if  the 
study  of  nature  alone  was  their  ob- 
ject ?  The  thorn  and  the  oak  grow 
together  among  trees  of  this  charac- 
ter. Why,  on  the  contrary,  do  Ruys- 
dael  and  Hobbima,  and  all  the  pain- 
ters of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  school, 
shun  that  character  of  trees  which  the 
Italians  select  ?  There  are  doubtless 
good  reasons — we  know  and  feel  there 
are,  for  we  cannot  imagine  an  intro- 
duction into  a  picture  by  Ruysdael, 
of  the  foliage,  the  bending  boughs, 
and  deep  shadow- making  leafage  of 


Gaspar  Poussin.  Should  we  not  be 
equally  shocked  at  a  portion  of  a  pic- 
ture by  Gaspar  being  obliterated, 
to  make  room  for  a  well-executed 
portion  of  one  by  Ruysdael  or 
Hobbima  ?  It  is  said,  and  said  truly, 
there  would  be  an  incongruity — but 
the  why  is  not  so  clear.  We  see  the 
different  kinds  not  unfrequently  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same  soil,  and  our  poets 
love  to  enumerate  them,  when  they 
would  paint  in  words  their  scenes  of 
peculiar  beauty.  See  with  what  trees 
Spenser  clothes  his  pleasant  grove : — 

"  Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

and  by. 
The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine  prop  elme,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspine,  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  fune- 
ral 1. 
The  lawrel,  meed  of  mightie  conqueroure 
And  poets  sage,  the  firre  that  weepeth  still, 
The  -willow  worn  of  forlorne  paramours, 
The  eugh  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 
The  birch  for  shaftes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill, 
The  mirrhe  sweete  bleeding   in  the  bitter 

wound, 
The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitful  1  olive,  and  the  platane  round, 
The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward 
sound/1 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  poets 
paint  vaguely;  the  eye  sees  only  what 
the  mind  wills.  The  diorama  moves 
— the  scene  is  not  arrested  in  its  con- 
fusion. But  we  do  see  a  great  variety 
in  nature,  and  are  not  offended — we 
see  the  trees  of  Poussin  and  Ruysdael 
growing  together.  We  frequently 
see  the  slim  and  tall  poplar  over- 
topping the  huge  and  spreading  oak. 
We  see  then  that  the  oak  is  dwarfed 
— but  we  are  not  offended,  unless  we 
refer  the  scene  to  the  principles  of 
art.  We  then  find  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  mind  to  dignify  the  oak, 
and  in  our  transcript  would  not  see 
it  so  dwarfed.  If,  then,  the  poplar 
dwarfs  the  oak,  that  we  would  fain 
have  high  as  well  as  broad,  that  it 
may  be  huge.  Do  not  the  principles 
of  art  make  conditions  for  all  trees  ? 
The  painter  seizes  on  one  condition, 
one  characteristic,  which,  if  he  be  poeti- 
cal, he  forms  into  a  sentiment,  and 
this  sentiment  requires  congruity ;  and 
where  a  particular  sentiment  is  in  the 
general,  the  painter  avoids  those  forms 
that  have  the  sentimental  tendency. 

Thus,    the    pendent    leaves    and 
hanging  boughs — whether  they  recede: 
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and  form  deep  hollows,  or  meet  and 
associate,  or  look  Narcissus- like  into 
the  waters — always  more  or  less  con- 
vey some  sentiment.  They,  in  fact, 
appear  sentient  in  themselves,  to  have 
a  motion  of  life ;  and  their  very  leaves 
arc  tongues  that  utter  whisperings — 
there  is  a  solemn  mystery  within  their 
hollows.  The  painter,  feeling  this, 
makes  it  the  sentiment  of  his  picture, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoids  an 
nncommunicating  leafage,  and  inex- 
pressive trunks  and  boughs ;  and  as 
much  as  he  may,  he  gives  even  to 
rocks  and  stones,  skies,  and  even  his 
very  lights  and  shadows,  this  inter- 
changing expression  of  sentiment. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
certain  forms  that  have  naturally,  by 
their  bending  and  receding,  this  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  being  the  case,  they 
are  omitted  in  the  pictures  of  those 
artists  whose  object  is  to  portray  the 
common  and  everyday  look  of  na- 
ture, whose  expression  is  unstamped 
by  other  thonght  or  feeling  than  such 
as  the  rude  uncultured  walkers  in  the 
woods  might  entertain.  In  the  pic- 
ture of  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the  trees  shrink  back  from 
the  presence  of  the  woodman — they 
arc  poetically  sentient.  There  is  the 
god  Mercury  in  the  stream.  His 
picture  would  be  even  of  less  value 
than  his  statue  in  the  fable,  had  Hob- 
bima  or  Cuyp  put  him  in  one  of  their 
reedy  ditches.  Could  Tobit  and  the 
Angel  come  out  of  a  pool  of  Wynants'? 
No  bleeding  myrtle,  growing  by  the 
oaks  of  Ruysdael,  will  ever  tell  the 
tale  of  Polydorus  with  effect. 

The  poplars  round  u  Poplar  Hall" 
will  never  pass  for  the  sisters  of  Phae- 
ton. In  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures, the  business  of  everyday  lire  is 
everything— respectable  toil  is  the 
best  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  pictorial  land.  They  cannot 
afford  to  run  into  the  vagaries  of  sen- 
timental incongruities — and  thus  their 
works  are  perfect  to  their  intention, 
as  were  those  of  the  Italian  schools, 
particularly  Gaspar  Poussin,  to  their 
insight  into  a  more  sentient  nature. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
unravelled  the  threads  of  this  philoso- 
phy. There  may  be  some  truth  in 
our  hasty  theory— we  throw  it  out 
as  a  venture  that  may  be  marketable 
for  better  opinions. 
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We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr 
Burnet  in  his  estimation  of  the 
degree  of  nature  in  the  landscapes 
of  Rubens. 

"  As  I  have  mentioned  the  two  gnat 
founders  of  landscape  painting,  Titian 
and  Rubens,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on 
the  landscapes  of  the  great  Flemish 
painter.  The  works  of  Rubens  in  this 
department  are  slight,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  either  much  glazing  or 
detail ;  most  of  them  were  painted  in  a 
journey  through  Flanders,  taken  on 
account  of  his  health.  But  slight  as 
they  are,  they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
nature,  given  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  hot  and  cold  colours,  and  there- 
fore to  be  viewed  on  this  broad  principle 
alone.  Look  at  the  Rubens  landscape 
in  the  National  Gallery,  presented  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  judge  for 
yourself.  And  always  bear  this  in  mind, — 
if  you  lay  out  your  work  on  a  broad,  in- 
telligent principle,  whether  you  give 
much  detail  or  little,  it  will  command 
attention." 

Whatever  Rubens  did  was  of 
power,  and  that  is  certainly  seen 
in  bis  landscapes ;  but  in  those  whose 
scenes  are  of  the  most  homely 
kind,  there  is  a  power  in  the  colour- 
ing quite  at  variance  with  the  sub- 
jects. Had  we  been  acquainted  with 
the  landscapes  only  through  Bolo- 
wert's  admirable  engravings,  we 
should  have  acknowledged  the  fasci- 
nating band  of  a  high  genius;  but 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  lauded 
specimens  in  the  National  Gallery, 
we  confess  that  the  eccentricity  of 
the  colouring,  and  that  of  scenes 
professedly  of  the  humblest  kind,  has 
quite  destroyed  the  pleasure  which 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  painter 
in  other  respects  would  have  given. 
In  colouring,  they  are  really  more 
unlike  nature  than  any  pictures  we 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  browns 
and  yellows  are  quite  outrageous, 
and  not,  as  we  think,  tempered  with 
the  cool  colours  Mr  Burnet  sees  in 
them.  The  Chateau  of  the  Artist— that 
so  much  lauded  by  Mr  Burnet — has 
always  appeared  to  us  disagreeable. 
The  violent  blood-stained  browns 
are  like  no  earth ;  and  there  is  a  little- 
ness, a  multiplicity  of  littlenesses,  in 
the  distance,  that  makes  all  the 
foreground  violence  worse.    In 
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the  colouring  is  a  vagary ;  it  neither 
tells  the  subject  nor  assists  it;  nor 
does  it  represent  morning,  even- 
ing, or  mid-day,  though  the  writer 
of  the  National  Gallery  Print -Book 
assures  the  reader  it  is  an  autumnal 
morning.  The  scene  is  dank  and 
hateful.  There  is  another  in  the  col- 
lection— a  small  sunset — but  such  as 
eyes  never  beheld,  yet  the  subject 
demanded  simple  truth.  We  should 
almost  be  tempted  again  to  ask, — 
u  Was  Rubens  a  colourist?" 

The  opinion  of  a  modern  artist  in 
favour  or  in  dispraise  of  a  contempo- 
rary must  be  taken  with  caution, 
especially  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  works  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Mr  Burnet  takes  occasion 
to  find  fault  with  the  faultless  Van- 
dervelde,  for  the  "  fixed  in  the  form 
and  treatment  of  the  waves,"  as 
destructive  of  the  undulating,  un- 
steady character  of  sea;  and  com- 
pares with  it  a  sea-piece  by  Turner, 
both  in  the  Bridge  water  collection. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  these  two 
pictures  were  exhibited  some  years 
ago,  side  by  side,  in  the  British 
Institution.  If  the  eye  could  take  in 
at  once  every  painted  wave,  and 
distant  portion  of  sea,  we  should  still 
differ  from  the  criticism ;  for  the  law 
of  the  sea  would  render  any  one 
portion  pretty  much  as  Vandervelde 
has  painted  it ;  nor  is  the  actual 
motion  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
least  destroyed,  because  the  eye  does 
not  see  all  at  once  in  detail.  The 
motion  of  Vandervelde'sseas  is  perfect, 
and  the  transparent  depth  of  the 
water,  in  which  we  remember  think- 
ing the  companion  picture  deficient. 
Had  Vandervelde  been  painting  an 
historical  sea,  he  would  have  been 
less  accurate,  or  rather  less  precise, 
in  bis  forms.  The  author  remarks 
elsewhere,  that  Vandervelde  never 
painted  green  water.  His  scenes, 
it  may  be  remembered,  were  off  the 
coast  of  Holland. 

He  particularly  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  his  learner  friend  to  the 
eleventh  letter,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  valuable  passage  :— 

*  With  regard  to  lines,  you  will  find  a 
perpendicular  has  its  greatest  antagonist 
in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  lines  neces- 
sary to  harmonise  the  two  are  conse- 


quently oblique  lines.  Now,  as  these 
lines  incline  more  or  less  to  extremes, 
they  do  not,  by  such  inclination,  give 
increase  of  force ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
break  down  and  soften,  by  their  harmo- 
nious agreement,  those  lines  with  which 
they  accord.  So,  in  light  and  shade, 
black  and  white  are  the  two  extremes, 
and  can  only  be  united  by  the  presence 
of  middle-tint.  According  as  this  half- 
tint  is  regulated  will  depend  the  force 
of  either  of  the  opposites.  If  it  is  of  a 
light  scale,  the  dark  will  have  more 
point  and  strength — if  of  a  deep  shade, 
the  white  will  have  the  greater  value. 
Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  regulating 
the  half-tint  according  as  we  wish  to 
increase  the  power  of  either  the  light  or 
dark  objects.  Likewise,  in  colour,  we 
shall  find  the  same  law  will  operate 
towards  a  similar  result.  For  example, 
take  blue,  red,  and  yellow — the  three 
primitive  colours — and  let  a  green  be 
added  to  the  group,  the  red  will  gain 
an  ascendency  by  the  blue  and  yellow 
being  harmonised  by  the  compound 
colour  ;  or,  in  the  place  of  a  green,  let  a 
purple  be  present,  the  '  yellow  will  in- 
crease in  value  from  the  same  cause. 
This  is  the  reason  why  cold  colours  have 
more  force  in  a  warm  picture,  and  warm 
colours  in  a  cold/' 

With  regard  to  the  lines — the  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular,  affected 
by  the  oblique — we  would  suggest, 
that,  to  restore  the  force  of  the  per- 
pendicular, lessened  by  the  oblique, 
the  oblique  should  be  repeated,  as 
reflected  in  a  mirror:  the  perpen- 
dicular will  then  seem  to  rise  more 
than  before  the  oblique  lines  were 
added. 

Among  the  plates,  there  is  a  very 
good  one  of  detail,  from  a  sketch  by 
Mr  William  Simson.  It  has  quite 
the  charm  of  a  daguerreotype.  It  is 
indeed  in  itself  a  picture — much  more 
so  than  many  by  Wynants,  where 
an  ambitious  landscape  has  been 
added. 

We  find  it  time  to  draw  to  a  close. 
The  readers  of  Mr  Burnet's  thin 
book — and  we  hope  they  are  and 
will  be  many — cannot  fail  to  find  in 
it  both  amusement  and  instruction. 
It  will  surely  do  its  part  to  promote  a 
love  of  Art,  and,  in  promoting  a  love 
of  Art,  it  will  be  a  key  to  that  garden- 
gate  of  Nature,  where  all  who  enter 
in,  and  admiringly  love,  in  the  end 
become  wiser  ana  better. 
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Tho8b  who  are  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the 
British  Government,  know  that  it  is 
worked  by  three  classes  of  public  per- 
sons. First,  by  the  leaders  of  public 
office,  the  heads  of  departments— em- 
phatically the  Ministry.  Thoso  are 
the  individuals  who,  having  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  ability  in 
the  House— or  being  most  fortunate  in 
their  connections  with  great  families — 
or  being  sustained  by  old  pledges  of 
party,  are  naturally  looked  up  to  in  all 
changes,  exert  the  largest  influence 
in  Parliament,  and  give  the  strongest 
security  to  their  partisans  for  the 
permanence  of  Ministerial  power. 

The  next  class  are  also  a  race  of 
important  mark—generally  recruited 
from  the  professions,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  won  over  to  political 
pursuits  by  the  glitter  of  their  pros- 
pects, rather  than  by  any  original 
passion  for  wielding  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth.  Those  men  are 
generally  persons  of  adroit  and  intelli- 
gent minds — by  no  means  negligent 
of  their  own  interests :  not  too  ten- 
derly attached  to  either  side — equally 
familiar  with  both;  and  not  at  ail 
disinclined  to  see  virtue  in  a  rising 
party,  as  well  as  to  honour  it  in  one 
in  possession.  Holding  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  political  struggle 
which  lawyers  hold  to  the  bar,  but 
few  among  them  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  look  beyond  their  political 
brief,  and  for  the  time  are  apt  to  re- 
gard the  retaining  fee  as  deciding  the 
case. 

This  class  mix  largely  in  society, 
and  are  generally  among  its  pleasant- 
est  members.  Knowing  all  the  minor 
matters  of  Whitehall,  they  figure  with 
peculiar  lustre,  however  with  borrowed 
light,  in  the  more  mixed  associations 
of  the  metropolis.  Cabinet  anecdotes 
drop  with  prodigious  effect  into  the 
lap  of  the  merely  fashionable  world. 
To  have  emerged  from  the  whispering 
circle  of  the  Treasury,  confers  a 
character  of  importance  in  the  Clubs, 
inexplicable  out  of  London ;   and,  to 


have  hinted  the  first  intelligence  of  a 
Ministerial  fall,  or  predicted,  by  a  frag- 
ment of  gentle  panegyric,  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  luminary  to  the  Cabinet 
galaxy,  establishes  a  reputation  for 
life,  in  all  the  banquets  of  the  most 
epicurean  city  between  the  poles. 

Those  men  are  absolutely  essential 
to  an  Administration.  They  are  the 
organs,  by  which  the  secret  and 
secluded  men  of  the  Cabinet  receive 
and  give  impressions ;  they  are  the 
ears  and  eyes  by  which  the  Dii  ma- 
jorum  gentium  learn  what  the  level 
world  is  doing ;  they  are  the  restless 
feelers  by  which  the  body  of  the  state 
discovers  its  way. 

But  they  sometimes  render  other 
services.  From  them  emanates  many  a 
piquant  paragraph  in  the  party  jour- 
nals ;  wc  may  trace  them  in  those 
prompt  denials  which  tear  up  a  whole 
tissue  of  neatly  wrought  fiction ;  we 
may  find  them  in  the  "  sincere  assur- 
ances" which  thicken  round  the  death 
bed  of  a  Cabinet  with  congratulations 
on  its  health  ;  and  always  detect  them 
in  a  prodigious  burst  of  horror  against 
official  obliquity,  and  an  overflow  of 
eloquence  on  the  necessity  of  speaking 
truth  to  a  nation  so  u  philosophical, 
well-informed,  and  incapable  of  being 
deceived  "  as  Britain.  In  fact  those 
contributions,  however  written,  have 
an  unmistakeable  air,  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the 
general  work  of  the  journalist — an  air 
of  business,  a  matter-of-fact  style,  a 
sort  of  self-reliance  which  belongs  to 
those  who  are  in  the  secret,  and  who 
can  afford  to  tell  a  part  of  the  truth, 
with  a  sufficient  reserve  of  the  re- 
mainder, to  give  weight  to  what  they 
choose  to  divulge.  The  early  numbers 
of  the  Anti- Jacobin  were  a  capital  spe- 
cimen of  this  style.  Paragraphs,  thus 
coming  with  the  stamp  of  office,  have 
somewhat  the  same  sort  of  effect  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  which 
the  flinging  of  a  squib  might  have  in 
the  quiet  street  of  a  village  at  midnight. 
It  opens  every  eye  at  once,  some  to 
the  glare,  some  to  the  danger  of  their 
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climbing  trees  at  school.  We  should 
have  conjectured  that  this  habit  had 
some  connection  with  robbing  bird's 
nests;  but  the  biographer,  rather 
more  poetically,  regards  it  as  a  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  with  the  object 
of  feeding  those  thoughts  which  rise 
above  the  world.  The  boy  was  a 
philosopher,  in  a  study  of  leaves  and 
branches! 

At  length  he  was  removed  to  Ox- 
ford, in  consequence  of  a  kind  of 
pledge  given  by  his  father  to  General 
Cornwallis.  Christ  Church  bad  then 
at  its  head  a  man  who  "  looms  large," 
as  the  sailors  say,  in  Academic  recol- 
lections. Cyril  Jackson  was,  in  those 
days,  the  "  Thunderer"  of  Oxford— 
a  personage  whose  bushy  brows, 
stentorian  voice,  and  magisterial 
manner  frightened  generation  after 
generation  of  gownsmen  into  involun- 
tary reverence ;  and  who,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  one  half  of  Academic 
mankind,  and  the  unutterable  aston- 
ishment of  the  other,  was  actually 
said  "  to  have  refused  a  bishopric." 

But  Cyril  Jackson  was  an  honest 
and  an  able  man,  and  an  honour  to 
Westminster,  where  he  had  first  im- 
bibed scholarship.  As  preceptor  to 
George  IV.,  he  certainly  accomplished 
the  difficult  object  of  giving  classic 
taste  to  a  youth  who  had  the  world  at 
his  discretion,  and,  as  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  he  greatly  raised  the  charac- 
ter of  the  venerable  university. 
Offered  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  ho 
rejected  it  for  the  more  tranquil 
supremacy  of  his  college,  and  sinned 
only  in  the  delicacy  by  which  he 
shrank  from  wealth  and  fame.  But 
such  a  man  ought  to  have  bequeathed 
to  the  world  some  nobler  literary 
legacy  than  the  exercises  of  his  office, 
and  given  a  stronger  evidence  of  his 
administrative  talent  than  its  display 
in  the  cloister. 

Of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
England  owes  to  her  two  great  univer- 
sities, there  can  now  be  no  question. 
They  have  preserved  the  national  mind 
from  ignorance,  they  have  been  the 
founts  of  national  loyalty,  and  they 
have  been  the  pillars  of  true  religion. 
Merely  as  schools  they  have  been  of 
high  importance.  If  there  is  no  aris- 
tocracy in  genius,  there  is  no  ple- 
beianism.  If  there  are  minds  of  such 
original  vigour  as  to  require  no  train- 


ing, or,  on  the  other  hand,  minds  of 
such  stubborn  material  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  all  training— still,  to  the 
countless  majority,  the  early  disci- 
pline of  the  understanding  is  a  first- 
rate  boon.  To  the  training  of  the 
universities  we  owe  the  character  of 
our  national  literature,  the  intellec- 
tual distinction  of  our  senate,  of  our 
bar,  of  our  pulpit,  and  of  those  thou- 
sands of  rising  minds  which,  in  the 
shape  of  posterity,  carry  on  the 
inheritance  of  their  services  and  their 
fame. 

But  academic  associations  have 
sometimes  benefited  young  men,  who 
must  make  their  way  through  the  rough 
work  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  pursuit 
has  its  evils,  if  it  strongly  tempts  to  tuft- 
hunting,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  huntee 
as  insolent  as  it  makes  the  hunter 
slavish — still,  Society  is  made  for 
man ;  and  where  equality  of  station 
combines  with  congenial  feelings, 
the  u  acquaintance  "  of  the  academy 
sometimes  ripens  into  the  friend  of 
public  life.  Two  of  those  early 
acquaintances  and  mature  friends  of 
Ward,  were  Sturges  Bourne,  subse- 
quently a  Minister  and  Privy  Coun- 
sellor, and  Sir  Michael  Stewart,  both 
estimable  and  prosperous  persons. 
Adopting  the  law  for  his  profession, 
Mr  Ward,  on  leaving  Oxford,  entered 
himself  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  which, 
however,  he  was  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don for  a  time,  by  an  affection  of  the 
knee-joint,  for  which  he  went  to  the 
baths  of  Bareges.  There  he  speedily 
recovered  ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  returning  health,  a  pleasant  coun- 
try, and,  as  it  should  appear,  a  toler- 
ably well-filled  purse,  he,  not  unna- 
turally, preferred  rambling  through 
France  to  the  chambers  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  But  he  had  nearly  rambled 
too  long :  the  French  Revolution 
had  broken  out;  and  while  all  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  earth  were  expect- 
ing the  descent  of  an  angel,  they  saw 
the  soil  blazing  at  their  feet,  and 
a  demon  starting  up  before  them. 
Ward  was  nearly  captured  in  its 
claws. 

Some  person  of  the  same  name  hav- 
ing become  u  suspected  of  being  sus- 
picious," by  the  most  suspicious  of  all 
tyrannies,  and  Ward  being  impeached 
also  of  wearing  a  similar  coat  and 
waistcoat,  the  tourist  was  ordered  to 
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Paris,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  guillo- 
tine ;  and  he  escaped  only  by  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  the  real  culprit. 
He  was  banished,  however,  from 
France. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Sterne,  that  the 
sentimental  traveller  always  meets 
with  sentimental  affairs.  Thus  an 
adventurer  always  meets  with  adven- 
tures. On  the  plunder  of  the  con- 
vents a  nun  was  turned  into  the 
streets,  with,  as  Mr  Ward  tells  the 
story,  "  not  more  than  a  nightcap  for 
her  portion.'1  There  she  might  have 
starved  but  for  a  poor  old  aubergiste, 
who  shared  her  bread  and  water  with 
her. 

"  I  had  put  up  at  the  auberge  in 
one  of  my  foot  peregrinations.  The 
nun  was  not  only  ill,  but  starving, 
and  thought  herself  dying ;  and  her 
greatest  unhappiness  was,  that  she 
could  not  be  confessed,  since  both  she 
and  the  auhergiste  thought  there 
was  no  salvation  except  in  a  priest  of 
the  oil  school.  Hearing  her  story,  I 
sent  her  a  couple  of  gold  louis.  They 
were  astounded,  and,  laying  their 
heads  together,  resolved  that  I  could  be 
nothing  short  of  a  bishop  in  disguise, 
and  endeavouring  to  escape;  and  they 
implored  me  that  I  should  save  the 
poor  nun,  by  confessing  and  giving 
her  absolution.  At  first  I  would  not ; 
but  they  went  on  their  knees,  and  the 
nun  felt  such  terrors  of  remaining 
unconfessed,  that  at  last  I  complied  ! 
I  found  her  an  innocent,  simple  young 
creature,  who  had  been  trepanned 
from  her  father,  a  German  Protes- 
tant of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  con- 
verted and  professed  in  a  low  con- 
vent. And  so,  as  it  was  but  a 
hundred  miles  from  Darmstadt,  I  per- 
suaded her  to  go  back  to  her  family. 
I  asked  the  aubergiste  to  take 
charge  of  her ;  but  she  refused,  say- 
ing that  she  would  be  converted  by  the 
wicked  Lutherans. 

"As  I  had  taken  two  places  for 
them  in  the  diligence,  and  the  au- 
bergiste would  not  go,  I  thought  it 
best  to  go  myself;  and  I  accordingly 
delivered  her  to  her  father,  who  over- 
whelmed me  with  gratitude.*' 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  liberal 
and  a  benevolent  act,  and  one  that  may 
well  be  remembered  to  Mr  Ward's 
honour.  France  was  now  no  longer 
a  place  for  him  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 


returning  became  excessive,  war 
having  been  declared.  So  narrow 
was  his  escape,  that  he  was  the  last 
person  who  embarked  on  board  the 
last  packet,  which  was  suffered  to  sail 
for  England. 

Called  to  the  bar  in  1790,  and  now 
well  acquainted  with  France,  he  had 
returned  to  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, when  another  curious  adventure 
occurred  to  him.  The  lower  population 
of  England  was  then  imbibing  some- 
what of  the  intoxication  which  had 
maddened  all  France,  and  Clubs  were 
the  favourite  preparative  for  a  Revo- 
lution. Oae  day,  in  crossing  a  court 
in  Fleet  Street,  he  saw  in  a  watch- 
maker's window  a  placard  of  a  vio- 
lent nature,  announcing  a  meeting  for 
that  night  at  his  shop.  Ward  had 
already  learned  such  a  horror  of  re- 
volution from  what  he  had  seen,  that 
he  actually  entered  the  shop  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  man  on  the  mis- 
chief that  he  was  doinc.  The  watch- 
maker appears  to  have  been  a 
stubborn,  if  not  a  stout,  argner;  for 
the  dialogue  lasted  two  hours  with- 
out producing  submission. 

Late  in  the  evening,  returning  from 
his  visit,  on  passing  through  the  court 
again,  he  observed  that  the  placard 
was  withdrawn,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  by  hearing  some  one  run- 
ning after  him,  and  calling  him.  It 
was  the  revolutionary  watchmaker! 
They  returned  together  to  his  house. 
u  I  called  you  in,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to 
sav,  that  I  have  done  nothing  but 
think  over  your  words.  I  feel  their 
truth — I  shudder  at  the  evil  I  was 
about  to  do — and  I  am  now  as  anx- 
ious to  prevent,  as  I  was  before  to 
conceal  all  our  schemes." 

He  then  detailed  the  existence  of 
a  formidable  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  it  appeared  to  his  hearer 
could  not  be  too  soon  communicated 
to  the  authorities.  He  took  the 
man  with  him  immediately  to  the 
head  of  the  police.  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
who  attached  so  much  importance  to 
the  communication,  that  the  three 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mr 
Pitt  and  some  of  the  Cabinet,  with 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Genera). 
Mr  Ward  there  told  his  story,  and 
the  Minister  looked  with  evident  in- 
terest on  the  narrator. 

"What  was  your  motive,  young 
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gentleman,"  he  asked,  "for  thus 
entering  the  shop?"  The  answer  was 
— u  Sir,  I  am  not  long  returned  from 
France,  and  have  there  seen  in  prac- 
tice what  sounds  so  fine  in  theory." 
Strong  measures  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Those  were  not  times  for 
Government  to  lie  upon  its  oars,  nor 
was  Pitt  the  man  to  purchase  the 
votes  of  villains  by  impunity  for  their 
crimes.  Warrants  were  immediately 
issued,  the  chief  conspirators  were 
arrested,  and  thence  principally  arose 
the  State  Trials  of  179-4. 

Those  trials,  it  will  be  remembered, 
did  not  end  in  execution ;  but  so 
much  the  better,  since  the  object  was 
gained  without  it.  Pitt's  fearless- 
ness, his  open  defiance  of  the  public 
danger,  and  his  equally  open  deter- 
mination to  give  security  to  the 
Empire,  broke  down  the  conspiracy ; 
and,  by  extinguishing  all  prospect  of 
revolutionary  success,  gave  a  courage 
to  the  country  which  rendered  it 
invincible. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  one  of  the 
Reviews,  this  story  has  been  doubted; 
but  we  cannot,  in  the  first  instance, 
conceive  that  a  train  of  circumstances 
narrated  by  one  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter, and  vouched  for  by  another— 
the  biographer  referring  to  such  names 
as  those  of  Pitt  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet — and  containing  in  itself  no 
feature  of  obvious  improbability,  is  to 
be  set  down  as  a  fiction,  or  mere  con- 
jecture. But  nothing  can  be  more 
conjectural  than  the  reasons  assigned 
in  the  article  in  question. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that 
"  so  sudden  a  conversion  and  confi- 
dence is  sufficiently  improbable."  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
anxieties  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy, of  which  the  result  might  be 
the  scaffold,  would  form  exactly  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  convic- 
tion, urged  by  a  rational  and  intelli- 
gent loyalist,  might  be  the  most 
immediate  and  the  most  powerful. 
If  the  reviewer  should  have  any  re- 
collection of  the  Irish  conspiracy  of 
1798,  he  might  remember  that  its 
detection  was  effected  in  exactly  the 
same  mauner,  by  a  casual  conversa- 
tion acting  on  a  mind  startled  by  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  consequences. 

The  next  objection  is  weaker  still. 
— u  Why,  if  Pitt  and  Scott  were  so 
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struck  with  the  young  lawyer,  was  he 
not  engaged  among  the  seven  or  eight 
counsel  for  the  prosecution?"  To 
this  the  answers  might  be,  in  Fal- 
staff's  phrase,  "  as  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries." The  Crown  solicitor  generally 
chooses  the  counsel, — or  it  might  have 
been  considered  an  indelicacy  to  Mr 
Ward  to  employ  him,  as  if  his  re  com - 
pence  were  to  be  a  five -guinea  fee  ;— 
or  the  employment  might  have  ex- 
posed the  young  lawyer  to  the  possible 
imputation  of  having  communicated 
the  plot  with  that  express  purpose ; — 
or  the  Privy  Council  might  not  have 
had  sufficient  dependence  on  an  un- 
known lawyer,  to  trust  him  with  a 
case  of  such  public  importance ; — or  it 
might  have  been  professionally  con- 
trary to  etiquette  to  employ  as  a 
lawyer  one  who  had  been  concerned 
in  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  plot ; — 
or  it  might  have  been  intended  to  re- 
servo  him  for  a  witness,  though  his 
testimony  was  afterwards  not  found 
necessary ; — or  he  himself  might  have 
been  unwilling  to  commence  his  pro- 
fession with  a  proceeding  which  con- 
nected him  directly  with  the  obnoxious 
trials  for  high-treason. 

Whether  any  one  of  these  reasons 
was  the  true  one,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  might  not  have  operated. 
But  in  the  instance  of  the  watch- 
maker, whose  "  name  is  not  found  in 
the  trials,"  a  sufficient  ground  might 
be  discovered  in  the  natural  reluc- 
tance to  be  brought  forward  against 
his  associates,  or  even  in  the  personal 
exposure  to  the  obloquy,  if  not  to  the 
peril,  of  an  appearance  in  the  witness- 
box. 

We  have  dwelt,  in  some  degree,  on 
this  matter,  because  it  involves  the 
character  both  of  the  man  and  the 
book,  and  because  we  believe  the 
whole  transaction  to  be  true. 

An  anecdote  of  the  Premier  on  this 
occasion  was  generally  told,  which  is 
too  much  to  his  honour  to  be  omitted. 
When  the  question  came  before  the 
Cabinet,  "  Under  what  form  the  con- 
spirators should  be  indicted?"  Pitt 
said  that  it  should  be  for  treason.  The 
At  tomey- General  objected  (probably 
from  the  revolutionary  temper  of  juries 
at  the  time)  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a  verdict  on  that  charge,  but 
that  he  could  obtain  one  for  a  misde- 
meanour.    Pitt  asked   whether  the 
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offence  could  bo  sustained  as  high 
treason — uNo  doubt/'  was  die  answer 
of  the  Crown  lawyers.  "  Then,"  said 
he,  "  as  traitors  they  shall  be  tried." 
They  were  tried  accordingly ;  but  were 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  as  had  been 
predicted. 

But,  Pitt's  object  was  completely 
gained.  He  was  never  a  sanguinary 
minister,  but  it  was  of  high  import- 
ance at  that  moment  to  show  that 
Government  felt  no  fear,  and  that  law 
was  still  the  safeguard  of  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  the  tight  of  the 
scaffold  put  an  end  to  all  conspiracy  ; 
the  traitors  felt  that  they  would  be 
tried)  and  the  lesson  was  salutary. 
Not  one  of  those  men  was  ever  in- 
volved in  actual  trcasou  again.  The 
evil  spirit  lingered  long,  but  it  could 
not  find  a  body  for  its  dwelling.  The 
party  held  their  annual  dinner,  but  it 
was  one  of  congratulation  for  their 
escape.  They  u  spoke  daggers,  but 
used  none."  The  trial  before  the 
bench  was  enough,  without  its  formi- 
dable sequel  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner; and  their  annual  dinner  was 
simply  an  eromition  of  blustering  ver- 
biage and  thankful  absurdity. 

The  biographer  regards  this  casual 
intercourse  with  Government  as  hav- 
ing had  an  important  iuHueuce  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  young  barrister, 
and  even  as  recommending  him  for 
Parliament.  It  certainly  introduced 
him  to  the  two  distinguished  brothers, 
Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  who  urged 
him  to  undertake  a  History  of  the  Jaxxc 
of  Nations. 

The  manner  in  which  works  of 
ability  u  grow  up,"  the  circumstances 
which  give  them  publicity,  and  their 
effect  on  the  public  career  of  the 
authors  themselves,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  traits  of  literature. 
Mr  Ward,  while  in  Christ  Church, 
had  written  an  essay  on  the  de  jure 
and  de  facto  questions  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Commonwealth.  The 
existence  of  this  essay  shows,  at 
least,  that  he  had  early  adopted  a 
resolution  of  manly  study,  and  it  evi- 
dently shaped  his  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion. But  it  was  thrown  bv,  and  five 
years  elapsed  t»efore  its  author  was 
known  by  any  professional  perform- 
ance. At  length,  in  17t>4,  the  result 
of  his  studies  was  exhibited  in  two 
considerable  volumes,  entitled  An  In- 


quiry into  Vie  Foundation  and  History 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe,  from 
the  Times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  the  Age  of  Grotius. 

His  early  connexion  with  Spain, 
where  consular  law,  as  in  all  foreign 
countries,  was   continually    brought 
into  question ;  bis  experience  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  foreigners  in  France,  where  he  had 
been  so  lately  brought  into  personal 
difficulty ;  and,  we  may  presume,  the 
suggestion  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  law 
in  England,  had  determined  him  to 
that  branch  of  jurisprudence.     But 
the  study  has  attractions  of  its  own. 
None    carries    tho     student    more 
directly  into  classic  antiquity,  while 
every  step  is  an  advance  from  the 
dry  rules  of  right  into  the  regions  of 
philosophy,  and  every  exertion  of  the 
vigour  also  exercises  the  refinement 
of  the  mind.    The  jus  naturale  of  the 
Roman,  and  the  International  Law  of 
modern  times,  are  the  noblest  examples 
of   practical  wisdom.     His  volumes 
made  their  way,  were  read,  received 
praise  from  quarters  whose  u  praise 
is  fame ; "  and  their  author's  animated 
manners,  and  lively  and  intelligent 
conversation,  made  his  reception  in 
that  crowded  and  glittering  scene, 
called  London  society,  flattering.    In 
addition  to  his  other  claims  on  the  smiles 
of -the  polite  world,  be  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  singular  musical  talent ; 
and  without  having  ever  applied  him- 
self to  that  graceful  art,  or  haviug 
learned  the  instrument,  to  have  ex- 
hibited a  most  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  the  piano,  at  which  he  could 
continue  pouring  out  for  hours  the 
most  complicated  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages, surprising  every  one,  not  more 
by  the  skill  of  his  execution,  than  by 
the  elegance  of  his  composition.   Even 
to  old  age,  until  deafness  extinguished 
almost  all  sense  of  sound,  he  con- 
tinned  to  enchant  his  hearers  with 
those  ebullitions  of  untaught  harmony. 

One  of  his  achievements  in  this 
style  might  almost  figure  beside  the 
ancient  wonders  of  Orpheus.  Arriv- 
ing iu  York,  in  the  assize  week,  and 
finding  the  principal  inn  full,  he  was 
requested  by  the  landlady  to  walk 
into  her  parlour,  until  she  could  obtain 
an  apartment  for  him  elsewhere.  Time 
rolled  on,  and,  tired  of  waiting,  he  sat 
down  to  a  piano  in  the  room.  Hebecamo 
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immediately  absorbed  in  his  perform- 
ance, and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  superb 
march,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  saw 
the  landlady  beside  him.  He  started 
up,  but  was  entreated  to  continue  his 
performance,  and  was  informed,  amid 
ample  admiration  of  his  performance, 
that  "room  for  his  party  should  be 
forthwith  found  in  the  house." 

Mr  Ward  was  now  to  form  the  con- 
nexion which,  independently  of  the 
domestic  happiness  it  afforded,  was  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  his  advancement 
in  public  life.  He  attracted  the  good 
opinion  of  Miss  Catharine  Julia  Hal- 
ing, a  young  lady  of  good  family  in 
Durham,  and  who  had  passed  her 
early  youth  in  France,  during  the  re- 
sidence of  her  parents  at  Bethune. 

At  this  period  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  was  given,  in  a  letter  by 
a  lady,  corroborative  of  our  musical 
anecdote : — 

"  Mr  Ward's  playing  is  astonishing. 
He  cannot  read  a  note  of  music,  bat  plays 
airs  and  variations  in  the  most  masterly 
style.  He  is  amazingly  clever,  but  not  at 
all  pedantic.  We  went  to  Ranelagh.  I 
never  saw  such  a  crowd,  bat  our  party 
was  delightful.  He  has  travelled  all  over 
France  and  England,  and  is  a  man  of 
great  observation  and  general  knowledge. 
He  has  written  a  very  clever  book,  though 
so  young,  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
author.  He  does  not,  however,  pride 
himself  on  these  merits,  but  wisely 
doubles  their  value  by  his  pen  de  pre- 
tention." 

This  letter  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  Miss  Maling.  One  of  that 
lady's  sisters  was  about  to  be  married 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  his 
brother  Constantino,  and  who,  on 
his  entering  the  English  House  in 
1794,  addressed  it  on  the  question  of 
peace  with  France,  in  a  speech, 
characteristically  described  by  Lord 
Grenville  as  the  most  brilliant  first 
appearance  remembered  in  the  Lords. 

We  must  acknowledge,  that  Lord 
Mulgrave's  brilliancy  was  not  among 
our  recollections ;  and  something  in 
this  judgment  of  Lord  Grenville  must 
depend  on  his  idea  of  brilliancy,  which 
we  should  conceive,  from  his  own 
style  of  eloquence,  to  have  been  by 
no  means  of  the  most  lucid  order. 
But  Lord  Mulgrave  seems  to  have 
been  an  intelligent,  high-bred,  and 
friendly  man. 


Beginning  his  career  as  a  soldier, 
and  serving  in  the  colonies,  he  acci- 
dentally, (being  then  on  half-pay,) 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
then  in  possession  of  the  squadron 
under  Lord  Hood.  Though  every 
circumstance  of  that  promising  event 
became  subsequently  a  disaster,  the 
half-pay  colonel  distinguished  himself 
in  a  volunteer  command  of  the  few 
and  miserable  troops,  of  all  kinds  and 
nations,  who  could  be  got  together  to 
man  the  works.  However,  the  old 
Horse  Guards1  habit  of  always  super- 
seding the  successful  officer,  and 
putting  some  unknown  experimen- 
talist in  his  place,  produced  its  effects 
on  the  present  occasion.  General 
O'Hara,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
arrived,  took  the  command,  and  was 
almost  immediately  captured  in  an 
unlucky  sortie.  There  still  might 
have  been  some  chance  for  the  talents 
of  Lord  Mulgrave,  but  General 
1)  and  as  took  the  command,  and  the 
French  soon  became  masters  of  the 
fortress,  under  Napoleon,  shelled  the 
British  squadron  out  of  the  harbour, 
drove  some  thousands  of  the  loyalist 
inhabitants  into  the  ships  and  into 
banishment,    and   snatched  a  large 

S'  ntion  of  their  own  fleet  from  the 
ritish  firebrands.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  on  this  occasion,  everything  done 
that  showed  any  real  talent  was  the 
work  of  three  volunteers — Lord  Mul- 
grave, Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Mr 
Graham,  afterwards  the  well-known 
Lord  Lynedoch. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Mul- 
grave's fate  to  have  been  always  en- 
gaged in  unlucky  campaigns ;  for,  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  had  a  share 
in  the  Duke  of  York's  hapless  ex- 
ploits in  Belgium  and  Holland — 
hapless,  however,  only  from  England's 
having  forgotten  what  War  was,  and 
from  her  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
effects  of  revolution.  England  sent 
twenty  thousand  brave  men  who  had 
never  seen  a  shot  fired,  officered  by 
equally  brave  men  who  had  never 
seen  a  brigade  manoeuvred,  to  fight  a 
population  of  thirty  millions,  officered 
by  men  trained  to  all  the  science  of 
war,  and  with  coronets,  principalities, 
and  thrones  in  prospect.  The  English 
were  not  beaten,  for  the  English 
have  never  been  ultimately  beaten — 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  as  brave 
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as  bis  own  sword,  if  not  quite  a 
military  genius ;  but  the  contest  soon 
grew  so  obviously  hopeless,  that  the 
retreat  was  regarded  as  a  victory. 

On  Lord  Mul grave's  resuming  poli- 
tical life,  he  openly  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Pitt,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  manly  fidelity.  Several  of  his 
tetters  to  the  great  Minister  are  among 
the  valuable  portions  of  these  volumes ; 
but  they  have  not  the  slightest  share 
in  sustaining  the  character  of  his  Lord- 
ship's "  brilliancy."  They  are  plain, 
solid,  and  rather  heavy  performances, 
very  well  written,  very  well-bred,  and 
very  much  to  the  purpose.  But  the 
writer  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
accomplishment  and  a  man  of  honour. 

Shortly  after  Lord  Mulgravc's 
marriage,  Mr  Ward  became  his  con- 
nexion by  wedding  his  wife's  sister, 
and  began  a  most  valuable  friendship, 
which  continued  through  life. 

For  a  while,  his  objects  were  un- 
settled, and  there  was  some  good- 
natured  intention  of  giving  him  a 
house  ou  one  of  the  Mulgrave  estates, 
and  fixing  him  in  the  North  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Why  such  a 
plan  should  have  been  conceived,  to 
extinguish  a  fine,  stirring,  excitable 
mind,  and  turn  the  material  of  a  sena- 
tor and  a  statesman  into  a  clodpole, 
until  he  perished  of  playing  the  country 
magistrate,  or  died  of  stroug  ale,  idle- 
ness, and  the  gout,  is  among  the  incom- 
prehensibilities of  this  world.  But  the 
idea  was  soon  rejected,  probably  by 
his  own  instinct,  and  the  bridegroom 
and  barrister  was  sent  up  to  town,  his 
natural  place,  to  follow  the  bar,  his 
natural  profession. 

But  politics,  always  the  temptation 
of  the  man  of  law,  and  the  irresistible 
temptation  of  the  well-connected  man 
of  law,  soon  began  to  assail  him.  Fox 
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of  public  spirit— Whiggism.  One  of 
Ward's  letters  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  after 
a  Foxite  exhibition,  says — 

"As  far  as  I  can  judge,  democracy, 
and  that  no-party  which  has  received  its 
death-blow  by  uniting  with  it,  are  on 
their  last  legs.  I  speak,  not  from  the 
certainty  of  the  power  of  ministers  to 
carry  their  bills  through  the  Houses.  .  .  . 
I  speak  it  from  the  persuasion  I  have  of 
the  equal  distribution  of  property  in  the 
country  ;  the  consequent  wishes  of  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  against  the  at- 
tempts of  a  faction,  the  fears  of  that  fac- 
tion itself,  aud  the  prostration,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  into  which  what  might  have 
made  a  respectable  Opposition  has  fallen." 


lie  then  gives  a  scene  of  the  de- 
gradation, into  which  the  blighted 
demagogue  had  been  flung  by  his 
craving  for  low  popularity: — 

"  When  I  saw  Fox  on  Monday,  deriv- 
ing additional  consequence  from  the  sup- 
port of  citizens  Thelwall  and  Jones,  £ 
could  not  help  exclaiming  within  myself, 
1  If  thou  be'st  he  !— but  oh,  how  fallen  ? 
This  meeting  was  their  grand  struggle, 
and  about  four  or  five  thousand  people 
met.  Of  those,  not  four  or  five  hundred 
held  up  their  hands,  the  rest  were  either 
neutrals  or  adverse  spectators.  Judge 
whether  so  ridiculous  a  pageaut,  such 
knaves  or  such  mountebanks,  are  to 
govern  this  realm.  For  my  part,  I  do 
all  that  I  can  to  come  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  public  opinion,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  say,  not  with  Lady  Fairfax, '  not  a 
tenth  part  of  them/  but,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  people  are  adverse  to  the 
constitution." 

Such  was  the  case  then,  and  such 
is  the  case  at  this  hour.  The  clam- 
ourers,  the  combiners,  the  Chartists, 
are  not  one  in  a  thousand,  nor  one  in 
a  hundred  times  the  number,  if  we  are 
to  reckon  only  those  who  would  bo 
ready  to  act.    Nothing  can  be  easier 


was  now  utterly  mining  the  Whigs.   If  than  to  work  all  the  wonders  of  rabble 

Pitt  had  given  them  their  death-blow,  popularity.    Impudence  and  falsehood 

Fox  was  digging  their  grave.    He  are  the  only  qualifications  demanded, 

was  no  longer  even  a  Whig,  he  was  a  Any  brawler  who  will  itinerate  the 

Radical.    Sinking  into  the  depths  of  country,   bellowing,   "  bread  at  half 

public  scorn,  he  wa3  forced  to  grasp  price,"  will  have  the  rabble  at  his 


at  the  skirts  of  the  rabble.  All  the 
furies  and  follies  of  France  could  not 
awake  him  to  a  manly  abandonment 
of  Jacobinism.  But  they  awoke 
others,  and  he  saw  himself  daily 
stripped    of  every   follower    whose 


heels.  Any  bitter  blockhead,  who,  to 
revenge  his  own  meanness  of  condi- 
tion, will  raise  a  yell  at  the  peers ; 
any  vulgar  infidel,  who  will  scoff  at 
the  religion,  which  he  defames  only  to 
extinguish,  and  will  libel  the  Church, 


name  could  have  thrown  a  colour  of    only  for  the  purpose  of  its  plunder  ; 
public  principle  over  the  last  burlesque    any  mendicant  patriot,  labouring  in 
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the  popular  vineyard  only  to  dupe  the 
crowd  into  a  subscription,  may  figure 
in  the  foremost  place  of  popularity. 

Tet  experience  is  against  even  the 
profits  of  the  game.  The  pseudo-piL- 
triot,  like  the  gambler,  may  win  in  the 
beginning;  but  the  tables  turn  at  last. 
Some  may  retire  in  time,  and  secure 
their  plunder ;  but  nine  out  of  every 
ten,  in  our  memory,  have  been  utterly 
undone ;  and,  even  though  escaping 
from  justice,  have  disappeared,  to  die 
in  beggary. 

Mr  Ward  had  now  practically  begun 
his  profession.  All  the  world  knows 
that  there  is  no  profession  more  pre- 
carious, that  law  is  the  most  inexor- 
able of  mistresses,  though,  when  she 
has  once  selected  her  favonrite,  she  is 
among  the  most  faithful  of  wives.  But 
she  delights  in  the  long  exercise  of  her 
caprices ;  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  at  the  bar  have  been  tor- 
tured by  those  caprices  until  they  were 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  profes- 
sion altogether.  This  was  the  history 
of  Lord  Eldon,  of  Sir  William  Grant, 
and  of  crowds,  probably  of  no  inferior 
powers,  whose  latter  days  remained 
ungilded  by  the  fortune  which  finally 
threw  such  lustre  on  their  luckier  con- 
temporaries. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  which, 
in  the  absence  of  other  claimants,  we 
may  presume  to  have  been  written  by 
his  wife,  give  some  slight  idea  of  his 
aspirations  at  this  period. 


"Ward  is  at  Westminster,  and  talks 
of  studying  in  his  own  room  every  even- 
ing. He  is  forming  a  thousand  good  and 
prudent  resolutions,  and  determines  d&s 
demain  to  begin  to  lay  up  a  fortune." 

Another  letter  savs — 

"  Ward  has  gone  off  to  court,  with  his 
brief  in  his  pocket.  I  hope  he  will  have 
a  good  deal  of  business  this  term.  He 
must  fag  hard." 

Another  says — 

"Ward's  head  is  stuffed  full  of  briefs. 
He  is  this  morning  arguing  a  case  at 
Westminster.  Briefs  come  in  apace,  and 
his  eagerness  and  steadiness  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  great  encouragement 
he  meets  with.  We  have  made  fifteen 
guineas  by  them  in  the  last  fortnight." 

"  Business  pours  in  every  day,  and  new 
briefs  are  announced,  so  that,  instead  of 
fifty,  he  intends  to  make  sixty  guineas 
before  he  leaves  town.  I  wish  that  he 
may  have  something  on  the  circuit." 
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We  then  have  a  little  professional 
touch,  which  looks  like  the  pen  of  a 
lawyer's  wife : — 

"  He  has  a  prospect  of  a  good  harvest 
this  term.  He  is  just  returned  from 
Westminster,  with  three  causes  in  view  ; 
not  exactly  three  briefs  in  his  pocket ; 
but  if  they  are  not  amicably  settled, 
which  I  trutt  they  will  not  be,  he  is  to 
have  them." 

Such  is  the  difference  of  morale  be- 
tween the  doer  and  the  sufferer;  such 
is  the  huge  interval  of  sensibility 
between  the  lawyer  and  the  client. 

The  life  of  a  lawyer,  in  its  early 
periods,  is  a  tissue  of  those  odd  dis- 
appointments which  show  him,  above 
all  men,  the  "  seamy  side  of  things." 
The  business  even  of  the  northern 
circuit,  now  perhaps  the  most  produc- 
tive of  all,  was  then  often  scanty ; 
and  the  seniors  of  the  bar  occasion- 
ally declined  going  the  circuit  in 
winter.  This  absence,  of  course, 
offered  occasional  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  juniors.  It  happened, 
in  one  instance*  that  Ward's  leader 
was  taken  ill  at  the  moment  of  trial. 
This  was  exactly  one  of  those  chances 
which  Is  supposed  to  make  a  lawyer's 
fortune.  Ward  came  forward,  spoke 
well,  argued  learnedly,  gained  the 
cause,  was  congratulated  on  all  sides, 
and  probably  looked  upon  himself  as 
secure  of  future  popularity. 

But  the  next  circuit  was  in  sum- 
mer ;  the  seniors  from  London  came 
down;  and  Ward's  own  account  of 
his  reception  is,  "  I  got  not  a  single 
brief,  nor  so  much  as  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition from  any  grateful  client." 

On  another  occasion  his  client 
acknowledged  bis  services,  but  in  a 
singular  way.  He  had  saved  a  horse- 
stealer at  York  from  the  gallows — an 
effort  requiring  considerable  ingenuity, 
for  horse- stealing  in  Yorkshire  has 
always  concentrated  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Travelling  in  the  stage  on  the 
way  home,  he  saw  seated  opposite  to 
him,  as  he  stept  in,  the  horse- stealer. 
The  man  grasped  both  his  hands, 
"  I'se  mooch  obloiged  to  you,  Coon- 
sellor  Ward,"  said  he;  "boot,"  winking 
his  eye,  *4I  doot  I  was  guilty, 
though." 

If  talents  in  general  are  the  source 
of  fortune,  there  are  some  talents 
which  are  injurious  to  fame.  Mr 
Ward's  pleasantry,  his  animation  and 
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constant  good  -  humour,  probably 
lowered  his  estimate  among  the  crowd 
of  triflers,  who  think  that  frowns  are 
necessary  to  a  philosopher.  But 
those  critics  of  character  should  know, 
that  to  this  man  was  committed  the 
vindication  of  British  policy  in  one  of 
its  most  important  points,  "  national 
rights  at  sea,"  and  this  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Grenville,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  this  ques- 
tion. All  the  northern  powers,  jeal- 
ous of  the  naval  strength  of  England, 
had  for  half  a  centurv  laboured  to 
sap  what  they  could  not  overthrow. 
The  first  object  of  a  naval  belligerent, 
of  course,  is  to  stop  or  capture  the 
trade  of  its  enemy.  But  the  northern 
powers  offered  themselves  as  the 
carrier  $  of  the  enemy's  trade,  on  the 
plea  that  "free  bottoms  make  free 
goods."  This  was  in  fact  aiding  and 
protecting  the  enemy.  England  de- 
manded the  right  of  search.  The 
foreign  ships  refused  it ;  they  were,  of 
course,  captured.  A  Northern  League 
was  formed,  of  which  Denmark  was 
the  u  cat's-paw."  But  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  mouths  of  Nelson's 
guns  at  Copenhagen,  (April  2,  1KU1.) 
But  if  Nelson  decided  the  controversy 
bv  the  fears  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
the  u  Treatise  on  the  Relative  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Belligerents  and  Neutral 
Towers  iu  Maritime  Affairs,  by 
Robert  Ward,  barrister  at  law," 
addressed  itself  to  the  understanding 
of  Europe.  Lord  Grenville,  high  iu 
place,  I^ord  Stowell,  high  in  reputa- 
tion, both  gave  their  testimony  to  the 
learning  and  logic  of  his  treatise,  and 
he  bad  now  made  a  vigorous  step  to 
fortune. 

Two  colonial  appointments  had 
just  become  vacant— one  the  judge- 
ship of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  the  other  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  appointment  was  declined 
at  once,  from  its  notorious  hazards  to 
health  ;  but  the  former  excited  grave 
suspense.  The  goods  and  evils  of 
such  oilers  perhaps  produce  the  most 
uneasy  moments  that  pass  in  the 
lives  of  public  men.  The  salary  was 
considerable,  with  a  security  of  a 
retiring  | tension  of  £1000  a-year,  after 
six  years'  service.  Six  years  form 
but  a  small  sjiaee  in  the  life  of  a  mau 
of  middle  age,  and    £1000    yearly 


were  a  valuable  security  against  the 
shocks  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  roust  give  up  all  the  many 
chances  of  life  in  England,  a  profes- 
sion in  which  he  was  beginning  to 
make  progress,  and  those  higher  as- 
sociations of  public  life  in  which  many 
men,  not  more  gifted  than  himself, 
had  risen  to  distinction ;  and,  above  all, 
the  connection  of  his  influential  and 
kindly  kinsman,  Lord  Mul grave. 

While  be  pondered,  he  was  seized 
with  a  lucky  illness,  which  produced 
delay ;  other  claimants  were  pressing ; 
and,  before  he  recovered,  the  judge- 
ship was  given  away. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  fortunate  in  this  result.  To  a 
man  wholly  unfriended  in  England,  a 
six  years'  or  a  sixty  years'  absence 
might  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him.  But,  with  I<ord 
Mulgrave  to  buoy  him  over  the  shoals 
of  public  life,  Mr  Ward  ought  to  havo 
regarded  London  as  his  natural  place. 
The  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  was  a  complete 
example  of  the  contrary  error  in 
judgment.  Beginning  iu  nearly  the 
same  manner,  though  on  the  Whig 
side,  by  a  showy  speech,  and  a  not 
less  showy  pamphlet,  the  Vindici<» 
Gallic*  (in  auswer  to  Burke's  famous 
volume  on  the  French  Revolution^)  he 
was  already  among  the  productive 
champions  of  Whiggism  :  he  was  also 
making  his  way  at  the  bar,  where  his 
emoluments  alreadv  amounted  to 
£1200  a-year,  and  where,  on  the  first 
change  of  Ministry,  he  was  certain  of 
office.  lie  notwithstanding  accepted 
the  Recordership  of  Bombay  from  Mr 
Perceval.  The  emolument  was  con- 
siderable, aud  he  lived  to  enjoy  the 
retiring  pension  ;  but  the  acceptance 
was  fatal  to  all  his  higher  objects  of 

yarty.  He  had  lost  caste  with  them, 
le  was  no  longer  the  dice  of  the 
Whigs  :  he  was  no  longer  a  sharer  in 
their  secrets,  or  an  object  of  their 
promotion  ;  be  was,  in  fact,  scarcely 
more  than  tolerated  among  them 
thenceforth.  And,  though  he  still 
dined  at  Holland  House,  and  wrote 
articles  iu  the  Edinburgh  AVriVir,  and 
sat  on  the  Opposition  bench,  ami 
indited  a  rather  dull  Whig  history  of 
England, 

*•  AH  those  wcic  but  external  show, 
Bat  feebly  hiding  inwud  wot,'1 
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Mackintosh  was,  from  that  hoar,  an 
excluded  man.  However  received  with 
all  the  civilities  of  his  old  clique,  in 
the  Whig  books  he  was  "  Perceval's 
man ;"  and  though  he  made  his  way 
into  Parliament,  made  occasionally  a 
heavy  harangue,  was  sometimes  libel- 
led and  sometimes  laughed  at,  and 
exhibited  the  Whig  quite  enough  to 
exclude  him  from  all  consideration  by 
the  Tory  ;  the  old  livery  still  marked 
him  for  one  incapable  of  Whig  office 
for  ever. 

Mr  Ward's  connection  with  Lord 
Mulgrave,  with  whom  Pitt  seems  to 
have  been  always  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy,  gives  us  opportunities  of 
seeing  some  of  that  most  memorable 
man's  letters,  which,  we  conclude,  were 
kept  as  curiosities.  One  of  those  was 
on  the  brief  peace  of  Amiens : — 

a  Dear  Mulgrave, — You  would  learn 
from  to-day's  Gazette,  that  our  long 
suspense  is  at  length  terminated,  and 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
yesterday  evening.  As  you  will  naturally 
be  anxious  to  know  the  terms,  I  inclose 
a  short  statement  of  all  that  are  material. 
They  will,  of  course,  not  be  published  at 
length  until  after  the  ratification.  I  can- 
not help  regretting  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  though  I  know  many  great  autho- 
rities do  not  attach  to  it  the  same  impor- 
tance that  I  do.  In  other  respects,  I 
think  the  treaty  very  advantageous,  and 
on  the  whole  satisfactory;  and  the  stipu- 
lations in  favour  of  our  allies  are  pecu- 
liarly creditable.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  find  that  it  strikes  you  in  the  same 
view." 

Lord  Mulgrave  writes  a  letter  of 
acquiescence,  adding,  however,  to 
Pitt's  regrets,  his  condolence  on  the 
loss  of  Malta.  A  letter  from  Lord 
Grenville,  shortly  after,  differs  from 
them  both  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  peace,  which  he  regards  as  at  once 
injurious  and  precarious — a  judgment 
in  which,  on  the  latter  point,  he  was 
amply  borne  out  by  the  event,  but 
which,  after  all,  sounds  more  like  the 
judgment  of  an  angry  partisan  than 
a  sagacious  statesman  —  for  the 
treaty  was  a  fair  and  ample  allow- 
ance for  both  sides.  England  ob- 
tained Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  France 
regained  all  her  West  India  posses- 
sions ;  Malta  was  to  be  independent 
of  both  England  and  France,  and  to 
be  restored  to  the  Knights ;  and  the 
Cape  was  to  be  a  free  port ;  Egypt, 


the  last  source  of  struggle,  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  Sultan. 

These  were  unquestionably  the 
materials  of  a  good  peace,  because 
they  hurt  no  national  feeling  on  either 
side,  and  the  world  was  wide  enough 
for  both.  The  sudden  infraction 
arose  solely  from  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  First  Consul.  Wholly 
incapable  of  good  faith,  he  began  the 
peace  in  the  worst  spirit  of  war,  by 
assailing  independent  states,  and 
seizing  neighbouring  territories.  He 
exhibited  his  desire  of  connexion  with 
England,  only  by  demanding  the  re- 
ception of  licensed  spies  in  all  her 
ports,  under  the  name  of  French  com- 
missioners; and  when  remonstrance 
was  made  against  his  annexation  of 
Piedmont,  and  his  invasion  of  Swit- 
zerland, contemptuously  replied)  — 
"  that  those  acts  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen."  The  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  Malta,  while  every 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  was  obviously 
about  to  be  broken  by  France,  was  a 
measure  of  necessary  wisdom,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  war  was  simply  an  act 
of  self-defence. 

All  these  proceedings  were  so  mon- 
strous that  they  could  not  have  been 
rationally  anticipated ;  yet  nothing  but 
their  anticipation  could  have  justi- 
fied Lord  Grenville  in  the  conjecture. 
Bnt  the  perfidy  of  the  Corsican  was 
fortunate  for  England.    She  retained 
Malta,  and  recaptured  the  Cape.    It 
was  equally  unfortunate  for  France. 
The  renewal  of  the  war  ruined  her 
whole  commerce,  destroyed  her  whole 
fleet,  cost  her  all  her  West  Indian 
Islands,    all    her    Indian   territory, 
finally  destroyed  her  whole  army  in 
the   north,  consigned   Napoleon   to 
Elba,  brought  the  armies  of  Europe 
twice  to  Paris,  crushed  her  veterans 
at  Waterloo,  and  finally  sent  Napo- 
leon himself  to  a  grave  in  St  Helena. 
To  return  to  Mr  Ward.    His  abilities 
and  intelligence  had  been  proved  to 
the  public,  and  in  1802  he  received, 
from  the  stern  and  lofty  premier  him- 
self, an  invitation  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  world  has  grown  so  delicate  on 
those  subjects  in  our  day,  that  it 
wonld  doubtless  excite  a  universal 
shudder  in  the  manufacturing  bo- 
roughs, to  hear  that  his  only  recom- 
mendations were  those  of  character 
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and  understanding.  As  it  must  be  at 
the  same  time  admitted,  that  his 
choice  for  the  seat  was  not  effected  by 
the  roar  of  a  Radical  mob,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  junta  of  millowners,  we 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  mode  of  election,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  excluded  him  from 
the  service  of  his  country. 

As  Pitt  wrote  but  few  letters,  and 
as  every  line  from  his  pen  has  a 
value,  we  give  his  note  on  this  occa- 
sion:— 

"  Sir — I  wrote  to  Lord  Mulgrave  on 
Friday,  from  Walraer  Castle,  to  mention 
to  him,  that  Lord  Lowthcr  had  the  good- 
ness to  offer  to  name  a  Member  at  my 
recommendation,  for  the  borough  of 
Cockermouth,  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Parliament,  after  which  he  wishes  to 
reserve  it  for  his  nephew,  Lord  Burghersh. 
I  also  stated  to  him  that  1  hoped  to  be 
released  from  the  only  claim  which  could 
prevent  my  having  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
posing you  to  him  as  a  candidate,  if  it 
should  be  agreeable  to  you. 

"  The  Election  will,  I  understand,  be 
free  from  trouble,  and  from  any  but  a 
very  trifling  expense  ;  and  though  less 
satisfactory  than  one  for  the  whole 
Parliament,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  appear 
to  you  too  eligible  to  decline. 

"  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best,  as 
Lord  Mulgrave  is  out  of  town,  and  as  the 
time  presses,  to  state  these  particulars  to 
yourself.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  Short 
Grove  to-night,  in  my  way  to  Cambridge; 
and  if  you  could  possibly  let  me  hear 
from  you  on  the  subject,  by  to-day's  post, 
1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  as  Lord 
Lowther  is  waiting  my  answer." 

The  offer  was  of  course  accepted 
without  hesitation.  All  this  must  be 
very  frightful  to  the  independent  mem- 
bers for  certain  constituencies  which 
shall  be  nameless.  We  can  imagino 
the  pious  horror  at  this  usurpation  of 
the  u  Rights  of  Man !"  the  turning-up 
of  eyes  at  this  aristocratic  encroach- 
ment on  Universal  Suffrage!  the 
wringing  of  hands  at  this  treachery 
to  the  innocent  candour  of  a  street 
constituency.  Nor  do  we  suppose 
that  the  irritation  of  popular  feelings 
will  be  much  appeased  by  being  re- 
minded, that  in  this  way  nearly  every 
eminent  man  of  British  public  life,  for 
the  hundred  years  before,  bad  entered 
Parliament;  that  to  it  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of  Burke, 
of  Canning,  and  of  the  whole  crowd 


of  the  Tierneys,  the  Homers,  the 
Broughams,  &c.  &c. ;  and  that,  with 
all  the  dashing  purifications  and  tren- 
chant extirpations  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  same  expedient  remains 
not  unknown  to  the  *'  patriots " 
of  later  times;  that  a  borough  still 
finds  favour  in  Whig  eyes,  and  that 
the  closer  it  is,  the  more  favour  it 
finds. 

We  can  have  no  idea  of  defending 
the  abuses  of  the  old  representation, 
nor  abuses  of  any  kind ;  but  we  still 
must  think,  that  a  peer  has,  at  least, 
as  strong  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  country  as  a  cobbler ;  and 
that  the  possessor  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  has  as  much  right  to  be 
represented,  as  the  man  not  worth  a 
sixpence.    We  shall  even  go  to  the 
formidable  extent  of  saying  that,  as  the* 
protection  of  property  constitutes  the 
whole  origin  of  society,  the  insecurity 
of  property  constitutes  its  ruin.    Re- 
presentation by  numbers  is  the  certain 
step  to  Revolution.     The  progress 
may  not  be  so  rapid  in  our  country  a» 
in  others.    Property  in  England  may 
continue  to  act  on  the  common  sense  of 
the  nation,  so  as  to  protect  itself  from 
the  sweeping  confiscations  of  a  Repub- 
lic ;  but  if  we  shall,  for  our  misfortune, 
once  see  the  suffrage  lowered  to  the 
ranks  which  live  by  pauperism  and 
mendicancy — in  fact,    if  every  man 
who  is  born  receives  from  that  birth 
a  title  to  send  the  demagogue  to  Par- 
liament— there  is  an  end  of  property  r 
an  agrarian  law  will  smite  the  land- 
lords, a  law  of  forced  loans  will  rob 
the  merchant,  and  a  law  of  plunder 
from  house  to  house  will  amerce  the 
householder.  Place  power  in  the  hands 
and  plunder  before  the  eyes  of  the 
beggar,  and  all  is  rapine. 

The  period  at  which  Mr  Ward  en- 
tered Parliament  was  one  of  a  pecu- 
liar character.  War  bad  ceased :  the 
thunders  which  had  shaken  the  Con- 
tinent rolled  no  more,  the  billows 
which  had  cast  so  many  mighty  of  the 
earth  on  the  British  shore  bad  parti- 
ally subsided,  and  England  had  begun' 
to  feel  what  may  be  called  the  pres- 
sures of  peace.  A  crisis  of  this  order, 
in  our  country,  materially  differs  from 
one  on  the  Continent.  In  the  latter 
instance,  nations  are  like  their  sol- 
diers. A  warrior  has  only  to  lay* 
down  his  sword,  to  take  to  the  plough* 
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In  England  tbe  nation  has  to  assume 
a  new  condition,  as  well  as  a  new 
system.  On  tbe  Continent,  the  nation 
only  changes  its  livery  ;  in  England, 
the  nation  undergoes  a  coarse  of  altera- 
tions, which  almost  change  its  natnre. 
To  the  British  minister  peace  is  actu- 
ally a  severer  trial  than  war ;  and  of 
all  the  periods  of  peace,  the  most 
trying  is  the  transition  from  war. 
Unluckily  for  his  fame,  over  this 
period  presided  a  minister  of  routine, 
a  man  of  form,  a  pupil  of  expediency, 
and  a  professor  of  retrogradation. 
Than  Lord  Sidmouth  there  could  be 
no  hones ter  roan  or  weaker  minister. 
The  nation  contrasted  him  day  by  day 
with  his  memorable  master ;  remem- 
bered tbe  unfailing  sagacity,  large 
resources,  and  lofty  spirit  of  Pitt,  and 
demanded  that  the  State  should  be 
again  committed  to  the  guidance 
which  had  so  long  held  the  helm. 

But  we  have  now  to  see  the  shift- 
ing of  a  new  scene.  The  catastrophe 
which  had  flung  the  Premier  from 
power,  of  course  scattered  his  followers 
to  every  distance  from  office.  Of 
those  the  ablest  and  the  most  angry 
was  the  well-known  George  Canning. 
Too  restless  to  wait  for  the  public 
feeling,  and  too  subtle  to  be  satisfied 
with  simple  means  on  any  occasion, 
Canning  attempted  to  force  Pitt  back 
to  power.  But  the  lion,  once  entered 
into  his  den,  and  recumbent  there, 
was  not  to  be  moved.  The  intrigue 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  volume, 
and  bears  but  little  honour  to  its 
inventor.  Canning,  though  an  em- 
ploye of  Pitt,  was,  in  fact,  a  pupil  of 
Bolingbroke :  he  bad  the  exact  order 
of  ability,  which  made  that  distin- 
guished man  always  the  most  showy, 
but  always  the  most  1  nek  less  of  states- 
men. Canning  had  his  elegance  and 
his  vividness,  but  he  also  had  his  lovo 
for  the  oblique ;  and  he  thus  contrived 
to  be  at  once  a  Tory  and  a  Whig,  to 
break  down  the  party  of  his  friends, 
and  to  come  into  power  by  the  party 
of  his  enemies. 

To  this  man  of  dexterity  tbe  return 
of  Pitt  to  office  was  important  in  more 
senses  than  one.  But  Pitt,  with 
great  ambition,  had  no  vanity ;  and 
though  living  for  statesmanship,  he 
had  no  passion  for  the  baubles  of 
place.  His  strong  sagacity  saw  that 
his   legitimate   time    was    not  yet 


come ;  and  all  men  knew  that  persua- 
sion was  hopeless,  when  Pitt  had 
once  made  up  bis  mind. 

The  history  of  this  greatest  of 
ministers  was  identified  with  the 
existing  history  of  his  country.  From 
1783  to  1802,  he  bad  governed  Eng- 
land with  uncontrolled  superiority; 
all  opposition  had  sunk  before  him. 
Even  the  power  of  France — which 
had  humbled  all  the  thrones  of  the 
Continent,  and  made  a  Court  day 
at  tbe  Tuileries  a  levee  of  vassal 
kings — acknowledged  tbe  force  which 
existed  in  bis  character.  But  his 
overthrow  was  to  give  a  lesson  which 
cannot  be  lost  on  British  Cabinets 
without  ministerial  and  national  iu- 
jury.  In  his  eagerness  to  carry  the 
important  measure  of  the  Irish  Union, 
Pitt  had  made  a  compact  with 
Popery. 

It  is  certainly  in  no  attempt  to 
wield  the  weapons  of  public  judgment 
that  we  pronounce  that  one  deep 
error  to  have  been  his  rain.  But, 
the  historic  truth  is,  that  from  that 
hour  he  never  saw  a  day  of  good 
fortune.  He  was  instantly  cast  down 
from  power;  he  saw  that  power 
given  into  hands  wholly  inferior  to 
his  own ;  he  saw  his  party  wholly 
shattered—the  Peace,  with  which  he 
was  anxious  to  have  crowned  his 
own  gallant  and  patriotic  War,  made, 
and  feebly  made,  by  others.  And 
when  at  last  restored  to  place,  ho 
was  restored  only  to  encounter  a 
more  inveterate  and  insolent  opposi- 
tion, to  see  Europe  again  prostrated,, 
and,  with  his  hand  on  the  map  of  the 
Continent  —  then  almost  converted 
into  the  map  of  the  French  empire — 
die,  with  the  ominous  words  on  his 
lip,  u  That  map  may  be  rolled  up  for 
twenty  years." 

To  induce  the  Ex-Minister  to  re- 
sume power,  it  was  proposed  that  an 
Address  should  be  got  up,  signed  by 
a  number  of  influential  members  of 
Parliament,  to  both  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton,  to  form  a  united  Government; 
the  pretext  being  the  old  one — the 
danger  of  national  downfall.  But 
then  comes  the  part  of  the  transac- 
tion which  makes  it  cunning,  and 
something  more.  'It  was  suggested, 
that,  should  a  sufficient  number  of 
signatures  not  be  obtainable,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  should  be  appended  to* 
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the  Address, — u  It  is  thought  most 
respectful  to  Mr  Addington  and  Mr 
Fitt  to  present  this  paper  to  them 
without  the  signatures,  which  are 
ready  to  be  affixed  to  it."  This  trans- 
action has  been  tenderly  pronounced 
merely  a  "  small  expedient ;"  or,  by 
another  touch  of  tenderness,  "  almost 
a  pleasantry ."  But  we  conceive  that 
gentlemen  will  conceive  it  no  "  plea- 
santry" whatever,  but  a  very  different 
thing,  and  feel  no  surprise  at  the  failure 
of  this  piece  of  red-tape  dexterity. 

The  mere  proposal  of  an  Address, 
or  of  fifty  Addresses,  was  nothing ; 
the  act  might  be  wise  or  foolish,  suc- 
cessful or  unfortunate ;  but  the  excuse 
for  the  signatures  was  the  point ;  and 
though  the  parties  are  passed  away, 
the  exposure  may  be  of  some  service 
to  Ministerial  posterity. 

At  length  Pitt  declared  against 
Addington,  and,  though  beaten  on 
Mr  Patten's  motion,  in  June  1803,  by 
335  to  56,  yet  the  battle  was  obviously 
decided,  and  the  Cabinet  waited  only 
for  the  conqueror. 


evident  symptoms  that  Spain,  whether 
forced  or  willing,  was  about  to  engage 
in  active  hostilities;  and  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  Cabinet  that  she  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  treasure 
ships  from  her  Transatlantic  domi- 
nions to  commence  open  war.  Pitt 
determined  not  to  be  duped,  and  made 
instant  preparations  for  the  seizure  of 
those  treasure-ships,  which  every 
rational  conjecture  consigned  to  the 
grasp  of  France. 

A  case  remarkably  in  point  had 
existed  little  more  than  forty  years 
before.  In  1761  the  father  of  Pitt  had 
urged  the  Cabinet  to  seize  the  Spanish, 
treasures  on  their  way  from  America. 
He  had  declared  to  the  Cabinet  that 
Spain  was  only  waiting  their  arrival 
to  begin  a  war ;  but,  powerful  as  he 
was,  his  counsel  was  overruled,  and 
the  result  was  exactly  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted. The  treasure-ships  were  no 
sooner  in  a  Spanish  harbour  than  the 
British  ambassador  was  dismissed. 

The  precedent  was  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded,  and  four  frigates  were 


In  the  meantime  began  the  war  of    instantly    despatched   to   seize    the 


pamphlets,  in  which  Mr  Ward  took 
his  share.  But  pamphlets  are  like  the 
exhibitions  of  prize-fighters  with 
gloves :  they  display  the  art  of  attack 
and  defence,  but  without  the  reality, 
and,  like  the  gloves,  are  always 
thrown  by  when  the  champions  come 
to  real  action.  When  Pitt  at  once 
descended  into  the  field,  no  hope  was 
left  for  Addington. 

Lord  Mul  grave  was  now  a  member 
of  the  new  Cabinet ;  but  no  place  was 
found  for  his  brother-in-law.  Still, 
for  a  man  of  ability  and  diligence, 
opportunities  are  seldom  wanting. 
War  had  begun  with  France :  and 
a  most  melancholy  event  marked  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  By  a 
secret  Article  in  the  treaty  of  St 
Ildefonso,  Spain  was  bound  to  fur- 


Spanish  vessels.  After  a  brief  action, 
on  the  5th  of  October  1804,  three  of 
them  were  captured  with  four  millions 
of  dollars  on  board,  the  fourth  having 
been  unfortunately  blown  up. 

Mr  Ward  was  now  called  upon  to 
place  this  important  transaction  in  its 
true  light,  and  he  displayed  his  know- 
ledge of  international  law,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled — "  An  Enquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  Wars 
of  Europe  have  commenced,  during 
the  last  two  centuries." 

Pitt  took  so  strong  an  interest  in 
this  clever  and  timely  production,  that 
he  was  said  to  have  revised  the  proof- 
sheets  himself.  But  as  everything 
which  relates  to  such  a  man  must 
attract  remembrance,  we  give  the 
exact  state  of  the  case,  as  furnished 


nish  to  France  a  certain  number  of    by  the  writer  himself. 


troops,  or  a  certain  contribution  in 
money.  The  English  Cabinet  con- 
sidering the  submission  of  Spain  to 
this  treaty  as  unwilling,  and  wishing 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  hostilities, 
an  understanding  had  been  adopted, 
that,  if  Spain  limited  herself  to  mere 
contributions  in  money,  she  should 
be  regarded  as  a  neutral.  But  Napo- 
leon was  not  a  man  to  suffer  this 
compromise :  there  now  were 


"  A  tract  purporting  to  be  a  Catalogue 
of  Living  Author*,  asserts  incorrectly 
that  this  little  essay  was  revised  by  Mr 
Pitt  before  it  was  published.  It  was  read 
to  him,  but  not  revised ;  a  word  was  not 
changed,  though  the  form  was.  In  fact, 
I  had  intended  it  for  a  professional  trea- 
tise, and  entered  all  my  authorities  at 
the  foot  of  each  page.  Mr  Pitt  asked  me 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  tract,  to 
suit  the  political,  and  not  the  legal  world ; 
for  which  purpose,  he  proposed  throwing 
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the  authorities  (which  he  said  would  not 
be  read  by  those  he  meant  the  work  for) 
into  an  Appendix.  And  this  was  all  the 
change  he  made." 

Of  course,  the  Whigs  took  the  part 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  French  Em- 
peror was,  of  course,  shocked  beyond 
all  expression  at  this  "  outrage  on  the 
forms  of  civilised  society."  But  the 
hypocrisy  was  seen  through,  and  the 
clamour  soon  went  down ;  there  was 
not  a  man  in  England  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Spanish  Government 
was  playing  a  treacherous  part,  or 
that  the  only  feature  of  the  trans- 
action which  hurt  Napoleon's  con- 
science  was  his  loss  of  the  monev. 
The  innocence  of  Whiggism  was  ready 
to  give  Spain  credit  for  an  abhorrence 
of  duplicity,  and  the  Corsican  credit 
for  an  abhorrence  of  plunder ;  but  the 
nation  knew  them  both,  and  despised 
the  one  and  defied  the  other.  Mr 
Ward's  book,  too,  showed  that  the 
clamour  was  as  ill-founded  even  in 
the  forms  of  international  law,  as  in 
the  spirit  of  justice.  His  Treatise 
applied  itself  to  meet  the  chief  charge 
— namely,  that  hostilities  had  been 
begun  before  a  "  declaration  of  war." 
It  showed  that  this  kind  of  commence- 
ment had  occurred  in  repeated  in- 
stances, and  that  it  was  as  perfectly 
justifiable  as  every  one  sees  it  might 
be  necessary.  Spain  fared,  in  that 
war,  as  the  treachery  of  her  govern- 
ment deserved :  she  was  ruined  at 
sea  by  a  succession  of  desperate 
defeats,  her  monarchy  was  usurped 
by  her  ally  Napoleon,  and  it  cost  her 
seven  years  of  havoc  and  misery  to 
recover  her  independence. 

By  a  curious  but  natural  coinci- 
dence, the  writer  of  the  Treatise  was 
shortly  transferred  to  a  confidential 
post  in  the  direction  of  that  war,  the 
Under  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  Lord  Harrowby,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  had  fallen  into  ill 
health,  and  the  appointment  was  given 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  immediately 
proposed  Mr  Ward  as  his  under 
secretary.  Relationship  might  have 
some  share  in  this  choice,  but  his 
services  as  a  writer  had  probably 
much  more.  The  proposal  was  made 
in  the  following  letter : — 

«  Bath,  1804. 
"  Dear  Ward, — I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  Pitt,  proposing  to  me  the 


office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  which  the  present  state,  and  I 
fear  the  future  prospects,  of  Lord  Har- 
rowby'a  health  oblige  him  finally  to  re- 
linquish. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  hear 
yet  what  Mr  Elliott's  intentions  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  or  what  other  office 
may  be  destined  for  him.  But  I  lose  not 
a  moment  in  enabling  you  to  tarn  in  your 
mind  every  consideration  connected  with 
the  step  of  quitting  a  profession  for  poli- 
tical employment ;  assuring  yon  that,  if 
the  latter  pursuit  should  be  that  on  which 
you  determine,  I  shall  then  have  great 
pleasure  in  offering  yon  the  post,  which 
you  once  seemed  to  desire,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  at  my  disposal. 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  shall  probably  know  something 
decided  about  Mr  Elliott's  views  in  a 
short  time. — Ever  yours  sincerely, 

u  MULGBAVB." 

But  we  now  draw  near  to  an  event 
of  higher  importance — the  close  of 
Pitt's  long  course  of  distinction. 
Afflicted  with  hereditary  gout,  he  had 
begun  life  with  an  enfeebled  frame ; 
and  his  long  parliamentary  labours — 
the  days  of  toil,  with  the  weight  of 
Europe  pressing  upon  him,  and  the 
nights  of  debate,  exercising  perhaps 
a  still  heavier  pressure  upon  his 
faculties— at  length  broke  him  down 
at  the  age  of  forty- seven. 

Some  slight  attempt  is  made  by  the 
biographer  to  palliate  his  error  on  the 
Catholic  question,  but  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  it  was 
the  single  error  of  his  political  life. 
Pitt  knew  but  little  of  the  nature  of 
Popery  ;  he  had  never  seen  it  in  action 
in  a  legislature,  and  he  was  hurried 
into  the  compact  by  what  he  supposed 
a  necessity  of  the  time.  It  was  for 
those  who  followed  him  to  feel  the 
perplexities  introduced  by  this  most 
mischievous  measure  into  English 
legislation — its  confusion  of  all  the 
principles  of  Irish  government ;  the 
succession  of  monster  meetings  and 
popular  insolences ;  the  tissue  of  con- 
spiracy and  revolt,  which  have  formed 
the  history  of  Ireland  since  1829,  the 
whole  followed  by  the  rapid  degrada- 
tion by  which  a  noble  island  and  a 
flourishing  people  have  fallen  into 
bankruptcy  and  pauperism  before  our 
eyes. 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was  a 
private  loss,  as  well  as  a  public  one, 
to  Mr  Ward.    A  pension  had  been 
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promised  to  him,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  exchange  of  his  profession  for 
politics — the  pension  to  commence 
whenever  he  should  cease  to  hold 
office.  Bat  the  arrangement  had  not 
been  completed.  More  than  once,  in 
his  illness,  the  dying  minister  had  al- 
luded to  his  promise.  His  anxiety 
on  the  subject  is  shown  in  an  affect- 
ing anecdote. 

"  Later  on,  when  he  could  no  longer 
continuously  articulate,  he  made  the 
name  '  Robert  Ward  '  audible,  and  added 
signs  for  paper  and  ink.  His  trembling 
hand,  having  feebly  traced  a  number  of 
wandering  characters,  and  added  what 
could  be  easily  recognised  as  his  well- 
known  signature,  he  sank  back.  This 
precious  paper,  (precious,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  unknown  import,  as  a  proof 
of  remembrance  at  so  solemn  a  moment,) 
was  afterwards  handed  over  by  the  phy- 
sician in  attendance,  Sir  Walter  Far- 
quhar,  to  Mr  Ward  ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  declare,  as  he  displayed  it  to  me, 
that  he  would  give  anything  he  valued 
most  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  decipher 
its  unformed  characters." 

He  now  doubly  required  this  mark 
of  ministerial  protection,  for  the  Foxite 
ministry  instantly  came  into  power, 
and  the  famine  of  twenty  years  of 
exclusion  was  to  be  fed  at  the  Trea- 
sury table.  Mr  Ward  lost  bis  office, 
and  retired  to  the  country.  But  the 
Whig  ministry  were  soon  to  find  how 
utterly  uncongenial  Whiggism  is  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  England.  The 
death  of  Fox,  within  the  first  six 
months,  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
blows  which  precipitated  their  down- 
fall ;  but  they  fell  by  their  inability 
to  stand,  they  fell  by  the  necessities 
of  public  safety,  they  fell  encumbered 
by  the  weight  of  pledges,  which  com- 
mon principle  would  never  have 
adopted.  The  Catholic  question  was 
a  chain  which  they  had  hung  round 
their  own  necks,  too  heavy  to  carry, 
and  too  strong  to  break.  In  a  single 
twelvemonth  the  Whigs  vanished 
amidst  a  national  uproar. 

The  Portland  ministry  was  then 
formed.  Lord  Mulgrave  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  bis 
friend  Ward  was  called  from  his  re- 
tirement and  placed  at  the  Board. 
We  are  then  introduced  to  a  person- 
age, who  has  begun  to  make  a  con- 
siderable figure  among  our  modern 


statesmen,  certainly  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  conciliator.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  Perceval  ministry,  Lord 
Palmerston  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  political  stage.  Mr  Ward 
had  now  begun  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
we  find  his  lordship  thus  registered : — 

"  Lord  Palmerston  came  to  town,  sent 
for  by  Perceval.  He  was  so  good  as  to 
confide  to  me  that  three  things  were 
offered  to  him — the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Secretaryship-at-War,  or 
a  seat  at  the  Treasury,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Seals,  if  he  was  afraid  of 
entering  on  them  at  once.  These  offers 
were,  however,  in  the  alternative  of  their 
being  any  of  them  declined  by  Milnes, 
(Member  for  Pomfret,)  to  whom  they 
were  made  in  the  first  instance.  Lord 
Palmerston  consulted  me  very  frankly 
on  them,  and  asked  if  I  thought  he 
would  be  equal  to  the  Seals,  either  in 
Cabinet  or  Parliament — particularly  the 
latter,  where  he  had  barely  made  his 
debut.  I  told  him  I  was  most  sincere  : 
that,  in  common  with  all  his  friends 
whom  I  had  heard  speak  on  the  subject, 
I  thought  him  quite  equal '  to  them  in 
point  of  capacity;  but,  as  to  nerve  in  Par- 
liament, (of  which  he  seemed  most  to 
doubt,)  nobody  could  judge  but  himself." 

The  dialogue  goes  on,  and  is 
curious  enough,  as  the  picture  of  a 
"young  politician's  first  palpita- 
tions." He  said  Petty  (whom  I 
mentioned)  had  come  forward  after 
having  felt  his  way,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  himself  in  the  House ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  done  the  same,  be 
perhaps  would  not  hesitate.  As  it 
was,  he  inclined  to  the  second  place, 
but  had  written  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury.  We  then  have  a  touch  of 
official  sagacity,  always  looking  to  the 
future : — 

"  Among  other  topics  which  /  urged, 
one  seemed  to  impress  him  much — which 
was,  the  great  difference  there  would  be 
in  his  situation  and  pretensions  upon  a 
return  to  office,  in  the  event  of  our  going 
out,  if  he  retired  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
instead  of  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  He 
allowed  it  much  flattered  his  ambition, 
but  feared  the  prejudice  it  would  occa- 
sion to  his  own  reputation,  and  tho 
interest  of  his  friends,  if  he  failed.  I  left 
him  inclining  to  the  Secretary-at-War, 
and  admired  his  prudence." 

Whether  this  is  said  in  the  spirit  of 
a  well-bred  sneer,  or  in  sincerity,  is 
more  than  we  can  now  discover.    Bui 
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the  sneer  would  have  been  prophetic,  temptuously  most  we  revert  to  pro- 
His  Lordship's  appointment  to  the  pbecies  of  which  every  syllable  has 
Secretaryship -at -War  was  made  in  been  so  palpably  falsified ;  with  what 
October  ,1809  ;  and  until  November  scorn  for  the  wisdom  (!)  of  those  who 
1828,  his  Lordship  drudged  in  that  pronounced  Popish  u  Emancipation" 
clerkly  duty,  making  an  annual  speech  the  u  one  thing  needful "  for  thepeace 
in  moving  the  army  estimates ;  but  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  must  wo 
wholly  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of  look  on  the  wretchedness  of  a  country 
the  Horse  Guards,  a  little  laughed  at  in  which  a  police  army  is  the  essen- 
for  bis  taciturnity,  and  much  u  admired  tial  instrument  of  public  security,  and 
for  his  prudence,"  in  the  selection  of  Pauperism  the  general,  and  by  no 
an  office  in  which  arithmetic  was  means  the  reluctant,  resource  of  the 
the  most  necessary  knowledge,  and  population.  If  the  men  who  promised 
writing  his  signature  was  the  most  us  Irish  tranquillity  and  Irish  pro- 
laborious  act  of  duty.  He  thus  gave  gress,  as  the  reward  of  our  fatal  con- 
his  nerves  a  well-paid  training  of  cessions  in  1829,  were  dupes,  where 
nearly  twenty  obscure  years.  then  was  their  sagacity  ?    If  they 

It  would  be  harsh  work  to  expect  were  conscious  of  the  result,  where 
any  sturdiness  of  opinion  in  an  indi-  now  must  be  our  reliance  ?  Will  they 
vidua!  who  thus  felt  the  sweets  of  be  wiser  in  the  conduct  of  remote  co- 
office  an  equivalent  for  humility  of  louies,  in  the  management  of  foreign 
position.  But  as  it  is  a  matter  of  interests,  or  in  the  guidance  of  affairs 
public  history  that  all  kinds  of  Admin-  which  everywhere  touch  the  circmn- 
istrations,  with  all  kinds  of  principles,  ference  of  the  world  ? 
floated  across  the  political  horizon  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  close 
during  that  long  period,  so  it  is  a  of  the  Memoir,  yet,  in  glancing  over 
matter  of  private  record,  that  the  its  pages,  we  are  continually  caught 
patient  man  of  prudence  still  held  his  by  some  remark  of  sound  sense  or 
place.  The  Secretaryship  was  un-  manly  experience.  What,  for  ex- 
questionably  a  comfortable  thing,  and  ample,  can  be  a  better  lesson  for  a 
we  blame  no  man  for  considering  his  young  parliamentary  speaker  than 
own  comforts.  But  he  must  not  lay  Lord  MuJgrave's  observations  on 
claim  to  everything  at  once— he  must  Ward's  intended  debut?  In  the  be- 
not  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  on  ginning  of  the  session  of  1802,  an  in- 
any  public  matter  whatever.  He  is  crease  of  the  Naval  forces  was  pro- 
paid  for  his  work,  and  receives  his  posed,  and  of  course  became  the  ob- 
wages.  There  he  must  stop.  Lord  ject  of  Whig  obloquy,  and  on  all 
Palmers  ton  has  actually  been  the  contradictory  grounds  —  it  was  too 
retainer  of  tune  Cabinets ! !  great,  it  was  too  little,  it  was  worth- 

At  length,  in  1829,  the  silent  less,  it  was  unnecessary,  &c. 
Secretary  began  to  open  his  mouth.  On  this  subject,  Mr  Ward,  as  a 
His  maiden  topic  was  the  Catholic  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  pro- 
question,  on  which  he  deluged  the  posed  to  speak;  but  his  time  was  not 
House  with  all  the  commonplaces  of  come,  and  he  suffered  the  debate  to 
the  fifty  years  before.  His  Lordship  g0  off.  A  letter  from  Lord  Mulgrave 
discovered  that  all  the  indolence,  ig-  cheered  him  a  little  in  his  silence,  by 
norance,  and  turbulence  of  Ireland  telling  him  that  the  opportunity  was 
arose  from  the  curtailment  of  her  "not  favourable,"  and  assigning  the 
legislative  faculties ;  that  the  super-  following  capital  reasons : — 
stition  of  her  priests,  and  the  beggary 

of  her  people,  all  belonged  to  her  ejec-  *  First,  because  a  first  speech,  at  the 

tion  from  the  hustings ;  that  the  dis-  end  of  a  debate,  never  makes  a  favourable 

loyalty,  discomfort,  and  dissension  of  imPre!s'?n-„  ^eoldlIC^lhnLt^hv 

i     u  ■  i  i.     mi-       ii  ~~.,:.„wi  «*vtk;M,»  tion  of  the  House  has  been  exhausted  by 

the  "eight  millions "^mred  nothing  J          ^  ag  Lawrence>  (who  had  ja8t 

but  a  Tipperary  election  to  be  turaed  made  a  long.winded  ppeech,)  they  will 

into  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  affection  giye  but  a  forced  attention.    Thirdly,  I 

for  the  name  of  England.  think  you  should  take  a  whole  subject,  and 

To  us,  who  have  lived  to  see  the  effects  not  a' skirmishing  hit,  for  your  debut; 

of  the  measure,  how  trifling  must  all  this  you  must  stand  upon  a  higher  teale,  to 

declamation  now  appear ;  how  cou-  stand  upon  the  ground  which  oould  alone 
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be  fit  and  advantageous  for  you.  Fourthly, 
you  should  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
measure  yourself  with  a  heavy  and  un- 
popular speaker  ;  you  will  be  very  likely 
to  find  yourself  coupled  in  people's  ideas 
with  your  first  adversary.  I  need  not 
say,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  be 
so  coupled  with  Lawrence  in  the  Cockpit, 
(the  place  of  argument  before  the  privy 
council,)  than  in  Parliament.  Fifthly, 
because  (if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
bo)  the  ground  you  meant  to  take,  though 
it  might  show  the  accuracy  of  your  infor- 
mation, and  the  error  of  Lawrence's  state- 
ment, yet,  in  fact,  did  not  apply  as  any 
argument  upon  the  main  question." 

His  Mentor  closes  with  another  fruit 
of  his  Parliamentary  experience : — 

"  Had  you  stood  forward  to  combat  the 
evident  and  glaring  paradoxes  of  Fox's 
speech,  you  could  have  suffered  no  dis- 
credit, and  could  have  beeu  guilty  of  no 
indiscretion,  as  it  can  never  be  vrong  to 
combat  Fox.  Or,  had  you  failed  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  his  (to  me)  monstrous 
line  of  argument,  still  I  should  have  re- 
joiced in  the  attempt,  and  should  with 
satisfaction  have  said  to  you, 

• Non  tam 

Turpe  fait  vinci,  quam  contendisse  decorum 
est/" 

If  these  two  volumes  contained  no- 
thing else,  those  maxims  would  make 
them  worth  the  possession  of  any 
yonng  member  of  the  "  honourable 
house." 

Mr  Ward  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  debates,  and  acquitted  himself 
well ;  but,  having  too  much  honesty 
to  embrace  rabble  topics,  and  too 
much  taste  to  attempt  a  reputation  in 
the  "  penny  saving,  pound  foolish  " 
style,  on  the  value  of  cheese  parings, 
and  in  the  dull  echo  of  a  senseless 
parsimony,  he  was  content  with 
speaking  when  be  bad  something  to 
say,  and  in  general  restricted  himself 
to  matters  of  official  duty.  Not  that 
we  altogether  applaud  this  Parlia- 
mentary career,  nor  can  comprehend 
why  any  man  should  enter  Parliament 
either  to  talk  nonsense  or  to  say  no- 
thing. Parliament  is  the  especial 
place  of  national  discussion,  and  no 
man  ought  to  enter  it  who  is  not  able, 
and  willing  too,  to  contribute  an  effec- 
tive and  vivid  share  to  its  discussion. 

The  "  Diaries "  of  these  volumes 
are  so  graphic,  that  we  only  regret 
they  are  so  fragmentary.  What  a 
vast  mass  of  helpless  conjecture  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  writers  of  our 


histories,  if  the  leading  public  men  of 
the  last  three  centuries  had  thus  given 
us  the  facts  of  their  knowledge !  How 
much  would  they  have  added  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  motives,  and 
how  much  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
time?  The  statesman  does  injustice 
to  himself,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
common  uproar  of  prejudice  and 
party,  delays  to  prepare  this  vindica- 
tion of  his  character  to  the  generations 
to  come. 

At  length  old  age  came  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Biography ;  yet  not  as 
it  comes  upon- other  men.  With  the 
death  of  his  political  friends,  and  those 
fluctuations  of  the  political  system, 
which,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  made  politics  a  game  of  chance, 
and  political  character  the  offspring  of 
mingled  craft  and  clamour,  he  re- 
tired from  office;  but  it  was  to  the 
indulgence  of  tastes  which  he  had 
never  forgotten.  Possessed,  as  we 
are  gratified  by  saying,  of  opulence 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  he  turned 
his  leisure  to  authorship,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  generality  even  of 
educated  mankind  think  only  of  rest, 
he  produced  u  Tremaine"  the  most 
graceful  romance  of  its  day. 

It  may  not  be  sufficiently  known 
that  the  work  originated  in  an  answer 
to  the  scepticism  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolingbroke,  which  now  constitutes 
the  third  volume.  The  whole  was 
received  with  much  popularity,  and 
was  followed  by  other  novels.  Thus 
occupied,  thus  prosperous,  and  thus 
pleased,  this  agreeable  and  fortunate 
man  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty  - 
one,  when,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
died  in  London,  August  13,  1846. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room 
for  any  details  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Biography.  It  is  written  with  spirit 
and  intelligence,  with  evident  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  we  should  be  disposed 
to  find  a  fault,  only  with  too  much 
discretion.  We  regret  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  diaries,  wherever  they 
approached  our  day ;  and  though  they 
may  appear  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
we  fear  that  we  shall  not  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  their  perusal.  The 
critiques  on  the  novels  are  too  exten- 
sive ;  but  the  diaries,  the  political 
anecdotes,  and  the  correspondence, 
could  not  have  been  too  voluminous, 
and  must  always  be  interesting. 
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Throughout  all  Europe  we  find 
scattered,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
the  stony  vestiges  of  two  great  rival 
influences,  which  kept  up  for  centuries 
a  ceaseless  contest  for  supremacy — 
the  ecclesiastical  influence  operating 
by  spiritual  power,  and  the  feudal  or 
baronial  by  that  of  physical  domina- 
tion and  the  strong  hand.  In  some 
places  these  material  monuments  of 
a  former  social  condition  still  lift  their 
heads  in  solemn  time-honoured  mag- 
nificence, while  in  others  they  are  fast 
crumbling  into  the  amorphous  crust  of 
the  earth,  from  which  their  fair  pro- 

?ortions  were  originally  fashioned, 
n  general,  their  preservation  or  de- 
struction must  have  depended  on  the 
vitality  or  decay  of  the  social  impulses 
to  which  they  owed  their  existence. 
But  in  the  present  day  they  have 
got  new  guardians,  even  for  their 
crumbling  remnants,  in  the  love  of 
art  and  of  historical  and  romantic 
association.  Thus  there  are  many 
preservers  and  restorers  of  the  Gothic 
vestiges,  who  are  not  ecclesiologists ; 
and  there  are  abundant  admirers  of 
the  grim,  square,  frowning  peel-tower, 
who  would  not  desire  the  revival  of 
the  feudal  sovereignty  that  found  in  it 
a  suitable  stronghold.  To  minister 
to  these  tastes,  and  to  encourage, 
strengthen,  and  rightly  direct  them, 
is  an  important  function  of  the  art 
and  artistic  literature  of  the  day ;  and 
we  believe  it  is  one  of  those  which  will 
hand  down  the  greatest  quantity  of 
valuable  matter  to  posterity. 

The  more  we  see  the  marvels  and 
beauties  of  ecclesiastical  stone-work 
articulately  developed  by  a  pencil  both 
accurate  and  artistic,  the  more  do  we 
wonder  that  they  should  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  and  waited  down 
to  this  age  to  be  brought  into  full 
light.  From  the  period  when  the 
constructors  of  the  early  Christian 
stone  edifices  raised  their  massive 
round  pillars  and  solemn  circular 
arches,  in  the  eleventh  century,  down 
to  the  fifteenth,  ecclesiastical  archi- 


tecture  was   the    predominant    art 
which  absorbed  all  others,  and  made 
them  either  subservient  instruments 
of  its  resplendent  glory,  or  humble 
imitators  of  its  stately  devices.    It  is 
a  remarkable  thing  indeed — deserving 
of  more  attention  from  the  curious  and 
inquiring  than  it  has  ever,  so  far  as  we 
know,  received — that  everything  orna- 
mental, in  whatever  kind  of  work,  with- 
in the  period  called  the  dark  ages,  took 
its  tone,  and  not  only  that,  but  its  tan- 
gible form,  from  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices of  the  day.    In  the  decoration  of 
churches,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  natural  to 
find  this  peculiarity ;   yet  it  seems 
strange  that  wood  should  be  carved  into 
those  forms  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  creating  lofty  piles  of 
stone -work;  and,  taking  analogy  from 
other  kinds  of  work,  we  would  expect 
the  stone-cutter  or  statuary,  who  has 
a  marble  slab  to  deal  with,  rather  to 
take  advantage  of  his  compact  homo- 
geneous material,  than  to  imitate  all 
the  shifts  and  peculiarities  which  the 
constructor  has  to  adopt,  who  must 
fit  one  stone  above  another.    Look 
for  instance  at  the  carved  wood- work, 
so  rich  and  varied,  in  the  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel  of  Aberdeen,  which  Mr 
Billings  has  been  the  first  to  bring  be- 
fore the  notice  of  those  who  dwell 
south  of  the  Grampians.    All  objects 
of  art  or  of  nature,  in  all  the  material 
kingdoms,  were  in  the  artist's  choice 
to  select  from,  as  objects  of  imitation ; 
but  his  choice  rests  on  architectural 
arcades,  church  windows  and  turrets. 
These  representations  arc  pleasing  as 
imitations  of  architecture ;  but  they 
are  not  the  natural  forms  to  which 
wood-carving   would    have    adapted 
itself,  had  there  been  no  such  archi- 
tectural supremacy  as  we  have  alluded 
to,  leading  the  ancillary  occupation  of 
the  carver  after  it,  in  its  own  exact 
footsteps.    Nay,  had  there  been  no 
Gothic  architecture  to  be  so  imitated, 
and  had  the  handler  of  the  chisel  cut 
his  wood  from  his  own  devices,  into 
such  forms  as  these  architectural  ones 
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which  we  so  admire,  they  would  not 
have  been  then  admirable,  because 
we  would  have  been  without  a  main 
element  in  the  beauty  of  the  original 
device — the  adaptability  to  give  to 
masonry  lightness  and  elegance  of  form 
consistently  with  its  retaining  suf- 
ficient strength.  The  artist  of  the 
carved  wood  in  this  chapel  has  crowded 
it  with  representations  of  Gothic  win- 
dows, many  of  them  really  exquisite 
ones,  of  that  rich  foreign  style  which 
the  French  caMJIamboyarU.  But  it  is 
from  our  admiration  of  that  skill  which 
can  make  solid  stone  rise  in  slender 
raullions,  and  branch  itself  out  as  if 
in  sheer  beautiful  wantonness,  into  all 
airy  and  fantastic  shapes,  that  we  first 
acquire  our  admiration  of  the  form,  so 
as  to  be  gratified  by  its  repetition  on  a 
flat  oaken  board,  where  it  takes  its 
merit  from  the  imitative  rather  than 
the  inventive  skill  of  the  artist. 

But  for  a  still  more  striking  instance 
of  the  application  of  cdile  forms  to 
carved  ornaments,  we  turn  to  Mr 
Billings1  representation  of  that  gor- 
geous tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy  in  St 
Andrews.  Here  are  abundance  of  tiny 
clustered  pillars,  with  groined  arches 
over  them,  and  multitudinous  windows. 
The  whole  a  fairy  imitation  of 

"  The  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massive  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

The  imitation  is  carried  so  far,  that 
we  have  not  only  little  towers  career- 
ing aloft,  with  windows  in  which  the 
wooden  blinds  for  shedding  off  the 
rain  are  imitated  in  stone,  but,  to 
keep  all  in  harmony,  in  the  lower  de- " 
partment,  little  circular  flights  of  steps, 
destined,  as  it  were,  to  be  descended 
by  elfin  footsteps,  lead  to  baby  crypts. 
But  the  exhibitor  of  this  tomb  can 
show  the    visitor    auother   instance . 
of  this  imitative  spirit,  still  more  re- 
markable, in  the  shape  of  a  silver 
mace,  which  he  will  declare  to  have 
been  found  within  it.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  this  costly  ensign  of  office 
is  as  true  as  the  Bishop's  tomb  to  the 
spirit  of  imitation.     It  bristles  all  over 
with  Gothic  spires  and  crockets.    Its 
lateral  ornaments  are  buttresses,  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  arcades.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  tiny  temple  on  the  end  of  a  long 
silver  staff,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  abode  of  Simeon  Stilites, 


if  the  saint  had  lived  in  the  age  of  flam- 
boyant architecture,  and  found  room  for 
its  development  on  the  top  of  his  pillar. 
Thus  were  the  objects  which  come 
into  nearest  connection  with  ecclesias- 
tical architecture — the  altars,  sepul- 
chres, pulpits,  chalices,  maces,  croziers, 
pixes,  thuribles,and  lecterns — all  archi- 
tecturally Gothic  in  their  construction. 
But  the  tendency  went  much  further 
— in  fact  the  ecclesiastic  masonic  forms 
predominated  in  every  kind  of  fabric 
which  boasted  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter.  It  was  conspicuous  in  all  kinds  of 
wood-work,  not  only  in  carved  doors 
and  panels,  but  in  chests,  cupboards 
or  aumries,  tables,  and  chairs.    Iron- 
work followed  the  same  rule  —  it  is 
noticeable  in  hinges,  bands,  and  locks ; 
and    in    the  handle  of   an    ancient 
key  one  may  trace  the  forms  which 
the  church  mason  found  best  suited  to 
unite  grace  with  strength,  in  building 
up  the  mullions  of  a  window.    In 
works   in  the  precious    metals,   the 
greater  ornament  expended  on  the 
rare  and  costly  material  only  brought 
out  a  fuller  imitation  of  the  masonic 
decoration.      It  was  introduced  into 
the  coinage :  the  old  kings  look  you 
full  in  the  face  with  their  tow  wigs, 
straight    through    quatrefoils,   taken 
from  the  last  cathedral  window  which 
the  medallist  has  passed.    Royal  and 
corporation  seals  are  profusely  archi- 
tectural, probably  from  a  great  part 
of  the  seal-engravers1  practice  being  in 
the  line  of  ecclesiastical  seals.     The 
illuminations  on  manuscripts  have  the 
same  repletion  of  architectural  detail, 
from  a  somewhat  similar  cause — the 
artists  were  monks,  or  other  ecclesias- 
tics, and  their  minds  were  moulded  to 
the  shapes  of  the  cloister.     Those 
meek,   sweet   pictures  of  the  early 
Italian  school  are  npt  entirely  dives- 
ted   of  the  masonic   predominance, 
which  is  distinct  even  in  their  gilded 
borders.     The  same  class  of  forms 
lingered  in  bookbinding  till  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been 
lately  revived  in  that  trade.    As  to 
the  vellum  manuscripts,  which  retain 
their  pristine  binding  of  timber  covered 
with  time-worn  leather,  some  of  them, 
seen  through  a  diagonal  mirror,  might 
look  like  the  corroded  brown  doorway 
and  pinnacles  of  an  old  abbey.    Nay, 
textile  fabrics  followed  the  same  des- 
potic taste  ;  and  if  we  may  believo 
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that  sepulchral  statues  and  illumina- 
tions speak  the  truth,  they  represent 
the  drapery  that  is  made  of  thread,  and 
flexibly  winds  itself  about  the  human 
frame,  according,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  the  forms  necessary  for  the 
stability  of  those  fabrics  whose  mate- 
rials were  the  stubborn  stone. 

This  complete  predominance  of  the 
edile  over  all  other  arts  is  attended 
by  curious  coincidents.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  absorbing  art  of  the 
period  would  obtain  an  extensive 
publicity,  as  painting  did  in  the  days 
of  Rubens,  and  railway  engineering 
in  those  of  Stephenson.  It  was  not  so. 
A  deep  mystery  hangs  over  the 
external  history  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. The  world  seems  to  have 
been  unconscious  of  the  magnificent 
structures  rising  from  its  surface,  and 
their  fabricators  pursued  their  task 
silent  and  unheeded.  We  have  scarce- 
ly more  contemporaneous  literature 
about  medieval  architecture  than 
about  the  formation  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe ;  and  we  classify  its  epochs 
and  topical  distinctions  experimentally 
and  analytically,  as  we  trace  the  forma- 
tion and  upheaval  of  geological  strata. 
The  art  published  itself  to  the  senses, 
by  pervading  all  visible  structural 
forms ;  but  it  shrank  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pen.  There  is  something 
in  all  this  mysterious,  curious,  per- 
plexing, and  exciting.  We  know  that 
masonic  secrecy  is  of  early  origin, 
whether  the  precise  ceremonies  which 
it  now  adopts  are  ancient  or  not.  The 
masons  or  architects  of  the  middle 
ages  were  directly  connected  with  the 
church.  They  have  sometimes  been 
compared  to  a  kind  of  knighthood;  nor 
can  chivalry  be  otherwise  than  hon- 
oured, by  embracing  in  the  circle  of  its 
mission  a  purpose  so  grand  as  that  of 
covering  the  earth  with  the  finest 
structural  efforts  of  human  genius.  In 
the  secret  society — secret,  not  for  the 
sake  of  darkness,  but  that  it  might 
peacefully  and  undisturbedly  work  by 
its  own  bright  light— discovered  mys- 
teries seem  to  have  been  taught,  and 
new  combinations  and  varieties  of 
beauty  seem  to  have  been  discovered 
and  communicated,  as  if  by  electric 
wires,  through  all  Christendom.  How 
otherwise  can  wo  account  for  it,  that 
while  between  all  was  dark  and  barba- 
rous as  Tartary  or  Kamschatka,  the 
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same  light  and  flowery-topped  pillars 
should  arise  beneath  the  blue  heaven  of 
Palermo  and  the  sullen  sky  of  Jed- 
burgh ?  or  how  find  among  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Rhine  the  same  massive 
form  of  column  and  arch  which  astonish 
and  delight  the  northern  traveller  in 
distant  Kirkwall,  or  see  the  flamboyant 
riches  of  Rouen  and  the  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris  repeated  at  Linlithgow? 
Thus  while  architecture  infused  itself 
through  and  imbued  all  other  mental 
operations,  it  was  avoided  by  the  one 
great  preserver— literature.  By  other 
arts  it  could  be  the  object  of  silent 
homage,  whispering  its  supremacy  in 
all  imitative  shapes.  But  from  litera- 
ture it  could  take  no  acknowledgments 
without  a  betrayal  of  its  mysteries ; 
and  therefore  it  commanded  literature 
to  be  silent.  A  strange  sensitive 
mysteriousness  seemed  to  haunt  all 
the  steps  of  the  mighty  and  majestic 
art;  and  as  mystery  has  its  attractions, 
the  whole  is  re-enacted  at  the  present 
day,  to  serve  the  humours  of  a  large 
fraternity,  whose  secret,  though  often 
sneered  at,  still  remains  a  mystery 
and  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated. 

We  shall  not  profess  to  fathom  the 
causes  which  made  it  the  one  great 
artistic  object  of  centuries, 

"Deorum 
Tempi*  ooro  decorate  saxo." 

Perhaps  they  are  right  who  say,  that 
as  the  whole  literary  and  studious  in- 
tellect of  the  age  was  thrown  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  so  the  one  ab- 
sorbing object  of  all  art  was  to  rear 
and  decorate  that  earthly  tenement 
in  which  the  service  of  the  Deity  was 

Eerformed,  and  the  visible  types  of  all 
eavenly  mysteries  were  preserved. 
Bat  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  have 
the  fact  that,  for  centuries,  all  the 
intellect  and  force  of  industry  that 
was  applied  in  an  artistic  direction, 
was  devoted  to  this  one  art,  and  chiefly 
to  this  one  department  of  it — namely, 
ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  all  that  time  the 
intellect  of  Europe  was  in  a  progressive 
and  active  state,  is  there  any  occasion 
for  indulging  in  idle  wonder,  that 
such  a'  concentration  of  all  efforts  in 
that  one  direction,  over  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  world,  by  people  of  so 
many  nations  and  languages,  for  so 
long  a  period,  should  have  produced 
wonderral  results?     Nay,  is  It  at 
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all  astonishing  that,  after  a  period 
when  it  had  been  the  fashion  sense- 
lessly to  deny  the  whole  frnit  of 
this  artistic  crusade,  we  should  find 
it  not  easy,  all  at  once,  fully  to 
appreciate  the  progressive  efforts 
of  centuries,  and  should  daily  discover 
new  developments  of  beauty  in  the 
mouldering  remnants  that  have  stood 
unheeded  by  our  pathway  during  two 
hundred  years  of  neglect  and  contempt ! 
Horace  Walpole  laughed  at  his  friend 
Sir  Horace  Mann's  ideas  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and,  saying  that  he  knew 
better,  pointed  to  Strawberry  Hill. 
Their  protonome,  Horatius  Flaccus, 
knew  as  much  of  it  as  either  of  them. 
In  fact  Walpole  had  no  better  acquain- 
tance with  Gothic  architecture  than 
he  had  with  tubular  viaducts,  or 
the  electric  telegraph.  Such  efforts 
as  he  and  those  who  followed  him 
have  made,  down  nearly  to  our  own 
day,  are  but  the  gauges  by  which 
we  can  measure  the  extent  to  which  the 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  architects  car- 
ried their  art.  Every  effort  of  the 
restorers  gains  something;  but  it  only 
serves  to  show  how  far  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  had  gone.  If  any  one 
would  desire  to  estimate  what  we 
have  yet  to  recover,  let  him  occupy  an 
afternoon  in  examining  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  then  take  the  night 
train  to  York,  and  spend  next  morn- 
ing in  the  Minster.  He  may  think 
k  a  pity  that  our  ancestors  had  no 
other  and  better  occupation.  He 
may  lament  that  some  of  the  genius 
and  perseverance  devoted  to  raising 
an  airy,  rich,  majestic,  and  symmet- 
rical structure  of  stone,  was  not  dis- 
tributed over  poetry,  painting,  and 
music — the  solution  of  social  difficul- 
ties, and  the  facilitating  of  intercourse 
between  one  province  and  another. 
But  if  he  have  the  most  ordinary  fa- 
culties of  perception,  he  will  see  that 
the  one  work  to  which  the  artistic 
faculties  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
devoted,  was  well  done;  that  the 
workmen  had  gone  deep  into  the  re- 
cesses of  their  vocation ;  and  that  it 
will  require  some  study  and  some  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  recover 
the  traces  of  all  that  had  been  acquired, 
by  the  devotion  of  all  the  artistic 
power  of  Europe,  for  several  hundreds 
of  years,  to  this  one  object. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  re- 


markable characteristic  of  the  mediae- 
val church  edifices  is,  that  if  the  great 
buildings,  such  as  those  at  Strasburg, 
York,  or  Glasgow  must  always,  from 
their  size  and  costliness,  be  the  most 
striking,  there  is  no  provincialism  in 
the  system.  The  unknown  artists, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  par- 
suit,  were  all  educated  up  to  the 
highest  knowledge  of  their  art ;  they 
were  all  free  of  the  same  mysteries  ; 
they  appear  to  have  all  prided  them- 
selves on  applying  the  same  high 
artistic  skill  to  the  work  they  had  in 
hand,  whether  it  might  be  a  metro- 
politan cathedral  at  Rheims  or  York, 
or  a  simple  village  church  in  the 
narrow  valleys  of  Southern  Germany, 
in  the  swamps  of  Lincolnshire,  or 
away  among  the  wild  islands  that  are 
scattered  through  the  Atlantic  at  the 
back  of  Scotland. 

We  are  but  now  discovering  that 
every  little  relic  of  the  scattered 
development  of  this  one  art  of  cen- 
turies is  precious  to  those  who  wish 
to  behold  its  full  revival  in  its  pristine 
glory.  Alas !  how  many  fine  relics, 
even  within  the  present  century,  have 
mouldered  away  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  them  no  memorial  of 
what  they  were,  and  losing  for  ever 
types  which  the  restorers  of  the  same 
kind  of  art,  in  the  present  day,  would 
hold  of  infinite  value.  We  speak  not  so 
much  of  those  ferocious  ecclesiastical 
contentions,  in  which  many  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  Catholic  artists  were  des- 
troyed; because,  when  there  were  dif- 
ferences about  which  men  commit  each 
other  to  temporal  punishment  and 
eternal  perdition,  it  would  be  childish 
to  speak  of  pleasing  or  impressive 
forms  being  respected  and  preserved. 
But  sheer  neglect,  or  the  facility  afford- 
ed by  an  artificial  quarry,  has  in 
many  instances  lost  us,  stone  by  stone, 
our  best  specimens  of  this  school  of 
art.  One  sees  in  Slezer's  Plates,  that 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  magni- 
ficent cathedral  of  Elgin  were  pretty 
entire  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  roofless,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  windows  might  be  seen 
with  all  their  rich  mullions,  and  the 
pillars  were  then  standing,  of  which 
that  Old  Mortality,  spider-looking 
John  Shank,  cleared  away  the  bases, 
like  a  Layard  discovery,  some  thirty 
years  ago.    The  abbey  of  St  Thomas, 
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at  Arbroath,  could  have  afforded  to 
Dr  Johnson,  had  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  look  at  snch  a  piece  of 
barbaric  effort,  an  appearance  of 
structural  symmetry,  of  which  its 
ghastly  scattered  fragments  can  now 
give  us  but  a  disappointing,  miserable 
idea.  Dnnkeld  and  Dunblane  re- 
tained mnch  which  they  have  now 
lost.  St  Machars  at  Aberdeen  had 
the  great  square  central  tower,  of 
which  we  now  see  only  the  fragments 
of  the  supporting  columns  projecting 
slightly  from  a  rough  modern  wall. 
The  buildings  which  clustered  round 
that  finely  proportioned  tower  in  Dun- 
dee were  burned  to  the  ground  about 
ten  years  ago ;  and  as  to  the  tower 
itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
modesty  of  the  community  has  made 
them  do  their  best  to  conceal  its  beau- 
ties, by  blocking  up  its  gracefully  mul- 
lioned  windows  with  rough  stones, 
and  making  it  look  rather  like  an  old 
Border  keep,  than  an  open  lantern 
tower.  Some  people  say  they  would 
not  recognise  the  blind,  lumpish,  smoky 
mass  in  that  airy,  decorated,  symmet- 
rical structure  presented  by  Mr  Billings 
in  his  engraving ;  but  they  will  find 
that  the  only  liberty  he  has  taken  with 
the  original  has  been  to  grub  out  the 
stones  stuck  in  between  the  mullions 
of  the  windows.  The  old  cathedral  of 
Chanonry  has,  we  believe,  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  The  remains  of 
Kinloss  Abbey  have  been  converted 
into  dry-stone  dykes  within  our  own 
recollection ;  and  part  only  of  Lin- 
cluden  has  been  rescued  from  the 
same  fate.  Of  Culross,  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  century,  we  know 
not  that  there  are  vestiges  much 
worth  visiting.  Even  lovely  Melrose 
itself,  if  we  can  believe  what  Slezer 
indicates  of  its  completeness,  has  lost 
half  its  glories  since  his  day.  One  is 
astonished,  on  entering  that  richly  but- 
tressed and  niched  church  of  St  Salva- 
tor's  at  St  Andrews,  to  see  how  bare 
and  bald  it  is  within.  It  was  other- 
wise some  ninety  years  ago ;  and  the 
history  of  its  dismantlement  is  one  of 
the  most  provoking  of  the  many  sad 
incidents  which  have  lost  us  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  our  country.  It 
had  a  massive  stone  roof— rich  and 
beautiful  we  doubt  not — as  the  still 
existing  remains  indicate.   Some  wise 


workmen  took  it  into  their  head  that 
the  roof  was  too  heavy  to  be  sustained 
by  the  wall-plates,  and  it  must  needs 
be  taken  down.  "  Experience,"  says 
the  Rev.  Mr  Lyon,  "might  have 
taught  them  that,  whatever  were  the 
religious  errors  of  their  forefathers,  a 
defect  in  church  architecture  was  not 
one  of  them.11  They  found  that  the 
unsafe  roof  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  that  the  only  means  of 
destruction  was  by  detaching  it  from 
the  walls.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished the  whole  mass  hurtled  to  the 
floor,  carrying,  of  course,  all  the  orna- 
mental work  projecting  beyond  the 
inner  walls  along  with  it.  Shaded  by 
the  precipices  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
the  old  Gothic  church  of  St  Cuthbert's, 
with  its  lantern  and  decorated  win- 
dows, occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the 
present  lump  of  stone,  of  which  it  was 
so  wittily  remarked  that  its  neighbour, 
St  John's,  looked  like  a  Dutch  toy, 
and  it  like  the  box  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  over. 

But  why  speak  of  the  dilapidations 
which  a  century,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  may  have  witnessed,  when, 
even  during  the  course  of  Mr  Billings' 
labours,  the  best  remaining  specimen 
of  the  decorated  style  in  Edinburgh— 
the  church  dedicated  by  Mary  of  Gruel- 
dres  to  the  Holy  Trinity — has  dis- 
appeared, because  a  railway  company 
wanted  its  site?  There  is  really  no 
calculating  at  any  time  on  the  extent 
to  which  this  sort  of  barbarism 
will  go.  We  believe  that  the  build- 
ing was  carefully  taken  to  pieces,  the 
stones  numbered,  and  the  decorations 
preserved,  in  order  that,  at  some  future 
time,  it  may  be  re-erected ;  and  we 
have  seen  a  plan  for  adapting  it  to  a 
new  site,  restoring  some  of  its  ruins, 
and  supplying  features  which  hadnever 
been  completed,  which  promises  to  do 
it  ample  justice.  Whether  this  plan 
will  ever  be  taken  advantage  of  we 
know  not;  but  those  who  consented  to 
the  destruction  and  removal  of  the 
building,  have  no  merit  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  any  plans  of  restoration. 
They  at  once  consented,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  stable  or  an  old  barn,  to  its 
unconditional  obliteration.  The  three 
drawings,  in  which  Mr  Billings  has 
preserved  the  main  features  of  this 
departed  building,  are  thus  a  type  of 
the  permanent  importance  which  his 
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work  most  hold  as  a  register  of  what 
has  been  achieved  in  the  great  medi- 
aeval art  throughout  Scotland. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  who 
remembers  that  centuries  of  enlight- 
ened labour  and  study  are  concentrated 
on  these  remains,  that  the  function  of 
collecting  their  scattered  remnants, 
and  associating  and  preserving  them 
in  a  pictorial  shape,  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  great  service  to  art  and 
iutellect,  present  and  future— not  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  debt  due  to  departed 
merit.  Among  the  various  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  such  a  task,  there 
is  one  which  is  absolutely  esseutial 
to  it,  and  that  is,  undeviatiug  accuracy. 
Architecture,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  hero  the  dominant  art,  to  which  the 
limner's  must  be  ancillary.  Pictur- 
esque effects,  produced  by  the  work- 
ing of  details,  the  incidence  of  broad 
lights  and  shadows,  an  arbitrary 
grouping,  and  an  exaggeration  or 
diminution  of  special  features,  may, 
we  do  not  deny  it,  be  the  elements  of 
meritorious  pictures ;  but  they  will 
never  serve  the  puq>ose  we  are  at 
present  considering.  Nor  will  the 
mere  technical  deliueator  of  architec- 
tural elevations  accomplish  it.  He 
may  perhaps,  by  his  technical  preser- 
vation of  details,  afford  his  brethren 
the  means  of  repeating  or  imitating 
the  old  building,  but  he  will  not  pre- 
sent the  edifices  themselves  in  a  shape 
fitted  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  good  taste. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  object 
demands  qualifications  of  a  very  rare 
kind  indeed ;  for  while  ever}' thing  in 
furm  and  detail,  that  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, must  be  preserved,  the  whole  must 
be  subjected,  without  abating  its  ac- 
curacy, to  the  conditions  of  pictur- 
esque'artistic  effect. 

We  certainly  have  never  known  an 
instance  where  these  qualities — ap- 
parently incompatible — have  been  so 
rarely  united  as  they  have  been  in  Mr 
Billings.  The  accuracy  and  precision 
with  which  he  introduces  every  detail, 
down  to  the  minutest  chipping  of  the 
chisel,  are  truly  marvellous ;  and  people 
look  into  his"  work  with  magnifying 
glasses,  as  they  do  into  natural  ob- 
jects, expecting  to  find  the  still  minu- 
ter developments  of  all  that  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  However  they  are 
produced,  it  is  in  itself  a  fact  that 
engravings,  while  they  are  truly 


fac-similes,  are  at  the  same  time  ar- 
tistic and  picturesque.  Competent 
talent,  aided  by  unwearied  industry, 
as  in  many  other  instances  of  great 
achievement,  are  here  the  real  elements 
of  success ;  and  deeper  into  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  trace  his  track,  save  just  to  observe 
that  part  of  his  secret  seems  to  be, 
throwing  the  shadows  upon  the  amor- 
phous masses  or  large  outlines,  and 
sending  a  flood  of  light  into  every 
corner  where  delicacy  and  decoration 
are  prominent.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
that  spiral  crown  of  St  Giles1,  piercing, 
with  all  its  rich  decorations,  through 
the  transparent  air ;  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  with  all  its  internal  and 
external  glories,  from  the  sunshine 
lightness  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  to  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  matchless  crypt. 
That  purely  French  flamboyant  win- 
dow in  Linlithgow  Church  is  preserved 
as  it  ought  to  be— every  mullion  and 
moulding  as  clear  as  if  we  saw  the 
brightest  sunshine  falling  on  it.  In 
Kirkwall,  Dunfermline,  Leuchars,  and 
Dalmeny,  we  have  all  the  zig-zags 
and  teeth  that  encrust  the  massive 
Norman  pillars,  and  heavy  round 
arches;  yet  there  is  no  hardness  or 
undue  sharpness,  though  these  char- 
acters are  generally  charged  as  defects 
against  the  edifices  which  preceded 
the  pointed  style.  Who  could  have 
imagined,  from  the  tawdry  engravings 
which  adorn  guide-books,  or  which 
people  take  with  them  as  memorials 
of  Scotland,  that  the  battered  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Holy  rood  had 
so  much  of  the  symmetrical  riches  of 
the  finest  age  of  the  early  pointed 
style?  and  still  greater  novelties,  to 
those  who  have  not  penetrated  into 
the  far  north,  arc  the  glories  of  Elgin 
and  Pluscardin,  and  the  later  parts  of 
the  great  Minster  of  St  Magnus,  still 
more  unapproachably  distant — further 
even  from  Edinburgh,  by  the  time 
consumed  in  the  journey,  than  Rouen 
or  Paris.  Nor  is  it  the"  least  interest- 
ing advantage  of  so  universal  a  ga- 
thering together  of  vestiges,  that,  as 
we  turn  the  pages,  and  go  from  the 
north  to  the  extreme  west,  we  find  in 
Lincluden,  Croesragnel,  and  Kilwin- 
ning, the  same  predominant  features 
and  characteristics.  Indeed,  if  we 
may  believe  the  traditions  of  the 
Lodges,  this  last  was  the  central  point 
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from  which  the  true  light  of  masonry 
radiated  over  the  land.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Association  are  said 
to  have  lingered  until  its  fictitious 
revival  in  later  years,  and  the  oldest 
germs  of  the  modern  system  of  free- 
masonry are  connected  with  the  Kil- 
winning Lodge.  Iu  the  remains  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cathedral  some  pecu- 
liarities are  visible  of  a  very  interest- 
ing nature,  indicative  of  the  architect's 
skill  in  dealing  with  his  unaccommo- 
dating material,  granite,  and  giving 
massive  dignity  where  he  could  not 
confer  lightness  or  ornament.  The 
absence  in  that  primitive  neighbour- 
hood of  soft  carveable  stone  seems  to 
account  for  the  marvellous  richness  of 
the  wood- work  in  the  chapel  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Mr  Bil- 
lings has  the  merit  of  excavating 
these  beautiful  specimens  from  their 
obscurity,  and  making  them  known 
to  the  world.  In  following  the  exu- 
berant and  endless  variety  of  device 
and  pattern  which  his  engraving  of 
this  interior  presents,  one  knows  not 
whether  to  admire  most  the  efforts  of 
the  original  designer  and  carver,  or 
that  wonderful  perseverance  which  has 
enabled  the  draughtsman  patiently  to 
trace  and  present  to  our  eye  all  the 
varied  wanderings  of  his  fairy-like 
chisel. 

From  so  large  and  exhaustive  a 
gathering  together  of  all  the  types  of 
early  architecture  in  Scotland,  we 
learn  much  that,  though  not  pre- 
viously quite  unacquainted  with  these 
edifices,  did  not  occur  to  us  when 
observing  them  separately.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  evidently  more 
remains  in  Scotland  than  there  were 
generally  supposed  to  be,  of  that  old 
rounded  architecture  which  was  the 
first  step  from  the  classic  towards  the 
purely  Gothic,  and  is  sometimes  known 
as  Norman,  sometimes  as  Romanesque. 
Its  connection  with  the  early  religious 
institutions  of  the  north,  our  readers 
may  find  discussed  in  a  very  learned 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  mid- 
summer 1849,  suggested  by  the  same 
work  which  is  now  attracting  our  atten- 
tion. But  there  is  something  peculiarly 
interesting  in  reflecting,  that  wherever 
these  small  round-arched  churches  are 
found,  they  show  that,  so  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  there  was  a  sort  of 
colony  of  the  chivalrous   Normans, 
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sufficiently  large  to  desire  religions 
aid  and  service.  It  is  in  some  re- 
spects characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  edifices  to  retain  the 
outlines  of  the  Norman  style  after  the 
richer  and  more  graceful  details  of  the 
pointed  period  had  been  adopted ;  and 
of  this,  instances  may  be  seen  in  the 
pillars  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunkeld,  and 
the  doorways  of  Haddington,  of  St 
Giles's,  and  of  Mary  of  Gueldrea* 
Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  general, 
however,  until  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence severed  the  two  nations,  and 
substituted  hatred  and  hostility  for 
the  natural  amalgamation  that  was 
taking  place  between  them,  they  built 
their  churches  and  monasteries  after 
a  common  fashion.  The  very  men 
who  worked  at  Durham  must  have 
held  the  hammer  and  trowel  at  Dun- 
fermline; and  there  is  not  in  broad 
England  a  finer  specimen  of  the  style 
especially  called  early  English,  than* 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Mungo  at  Glas- 
gow. 

The  miseries  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence imposed  a  check  on  church 
building,  as  on  other  costly  occupa- 
tions ;  and,  when  it  revived,  it  came 
from  a  new  and  distant  source.  In 
England,  the  art  continued  in  all  its 
changes  to  follow  a  national  bent ;  but 
Scotland  took  its  forms  from  France  and 
other  Continental  countries.  Whether 
from  this  source  or  not  we  are  unpre- 
pared to  say,  a  certain  airy  lightness 
pervaded  our  Scottish  efforts ;  and  it 
may  be  conspicuously  observed  in  those 
crossed  spiral  crowns,  of  which  Mr 
Billings  gives  two  specimens ;  others 
at  Linlithgow,  and,  it  is  believed,  at 
Haddington,  have  disappeared. 

Another  and  more  remarkable 
divergence  from  the  English  models 
has  occurred  to  us  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  details  brought  together  by 
Mr  Billings;  and  we  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  buildings  he 
has  not  yet  represented  in  his  series 
likely  to  contradict  it.  The  perpen- 
dicular Gothic  appears  never  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Scotland.  This  stylo 
came  into  use  in  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  continued  until  it  was  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  revival  of  the  classi- 
cal forms.  It  has  been  called  occa- 
sionally the  Tudor  or  the  Elizabethan 
style ;  but  these  names  were  applied 
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to  it  rather  in  its  application  to  civil 
than  to  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Mr 
Rickman  gave  it  the  name  of  perpen- 
dicular, from  the  propensity  of  all  the 
lines,  whether  those  of  pillars  or  of 
mullions,  to  go  straight  up  and  meet 
some  arch  or  transome,  instead  of 
spreading  themselves  in  the  easy 
floral  forms  of  the  preceding  age.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  third  pointed, 
because  the  two  epochs  which  pre- 
ceded had  got  the  name  of  the  first 
and  second  pointed ;  and  it  is  some- 
times called  depressed,  because  the 
favourite  form  of  arch  adapted  to  it 
has  the  ogee  shape,  as  if  it  were  the 
old  pointed  arch  pressed  down  at  the 
apex.  Lastly  it  is  called  the  degene- 
rate Gothic;  but  people  sometimes 
object  to  the  applicability  of  the  term, 
when  they  remember  that  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  Christ  Church,  and 
many  of  the  ornaments  both  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  have  been  built  after 
this  style.  England,  in  fact,  is  crowded 
with  fine  specimens  of  it.  There  is 
not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  the 
ecclesiastical  remains  of  Scotland ; 
yet  it  is  somewhat  provoking  to 
observe,  that  almost  every  modern 
Gothic  building  follows  this  style,  as 
if  it  were  national  to  Scotland.  At 
the  time  when  it  came  into  use  in 
England,  we  here  evidently  adopted 
the  contemporary  style  of  France, 
called  the  flamboyant,  from  the  flame- 
like  shape  and  character  of  its  details, 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  windows,  when  a  bright 
evening  sunshine  passes  through 
them. 

We  must  not  leave  this  department 
of  the  labours  of  Mr  Billings  without 
noticing  a  small  but  curious  incident 
in  the  history  of  our  Scottish  churches, 
which  these  engravings  have  for  the 
first  time  made  noticeable— an  at- 
tempt by  some  enthusiasts  to  restore 
the  old  pointed  Gothic  at  so  late  a 
time  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when 
it  had  been  long  out  of  use.  There 
are  just  two  specimens  of  the  result  of 
this  effort— the  Church  of  Dairsie  in 
Fifeshire,  and  that  of  Michael  in 
Moray."  Dairsie  was  the  parish  in 
which  Archbishop  Spottiswood  served 
before  he  became  a  prelate  ;  and  he 
was  ambitious  of  giving  it  such  a 
place  of  worship  as  he  bad  seen  when 
he  visited  his  professional  brethren 


at  their  rectories  and  parsonages  in 
England.  In  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher, "  he  publicly,  upon  his  own 
charges,  built  and  adorned  the  Church 
of  Dairsie  after  the  decent  English 
form ;  which,  if  the  boisterous  hand 
of  a  mad  reformation  had  not  dis- 
ordered, is,  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
beautifullest  little  pieces  of  church 
work  that  is  left  to  this  unhappy 
country."  Even  the  advances  which 
we  have  already  made  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  forms,  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  look  rather  down- 
wards on  this  attempt.  It  is  better 
than  Strawberry  Hill — and  yet  but  a 
poor  thing  after  all.  The  forms  of 
the  pointed  style  are  repeated  without 
the  coherence  of  detail  which  de- 
veloped their  utility,  and  with  their 
utility  their  symmetrical  beauty. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  mullions  of  tho 
windows  naturally  branching  off  ac- 
cording to  those  forms,  which  are  not 
only  the  strongest  but  also  the  most 
graceful  to  which  masonry  can  adapt 
itself,  when  the  object  in  view  is  to 
impede  the  light  as  little  as  possible, 
each  window-frame,  with  its  mullions, 
looks  like  a  broad  flat  stone  with 
holes  bored  in  it.  All  the  tracery 
and  moulding  are  rather  of  the  classi- 
cal than  of  the  Gothic  character. 
Still  Dairsie,  from  being  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  old,  has  a  sort  of 
hoary  respectability,  not  decreased 
by  its  curious  history.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  to  this  ecclesiological 
attempt  we  may  partly  attribute 
that  intolerant  disgust  of  every  kind 
of  structural  decoration  in  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  afterwards  in- 
dulged. 

We  must  not  entirely  overlook  the 
other  department  of  our  antiquities, 
which  Mr  Billings  has  illustrated  with 
his  speaking  pencil — the  Baronial — 
under  which  he  seems  to  include  what- 
ever is  not  ecclesiastical ;  although  of 
course  the  strongholds  of  our  old 
barons  and  lairds  fill  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  general  subject. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesioiogy, 
the  fulness  with  which  Mr  Billings 
has  brought  together  whatever  is  re- 
markable in  this  department  of  struc- 
tural art — if  art  it  can  always  in  this 
instance  be  called — gives  us  facilities 
for  analysing  and  generalising,  such  aa 
were  previously  quite  unknown.    It 
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"  Nor  wholly  jet  hath  time  defaced 
Thy  lordly  gallery  fair, 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Adorn  thy  ruined  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired  below 
The  courtyard's  graceful  portico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  on  row 
Of  fair-hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form/1 

Nearly  approaching  to  the  same 
degree  of  beauty  are  the  Earl's  Palace 
in  distant  Kirkwall,  Castle  Campbell, 
Maybole,  Mar's  Work  in  Stirling, 
Newark,  and  the  more  modern  part  of 
Caerlaveroc.  It  i3  interesting  to  find 
that,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
hills,  Towie,  the  ancestral  domain  of 
the  great  Barclay  de  Tolly,  as  he  was 
called,  exhibits  very  remarkable  fea- 
tures— the  ordinary  unadorned  exte- 
rior of  the  time,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
interior  with  very  curious  and- uncom- 
mon, details :  the  reader  will  see  them 
all  by  turning  to  the  drawing  by 
Billings.  That  so  much  attention 
should  have  been  devoted  to  orna- 
mental architecture,  by  the  barons  of 
a  country  so  rude  and  warlike,  is  a 
phenomenon  in  itself  worthy  of  some 
contemplation.  To  us  it  is  certainly 
more  surprising  than  the  vast  and  im- 
posing bulk  of  Tantallon,  Doune, 
Craigmillar,  and  the  other  fortresses 
where  strength  and  the  capacity  to 
hold  a  large  garrison  predominated 
over  ornament.  These,  as  well  as  the 
more  ornamental  buildings,  had  their 
own  character,  which  made  them  as 
different  from  the  baronial  edifices  of 
England  as  the  two  styles  of  scenery 
with  which  they  were  separately 
combined.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
lower  grade  of  baronial  architecture— 
the  fortalices  or  peel-towers  of  the 
smaller  gentry— there  is  a  far  greater 
element  of  difference,  since  in  Scotland 
they  were  all,  until  a  late  period,  strong 
fortresses.  In  England,  the  power 
of  the  law  under  the  Tudors  brought 
fortified  private  buildings  into  disuse, 
and  opened  a  way  for  that  light,  airy, 
wide,  hospitable-looking  style  of  do- 
mestic structure,  called  the  Tudor,  or 
Eliaabethan— a  lasting  type  of  the 
peace,  the  elegance,  and  the  wealth 
that  then  pervaded  the  happy  land  of 
our  southern  neighbours.  Alas!  in 
poor  distracted  Scotland  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  Picture  a  Perthshire 
laird,  or  a  Roxburgh  baron,  seated  in 
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is  evident  that  there  exists  in  Scot- 
land no  castellated  building  which 
can  be  undoubtedly  dated  to  the 
period  anterior  to  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture—the  period,  for  instance,  of 
Leuchars  and  Dalmeny  churches,  and 
of  the  White  Tower  of  London,  and 
Bainborough  Castle.  Of  the  style 
which  immediately  followed  this,  how- 
ever, and  was  contemporary  with  the 
first  pointed  in  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, there  are  several  remains.  They 
generally  consist,  as  in  England,  of 
curtains  with  flanking  round  towers. 
One  of  them  is  the  castle  of  Kildrammy, 
in  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  upper  Don 
in  Aberdeenshire,  of  the  noble  propor- 
tions and  fine  old  masonry  of  which 
few  people,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
knew  anything  until  they  were  re- 
vealed by  Mr  Billings.  Another  is 
Caerlaveroc,  and  a  third  Dirleton. 
These  were  in  a  style  exactly  the 
same  as  the  old  English  baronial,  and 
are  brethren  to  Alnwick  and  Berke- 
ley —  another  of  the  many  testimo- 
nies to  that  community  in  manners 
and  national  spirit,  which  pervaded 
the  two  nations  before  the  war  of 
Scottish  independence.  After  this 
event,  the  baronial  architecture  of  the 
two  countries  spread  still  farther 
apart  than  their  ecclesiastical.  Of 
the  castellated  buildings  which  rose 
from  time  to  time  in  Scotland's  age 
of  weary  trouble  and  warfare,  we 
may  count  two  distinct  classes —  the 
great  ranges  of  building  which  consti- 
tuted the  royal  palaces  and  the  forta- 
lices of  the  chief  baronial  houses, 
forming  one,  and  the  grim  isolated 
peel  towers  of  the  lesser  aristocratic 
families  the  other.  The  palaces — 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and  Falkland 
especially — have  luxuriant  beauties 
taken  from  Italian  and  other  foreign 
types  of  architecture,  which  make 
many  of  the  old  baronial  halls  of  Eng- 
land look  homespun  and  provincial. 
Some  of  the  powerful  statesmen 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies were  almost  able  to  rival  the 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  royal 
houses.  Crichton,  rising  from  a  tufted 
hill,  upon  a  bleak  distant  moor,  has 
peculiarities  which  seem  to  be  ef  Ara- 
bic origin,  so  rich  and  fantastic  are 
they.  How  well  we  can  see,  in  the 
plate  before  us,  the  accuracy  of  the 
description : — 
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a  room  with  three  wide  oriel  windows 
overlooking  an  tm walled  park !  Why, 
his  next  neighbour  could  not  have 
avoided  taking  a  shot  at  him  as  he 
passed.  Whatever  admitted  light 
and  air  gave  admission  also  to  arrows 
and  bullets  ;  and  as  there  was  neither 
sanitary  philosophy  in  those  days, 
nor  much  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  not  taught 
sketching,  our  ancestors  dispensed 
with  light  and  air,  and  built  those 
tall,  gaunt,  blind -looking  edifices, 
which  are  still  so  profusely  scattered 
over  the  land. 

We  remember  once  meeting  a  man 
from  the  Far  West,  with  whom  every- 
thing was  at  home  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  corresponding  features  in  this 
country ;  and  so,  not  only  were  the 
rivers  broader,  the  mountains  higher, 
and  the  trees  taller,  but  the  jails  were 
larger  and  fuller,  the  number  of  mur- 
ders was  incomparably  greater,  the 
thefts  and  swindlings  in  the  old  coun- 
try were  a  bagatelle  to  the  large  de- 
predations there ;  and  as  to  public 
executions,  they  were  so  common 
that  people  had  given  np  going  out  of 
the  way  cither  to  see  or  to  avoid  them. 
It  is  perhaps  in  something  of  the  liko 
spirit  that  we  are  inclined  to  defy  the 
world  to  produce  a  greater  collection 
of  rascally-looking  dens  than  the 
gannt  old  gray  peel  towers,  strewed 
along  the  Border  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Highlands.  They  speak  to  us 
eloquently  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  were  raised,  and  harmonise 
well  with  the  wild  history  of  our 
country. 

The  earlier  ones  were  pretty  uni- 
form in  their  style.  Each  consisted  of  a 
square  tower,  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  owner.  Such  a  building  was 
really  well  adapted  for  protection  in 
an  age  when  there  were  no,  or  very 
imperfect  firearms.  It  was  well  to 
place  the  tower  on  a  height,  that  an 
approaching  enemy  might  be  seen; 
and  also,  sometimes,  that  any  traveller 
happening  to  have  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal property  in  his  custody,  might 
not  pass  by  wholly  unnoticed.  Na- 
tural inaccessibility  was  always  an 
advantage  ;  but,  in  general,  outworks 
were  not  needed.  The  narrowness 
of  the  loopholes  protected  the  cham- 
bers, and  a  crossed  grating  of  iron 


shielded  the  entrance.  In  the  parapet* 
and  especially  over  the  doorway,  were 
holes  by  which  stones  or  boiling  lead 
might  be  dropped  on  an  assailant  com- 
ing close  up  to  the  wall.  But  at  the 
angles  there  were  almost  invariably 
turreted  bastions  which  flanked  the 
sides  or  wall  plates,  just  as  bastions 
flank  a  curtain  in  modern  fortification. 
As  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 
square  tower  on  a  large  and  a  small 
scale,  we  may  point  to  the  engravings 
of  Borthwick  near  Edinburgh,  and  of 
Burgic  in  Moray.  We  must  admit 
that,  if  a  change  bad  not  come  over 
this  form  of  structure,  this  humbler 
class  of  our  baronial  architecture  would 
have  been  somewhat  monotonous.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  our 
landowners  began  to  enlarge  their 
ropes  and  strengthen  their  stakes ;  and 
the  form  of  structure  to  which  they  had 
recourse  introduced  an  infinite  variety 
of  rich  and  airy  outlines,  which 
created  a  magical  improvement  on  the 
grim  old  keeps.  From  our  intercourse 
with  France,  they  adopted  a  style 
which  had  come  into  use  in  that  deco- 
rative country.  It  affected  height 
and  steepness  in  all  the  shapes  of 
roof,  window,  and  chimney,  together 
with  much  division,  clustering,  and 
moulding.  But  its  main  peculiarity 
was,  to  substitute  for  the  old  bastions 
tall  spiral  rocket-  topped  turrets.  Thus 
all  the  stonework  of  the  country 
bristled  up  at  once  with  a  crop  of 
glittering  spikes,  which  changed  the 
dull  face  of  Scotland,  and  topped 
many  a  bare  hill  or  crag  with  an 
oriental-looking  crown  of  spires  and 
decorated  chimneys.  This  style  was, 
as  we  have  said,  taken  from  France, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  a  servile 
adoption.  It  was  greatly  varied  and 
adapted  to  circumstances  by  the  Scot- 
tish artists,  who  have  really  had  t  he- 
rn crit  of  creating  out  of  it  a  national 
style.  Glammis  and  Cawdor  are  very 
fair  specimens  of  ancient  towers  thus 
decorated.  But  it  is  somewhat 
carious  that  the  very  finest  instances 
of  these  rich  oriental-looking  clusters 
should  be  found  among  the  bleak 
granite  hills  of  Aberdeenshire;  and 
that,  down  to  this  day,  they  should 
have  remained  almost  unnoticed.  For 
richness  and  beauty  of  outline,  and 
for  a  completeness  of  individual  cha- 
racter separating  them  from    other 
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classes  of  building,  we  know  not  any 
edifices  more  remarkable  than  Fyvie, 
Castle  Fraser,  Crathes,  Tolquhon, 
and  Craigievar. 

Again,  from  this  style  was  struck 
oat  another,  which,  bringing  to  its 
enrichment  some  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic,  the  classic,  and  the  English 
Tudor,  leaves  ns  to  regret  that  there 
are  so  few  extant  specimens  of  it. 
The  noblest  instance  of  this  peculiar 
combination  is  Heriot's  Hospital,  a 
work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
still  stands  entirely  unrivalled.  Moray 
House,  in  the  Canon  gate ;  that  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  decorated  masonry, 
Wynton  House ;  and  Innes  House,  in 
Moray,  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
same  characteristics.  The  singular 
beauty  of  Heriot's  Hospital  has  ere* 
ated  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Inigo  Jones.  There  is  not  a  scrap 
of  evidence  to  prove  this  ;  and  we  are 
satisfied,  from  many  little  pieces  of 
testimony,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Scottish  artist — William  Aytonn,  of 
the  family  of  Inchdairney,  in  Fife- 
shire,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the 
hall.  Although  there  be  not  direct 
proof  that  he  prepared  the  original 
plan,  there  are  documents  showing 
that  he  altered  it  from  time  to  time — 
a  bold  act,  had  the  original  been  a 
design  by  Jones.  These  alterations 
were  decided  improvements.  Thus, 
it  was  originally  intended  that  each 
square  tower  should  have  a  high  slop- 
ing roof,  but  this  was  abandoned  by 
Aytonn,  and  the  happy  idea  of  angu- 
lar turrets  substituted  for  it.  Innes 
House,  engraved  in  the  39th  Number 
of  the  Antiquities,  presents  us  with  the 
details  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  applied 
to  a  more  meagre  subject.  It  was 
planned  by  Aytonn ;  and  in  an  old  ac- 
count-book kept  by  the  family,  where 
this  fact  is  mentioned,  he  is  called 
"  maister  masoun  at  Heriott  his 
work."  It  is  well  known  that  the 
term  master  mason  was  then  applied 
to  architects. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  on  this 
occasion,  we  should  say  something  of 
previous  efforts  pictorially  to  illus- 
trate the  masonic  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  task  is  not  a  very  invit- 
ing one.  We  never  had  a  high  esti- 
mation of  any  of  these  efforts;  and, 
now  that  we  contrast  them  with  the 
engravings  before  us,  our  opinion  of 


their  merits  is  smaller  than  ever. 
And  yet  more  than  one  effort  had 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  sup- 
ply what  was  felt  as  a  national  want. 
Of  these,  the  first  in  date  was  at  the 
same  time  the  most  ambitious.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  Captain 
John  Slezer,  a  Dutchman,  proposed 
to  make  engravings  of  atl  the  palaces 
and  castles  in  Scotland,  "and  like- 
wise of  the  several  cities,  royal  bur- 
rows, universities,  towns,  and  hos- 
pitals." He  had  also,  as  he  tells  us, 
u  collected  the  prospects  of  several 
ruins  of  monasteries,  abbeys,  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  other  religious 
houses,  belonging  to  the  several  orders 
of  friars,  monks,  and  nuns  established 
in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation ; 
the  magnificence  of  some  of  which 
buildings  does  yet  appear  in  their  very 
ruins."  In  1693  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  engravings,  called  u  The- 
atrum  Scotia,  containing  the  prospects 
of  their  Majestys'  castles  ana  palaces, 
together  with  those  of  the  roost  con- 
siderable towns  and  colleges,  the 
ruins  of  many  abbeys,  churches, 
monasteries,  and  convents  within  the 
said  kingdom,  all  curiously  engraven 
on  copperplates,  with  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  each  plate."  Poor  Slezer  was 
lone  the  victim  of  baffled  hopes; 
Under  the  auspices  of  his  country- 
man, William  III.,  he  might  well  In- 
dulge in  golden  visions.  Nor  did  he 
seem  to  indulge  them  in  vain,  when 
the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1695  ap- 
pointed a  duty  of  14  shillings  Scots 
to  be  levied  on  every  ton  of  foreign 
shipping  arriving  in  port,  to  form  a 
fnnd  for  his  remuneration.  This, 
however,  was  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  plan  of  rewards  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament  had  adopted.  It 
voted  to  a  man  the  produce  of  this  or 
that  tax,  but  created  no  machinery 
for  collecting  it.  Slezer  was  entitled 
to  the  tax  of  14  shillings  per  ton,  pro- 
vided he  could  raise  it.  Finding 
masters  of  foreign  vessels  very  unrea- 
sonable, he  again  applied  piteously  to 
Parliament.  His  desires  were  com- 
plied with  a  dozen  of  times,  so  far  as 
fair  words  and  assignments  of  taxea 
went ;  but  he  never  could  get  a  farthing 
of  money,  and  he  died  bankrupt,  after 
having  lived  for  thirteen  years  within 
the  sanctuary  of  Holy  rood.  If  the 
honest  Dutchman  was  to  be  rewarded 
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according  to  his  artistic  capacity, 
rather  than  his  zeal,  he  had  in  truth 
but  a  meagre  claim.  His  plates  are 
large,  and  they  serve  in  many  in- 
stances to '  show  us  the  existence  of 
some  part  of  a  building  which  has 
now  disappeared.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  decide,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  these  representations,  whe- 
ther they  referred  to  Egyptian  or  to 
European  masonry ;  and  his  perspec- 
tive is  often  as  hopelessly  jumbled  as 
in  the  specimens  which  Hogarth  pro- 
duced to  illustrate  false  rules.  Many 
of  Slezer's  views  were  engraved  in  a 
more  artistic  manner  for  the  French 
book  called  Lts  Delicts  de  la  Grands 
Bretcujne,  but  nothing  could  cure  their 
original  inaccuracy.  Little  more  was 
done  for  Scottish  Antiquities  until  Pen- 
nant published  his  tour,  with  some 
meagre  plates,  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Almost  contemporary 
with  it  was  the  work  of  Grose,  as  to 
which  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  express 
astonishment  that  a  man  who  had 
talent,  and  pretended  to  have  taste, 
should  have  tolerated  the  very  exis- 
tence of  pictorial  efforts  so  wretched. 
That  he  should  have  published  them, 
and  attached  his  name  to  the  work,  is 
astounding.  In  1793  appeared  the 
"  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Scotland, 
etched  by  Adam  de  Cardonnel,"  a  set 
of  little  etchings  pretty  enough  in 
their  way  as  works  of  art,  but  con- 
veying a  very  faint    impression  of 


architectural  details.  A  book  which 
gave  one  no  bad  idea  of  a  few  of  the 
Northern  remains  was  published  two 
years  afterwards,  by  a  country  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cordiner  of  Banff,  with  the  title, 
Remarkable  Ruins  and  Romantic 
Prospects  in  North  Britain.  In  1804 
Mr Fittler published  "Scotia  Depicta; 
or  the  Antiquities,  Castles,  Public 
Buildings,  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Seats,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  finished  etchings,"  a  work 
of  some  merit,  but  one  in  which  ac- 
curacy was  much  sacrificed  to  pictur- 
esque, effect.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land, more  valuable  for  the  letter- 
press than  the  engravings,  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  that  they  are  better 
than  Grose's.  When  we  mention 
Scott's  Border  and  Provincial  Anti- 
quities, in  which  a  good  deal  is  sacri- 
ficed to  effect,  we  think  we  have  given 
the  whole  meagre  catalogue  of  Mr 
Billings'  antecedents  in  this  walk. 
We  can  only  say  that,  as  before  he 
commenced  his  labours  our  masonic 
antiquities  had  received  less  justice 
from  pictorial  art  than  those  of  any 
other  civilised  country, — when  his 
work  has  been  finished  we  shall  be  able 
to  boast  that  no  other  nation  possesses 
so  complete,  and  at  the  same  time 
effective  and  artistically  pleasing,  a 
record  of  its  notable  antiquities. 
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THE  TJEXFLR  OF  FOLLY. 


I. 

Ay  !  hew  tbem  down  on  every  side, 

The  brave  old  English  trees ; 
Why  should  we  seek  a  shelter  now 

From  native  plants  like  these  ? 
Why  to  the  broad  and  aged  elm 

A  longer  respite  give, 
Than  to  the  myriad  men  at  home 

Who  know  not  how  to  live  ? 

ii. 

Yes !  hew  the  wood  and  rear  the  pile, 

Build  np  your  foreign  hive ! 
Let  British  industry  be  crushed 

And  alien  labour  thrive. 
Complete  the  work  so  well  begun, 

The  task  so  wondrous  wise ; 
Nor  fear  to  lack,  ere  all  be  done,. 

A  plenteous  sacrifice  1 

in. 

The  sacrifice  of  tears  and  woe, 

And  pain,  and  want,  and  toil, 
From  those  who  labour  at  the  loom, 

Or  turn  the  British  soil. 
The  sacrifice  of  wasted  hearts 

At  Mammon's  filthy  shrine — 
The  sacrifice  of  homeless  men 

Who  die,  and  make  no  sign  1 

IV. 

Why  was  it  that  our  fathers  fought 

So  valiantly  and  long, 
Why  went  our  levied  armies  forth 

To  battle  with  the  strong? 
Why  rode  our  navies  east  and  west, 

The  terror  of  the  sea, 
If  not  to  keep  this  land  of  ours 

As  great  as  it  was  free? 

v. 

To  keep  it  free  from  foreign  foot, 

And  free  from  foreign  spoil ; 
To  shield  the  hardy  peasant's  hut, 

To  guard  the  workman's  toil. 
To  give  and  take  as  brethren  should 

With  kind  and  open  hand, 
And  rear  the  brave  old  English  race 

Secure  on  English  land. 

VI. 

Send  out  your  ships — you  need  them  all, 
Though  not  for  cotton  bales, 

Go— drive  the  clansmen  from  the  hills, 
The  peasant  from  the  dales, 
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And  send  yonr  bravest  and  your  best 

In  other  lands  to  dwell ; 
Since  naught  but  foreign  work  is  prized 

In  that  they  loved  too  well ! 

vn. 

And  build  yonr  stately  temple  np, 

Spare  neither  stone  nor  tree, 
And  heap  it  fall  of  costly  things 

For  starving  men  to  see. 
Throw  wide  your  gates  to  all  the  world, 

Yea,  throw  them  wide  to  all — 
Be  sure  the  greedy  foreigners 

Will  answer  to  your  call ! 
We  know  them  well — the  bearded  Russ, 

The  German,  and  the  Gaul ! 

VIII. 

They  seek  your  gold — be  bountiful 

And  give  them  all  they  need : 
What  though  for  every  glittering  coin 

Some  British  heart  must  bleed  ? 
Another  rule  than  that  of  old 

The  modern  statesman  knows — 
He  taxes  none  but  Englishmen, 

And  favours  but  their  foes. 

IX. 

O  wise  and  good  !  O  good  as  wise  1 

For  this  great  deed,  be  sure 
Hereafter  on  your  head  shall  light 

The  blessings  of  the  poor. 
And  that  same  monument  you  rear 

Shall  stand  in  after  days, 
The  fittest  trophy  of  your  worth  : 

Your  honour,  and  your  praise. 

x. 

Down  with  the  trees !  for  long  enough 

They've  stood  in  grandeur  there ; 
The  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root— 

Smite  on,  and  do  not  spare. 
For  foreign  shows  our  English  wood 

Will  furnish  rafters  rare. 
Ay — roof  them  in !  'tis  stranger's  work — 

Let  English  homes  go  bare  I 
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In  perasing  the  works  of  late  ex- 
plorers, nothing  strikes  ns  more  for- 
cibly than  their  general  adherence  to 
the  code  and  practice  of  Nimrod.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  very  materially 
from  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
Some  men  have  threaded  the  palm- 
lined  sinnosities  of  the  Niger,  or  as- 
cended far  beyond  the  roaring  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  through  dusky 
jungles  and  swamp-like  lakes,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  ere  long  behold, 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  the  bine  out- 
line of  the  mysterious  Mountains  of 
the  Moon ;  and  this  they  have  done 
without  pausing  in  their  route,  even 
to  take  a  snap-shot  at  a  crocodile 
basking  on  a  sand-spit.  Some  adven- 
turous gentlemen  there  are,  who,  we 
verily  believe,  would  take  the  trouble 
of  ascending  Mount  Ararat,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  ophthalmia,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  marking  the  height  of 
the  barometer  at  its  summit,  and  who 
would  consider  themselves  unworthy 
of  their  calling,  if  they  tarried  for  an 
instant  to  send  a  bullet  after  a  flying 
antelope.  Put  Mr  Porter  into  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  his  only  thought  would 
be  to  collect  statistics  enough  con- 
nected with  Timbuctoo  to  fill  a  couple 
of  Parliamentary  blue-books.  Send  a 
geologist  to  Hecla,  and  he  will  ham- 
mer away  at  igneous  rocks,  and  dis- 
course of  Plutonian  theories,  utterly 
insensible  of  the  drear  grandeur  of  the 
Jokuls,  or  the  rush  of  the  steaming 
Geyser.  Botanists  there  are  who,  to 
secure  a  rare  specimen  of  a  plant,  no 
longer  than  your  little  finger,  would 
boldly  venture  amidst  a  herd  of  graz- 
ing buffaloes.  Lord  Monbod  do  would 
have  wandered  among  the  Hottentots 
from  kraal  to  kraal,  blind  and  deaf  to 
every  sight  and  sound  of  nature,  blind 
to  everything  save  that  glorious 
vision — alas!  never  destined  to  be 
realised — of  a  human  child  with  the 
prehensile  tail  of  a  monkey !  There 
is  great  shrewdness,  and  more  truth 
than  the  world  supposes,  in  Peter 
Pindar's  lively  sketch  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  iu  pursuit  of  a  winged  Emperor 


of  Morocco,  until  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  chase  seduced  him  into  a  leap 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
hot-house.  It  is  the  way  with  all 
men,  dear  reader,  you  and  ourselves 
being  do  especial  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Ask  us  to  sally  forth  on  an  ex- 
ploratory journey,  in  any  direction 
whatever,  and  we  straightway  mount 
our  particular  hobby,  and  ride  into 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

We  know  something  of  geology, 
have  a  smattering  of  botany,  can 
handle  a  theodolite,  are  partial  to 
butterflies,  conversant,  to  our  misfor- 
tune, with  blue-books,  and  can  even 
tell  the  time  of  day  by  taking  a  solar 
observation.  But  we  frankly  confess, 
that  not  for  one  of  these  objects  alone 
would  we  penetrate  as  far  as  Dalna- 
cardoch,  much  less  lave  our  limbs  in 
the  native  pools  of  the  hippopotamus. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  have 
not  much  appetite  for  science.  A 
nobler  career  is  before  us.  The  time 
of  the  grouse  and  the  blackcock  is 
nigh  at  hand,  and  ere  another  month 
has  gone  by,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
have  handled  fad  and  feather  abun- 
dantly on  the  northern  moors. 

Mr  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming's 
book  has  come  most  opportunely  to 
hand.  He  is  an  explorer  of  the  kind 
which  we  desiderate  most  in  our  pre- 
sent mood ;  and  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  take  rank  at  the  head  of  travelled 
sportsmen.  Descended  from  the  old 
stem  of  the  Comynes  of  Badenoch, 
whose  pedigree  is  coeval  with  that  of 
the  Scottish  kings ;  bred  up  a  hunter 
from  his  youth,  and  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  the  hills — it  is  little 
wonder  if  he  carried  to  distant  lands 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  chase  which 
he  had  imbibed  at  home,  and  sought 
out  in  Southern  Africa  a  nobler  quarry 
even  than  the  red-deer  that  drinks  at 
the  fountains  of  the  Spey.  And  what 
better  could  he  have  done?  There 
is  little  stirring,  in  this  modern  Europe 
of  ours,  to  give  employment  to  the 
man  of  strong  arm  and  daring  courage. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  Scot- 
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tish  gentleman  could  have  taken 
honourable  service  in  the  king's  body- 
guard of  France ;  or,  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  have  contributed  to  the 
dressing  of  the  Swedish  feathers, 
44  whilk,"  saith  Dalgetty,  "  your  hon- 
our must  conceive  to  be  double- 
pointed  stakes,  shod  with  iron  at  each 
end,  and  planted  before  the  squad  of 
pikes  to  prevent  an  onfall  of  the 
cavalry;  the  same  being  not  alto- 
gether so  soft  to  encounter  as  the 
plumage  of  a  goose."  Long  before 
the  editorial  revolutions  and  propa- 
gandist rebellions,  which  have  been  the 
disgrace  of  the  Continent,  broke  out, 
the  crack  of  Mr  Cumming's  rifle  had 
resounded  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
Bamangwato ;  and,  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  our  author  could  have  had 
no  concern  in  the  quarrel.  Knight- 
errantry,  we  fear,  is  dead  and  gone. 
We  may  linger  with  fondness  over 
the  heroic  story  of  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  charging  the  Moor  on  the 
fields  of  Arragon  at  the  head  of  his 
Scottish  lances,  or  that  of  Norman 
Leslie  riding  back  to  the  French 
camp  all  covered  with  wounds,  and 
falling  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  noble 
Constable  de  Montmorencie.  Those 
things  belong  to  romance :  we  live  in 
the  days  of  dull  reality  and  free  trade. 
We  cannot  imagine  Joseph  Hume 
presiding  at  a  tournament,  or  Bright, 
arrayed  in  complete  armour,  caracol- 
ling  proudly  in  the  lists.  As  for  the 
barracks,  we  apprehend  that  a  so- 
journ there  is  not  ufuch  more  enviable 
than  the  occupancy  of  the  three-leg- 
ged stool  in  a  counting-house.  So, 
upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mr 
Cumming  did  the  very  wisest  thing 
he  could  do  in  shouldering  his  rifle, 
and  marching  away  from  civilisation, 
in  front  of  his  waggons,  towards  the 
unexplored  districts  of  the  Limpopo. 
Five  years  there  did  he  lead  the 
hunter's  life — with  what  success  these 
volumes,  and  his  African  museum, 
will  show.  Travelling  in  Africa  is 
not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  is  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
American  huntsman,  who  meditates  a 
campaign  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
apostolical  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
preparation,  compared  with  him  who 
prAnopAA  to  penetrate  some  thousand 
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the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  be  solitary 
is  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Even  with  a 
caravan — for  such  we  may  fairly  de- 
nominate a  well- appointed:  establish- 
ment of  waggons — there  is  frequent 
and  imminent  danger.  Sometimes 
the  commissariat  fails  altogether,  and 
for  days  not  a  head  of  antelope  is 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  sterile 
plain.  Sometimes  the  wains  stick 
fast  in  the  centre  of  a  rising  river, 
and  it  is  even  betting  whether  the 
chattels  of  the  adventurers  escape, 
or  are  swept  down  to  gratify  the 
indolent  curiosity  of  the  hippopotami. 
Another  while  the  track  lies  through 
a  region  where  water  cannot  be 
found ;  the  deceitful  courses  are  dried 
up,  or  a  bitter  brine  arises  in  the  pit 
which  the  traveller  digs  in  the  fever- 
ish intensity  of  his  thirst.  Then  there 
is  a  scourge  called  the  African  dis- 
temper, which  is  fearfully  fatal  to 
horses.  It  comes  on  without  warning 
or  apparent  cause,  is  almost  incurable, 
and  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  the 
plague.  Also,  in  certain  parts,  a  dia- 
bolical insect,  called  the  "  tsetse  " — 
which  Mr  Cumming  describes  as 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  our 
acrimonious  acquaintance,  the  Scot- 
tish "klegg" — fastens  upon  the  cattle; 
and  so  terrible  is  its  bite,  that  the 
animal  once  inoculated  with  the 
poison  never  recovers.  We  believe 
that  some  such  pestilential  volatile  is 
said  to  be*  found  in  Norway,  where 
naturalists  have  impaled  it  on  pins, 
and  catalogued  it  under  the  alluring 
designation  of  "furia  infernalis" 
Whether  the  hyperborean  or  meridi- 
onal gallinipper  is  the  worst,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say ;  and  we  devoutly  hope 
we  shall  never  be  enabled  to  solve 
the  problem  from  the  results  of  our 
personal  experience.  There  are, 
moreover,  other  contingencies  for 
which  the  traveller  must  prepare. 
Oxen  oftentimes  go  astray,  and  their 
44  spoor,"  or  track,  is  not  always  dis- 
tinguishable. When  followed  up,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  hunter 
of  the  African  deserts  to  detect  a  fine 
lion,  with  his  lioness  and  cubs,  and 
may  be  a  score  or  so  of  jackals,  in- 
dulging in  a  rapid  luncheon  upon  his 
property,  whilst  hundreds  of  vultures, 
perched  upon  the  bushes  around,  offi- 
ciate as  supernumerary  beef-eaters. 
Not  even  the  camp  is  impregnable,  if 
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Leo  should  happen  to  be  inordi- 
nately appctised.  Accompanied  by 
his  lighter  but  even  fiercer  relative 
the  leopard,  he  prowls  around  the 
waggons,  especially  if  the  night  be 
stormy,  his  eyes  glaring  through  the 
darkness  like  two  orbs  of  dusky  fire. 
The  breeze  brings  the  scent  of  the 
oxen  strong  and  heavy  to  his  nostrils 
— the  mighty  brute  can  no  longer 
resist  the  fascination  of  the  bovine 
perfume — his  bowels  yearn  for  sirloin 
— and,  with  a  roar  of  hanger,  lion 
and  leopard  bound  madly  into  the 
fold,  and  bury  their  claws  and  fangs 
in  the  carcase  of  the  nearest  victim. 

All  these  mischances,  against  the 
occurrence  of  which  no  African  tra- 
veller can  guard,  necessitate  the  atten- 
dance of  a  considerable  stud  and 
team.  Nor  are  dogs  less  necessary, 
though,  we  regret  to  say,  even  more 
liable  to  accident.  To  draw  a  cover 
for  a  lion  or  a  wild  boar,  or  to  hold  a 
buffalo  at  bay,  is  a  service  of  uncom- 
mon danger.  The  treacherous  croco- 
dile, lurking  in  the  still  water,  but  too 
often  carries  away  the  hound ;  and 
others  may  chance  to  be  impaled  upon 
the  dagger-like  horns  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  antelopes.  So  much  for  the  live 
stock  which  must  be  fed  and  tended 
in  the  wilderness. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
excellent  people,  connected  with  the 
calico  trade,  will  shrug  their  shoulders 
at  Mr  Cumming's  narrative,  and 
characterise  the  whole  expedition  as 
a  freak  of  absolute  insanity.  To  be 
consistent,  they  must  include  in  their 
catalogue  of  lunatics  the  illustrious 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird ;  since,  in  a  mere 
profit-and-loss  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  that  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  fountain  of 
the  Nile  was  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  evils  endured  by  that 
enterprising  traveller.  Indeed,  they 
may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  whole 
race  of  explorers,  and  impeach  the 
intellect  of  every  gentleman  who  be- 
comes the  tenant  of  a  deer-forest,  or 
who  crosses  over  to  Norway  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  salmon-fishing. 
It  may  please  them,  however,  to  know 
that  Mr  Camming  had  a  more  prac- 
tical object  in  his  head  than  mere 
indulgence  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  form  a  collection  of  hunting 


trophies,  and  objects  of  interest  in 
science  and  natural  history ;  and  he 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  framing  a 
museum  such  as  never  yet  was 
achieved  by  the  personal  labour  and 
energy  of  a  single  man.  Further,  he 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  barter.  He  had  a  very 
fair  notion  of  the  marketable  price  of 
elephants1  tusks  and  hippopotamus* 
teeth,  of  peltry  and  of  ostrich  feathers; 
and  as  these  articles  were  notoriously 
plentiful  in  the  interior,  he  resolved  to 
do  a  bit  of  trade  with  the  natives  in  his 
hours  of  necessary  relaxation.  These 
two  objects  materially  increased  the 
bulk  and  variety  of  his  equipment. 
He  had  two  large  Cape  waggons, 
crammed  with  articles  as  multifarious 
as  the  contents  of  a  grocery  store. 
Even  if  he  had  given  no  other  proof 
of  the  strength  of  his  nerves,  the 
fact  that  he  reposed  in  peace  with 
some  four  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
powder stowed  away  beneath  his 
bed,  would  be  received  as  abundant 
evidence.  In  his  attendants  he  was 
not  particularly  fortunate.  His 
European  body-servant,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  fugitive  London  cab-driver, 
very  soon  deserted  him ;  and  his  tail, 
beside  mere  camp-followers,  ulti- 
mately consisted  of  four  Hottentots, 
Carolina,  Cobus,  Stofolus,  and  Klein- 
boy,  gentlemen  who  subsequently 
gave  him  an  immense  deal  of  trouble 
and  vexation.  In  the  first  place  they 
drank  like  fishes,  and  had  a  facetious 
mode,  when  their  master  was  absent, 
of  extracting  spirits  from  the  cask 
with  a  gimbiet.  In  the  second  place, 
not  one  of  them  would  ride  manfully 
up  to  an  elephant.  This  was  perhaps 
natural ;  but  then  they  were  engaged 
for  that  particular  service,  and  had  no 
right  to  volunteer  if  they  lacked  the 
courage  to  execute.  In  a  skrimmage 
with  Sons  they  were  worse  than  use- 
less, generally  taking  to  their  heels 
with  Mr  Cumming's  reserve  rifle,  at 
the  very  instant  when  that  implement 
of  destruction  was  most  pressingly  re- 
quired. 'In  their  meditative  hours  they 
were  sure  to  be  found  smoking  their 
pipes  close  to  the  powder  magazine ; 
and  in  other  respects  their  habits  were 
decidedly  more  curious  than  agreeable. 
With  this  cortege  did  Mr  Gordon 
Camming,  equipped  in  his  native  kilt, 
and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  double- 
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barrelled  rifler-the  handiwork  of  that 
excellent  artist,  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
which  oar  author  pronounces  to  be  the 
moat  perfect  and  useful  weapon  he  had 
ever  the  pleasure  of  using — set  forth 
on  his  arduous  quest. 

His  adventures  before  reaching 
Colesberg,  the  last  of  the  military 
stations,  are  inferior  in  interest  to 
what  follows.  The  country  through 
which  he  passed  was  occupied  by  Boers 
of  the  genuine  Dutch  breed,  who, 
though  not  especially  well-affected  to 
the  English,  held  out  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  "  berg-Scot,"  or 
Highlander,  whose  philabeg  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  their  eyes.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  the  establishments 
of  Mynheers  Stinkum  and  Sweirs,  Mr 
Cummin*  enjoyed  capital  sport  with 
springboks,  wildebeests,  ostriches,  and 
the  other  more  common  kinds  of  Afri- 
can game.  On  one  occasion  he  made 
a  sad  mistake,  by  pursuing  in  the  dark 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  herd  of 
qnaggas,  and  bringing  down  a  couple 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  team- horses 
of  some  neighbouring  Boer.  We  have 
known,  ere  now,  a  stot  brought  down 
instead  of  a  stag,  on  a  cloudy  night, 
when  the  sportsman  was  watching  in 
the  corn— a  circumstance  which  our 
sporting  friends  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  during  their  annual  excursions 
to  the  hills.  Notwithstanding  the  late 
depreciation  of  cattle,  stot  will  be 
found  expensive  when  appraised  at 
the  owner's  valuation. 

Qnitting  Colesberg,  Mr  dimming 
continued  his  route  northwards,  halt- 
ing occasionally  by  some  Vley,  or  pool 
of  water,  which  in  that  arid  region  is 
the  sure  haunt  of  game.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  one  of  his  encamp- 
ments. 

"Id  the  cool  of  the  erening  I  inapanned, 
and,  hiring  proceeded  about  four  miles 
through  an  extremely  wild  and  desolate- 
looking  country,  on  clearing  a  nick  in  a 
range  of  low  rocky  hills,  I  came  full  in 
view  of  the  rley  or  pool  of  water  beside 
which  I  had  been  directed  to  encamp. 
The  breadth  of  this  vley  was  about  three 
hundred  yards.  One  side  of  it  was  grassy, 
and  patruuised  by  several  flocks  of  Egyp- 
tian wild  geese,  a  species  of  barnacle, 
wild  ducks,  egrets,  and  cranes.  The  other 
side  was  bare,  and  here  the  game  drank  ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  water  was  trampled 
by  the  feet  of  wild  animals  like  an  Eng- 
lish horsepond.     Then  being  no  trees 


beside  which  to  form  our  oamp,  we  draw 
up  our  waggons  among  some  low  bushos, 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  tke  vley." 

At  this  spot  Mr  C  morning  remained 
until  the  pool  dried  up,  occupying  him- 
self chiefly  in  the  chase  of  the  oryx  or 
gemsbok.  This  animal  he  describes  as 
nearly  the  most  beautiful  and  remark- 
able of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  It  is 
the  animal  which  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  unicorn, 
as  its  long  straight  horns,  when  seen  in 
profile,  so  exactly  cover  one  another 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
but  one.  An  epicure  would  not  have 
despised  a  lodging  by  that  little 
African  pool.  u  We  lived  well, " 
says  our  author,  u  but  lonely.  My 
camp  abounded  with  every  delicacy — 
tongues,  brains,  marrow  bones,  kid- 
neys, rich  soup,  with  the  most  deli- 
cious venison  in  the  world,  &c,  and 
a  constant  supply  of  ostrich  eggs. " 
No  wonder  that  Carolina,  Cob  as,  and 
Co.  were  loath  to  leave  such  a  paradise 
of  uulimitcd  provender! 

All  things,  however,  have  an  end. 
The  vley  at  last  sank  into  the  earth 
and  disappeared— the  water  having 
been  for  some  time  previously  so 
brackish  as  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
camp.  Before  starting  for  a  new  sta- 
tion, Mr  Cumming  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  behold  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary spectacles  which  can  only  be 
witnessed  iu  lands  where  man  is  but  a 
casual  visitor. 

u  On  the  28th  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  what  I 
had  often  heard  the  Boers  allude  to — 
via*  a  ( trek-bokken,'  or  grand  migration 
of  springboks.  This  was,  I  think,  the 
most  extraordinary  and  striking  scene, 
as  connected  with  boasts  of  the  chase,  that 
I  have  ever  beheld.  For  about  two  hours 
before  the  day  dawned  I  had  been  lying 
awake  in  my  waggon,  listening  to  the 
granting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  me,  imagining  that  some  large 
herd  of  springboks  was  feeding  beside 
my  camp  ;  bnt  on  my  rising  when  it  was 
clear,  and  looking  about  me,  I  beheld 
the  ground  to  the  northward  of  my  camp 
actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  man* 
of  springboks  marching  slowly  and 
steadily  along,  extending  from  an  open- 
ing in  a  long  range  of  hills  to  the  west, 
through  which  they  continued  pouring, 
like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a 
ridge  about  a  mil*  to  the  north-east,  over 
which  they  disappeared.  The  breadth  of 
the  gromnd  they  covered  might  have  been 
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somewhere  about  half  a  mile.  I  stood 
upon  the  fore  chest  of  my  waggon  for 
nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
novel  and  wonderful  scene  which  was 
passing  before  me,  and  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  myself  that  it  was 
reality  which  I  beheld,  and  not  the  wild 
and  exaggerated  picture  of  a  hunter's 
dream.  During  this  time  their  vast 
legions  continued  streaming  through  the 
neck  of  the  hills  in  one  unbroken  compact 
phalanx." 

This,  however,  was  merely  a  partial 
view  of  these  enormous  herds,  which 
give  so  grand  an  idea  of  the  boundless 
prodigality  of  nature  in  the  southern 
clime.  On  the  same  day  onr  author 
obtained  a  better  sight  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  Having  inspanned,  we  proceeded  with 
the  waggons  to  take  up  the  fallen  game, 
which  being  accomplished,  we  held  for  the 
small  periodical  stream  beside  which  the 
wandering  Boers  were  encamped — that 
point  being  in  my  line  of  march  for  Beer 
Yley.  Vast  and  surprising  as  was  the  herd 
of  springboks  which  I  had  that  morning 
witnessed,  it  was  infinitely  surpassed  by 
what  I  beheld  on  the  march  from  my  Vley 
to  old  Sweirs'  camp  ;  for,  on  our  clearing 
the  low  range  of  hills  through  which  the 
springboks  had  been  pouring,  I  beheld 
the  boundless  plains,  and  even  the  hill- 
sides, which  stretched  away  on  every  side 
of  me,  thickly  covered,  not  with  herds, 
but  with  one  vast  herd  of  springboks  : 
far  as  the  eye  could  stream  the  landscape 
was  alive  with  them,  until  they  softened 
down  into  a  dim  red  mass  of  living  crea- 
tures. 

"  To  endeavour  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  antelopes  which  I  that 
day  beheld,  were  vain  ;  but  I  have,  never- 
theless,  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  springboks  were 
that  morning  within  the  compass  of  my 
vision.  On  reaching  the  encampment  of 
the  Boers  I  outspanned,  and  set  about  cut- 
ting up  and  salting  my  venison  :  the  Boers 
had  likewise  been  out  with  their  '  roers,' 
and  shot  as  many  as  they  could  carry  home. 
Old  Sweirs  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
very  fair  ( trek-bokken,'  but  observed  that 
it  was  not  many  when  compared  with 
what  he  had  seen.  '  You  this  morning/  he 
remarked,  '  behold  only  one  flat  covered 
with  springboks ;  but  I  give  you  my  word 
that  1  have  ridden  a  long  day's  journey 
over  a  succession  of  flats  covered  with 
them,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  as  thick  as 
sheep  standing  in  a  fold.'  1  spent  the 
following  two  days  with  the  Boen.  Each 
morning  and  evening  we  rode  oat  and 
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hunted  the  springboks,  killing  as  many 
as  we  could  bring  home.  The  vast  armies) 
of  springboks  did  not,  however,  tarry  long 
in  that  neighbourhood— having  quickly 
consumed  every  green  herb,  they  passed 
away  to  give  other  districts  a  benefit, 
thus  leaving  the  Boers  no  alternative  bnt 
to  strike  their  tents,  and  remove  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  lands  where 
they  might  find  pasture." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr  Camming 
crossed  the  Orange  River  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Griquas,  having  picked 
up  on  the  way  a  juvenile  Bushboy, 
who  has  since  remained  as  his  hench- 
man. As  usual,  he  was  fortunate  in 
his  sport,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
rare  and  valuable  specimens  for  his 
collection,  which  had  become  so  large 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Colesberg  and  deposit  it  there,  before 
attempting  to  penetrate  further  in  the- 
couniry  of  elephants.  Moreover,  the- 
district  was  then  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  the  Boers  and  Griquas  being 
at  open  war,  and  armed  parties  tra- 
versing the  country.  Before  returning, 
however,  he  bad  the  satisfaction  not 
only  of  hearing  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
but  of  knocking  over  a  remarkably 
fine  lioness,  after  a  desperate  encounter, 
in  which  his  horse  was  cruelly  wound- 
ed. His  favourite  method  of  shooting 
was  rather  remarkable.  Near  some 
pool  or  fountain  he  was  wont  to  dig  a 
hole,  in  which  he  ensconced  himself  at 
sunset,  ready  to  discharge  his  bullets- 
at  any  of  the  animals  which  he  might 
fancy,  as  they  approached  the  water. 
This  system  he  prosecuted  afterwards 
with  great  success  ;  but  in  one  of  his 
first  attempts  was  somewhat  disagree- 
ably surprised.  He  had  just  shot  an 
antelope  and  a  hyena  from  his  hiding, 
and  had  lain  down  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  reloading  his  rifle. 

"  I  had  not  slept  long  when  my  light 
dreams  were  influenced  by  strange 
sounds.  I  dreamt  that  lions  were  rush- 
ing about  in  quest  of  me  ;  and,  the  sounds 
increasing,  I  awoke  with  a  sudden  start, 
uttering  a  loud  shriek.  I  could  not  for 
several  seconds  remember  in  what  part  of 
the  world  I  was,  or  anything  connected 
with  my  present  position.  I  heard  the 
rushing  of  light  feet,  as  of  a  pack  of 
wolves,  close  on  every  side  of  me,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  unearthly  sounds 
On  raising  my  head,  to  my  utter  horror 
I  saw  on  every  side  nothing  but  wild 
dogs  chattering  and  growling.    On  my 
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right  and  on  my  left,  and  within  a  few 
paees  of  me,  stood  two  lines  of  these 
ferocious-looking  animals,  cocking  their 
ears  and  stretching  their  necks  to  hare  a 
look  at  me  ;  while  two  large  troops,  in 
which  there  were  at  least  forty  of  them, 
kept  dashing  backwards  and  forwards 
across  my  wind  within  a  few  yards  of  me, 
chattering  and  growling  with  the  most 
extraordinary  volubility.  Another  troop 
of  wild  dogs  were  fighting  orer  the  wilde- 
beest I  had  shot,  which  they  had  begun 
to  devour.  On  beholding  them  I  expected 
no  other  fate  than  to  be  instantly  torn  to 
pieces  and  consumed.  I  felt  my  blood 
curdling  along  my  cheeks,  and  my  hair 
bristling  on  my  head.  However,  I  had 
presence  of  mind  to  consider  that  the  human 
voice  and  a  determined  bearing  might  over- 
awe them  ;  and  accordingly,  springing 
to  my  feet  I  stepped  on  to  the  little  ledge 
surrounding  the  hole,  where,  drawing 
myself  up  to  my  full  height,  I  waved  my 
large  blanket  with  both  hands,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  my  savage  assembly 
in  a  loud  and  solemn  manner.  This  had 
the  desired  effect :  the  wild  dogs  removed 
to  a  more  respectful  distance,  barking  at 
me  something  like  collies.  Upon  this  I 
snatched  up  my  rifle  and  commenced  load- 
ing; and  before  this  was  accomplished 
the  entire  pack  had  passed  away  and  did 
not  return." 

We  regret  that  Mr  Camming  has 
not  given  us  an  accurate  report  of  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  as  it  might,  in 
case  of  necessit  j,  prove  as  efficacious  as 
one  of  the  charmed  rings  of  St  Hubert. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  lower  animals 
entertain  an  instinctive  dread  of  man  ; 
and  many  instances  might  be  related 
in  which  an  undaunted  bearing  and  a 
steady  eye  have  diverted  a  meditated 
attack.  Nevertheless  we  counsel  no 
one  to  undertake  the  part  of  Van 
Amburgh  without  urgent  necessity. 
A  bull  may  prove  an  ugly  customer ; 
and  it  is  always  advisable,  if  a  wall  be 
at  hand,  to  put  that  betwixt  yourself 
and  the  irritated  father  of  the  herd. 
We  would  rather  be  excused  from 
attempting  to  stare  a  strange  mastiff 
out  of  countenance ;  neither  shall  we 
ever  undertake  to  fascinate  or  magnet- 
ise a  rattlesnake.  As  to  speechifica- 
tion,  in  such  cases,  we  doubt  whether 
we  should  find  ourselves  quite  up  to 
the  mark  of  eloquence;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  Mr  Cnmming's  periods,  in 
moments  of  imminent  peril,  appear  to 


have  been  rather  terse  than  Ciceronian. 
Though  he  has  not  favoured  us  with 
his  harangue  to  the  wild  dogs,  we 
find  him  on  another  occasion  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation  with  a 
lioness. 

a  Ruyter  came  towards  me,  and  I  ran 
forward  to  obtain  a  view  beyond  a  slight 
rise  in  the  ground,  to  see  whether  the 
lionesses  had  gone.  In  so  doing  1  came 
suddenly  upon  them,  within  about  seventy 
yards  :  they  were  standing  looking  back 
at  Ruyter.  I  then  very  rashly  com- 
menced making  a  rapid  stalk  in  upon 
them,  and  fired  at  the  nearest,  having 
only  one  shot  in  my  rifle.  The  ball  told 
loudly  ;  and  the  lioness  at  which  I  had 
fired  wheeled  right  round,  and  came  on 
lashing  her  tail,  showing  her  teeth,  and 
making  that  horrid  murderous  deep 
growl  which  an  angry  lion  generally 
utters.  At  the  same  moment  her  com- 
rade, who  seemed  better  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  man,  made  a 
hasty  retreat  into  the  reeds.  The  instant 
the  lioness  came  on  I  stood  up  to  my  full 
height,  holding  my  rifle  and  my  arms 
extended,  and  high  above  my  head. 
This  checked  her  in  her  course  ;  but  on 
looking  round  and  missing  her  comrade, 
and  observing  Ruyter  slowly  advancing, 
she  was  still  more  exasperated  ;  and, 
fancying  that  she  was  being  surrounded, 
she  made  another  forward  movement, 
growling  terribly.  This  was  a  moment  of 
great  danger.  I  felt  that  my  only  chance 
of  safety  was  extreme  steadiness  ;  so, 
standing  motionless  as  a  rook,  with  my 
eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  her,  I  called  out  in 
a  clear  commanding  voice, "  Holloa  !  old 
girl,  what's  the  hurry  !  take  it  easy  ; 
holloa !  holloa !"  She  instantly  once 
more  halted,  and  seemed  perplexed, 
looking  round  for  her  comrade.  I  then 
thought  it  prudent  to  beat  a  retreat, 
which  I  very  slowly  did,  talking  to  the 
lioness  all  the  time.  She  seemed  unde- 
cided as  to  her  future  movements,  and 
was  gazing  after  me  and  snuffing  the 
ground  when  I  last  beheld  her  1 " 

We  believe  most  of  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that 
Mr  Cummin g  has  great  reason  to  bo 
thankful  for  this  narrow  escape, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
nerves,  and  his  more  than  gladiatorial 
courage. 

The  second  expedition  from  Coles- 
berg  was  more  exciting  than  the  first. 
He  now  penetrated  the  Bechuana 
country,  of  which  he  gives  us  an 
interesting  account*     Not  the  least 
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pleasing  of  his  sketches  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Kuruman,  which  conveys  an 
impression  of  the  quiet  progress  of 
civilisation  in  these  remote  regions, 
for  which  we  were  hardly  prepared. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting 
this  passage ;  because  we  consider  it 
a  most  valuable  testimony,  by  an 
unprejudiced  eyewitness,  of  the  good 
which  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
a  truly  Christian  Society,  whose 
labours  have  often  been  undervalued 
or  misrepresented  by  sectarian  jea- 
lousy : — 

"  On  the  following  day  we  reached 
Rum  man,  or  New  Litakoo,  a  lovely 
green  spot  in  the  wilderness,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  sterile  and  inhospit- 
able regions  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
I  was  here  kindly  welcomed  and  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  Mr  Moffat  and  Mr 
Hamilton,  both  missionaries  of  the  Lon- 
don Society,  and  also  by  Mr  Hume,  an 
old  trader,  long  resident  at  K  urn  man. 
The  gardens  at  Kuruman  are  extensive, 
and  extremely  fertile.  Besides  corn  and 
vegetables,  they  contained  a  great 
variety  of  fruits,  amongst  which  were 
vines,  peach  trees,  nectarines,  apple, 
orange,  and  lemon  trees,  all  of  which,  in 
their  seasons,  bear  a  profusion  of  most 
delicious  fruit.  These  gardens  are  irri- 
gated with  the  most  liberal  supply  of 
water  from  a  powerful  fountain  which 
gushes  forth,  at  once  forming  a  little 
river,  from  a  subterraneous  cave,  which 
has  several  low  narrow  mouths,  but 
within  is  lofty  and  extensive.  This  cave 
is  stated  by  the  natives  to  extend  to  a 
very  great  distance  under  ground.  The 
natives  about  Kuruman  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  generally  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  Mr  Moffat  kindly 
showed  me  through  his  printing  estab- 
lishment, church,  and  school-rooms,  which 
were  lofty  and  well  built,  and  altogether 
on  a  scale  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced one  of  the  towns  of  the  more 
enlightened  colony.  It  was  Mr  Moffat 
who  reduced  the  Bechuana  language  to 
writing  and  printing  ;  since  which  he 
has  printed  thousands  of  Sechuana  Tes- 
taments, as  also  tracts  and  hymns,  which 
were  now  eagerly  purchased  by  the  con- 
verted natives.  Mr  Moffat  is  a  person 
admirably  calculated  to  excel  in  his 
important  calling.  Together  with  a  noble 
and  athletic  frame,  he  possesses  a  face  on 
which  forbearance  and  Christian  charity 
are  very  plainly  written,  and  his  mental 
and  bodily  attainments  are  great.  Mi- 
nister, gardener,  blacksmith,  gunsmith, 
mason,  carpenter,  glazier — every  hour  of 


the  day  finds  this  worthy  pastdr  engaged 
in  some  useful  employment — setting,  by 
his  own  exemplary  piety  and  industrious 
habits,  a  good  example  to  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise." 

Many  miles  to  the  north  of  Kuru- 
man, at  a  place  called  Bakatla,  there 
is  yet  another  missionary  station, 
occupied  by  a  Dr  Livingstone,  for 
whose  kindness  and  advice  Mr  Cam- 
ming acknowledges  himself  indebted. 
Still  the  land  of  promise  lay  onwards. 
A  dreary  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  over  rugged  and  apparently 
impassable  mountain  ranges,  exten- 
sive sandy  forests,  which  are  destitute 
of  water,  and  vast  and  trackless 
forests,  lay  between  Bakatla  and  Ba- 
mangwato,  the  grand  district  of  the 
elephants;  and  the  interpreter  and 
guides  who  had  been  hired  for  the  ex- 
pedition did  their  utmost  to  dissuade 
Mr  Cumming  from  advancing,  by 
drawing  frightful  pictures  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  way.  He  was  also 
exposed  to  another  annoyance,  which 
threw  on  him  an  additional  burden. 
The  Bechuanas  are  extremely  fond  of 
flesh,  which  they  consider  the  only 
food  befitting  man.  Corn  and  milk 
they  reckon  the  food  of  women .  Hav- 
ing no  flesh  at  home,  and  being  sel- 
dom able  to  kill  large  game  for  them- 
selves, they  entertain  great  respect 
for  those  who  kill  plenty  of  venison 
for  them,  and  they  will  travel  to  very 
great  distances  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining it.  Hence  Mr  Cumming  found 
himself  transformed  into  a  South  Af- 
rican chief,  with  a  ready-made  clan 
following  at  his  heels,  all  blessed  with 
a  splendid  digestion,  clamorous  for 
animal  food,  and  regarding  him  as 
their  legitimate  purveyor.  Many  a 
weary  hour  was  he  forced  to  pass  in 
the  saddle,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ap- 
petites of  these  carnivorous  atten- 
dants. Fortunately  they  were  not 
very  particular  as  to  quality,  for  they 
would  sit  down  with  satisfaction  to  a 
meal  of  rhinoceros  or  crocodile,  when 
the  more  delicate  treat  of  eland  steaks 
or  buffalo  hump  was  awanting.  If 
it  be  Christian  charity  to  feed  the 
hungry,  Mr  Cumming  can  give  an 
irresistible  answer  to  those  who  have 
accused  him  of  a  too  wanton  and  un- 
tempered  passion  for  the  chase. 

On  his  way  to  Bamangwato,  Mr 
Camming  fell  in  with  various  new 
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species  of  antelope  and  buffaloes, 
against  which  he  levelled  his  Dickson 
with  remarkable  success.  Also  he 
formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
rhinoceros,  an  animal  which  he  re- 
spected at  first — and  no  wonder,  as 
all  must  acknowledge  who  have  seen 
that  ponderous  and  formidable  mon- 
ster— but  which  he  subsequently  held 
so  cheap  as  to  stone  it  away  on  occa- 
sion, when  its  impertinent  curiosity^ 
interfered  with  his  designs  upon  nobler* 
game!  This  may  be  good  fun  for 
those  who  have  practised  it,  but  we 
should  infinitely  prefer  having  a  shy 
at  some  object  less  perilous  than  a 
brute  weighing  above  a  ton,  with  a 
horn  three  feet  long  upon  its  snout, 
and  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
most  placable  or  timorous  disposition. 
Lions  also  appeared,  and  were  ac- 
counted for  by  our  indefatigable 
sportsman.  We  give  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  scenery  on 
his  route : — 

"About  mid-day  we  inspanned,  and 
trekked  on  till  sundown  through  a  coun- 
try the  most  wild  and  primitive  that  can 
be  conceived.  On  gaining  the  neck  of 
the  mountain-pass,  our  march  for  a  few 
miles  wound  round  beautifully  wooded 
grassy  hills,  after  which  we  descended 
into  a  rugged  and  densely  wooded  valley, 
intersected  with  deep  water-courses, 
which  threatened  momentarily  the  de- 
struction of  my  axle-trees.  So  dense  was 
the  jungle  that  we  were  obliged  repeat- 
edly to  halt  the  waggons,  and  cut  out  a 
pathway  with  our  axes  before  they  could 
advance.  Emerging  from  this  valley,  we 
entered  upon  a  more  level  country,  still, 
however,  densely  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  bushes  in  endless  variety.  Here 
water  was  very  Abundant.  We  crossed 
several  streams  and  marshes,  whose  mar- 
gins were  a  mass  of  the  spoor  of  wild 
animals  ;  that  of  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  and 
cameleopard  being  most  abundant.  At 
ode  stream  the  fresh  spoor  of  a  troop  of 
lions  was  deeply  imprinted  in  the  wet 
sand. 

"  Although  I  am  now  acquainted  with 
the  native  names  of  a  number  of  the  trees 
of  the  African  forests,  yet  of  their  scien- 
tific names  I  am  utterly  ignorant.  The 
shoulders  and  upper  ridges  of  tho  moun- 
tains throughout  all  that  country  are 
profusely  adorned  with  the  graceful 
sandal-wood  tree,  famed  on  account  of 
the  delicious  perfume  of  its  timber.  The 
leaf  of  this  tree  emits,  at  every  season  of 

>  year,  a  powerful  and  fragrant  per- 
i  which  is  increased  by  bruising  the 


leaves  in  the  hand.  Its  leaf  is  small,  of 
a  light  silvery  gray  colour,  which  is 
strongly  contrasted  by  the  dark  and  dense 
evergreen  foliage  of  the  moopooroo-tree, 
which  also  adorns  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
mountain  ridges.  This  beautiful  tree  is 
interesting,  as  producing  the  most  deli- 
cious and  serviceable  fruit  1  have  met 
with  throughout  these  distant  parts  ;  the 
poorer  natives  subsisting  upon  it  for  seve- 
ral months  during  which  it  continues  in 
season.  The  moopooroo  is  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  very  large  olive.  It  is  at  first 
green ;  but  gradually  ripening,  like  the  In- 
dian mango,  it  becomes  beautifully 
striped  with  yellow,  and  when  perfectly 
ripe,  its  colour  is  the  deepest  orange. 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  mealy,  similar  to 
the  date,  and  contains  a  small  brown 
seed.  It  covers  the  branches,  and,  when 
ripe,  the  golden  fruit  beautifully  contrasts 
with  the  dark-green  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  bears  it.  Besides  the  moopooroo, 
a  great  variety  of  fruits  are  met  with 
throughout  these  mountains  and  forests, 
all  of  which  are  known  to  and  gathered 
by  the  natives.  I  must,  however,  forego 
a  description  of  them,  as  it  would  swell 
these  pages  to  undue  bounds.  Through- 
out the  densely  wooded  dells  aud  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  the  rosewood-tree 
occurs,  of  considerable  size,  and  in  great 
abundance.1' 

Here  our  enterprising  traveller  first 
encountered  the  cameleopard,  tbat 
stately  creature  whose  beauty  and  in- 
nocence should  exempt  it  from  the 
indiscriminate  attack  of  the  hunter. 
Mr  dimming  seems  to  have  felt  this ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  he  experienced  in 
riding  amidst  a  troop  of  gigantic 
giraffes,  it  would  appear  that,  after  se- 
curing one  or  two  specimens,  he  left 
them  for  the  future  unmolested.  These 
rides  through  the  forest  and  jungle 
were  productive  of  serious  inconve- 
nience. The  woods  are  filled  with  a 
kind  of  thorn,  facetiously  called  the 
wait-a-bit,  the  prickles  of  which,  in 
shape,  sharpness,  and  strength,  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  fish-hooks. 
Considering  that  MrCumming  usually 
rode  bare-armed,  and  in  the  kilt,  it 
will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  his 
epidermis  was  occasionally  ruffled,  and 
our  only  astonishment  is,  that  he 
should  have  persisted  so  long  in  ad- 
hering to  his  primitive  costume.  Ue 
fairly  confesses  the  inconvenience, 
telling  us  that  "  the  greater  part  of 
this  chase  led  through  bushes  of  the 
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wait-a-bit  thorn  of  the  most  virulent 
description,  which  covered  my  legs 
and  arms  with  blood  long  before  I  had 
killed  the  giraffe.  I  rode,  as  usual,  in 
the  kilt,  with  my  arms  bare  to  my 
shoulder.  It  was  Chapelpark  of  Ba- 
denoch's  old  gray  kilt,  but  in  this  chase 
it  received  a  deathblow,  from  which 
it  never  afterwards  recovered." 

At  Booby,  a  Bechuana  kraal,  Mr 
Camming  was  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  effecting  a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  chief,  who  possibly  followed  the 
northern  fashion  of  identifying  his  own 
name  with  that  of  his  estate,  and  who, 
at  all  events,  was  entitled  to  be  known 
as  Booby  of  that  Ilk,  had  driven  a 
little  trade  with  Mr  Camming.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  he  was  not  judi- 
cious in  the  selection  of  commodities, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  show: — 

M  Daring  my  visit  to  Booby,  I  obtained 
from  the  natives  some  interesting  speci- 
mens of  native  arms  and  other  cariosities, 
for  which  they  required  gunpowder,  their 
chief  having  in  his  possession  one  or  two 
muskets.  When  the  chief  and  his  men 
proceeded  to  use  my  powder,  they  missed 
all  they  fired  at ;  the  Bechuana  mode  of 
firing  being  to  withdraw  the  face  from  the 
gun,  from  a  natural  impulse  of  fear,  before 
drawing  the  trigger,  and  to  look  back 
over  the  left  shoulder  instead  of  at  the 
animal  they  expect  to  kill.  The  cause  of 
their  missing  they  at  once  ascribed  to  the 
powder,  which  they  affirmed  required 
medicine.  Accordingly,  the  chief  and 
all  the  long-headed  men  in  Booby  assem- 
bled in  the  forum  ;  and,  having  placed 
the  unworthy  gunpowder  upon  a  large 
kaross,  they  all  sat  round  it,  and  com- 
menced a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  in- 
cantations, with  a  view  of  imparting  to  it 
that  power  which  they  considered  it  had 
lost.  At  length  some  wiseacre  among  the 
soothsayers  informed  the  king  that  the 
presence  of  fire  was  indispensable  on  the 
occasion.  Fire  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced along  with  the  other  medicines,  and 
a  censer  of  hot  embers  was  passed  fre- 
quently over  the  powder.  Suddenly, 
however,  an  unlucky  spark  sprung  from 
the  censer  into  the  heap  of  powder,  which, 
of  course,  instantly  exploded,  and,  the 
quantity  being  yery  considerable,  the 
Booby  men  and  their  chief  were  blown 
heels  over  head  on  every  side — several  of 
the  party,  and  among  others  the  chief, 
being  so  severely  burned,  that  they  shortly 
died.    So  mnch  for  Bechuana  medicine." 

The  Bechuanas  seem  to  be  an  in- 
offensive but  not  altogether  honest 
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race.  Mr  Cumming  was  far  too  suc- 
cessful a  hunter  to  be  permitted  to 
depart  easily,  as  his  disappearance, 
along  with  his  rifle,  would  manifestly 
tend  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  their 
flesh-pots.  Accordingly  they  left  so 
stratagem  untried  to  prevent  him  from 
proceeding  further;  but  they  had  a 
wary  and  resolute  man  to  deal  with, 
and  the  possession  of  a  compass  ef- 
fectually baffled  their  repeated  at- 
tempts to  mislead  him.  At  length, 
after  a  toilsome  journey  and  severe 
suffering  from  scarcity  of  water,  the 
dark  blue  mountains  of  Bamangwato 
loomed  upon  the  horizon.  Mr  Cum- 
ming is  probably  the  first  European 
who  has  ever  penetrated  so  far,  but 
in  these  days  of  commercial  enterprise 
we  may  calculate  with  confidence  that 
he  will  not  be  the  last.  The  news  of 
his  coming  was  speedily  bruited 
abroad,  and  obtained  him  a  fractals 
invitation  to  the  court  of  Sicomy, 
whose  sceptred  rule  the  Bakalahaii 
tribes  obey.  This  monarch's  treasury 
was  particularly  rich  in  ivory,  there 
having  been  for  several  years  an  in- 
creasing accumulation  of  tusks.  These 
he  was  willing  to  dispose  of,  but  at  ex- 
orbitant rates,  demanding,  with  a  de- 
gree of  effrontery  which  is  almost 
incredible,  a  musket  in  exchangefor 
two  tusks  of  the  bull  elephant  Well 
might  Mr  Cumming  feel  indignant  at 
the  rapacity  of  this  Shylock  of  a 
savage !  Each  case  of  muskets,  con- 
taining twenty,  had  cost  him  £16, 
"  whereas  the  value  of  the  ivory  I 
required  for  each  musket  was  upwards 
of  £30,  being  about  3000  per  cent, 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  reckoned 
among  mercantile  men  to  be  a  very 
fair  profit.1'  Opinions  differ ;  our  de- 
cided impression  being,  that  Mr  Cum- 
ming was  victimised  by  the  autocrat 

Mr  Cumming,  however,  shortly 
wearied  of  the  monotonous  business 
of  barter,  and  determined  to  look  out 
for  ivory  in  person.  We  pass  over 
the  very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
first  encounter  with  a  female  elephant, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  received  a 
warning  of  the  danger  inseparable 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  living  animals.  We  prefer  ex- 
tracting the  graphic  account  of  his 
earliest  victory  over  a  patriarchal 
bull  :— 

rt  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  those  who 
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had  gone  off  to  our  left  came  running 
breathless  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
mighty  game.  I  halted  for  a  minute, 
and  instructed  Isaac,  who  earned  the  big 
Dutch  rifle,  to  act  independently  of  me, 
while  Kleinboy  was  to  assist  me  in  the 
chase;  but,  as  usual,  when  the  row  be- 
gan, my  followers  thought  only  of  num- 
ber one.  I  bared  my  arms  to  the  shoul- 
der, and,  having  imbibed  a  draught  of 
aqua  pura  from  the  oalibash  of  one  of  the 
spoorers,  I  grasped  my  trusty  two-grooved 
rifle,  and  told  my  guide  to  go  a-head. 
We  proceeded  silently  as  might  be  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  following  the  guide, 
when  he  suddenly  pointed,  exclaiming 
"  Klow  ! "  and  before  us  stood  a  herd  of 
mighty  bull  elephants,  packed  together 
beneath  a  shady  grove  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  advance.  I  rode  slowly 
towards  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served me,  they  made  a  loud  rumbling 
noise,  and,  tossing  their  trunks,  wheeled 
right  about,  and  made  off  in  one  direc- 
tion, crushing  through  the  forest,  and 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them.  I 
was  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  my 
dogs,  who  assisted  me  in  the  pursuit. 

M  The  distance  I  had  come,  and  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  undergone  to  behold  these  ele- 
phants, rose  fresh  before  me.  I  determined 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  I  would  do 
my  duty,  and,  dashing  my  spurs  into  Sun- 
day's ribs,  I  was  very  soon  much  too 
close  in  their  rear  for  safety.  The  ele- 
phants now  made  an  inclination  to  my 
left,  whereby  I  obtained  a  good  view  of 
the  ivory.  The  herd  consisted  of  six 
bulls  :  four  of  them  were  full-grown  first- 
rate  elephants ;  the  other  two  were  fine 
fellows,  but  had  not  yet  arrived  at  ma- 
ture stature.  Of  the  four  old  fellows, 
two  had  much  finer  tusks  than  the  rest, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  I  was  undecided 
which  of  these  two  I  would  follow  ; 
when,  suddenly,  the  one  which  I  fancied 
had  the  stoutest  tusks  broke  from  his 
comrades,  and  I  at  onoe  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  herd, 
and  followed  him  accordingly.  Cantering 
alongside,  I  was  about  to  fire,  when  he 
instantly  turned,  and,  uttering  a  trumpet 
so  strong  and  shrill  that  the  earth  seemed 
to  vibrate  beneath  my  feet,  he  charged 
furiously  after  me  for  several  hundred 
yards  in  a  direct  line,  not  altering  his 
course  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  which  he  snapped  and 
overthrew  like  reeds  in  his  headlong 
career. 

"When  he  pulled  up  in  his  charge  I 
likewise  halted,  and  as  he  slowly  turned 
to  retreat  I  let  fly  at  his  shoulder,  Sun- 
day capering  and  prancing,  and  giving  me 
much  trouble.    On  receiving  the  ball-  the 


elephant  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  made 
off  at  a  free  majestic  walk.  This  shot 
brought  several  of  the  dogs  to  my  as- 
sistance, which  had  been  following  the 
other  elephants  ;  and  on  their  coming  up 
and  barking,  another  headlong  charge 
was  the  result,  accompanied  by  the  never- 
failing  trumpet  as  before.  In  his  charge 
he  passed  close  to  me,  when  I  sainted 
him  with  a  second  bullet  in  the  shoulder, 
of  which  he  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice.  I  now  determined  not  to  fire 
again  until  I  could  make  a  steady  shot ; 
but  although  the  elephant  turned  re- 
peatedly, Sunday  invariably  disappointed 
me,  capering  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
fire.  At  length  exasperated,  I  became 
reckless  of  the  danger,  and,  springing 
from  the  saddle,  I  approached  the  ele- 
phant under  cover  of  a  tree,  and  gave  him 
a  bullet  in  the  Bide  of  his  head,  when 
trumpeting  so  shrilly  that  the  forest 
trembled,  he  charged  among  the  dogs, 
from  whom  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  the 
blow  had  come  ;  after  which  he  took  an 
a  position  in  a  grove  of  thorns,  with  his 
head  towards  me.  I  walked  up  very  near, 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  charging,  I 
(being  in  those  days  under  wrong  im- 
pressions as  to  the  impracticability  6f 
bringing  down  an  elephant  with  a  shot 
in  the  forehead)  stood  coolly  in  his  path 
until  he  was  within  fifteen  paces  of  me, 
and  let  drive  at  the  hollow  of  his  fore- 
head, in  the  vain  expectation  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  end  his  career.  The  shot 
only  served  to  increase  his  fury — an  effect 
which,  I  had  remarked,  shots  in  the  head 
invariably  produced  ;  and,  continuing  his 
charge  with  incredible  quickness  and  im- 
petuosity, he  all  but  terminated  my 
elephant-hunting  for  ever.  A  large  party 
of  the  Bechuanas,  who  had  come  up,  yelled 
out  instantaneously,  imagining  I  was 
killed,  for  the  elephant  was  at  one  mo- 
ment almost  on  the  top  of  me :  I  how- 
ever escaped  by  my  activity,  and  by  dodg- 
ing round  the  bushy  trees.  As  the  ele- 
phant was  charging,  an  enormous  thorn 
ran  deep  into  the  sole  of  my  foot — 
the  old  Badenoch  brogues,  which  I  that 
day  sported,  being  worn  through  ;  and 
this  caused  me  severe  pain,  laming  me 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  conflict. 

"  The  elephant  held  on  through  the 
forest  at  a  sweeping  pace  ;  but  he  was 
hardly  out  of  sight  when  I  was  loaded 
and  in  the  saddle,  and  soon  once  more 
alongside.  About  this  time  I  heard  Isaac 
blazing  away  at  another  bull ;  but  when 
the  elephant  charged,  his  cowardly  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  very  soon  made  his 
appearance  at  a  safe  distance  in  my  rear. 
My  elephant  kept  crashing  along  at  a 
steady  pace,  with  blood  streaming  from 
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nil  wounds ;  the  doge,  which  were  knocked 
up  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  no  longer 
barked  around  him,  hut  had  dropped 
astern.  It  was  long  before  I  again  fired, 
for  I  was  afraid  to  dismount,  and  Sunday 
was  extremely  troublesome.  At  length 
I  fired  sharp  right  and  left  from  the  sad- 
dle :  he  got  both  balls  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  made  a  long  charge  after  me, 
Tumbling  and  trumpeting  as  before.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Bamangwato  men  had 
now  come  up,  and  were  following  a  short 
distance  behind  me.  Among  these  was 
Molly  eon,  who  yolunteered  to  help  ;  and 
being  a  very  swift  and  active  fellow,  he 
rendered  me  important  service  by  hold- 
ing my  fidgetty  horse's  head  while  I  fired 
and  loaded.  I  then  fired  six  broadsides 
from  the  saddle,  the  elephant  charging 
almost  every  time,  and  pursuing  us  back 
to  the  main  body  in  our  rear,  who  fled 
in  all  directions  as  he  approached. 

"  The  sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the 
tops  of  the  trees  ;  it  would  soon  be  rery 
dark,  and  the  elephant  did  not  seem 
much  distressed,  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  received.  I  recollected  that  my  time 
was  short,  therefore  at  once  resolved  to 
fire  no  more  from  the  saddle,  but  to  go 
close  up  to  him  and  fire  on  foot.  Riding 
up  to  him,  I  dismounted,  and,  approach- 
ing very  near,  I  gave  it  him  right  and 
left  in  the  side  of  the  head,  upon  which 
he  made  a  long  and  determined  charge 
after  me  ;  but  I  was  now  very  reckless 
of  his  charges,  for  I  saw  that  he  could 
not  overtake  roe;  and  in  a  twinkling  I 
was  loaded, and,  again  approaching, I  fired 
sharp  right  and  left  behind  his  shoulder. 
Again  he  charged  with  a  terrific  trumpet, 
which  sent  Sunday  flying  through  the 
forest.  This  was  his  last  charge.  The 
wounds  which  he  had  received  began  to 
tell  on  his  constitution,  and  he  now  stood 
at  bay  beside  a  thorny  tree,  with  the 
dogs  barking  around  him.  These,  re- 
freshed by  the  evening  breeze,  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  nearly  over  with  the 
elephant,  had  once  more  come  to  my  as- 
sistance. Having  loaded,  I  drew  near, 
and  fired  right  and  left  at  his  forehead. 
On  receiving  these  shots,  instead  of  charg- 
ing, he  tossed  his  trunk  up  and  down, 
and  by  various  sounds  and  motions,  most 
gratifying  to  the  hungry  natives,  evinced 
that  his  demise  was  near.  Again  I 
loaded,  and  fired  my  last  shot  behind  his 
shoulder ;  on  receiving  it,  he  turned 
round  the  bushy  tree  beside  which  he 
stood,  and  I  ran  round  to  give  him  the 
other  barrel,  but  the  mighty  old  monarch 
of  the  forest  needed  no  more  ;  before  1 
could  clear  the  bushy  tree  he  fell  heavily 
on  his  side,  and  his  spirit  had  fled.  My 
fcelingi  at  this  moment  can  only  be  mn- 


derstood  by  a  few  brother  Nimrods,  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  si- 
milar encounter.  I  never  felt  bo  gratified 
On  any  former  occasion  as  I  did  then." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  fall 
of  the  elephant  was  greeted  by  the 
Bechnanas  with  their  most  approved 
substitute  for  cheering.  At  an  early 
hour  next  morning  they  were  at  work 
upon  the  carcase  with  their  assagais, 
leaving  little  reversion  for  the  maws  of 
the  expectant  vultures.  We  admire 
the  sentiments  contained  in  a  note, 
which  ought  to  be  seriously  consider- 
ed by  those  who,  with  maudlin  sensi- 
bility, or  rather  an  affectation  of  it, 
dispute  the  right  of  any  man  to  enter 
into  a  regular  campaign  against  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  or  the  desert. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  upon  a  point  which  re- 
solves itself  into  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture ;  nevertheless,  in  our  days,  there 
are  critics  possessed  of  such  tender 
and  exquisite  feelings,  that,  even 
while  munching  their  cheese,  and  en- 
gulfing at  each  mouthful  myriads  of 
unoffending  mites,  they  must  needs 
declaim  upon  the  horrid  inhumanity 
of  shooting  down  a  wild  elephant. 
They  expatiate  upon  the  pain  which 
the  animal  must  have  endured  from 
its  several  wounds,  and  denounce  the 
ferocity  of  the  huntsman  who  could 
be  savage  enough  to  maintain  so  pro- 
tracted a  contest.  Now  as  to  pain 
they  are  obviously  right.  Every  mut- 
ton-chop and  kidney  which  is  de- 
voured throughout  wide  Christendom, 
must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
certain  amount  of  pain ;  and  yet  no- 
body in  his  senses  has  ever  ventured 
to  maintain,  on  that  account,  that  it 
is  an  act  of  barbarity  to  curtail  the 
existence  of  a  sheep.  Is  it  Mr  Cum- 
ming's  fault  that  an  elephant  will 
carry  some  twenty  shots  before  he 
drops?  Do  these  benevolent  gentle- 
men suppose  that  the  excitement  of 
being  chased  by  a  charging  elephant 
is  so  great,  that  the  sportsman  will- 
ingly lingers  over  his  work?  Or  do 
they  mean  to  say  that  the  finer  feel- 
ings generated  by  civilisation,  ought 
to  deter  every  one  from  taking  the 
life  of  a  meaner  animal  ?  If  so,  great 
joy  be  to  the  bugs,  and  a  jubilee  for 
the  lesser  vermin  I  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  aa  we  once  had  occasion  to 
show,  that  the  very  men  who  are  the 
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strongest  opponents  of  field-sports, 
Are  at  the  same  time  the  most  deter- 
mined advocates  of  extermination. 
They  wish  to  abolish  the  process  of 
killing,  by  the  more  summary  one  of 
sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
whole  races  of  animated  beings.  They 
would  rather  that  the  hills  were  ut- 
terly devoid  of  grouse  and  deer,  than 
that  any  individual  should  be  tempted 
to  the  enormity  of  shooting  one  of 
these,  either  for  his  pastime  or  his  ap- 
petite. If  this  is  not  a  warring  against 
nature,  we  know  not  what  is.  Ivory 
is  a  marketable  commodity,  tolerably 
well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  fine 
arts ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
of  our  amiable  objectors  have  applied 
to  the  dentist  for  artificial  grinders, 
which  had  their  pristine  growth  in 
the  jaws  of  the  hippopotamus.  Is 
there  anything  unlawful,  or  abhorrent 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  in 
the  attempt  of  Mr  Gumming  to  bene- 
fit himself  by  supplying  the  market 
with  these  commodities  ?  If  so,  hence- 
forward let  whales  go  free  without 
any  hazard  of  the  harpoon;  let  the 
Phoca  congregate  unmolested  upon 
our  shores;  let  tallow  be  abolished, 
cod-liver  oil  unknown,  and  leather 
put  entirely  under  ban. 

For  our  part,  so  far  are  we  from 
joining  in  any  such  condemnation, 
that  we  firmly  believe  Mr  Cumming's 
visit  to  these  remote  regions,  forms 
the  brightest  spot  in  the  memory  of 
many  a  poor  human  being,  but  too 
often  exposed  to  the  pangs  of  extreme 
deprivation ;  and  we  regard  him  as 
one  of  those  who  have  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  by 
offering  themselves  as  its  pioneers. 
The  following  is  his  own  senti- 
ment : — 

"  It  was  ever  to  me  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  reflect  that,  while  enriching 
myself  in  following  my  favourite  pursuit 
of  elephant-hunting,  I  was  feeding  and 
making  happy  the  starring  families  of 
hundreds  of  the  Bechuana  and  Bakala- 
hari  tribes,  who  invariably  followed  my 
waggons,  and  assisted  me  in  my  hunting, 
in  numbers  varying  from  fifty  to  two 
"hundred  at  a  time.  These  men  were 
often  accompanied  by  their  wires  and  fa- 
milies; and  when  an  elephant,  hippopota- 
or  other  large  animal  was  slain,  all 

repaired  to  the  spot,  when  every 
-  „»'  the  animal  was  reduced  to  bil- 

,  via.  cut  into  very  narrow  strips, 


and  hung  in  festoons  upon  poles,   and 
dried  in  the  sun.M 

•But  enough  of  this  digression.  In 
a  country  where  there  are  no  chop- 
houses,  and  where  pints  of  beer  are 
unattainable,  every  man  must  shift 
for  himself  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  and  we  presume  it  will  hardly 
be  maintained  that  the  range  of  dis- 
covery is  to  be  narrowed,  and  a  hues 
portion  of  the  globe  left  unexplored, 
merely  out  of  deference  to  the  delicate 
feelings  of  certain  journalists,  who 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish 
between  the  butt-end  and  the  muzzle 
of  a  rifle. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Mr  Cuni* 
ming  farther  in  his  pursuit  of  ele- 
phants, leaving  the  interesting  chap- 
ters relative  to  this  noblest  kind  of 
chase  for   the   gratification   of    our 
readers,  to  whom  we  cordially  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
Once  and  again  he  fell  back  upon  the 
colony  to  deposit  his  sylvan  spoils, 
refit,    and   replenish  his  .exhausted 
stores,  and  then  resolutely  returned 
to  the  far  hunting-grounds  in  quest  of 
new  adventure.    It  is  this  indomi- 
table spirit  of  enterprise  which  lends 
bis  book  its  greatest  charm,  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  any  other  of  the 
same  class  which  we  have  hitherto 
met  with.      The   moment  that  Mr 
Cumming  left  the  colony,  he  seems 
to  have  dismissed  from  his  mind  the 
whole  of  the  cares,  curiosities,  and 
anxious  thoughts  of  civilisation.  Once 
]n  the  desert,  he  never  appears  to  have 
looked  beyond  it.    It  mattered  not  to 
him  what  was  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  other  hemisphere — who  was 
Minister — what  party  was  in  or  what 
party  out — we  even  venture  to  avow 
our  conviction  that  he  cared  not  to  con- 
sult a  Bechuana  conjuror  whether  Lord 
John  Russell  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living.    Seated  at  his  breakfast  of 
ostrich  egg  and  sliced  elephant  trunk, 
he  required  no  perusal  of  the  Times 
to  give  zest  to  his  daily  meal ;  and  if 
ever  he  sighed  for  the  possession  of 
controversial  pamphlets,  it  must  have 
been  upon  occasion  when  wadding  was 
particularly  scarce.    In  short,  he  went 
about  his  work  in  the  best  possible 
frame  of  mind,  eschewing  ail  distrac- 
tions as  unfavourable  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  aim,  and  occupying  himself  entirely, 
as  a  hunter  should,  with  his  quarry. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  some  scepti- 
cal people,  whose  acquaintance  with 
savage  nature  is  derived  solely  from 
an  occasional  visit  to  a  menagerie, 
may  venture  to  insinuate  that  some 
of  Mr  Cumming's  pictures  bear  the 
appearance  of  over-colouring.  He 
need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  From 
the  time  of  Bruce  to  that  of  Humboldt, 
such  hints  have  been  occasionally 
thrown  out ;  and,  indeed,  we  presume 
that  every  home^  sportsman  has  had 
experience  of  similar  unbelievers.  For 
our  own  part  we  grieve  to  say,  that 
want  of  faith  as  well  as  reverence  has 
been  frequently  testified  by  audiences 
during  the  detail  of  our  own  exploits. 
Should  it  happen  that  we  have  made 
a  better  bag,  or  killed  a  larger  fish 
than  usual,  our  simple  statement  of 
these  facts,  made  in  the  most  nn vaunt- 
ing and  straight-forward  manner,  is 
too  often  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary  of  facetious  winks  and 
suppressed  coughs,  the  import  of  which 
we  divine,  whilst  we  treat  them  with 
consummate  scorn.  Our  comfort  is, 
that  such  marks  of  incredulity  invari- 
ably proceed  from  blockheads  utterly 
unversed  in  the  mysteries  either  of 
wood  or  water  craft ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  a  general  rule,  that  men  are  most 
disposed  to  be  critical  upon  those 
subjects  of  which,  in  reality,  they 
know  the  least.  More  fortunate  than 
many  other  travellers,  Mr  Camming 
has  his  trophies  to  show;  but,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  what  right,  we  ask, 
has  a  Cockney  to  challenge  the 
authenticity  of  the  feats  of  a  strong 
and  adventurous  young  man,  who  for 
^.vq  long  years  was  a  wanderer  in  the 
African  wilderness  ?  That  Mr  Cum- 
ming  acquired— for  his  narrative 
shows  that  it  was  so — greater  firm- 
ness of  nerve,  coolness,  and  experience 
than  he  possessed  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  numerous  encounters 
with  the  most  formidable  of  savage 
creatures,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  practice  when  added  to  na- 
tive intrepidity :  and  what  he  tells  us 
in  these  volumes  is  another  proof  of 
the  exaggeration  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  courage,  if  not  the 
ferocity,  even  of  the  king  of  beasts. 
That  the  tiger  is  at  best  a  cowardly 
animal  has  often  been  asserted  by  the 
most  skilful  hunters  of  Hindostan.  Mr 
Cummin g  does  not   stigmatise   the 


lion  with  want  of  absolute  courage ; 
but  he  shows  that  a  well-armed  man. 
properly  equipped  and  supported,  need 
not  shrink  from  the  contest,  provided 
he  has  that  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion which  are  indispensable  for  suc- 
cess in  every  kind  of  combat.  We 
advise  no  one  who  is  liable  to  sudden 
panics,  or  to  impulses  of  the  sauve-qui- 
peut  description,  to  engage  in  this 
particular  species  of  sport.  A  steady 
front  is  as  Indispensable  as  a  steady 
aim;  and  woe  betide  the  individual 
who,  on  such  an  occasion,  betakes 
himself  to  his  heels,  and  exposes  his 
rear  to  the  enemy !  It  is  one  thing 
to  keep  out  of  mischief,  and  another 
to  bear  yourself  boldly  when  in  for  it. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  best 
policy  to  look  danger  broadly  in  the 
face.  There  may  have  been  great 
rashness  in  some  of  Mr  Cumming's 
exploits — though,  in  absence  of  all 
similar  experience,  we  have  not  the 
presumption  to  say  so — but  we  are 
bound  to  declare,  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance can  we  perceive  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  undue  colour- 
inghi  his  narrative. 

True,  bis  sport  was  of  a  kind  most 
peculiar,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
never  equalled  in  success.  But  then, 
where  do  we  find  an  instance  of 
another  man  devoting  himself  to  that 
pursuit  with  so  much  ardour  and 
energy,  and  with  such  excellent  pre- 
vious training,  in  a  country  similarly 
favoured?  Accounts,  indeed,  have 
reached  us  from  Ceylon  of  elephant 
shooting  nearly  as  successful  as  that 
described  by  Mr  Cumming ;  but  that 
magnificent  island  does  not  afford  the 
same  variety  in  the  chase  which  dis- 
tinguishes Southern  Africa.  From  the 
most  ancient  times,  Africa  has  ranked 
pre-eminent  for  the  marvellous  abun- 
dance of  its  animals.  From  that 
country  came  the  uncouth  creatures, 
so  strangely  figured  on  antique  coins, 
which  adorned  the  consular  and  im- 
perial shows  of  Rome ;  and  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  referred  to 
as  the  nursery  of  monsters,  long  since 
extinct,  to  the  imagination  of  all  who 
have  not  received  their  education  in 
the  College  of  Heralds.  Even  vet 
there  is  ample  scope  for  fancy.  Such 
a  vast  tract  of  Central  Africa  lies  un- 
explored, that  we  know  not  what 
wondrous   stores   of    new   physical 
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knowledge  are  still  bound  up,  and 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  science; 
nor  is  it  altogether  impossible  that 
ancient  fable  may  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised as  truth.  But  with  such  specu- 
lations as  these  we  have  at  present 
little  concern.  Deeply  as  Mr  Cam- 
ming has  penetrated  into  the  southern 
wilds  of  that  great  and  mysterious 
continent,  he  yet  only  occupies  the 
margin  of  a  field  of  new  discovery. 
But,  so  far,  he  has  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  natural  history.  What 
heretofore  was  obscure,  he  has  made 
plain ;  and  that  not  by  cursory  obser- 
vation, but  by  great  and  assiduous 
labour,  such  as  few  men  could  have 
undertaken,  even  supposing  that  the 
energy  and  the  will  could  have  been 
found  combined  in  these  few.  And, 
therefore,  we  think  that  these  African 
sketches  of  his  will  possess  a  more 
lasting  value  than  can  be  attached  to 
most  works  professing  to  treat  of  the 
noble  science  of  the  chase.  They 
differ  altogether  from  the  usual  dry 
details  of  the  naturalists,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  were  compelled  to 
give  the  legends  which  they  heard 
from  natives,  instead  of  narrating  the 
results  of  their  own  practical  expe- 
rience. Few  naturalists  are  devoted 
and  accomplished  sportsmen.  Mr 
Camming  may  not  be,  in  the  strict 
academical  sense  of  the  word,  an 
accomplished  naturalist,  but  he  has 
brought  back  material  enough  for  a 
dozen  zoologists  to  study. 

Let  us  now  take  a  moonlight  pic- 
ture. "  Watching  the  water "  in 
Africa,  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
process  of  "  burning  the  water  "  in 
Scotland;  but  it  is  a  very  deadly 
method  of  securing  game.  All  night 
the  desert  is  astir.  The  wild  beasts 
rouse  themselves  from  their  lairs,  and 
forsake  their  fastnesses  to  prowl  about 
in  search  of  prey,  and  afterwards  to 
slake  their  thirst  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  fountain.  Near  the  margin  of 
one  of  these  Mr  Cumming  had  exca- 
vated his  ambuscade. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  I  deep- 
ened my  hole,  and  watched  the  water. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  two  graceful 
springboks  and  a  herd  of  pallah  came  and 
drank,  when  I  shot  the  best  pallah  in  the 
troop.  At  night  I  watched  the  water  with 
Kleinboy  :  very  soon  a  cow  black  rhino- 
ceros came  and  drank,  and  got  off  for  the 


present  with  two  balls  in  her.  A  little 
afterwards,  two  black  rhinoceroses  and-> 
two  white  ones  came  to  the  water-side. 
We  both  fired  together  at  the  finest  of 
the  two  black  rhinoceroses;  she  ran  three 
hundred  yards  and  fell  dead.  Soon  after 
this  the  other  black  rhinoceros  came  up 
again,  and  stood  at  the  water-side;  I  gave 
her  one  ball  upon  the  shoulder;  she  ran  a 
hundred  yards  and  fell  dead.  In  half- 
an-hour  a  third  old  borelc"  appeared,  and, 
having  inspected  the  two  dead  ones,  he 
came  up  to  the  water-side.  We  fired 
together ;  he  ran  two  hundred  yards, 
and  fell  dead.  I  felt  satisfied  with  our 
success,  and  gave  it  up  for  the  night. 

"  By  the  following  evening  the  natives 
had  cleared  away  the  greater  part  of  two 
of  the  rhinoceroses  which  lay  right  in 
the  way  of  the  game  approaching  the 
water.  I,  however,  enforced  their  leav- 
ing the  third  rhinoceros,  which  had  fallen 
on  the  bare  rising  ground,  almost  oppo- 
site to  my  hiding-place,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  a  lion,  as  I  intended  to  watch 
the  water  at  night.  Soon  after  the  twi- 
light had  died  away,  I  went  down  to  my 
hole  with  Kleinboy  and  two  natives,  who 
lay  concealed  in  another  hole,  with  Wolf 
and  Boxer  ready  to  slip,  in  the  event  of 
wounding  a  lion. 

"  On  reaching  the  water,  I  looked 
towards  the  carcase  of  the  rhinoceros, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld  the 
ground  alive  with  large  creatures,  as 
thongh  a  troop  of  zebras  were  approach- 
ing the  fountain  to  drink.  Kleinboy 
remarked  to  me  that  a  troop  of  zebras 
were  standing  on  the  height.  I  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  "  but  I  knew  very  well  that 
zebras  would  not  be  capering  around  the 
carcase  of  a  rhinoceros.  I  quickly  ar- 
ranged my  blankets,  pillow,  and  guns  in 
the  hole,  and  then  lay  down  to  feast  my 
eyes  on  the  interesting  sight  before  me. 
It  was  bright  moonlight,  as  clear  as  I 
need  wish,  and  within  one  night  of  being 
full  moon.  There  were  six  large  lions, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  hyenas,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  jackals,  feasting  on  and 
around  the  carcases  of  the  three  rhino- 
ceroses. The  lions  feasted  peacefully, 
but  the  hyenas  and  jackals  fought  over 
every  mouthful,  and  chased  one  another 
round  and  round  the  carcases,  growling, 
laughing,  screeching,  chattering,  and 
howling  without  any  intermission.  The 
hyenas  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  lions, 
although  they  always  gave  way  before 
them ;  for  I  observed  that  they  followed 
them  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner, 
and  stood  laughing,  one  or  two  on  either 
side,  when  any  lions  oame  after  their 
comrades  to  examine  pieces  of  skin  or 
bones  whiefe  tier  were  dragging  away. 
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I  had  lain  watching  this  banquet  for 
about  three  hours,  in  the  strong  hope 
that,  when  the  lions  had  feasted,  they 
would  come  and  drink.  Two  black  and 
two  white  rhinoceroses  had  made  their 
appearance,  but,  scared  by  the  smell  of 
the  blood,  they  had  made  off. 

"  At  length  the  lions  seemed  satisfied. 
They  all  walked  about  with  their  heads 
up,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the 
water  ;  and,  in  two  minutes,  one  of  them 
turned  his  face  towards  me,  and  came  on; 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  a  second 
lion,  and  in  half  a  minute  by  the  remain- 
ing four.  It  was  a  decided  and  general 
move ;  they  were  all  coming  to  drink  right 
bang  in  my  face,  within  fifteen  yards  of 
me. 

"  I  charged  the  unfortunate,  pale,  and 
panting  Kleinboy  to  convert  himself  into 
a  stone;  and  knowing,  from  old  spoor, 
exactly  where  they  would  drink,  I  cocked 
my  left  barrel,  and  placed  myself  and 
gun  in  position.  The  six  lions  came 
steadily  on  along  the  stony  ridge,  until 
within  sixty  yards  of  me,  when  they 
halted  for  a  minute  to  reconnoitre.  One 
of  them  stretched  out  his  massite  arms 
upon  the  rock,  and  lay  down;  the  others 
then  came  on,  and  he  rose  and  brought 
up  the  rear.  They  walked,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  to  the  old  drinking-place,  and 
three  of  them  had  put  down  their  heads 
and  were  lapping  the  water  loudly,  when 
Kleinboy  thought  it  necessary  to  shore 
up  his  ugly  head.  I  turned  my  head 
slowly  to  rebuke  him,  and  again  turning 
to  the  lions  I  found  myself  discovered. 

"  An  old  lioness,  who  seemed  to  take 
the  lead,  had  detected  me,  and  with  her 
head  high,  and  her  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me, 
she  was  coming  slowly  round  the  corner 
of  the  little  vley,  to  cultivate  further  my 
acquaintance  !  This  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  further 
contemplation.  I  thought,  in  my  haste, 
that  it  was  perhaps  most  prudent  to 
shoot  this  lioness,  especially  as  none  of 
the  others  had  noticed  me.  I  accord- 
ingly moved  my  arm,  and  covered  her  ; 
she  saw  me  move,  and  halted,  exposing 
a  full  broadside.  I  fired ;  the  ball 
entered  one  shoulder,  and  passed  ont 
behind  the  other.  She  bounded  forward 
with  repeated  growls,  and  was  followed 
by  her  five  comrades,  all  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  ;  nor  did  they  stop  until 
they  had  reached  the  cover  behind  me, 
except  one  old  gentleman,  who  halted 
and  looked  back  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  I  fired,  but  the  ball  went  high.  I 
listened  anxiously  for  some  sound  to 
denote  the  approaching  end  of  the 
lioness  ;  nor  listened  in  vain.  I  heard  ha* 
growling  and  stationary,  as  if  dying.    In 


one  minute  her  comrade  crossed  the 
vley  a  little  below  me,  and  made  towards 
the  rhinoceros.  I  then  slipped  Wolf  and 
Boxer  on  her  seent,  and,  following  them 
into  the  cover,  I  found  her  lying  dead 
within  twenty  yards  of  where  the  old 
lion  had  lain  two  nights  before.  This 
was  a  fine  old  lioness,  with  perfect 
teeth,  and  was  certainly  a  noble  prize  ; 
but  I  felt  dissatisfied  at  not  having 
rather  shot  a  lion,  which  I  had  most  cer- 
tainly done  if  my  Hottentot  had  not 
destroyed  my  contemplation." 

We  have  said  that  a  strong,  intre- 
pid, and  well-armed  man  may  con- 
sider himself  a  match  for  the  lion; 
but  there  are  times  when  even  the 
bravest  may  be  taken  at  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  lion,  having  once  tasted  human 
flesh,  loses  that  instinctive  awe  of 
man  which  every  savage  creature 
seems  to  feel  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  becomes  ravenous  for  the 
horrid  banquet.  Of  this  Mr  Cura- 
ming's  narrative  affords  us  a  melan- 
choly instance.  On  one  occasion, 
when  they  were  encamped  near  a 
Bakalahari  village,  a  monstrous  lion, 
who  had  watched  his  opportunity, 
sprang  upon  one  of  the  Hottentots, 
whilst  lving  by  the  fire,  in  the 
midst  of  his  comrades,  dragged  him 
into  the  neighbouring  bush,  and 
deliberately  devoured  him.  Next 
day  Mr  Cumming  avenged  his  fol- 
lower; but  the  recollection  of  this 
appalling  sight  haunted  him  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  contributed, 
more  than  sickness,  to  shake  his 
nerves,  and  depress  his  adventurous 
spirit.  At  another  time,  our  author 
was  in  great  danger  of  a  similar 
fate,  his  position  being  not  less  peril- 
ous than  when  he  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  wounded  lioness.  He 
had  been  shooting  buffalo  from  a 
cover,  by  the  side  of  a  remote 
stream: — 

"  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  other  buf- 
faloes made  off,  and  the  sound  of  teeth 
tearing  at  the  flesh  was  heard  imme- 
diately. 

"  I  fancied  it  was  the  hyenas,  and  fired 
a  shot  to  scare  them  from  the  flesh.  All 
was  still;  and  being  anxious  to  inspect 
the  heads  of  the  buffaloes,  I  went  boldly 
forward,  taking  the  native  who  accompa- 
nied me  along  with  me.  We  were  within 
about  five  yards  of  the  nearest  buffalo, 
when  I  observed  a  yellow  mass  lying 
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alongside  of  him,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  lion  gare  a  deep  growl.  I  thought  it 
was  all  oyer  with  me.  The  native  shouted 
'  Tao>'  and,  springing  away,  instantly 
commenced  blowing  shrilly  through  a 
charmed  piece  of  bone  which  he  wore  on 
his  necklace.  I  retreated  to  the  native, 
and  we  knelt  down.  The  lion  continued 
his  meal,  tearing  away  at  the  buffalo,  and 
growling  at  his  wife  and  family,  whom  I 
found,  next  day,  by  the  spoor,  had  accom- 
panied him.  Knowing  that  he  would  not 
molest  me,  I  left  him  alone.  I  proposed 
to  the  natire  to  go  to  oar  hole  and  lie 
down,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
entreated  me  to  fire  at  the  lion.  I  fired 
three  different  shots  where  I  thought  I 
saw  him,  but  without  any  effect ;  he 
would  not  so  much  as  for  a  moment  cease 
munching  my  buffalo.  I  then  proceeded 
to  lie  down,  and  was  soon  asleep,  the  na- 
tive keeping  watch  orer  our  destinies. 
Some  time  after  midnight  other  lions  were 
heard  coming  on  from  other  airts,  and  my 
old  friend  commenced  roaring  so  loudly, 
that  the  native  thought  it  proper  to  awake 
me. 

"  The  first  old  lion  now  wanted  to 
drink,  and  held  right  away  for  the  two 
unfortunate  steeds,  roaring  terribly.  I  felt 
rather  alarmed  for  their  safety,  but, 
trusting  that  the  lion  had  flesh  enough 
for  one  night,  I  lay  still,  and  listened  with 
an  attentive  ear.  In  a  few  minutes,  to 
my  utter  horror,  I  heard  him  spring  upon 
one  of  the  steeds  with  an  angry  growl, 
and  dash  him  to  the  earth  :  the  steed  gave 
a  slight  groan,  and  all  was  still.  I  lis- 
tened to  hear  the  sound  of  teeth,  but  all 
continued  still.  Soon  after  this  '  Tao ' 
was  once  more  to  be  heard  munching  the 
buffalo.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  for- 
ward and  stood  on  the  bank  close  above 
us,  and  roared  most  terribly, — walking 
up  and  down,  as  if  meditating  some  mis- 
chief. I  now  thought  it  high  time  to 
make  a  fire,  and,  quickly  collecting  some 
dry  reeds  and  little  sticks,  in  half  a  mi- 
nute we  had  a  cheerful  blaze.  The  lion, 
which  had  not  yet  got  our  wind,  came 
forward  at  once  to  find  out  what  the 
deuce  was  up  ;  but,  not  seeing  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction  from  the  top  of  the  bank, 
he  was  proceeding  to  descend  by  a  game 


path  into  the  river-bed,  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  I  happened  at  the  very  mo- 
ment to  go  to  this  spot  to  fetch  soma 
wood,  and,  being  entirely  concealed  from 
the  lion's  view  above,  by  the  intervening 
high  reeds,  we  actually  met  face  to  face  ! 
"  The  first  notice  I  got  was  his  sudden 
spring  to  one  side,  accompanied  by  re- 
peated angry  growls,  whilst  I  involun- 
tarily made  a  convulsive  spring  back- 
wards, at  the  same  time  giving  a  fearful 
shriek,  such  as  I  never  before  remember 
uttering.  I  fancied  just  as  he  growled  that 
he  was  coming  upon  me.  We  now  heaped 
on  more  wood,  and  kept  up  a  very  strong 
fire  until  the  day  dawned,  the  lions  feast- 
ing beside  us  all  the  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  little  native, 
who,  with  a  true  Beohuana  spirit,  la- 
menting the  loss  of  so  much  good  flesh, 
kept  constantly  shouting  and  pelting  them 
with  flaming  brands." 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our 
author,  rather  reluctantly;  for,  did 
our  space  permit,  we  would  willingly 
follow  him  to  the  Limpopo,  the  rarest 
river  in  the  world  for  the  huge  and 
unwieldy  hippopotamus.  But  we 
think  we  have  said  and  extracted 
enough  to  explain  to  the  reader  the 
true  character  of  this  remarkable 
record  of  enterprise.  As  a  literary 
work  it  wants  polish.  Mr  Cu tu- 
rning's hand  is  far  more  familiar  with 
the  rifle  than  the  pen ;  and  we  also 
regret  the  absence  of  those  minute 
and  delicate  descriptions  of  outward 
nature,  and  the  almost  poetical 
sketches,  which  lend  such  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  volumes  of  Mr  St  John 
and  the  Stuarts.  There  is  also  some- 
what too  much  of  sameness  and  repe- 
tition. Even  in  a  sporting  volume  it 
is  expedient  to  select  a  few  salient 
points  for  amplification  and  detail, 
and  to  deal  more  generally  with  the 
rest  of  the  narrative.  Nevertheless 
the  book  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
and  will  entitle  its  author  to  be 
ranked  as  an  explorer  as  well  as  a 
spoilsman. 
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"Cradle ! "  said  my  mother,  dream- 
ily— u  it  most  be  in  the  nursery." 

Mr  Caxton. — u  Exactly — in  the 
nursery  of  the  human  race — just  here," 
and  my  father  pointed  to  the  globe  ; 
"bounded,  you  see,  by  the  River 
Halys,  and  in  that  region  which, 
taking  its  name  from  Ees  or  As,  fa 
word  designating  light  or  fire,)  has 
been  immemorial^  called  Asia.  Now, 
Kitty,  from  Ees  or  As  our  ethnologi- 
cal speculator  would  derive  not  only 
Asia,  the  land,  but  JEsar  or  Aser,  its 
primitive  inhabitants.  Hence  he  sup- 
poses the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  and 
the  Scandinavians.  But,  if  we  give 
him  so  much,  we  must  give  him  more, 
and  deduce  from  the  same  origin  the 
Es  of  the  Celt  and  the  Ized  of  the 
Persian,  and — what  will  be  of  more 
use  to  him,  I  dare  say,  poor  man, 
than  all  the  rest  put  together — the 
JEs  of  the  Romans,  that  is,  the  God 
of  Copper-Money — a  very  powerful 
household  god  he  is  to  this  day !  " 

My  mother  looked  musingly  at  her 
frock,  as  if  she  were  taking  my 
father's  proposition  into  serious  con- 
sideration. 

.  "  So,  perhaps,"  resumed  my  father, 
u  and  not  unconformably  with  sacred 
records,  from  one  great  parent  horde 
came  all  these  various  tribes,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  name  of  their  be- 
loved Asia ;  and  whether  they  wan- 
dered north,  south,  or  west,  exalting 
their  own  emphatic  designation  of 
4  Children  of  the  Land  of  Light'  into 
the  title  of  gods.  And  to  think, 
(added  Mr  Caxton  pathetically,  gaz- 
ing upon  that  speck  in  the  globe  on 
which  his  forefinger  rested,) — to  think 
how  little  they  changed  for  the  better 
when  they  got  to  the  Don,  or  en- 
tangled their  rafts  amidst  the  icebergs 
of  the  Baltic — so  comfortably  off  as 
they  were  here,  if  they  could  but 
have  stayed  quiet  1 " 

14  And  why  the  deuce  could  not 
they  ?  "  asked  Mr  Squills. 

u  Pressure  of  population,  and  not 
enough  to  live  upon,  I  suppose,"  said 
my  father. 

Pisistratus,  sulkily. — "  More  pro- 
bably they  did  away  with  the  Corn 
Laws,  sir." 

M  Pap« ! "  quoth  my  father,  "  that 
throws  anew  light  on  the  subject." 

Pisistratus,  full  of  his  grievances, 
and  not  caring  three  straws  about 


the  origin  of  the  Scandinavians, 
— "  I  know  that  if  we  are  to  lose 
£500  every  year  on  a  farm  which  we 
hold  rent-free,  and  which  the  best 
judges  allow  to  be  a  perfect  model 
for  the  whole  county,  we  had  better 
make  haste  and  turn  JEsar  or  Aser, 
or  whatever  you  call  them,  and 
fix  a  settlement  on  the  property  of 
other  nations,  otherwise  I  suspect 
our  probable  settlement  will  be  on 
the  parish." 

Mr  Squills,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  an  enthusiastic  Free- 
trader.— u  You  have  only  got  to  put 
more  capital  on  the  land." 

Pisistratus. — "  Well,  Mr  Squills, 
as  you  think  so  well  of  that  invest- 
ment, put  your  capital  on  it.  I  pro- 
mise that  you  shall  have  every  shil- 
ling of  profit." 

Mr  Squills,  hastily  retreating  be- 
hind The  Times.—"  I  don't  think  the 
Great  Western  can  fail  any  lower ; 
though  it  is  hazardous — I  can  but 
venture  a  few  hundreds — " 

Pisistratus.  — u  On  our  land, 
Squills  ?    Thank  you." 

Mr  Squills. — u  No,  no— any- 
thing but  that— on  the  Great  Western." 

Pisistratus  relapses  into  gloom. 
Blanche  steals  up  coaxingly,  and  gets 
snubbed  for  her  pains. 

A  pause. 

Mr  Caxton.—"  There  are  two 
golden  rules  of  life ;  one  relates  to  the 
mind,  and  the  other  to  the  pockets. 
The  first  is — If  our  thoughts  get  into 
a  low,  nervous,  aguish  condition,  we 
should  make  them  change  the  air; 
the  second  is  comprised  in  the  pro- 
verb, '  it  is  good  to  have  two  strings 
to  one's  bow.1  Therefore,  Pisistratus, 
I  tell  you  what  you  must  do — Write 
a  Book!" 

Pisistratus. — "  Write  a  Book ! — 
Against  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws?  Faith,  sir,  the  mischief's 
done.  It  takes  a  much  better  pen 
than  mine  to  write  down  an  Act  of 
Parliament." 

Mr  Caxton.  — "  I  only  said, 
4  Write  a  Book.1  All  the  rest  is  the 
addition  of  your  own  headlong  ima- 
gination." 

Pisistratus,  with  the  recollection 
of  The  Great  Book  rising  before  him. 
— u  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  think  that 
that  would  just  finish  us  1 " 

Mr  Caxton,  not  seeming  to  heed 
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the  interruption. — "  A  book  that  will 
sell!  A  book  that  will  prop  up  the 
fail  of  prices !  A  book  that  will  dis- 
tract your  mind  from  its  dismal  ap- 
prehensions, and  restore  your  affec- 
tion to  your  species,  and  your  hopes 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  sound 
principles — by  the  sight  of  a  favour- 
able balance  at  the  end  of  the  yearly 
accounts.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
difference  that  little  circumstance 
makes  in  our  views  of  things  in  gene- 
ral. I  remember  when  the  bank  in 
which  Squills  had  incautiously  left 
£1000  broke,  one  remarkably  healthy 
year,  that  he  became  a  great  alarmist, 
and  said  that  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  ;  whereas  yon  see  now, 
when,  thanks  to  a  long  succession  of 
sickly  seasons,  he  has  a  surplus  capi- 
tal to  risk  in  the  Great  Western — 
he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  England 
was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  con- 
dition." 

Mr  Squtlls,  rather  sullenly. — 
44  Pooh,  pooh." 

Mr  Caxton. — 44  Write  a  book,  my 
son — write  a  book.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  Money  or  Moneta,  according  to 
Hyginus,  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  ?    Write  a  book." 

Blanche  and  my  Mother,  in  full 
chorus. — u  Oh  yes,  Sisty — a  book — 
a  book !  you  must  write  a  book." 

44 1  am  sure,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Ro- 
land, slamming  down  the  volume  he 
had  just  concluded,  44  he  could  write 
a  devilish  deal  better  book  than  this; 
and  how  I  come  to  read  such  trash, 
night  after  night,- is  more  than  I  could 
possibly  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  intelligent  jury,  if  I  were  put  into 
a  witness-box,  and ,  examined  in  the 
mildest  manner  by  my  own  counsel." 

Mr  Caxton. — "  Yon  see  that  Ro- 
land tells  us  exactly  what  tori  of  a 
book  it  shall  be." 

PisisTRATus.— " Trash,  air?" 

Mr  Caxton.— 4t  No— that  is  not 
necessarily  trash — bmt  a  book  of  that 
class  which,  whether  trash  or  not, 
people  can't  help  reading.  Novels 
have  become  a  necessity  of  the  age. 
You  must  write  a  novel." 

Pisistratcs,  flattered,  but  dubi- 
ous.— 4i  A  novel !  But  every  subject 
on  which  novels  can  be  written  is  pre- 
occupied. There  are  novels  on  low 
life,  novels  of  high  life,  military  no- 
vels, naval  novels,  novels  phUoaopai- 


cal,  novels  religions,  novels  histori- 
cal, novels  descriptive  of  India,  the 
Colonies,  Ancient  Rome,  and  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids.  From  what  bird, 
wild  eagle,  or  barn-door  fowl,  can  I 

*  Pluck  one  unwearied  plume  from  Fancy's 
wing?'" 

Mb  Caxton,  after  a  little  thought. 
— 44  You  remember  the  story  which 
Trevanion  (I  beg  his  pardon,  Lord 
Ulswater)  told  us  the  other  night. 
That  gives  yon  something  of  the  ro- 
mance of  real  life  for  your  plot — puts 
yon  chiefly  among  scenes  with  which 
yon  are  familiar,  and  furnishes  yon 
with  characters  which  have  been  very 
sparingly  dealt  with  since  the  time  of 
Fielding.  Yon  can  give  us  the  conn- 
try  squire,  as  yon  remember  him  in 
your  youth :  it  is  a  specimen  of  a  race 
worth  preserving — the  old  idiosyn- 
crasies of  which  are  rapidly  dying  off, 
as  the  railways  bring  Norfolk  and 
Yorkshire  within  easy  reach  of  the 
manners  of  London.  Yon  can  give 
us  the  old-fashioned  parson,  as  in  all 
essentials  he  may  yet  be  found — bnt 
before  you  had  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
great  Puseyite  sectarian  bog ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  I  really  think  that  while,  as 
I  am  told,  many  popular  writers  are 
doing  their  best,  especially  in  France, 
and  perhaps  a  little  in  England,  to 
set  class  against  class,  and  pick  np 
every  stone  in  the  kennel  to  shy  at 
a  gentleman  with  a  good  coat  on  his 
back,  something  useful  might  be  done 
by  a  few  good-humoured  sketches  of 
those  innocent  criminals  a  little  better 
off  than  their  neighbours,  whom,  how- 
ever we  dislike  them,  I  take  it  for 
granted  we  shall  have  to  endure,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  as  long  as  civi- 
lisation exists ;  and  they  seem,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  in  their  present  shape 
as  we  are  likely  to  get,  shake  the  dice- 
box  of  society  how  we  will." 

PisisTRATus. — "Very  well  said, 
sir;  bat  this  rural  country  gentleman 
life  is  not  so  new  as  yon  think. 
There's  Washington  Irving—" 

Mr  Caxton.  —  u  Charming— bnt 
rather  the  manners  of  the  last  cen- 
tury than  this.  You  may  as  well 
cite  Addison  and  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley. 

PisisTRATus.— "  Tremaine  and  De 
Vere.n 

Mr  Caxton.— "  Nothing  be 
more  gracefnl,  nor  more  nnlikfe 
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mean.  The  Pales  and  Terminus  I  wish 
yon  to  put  up  in  the  fields  are  familiar 
images,  that  you  may  cut  out  of  an 
oak  tree — not  beautiful  marble  statues, 
on  porphyry  pedestals  twenty  feet 
high." 

JPisistratus. — "Miss  Austin ;  Mrs 
Gore  in  her  masterpiece  of  Mrs  Armyt- 
age;  Mrs  Marsh,  too;  and  then  (for 
Scottish  manners)  Miss  Ferrier!" 

Mr  Caxton,  growing  cross. — "  Oh, 
if  yon  cannot  treat  on  bucolics  but 
what  yon  must  hear  some  Virgil  or 
other  cry  *  Stop  thief, '—you  deserve 
to  be  tossed  by  one  of  your  own 
*  short-horns.'  (Still  more  contemp- 
tuously)— I  am  sure  I  dont  know 
why  we  spend  so  much  mouey  on 
sending  our  sons  to  scheol  to  learn 
Latin,  when  that  Anachronism  of 
yours,  Mrs  Caxton,  can't  even  con- 
strue a  line  and  a  half  of  Phsedrus. 
Phrodrus,  Mrs  Caxton — a  book  which 
is  in  Latin  what  Goody  Two  Shoes  is 
in  the  vernacular!" 

Mrs  Caxton,  alarmed  and  indig- 
nant.— "  Fie,  Austin !  I  am  sure 
you  can  construe  Phaedrus,  dear ! " 


Pisistratns    prudently    preserves 
silence. 
Mr  Caxton. — "  I'll  try  him — 

*  Sua  cuique  quum  bit  auimi  cogit&tio 
Colorque  propius.  * 

What  does  that  mean?" 

Pisistratus,  smiling.  —  u  That 
every  man  has  some  colouring  matter 
within  him,  to  give  his  own  tinge 
to—" 

"His  own  novel,"  interrupted  my 
father !     "  Contentus  peragis" 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  dia- 
logue, Blanche  had  sewn  together 
three  quires  of  the  best  Bath  paper, 
and  she  now  placed  them  on  a  little 
table  before  me,  with  her  own  ink- 
stand and  steel  pen. 

My  mother  put  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  and  said,  "Hush!"  my  father 
returned  to  the  cradle  of  the  iEsar  ; 
Captain  Roland  leant  his  cheek  on  his 
hand,  and  gazed  abstractedly  on  the 
fire;  Mr  Squills  fell  into  a  placid 
doze;  and,  after  three  sighs  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  I  rushed 
into — My  Novel. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"There  has  never  been  occasion 
to  use  them  since  I've  been  in  the 
parish,"  said  Parson  Dale. 

"What  does  that  prove?"  quoth 
the  Squire  sharply,  and  looking  the 
Parson  full  in  the  face. 

"Prove  !"  repeated  Mr  Dale — with 
a  smile  of  benign,  yet  too  conscious 
superiority — "  What  does  experience 
prove  ?" 

"  That  your  forefathers  were  great 
blockheads,  and  that  their  descendant 
is  not  a  whit  the  wiser." 

"Squire,"  replied  the  Parson, 
"  although  that  is  a  melancholy  con- 
clusion, yet  if  you  mean  it  to  apply 
universally,  and  not  to  the  family  of 
the  Dales  in  particular,  it  is  not  one 
which  my  candour  as  a  reasoner,  and 
my  humility  as  a  mortal,  will  permit 
me  to  challenge." 

"  I  defy  you,"  said  Mr  Hazeldean 
triumphantly.  "  But  to  stick  to  the 
subject,  which  it  is  monstrous  hard  to 
do  when  one  talks  with  a  parson,  I  only 
just  ask  you  to  look  yonder,  and  tell 
tne  on  your  conscience— I  don't  even 
say  as  a  parson,  but  as  a  parishioner 


— whether  you  ever  saw  a  more  dis- 
reputable spectacle  ?" 

While  he  spoke,  the  Squire,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  Parson's  left  shoulder, 
extended  his  cane  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  right  eye  of  that  disputatious 
ecclesiastic,  so  that  he  might  guide 
the  organ  of  sight  to  the  object  he 
had  thus  unflatteringly  described. 

"I  confess,"  said  the  Parson,  "that, 
regarded  by  the  eye  of  the  senses,  it 
is  a  thing  that  in  its  best  day  had 
small  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  is 
not  elevated  into  the  Picturesque  even 
by  neglect  and  decay.  But,  my 
friend,  regarded  by  the  eye  of  the 
inner  man— of  the  rural  philosopher 
and  parochial  legislator  —  I  say  it 
is  by  neglect  and  decay  that  it  is 
rendered  a  very  pleasing  feature  in 
what  I  may  call '  the  moral  topogra- 
phy of  a  parish.' " 

The  Squire  looked  at  the  Parson  as 
if  he  could  have  beaten  him ;  and,  in- 
deed, regarding  the  object  in  dispute 
not  only  with  the  eve  of  the  outer 
man,  but  the  eye  of  law  and  order, 
the  eye  of  a  country  gentleman  and  a 
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justice  of  the  peace,  the  spectacle  was 
scandalously  disreputable.  It  was 
moss-grown ;  it  was  worm-eaten ;  it 
was  broken  right  in  the  middle; 
through  its  four  socketless  eyes,  neigh- 
boured by  the  nettle,  peered  the  thistle : 
— the  thistle ! — a  forest  of  thistles ! — 
and,  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the 
whole,  those  thistles  had  attracted  the 
donkey  of  an  itinerant  tinker;  and 
the  irreverent  animal  was  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  his  luncheon  out  of  the 
eyes  and  jaws  of — Tiie  Parish 
Stocks. 

The  Squire  looked  as  if  he  could 
have  beaten  the  Parsou ;  but  as  he 
was  not  without  some  slight  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  a  substitute  was 
luckily  at  hand,  he  gulped  down  his 
resentment  and  made  a  rush — at  the 
donkey ! 

Now  the  donkey  was  hampered  by 
a  rope  to  its  forefeet,  to  the  which 
was  attached  a  billet  of  wood  called 
technically  u  a  clog,"  so  that  it  had 
no  fair  chance  of  escape  from  the 
assault  its  sacrilegious  luncheon  had 
justly  provoked.  But,  the  ass  turn- 
ing round  with  unusual  nimblencss  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  cane,  the  Squire 
caught  his  foot  in  the  rope,  and  went 
head  over  heels  among  the  thistles. 
The  donkey  gravely  bent  down,  and 
thrice  smelt  or  sniffed  its  prostrate 
foe;  then,  having  convinced  itself 
that  it  had  nothing  farther  to  appre- 
hend for  the  present,  and  very  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  the  reprieve,  ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  admonition, 
44  Gather  your  rosebuds  while  you 
may,"  it  cropped  a  thistle  in  full 
bloom,  close  to  the  ear  of  the  Squire ; 
so  close  indeed,  that  the  Parson 
thought  the  ear  was  gone  ;  and  with 
the  more  probability,  inasmuch  as  the 
Squire,  feeling  the  warm  breath  of 
the  creature,  bellowed  out  with  all 
the  force  of  lungs  accustomed  to  give 
a  View-hallo ! 

44  Bless  me,  is  it  gone  ?"  said  the 
Parson,  thrusting  his  person  between 
the  ass  and  the  Squire. 

"  Zounds  and  the  devil !"  cried  the 
Squire,  rubbing  himself  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"Hush,"  said  the  Parson  gently. 
u  What  a  horrible  oath  1" 

44  Horrible  oath !  If  you  had  my 
nankeens  on,"  said  the  Squire,  still 
rubbing  himself,    "  and   had   fallen 


into  a  thicket  of  thistles  with  a 
donkey's  teeth  within  an  inch  of 
your  ear  1" 

u  It  is  not  gone— then?"  interrupted 
the  Parson. 

44  No— that  is,  I  think  not,"  said 
the  Squire  dubiously ;  and  he  clapped 
his  hand  to  the  organ  in  question. 
u  No  I  it  is  not  gone !" 

14 Thank  heaven!"  said  the  good 
clergyman  kindly. 

41  Hum,"  growled  the  Squire,  who 
was  now  once  more  engaged  in  rub* 
bing  himself.  "  Thank  heaven  in- 
deed, when  I  am  as  fnll  of  thorns  as  ft 
porcupine !  I  should  just  like  to 
know  what  use  thistles  are  in  the 
world." 

44  For  donkeys  to  eat,  if  yon  will  let 
them,  Squire,"  answered  the  Parson. 

44  Ugh,  yon  beast!"  cried  Mr  Haael- 
dean,  all  his  wrath  reawakened, 
whether  by  the  reference  to  the 
donkey  species,  or  his  inability  to 
reply  to  the  Parson,  or  perhaps  by 
some  sudden  prick  too  sharp  for 
humanity  —  especially  humanity  In 
nankeens — to  endure  without  kicking ; 
u  Ugh,  you  beast !"  he  exclaimed, 
shaking  his  cane  at  the  donkey,  who, 
at  the  interposition  of  the  Parson,  had 
respectfully  recoiled  a  few  paces,  and 
now  stood  switching  its  thin  tail,  and 
trying  vainly  to  lift  one  of  its  fore- 
legs— for  the  flies  teased  it. 

44  Poor  thing!"  said  the  Parson 
pityingly.  u  See,  it  has  a  raw  place  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  flies  have  fonnd 
out  the  sore." 

(k  I  am  devilish  glad  to  hear  it," 
said  the  Squire  vindictively. 

44  Fie,  fie  1" 

14  It  is  very  well  to  say  *  Fie,  fie,* 
It  was  not  you  who  fell  among  the 
thistles.— What's  the  roan  about  now, 
I  wonder?" 

The  Parson  had  walked  towards  ft 
chestnut  tree  that  stood  on  the  village 
green — he  broke  off  a  bough — return- 
ed to  the  donkey — whisked  away  the 
flies,  and  then  tenderly  placed  the 
broad  leaves  over  the  sore,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  swarms.  The  don- 
key turned  round  its  head,  and  looked 
at  him  with  mild  wonder. 

44 1  would  bet  a  shilling,"  said  the 
Parson,  softly,  u  that  this  is  the  first 
act  of  kindness  thou  hast  met  with 
this  many  a  day.  And  slight  enough 
it  is,  Heaven  knows." 
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With  that  the  Parson  pot  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  oat  an 
apple.  It  was  a  fine  large  rose -cheeked 
apple ;  one  of  the  last  winter's  store, 
from  the  celebrated  tree  in  the  par- 
sonage garden,  and  he  was  taking  it 
as  a  present  to  a  little  boy  in  the  vil- 
lage who  had  notably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Sunday  school.  u  Nay, 
in  common  justice,  Lenny  Fairfield 
should  have  the  preference,"  muttered 
the  Parson.  The  ass  pricked  up  one 
of  its  ears,  and  advanced  its  head 
timidly.  u  But  Lenny  Fairfield  would 
be  as  much  pleased  with  twopence ; 
and  what  could  twopence  do  to  thee?" 
The  ass's  nose  now  touched  the  apple. 
M  Take  it  in  the  name  of  Charity," 
quoth  the  Parson,  "  Justice  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  served  last :"  And  the  ass 
took  the  apple.  u  How  had  you  the 
heart  ?"  said  the  Parson,  pointing  to 
the  Squire's  cane. 

The  ass  stopped  munching,  and 
looked  askant  at  the  Squire. 

41  Pooh !  eat  on ;  he'll  not  beat  thee 
now !" 

41  No,"  said  the  Squire  apologeti- 
cally. "  But,  after  all,  he  is  not  an 
Ass  of  the  Parish ;  he  is  a  vagrant, 


and  he  ought  to  be  pounded.  Bat 
the  pound  is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the 
stocks,  thanks  to  your  new-fashioned 
doctrines." 

uNew  fashioned!"  cried  the  Parson 
almost  indignantly,  for  he  had  a  great 
disdain  of  new  fashions.  u  They  are 
as  old  as  Christianity ;  nay,  as  old  as 
Paradise,  which  you  will  observe  is 
derived  from  a  Greek,  or  rather  a 
Persian  word,  and  means  something 
more  than  "  garden,"  corresponding 
(pursued  the  Parson  rather  pedanti- 
cally) with  the  Latin  vivarium — viz. 
grove  or  park  full  of  innocent  dumb 
creatures.  Depend  on  it,  donkeys 
were  allowed  to  eat  thistles  there." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  the  Squire 
drily.  "  But  Hazeldean,  though  a 
very  pretty  village,  is  not  Paradise. 
The  stocks  shall  be  mended  to-mor- 
row— ay,  and  the  pound  too — and  the 
next  donkey  found  trespassing  shall 
go  into  it,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Hazel- 
dean." 

44  Then,"  said  the  Parson  gravely, 
u  I  can  only  hope  that  the  next  par- 
ish may  not  follow  your  example ;  or 
that  you  and  I  may  never  be  caught 
straying !" 


CHAPTER  III. 


Parson  Dale  and  Squire  Hazeldean 
parted  company ;  the  latter  to  inspect 
his  sheep,  the  former  to  visit  some  of 
bis  parishioners,  including  Lenny 
Fairfield,  whom  the  donkey  had  de- 
frauded of  his  apple. 

Lenny  Fairfield  was  sure  to  be  in 
the  way,  for  his  mother  rented  a  few 
acres  of  grass  land  from  the  Squire, 
and  it  was  now  hay-time.  And 
Leonard,  commonly  called  Lenny, 
was  an  only  son,  and  his  mother  a 
widow.  The  cottage  stood  apart,  and 
somewhat  remote,  in  one  of  the  many 
nooks  of  the  long  green  village  lane. 
And  a  thoroughly  English  cottage  it 
was,  —  three  centuries  old  at  least ; 
with  walls  of  rubble  let  into  oak 
frames,  and  duly  whitewashed  every 
summer,  a  thatched  roof,  small 
panes  of  glass,  and  an  old  doorway 
raised  from  the  ground  by  two  steps. 
There  was  about  this  little  dwelling 
all  the  homely  rustic  elegance  which 
peasant  life  admits  of:  a  honeysuckle 
was  trained  over  the  door;   a   few 


flower-pots  were  placed  on  the  win- 
dow-sills; the  small  plot  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  house  was  kept  with 
great  neatness,  and  even  taste ;  some 
large  rough  stones  on  either  side  the 
little  path  having  been  formed  into  a 
sort  of  rock- work,  with  creepers  that 
were  now  in  flower ;  and  the  potato- 
ground  was  screened  from  the  eye  by 
sweat  peas  and  lupine.  Simple  ele- 
gance all  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  how 
well  it  speaks  for  peasant  and  landlord, 
when  you  see  that  the  peasant  is  fond 
of  his  home,  and  has  some  spare 
time  and  heart  to  bestow  upon  mere 
embellishment.  Such  a  peasant  is 
sure  to  be  a  bad  customer  to  the  ale- 
house, and  a  safe  neighbour  to  the 
Squire's  preserves.  All  honour  and 
praise  to  him,  except  a  small  tax  upon 
both,  which  is  due  to  the  landlord! 

Such  sights  were  as  pleasant  to  the 
Parson  as  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scapes of  Italy  can  be  to  the  dilet- 
tante. He  paused  a  moment  at  the 
wicket  to  look  around  him,  and  dis- 
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tended  his  nostrils  voluptuously  to  in- 
hale the  smell  of  the  sweet  peas, 
mixed  with  that  of  the  new-mown 
hay  in  the  fields  behind,  which  a 
slight  breeze  bore  to  him.  He  then 
moved  on,  carefully  scraped  his  shoes, 
clean  and  well  polished  as  they  were 
— for  Mr  Dale  was  rather  a  beau  in 
his  own  clerical  way — on  the  scraper 
without  the  door,  and  lifted  the  latch. 

Your  virtuoso  looks  with  artistical 
delight  on  the  figure  of  some  nymph 
painted  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  engaged 
in  pouring  out  the  juice  of  the  grape 
from  her  classic  urn.  And  the  Parson 
felt  as  harmless,  if  not  as  elegant  a 
pleasure,  in  contemplating  Widow 
Fairfield  brimming  high  a  glittering 
can,  which  she  designed  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  thirsty  hay- makers. 

Mrs  Fairfield  was  a  middle-aged 
tidy  woman,  with  that  alert  precision 
of  movement  which  seems  to  come 
from  an  active  orderly  miud  ;  and  as 
she  now  turned  her  head  briskly  at 
the  sound  of  the  Parson's  footstep, 
she  showed  a  countenance  prepossess- 
ing, though  not  handsome, — a  coun- 
tenance from  which  a  pleasant  hearty 
smile,  breaking  forth  at  that  moment, 
effaced  some  lines  that,  in  repose, 
spoke  "  of  sorrows,  but  of  sorrows 
past ;"  and  her  cheek,  paler  than  is 
common  to  the  complexions,  even  of 
the  fair  sex,  when  born  and  bred 
amidst  a  rural  population,  might  have 
favoured  the  guess  that  the  earlier 
part  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
languid  air  and  '  within- doors'  occu- 
pations of  a  town. 

u  Never  mind  me,"  said  the  Parson, 
as  Mrs  Fairfield  dropped  her  quick 
curtsey,  and  smoothed  her  apron; 
"  if  you  are  going  into  the  hayfield,  I 
will  go  with  you ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  Lenny — an  excellent  boy." 

Widow. — "  Well,  sir,  and  you  are 
kind  to  say  it — but  so  he  is." 

Parson. — "  He  reads  uncommonly 
well,  he  writes  tolerably ;  he  is  the 
best  lad  in  the  whole  school  at  his 
Catechism  and  in  the  Bible  lessons ; 
and  I  assure  you,  when  I  see  his  face 
at  church,  looking  up  so  attentively, 
I  fancy  that  I  shall  read  my  sermon 
all  the  better  for  such  a  listener  I " 

Widow,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron. — "  'Deed,  air,  when 
my  poor  Mark  died,  I  never  thought  I 
could  have  lived  on  as  I  have  done. 


But  that  boy  is  so  kind  and  good, 
that  when  I  look  at  him  sitting  there 
in  dear  Mark's  chair,  and  remember 
how  Mark  loved  him,  and  all  he  need 
to  say  to  me  about  him,  I  feel  some- 
how or  other  as  if  my  goodman 
smiled  on  me,  and  would  rather  I 
was  not  with  him  yet,  till  the  lad  had 
grown  up,  and  did  not  want  me  any 
more." 

Parson,  looking  away,  and  after 
a  pause. — "  You  never  hear  anything 
of  the  old  folks  at  Lansmere?" 

"  'Deed,  sir,  sin'  poor  Mark  died, 
they  han't  noticed  me,  nor  the  boy ; 
but,"  added  the  widow,  with  all  a 
peasant's  pride,  "  it  in't  that  I  wants 
their  money;  only  it's  hard  to  feel 
strange  like  to  one's  own  father  and 
mother  1 " 

Parson.  —  u  Yon  must  excuse 
them.  Your  father,  Mr  Avenel,  was 
never  quite  the  same  man  after  that 
sad  event, — but  you  are  weeping,  my 
friend,  pardon  me : — your  mother  is  a 
little  proud  ;  but  so  are  yon,  though 
in  another  way." 

Widow. —  "I  proud!  Lord  lore 
ye,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  o'  pride  in 
me !  and  that's  the  reason  they  always 
looked  down  on  me." 

Parson. — "Your  parents  must  be 
well  off;  and  I  shall  apply  to  them  in 
a  year  or  two  on  behalf  of  Lenny,  for 
they  promised  me  to  provide  for  him 
when  he  grew  up,  as  they  ought." 

Widow,  with  flashing  eyes. — MI 
am  sure,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  do  no 
such  thing;  for  I  would  not  have 
Lenny  beholden  to  them  as  has  never 
given  him  a  kind  word  sin'  he  was 
born!" 

The  Parson  smiled  gravely  and 
shook  his  head  at  poor  Mrs  Fairfield's 
hasty  confutation  of  her  own  self- 
acquittal  from  the  charge  of  pride ; 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  time 
or  moment  for  effectual  peace-making 
in  the  most  irritable  of  all  rancours, 
via.,  that  nourished  against  one's 
nearest  relations.  He  therefore 
dropped  the  subject,  and  said,  —7 
"  Well,  time  enough  to  think  of  Len- 
ny's future  prospects;  meanwhile 
we  are  forgetting  the  hay-makers. 
Come." 

The  Widow  opened  the  back  door, 
which  led  across  a  little  apple  orchard 
into  the  fields. 

Parson. — u  You  have  a  pleasant 
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place  here ;  and  I  see  that  my  friend 
Lenny  should  be  in  no  want  of  apples. 
I  had  brought  him  one,  but  I  have 
given  it  away  on  the  road.1' 

Widow.—"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  the 
deed — it  is  the  will;  as  I  felt  when 
the  Squire,  God  bless  him !  took  two 
pounds  off  the  rent  the  year  he — that 
is,  Mark— died." 

Parsox. — u  If  Lenny  continues  to 
be  such  a  help  to  yon,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Squire  may  put  the 
two  pounds  on  again." 


[Sept 


44  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Widow  simply ; 
44 1  hope  he  will." 

44  Silly  woman  1"  muttered  the  Far- 
son.  u  That's  not  exactly  what  the 
schoolmistress  would  have  said.  Yom 
don't  read  nor  write,  Mrs  Fairfield ; 
yet  you  express  yourself  with  great 
propriety." 

44  You  know  Mark  was  a  schollard, 
sir,  like  my  poor,  poor  sister;  and 
though  I  was  a  sad  stupid  girl  afore  I 
married,  I  tried  to  take  after  him  when 
we  came  together." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


They  were  now  in  the  hayfield,  and 
a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  but,  like  most 
country  lads,  to  appearance  much 
younger  than  he  was,  looked  up  from 
his  rake,  with  lively  blue  eyes,  beam- 
ing forth  under  a  profusion  of  brown 
curly  hair. 

Leonard  Fan-field  was  indeed  a  very 
handsome  boy — not  so  stout  nor  so 
ruddy  as  one  would  choose  for  the 
ideal  of  rustic  beauty ;  nor  yet  so  deli- 
cate in  limb  and  keen  in  expression 
as  are  those  children  of  cities,  in  whom 
the  mind  is  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  body ;  but  still  he  had  the  health 
of  the  country  in  his  cheeks,  and  was 
not  without  the  grace  of  the  city  in  bis 
compact  figure  and  easy  movements. 
There  was  in  his  physiognomy  some- 
thing interesting  from  its  peculiar 
character  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 
You  could  see  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  woman,  and  much 
apart  from  familiar  contact  with  other 
children  ;  and  such  intelligence  as  was 
yet  developed  in  him,  was  not  ripened 
by  the  jokes  and  cuffs  of  his  coevals, 
but  fostered  by  decorous  lecturings 
from  his  elders,  and  good  little  boy 
maxims  in  good  little  boy  books. 

Parson. — 44  Come  hither,  Lenny. 
You  know  the  benefit  of  school,  I  see  : 
it  can  teach  you  nothing  better  than 
to  be  a  support  to  your  mother." 

Lenny,  looking  down  sheepishly, 
and  with  a  heightened  glow  over  his 
face. — 44  Please,  sir,  that  may  come 
one  of  these  days." 

Parson.—44  That's  right,  Lenny. 
Let  me  see !  why  you  must  be  nearly 
a  man.    How  old  are  you  ?*' 

Lenny  looks  up  inquiringly  at  his 
mother. 


Pakson. — 44  You  onght  to  know, 
Lenny ;  speak  for  yourself.  Hold  your 
tongue,  Mrs  Fairfield." 

Lenny,  twirling  his  hat,  and  in 
great  perplexity. — 44  Well,  and  there 
is  Flop,  neighbour  Dutton's  old  sheep- 
dog.   He  be  very  old  now." 

Parson. — u  I  am  not  asking  Flop's 
age,  but  your  own." 

Lenny. — 44  'Deed,  sir,  I  have  heard 
say  a3  how  Flop  and  I  were  pups  to- 
gether.   That  is,  I—I— " 

For  the  Parson  is  laughing,  and  so 
is  Mrs  Fairfield ;  and  the  haymakers, 
who  have  stood  still  to  listen,  are 
laughing  too.  And  poor  Lenny  has 
quite  lost  his  head,  and  looks  as  if  he 
would  like  to  cry. 

Parson,  patting  the  curly  locks, 
encouragingly. — 44  Never  mind ;  it  is 
not  so  badly  answered  after  all.  And 
how  old  is  Flop  ?" 

Lenny. — 44  Why,  he  must  be  fif- 
teen year  and  more." 

Parson. — t4  How  old,  then,  are 
yon  ?" 

Lenny,  looking  up  with  a  beam  of 
intelligence.  — 44  Fifteen  year  and 
morel" 

Widow  sighs  and  nods  her  head. 

44  That's  what  we  call  patting  two 
and  two  together,"  said  the  Parson. 
44  Or,  in  other  words,"  and  here  be 
raised  his  eyes  majestically  towards 
the  haymakers  —  u  in  other  words 
— thanks  to  his  love  for  his  book — 
simple  as  he  stands  here,  Lenny  Fair- 
field has  shown  himself  capable  of 

INDUCTIVE  RATIOCINATION." 

At  those  words,  delivered  ore  ro- 
tundo,  the  haymakers  ceased  laughing. 
For  even  in  lay  matters  they  held  the 
Parson  to  bo  an  oracle,  and  words 
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so  long  mast  have  a  great  deal  in 
them. 

Lenny  drew  up  his  head  proudly. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  Flop,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"'Deed  he  is,"  said  the  Widow, 
41  and  of  all  poor  dumb  creatures." 

u  Very  good.  Suppose,  my  lad, 
that  you  had  a  fine  apple,  and  that 
you  met  a  friend  who  wanted  it  more 
than  you ;  what  would  yon  do  with  it?" 

"  Please  you,  sir,  I  would  give  him 
half  of  it." 

The  Parson's  face  fell.—"  Not  the 
whole,  Lenny  ?" 

Lenny  considered. — "  If  he  was  a 
friend,  sir,  he  would  not  like  me  to 
give  him  all!" 

u  Upon  my  word,  Master  Leonard, 
you  speak  so  well,  that  I  must  e'en 
tell  the  trath.  I  brought  you  an  apple,  ' 
as  a  prize  for  good  conduct  in  school. 
But  I  met  by  the  way  a  poor  donkey, 
and  some  one  beat  him  for  eating  a 
thistle ;  so  I  thought  I  would  make  it 
up  by  giving  him  the  apple.  Ought 
I  only  to  have  given  him  the  half?" 

Lenny's  innocent  face  became  all 
smile ;  his  interest  was  aroused.  — 
u  And  did  the  donkey  like  the  apple?  " 

"  Very  much,"  said  the  Parson, 
fumbling  in  his  pocket,  but  thinking 
of  Leonard  Fairfield's  years  and  un- 
derstanding; and  moreover,  observing, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  that  there 
were  many  spectators  to  his  deed,  he 
thought  the  meditated  twopence  not 
sufficient,  and  he  generously  prpduced 
a  silver  sixpence. 

"  There,  my  man,  that  will  pay  for 
the  half  apple  which  you  would  have 
kept  for  yourself."  The  Parson  again 
patted  the  curly  locks,  and,  after  a 
hearty  word  or  two  with  the  other 
haymaker?,  and  a  friendly  "  Good 
day"  to  Mrs  Fairfield,  struck  into  a 
path  that  led  towards  his  own  glebe. 

He  had  just  crossed  the  stile,  when 
he  heard  hasty  but  timorous  feet  be- 
hind him.  He  turned,  and  saw  his 
friend  Lenny. 

Lenny,  half  crying,  and  holding 
out  the  sixpence. — u  Indeed,  sir*  I 
would  rather  not.  I  would  have  given 
all  to  the  Neddy." 

Parson. — "  Why,  then,  my  man, 
you  have  a  still  greater  right  to  the 
sixpence." 

Lenny. — uNo,  sir;  'cause  you  only 
gave  it  to  make  up  for  the  half  apple. 


And  if  I  had  given  the  whole,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  why,  I  should 
have  had  no  right  to  the  sixpence. 
Please,  sir,  don't  be  offended ;  do  take 
it  back,  wilLyou?" 

The  Parson  hesitated.  And  the 
boy  thrust  the  sixpence  into  his  hand, 
as  the  ass  had  poked  his  nose  there 
before  in  quest  of  the  apple. 

u  I  see,"  said  Parson  Dale,  solilo- 
quising, "  that  If  one  don't  give  Jus- 
tice the  first  place  at  the  table,  all  the 
other  Virtues  eat  up  her  share." 

Indeed,  the  case  was  perplexing. 
Charity,  like  a  forward  impudent  bag- 
gage as  she  is,  always  thrusting  her- 
self in  the  way,  and  taking  other 
people's  apples  to  make  her  own  little 
pie,  had  defrauded  Lenny  of  his  due ; 
and  now  Susceptibility,  who  looks  like 
a  shy,  blush-faced,  awkward  Virtue 
in  her  teens — but  who,  nevertheless, 
is  always  engaged  in  picking  the  poc- 
kets of  her  sisters,  tried  to  filch  from 
him  his  lawful  recompense.  The  case 
was  perplexing ;  for  the  Parson  held 
Susceptibility  in  great  honour,  despite 
her  hypocritical  tricks,  and  did  hot 
like  to  give  her  a  slap  in  the  face, 
which  might  frighten  her  away  for 
ever.  So  Mr  Dale  stood  irresolute, 
glancing  from  the  sixpence  to  Lenny, 
and  from  Lenny  to  the  sixpence. 

44  Biton  giorno — good  day  to  you,w 
said  a  voice  behind,  in  an  accent 
slightly  but  unmistakeably  foreign, 
and  a  strange-looking  figure  present- 
ed itself  at  the  stile. 

Imagine  a  tall  and  exceedingly 
meagre  man,  dressed  in  a  rusty  suit 
of  black — the  pantaloons  tight  at  the 
calf  and  ancle,  and  there  forming  a 
loose  gaiter  over  thick  shoes  buckled 
high  at  the  instep;  an  old  cloak, 
lined  with  red,  was  thrown  over  one 
shoulder,  though  the  day  was  sultry ; 
a  quaint,  red,  outlandish  umbrella, 
with  a  carved  brass  handle,  was  thrust 
under  one  arm,  though  the  sky  was 
cloudless ;  a  profusion  of  raven  hair, 
in  waving  curls  that  seemed  as  fine 
as  silk,  escaped  from  the  sides  of  a 
straw-hat  of  prodigious  brim ;  a  com* 
plexion  sallow  and  swarthy,  and  fea- 
tures which,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable beauty  to  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  were  not  only  unlike  what  we 
fair,  well-fed,  neat-faced  Englishmen 
are  wont  to  consider  comely,  but  ex- 
ceedingly like  what  we  are  disposed 
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to  regard  as  awful  and  Satanic — to 
wit,  a  long  booked  nose,  sunken 
cheeks,  black  eyes,  whose  piercing 
brilliancy  took  something  wizard- like 
and  mystical  from  the  large  spec- 
tacles through  which  they  shone ;  a 
mouth  round  which  played  an  ironical 
smile,  and  in  which  a  physiognomist 
would  have  remarked  singular  shrewd- 
ness and  some  closeness,  complete  the 
picture :  Imagine  this  figure,  gro- 
tesque, peregrinate,  and  to  the  eye  of 
a  peasant  certainly  diabolical,  then 
perch  it  on  the  stile  in  the  midst  of 
those  green  English  fields,  and  in 
sight  of  that  primitive  English  vil- 
lage; there  let  it  sit  straddling,  its 
long  legs  dangling  down,  a  short  Ger- 


man pipe  emitting  clouds  from  one 
corner  of  those  sardonic  lips,  its  dark 
eyes  glaring  through  the  spectacles 
fall  upon  the  Parson,  yet  askant  upon 
Lenny  Fairfield. —  Lenny  Fairfield 
looked  exceedingly  frightened. 

44  Upon  my  word,  Dr  Riccabocca," 
said  Mr  Dale,  smiling,  "  you  come  in 
good  time  to  solve  a  very  nice  ques- 
tion in  casuistry ; "  and  herewith  the 
Parson  explained  the  case,  and  put 
the  question — u  Ought  Lenny  Fair- 
field to  have  the  sixpence,  or  ought 
he  not?" 

"  Cospetto! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  If 
the  hen  would  but  hold  her  tongue, 
nobody  would  know  that  she  had  laid 
an  egg." 


CHAPTKR  V. 


"  Granted,11  said  the  Parson;  ubot 
what  follows  ?  The  saying  is  good, 
but  I  don't  see  the  application." 

UA  thousand  pardons !"  replied 
Dr  Riccabocca,  with  all  the  urbanity 
of  an  Italian ;  u  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  you  had  given  the  sixpence  to 
the  fanciulfo — that  is,  to  this  good  little 
boy — without  telling  him  the  story 
about  the  donkey,  you  would  never 
have  put  him  and  yourself  into  this 
awkward  dilemma." 

44  But,  my  dear  sir,"  whispered  the 
Parson  mildly,  as  he  inclined  his  lips 
to  the  Doctor's  ear,  4*  I  should  then 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  inculcat- 
ing a  moral  lesson — you  understand/1 

Dr  Riccabocca  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, restored  his  pipe  to  bis  mouth, 
and  took  a  long  whiff.  It  was  a 
whiff  eloquent,  though  cynical — a 
whiff  peculiar  to  your  philosophical 
smoker  —  a  whiff  that  implied  the 
most  absolute  but  the  most  placid 
incredulity  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Parson's  moral  lesson. 

44  Still  you  have  not  given  us  your 
decision,"  said  the  Parson,  alter  a 
pause. 

The  Doctor  withdrew  the  pipe. 
44  Cospetto ! "  said  he.  "  He  who 
scrubs  the  head  of  an  ass  wastes  his 
soap." 

44  If  you  scrubbed  mine  fifty  times 
over  with  those  enigmatical  proverbs 
of  yours,"  said  the  Parson  testily, 
"you  would  not  make  it  any  the 
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"My  good  sir,"  said  the  Doctor, 
bowing  low  from  his  perch  on  the 
stile,  u  I  never  presumed  to  say  thai 
there  were  more  asses  than  one  in  the 
story ;  but  I  thought  that  I  could  not 
better  explain  my  meaning,  which  is 
simply  this — yoa  scrubbed  the  ass's 
head,  and  therefore  you  must  lose  the 
soap.  Let  the  fanciuUo  have  the  six- 
pence ;  and  a  great  sum  it  is,  too,  for 
a  little  boy,  who  may  spend  it  all 
upon  pocket-money  I" 

u  There,  Lenny — you  hear  ?  "  said 
the  Parson,  stretching  out  the  six- 
pence. But  Lenny  retreated,  and 
cast  on  the  umpire  a  look  of  great 
aversion  and  disgust. 

44  Please,  Master  Dale,"  said  he 
obstinately,  44  I'd  rather  not." 

44  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  you  see," 
said  the  Parson,  turning  to  the  um- 
pire ; 44  and  I  believe  the  boy  is  right." 

44  If  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling,"  re- 
plied Dr  Riccabocca,  4i  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  on  it.  When  Feeling 
comes  in  at  the  door,  Reason  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  jump  out  of  the 
window." 

44  Go,  my  good  boy,"  said  the  Par- 
son, pocketing  the  coin ;  4i  but  stop  I 
give  me  your  band  first  There— 1 
understand  you— good-bye !" 

Lenny's  eyes  glistened  as  the  Par- 
son shook  him  by  the  hand,  and,  not 
trusting  himself  to  speak,  he  walked 
off  sturdily.  The  Parson  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  sat  himself  down  on 
the  stile   beside  the  Italian.     The 
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view  before  them  was  lovely,  and 
both  enjoyed  it  (though  not  equally) 
enough  to  be  silent  for  some  moments. 
On  the  other  side  the  lane,  seen  be- 
tween gaps  in  the  old  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts that  hung  over  the  moss-grown 
pales  of  Hazeldean  Park,  rose  gentle 
verdant  slopes,  dotted  with  sheep 
and  herds  of  deer ;  a  stately  avenue 
stretched  far  away  to  the  left,  and 
ended  at  the  right  hand,  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  ha-ha  that  divided  the 
park  from  a  level  sward  of  table- land 
gay  with  shrubs  and  flower- plots,  re- 
lieved by  the  shade  of  two  mighty 
cedars.  And  on  this  platform,  only  seen 
in  part,  stood  the  Squire's  old- 
fashioned  house,  red  brick,  with  stone 
mullions,  gable  -  ends,  and  quaint 
chimney-pots.  On  this  side  the  road, 
immediately  facing  the  two  gentlemen, 
cottage  after  cottage  whitely  emerged 
from  the  curves  in  the  lane,  while, 
beyond,  the  ground  declining  gave  an 
extensive  prospect  of  woods  and  corn- 
fields, spires  and  farms.  Behind, 
from  a  belt  of  lilacs  and  evergreens, 
yon  caught  a  peep  of  the  parsonage- 
house,  backed  by  woodlands,  and  a 
little  noisy  rill  running  in  front.  The 
bird3  were  still  in  the  hedgerows, 
only,  as  if  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  distant  woods,  there  came  now 
and  then  the  mellow  note  of  the 
cuckoo. 

"  Verily,"  said  Mr  Dale  softly,  "  my 
lot  has  fallen  on  a  goodly  heritage." 
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The  Italian  twitched  his  cloak  over 
him,  and  sighed  almost  inaudibly. 
Perhaps  be  thought  of  his  own  Summer 
Land,  and  felt  that,  amidst  all  that 
fresh  verdure  of  the  North,  there  was 
no  heritage  for  the  stranger. 

However,  before  the  Parson  could 
notice  the  sigh,  or  conjecture  the 
cause,  Dr  Riccabocca's  thin  lips  took 
an  expression  almost  malignant. 

"  Per  Baccot"  said  he ;  "  in  every 
country  I  find  that  the  rooks  settle 
where  the  trees  are  the  finest.  I  am  sure 
that,  when  Noah  first  landed  on  Ararat, 
he  must  have  found  some  gentleman  in 
black  already  settled  in  the  pleasant- 
est  part  of  the  mountain,  and  waiting 
for  his  tenth  of  the  cattle  as  they 
came  out  of  the  Ark." 

The  Parson  turned  his  meek  eyes 
to  the  philosopher,  and  there  was  in 
them  something  so  deprecating  rather 
than  reproachful,  that  Dr  Riccabocca 
turned  away  his  face,  and  refilled  his 
pipe.  Dr  Riccabocca  abhorred  priests; 
but  though  Parson  Dale  was  em- 
phatically a  parson,  he  seemed  at 
that  moment  so  little  of  what  Dr. 
Riccabocca  understood  by  a  priest, 
that  the  Italian's  heart  smote  him 
for  his  irreverent  jest  on  the  cloth. 
Luckily  at  this  moment  there  was  a 
diversion  to  that  untoward  commence- 
ment of  conversation,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
donkey  himself— I  mean  the  donkey 
who  ate  the  apple. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Tinker  was  a  stout  swarthy 
fellow,  jovial  and  musical  withal,  for 
he  was  singing  a  stave  as  he  flourished 
his  staff,  and  at  the  end  of  each  re- 
frain down  came  the  staff  on  the 
quarters  of  the  donkey.  The  Tinker 
went  behind  and  sung,  the  donkey 
went  before  and  was  thwacked. 

"  Yonrs  is  a  droll  country,"  qnoth 
Dr  Riccabocca ;  "  in  mine  it  is  not 
the  ass  that  walks  first  in  the  proces- 
sion, who  gets  the  blows." 

The  Parson  jumped  from  the  stile, 
and,  looking  over  the  hedge  that 
divided  the  field  from  the  road — 
44  Gently,  gently,"  said  he ;  u  the  sound 
of  the  stick  spoils  the  singing  I  O  Mr 
Sprott,  Mr  Sprott  1  a  good  man  it 
merciful  to  his  beast." 


The  donkey  seemed  to  recognise 
the  voice  of  its  friend,  for  it  stopped 
short,  pricked  one  ear  wistfully,  and 
looked  up. 

The  Tinker  touched  his  hat,  and 
looked  np  too.  u  Lord  bless  your 
reverence!  he  does  not  mind  it,  he 
likes  it.  I  vonld  net  hurt  thee ;  vould 
I,  Neddy?" 

The  donkey  shook  his  head  and 
shivered;  perhaps  a  fly  had  settled 
on  the  sore,  which  the  chestnut  leaves 
no  longer  protected. 

"  I  am  snre  yon  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  him,  Sprott,"  said  the  Parson, 
more  politely  I  fear  than  honestly — 
for  he  had  seen  enough  of  that  cross- 
grained  thing  called  the  human  heart, 
even  in  the  little  world  of  a  country 
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parish,  to  know  that  it  requires 
management,  and  coaxing,  and  flat- 
tering, to  interfere  successfully  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  own  donkey — 
44 1  am  snre  yon  did  not  mean  to  hart 
him ;  bat  he  has  already  got  a  sore 
on  his  shonldcr  as  big  as  my  hand, 
poor  thing !" 

"  Lord  love 'on!  yes;  that  vas  done 
a  playing  with  the  mauger,  the  day  I 
gav  'un  oats ! "  said  the  Tinker. 

Dr  Riccabocca  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, and  son-eyed  the  ass.  The 
ass  pricked  np  his  other  ear,  and  sur- 
veyed Dr  Riccabocca.  In  that  mutual 
survey  of  physical  qualifications,  each 
being  regarded  according  to  the  aver- 
age symmetry  of  its  species,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  philosopher. 

The  Parson  had  a  great  notion  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  friend,  in  all  mat- 
ters not  immediately  ecclesiastical : 

•4  Say  a  good  word  for  the  donkey!" 
whispered  he. 

44  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  addressing 
MrSprott,  with  a  respectful  salutation, 
44  there's  a  great  kettle  at  my  house — 
the  Casino — which  wants  soldering: 
can  you  recommend  me  a  tinker  ?  " 

44  Why,  that's  all  in  my  line,"  said 
Sprott,  44  and  there  ben't  a  tinker  in 
the  county  that  I  vould  recommend, 
like  myself,  thof  I  say  it." 

44  You  jest,  good"  sir,"  said  the 
Doctor,  smiling  pleasantly.  u  A  man 
who  can't  meud  a  hole  in  his  own 
donkey,  can  never  demean  himself  by 
patching  up  my  great  kettle." 

"  Lord,  sir ! "  said  the  Tinker, 
archly,  u  if  I  had  known  that  poor 
Neddy  had  had  two  sitch  friends  in 
court,  Id  have  seen  he  vas  a  gintle- 
man,  and  treated  him  as  sitch." 

44  Corpo  di  Dacca  I "  quoth  the 
Doctor,  "  though  that  jest's  not  new, 
I  think  the  Tinker  comes  very  well 
out  of  it." 

44  True ;  but  the  donkey !"  said  the 
Parson, 44  I've  a  great  mind  to  buy  it." 


44  Permit  me  to  tell  yon  an  anec- 
dote in  point,"  said  Dr  Riccabocca. 

44  Weil  ? "  said  the  Parson,  inter- 
rogatively. 

44  Once  in  a  time,"  pursued  Ricca- 
bocca, u  the  Emperor  Adrian,  going 
to  the  public  baths,  saw  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  bad  Berved  nnder  him, 
nibbing  his  back  against  the  marble 
wall.  The  Emperor,  who  was  a  wise, 
and  therefore  a  curious,  inquisitive 
man,  sent  for  the  soldier,  and  asked 
him  why  he  resorted  to  that  sort  of 
friction.  4  Because,1  answered  the 
veteran,  4 1  am  too  poor  to  havo 
slaves  to  rub  me  down.'  The  Emperor 
was  touched,  and  gave  him  slaves  and 
money.  The  next  day,  when  Adrian 
went  to  the  baths,  all  the  old  men  in 
the  city  were  to  be  seen  rubbing 
themselves  against  the  marble  as  hard 
as  they  could.  The  Emperor  sent 
for  them,  and  asked  them  the  same 
question  which  he  had  put  to  the 
soldier;  the  cunning  old  rogues,  of 
course,  made  the  same  answer. 
4  Friends,'  said  Adrian,  4  since  there 
are  so  many  of  you,  you  will  just  rub 
one  another  1 '  Mr  Dale,  if  you  don't 
want  to  have  all  the  donkevs  in  the 
county  with  holes  in  their  shoulders, 
you  had  better  not  buy  the  Tinker's!" 
44  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  the  least  bit  of  good," 
groaned  the  Parson,  as  he  broke  a 
twig  off  the  hedge  nervously,  snapped 
it  in  two,  and  flung  the  fragments  on 
the  road — one  of  them  hit  the  donkey 
on  the  nose.  If  the  ass  could  have 
spoken  Latin,  he  would  have  said, 
u  Ei  te.  Brute .'"  As  it  was,  he  hung 
down  his  ears,  and  walked  on. 

44  Gee  hup,"  said  the  Tinker,  and 
he  followed  the  ass.  Then  stopping, 
he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  see- 
ing that  the  Parson's  eyes  were 
gazing  mournfully  on  his  protim^ 
44  Never  fear,  your  reverence,"  cried 
the  Tinker  kindly  ;  u  I'll  not  spite 
'un." 


CHAFTE*  Til. 


44  Four  o'clock,"  cried  the  Parson, 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  44  half- an- hour 
after  dinner-time,  and  Mrs  Dale  par- 
ticularly begged  me  to  be  punctual, 
becanse  of  the  fine  trout  the  Squire 
sent  us.    Will  yon  venture  on  what 


our  homely  language  calls  4  pot  luck,* 
Doctor?" 

Now  Riccabocca,  like  most  wise 
men,  especiallr  if  Italians,  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  the  credulous  view 
of  human  nature.    Indeed,  he  was  in 
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the  habit  of  detecting  self-interest  in 
the  simplest  actions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  And  when  the  Parson 
thus  invited  him  to  pot  luck,  he 
smiled  with  a  kind  of  lofty  compla- 
cency ;  for  Mrs  Dale  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  what  her  friends 
styled  "her  little  tempers."  And, 
as  well-bred  ladies  rarely  indulge 
"  little  tempers  "  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  not  of  the  family,  so 
Dr  Riccabocca  instantly  concluded 
that  he  was  invited  to  stand  between 
the  pot  and  the  luck !  Nevertheless — 
as  he  was  fond  of  tront,  and  a  much 
more  good-natured  man  than  he  onght 
to  have  been  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples— he  accepted  the  hospitality; 
but  he  did  so  with  a  sly  look  from  over 
his  spectacles,  which  brought  a  blush 
into  the  guilty  cheeks  of  the  Parson. 
Certainly  Riccabocca  had  for  once 
guessed  right,  in  his  estimate  of 
human  motives. 

The  two  walked  on,  crossed  a  little 
bridge  that  spanned  the  rill,  and 
entered  the  parsonage  lawn.  Two 
dogs,  that  seemed  to  have  sate  on 
watch  for  their  master,  sprung  to- 
wards  him  barking;  and  the  sound 
drew  the  notice  of  Mrs  Dale,  who, 
with  parasol  in  hand,  sallied  out  from 
the  sash  window  which  opened  on  the 
lawn.  Now,  O  reader !  I  know  that, 
in  thy  secret  heart,  thou  art  chuck- 
ling over  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  sacred  arcana  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  betrayed  by  the  author ;  thou 
art  saying  to  thyself,  "  A  pretty  way 
to  conciliate  little  tempers  indeed,  to 
add  to  the  offence  of  spoiling  the  fish  the 
crime  of  bringing  an  unexpected  friend 
to  eat  it.  Pot  luck,  quotha,  when  the 
pot's  boiled  over  this  half  hour !" 

But,  to  thy  utter  shame  and 
confusion,  O  reader,  learn  that  both 
the  author  and  Parson  Dale  knew  very 
well  what  they  were  about. 

Dr  Riccabocca  was  the  special 
favourite  of  Mrs  Dale,  and  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  county  who  never 
put  her  out,  by  dropping  in.  In  fact, 
strange  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance,  Dr  Riccabocca  had  that  mys- 
terious something  about  him  which 
we  of  his  own  sex  can  so  little  com- 
prehend, but  which  always  propitiates 
the  other.  He  owed  this,  in  part,  to 
his  own  profound  but  hypocritical 
policy ;  for  he  looked  upon  woman  as 


the  natural  enemy  to  man — against 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  always 
on  the  guard ;  whom  it  was  prudent 
to  disarm  by  every  species  of  fawning 
servility  and  abject  complaisance.  Ho 
owed  it  also,  in  part,  to  the  compas- 
sionate and  heavenly  nature  of  the 
angels  whom  his  thoughts  thus  vil- 
lanously  traduced— for  women  like 
one  whom  they  can  pity  without 
despising;  and  there  was  something 
in  Signor  Riccabocca's  poverty,  in  his 
loneliness,  in  his  exile,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compelled,  that  excited  pity ; 
while,  despite  the  threadbare  coat, 
the  red  umbrella,  and  the  wild  hair, 
he  had,  especially  when  addressing 
ladies,  that  air  of  gentleman  and  cava- 
lier, which  is  or  was  more  innate  in  an 
educated  Italian,  of  whatever  rank, 
than  perhaps  in  the  highest  aristocracy 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  For, 
though  I  grant  that  nothing  is  more 
exquisite  than  the  politeness  of  your 
French  marquis  of  the  old  r^nw- 
nothing  more  frankly  gracious  than 
the  cordial  address  of  a  highbred 
English  gentleman  —  nothing  more 
kindly  prepossessing  than  the  genial 
good-nature  of  some  patriarchal  Ger- 
man, who  will  condescend  to  forget 
his  sixteen  qnarterings  in  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  you  a  favour  —  yet 
these  specimens  of  the  suavity  of  their 
several  nations  are  rare  ;  whereas 
blandness  and  polish  are  common 
attributes  with  your  Italian.  They 
seem  to  have  been  immemorially 
handed  down  to  him,  from  ancestors 
emulating  the  urbanity  of  Caesar,  and 
refined  by  the  grace  of  Horace. 

"  Dr  Riccabocca  consents  to  dine 
with  us,"  cried  the  Parson  hastily. 

"If  Madame  permit ?"  said  the 
Italian,  bowing  over  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him,  which  however  he 
forbore  to  take,  seeing  it  was  already 
full  of  the  watch. 

"I  am  only  sorry  that  the  trout 
must  be  quite  spoiled,"  began  Mrs 
Dale  plaintively. 

u  It  is  not  the  trout  one  thinks  of 
when  one  dines  with  Mrs  Dale,"  said 
the  infamous  dissimulator. 

"  But  I  see  James  coming  to  say 
that  dinner  is  ready  ?  "  observed  the 
Parson. 

"  He  said  tJtat,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ago,  Charles  dear,"  retorted  Mrs 
Dale,  taking  the  arm  of  Dr  Riccabocca. 
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CHAPTER  Till. 


While  the  Parson  and  his  wife  are 
entertaining  their  guest,  I  propose  to 
regale  the  reader  with  a  small  treatise 
apropos  of  that  "  Charles  dear,"  mur- 
mured by  Mrs  Dale;  —  a  treatise 
expressly  written  for  the  benefit  of 
The  Domestic  Circle. 

It  is  an  old  jest  that  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  language  that  conveys  so 
little  endearment  as  the  word  "  dear." 
Bat  though  the  saying  itself,  like  most 
truths,  be  trite  and  hackneyed,  no  little 
novelty  remains  to  the  search  of 
the  inquirer  into  the  varieties  of  ini- 
mical import  comprehended  in  that 
malign  monosyllable.  For  instance, 
I  submit  to  the  experienced  that  the 
degree  of  hostility  it  betrays  is  in 
much  proportioned  to  its  collocation 
in  the  sentence.  When,  gliding  indi- 
rectly through  the  rest  of  the  period, 
it  takes  its  stand  at  the  close,  as  in 
that  u  Charles  dear  "  of  Mrs  Dale- 
it  has  spilt  so  much  of  its  natural  bit- 
terness by  the  way  that  it  assumes 
even  a  smile,  "  amara  lento  temperet 
risu."  Sometimes  the  smile  is  plain- 
tive, sometimes  arch.  Ex.  gr. 
{Plaintive.) 

"  I  know  very  well  that  whatever 
I  do  is  wrong,  Charles  dear." 

44  Nay,  I  am  only  glad  you  amused 
yourself  so  much  without  me,  Charles 
dear." 

44  Not  quite  so  loud  I  If  you  had 
but  my  poor  head,  Charles  dear,"  &c. 

(Arch.) 

iC  If  you  could  spill  the  ink  any- 
where but  on  the  best  table-cloth, 
Charles  dear ! " 

u  But  though  you  must  always 
have  your  own  way,  you  are  not  quite 
faultless,  own,  Charles  dear,"  &c. 

In  this  collocation  occur  many 
dears,  parental  as  well  as  conjugal; 
as — u  Hold  up  your  head,  and  don't 
look  quite  so  cross,  dear." 

44  Be  a  good  boy  for  once  in  your 
life — that's  a  dear,"  &c. 

When  the  enemy  stops  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  its  venom  is 
naturally  less  exhausted.    Ex.  gr. 

"  Really  I  must  say,  Charles  dear, 
that  you  are  the  most  fidgetty  per- 
son," &c. 

"And  if  the  house  bills  were  so 
high  last  week,  Charles  dear,  I  should 


just  like  to  know  whose  fault  it  was 
—that's  all." 

"  Do  you  think,  Charles  dear,  thai 
you  could  put  your  feet  anywhere  ex- 
cept upon  the  chintz  sofa?  " 

44  But  you  know,  Charles  dear,  that 
you  care  no  more  for  me  and  the  chil- 
dren than,"  &c. 

But  if  the  fatal  word  spring  up,  in 
its  primitive  freshness,  at  the  head  of 
the  sentence,  bow  your  head  to  the 
storm.  It  then  assumes  the  majesty 
of  u  my  "  before  it ;  is  generally  more 
than  simple  objurgation— it  prefaces 
a  sermon.  My  candour  obliges  me  to 
confess  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  hateful  monosyllable  is  more 
usually  employed  by  the  marital  part 
of  the  one  flesh ;  and  has  something 
about  it  of  the  odious  assumption  of 
the  Petruchian  pater -famUias — the 
head  of  the  family — boding,  not  per- 
haps "  peace,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life,"  but  certainly  u  awful  rule  and 
right  supremacy."    Ex.  gr. 

44  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  would 
just  put  by  that  everlasting  tent- 
stitch,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," &c. 

44  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  would 
understand  me  for  once— don't  think 
I  am  angry — no,  but  I  am  hurt.  You 
must  consider,"  &c. 

44  My  dear  Jane — I  don't  know  if  it 
is  your  intention  to  ruin  me;  but  I  only 
wish  you  would  do  as  all  other  wo- 
men do  who  care  three  straws  for 
their  husbands'  property,"  &c 

44  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I  am  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  be  jealous ;  but  I'll  be 
d— d  if  that  puppy,  Captain  Pretty  - 
man,"  &c. 

Now,  if  that  same  4t  dear  "  could 
be  thoroughly  raked  and  hoed  out  of 
the  connubial  garden,  I  don't  think 
that  the  remaining  nettles  would  sig- 
nify a  button.  But  even  as  it  was, 
Parson  Dale,  good  man,  would  have 
prized  his  garden  beyond  all  the  bowers 
which  Spenser  and  Tasso  have  snng 
so  musically,  though  there  had  not 
been  a  single  specimen  of  44  dear," 
whether  the  dear  humilis,  or  the  dear 
super ba;  the  dear  pallida,  rubra,  or 
nigra ;  the  dear  umbrosa,  Jlorens, 
spicata ;  the  dear  mavis,  or  the  dear 
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horrtda; — no,  not  a  single  dear  in  the  tion.  Bat  this,  fortunately,  was  far 
whole  horticulture  of  matrimony  which  from  being  the  case— the  dears  of  Mrs 
Mrs  Dale  had  not  brought  to  perfec-    Dale  were  only  wild  flowers  after  all ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Dr  Ricca- 
bocca  walked  home  across  the  fields, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dale  had  accompanied 
him  half  way;  and  as  they  now 
turned  back  to  the  parsonage,  they 
looked  behind,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  tall,  outlandish  figure,  winding 
slowly  through  the  path  amidst  the 
wares  of  the  green  com. 

44  Poor  man  1 "  said  Mrs  Dale,  feel- 
ingly ;  "  and  the  button  was  off  his 
wristband !  What  a  pity  he  has  no- 
body to  take  care  of  him !  He  seems 
very  domestic.  Don't  you  think, 
Charles,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
if  we  could  get  him  a  good  wife  ?  " 

"  Urn,"  said  the  Parson ;  u  I  doubt 
if  he  values  the  married  state  as  he 
ought" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Charles?  I 
never  saw  a  man  more  polite  to  ladies 
in  my  life." 

44  Yes,  but—" 

44  But  what  ?  You  are  always  so 
mysterious,  Charles  dear." 

44  Mysterious  !  No,  Carry ;  but  if 
you  could  hear  what  the  Doctor  says 
of  the  ladies  sometimes." 

44  Ay,  when  you  men  get  together, 
my  dear.  I  know  what  that  means — 
pretty  things  you  say  of  us.  But  you 
are  all  alike ;  you  know  you  are,  love  I " 

44 1  am  sure,"  said  the  Parson  sim- 
ply, "  that  I  have  good  cause  to  speak 
well  of  the  sex — when  I  think  of  you, 
and  my  poor  mother." 

Mrs  Dale,  who,  with  all  her  u  tem- 
pers," was  an  excellent  woman,  and 
loved  her  husband  with  the  whole  of 
her  quick  little  heart,  was  touched. 
She  pressed  his  hand,  and  did  not  call 
him  dear  all  the  way  home. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  passed  the 
fields,  and  came  upon  the  high-road 
about  two  miles  from  Hazeldean.  On 
one  side  stood  an  old-fashioned  soli- 
tary inn,  such  as  English  inns  used  to 
be  before  they  became  railway  hotels 
— square,  solid,  old-fashioned,  looking 
so  hospitable  and  comfortable,  with 
their  great  signs  swinging  from  some 
elm- tree  in  front,  and  the  long  row  of 
stables  standing  a  little  back,  with  a 


chaise  or  two  in  the  yard,  and  the 
jolly  landlord  talking  of  the  crops  to 
some  stout  farmer,  who  has  stopped 
his  rough  pony  at  the  well-known 
door.  Opposite  this  inn,  on  the  other 
side  the  road,  stood  the  habitation  of 
Dr  Riccabocca. 

A  few  years  before  the  date  of  these 
annals,  the  stage-coach,  on  its  way  to 
London  from  a  seaport  town,  stopped 
at  the  inn,  as  was  its  wont,  for  a  good 
hour,  that  its  passengers  might  dine 
like  Christian  Englishmen — not  gulp 
down  a  basin  of  scalding  soup,  like 
everlasting  heathen  Yankees,  with 
that  cursed  railway  whistle  shrieking 
like  a  fiend  in  their  ears!  It  was 
the  best  dining-place  on  the  whole 
road,  for  the  trout  in  the  neighbour- 
ing rill  were  famous,  and  so  was  the 
mutton  which  came  from  Hazeldean 
Park. 

From  the  outside  of  the  coach  had 
descended  two  passengers,  who,  alone 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  mutton 
and  trout,  refused  to  dine— two  melan- 
choly-looking foreigners,  of  whom  one 
was  Signor  Riccabocca,  much  the 
same  as  we  see  him  now,  only  that 
the  black  suit  was  less  threadbare, 
the  tall  form  less  meagre,  and  he  did 
not  then  wear  spectacles;  and  tho 
other  was  his  servant.  u  They  would 
walk  about  while  the  coach  stopped." 
Now  the  Italian's  eye  had  been 
caught  by  a  mouldering  dismantled 
house  on  the  other  side  the  road, 
which  nevertheless  was  well  situated ; 
half-way  up  a  green  hill,  with  its 
aspect  due  south,  a  little  cascade  fall- 
ing down  artificial  rock- work,  and  a 
terrace  with  a  balustrade,  and  a  few 
broken  urns  and  statues  before  its 
Ionic  portico ;  while  on  the  roadside 
stood  a  board,  with  characters  already 
half  effaced,  implying  that  the  house 
was  to  be  u  Let  unfurnished,  with  or 
without  land." 

The  abode  that  looked  so  cheerless, 
and  which  had  so  evidently  hung  long 
on  hand,  was  the  property  of  Squire 
Hazeldean.  It  had  been  built  by  his 
grandfather  on  the   female  aide— a 
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country  gentleman  who  had  actually 
been  in  Italy,  (a  journey  rare  enough 
to  boast  of  in  those  days,)  and  who, 
on  his  return  home,  had  attempted  a 
miniature  imitation  of  an  Italian  villa. 
He  left  an  only  daughter  and  sole 
heiress,  who  married  Squire  Hazel  - 
dean's  father;  and  since  that  time,  the 
house,  abandoned  by  its  proprietors 
for  the  larger  residence  of  the  Hazel- 
deans,  had  been  uninhabited  and 
neglected.  Several  tenants,  indeed, 
had  ottered  themselves  ;  but  your 
squire  is  slow  in  admitting  upon  his 
own  property  a  rival  neighbour.  Some 
wanted  shooting.  "That,"  said  the 
Hazeldeans,  who  were  great  sports- 
men and  strict  preservers,  "  was  quite 
out  of  the  question."  Others  were 
fine  folks  from  London.  u  London 
servants,"  said  the  Hazeldeans,  who 
were  moral  and  prudent  ]>eople, 
41  would  corrupt  their  own,  and  bring 
London  prices."  Others,  again,  were 
retired  manufacturers,  at  whom  the 
Hazeldeans  turned  up  their  agricul- 
tural noses.  In  short,  some  were  too 
grand,  and  others  too  vulgar.  Some 
were  refused  because  they  were  known 
so  well :  u  Friends  are  best  at  a  dis- 
tance," said  the  Hazeldeans.  Others 
because  they  were  not  known  at  all : 
"  No  good  comes  of  strangers,"  said 
the  Hazeldeans.  And  finally,  as  the 
house  fell  more  aud  more  into  decay, 
no  one  would  take  it  unless  it  was  put 
into  thorough  repair :  u  As  if  one  was 
made  of  money!"  said  the  Hazeldeans. 
In  short,  there  stood  the  house  unoc- 
cupied and  ruinous ;  and  there,  on  its 
terrace,  stood  the  two  forlorn  Italians, 
surveying  it  with  a  smile  at  each 
other,  as,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
set  foot  in  England,  they  recognised, 
in  dilapidated  pilasters  and  broken 
statues,  in  a  weed-grown  terrace  and 
the  remains  of  an  orangery,  something 
that  reminded  them  of  the  land  they 
had  left  behind. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  Dr  Ricca- 
bocca  took  the  occasion  of  learning 
from  the  innkeeper  (who  was  indeed 
a  tenant  of  the  Squire's)  such  particu- 
lars as  he  could  collect ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  Mr  nazeldean  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  solicitor  of  re- 
pute in  London,  stating  that  a  very 
respectable  foreign  gentleman  had 
commissioned  liitn  to  treat  for  Clump 
Lodge,  otherwise  called  the  "  Casino , 


that  the  said  gentleman  did  not  shoot 
— lived  in  great  seclusion — and,  hav- 
ing no  family,  did  not  care  about  the 
repairs  of  the  place,  provided  only  it 
were  made  weather  proof— if  the 
omission  of  more  expensive  repara- 
tions could  render  the  rent  suitable  to 
his  finances,  which  were  very  limited. 
The  offer  came  at  a  fortunate  moment 
— when  the  steward  had  just  been 
representing  to  the  Squire  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  keep  the 
Casino  from  falling  into  positive  ruin, 
and  the  Squire  was  cursing  the  fates 
which  had  put  the  Casino  into  an 
entail— so  that  he  could  not  pull  it 
down  for  the  building  materials.  Mr 
Hazeldean  therefore  caught  at  the 
proposal  even  as  a  fair  lady,  who  has 
refused  the  best  offers  in  the  kingdom, 
catches  at  last  at  some  battered  old 
Captain  on  half-pay,  aud  replied  that, 
as  for  rent,  if  the  solicitor's  client  was 
a  quiet  respectable  man,  he  did  not 
care  for  that.  But  that  the  gentleman 
might  have  it  for  the  first  year  rent 
free,  on  condition  of  paying  the  taxes 
and  putting  the  place  a  little  in  order. 
If  they  suited  each  other,  they  could 
then  come  to  terms.  Ten  days 
subsequently  to  this  gracious  reply, 
Signor  Iliccabocca  and  his  servant 
arrived ;  and,  before  the  year's  end, 
the  Squire  was  so  contented  with  his 
tenant  that  he  gave  him  a  running 
lease  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty  - 
oue  years,  at  a  rent  nearly  nominal, 
on  condition  that  Signor  Riccabocca 
would  put  and  maintain  the  place  in 
repair,  barring  the  roof  and  fences, 
which  the  Squire  generously  renewed 
at  his  own  expense.  It  was  astonish- 
ing, by  little  and  little,  what  a  pretty 
place  the  Italian  had  made  of  it,  and, 
what  is  more  astonishing,  how  little 
it  had  cost  him.  He  had  indeed 
painted  the  walls  of  the  hall,  staircase, 
and  the  rooms  appropriated  to  him- 
self, with  his  own  hands.  His  servant 
had  done  the  greater  part  of  the 
upholstery.  The  two  between  them 
had  got  the  garden  into  order.  The 
Italians  seemed  to  have  taken  a  joint 
love  to  the  place,  and  to  deck  it  as 
they  would  have  done  some  favourite 
chapel  to  their  Madonna. 

It  was  long  before  the  natives  re- 
conciled themselves  to  the  odd  ways 
of  the  foreign  settlers— the  first  thing 
that  offended  them  was  the  exceeding 
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sraallness  of  the  household  bills.  Three 
days  out  of  the  seven,  indeed,  both  man 
and  master  dined  on  nothing  else  bnt 
the  vegetables  in  the  garden,  and  the 
fishes  in  the  neighbouring  rill ;  when 
no  trout  could  be  caught  they  fried  the 
minnows,  (and  certaiuly,  even  in  the 
best  streams,  minnows  are  more  fre- 
quently caught  than  trouts.)  The  next 
thing  which  angered  the  natives  quite 
as  much,  especially  the  female  part  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was  the  very  spar- 
ing employment  the  two  he  creatures 
gave  to  the  sex  usually  deemed  so  in- 
dispensable in  household  matters.  At 
first,  indeed,  they  had  no  woman  ser- 
vant at  all.  But  this  created  such  hor- 
ror that  Parson  Dale  ventured  a  hint 
upon  the  matter,  which  Riccabocca 
took  in  very  good  part,  and  an  old 
woman  was  forthwith  engaged,  after 
some  bargaining— at  three  shillings 
a- week — to  wash  and  scrub  as  much 
as  she  liked  during  the  day-time.  She 
always  returned  to  her  own  cottage  to 
sleep.  The  man-servant,  who  was 
styled  in  the  neighbourhood  "Jac- 
keymo," did  all  else  for  his  master — 
smoothed  his  room,  dusted  his  papers, 
prepared  his  coffee,  cooked  his  dinner, 
brushed  his  clothes,  and  cleaned  his 
pipes,  of  which  Riccabocca  had  a  large 
collection.  But,  however  close  a  man's 
character,  it  generally  creeps  out  in 
driblets ;  and  on  many  little  occasions 
the  Italian  had  shown  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and,  on  some  more  rare  occasions, 
even  of  generosity,  which  had  served 
to  silence  his  calumniators,  and  by  de- 
grees he  had  established  a  very  fair 
reputation — suspected,  it  is  true,  of 
being  a  little  inclined  to  the  Black  Art, 
and  of  a  strange  inclination  to  starve 
Jackeymo  and  himself, — in  other  re- 
spects harmless  enough. 

Signior  Riccabocca  had  become  very 
intimate,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
Parsonage.  But  not  so  at  the  Hall. 
For  though  the  Squire  was  inclined 
to  be  very  friendly  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours —  he  was,  like  most  country 
gentlemen,  rather  easily  huffed.  Ric- 
cabocca had,  if  with  great  politeness, 
still  with  great  obstinacy,  refused 
Mr  Hazeldean's  earlier  invitations 
to  dinner,  and  when  the  Squire 
found,  that  the  Italian  rarely  de- 
clined to  dine  at  the  Parsonage,  he 
was  offended  in  one  of  his  weak 
points — viz.,  his  regard  for  the  honour 
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of  the  hospitality  of  Hazeldean 
and  he  ceased  altogether  invitations 
so  churlishly  rejected.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Squire, 
however  huffed,  to  bear  malice,  he 
now  and  then  reminded  Riccabocca 
of  his  existence  by  presents  of  game, 
and  would  have  called  on  him  more 
often  than  he  did,  but  that  Riccabocca 
received  him  with  such  excessive 
politeness  that  the  blunt  country 
gentleman  felt  shy  and  put  out,  and 
used  to  say  that  "  to  call  on  Ricca- 
bocca was  as  bad  as  going  to  court." 
But  I  left  Dr  Riccabocca  on  the 
high-road.  By  this  time  he  has  as- 
cended a  narrow  path  that  winds  by 
the  side  of  the  cascade,  he  has  passed 
a  trellis-work  covered  with  vines, 
from     the    which     Jackeymo     has 

Eositively  succeeded  in  making  what 
e  calls  wine — a  liquid,  indeed,  that, 
if  the  cholera  had  been  popularly 
known  in  those  days,  would  have  soured 
the  mildest  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health ;  for  Squire  Hazeldean,  though 
a  robust  man  who  daily  carried  off 
his  bottle  of  port  with  impunity, 
having  once  rashly  tasted  it,  did  not 
recover  the  effect  till  he  had  had  a 
bill  from  the  apothecary  as  long  as 
his  own  arm.  Passing  this  trellis,  Dr 
Riccabocca  entered  upon  the  terrace, 
with  its  stone  pavement  smoothed  and 
trim  as  hands  could  make  it.  Here, 
on  neat  stands,  all  his  favourite 
flowers  were  arranged.  Here  four 
orange  trees  were  in  full  blossom ; 
here  a  kind  of  summerhouse  or  Belvi- 
dere,  built  by  Jackeymo  and  himself, 
made  his  chosen  morning  room  from 
May  till  October;  and  from  this 
Belvidere  there  was  as  beautiful  an 
expanse  of  prospect  as  if  our  English 
Nature  had  hospitably  spread  on  her 
green  board  all  that  she  had  to  offer 
as  a  banquet  to  the  exile. 

A  man  without  his  coat,  which  was 
thrown  over  the  balustrade,  was 
employed  in  watering  the  flowers  ;  a 
mail  with  movements  so  mechanical 
— with  a  face  so  rigidly  grave  in  its 
tawny  hues — that  he  seemed  like  an 
automaton  made  out  of  mahogany. 

44  Giacomo,"  said  Dr  Riccabocca, 
softly. 

The  automaton  stopped  its  hand, 
and  turned  its  head. 

"  Put  by  the  watering-pot,  and 
come  here,"  continued  Riccabocca  in 
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Italian  ;  and,  moving  towards  the 
balustrade,  he  leaned  over  it.  Mr 
Mitford,  the  historian,  calls  Jean 
Jacques  u  John  James"  Following 
that  illustrious  example,  Giacomo 
shall  be  Anglifled  into  Jackeymo. 
Jackeymo  came  to  the  balustrade  also, 
and  stood  a  little  behind  his  master. 

44  Friend,"  said  Riccabocca,  44  en- 
terprises have  not  always  succeeded 
with  us.  Don't  yon  think,  after  all, 
it  is  tempting  our  evil  star  to  rent 
those  fields  from  the  landlord?" 
Jackeymo  crossed  himself,  and  made 
some  strange  movement  with  a  little 
coral  charm  which  he  wore  set  in  a 
ring  on  his  finger. 

44  If  the  Madonna  send  us  luck,  and 
we  could  hire  a  lad  cheap?"  said 
Jackeymo,  doubtfully. 

44  Pin  vale  un  presenU  che  due  fu- 
ton," said  Riccabocoo. — *4  A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

44  Chi  non  fa  quondo  pub,  nan  pub 
fare  quondo  nofe'-C  He  who  will 
not  when  he  may,  when  he  will  it 
shall  have  nay  ")— answered  Jackey- 
mo, as  scntentiously  as  his  master. 
44  And  the  Padrone  should  think  in  time 
that  he  must  lay  by  for  the  dower 
of  the  poor  signorina" — (young  lady.) 

Riccabocca  sighed,  and  made  no 

reply. 

44  She  must  be  thai  high  now!" 
said  Jackeymo,  putting  his  hand  on 
some  imaginary  line  a  little  above  the 
balustrade.  Riccabocca's  eves,  raised 
over  the  spectacles,  followed  the  hand. 

44  If  the  Padrone  could  but  see  her 
here"— 

44 1  thought  I  did!"  muttered  the 
Italian. 

44  He  would  never  let  her  go  from 
his  side  till  she  went  to  a  husband's," 
continued  Jackeymo. 

44  But  this  climate — she  could  never 
stand  it,"  said  Riccabocca,  drawing 


his  cloak  round  him,  as  ft  north  wind 
took  him  in  the  rear. 

44  The  orange  trees  blossom  even 
here  with  care,"  said  Jackeymo,  turn- 
ing back  to  draw  down  an  awning 
where  the  orange  trees  faced  the 
north.  "  See ! "  he  added,  as  he  re- 
turned with  a  sprig  in  full  bud. 

Dr  Riccabocca  bent  over  the  blos- 
som, and  then  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

44  The  other  one  should  be  there 
too,"  said  Jackeymo. 

44  To  die— as  this  does  already  I" 
answered  Riccabocca.  u  Say  no 
more." 

Jackeymo  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
and  then,  glancing  at  his  master,  drew 
his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  pause.  Jackeymo  was 
the  first  to  break  it. 

44  But,  whether  here  or  there,  beauty 
without  money  is  the  orange  tree 
without  shelter. — If  a  lad  could  be  got 
cheap,  I  would  hire  the  land,  and 
trust  for  the  crop  to  the  Madonna." 

44 1  think  I  know  of  snch  a  lad," 
said  Riccabocca,  recovering  himself, 
and  with  his  sardonic  smile  once 
more  lurking  about  the  corner  of  his 
month — u  a  lad  made  for  us !" 

44  Diavolo !" 

44  No,  not  the  Diavolo !  Friend, 
I  have  this  day  seen  a  boy  who— re- 
fused sixpence!" 

44  Cosa  stupenda!" —  (Stupendous 
thing!)  exclaimed  Jackeymo,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  and  letting  fall  the 
watering-pot. 

44  It  is  true,  my  friend." 

44  Take  him,  Padrone,  in  Heaven's 
name,  and  the  fields  will  grow  gold." 

44 1  will  think  of  it,  for  it  must  re- 
quire management  to  catch  snch  a 
bov,"  said  Riccabocca.  "  Meanwhile, 
light  a  candle  in  the  parlour,  and 
bring  from  my  bedroom — that  great 
folio  of  Machiavelli." 
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There  arc  two  little  specks  or  flaws 
in  this  very  scientific  age  of  oars 
which  it  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of. 
The  one  is  a  love  of  the  marvellous, 
which,  being  partly  expelled  from  re- 
ligion, is  reappearing  amongst  us 
under  the  mask  of  science.  The  other 
is  the  institution  of  elaborate  experi- 
ment, and  painstaking  observation, 
where  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such 
that  the  experiment  or  the  observa- 
tion can  yield  no  satisfactory  result ; 
so  that,  with  great  display  of  method 
and  inductive  process,  there  is  in  the 
end  no  stable  truth  arrived  at.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  and  phrenology  afford 
the  chief  arenas  for  the  display  of  these 
propensities,  though  they  may  be  also 
clearly  detected  elsewhere. 

Let  us  at  all  events  believe  the 
fact,  we  hear  it  often  exclaimed,  al- 
though it  may  seem  impossible  to  us, 
and  quite  inexplicable  in  the  present 
imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge. 
By  all  means.  Let  nothing  impede 
the  recognition  of  a  fact,  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  and  however  it  may 
derange  our  preconceptions.  But  we 
trace  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters 
to  believe  because  it  is  impossible— a 
disposition  to  admit,  with  surprising 
facility,  as  a  fact,  what  contradicts  the 
whole  course  of  human  experience. 
The  rules  of  evidence  are  relaxed  in 
favour  of  what  astonishes  and  be- 
wilders. It  is  forgotten  that  old  facts, 
whilst  they  continue  such,  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  new.  Advance,  by  all 
means,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  but  do  not  throw  away  the 
known  in  your  attempt  to  proceed. 
We  have  met  with  persons  who,  on 
what  appears  to  us  most  inadequate 
grounds,  have  admitted  it  as  a  fact, 
that  men  in  certain  conditions  see  ex- 
ternal objects  without  the  aid  of  light, 
or  the  organ  of  vision.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  the  recognition  of  a  fact 
which  contradicts  the  general  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  who  hitherto  have 
always  found  that  if  you  put  a  man's 


eyes  out  he  cannot  see.  They  make 
little  or  no' attempt  to  explain  the 
curious  phenomena  they  have  ob- 
served, so  as  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony and  consistency  with  our  previ- 
ous knowledge.  Full  of  admiration 
and  of  wonder,  they  adopt  this  as  their 
great  fact.  With  this  new  torch  in 
their  hands,  they  go  back  and  explore 
all  the  dark  recesses  of  history,  and 
find  new  facts  in  discarded  fables. 
Historical  evidence,  based  on  a  review 
of  the  general  tendencies  and  predis* 
positions  of  an  age,  is  at  once  dis~ 
inissed—-dismi8sed  pro  tatUo.  What- 
ever we  can  now  explain  is  fact.  As 
if  even  a  parallelism  between  the 
superstition  of  one  age  and  the  ad- 
vanced science  of  another  were  suffi- 
cient to  alter  the  nature  of  the  former, 
and  take  it  out  of  the  category  of 
false  belief.  We  have  somewhere  seen 
it  gravely  stated  that  the  Sybilline 
books  were  probably  true  prophecies 
— for  has  not  a  dair-voyant  prophe- 
sied? And  Livy's  ox,  that  so  often 
"  spoke  in  the  market-place,"  is  he  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  land  of  fable? 
He  was  manifestly,  you  say,  w  rap- 
port with  the  priests;  ana  we  only 
wait  for  an  analogous  case  of  the  mes- 
meric influence  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  ox. 

This  alacrity  to  give  credence  to  a 
fact  because  it  is  marvellous,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  not  scientific  With 
regard  to  that  other  infirmity  we  have 
noticed — the  sedulous  observation, 
and  the  application  of  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning,  upon  materials 
which  can  rive  no  satisfactory  result 
— we  would  instance  the  whole  scheme 
of  phrenology  as  one  glaring  ex- 
ample. 

To  investigate  the  brain  in  its  con- 
nection with  thought— to  scrutinise 
that  organ  which  flee  nearest  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  apparently 
their  proximate  cause  or  occasion,  al- 
ways acting  upon  our  mental  states, 
and  being  itself  reacted  on  by  our 
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mental  condition  and  culture — this 
was  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy 
objects  to  which  oor  experimental 
philosophers  could  devote  themselves. 
They  undertook  to  study  the  brain  in 
correspondence  with  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  thought.  And  how 
have  they  proceeded?  They  have 
fixed  all  their  eyes  upon  a  bone— on 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
external  skull,  which  they  know  well 
represent  no  corresponding  divisions, 
and  no  corresponding  elevations  'or 
depressions  in  the  brain  itself.  Every 
tyro  knows,  that  from  the  outward 
bone  or  case  you  can  only  judge  of 
the  general  size  and  shape  of  the  brain, 
which  lies,  with  all  its  labyrinth  of 
convolutions,  within  an  inner  case 
perfectly  smooth.  Nevertheless,  they 
nave  persisted  in  studying  these  in- 
equalities on  the  surface  of  the  bone 
in  connection,  for  the  most  part,  with 
those  inequalities  of  human  character 
which  are  of  so  vague  and  Indefinite 
a  nature,  that  no  two  persons  agree  in 
the  proportions  to  which  they  would 
assign  them  to  any  third  person. 
What  result  can  possibly  be  obtained 
from  experimental  philosophy  con- 
ducted alter  this  fashion  ? 

But  we  could  not  get  at  the  brain ; 
and  a  science  was  to  be  constructed. 
Here  is  our  bone.  Before  this  we 
can  sit  down  quite  at  our  ease,  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  we  can  map  it  out, 
and  measure,  and  delicately  manipu- 
late ;  and  here  are  human  characters, 
with  their  developed,  and  unde- 
veloped, and  half-developed  qualities, 
happily  of  most  elastic  material:  these 
and  our  bone  we  can  compare  together 
with  greatest  facility.  The  cap  always 
fits — always  with  a  little  stretching, 
which  you  see  plainly  time  and  other 
circumstances  might  so  easily  have 
given  it  Confess  that  the  brain,  in  its 
correspondence  with  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  could  not  have  been  more 
agreeably  studied.  Confess  that  there 
was  never  so  expeditious  a  mode  of 
creating  a  science.  A  few  years,  and 
a  row  of  plaster  casts,  and  the  brain 
and  the  mind  have  been,  at  once  and 
for  all  time,  fully  investigated.— Such 
is  the  best  account  phrenologists  could 
render  of  themselves  and  of  their 
labours. 

For  conspicuous  instances  of  con- 
scientious and  elaborate  investigation, 


where  the  materials  cannot  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  them,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  look  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans. At  least,  one  such  instance 
has  just  presented  itself  to  our  view 
in  the  Besearches  of  Baron  von 
Refchenbach,  lately  translated  by  Dr 
W.  Gregory.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  book  without  having  a  thorough 
confidence  in  the  good  faith,  the  per- 
fect integrity,  and  unwearied  industry 
of  the  author ;  but  we  rise  also  from 
the  work  with  the  impression  that  the 
author  has  ceased  to  be  master  of  his 
subject,  for  his  subject  has  got  the 
mastery  over  him.  All  his  deductions 
are  founded  on  certain  vague  inde- 
scribable sensations,  in  persons  either 
morbidly  sensitive  or  very  peculiarly 
sensitive.  He  makes  ingenious  and 
countless  experiments,  and  draws  the 
boldest  inferences  from  these  quite 
singular  sensations ;  and  all  the  while 
it  is  open  to  question  how  far  they 
may  arise  from  causes  within  the  pa- 
tient herself, — from  quite  other  causes 
than  those  which  he  is  so  skilfully 
arranging. 

Most  persons  have  heard  something 
of  the  Baron's  odylic  light.  Whoever 
is  curious  may  here  read  the  whole  of 
his  speculations,  so  far  as  he  has  yet 
published  them.  The  work  is  far 
from  being  uninteresting  or  fatiguing. 
The  Baron  details  bis  experiments  in 
an  historical  manner, — that  is,  in  the 
order  in  which  he  made  them,— so 
that  our  prospect  widens  as  we  pro- 
ceed, and  we  enter  into  the  increasing 
seal  of  the  experimentalist  This, 
and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Dr 
W.  Gregory  has  performed  his  part  of 
translator,  conspire  to  render  it  a  very 
readable  book.  But  when  we  had 
concluded  our  perusal  of  it,  and  asked 
ourselves  what  substantial  addition  we 
could  reckon  upon  having  made  to  our 
knowledge,  we  were  compelled  to 
confess,  that  if  we  had  closed  the 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter, 
or  treatise,  we  should  have  carried 
away  all  that  we  had  obtained  of 
that  description  from  the  whole  of  it. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  passes 
made  with  the  magnet  produce  certain 
sensations  upon  persons  of  highly 
nervous  temperament,  the  Baron  dis- 
covered that,  to  the  same  class  of 
persons,  the  magnet  was  hmumom. 
In  a  very  dark  room,  after  removing 
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the  armature  from  the  magnet,  beau- 
tiful flames  were  seen  to  spring  up. 
This  he  has  called  the  odylic  light;  the 
other  class  of  sensations  be  calls  odylic 
•sensations;  and  the  unknown  cause 
itself  he  calls  odyle. 

While   the   experiments   of    the 
Baron  relate  to  the  odylic  light,  we 
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teen  in  the  depth  of  night  by  k$  own  odylic 

But  when  we  quit  this  of  light  for 
the  other  odylic  sensations — (as  of  u  a 
warm  or  cool  aura,"  a  "dragging  or 
pricking  sensation,"  and  a  variety  of 
internal  feelings,  from  the  slightest  and 
most  evanescent  to  the  most  violent, 


seem  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of    terminatinginconvolsions) — and  com- 


certainty.  The  sensation  of  light  is 
very  distinct  from  all  others;  it  is 
one  on  which  his  patients  could  not 
be  mistaken — of  which  they  could 
give  him  an  intelligible  account  and 
faithful  testimony,  and  which,  above 
all,  they  could  distinctly  trace  to  the 
external  object  submitted  to  them. 
Neither  are  they  diseased  or  morbid 
persons  alone  whose  testimony  he  has 
received  for  the  presence  of  this  light, 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, he  found  to  be  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  magnet,  but  is  seen 
flaming  from  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
and  especially  from  the  human  hand. 
One  of  his  most  interesting  witnesses 
is  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Anschnets, 
who  is  described  as  "  a  powerful  man, 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  formerly, 
as  an  officer,  hardened  by  a  thousand 
military  labours  and  sufferings; — a 


mence  a  series  of  elaborate  experi- 
ments relating  to  these,  and  their 
production  in  morbid  persons  by  the 
exhibition  of  different  objects — we 
feel  that  we  are  treading  upon  air. 
How  far  the  organisation  of  the  patient 
herself  mingles,  as  cause  in  these  sen- 
sations, we  do  not  know.  In  the 
healthiest  person  the  blood  is  perpetu- 
ally coursing  through  the  veins,  and, 
by  its  stoppage  here,  by  its  swift 
flowing  there,  creating  internal  sensa- 
tions. Hold  up  your  hand  still  for  a 
moment,  and  attend  to*  your  sensa- 
tions—you will  feel  a  glow  at  the  tipe 
of  your  fingers,  which  you  had  never 
noticed  perhaps  before.  Even  in 
healthy  persona,  the  thinking  upon  a 
sensation  either  calls  it  up,  or  calls  up 
so  vivid  an  idea  that  we  mistake  Tt 
for  the  sensation:  as  every  one  has 
experienced  who  has  sat  m  a  room 


man  who  was  never  seriously  ill,  of    when  he  fancied  the  door  was  open ; 


middle  height,  rather  fair  than  dark, 
very  muscular,  distinguished  in  all 
athletic  exercises,  of  lively  and  ex- 
citable, but  susceptible  and  feeling 
temperament — in  short,  a  true  artist's 
nature."  This  gentleman,  after  being 
an  hour  in  the  dark  chamber,  saw  all 
the  odylo-luminou8  phenomena  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  his  patients 
had  done. 

"  He  is  a  painter,'*  continues  the  Baron, 
"  and  was  therefore  exactly  the  right  per- 
son, not  only  to  tell  and  describe  to  us 
what  he  saw,  but  also  to  do  what  no 
other  had  been  able  to  accomplish — 
namely,  to  represent  to  us  in  form  and 
colour  what  he  had  seen,  to  place  before 


he  felt  a  current  of  air  that  he  was 
sure  was  giving  him  cold;  he  has 
risen,  and  found  the  door  was  shut  all 
the  while.  Whence  came  that  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  that  he  felt  at  the  nape 
of  his  neck?  Now,  almost  all  the 
patients  on  whom  Baron  von  Beich- 
enbach  makes  these  experiments,  are 
afflicted  with  what  is  popularly  called 
nervous  maladies ;  and  we  need  hardly 
suggest  how  much  the  probability  is 
enhanced  of  their  internal  sensations 
arising,  in  many  instances,  from  dis- 
eased organisation  or  morbid  fancy. 

One  great  object  of  the  Baron  is  to 
connect  these  odylic  sensations  with 
terrestrial  magnetism.  His  patients 
suffer  much  when  they  lie  east  and 


us  an  image  of  that  which,  for  want  of    west ;  when  north  and  south,  "  in  the 


the  perceptive  power,  we  ourselves  in 
vain  long  to  behold.  One  morning,  when 
I  went  to  visit  him,  he  surprised  me  by 
exhibiting  a  black  picture,  or  rather 
tablet,  on  which,  at  first,  from  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  I 
saw  nothing.  But,  as  he  turned  it,  a 
nebulous  form,  delicate  and  aerial,  ap- 
peared on  the  background :  it  uxu  the 
countenance  of  his  beautiful  wife,  a$  dimly 


plane  of  a  magnetic  parallel/'  they  are 
at  ease.  After  mentioning  several 
cases  of  extraordinary  relief,  produced 
merely  by  a  change  of  position,  he 
continues — 


a 


All  these  patients  now  recollected 
how  painfUl  it  had  always  been  to  them 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
church.    All  Roman  Catholic  ohurohes 
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are  built  from  west  to  east,  to  that  the 
members  of  the  congregation  find  them- 
selves, when  opposite  the  altar,  in  the 
position  from  west  to  east ;  consequently, 
in  that  position  which  is,  to  sensitive  per- 
sons, of  all  others  the  most  intolerable. 
In  fact,  they  often  fainted  in  that  posi- 
tion in  church,  and  had  to  be  carried  out. 
At  a  later  period,  Mdlle.  Nowotny  could 
not  eren  bear  to  walk  in  the  street,  or  in 
the  garden,  in  the  direction  from  west  to 
east,  if  her  walk  lasted  bat  for  a  short 
time." 

"  At  a  later  period."  Does  not  this 
seem  to  indicate  what  we  have  been 
suggesting,  that  these  sensations  may 
have  been  cultivated  by  brooding  over 
them?  As  to  the  illness  which  a 
delicate  person  felt  in  church,  we  sup- 
pose this  may  be  easily  explained 
without  the  introduction  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.* 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
objects  which  he  finds  productive  of 
these  singular  sensations  is  itself  a 
rather  suspicious  circumstance.  At 
first  confined  to  a  few  substances,  he 
finds  at  length  that  everything  pro- 
duces them.  He  puts  one  end  of  a 
long  wire  into  the  hand  of  his  patient, 
and  coils  the  other  round  plants  —  or 
he  attaches  it  to  a  metal  plate  on 
which  an  animal  is  placed,  or  on  which 
the  sun  or  the  moon  shines — in  all 
cases  he  produces  bis  u  warm  or  cool 
atrra."  Heat,  in  its  odylic  action, 
produces  the  cool  aura. 

"  When  Mdlle.  Reichel  approached  a 
stove,  heated  by  means  of  a  lire  within  it, 
she  felt  it  indeed  warm,  when  rery  near 
it,  because  its  actual  heat  overpowered, 
in  its  effects  on  her,  the  peculiar  emana- 
tions abort  alluded  to,  especially  when 
the  stovo  was  of  iron.     But  only  a  few 


paces  further  of£  the  store  caused  a  vivid 
sensation  of  cold,  and  thai  stronger  as  the 
fire  burned  more  vigoroudu.  In  winter, 
when  she  suffered  from  frost,  and  tried  to 
warm  herself  at  earthenware  stoves,  it 
was  only  on  approaching  them  that  she 
felt  thoroughly  chilled ;  her  fingers,  al- 
ready stiff,  became  rigid,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  and  seek  to  warm  her- 
self by  walking  np  and  down  the  room, 
and  rubbing  her  hands." 

The  moon  gives  out  an  odylic 
influence ;  and  this,  we  need  not  say, 
is  immediately  seized  upon  to  explain 
the  effect  of  the  full  moon  upon 
lunatics.  But  not  only  the  moon,  the 
stars  also,  and  the  planets,  have  this 
influence.  We  are  not  informed  how  it 
was  that  his  patient  could  receive  the 
impression  from  a  planet  separate  from 
that  of  the  stars,  but  it  seems  that 
she  did,  and  could  distinguish  between 
them. 

"  When  Mdlle.  Retchel  was  out  in  a 
clear  night,  she  always  pointed  out  the 
milky-way  as  decidedly  cool  ;  as  also  the 
Pleiades,  the  Great  Bear,  and  others  ; 
and  in  general  the  starry  expanse  was 
felt  cool,  and  only  individual  stars  caused 
a  sensation  of  warmth.  These  were 
invariably  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
and  when  I  examined  them  with  the 
dyalite,  1  found  them  to  be  Saturn  with 
his  ring,  Jupiter  with  his  four  satellites, 
Venus — in  short,  always  a  planet.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  stars  shining 
with  borrowed  light  appeared  to  the 
patient  warm  ;  and  all  others,  shining 
with  their  own  light,  appeared  cool. 
This  coincided  very  beautifully  with  the 
previous  observations,  that  the  moon 
yielded  warmth,  the  sun  (and  therefore 
the  fixed  stars)  coolness.'* 

The     Baron    admits,    in    several 


*  Our  countryman,  Dr  Faraday,  will  be  rather  surprised  to  find  himself  gently 
reproached  by  the  Baron  for  neglecting  to  mention  these  experiments  in  connexion 
with  his  own  speculations  on  Dta-magnetum.  We  rather  suspect  that  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Baron  are  not  such  as  our  great  chemist  would  have  any  confidence  in  ; 
being  accustomed  to  appeal,  in  the  most  delicate  and  evanescent  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, to  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  and  not  to  the  sensations  of  a  few  peculiar  indivi- 
duals. Besides,  the  Baron's  patients  (a*  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware)  ought  to 
have  placed  themselves  east  and  west,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  current,  in 
order  to  have  *ugge«ted  or  confirmed  the  phenomenon  of  Dia- magnetism ;  whereas 
they  are  prompted  to  lie  north  and  south  along  and  in  the  magnetic  current.  This 
gentle  but  unreasonable  murmur  of  the  Baron's  speaks  much  to  our  mind — speaks  of 
a  certain  orer-sensitiveness  of  another  description  than  that  which  his  patients  mani- 
fested, and  betrays  how  utterly  lost  he  has  become  to  the  peculiar  and  treacherous 
nature  of  his  own  materials. 
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places,  that  he  does  not  find  the  same 
object  create  the  same  sensation  in  all 
his  patients ;  but  adds  that  each  one 
of  them  continued  consistent  in  her 
own  statement. 

"Mdlle.  Sturmann  found  a  bottle  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  a  piece  of  sulphur,  both 
hot ;  MdUe.  Reichel  found  them  both  cold  ; 
and  Mdlle.  Maix  felt  them  both,  when  on 
the  hand,  hot,  but  diffusing  in  every  direc- 
tion a  cool  aura.  They  all  agreed  in  this, 
that  they  perceived  a  variation  from  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  but  in  determining 
the  degree  of  this,  they  gave  me  different 
accounts  :  three  observers  made  three 
different  statements  ;  and  all  three  con- 
tinued at  all  times,  and  on  every  repeti- 
tion, to  be  consistent  each  with  herself." 

The  self-consistency  is  fortunate, 
but  who  is  to  decide  between  Mdlle. 
Sturmann  and  Mdlle.  Reichel  ?  Whe- 
ther the  stars  are  positively  odylic, 
'  or  negatively  odylic,  depends  entirely 
upon  them  to  decide. 

Many  of  his  experiments,  as  will  be 
expected,  relate  to  the  odylic  influence 
of  the  human  frame,  from  which  it 
very  abundantly  emanates. 

"When  I  raised  my  hands  towards 
Mdlle.  Reichel,  she  felt,  even  at  a  distance, 
my  left  hand  diffusing  warmth ;  my 
right,  coolness  on  her,  like  a  distant 
magnet.  Mdlle.  Atzmannsdorfer  felt  the 
same  thing  more  strongly.  When  I 
approached  Mdlle.  Reichel,  so  that  my 
right  side  was  next  to  her,  she  felt  me  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  cool ;  but  if 
my  left  side  was  next  her,  she  felt  me 
warm.  Not  only  the  hands,  but  the  whole 
side  of  human  beings,  are  respectively 
positive  and  negative." 

He  then  made  experiments  re- 
specting the  intensity  of  the  odyle 
influence,  and  its  variation  in  the 
courses  of  the  day.  Mdlle.  Reichel 
examined  his  hand  every  hour,  she 
found  the  influence  diminishing  before 
dinner,  and  increasing  after.  lie  ex- 
tended these  examinations  to  the 
hour  of  sleep. 

"  I  succeeded  in  persuading  Mdlle. 
Reichel,  by  explaining  to  her  the  scientific 
value  of  such  an  investigation,  and  the 
merit  she  would  have  in  making  it,  to 
come,  as  she  could  not  sleep,  every  hour 
during  several  nights,  to  my  bedside, 
while  I  slept,  to  examine  the  state  of  my 
hand,  and  to  note  the  result." 

From  these  examinations,  and  others 
made  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and 


on  his  forehead,  he  has  been  able  to 
construct  a  new  theory  of  sleep.  It 
seems  that  the  forehead  is  active  while 
we  are  awake,  and  the  hindhead  while 
we  are  sleeping.  There  is  no  absolute 
rest  during  sleep,  "  only  the  seat  of 
activity  is  changed."  The  vital  force 
shifts  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  to  the  posterior. 

"  In  the  same  degree  as  vitality  was 
active  during  the  day  in  the  forehead, 
it  predominates  during  the  night  in  the 
hindhead.  Vitality  is  just  as  active 
during  sleep  as  in  the  waking  state  ;  its 
direction  only  is  changed.  The  pheno- 
menon of  sleep  is  governed  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  brain,  probably  by 
the  cerebellum,  while  the  forehead  ceases 
from  its  mental  labour ;  and  when  the 
forehead  again,  under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  resumes  its  activity,  the  hind- 
head relinquishes  its  claims  on  the  vital 
energies." 

We  have  not  undertaken  to  give 
anything  approaching  to  a  summary 
of  the  experiments  or  theories  of  the 
Baron  von  Reichenbach ;  and  we 
shall  probably  be  thought  to  have 
justified  sufficiently  the  opinion  we 
ventured  to  pass  upon  his  scientific 
labours.  We  are  convinced  that  no 
man  can  conscientiously  examine  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  not 
be  led  to  the  discovery  of  *>me  truth, 
which  shall  be  found  sooner  or  later, 
and  in  connection  with  other  dis- 
covered truths,  to  have  its  value. 
We  are  very  far  firon  saying  that  the 
investigations  of  the  Baron  are  with- 
out utility  or  result ;  but  we  cannot 
help  perceiving  in  him  a  striking 
instance  of  zeal  not  wisely  directed. 
It  is  evident  to  us,  that  the  basis  he 
has  chosen  for  his  operations  cannot 
possibly  support  the  superstructure 
he  has  sought  to  rear  upon  it. 

To  revert  to  that  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous— which  we  have  noticed  as 
appearing  amongst  us  in  certain 
purlieus  of  the  region  of  science — we 
do  not  know  that  we  could  find  a 
more  flagrant  instance  of  it  than 
Mrs  Crowe  affords  us  in  her  Night 
Side  of  Nature.  This  is  a  collection 
of  ghost  stories,  tales  of  prophetic 
dreams,  presentiments,  wraiths, 
haunted  houses,  and  the  like,  with 
explanations  of  them,  founded  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  facta — 
that  the  ghost  is  indeed  an  objective 
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reality.  It  is  true  that  oar  authoress 
sometimes  speaks  doubtfully  of  the 
nature  of  her  .facts;  but  then  there 
are  so  many  of  them.  Out  of  all 
these  rotten  apples  there  must  be 
some  ripe  medlars;  and  then  have 
we  not  clairvoyance  and  German 
metaphysics,  so  that  we  can  now 
understand  what  a  ghost  is — what  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  when  this  husk  of  a  body  is 
thrown  off? 

Although  our  authoress  speaks  oc- 
casionally in  a  very  modest  strain  of 
of  her  materials,  and  on  one  occasion 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  (vol.  i.  p.  14,) 
"  I  freely  admit  that  the  facts  I  shall 
adduce,  as  they  now  stand,  can  have 
no  scientific  value;  they  cannot,  in 
short,  enter  into  the  region  of  science 
at  all,  still  less  into  that  of  philo- 
sophy;" yet,  when  fairly  launched 
upon  her  subject,  there  is  no  story  or 
fable  whatever,  of  ancient  or  of  mo- 
dern times,  which  she  does  not 
receive  as  credible — none,  certainly, 
which  she  rejects  as  false.  There  is 
no  tale  of  wonder — from  the  trans- 
formation of  the  heathen  gods  into 
bulls  and  swans,  to  the  mysterious 
breaking  of  crockery- waro  by  the 
Stockwell  Ghost — that  she  does  not 
press  into  her  service.  As  one  story 
always  throws  a  charming  light  upon 
another,  the  more  absurdities  you 
collect,  the  more  credible  do  they 
become;  they  explain  and  counte- 
nance each  other.  Those  trans- 
formations of  Jupiter  may  not  be 
altogether  facts  themselves,  but  still 
they  confirm  those  other  transforma- 
tions which  magicians  practised  by 
their  arts,  when  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  any  shape  they 
pleased. 

"  The  various  transformations  of  the 
gods,"  says  Mrs  Crowe,  "  into  eagles, 
bulls,  and  so  forth,  have  been  set  down  as 
mere  mythological  fables ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  founded  on  an  art, 
known  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
which  enabled  the  magician  to  take 
on  a  form  which  was  not  his  own,  so 
as  to  deceive  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends." — II.  p.  7. 

Mrs  Crowe  goes  through  her  task 

with  unflinching  bravery.     Nothing 

daunts  her.     "  Impossible!"  —  she, 

like  the  great  Frenchman,  does  not 

word.  But,  courageous  and 
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credulous  as  she  is,  there  are  moments 
when  she  manifests  a  certain  uneasi- 
ness, a  certain  misgiving.  Suspect- 
ing that  she  is  verging  upon  the 
ridiculous,  she  (as  people  generally 
do  in  that  position)  restores  herself 
by  becoming  very  angry  with  her 
opponents.  She  rates  them  for  their 
shallowness,  their  presumption,  and 
especially  for  their  want  of  "  humi- 
lity." She  scolds  them  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  very  unamiable  in  a 
lady,  if  there  were  not  the  ready 
explanation  for  it  which  we  have 
given. 

Very  happily  for  us,  we  have  not 
to  enter  into  the  old  questions,  so 
often  mooted,  with  respect  to  appari- 
tions, whether  or  not  Providence 
has,  in  these  later  times,  interposed 
to  permit,  or  commission,  a  spirit  to 
appear  from  the  unseen  world — to 
make  itself  visible  in  such  a  phantom,  * 
or  aerial  creation,  as  would  be  intelli- 
gible to  human  beings?  This  ques- 
tion, which  partakes  partly  of  a 
scientific,  and  partly  of  a  theological 
character,  we  have  not  here  to 
discuss.  Such  an  interposition  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  miracle.  It  is  to  be 
explained  only  by  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  will  and  power  of  the 
Creator.  Whether  such  a  miracle 
has  occurred  in  modern  times— or 
any  miracle  since  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity — we  repeat,  it  is  not 
here  our  province  to  decide.  We 
contend  only  against  the  scientific 
ghost — the  ghost  which  is  confessedly 
not  a  miracle — which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
We  prefer  the  old  psychological  ex- 
planations, which  saw  in  the  appari- 
tion a  mere  coinage  of  the  brain,  to 
those  explanations  which  later  science 
or  later  metaphysics  have  given  us, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  it  is  an 
objective  reality. 

Our  readers  will  be  anxious  at 
once  to  learn  what  conceptions  our 
authoress  has  formed,  or  has  gathered 
from  her  German  teachers,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind.  We  would 
not  venture  to  act  as  interpreter ;  but 
here  is  a  passage  from  which  as  much, 
we  believe,  may  be  collected  on  this 
subject  as  from  any  other. 

**  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
the  Scriptures  repeatedly  speak  of  man 
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as  a  tripartite  being,  consisting  of  spirit, 
soul,  and  body ;  and  that,  according  to 
St  Paul,  we  hare  two  bodies,  a  natural 
body,  and  a  spiritual  body  ;  the  former 
being  designed  as  our  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  external  world — an 
instrument  to  be  used  and  controlled  by 
our  nobler  parts." 

If  so,  we  have  four  parts,  a  spirit, 
soul,  and  two  bodies.  Bat  we  proceed. 

"Without  entering  into  the  subtle 
disputes  of  philosophers,  with  regard  to 
the  spirit,  a  subject  in  which  there  is  a 
standing  controversy  betwixt  the  disci- 
ples of  Hegel,  and  those  of  other 
teachers,  [we  rather  suspect  there  are  a 
good  many  standing  controversies,]  I 
need  only  observe  that  the  Scriptures 
seem  to  indicate  what  some  of  the 
heathen  sages  taught,  that  the  spirit  that 
dwells  within  us  is  the  spirit  of  God,  in- 
corporated in  us  for  a  period,  for  certain 
ends  of  His  own,  to  be  thereby  wrought 
out.  What  these  ends  are,  it  does  not 
belong  to  my  present  subject  to  consider. 
In  this  spirit,  so  imparted  to  us,  dwells, 
says  Eschenmayer,  the  conscience,  which 
keeps  watch  oxer  the  body  and  soul,  say- 
ing, *  Thus  shalt  thou  do  !  *  And  it  is  to 
this  Christ  addresses  himself,  when  he 
bids  his  disciples  become  perfect,  like 
their  Father  in  heaven.  The  soul  is  sub- 
ject to  the  spirit ;  and  its  functions  are 
to  will,  or  choose,  to  think,  and  to  feel, 
and  to  become  thereby  cognisant  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  ;  com- 
prehending the  highest  principle,  the 
highest  ideal,  and  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness. The  Ego,  or  7,  is  the  resultant 
of  the  three  forces,  Pneuma,  Psyche, 
Soma — spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

"  In  the  spirit  or  soul,  or  rather  in 
both  conjoined,  dwells  also  the  power  of 
spiritual  seeing,  or  intuitive  knowing; 
for  as  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  there  is  a 
spiritual  eye,  and  a  spiritual  ear,  and  so 
forth  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  all 
these  sensuous  functions  are  comprised  tn 
one  universal  sense,  which  does  not  need 
the  aid  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  most  efficient  when  most 
freed  from  them." — I.  p.  20. 

The  use  of  this  spiritual  body, 
with  its  universal  sense,  to  those  who 
have  the  facts  of  clairvoyance  and 
ghosts  to  deal  with,  may  easily  be 
conceived.  It  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  spiritual 
body  itself.  We  can  give  our  readers 
no  help ;  and  we  are  afraid  that,  if 
we  should  quote  every  fragment  in 
Mrs   Crowe's   book,    touching   this 


matter,  we  should  only  embroil  them 
in  greater  confusion. 

If  no  new  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward — and  we  have  heard 
of  none — in  favour  of  these  unearthly 
visitants,  it  is  not  such  metaphysics 
as  these,  or  anything  to  be  learnt  in 
the  mesmeric  science,  which  will 
render  the  ghost  more  credible  than 
heretofore.  But  how  will  you  ex- 
plain this  story?  we  are  repeatedly 
asked — how  account  for  that  t — how 
get  over  the  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony of  Mr  A  and  Mr  B?  Un- 
fortunately we  have  not  often  Mr 
A  or  Mr  B  before  us  to  examine. 
But  yon  who  advocate  the  ghost, 
have  you  ever  sat  before  a  conjurer, 
destroying  things  before  your  eyes, 
and  bringing  them  to  you  again  in  all 
their  pristine  entirety,  transporting 
his  card,  his  handkerchief— whatever 
he  pleases— to  any  spot  he  pleases  ? 
Surely  the  man  must  be  a  magician. 
And  if  yon  limited  your  reflections  to 
the  few  events  that  were  brought 
then  and  there  before  you,  this  must 
be  your  conclusion.  But  there  are 
certain  general  facts  which  a  wider 
experience  has  taught,  and  though 
yon  are  sorely  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered, you  are  yet  sure  that  if  you 
knew  all  there  might  be  much  curious 
matter  to  learn,  but  there  would  be 
no  magician.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  hear  of  authentic  stories,  touching 
these  spiritual  visitations,  we,  though 
sorely  puzzled,  are  quite  persuaded, 
that  if  we  knew  all  there  would  be 
many  curious  things  to  learn,  but 
there  would  be  no  ghost. 

Certain  general  facts  had  here  long 
ago  fortified  the  minds  of  most  men 
against  the  startling  effect  of  the  in- 
dividual fact,  or  what  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  such.  For  instance,  the 
general  fact  that  ghosts  always  com- 
port themselves  according  to  the 
notions  and  belief  of  the  generation  of 
mortal  men  whom  they  visit,  affords 
of  itself  sufficient  proof  that  they  arc, 
in  fact,  the  creations  of  those  mortal 
men.  In  classic  times,  the  ghost  re- 
turned to  earth  to  obtain  burial  for 
his  body  ;  he  could  not  pass  the  Styx 
till  it  had  received  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  returns  to  im- 
plore the  prayers  of  the  living  to 
redeem  it  from  Purgatory.   Amongst 
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a  Protestant  people,  where  prayers  for 
the  dead  are  not  deemed  orthodox,  no 
ghost  ever  returns  to  solicit  them,  nor 
does  he  show  any  remarkable  anxiety 
about  his  body,  though  it  may  lie  on 
the  dissecting-table,  or  have  been 
most  scandalously  treated  by  the 
sexton  of  the  parish  :  here  he  returns 
to  warn  of  approaching  death,  or  to 
convert  the  profligate.  That  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  should,  in  each  age, 
return  to  earth  to  teach  the  doctrine 
or  superstition  of  that  age,  is  surely 
proof  enough  that  it  is  the  living  who 
have  called  up  the  phantom,  who 
gave  it  the  form  it  wore,  who  gave  it 
the  speech  it  uttered. 

No  one  will  say  that  a  pagan  ghost 
does  find  a  river  Styx ;  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  ghost  does  go  to  Pur- 
gatory, whilst  a  Protestant  ghost  finds 
no  such  mid  territory.  No  one  will 
say  that  Odin  and  his  followers  are 
quaffing  wine  in  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies,  or  that  the  favoured  Mahom- 
medan  is  already  with  his  houris  in 
Paradise,  Even  Mrs  Crowe  does  not 
go  to  this  extent.  With  perfect  im- 
partiality she  adopts  the  pagan 
ghost ;  but  when  the  question  occurs 
to  her,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is 
so  extremely  solicitous  about  its  un- 
buried  body,  she  contents  herself  with 
answering  that  "  he  died  in  this 
faith,"  and  might  remain  in  it  for 
some  time  after.  Remain  in  it! 
would  he  not  go  to  see  if  there  was  a 
Styx  or  not  ?  Remain  in  it !  and 
with  that  "  universal  sense"  of  his, 
now  freed  from  the  a  obstructions"  of 
matter ! 

It  seems  to  us,  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  ghost  more  intelligible,  our 
ideas  of  the  condition  of  the  departed 
spirit  are  by  no  means  elevated  by 
Mrs  Crowe.  Our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves.  It  is  thus  she  com- 
mences her  work,  striking,  as  it  were, 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  : — 

CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  Temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  In  you  V'—l  Cor. 
iii.  16. 

"  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  certain 
notions  regarding  the  state  of  the  soul,  or 
the  immortal  part  of  man,  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  have  been 
generally  held  to  be  purely  mythological. 


Many  of  them,  doubtless,  are  bo  ;  and  of 

these  1  am  not  about  to  treat;  but  amongst 
their  conceptions  there  are  some,  which, 
ae  they  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  most  enlightened  persons  of  the 
present  age,  it  may  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider more  closely;  1  allude  here  particu- 
larly, to  their  belief  in  the  tripartite 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  According  to  this 
system,  there  were  the  Elysian  fields,  a 
region  in  which  a  certain  sort  of  happi- 
ness was  enjoyed  ;  and  Tartarus,  a  place 
of  punishment  for  the  punishment  for  the 
wicked  —  each  of  which  were,  compara- 
tively, but  thinly  inhabited.  Bat  there 
was  also  a  mid  region,  peopled  with  in- 
numerable hosts  of  wandering  and  mourn- 
ful spirits,  who,  although  undergoing  no 
torments,  are  represented  as  incessantly 
bewailing  their  condition,  pining  for  the 
life  they  once  enjoyed  in  the  body,  long- 
ing after  the  things  of  the  earth,  and 
occupying  themselves  with  the  same  pur- 
suits and  objects  as  had  formerly  consti- 
tuted their  business,  or  their  pleasure. 
Old  habits  are  still  dear  to  them,  and 
they  cannot  snap  the  link  that  binds  them 
to  the  earth. 

tt  Now,  although  we  cannot  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Charon  the  ferryman, 
Cerberus  the  three-headed  dog,  or  Alecto 
the  serpent-haired  fury,  it  may  be,  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  persuasion 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  that  which 
concerns  ns  all  so  nearly — namely,  the 
destiny  that  awaits  us  when  we  have 
shaken  off  this  mortal  coil — may  not  have 
some  foundation  in  truth ;  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  remnant  of  a  tradition 
transmitted  from  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  wrested  by  observation  from 
nature,  if  not  communicated  from  a 
higher  source  ;  and  also  whether  circum- 
stances of  constant  recurrence  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  nations,  frequently  observed 
and  recorded  by  persons  utterly  ignorant 
of  classical  lore,  and  unacquainted  indeed 
with  the  dogmas  of  any  creed  but  their 
own,  do  not,  as  well  as  various  passages  in 
the  Scriptures,  afford  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory  of  a  future  life;  whilst 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  natural  and 
convenient  explanation  of  their  mystery." 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  be  seduced 
into  anything  bearing  the  resemblance 
of  a  theological  controversy.  We 
leave  the  extract  to  speak  for  itself. 
We  turn  to  a  purely  psychological 
view  of  the  snbject. 

Much  reference  has  been  lately 
made  to  those  " spectral  illusions'7 
which  arise  from  the  disordered  brain ; 
bat  we  agree  with  Mrs  Crowe  in 
thinking  that  the  class  of  cases  of 
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supposed  supernatural  apparitions 
which  these  would  explain  is  very 
small.  Such  spectral  illusions  gene- 
rally stay  some  time  with  the  patient; 
they  are  seen  when  other  persons  are 
present ;  and,  if  the  patient  himself    concurrence,  whatever  there  may  be 
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often  objectionable  on  a  very  different 
ground;  it  is  used  in  cases  where 
there  is  a.  great  deal  more  than  a 
u  coincidence,"  and  where  there  is 
nothing  "  remarkable "  in  the  mere 


does  not  recognise  the  deception, 
others  see  that  he  is  deceived,  and 
probably  pronounce  him  to  be  mad, 
or  partially  mad.  Such  hallucina- 
tions sometimes  share  in  the  widely- 
used  name  of  imagination,  but  not 
very  correctly  ;  they  form  quite  a 
distinct  class  of  phenomena  from 
those  generally  understood  by  the 
term.  In  accounting  for  the  spectre, 
we  should  generally  have  recourse  to 
that  old  well-known  play  of  imagina- 
tion, which  to  the  flying  thief  converts 
every  bush  into  an  officer.  There  is 
nothing  more  surprising,  and  yet 
nothing  more  universally  recognised, 
than  the  operations  of  this  tricky  and 
potent  faculty.  He  who  wishes  to 
make  immediate,  present  trial  of  it,  can- 
not do  better  than  read  Mrs  Crowe's 
book  just  before  he  retires  to  bed. 
It  will  be  strange  if  he  have  not  some 
flitting  fancy  that  will  teach  him  how 
ghosts  are  propagated.  For  ourselves, 
we  had  been  reading,  on  one  such 
occasion,  her  terribly  interesting  chap- 
ter entitled  "  Dbppelgangers  and 
Self-Seeing,"  and  although  we  have 
it  not  to  report  that  we  saw  our  own 
image  seated  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 


in  the  nature  of  the  events.  A  person 
has  a  dream  or  a  presentiment,  with 
which  the  subsequent  event  coincides; 
but,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  ante- 
cedents of  that  event  were  the  ante- 
cedents which  governed  and  caused  the 
dream  or  the  presentiment.  The 
circumstances  of  our  external  life  are 
those  which  most  frequently  compose 
the  materials  of  our  dreams.  From 
them  the  dream,  from  them  the  event. 
What  marvel  if  these  sometimes  coin* 
tide? 

We  would  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  presenti- 
ment, m  that  anticipation  of  future 
disaster  for  which  the  person  who 
feels  it  cannot  assign  a  reasonable 
ground.  It  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
simplest  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind.  An  idea  occurs  either  of  some- 
thing which  might  happen  to  us,  or 
something  which  we  might  do.  If 
nothing  calls  off  the  attention,  we 
brood  on  such  an  idea  till,  in  the  one 
case,  it  excites  the  most  distressing 
feelings,  and  gives  rise  to  strangest 
fancies ;  and,  in  the  other,  it  impels 
us,  at  length,  to  perform  some  act 
which  may  be  either  a  quite  unmean- 


bed-side,  yet  the  question,  u  What  if    ing,  or  a  very  important  one.    Such 


we  should  ?  "  started  up  most  pro- 
vokingly,  just  as  we  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door.  If  we  have  not  said  it 
already,  we  ought  not  to  leave  it  any 
longer  unsaid,  that  Mrs  Crowe's  work, 
viewed  as  a  collection  of  stories  of  the 


is  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  which 
is  perpetually  occurring,  and  its  nature 
is  not  altered  because  it  occasionally 
happens  that  we  have  anticipated 
what  really  takes  place,  or  have  per- 
formed an  action  which  proves  to  be 


supernatural,  is  excellent.  Praise  of  of  extreme  importance, 
this  kind  she  will  not  probably  con-  The  far  most  interesting  topic  con- 
descend to  accept.  But  in  this  sub-  nected  with  these  so-called  super- 
ordinate  view,  as  a  repertory  of  natural  inquiries  is  the  dream,  with 
marvellous  matters,  it  is  at  once  the  its  neighbouring  condition  of  somnam- 


bcst  selected  and  the  most  varied  that 
we  have  ever  met  with.  Read  it 
through  to  the  end — if  you  have  once 
taken  it  up,  you  absolutely  must — 
although  you  may  be  in  as  ill  a 
humour  as  the  philosopher  in  Faust 
amongst  the  witches  on  the  Blocks- 
berg. 

Mrs  Crowe  thinks  that  the  phrase 
"  remarkable  coincidence  "  forms  a 
far  too  convenient  and  facile  an  ex- 
planation.    We  think  the  phrase  is 


bulism.  Here  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  studying  the  phenomena 
themselves.  We  confess  we  have  a 
strong  impression  that  if  the  dream, 
and  the  various  states  which  are 
included  in  the  vague  name  of  som- 
nambulism, were  accurately  studied, 
we  should  be  able  to  explain  all  that 
is  true,  or  established  fact,  in  the 
mesmeric  trance,  without  being  driven 
to  the  desperate  conclusion  that  men 
only  require  to  have  an  organisation 
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sufficiently  impaired  to  become  gods, 
or  like  to  gods,  in  their  attributes. 

The  train  of  thought  in  sleep  has 
been  viewed  as  more  closely  analogous 
to  the  waking  train  of  thought  than  it 
really  is.  The  dream  is  something 
more  than  a  reverie  in  the  dark,  as 
some  have  described  it ;  a  mere  train 
of  imaginary  thought,  held  together 
by  capricious  associations,  and  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  reality  because 
the  external  world  is  not  there  to  con- 
tradict it.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
perceptive  faculty  is  really  operating 
in  the  dream.  We  do  not  $ee  in  sleep, 
but  we  project  into  space,  and  thus 
oor  ideas  have  the  fixed  reality  of 
perception. 

The  moat  careful  analysis  of  per- 
ception leaves  us  (as  we  think  Reid 
and  Stewart  have  successfully  con- 
tended, in  opposition  to  the  French 
analysts)  in  possession  of  two  elements 
— the  sensative  and  the  perceptive 
power,  which  last  operates  as  a  conse- 
quence upon  the  sensation,  but  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  it.  Percep- 
tion, in  short,  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  animals,  takes  the  form  of 
an  instinct.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
measure,  he  learn*  to  see.  The  instinct 
is  not  so  complete — does  not  do  every- 
thing, and  immediately  for  him,  as  for 
some  animals — but  he  would  never 
learn  at  all,  if  he  did  not  share  in  this 
instinctive  power.  It  is  by  a  primary 
instinct  that  he  projects  an  image  into 
space.  Well,  this  primary  instinct, 
which  is  at  the  bidding  of  sensation 
while  we  are  awake,  is  at  the  bidding 
and  service  of  imagination  when  we 
are  asleep.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
dream-perception  which  is  not  seeing, 
but  which  is  very  different  from  mere 
imagination.  In  the  tamest  dreams, 
the  most  indifferent  objects,  mere 
household  furniture  and  the  like,  wear 
the  appearance  of  outward  reality. 
No  excitement,  no  emotion,  no  kindled 
imagination  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  illusion.  It  is  a  quiet,  unques- 
tioned reality  that  is  about  us.  We 
think  perceptively  in  our  dreams. 

And  now,  when  we  advance  from 
the  ordinary  dream  to  the  state  of 
somnambulism,  what  is  it  that  encoun- 
ters us?  In  combination  with  this 
dream- perception,  a  certain  propor- 
tion (which  varies  greatly  In  different 
cases)  of  the  waking  powers  of  thought 


and  sensation  is  retained.  The  som- 
nambulist has  a  world  of  his  own— so 
had  the  dreamer— oW  he  moves  about 
mit.  In  order  to  do  this,  however, 
his  dream-world  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fit  into,  and  coincide  with,  the 
actual  external  world.  The  necessity 
for  this,  at  every  moment  of  his 
action,  hetpe  the  two  in  harmony. 
His  sense  of  touch,  which  is  instantly 
excited,  acts  as  a  framework,  keeping 
the  picture  perpetually  within  its  pro- 
per compass  and  dimensions.  Pro- 
bably, also,  some  dim  intimations  of 
sight  come  to  him  either  through  the 
nearly-closed  lid,  or  that  open  fixed 
eyeball,  with  which  he  is  sometimes 
seen  moving  about. 

But,  as  we  remarked,  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  waking  powers  may 
be  combined  with  this  state  of  dream 
varies  extremely.  This,  we  appre- 
hend, must  form  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  investigation.  Some  hear,  and 
speak,  and  answer  questions  with 
more  or  less  coherence  in  this  state. 
In  such  persons  it  is  very  probable 
that  their  dream  itself,  and  all  their 
current  of  thought,  may  be  much 
influenced  bv  what  a  speaker  suggests 
to  them.  Others  seem  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  dream-world,  and  incapable 
of  holding  any  other  communication 
with  the  external  world,  except  such 
as  we  have  described  as  being  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  two  in  harmony ;  for 
though  the  somnambulist  may  dream 
the  most  familiar  scenes,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  his  dream-perception  and 
the  reality  should  so  exactly  tally  as 
-they  do,  unless  the  sense  of  touch 
were  at  all  events  present. 

The  mesmeric  trance  is,  amongst 
other  characteristics,  distinguished 
from  the  more  ordinary  cases  of 
somnambulism,  by  the  new  combina- 
tions it  presents  of  the  waking  and 
sleeping  powers.  Now,  studying  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  is  it 
hopeless,  or  chimerical,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  answers  extorted  from  the 
mesmerised  person  may  be  explained, 
and  yet  the  ciair-vouant  remain  the 
eommambuHett 

Our  readers  w  ill  remember  the  verv 
interesting  series  of  letters  which 
appeared  in  this  Magazine,  Om  the 
Truths  contamed  in  Popular  Supersti- 
tious, and  which  Dr  Mayo,  their  author, 
has  since  republished  u  a  separate 
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form.  In  a.  celebrated  case  of  som- 
nambulism, therein  referred  to,  a  young 
ecclesiastic  was  accustomed  to  rise  in 
his  sleep,  take  pen  and  paper,  and 
write  a  sermon.  "  To  -  ascertain 
whether  he  used  his  eyes,  the  arch- 
bishop interposed  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board between  the  writing  and  his 
face.  The  somnambulist  took  not  the 
least  notice,  but  went  on  writing  as 
before."  Here  would  be  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  seeing  without  eyes,  if 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  youth 
does  not  see,  but  is  occupied  by  his 
dream-perception.  "  Likewise,  if  they 
adroitly  changed  his  papers  when  he 
was  writing,  be  knew  it  if  the  sheet 
substituted  was  of  a  different  size  from 
the  former,  and  he  appeared  embar- 
rassed in  that  case.  But  if  the  fresh 
sheet  of  paper,  which  was  substituted 
for  that  written  on,  was  exactly  of 
the  same  size  with  it,  he  appeared  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  change."  In  the 
first  case,  the  harmony  between  his 
dream-world  and  the  external  world 
was  deranged ;  in  the  second,  it  was 
not.  "And  he  would  continue  to 
read  off  his  composition  from  the 
blank  sheet  of  paper  as  fluently  as 
when  the  manuscript  lay  before  him." 
Thus  we  see  the  somnambulist  making 
use  of  his  senses  in  subordination  to 
his  dream-perception :  he  holds  com- 
munication with  the  external  world, 
but  merely  to  arrange  and  render 
possible  that  visionary  world  which 
he  has  substituted  for  it. 

The  appearance  of  those  Letters  we 
have  alluded  to  in  our  pages  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  we  are  not  of 
that  order  of  captious  reasoners  who 
would  seek  to  stifle  any  scientific 
truth,  however  startling  a  character  it 
may  assume.  We  are  only  anxious 
for  sober  and  searching  investigation. 
On  the  wide  field  of  mesmerism  we 
cannot  here  enter.  We  believe  the 
facts  brought  to  light  through  its  in- 
strumentality are,  many  of  them, 
highly  curious,  leading  necessarily  to 
novel  views,  and  that  all  of  them  are 
well  worthy  of  examination.  But, 
with  regard  to  what  are  denomi- 
nated the  higher  developments  of  the 
mesmeric  trance — far-seeing  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  or  whatever  of  this 
miraculous  nature  is  embraced  under 
the  name  of  clairvoyance — we  cer- 
tainly do  desiderate  a  far  more  strin- 


gent evidence  before  we  can  admit 
them  to  the  character  of  facte.  Aa  to 
the  stories  current  in  society,  and 
which,  from  the  reports  of  others  than 
„the  observers  themselves,  find  their 
way  into  print,  they  are  worth  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. What  appears  to  the  narrator 
as  a  trivial  circumstance,  introduced 
perhaps  unintentionally,  or  with  the 
mere  desire  to  makethe  narrative  more 
intelligible,  and  somewhat  more  artis- 
tically complete,  may  alter  the  whole 
nature  of  the  case,  scientifically  con- 
sidered. Besides,  without  being  at 
all  morose  or  hypercritical,  it  must  be 
said,  and  we  must  all  confess  it,  that 
whosoever  undertakes  to  tell  a  good 
story  becomes  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  it,  and  puts  in  practice,  in 
some  measure,  his  skill  as  an  artist  or 
an  advocate.  He  likes  to  make  you 
believe,  though  he  may  have  doubts 
himself:  he  often  ends  his  narrative 
with  a  far  greater  faith  in  it  than  he 
had  commenced.  Out  of  the  pale  of 
evidence,  also,  must  at  once  be  thrust 
all  those  public  exhibitions  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit.  We  have 
attended  three  or  four  of  them.  In  all 
we  traced  evidence  of  trick  and  im- 
posture—evidence that  would  have 
convicted  the  exhibitors  before  any 
jury  in  the  country.  In  all  of  them 
we  also  witnessed  what  was  most  ex- 
traordinary and  utterly  inexplicable. 
But  the  lowest  cunning  is  capable  of 
practising  the  most  complete  decep- 
tion. Faith  in  a  scientific  fact  must 
not  surely  depend  upon  ability  to  de- 
tect imposture  of  this  description. 
Scientific  investigation  is  at  an  end 
the  moment  such  a  matter  as  this  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  mere  exhi- 
bitor. 

Take  away  all  second-hand  reports, 
and  all  the  marvels  of  the  exhibition- 
room,  and  the  facts  that  would  remain 
would  not,  we  suspect,  be  such  as 
would  require  us  to  believe  in  a  quite 
new  order  of  powers  in  the  human 
being.  Dr  W.  Gregory,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  translation  of  Von  Relch- 
enbach's  work,  says  of  these  cases  of 
clairvoyance — "  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  seen  these."  He  gives  his  testi- 
mony indeed  to  the  credit  of  others 
who  have  been  more  fortunate ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that,  just  as  in  pro- 
portion as  the  observer  is  a  man  of 
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science  is  the  rarity  with  which  such 
cases  appear  before  him. 

To  return  to  Mrs  Crowe  and  her 
prodigies.  We  have  said  that  her 
book  is  highly  entertaining  as  a  repo- 
sitory of  wonders  of  all  kinds,  yet  by 
onr  own  dry  lucubrations  we  shall 
probably  leave  the  reader  under  a 
very  contrary  impression.  We  mast 
retrieve  our  error  by  making  some 
quotations  from  the  more  captivating 
portion  of  her  work.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  her  chapter  on 
41  Doppelganger."  Here  is  a  story 
which  some  German  professor — the 
name  is  not  given — is  said  to  have  re- 
lated in  his  class-room  as  a  substitute 
for  a  lecture  on  theology.  We  are 
sure  that  the  students  must  have 
thought  it  an  admirable  substitute ; 
perhaps  the  professor  also  found  it  a 
convenient  one. 

"  Not  long  since,  a  professor,  I  think 
of  theology,  at  a  college  at  Berlin,  ad- 
dressed his  class,  saying  that,  instead  of 
his  usual  lecture,  he  should  relate  to  them 
a  circumstance  which,  the  preceding 
evening,  had  occurred  to  himself,  belie  v- 
ing  the  effects  would  he  no  less  salu- 
tary. 

"  He  then  told  them  that,  as  he  was 
going  home  the  last  erening,  he  had  seen 
his  own  image,  or  double,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  He  looked  away  and 
tried  to  avoid  it,  but  finding  it  still  ac- 
companied him,  he  took  a  short  cut  home, 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  it,  wherein  he 
succeeded,  till  he  came  opposite  his  own 
house,  when  he  saw  it  at  the  door. 

"  It  rang,  the  maid  opened  ;  it  enter- 
ed ;  "he  handed  it  a  candle,  and  as  the 
professor  stood  in  amazement  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  he  taw  the  light  pass- 
ing the  windows,  as  it  wound  its  way  up 
to  his  own  chamber.  He  then  crossed 
orer  and  rang ;  the  servant  was  naturally 
dreadfully  alarmed  on  seeing  him,  but 
without  waiting  to  explain  he  ascended 
the  stairs.  Just  as  he  reached  his  own 
chamber  he  heard  a  loud  crash,  and,  on 
opening  the  door,  they  found  no  one 
there,  but  the  ceiling  had  fallen  in,  and 
his  life  was  thus  saved.  The  servant 
corroborated  this  statement  to  the  stu- 
dents; and  a  minister,  now  attached  to 
one  of  the  Scotch  churches,  was  present 
whoa  the  professor  told  bis  tale.  Without 
admitting  the  doctrine  of  protecting 
spirits,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
latter  circumstances." 

In  this  case  we  see  a  protecting 
spirit  is  introduced ;  but  the  majority 


of  instances  of  the  Doppelganger  are 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  tho 
"spiritual  body"  escapes.  But  we 
had  better  give  an  example,  for  we 
feel  ourselves  quite  unable  to  act  as 
interpreter  in  this  matter : — 

*  A  case  of  what  is  called  spectral  illu- 
sion is  mentioned  by  Dr  Paterson,  which 
appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  1  am  treating  of.  One  Sun- 
day evening  Miss  N.  was  left  at  home, 
the  sole  inmate  of  the  house,  not  being 
permitted  to  accompany  her  family  to 
church,  on  account  of  her  delicate  state  of 
health.  Her  father  was  an  infirm  old 
man,  who  seldom  went  from  home,  and 
she  was  not  aware  whether,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  gone  out  with  the  rest  or 
not.  By  and  by  there  came  on  a  severe 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
and  Hiss  N.  is  described  as  becoming 
very  uneasy  about  her  father.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  Dr  Paterson 
says,  she  went  into  the  back  room,  where 
he  usually  sat,  and  there  saw  him  in  his 
arm-chair.  Not  doubling  but  it  was  him- 
self, she  advanced  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  but  her  hand  encoun- 
tered vacancy ;  and,  alarmed,  she  retired. 
As  she  quitted  the  room,  however,  she 
looked  back,  and  there  still  sat  the  figure. 
Not  being  a  believer  in  what  is  called 
'the  supernatural,'  Miss  N.  resolved  to 
overcome  her  apprehensions  and  return 
into  the  room,  which  she  did,  and  saw 
the  figure  as  before.  For  the  space  of 
folly  half  an  hour  she  went  in  and  out 
of  the  room  in  this  manner  before  it  dis- 
appeared. She  did  not  see  it  vanish,  but 
the  fifth  time  she  returned  it  was  gone. 
Dr  Paterson  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this 
story,  and  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mere 
illusion  occurs  to  him,  though  the  lady 
had  never  before  or  since,  as  she  assured 
him,  been  troubled  with  the  malady.  It 
sea**  to  me  muck  more  likely  that,  when 
the  storm  came  on,  the  thoughts  of  the 
old  man  would  be  intensely  drawn  home- 
wards— ho  would  naturally  wish  himself 
in  his  comfortable  arm-chair— and  know- 
ing his  young  daughter  to  be  alone,  he 
would  inevitably  feel  some  anxiety 
about  her,  too.  There  was  a  mutual  pro- 
jection of  their  spirits  towards  each  other ; 
and  the  one  that  was  moat  easily  freed 
from  its  bonds  was  seen  where,  in  the 
snirit,  it  actually  was  ;  for,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  spirit  out  of  the  lean,  to  whom 
space  it  annihilated,  must  be  where  its 
thoughts  and  sJbctiona  are,  for  its 
thoughts  and  affections  art  tUc*/." 

That  last,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
favourite  idea  of  Mrs  Crowe's;  it 
was  also  a  pet  playthiagof  one  David 
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Hume.  He  laboured  to  show,  in  his 
metaphysical  speculations,  that  the 
train  of  sensation,  thought,  emotion, 
was  all — that  there  was  no  proof  of 
any  such  entity  as  mind  or  spirit.  Can 
Mrs  Crowe,  who  believes  in  four 
entities — spirit,  soul,  and  two  bodies — 
entertain  the  same  metaphysical  spe- 
culations ?  What  can  she  mean  ?  As 
the  children  say, — we  give  it  up. 

We  observed  how  differently  the 
ghost  behaves  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  same  age,  we  may 
remark,  that  he  is  quite  a  different 
creature  according  to  the  different 
society  he  moves  in.  Amongst  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate  he  is  often,  to 
profane  eyes,  a  most  grotesque  and 
absurd  personage ;  in  the  presence  of 
people  of  taste  and  refinement  he  be- 
comes quite  poetical.  One  would 
think  that  the  very  nature  of  those 
impostures  which  low,  cunning,  igno- 
rant people  devise  for  the  terror  of 
others,  were  sufficient  to  prove  them 
to  be  impostures.  We  have  a  long 
story  (vol.  ii.  p.  171)  of  a  spirit 
haunting  an  old  woman  in  a  prison 
at  Weinsberg.  It  matters  not  what 
officials  have  pnt  their  names  to  the 
report.  It  is  manifest  that  they  were 
imposed  on  by  a  low  crafty  woman. 
Her  ghost  is  really  a  most  filthy  and 
disgusting  ghost, — none  but  such  as  a 
most  filthy  and  disgusting  creature 
could  have  devised : — a  brutal  spectre 
sucking  at  her  month  for  prayers,  and 
stinking  horribly.  Turn  from  such 
an  odious  account  to  the  spectral 
visitation  of  a  gentleman,  and  per- 
haps a  poet,  the  Rev.  H.  A , 

rector  of  Greystoke.  The  apparition 
here  is  quite  beautiful.  As  this  also 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  attested 
stories  in  the  book,  we  shall,  in  every 
respect,  do  well  in  quoting  it.    The 

proprietor  of  C Castle  appears  to 

have  furnished  the  materials  him- 
self to  Mrs  Crowe.  To  this  castle 
—which,  we  must  mention,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted, 
41  unaccountable  reports  of  appari- 
tions, and  extraordinary  noises  con- 
stantly" being  bruited  about— came 

the  Rev.  Henry  A ,  of  Redbnrgfa, 

and  rector  of  Greystoke,  and  Mrs 

A ,  his  wife,  with  the  intention  of 

making  a  visit  of  some  days.  They 
slept  there  one  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  before  the  breakfast   was 
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over,  their  carriage  had  been  ordered, 
and  dashed  up  to  the  door  in  great 
haste.  To  the  surprise  of  their  host 
they  took  their  departure  immediately. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards 
that  he  learned  the  cause  of  their 
sudden  flight.    The  relation  is  given 

in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  H.  A 

himself. 

*  Soon  after  we  went  to  bed,  we  fell 
asleep  :  it  might  be  between  one  or  two 
in  the  morning  when  I  woke.  I  observed 
that  the  fire  was  totally  extinguished  ; 
but  although  that  was  the  case,  and  we 
had  no  light,  I  saw  a  glimmer  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  which  suddenly  increased  to 
a  bright  flame.  1  looked  out,  apprehend- 
ing that  something  had  caught  fire,  when, 
to  my  amazement,  I  beheld  a  beautiful 
boy,  olothed  in  white,  with  bright  looks, 
resembling  gold,  standing  by  my  bedside, 
in  which  position  he  remained  some  mi- 
nutes, fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  mild 
and  benevolent  expression.  He  then 
glided  gently  away  towards  the  side  of 
the  chimney,  where  it  is  obvious  there  is 
no  possible  egress,  and  entirely  disap- 
peared. I  found  myself  again  in  total 
darkness,  and  all  remained  quiet,  until 
the  usual  hour  of  rising.  I  declare  this 
to  be  a  true  account  of  what  I  saw  at 
Castle,  upon  my  word  as  a  clergy- 
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man. 

We  have  already  observed,  that 
Mrs  Crowe  does  not  confine  herself 
to  any  one  particular  class  of  prodi- 
gies. Every  kind  of  snperstition, 
fable,  charm,  and  incantation — what- 
ever, in  short,  contradicts  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  receives  from  her  a 
favourable  reception.  Of  course,  we 
must  refer,  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself,  if  they  would  know  half  the 
wonders  it  contains — wonders  both  of 
fact  and  of  theory.  There  is  one  little 
story,  however,  which,  amidst  this 
44  reign  of  terror,"  procured  for  us  so 
hearty  a  laugh,  from  its  most  exquisite 
absurdity,  that  we  must  communicate 
it  to  them.  Both  story  and  comment 
are  excellent  —  are  unsurpassable. 
With  this  extract,  therefore,  we  will 
close  our  notice  of  The  Night  Side  of 
Nature. 

"Dr  Ennemoeer  mentions  a  curious 
instance  of  this  aeHo  in  dUtans,  or  far- 
working*  It  appears  that  Van  Heunoot 
having  asserted  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  extinguish  the  life  of  an  animal 
by  the  eye  aloae,  (ocvttf  intemtit)  Rous- 
seau, the  naturalist,  repeated  the  exptri- 
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meat  when  in  the  East,  and  in  this  man- 
ner killed  several  toads ;  bat  en  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  whilst  trying  the  same 
experiment  at  Lyons,  the  animal,  on  find- 
ing that  it  eonld  not  escape,  fixed  its  eyes 
immoTably  on  Aim,  so  that  he  fell  into  a 
fainting  fit,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
He  was  restored  by  means  of  tberiacum 
and  riper  powder — a  truly  homoeopathic 
remedy  !  However,  we  here  probably  see 
the  origin  of  the  nniTersal  popular  persua- 
sion, that  there  is  some  mysterious  pro- 


perty in  the  eye  of  a  toad  ;  and  also  of 
the  so-called  superstition  of  the  etU  e«v." 
—II.  16. 

The  origin!  Have  there  been  many 
Rousseaus  done  to  death  by  fookiug 
at  a  toad?  One  caa  form  some  glim- 
mering notion  of  the  professor's  agita- 
tion, Raxing  himself  into  frenzy,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  toad.  One  wonders 
what  the  toad  thought  of  the  professor 
as  it  looked  on  ' ' 
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If  we  have  abstained,  daring  the 
last  few  months,  from  direct  reference 
to  the  proposed  cosmopolitan  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Products  of  Industry, 
regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  said,  it  has  been  rather 
from  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  most 
distant  imputation  of  hasty  judgment, 
than  from  any  indifference  regarding 
a  scheme,  which  cannot  foil  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
.the  British  nation.  We  were  desirous 
that  a  project,  in  which  the  Prince 
Consort  had  taken  so  lively  an 
interest,  should  receive  fair  and 
deliberate  consideration  from  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  that, 
though  somewhat  hastily  broached, 
it  should  not  be  discountenanced,  at 
all  events,  before  its  details  and  pro- 
posed conditions  were  distinctly  laid 
Wore  the  public.  We  have  adhered 
to  our  resolution  of  maintaining 
silence,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  various  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  projected  show,  which 
have  appeared  to  us  injudicious,  if 
not  equivocal,  in  their  aspect.  The 
system  of  itinerant  lecturing  and 
peripatetic  persuasion  which  has  been 
adopted,  seems  calculated  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  a  plan  recom- 
mended by  such  distinguished  patro- 
nage, and  stated  to  be  fraught  with 
marvellous  advantages  to  the  artisans 
and  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom. 
If  it  were  so,  surely  there  would  be  no 
need  to  use  such  violent  exertion  for 
the  raising  of  the  sum  required.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 
even  double  that  sum,  is  no  enormous 
contribution  from  the  moneyed  and 


manufacturing  classes  for  the  further- 
ance of  a  national  object :  and  if  the 
scheme  really  possessed  that  intrinsic 
merit  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  its 
supporters,  and  was  calculated  to  give 
new  impulse  and  vitality  to  many  of 
our  most  important  branches  of  indus- 
try, it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  withheld. 
The  English  are  not  a  niggardly 
people,  nor  are  they  insensible  to  their 
own  interest,  especially  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  Neither  are  they  dis- 
inclined to  adopt  any  view  which  has 
the  implied  sanction  of  Royalty  and 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  rank. 
The  name  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty,  attached  to  any  scheme  of 
charity  or  benevolence  —  and  how 
often  are  such  schemes  so  honourably 
recommended—is  almost  held  to  be  a 
sure  guarantee  for  its  success.  Thou- 
sands are  ever  ready  to  imitate  so 
splendid  an  example,  and  to  contri- 
bute, however  humbly,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work,  which  is  not  only 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  but  interesting 
to  their  beloved  Queen.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  all  these  motives  should, 
and  obviously  would  have  resulted  in 
most  liberal  donations,  if  the  object 
proposed  had  been  really  as  merito- 
rious as  its  supporters  have  invariably 
assumed.  But  no  such  acknowledg- 
ment has  been  given  on  the  part  of 
the  public  No  enthusiasm  has  been 
manifested  even  by  those  classes  of 
the  community  who  might  be  assumed 
to  be  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  even 
the  wandering  canvassers  have  been 
forced  to  admit,  that,  both  in  country 
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and  in  town,  an  unaccountable  apathy 
prevails. 

We  have  said  that  this  method  of 
despatching  gentlemen,  however  emi- 
nent and  well  qualified  they  may  be, 
to  expound  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  this  gigantic  Exhibition,  appears 
to  us  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
a  great  national  undertaking.  It  is 
certainly  a  confession  that  there  has 
been  no  spontaneous  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  British  nation — no 
anxiety  to  contribute  to  a  scheme, 
which  either  is  or  is  not  calculated  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  But  there 
is  even  more  than  this.  Unless  a 
serious  and  even  wicked  calumny  has 
been  propagated,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  cogent  but  unusual  arguments 
have  been  employed,  especially  in 
London,  to  procure  subscriptions  from 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen.  We  hope 
tli  at  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  we  are 
morally  certain  that  the  employment 
of  such  means  would  be  indignantly 
reprobated  by  the  illustrious  person- 
age whose  name  is  identified  with 
the  scheme.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  are  always  to  be  fonnd, 
connected  with  every  project,  un- 
scrupulous and  injudicious  persons 
who  consider  all  means,  short  of 
downright  dishonesty,  justifiable  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  who 
are  silly  enough  to  look  upon  their 
custom  as  a  favour  little  short  of 
patronage,  in  return  for  which  they 
arc  entitled  to  expect  that  a  certain 
degree  of  deference  shall  be  yielded  to 
their  wishes  when  expressed.  The 
annals  of  Whig  electioneering  afford 
many  notable  instances  of  this  de- 
grading theory  being  carried  into 
practical  effect ;  and  we  observe  that 
repeated  complaints  have  been  made 
of  similar  concussion  used  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  In  any  case  this  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  is  doubly 
obnoxious  when  the  object  is  to 
secure  support  for  a  scheme  which 
the  tradesman  in  his  heart  believes 
must  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  community.  Notwithstanding 
this  undue  pressure,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  amount  or  extent ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  lecturing,  and 
canvassing,  and  placarding,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  several  months ;  not- 
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withstanding  the  appeals  to  workmen 
for  their  pence,  as  well  as  to  master 
manufacturers  for  their  gold— the  fact 
is  evident,  that  the  nation  is  not  re- 
sponding to  the  call ;  that  it  will  not 
voluntarily  contribute  a  sufficiency  to 
defray  the  estimated  expenses  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  that  it  considers  the 
Exhibition  itself,  to  use  the  very 
mildest  term,  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
pensive toy. 

Whether  we  are  rich  enough,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  indulge  in 
such  costly  playthings,  is  a  point 
which  we  apprehend  more  than  the 
subscribers  should  consider.  Viewing 
this  merely  as  a  private  or  joint-stock 
enterprise,  we  should  have  little  right 
to  do  more  than  to  test  its  utility  by 
the  objects  which  it  proposes  to 
accomplish.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  to  prevent  people  from 
holding  such  an  exhibition,  or  from 
throwing  away  their  money  upon  any 
whim  which  they  may  magnify  into 
a  national  object.  But  this  under* 
taking  is  not  fenced  by  the  exclusivo- 
ness  of  private  enterprise :  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  and  by 
the  Legislature  so  far,  that  the  Tariff 
is  to  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  foreign 
articles  intended  for  competition  at 
the  show.  The  customs-duties  are 
on  this  occasion  to  be  suspended; 
consequently  every  man  in  the  nation 
has  an  interest,  in  respect  of  altera- 
tion of  the  revenue.  So  far  it  is  a 
public  concern ;  and  we  fear  much, 
from  the  intrepidity,  not  to  say  reck- 
lessness, with  which  the  scheme  is 
pushed — notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  voluntary  contributions,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  whole  of  the  deficit  will 
be  asked  for  from  the  public  purse. 
This  is  no  extravagant  conjecture. 
It  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  all 
such  semi-official  projects.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  make  the  country  so 
far  participate  in  the  scheme,  that  a 
Minister  may  hereafter  find  most 
plausible  reasons  for  maintaining  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  consider  themselves 
bound  by  an  implied  contract,  and 
generously  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency by  including  it  in  the  public 
estimates. 

Against  any  such  attempt  we  are 
entitled  emphatically  to  protest. 
This  scheme  has  not  originated  with) 
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Parliament,  and  no  relaxation  of  cus- 
toms-duties  which  may  be  made  in 
furtherance  of  it,  can  be  construed 
into  an  obligation  to  relieve  its  authors 
of  their  individual  responsibility. 
Lord  John  Russell  may  rely  upon  it 
that  he  will  not  be  held  blameless  if 
he  has  failed  to  intimate  that  in  no 
event  whatever  will  he  give  his  con- 
sent to  a  vote  of  public  money  for  any 
purpose  of  the  kind.  The  tenor  of 
recent  conversations  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  evasive  tone  of  the 
Ministerial  replies  to  all  direct  ques- 
tions upon  this  point,  are  calculated 
to  inspire  very  serious  apprehensions 
as  to  the  course  which  may  be  pur- 
sued in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  subscriptions  hitherto  intimated 
will  not  nearly  cover  the  expense 
even  of  the  building ;  and  if  the  pre- 
miums are  to  be  fixed  on  that  large 
scale,  and  with  that  liberality,  which 
is  indispensable  to  secure  the  general 
transmission  of  foreign  works  of  art, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  calculate  the 
whole  amount  of  the  cost.  As  to  the 
probable  returns  of  the  show-money 
to  be  collected  at  the  doors,  the  com- 
mittee are  wholly  in  the  dark.  They 
may  possibly  have  consulted  Mr  Bar- 
nura,  the  most  experienced  modern 
authority  in  that  line,  as  to  the  usual 
profits  of  exhibitions ,  but  we  appre- 
hend that  the  present  must  be  consi- 
dered as  rather  an  exceptional  case. 
Private  exhibitors,  finding  that  the 
public  are  so  slack  and  tardy  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  scheme,  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  incur  any  large 
amount  of  responsibility.  Assuming, 
as  the  committee  do,  that  the  object  is 
a  national  one,  they  might  with  perfect 
good  taste  decline  to  proceed  further 
than  the  mere  initiative,  without  a 
positive  assurance  of  national  support, 
given  in  the  tangible  form  of  money 
sterling  of  the  realm.  They  have,  how- 
ever, pursued,  and  are  pursuing,  an 
opposite  coarse.  Without  waiting  until 
their  subscription-list  is  full — we  ought 
rather  to  say,  having  just  waited  long 
enough  to  ascertain  that  it  never  will 
be  filled — they  are  making  actually 
preparations  for  the  Exhibition; 
appropriating  a  site,  deliberating  upon 
estimates,  and  acting  altogether  as  if 
they  had  received  some  assurance 
o       what  may,  they  shall  be 


relieved  from  all  manner  of  responsi- 
bility. We  do  not  say  that  any 
such  assurance  has  been  given ;  but, 
viewing  the  late  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  connection  with  the  noto- 
rious want  of  funds,  and  with  the 
ambiguous  language  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Treasury  bench,  we  cannot 
conceal  our  suspicion  that  they  are 
acting  under  the  impression  that  the 
public  will  ultimately  be  the  pay- 
master. To  this  we  object  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  and  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  the  objection  will 
be  loudly  and  generally  echoed.  We 
have  already  been  taxed  far  too  much 
for  the  gratification  of  whims  and 
crotchets.  That  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment, is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  that  necessity  will  become 
more  terribly  apparent  every  year,  so 
long  as  we  persist  in  the  egregious 
folly  of  depressing  the  value  of  pro- 
duce, and  consequently  of  labour, 
whilst  we  maintain  the  metallic  stan- 
dard. Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  all 
are  agreed  as  to  economy;  salaries 
are  being  cut  down  on  every  band, 
and  expensive  establishments  re- 
duced. It  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  those  reductions  can  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  effect  any  sensible 
diminution  in  the  burden  of  taxation ; 
and  on  that  point  we  entertain  a  very 
strong  opinion  indeed.  We  regard 
this  unusual  spirit  of  retrenchment  as 
a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  system  of  Free 
Trade,  which  has  reduced  incomes 
generally  by  at  least  a  third,  entirely 
altered  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  public  and  private,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  brought  down 
labour  to  its  lowest  ebb.  The  evil  is 
so  enormously  great,  that  no  system 
of  economy  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
can  avail  to  neutralise  it ;  still,  eco- 
nomy must  be  practised  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times.  We  cannot  afford  to 
deal  with  hundreds  of  thousands  after 
the  cavalier  fashion  of  former  days, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  vote  of  pub- 
lic money  which  is  not  narrowly  and 
justly  scrutinised.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  guard  ourselves  against  the 
semblance  of  anything  which  may  be 
construed  into  a  public  recognition  of 
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this  cosmopolitan  undertaking,  or  tbe 
substitution  of  a  national  responsibi- 
lity for  that  which  ought  to  rest  ex- 
clusively with  the  propounders  of  the 
scheme.  We  say  this  in  no  narrow 
or  illiberal  spirit  Were  it  for  the 
credit,  or,  what  is  more,  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  and  the  millions  of  in- 
dustrious workmen  which  it  contains, 
that  this  Exhibition  should  go  for- 
ward, it  ought  to  have  been  made  es- 
sentially a  national  show,  and  tbe  na- 
tion should  have  undertaken  its  ex- 
pense, instead  of  leaving  it  for  indivi- 
dual contribution.  If  otherwise,  or  if 
its  tendency  be  only  doubtful  and  un- 
recognised, the  nation  never  can  with 
justice  be  called  on  to  make  good  the 
consequences  of  its  failure. 

This  much  we  have  said  independ- 
ent of  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 
These  have  been  broadly  discussed, 
and  we  observe  that  no  little  contro- 
versy has  arisen  regarding  them.  We 
fairly  confess  that,  after  giving  the 
subject  our  most  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, we  cannot  discover  that 
there  is  much  room  for  argument.  It 
may  be  called  a  grand  scheme — a 
stupendous  project  —  a  magnificent 
idea — a  miraculous  conception, — or 
any  other  epithet  or  term  which  the 
dexterous  rhetorician  can  devise.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  such  general  and 
innocent  eulogy.  All  shows,  exhibi- 
tions, collections,  and  museums  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  interest. 
From  the  child  with  his  miniature 
Noah's  ark  of  painted  animals  to 
the  sage  in  the  midst  of  the 
wondrous  relics  of  Nineveh  and 
Assyria,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
does  not  derive  pleasure  from  tbe  con- 
templation of  the  aggregate  products 
of  nature,  of  imitative  art,  or  of  plas- 
tic ingenuity.  Men  flock  to  the  Chi- 
nese Collection  as  readily  as  to  the 
British  Museum — to  an  exhibition  of 
agricultural  implements  as  well  as  to 
Mr  Gordon  Cumming's  array  of  hunt- 
ing spoils  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Waxwork,  needlework,  models  of  the 
steam-engine,  even  surgical  collections, 
have  then*  attraction ;  and  no  one  can 
gainsay  their  utility.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  an  exhibition  com- 
prising specimens  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial products  of  the  globe,  not  only 
as  perfected  and  completed,  but 
through  all  the  stages  of  advancement, 
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would  constitute  altogether  as  fine  a 
show  as  the  world  possibly  could  con* 
tribute.  There  are,  however,  two 
preliminary  difficulties  which,  we  fear, 
have  been  overlooked.  The  space 
required  for  such  an  exhibition,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  perfect,  would  occupy 
not  only  the  area  of  a  small  portion  of 
Hyde  Park,  but  the  area  of  the  whole 
of  the  parks  in  London,  and  possibly 
as  much  more  vacant  space  as  could 
be  acquired  in  tbe  suburbs.  There  is 
not  a  product  of  human  industry 
which  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the 
catalogue — not  a  single  invention 
which  should  not  be  represented  by 
its  appropriate  model.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
blending  together  and  conglomeration 
of  all  previous  existing  museums ;  and 
not  of  these  only,  but  of  the  contents 
of  every  manufactory  and  workshop 
under  the  face  of  the  sun.  It  should, 
and  must,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  omit 
nothing.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  grand 
scheme — a  stupendous  project  — a 
magnificent  idea;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  utterly  impossible  of  realisation. 
It  must,  from  plain  physical  reasons, 
be  limited;  and  if  limited,  there  is  an 
end  of  its  integrity  as  a  grand  cosmo- 
politan scheme.  Further,  in  order  to 
carry  out  such  a  project,  even  to  the 
limited  extent  of  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  succession  of  the  inventions  and 
manufactures  of  the  world,  far  more 
time  would  be  requisite  than  is  here 
allowed.  Why  exclude  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, China,  or  Japan,  from  their  share 
in  the  world's  production?  If  any 
useful  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
exhibition — if  new  hints  are  to  be  de- 
rived by  our  manufacturers  from  the 
show  of  foreign  productions,  these  are 
clearly  the  countries  to  which  we 
ought  most  eagerly  to  apply.  The 
state  of  the  arts  throughout  Europe  is 
pretty  well  known  to  us.  We  have 
constant  and  close  intercourse  with 
our  neighbours  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  single  specimen  of  their 
craft  which  remains  as  yet  to  be  dis- 
closed. There  is  an  exhibition  of 
European  industry  in  almost  every 
shop  in  London.  Our  relations  with 
the  East  are  different  China,  for 
example,  has  manufactures  and  in- 
ventions peculiar  to  herself;  and  so, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  has  Persia.  But 
H  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and 
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plans  of  the  contemplated  show,  to 
exhibit  the  wealth  of  Asia.  That 
would  be  the  work  of  years ;  and  after 
all,  were  that  accomplished,  and  a 
complete  collection  made,  would  it  not 
be  an  act  of  singular  and  unparalleled 
folly  to  break  it  up,  and  disperse 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months  the 
grand  museum  of  the  world?  We 
very  well  understand  why  it  must  be 
broken  up.  To  purchase  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  —  politically,  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous.  These 
two  difficulties  we  hold  to  be  abso- 
lutely insuperable.  The  Exhibition 
must  be  a  limited  one,  both  on  ac- 
count of  space  and  time  ;  and  it  does 
not  aim  at  permanency.  We  do  not 
atop  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  its 
popularity.  If  it  is  proposed  that  the 
working  population — by  which  we 
mean  the  great  body  of  the  British 
artisans — should  profit  by  it,  a  new 
difficulty  arises.  How  arc  they  to 
find  their  way  to  London  on  the  occa- 
sion ?  Are  men  of  that  class  so  rich 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  tbeir 
railway  transit  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis, deserting  their  homes  and  occu- 
pations in  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Bristol,  Dundee,  Paisley,  or 
Leeds,  and  further,  maintain  them- 
selves for  at  least  a  week  while  in- 
specting the  productions  of  the  fo- 
reigner ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  any  such  general  migra- 
tion of  the  working  classes  to  Loudon 
would  be  a  most  serious  evil  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  concerned.  This 
seems  to  be  admitted,  for  we  are  told 
that  the  police  force  on  that  occasion 
is  to  be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by 
a  couple,  of  thousand.  Strange  pre- 
parations these  for  a  grand  Industrial 
Exhibition ! 

It  is  thus  apparent  at  the  outset, 
that  this  stupendous  conception  can- 
not possibly  be  carried  into  effect 
according  to  the  expressed  view  of  its 
originators.  It  ceases,  therefore,  to 
be  a  stupendous  conception  at  all,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  idea 
indeed— the  notion  of  a  Europeau 
bazaar.  Though  simple,  this  is  large 
enough ;  for  a  complete  collection,  even 
of  the  products  of  British  industry,  in 
all  its  branches,  of  British  invention, 
British  engineering,  aud  British  me- 
chanics, would  occupy  more  space  by 
seven  times  than  that  which  is  pro* 


posed  to  be  allotted  for  the  whole  of 
this  Exhibition.  Bat  we  do  not  wish 
to  start  difficulties,  though  difficulties 
arise  with  each  progressive  step  as 
we  consider  the  scope  of  the  project. 
We  shall  assume  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete European  collection— only  a 
partial  one — and  that  it  is  intended 
solely  to  iustitnte  a  fair  comparison 
between  our  own  industrial  and  in- 
ventive skill,  and  that  of  the  other 
nations  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the 
somewhat  equivocal  tie  of  European 
fraternity.  Let  us  view  the  subject 
in  that  limited  light. 

We  presume  that  the  Exhibition  is 
recommended  on  some  higher  ground 
than  that  of  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity.  Wo  have  already  remarked, 
that  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  are  concerned,  such 
curiosity  cannot  be  gratified  without 
great  injury  to  themselves,  by  with- 
drawing them  from  their  occupations, 
entailing  expense,  and  subjecting  them 
to  unnecessary  temptation.  Socially, 
we  believe  that  the  Exhibition,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  will  do  a  vast  deal  of 
harm,  and  on  that  account  alone  we 
deprecate  it.  If  only  the  wealthier 
classes  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  working  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  arc  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle,  it  is  scarce  worth  hav- 
ing.   Next,  as  to  its  real  utility. 

Wo  presume  that  most  thinking 
people  are  by  this  time  tolerably  sick 
of  the  republican  cry  of  fraternity, 
which,  for  the  last  two  year?,  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  democrats  of  the 
Continent.  We  have  seen  its  results, 
and  can  comprehend  its  tnie  meaning; 
in  massacre,  murder,  rape,  pillage, 
barricades,  aud  incendiarism — in  re- 
volt and  war— in  conflicts  of  races — 
in  political  aggression,  and  in  general 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  These  have 
been  the  first  fruits  of  fraternity — the 
immediate  results  of  the  doctrine 
which  inculcated  the  brotherhood  of 
nations;  and  although,  in  our  own 
instance,  we  have  been  preserved,  by 
the  aid  of  Almighty  Providence,  from 
the  infection  of  such  terrible  disasters, 
we  have  nevertheless,  in  many  ways, 
been  tampering  with  the  evident  dan- 
ger, rutting  aside  altogether  our 
foreign  active  policy,  can  it  be  deuied 
that  our  recent  commercial  legislation 
has  proceeded  mainly  upon  principles 
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adverse  to  the  national  independence? 
Right  or  wrong,  of  necessity  or  other- 
wise, we  have  abandoned  our  former 
position,  removed  the  safeguard  of 
restriction,  and  openly  invited  com- 
petition. The  League  orators  eagerly 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrines 
of  fraternity.  Mr  Cobden,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  has  not  abandoned  these 
views.  He  still  talks  of  reciprocity, 
as  enthusiasts  talk  of  the  Millennium, 
forgetful  of  or  blind  to  the  fact  that  no 
Government  whatever  has  stepped  for- 
ward frankly  to  ratify  the  bargain,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  emancipation  of 
trade.  We  have  sacrificed  customs- 
duties,  but  we  have  got  no  reciprocity. 
France  is  as  protective  as  ever ;  Ger- 
many and  America  are  engaged  in 
heightening  their  tariffs.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  it  is 
clear  that  the  old  landmarks  will  still 
continue  to  stand ;  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome 
by  human  dexterity ;  that  difference  of 
blood  and  difference  of  tongue  will  keep 
the  nations  separate,  as  has  been  the 
case  since  the  miraculous  dispersion  of 
Babel ;  and  that  the  primary  duty  of 
<jvery  government  and  of  every  poten- 
tate is  to  look  closely  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 
To  act  otherwise  is  to  commit  a  griev- 
ous wrong — to  sacrifice  the  children 
for  the  stranger. 

If  we  are  right  in  this  view,  it  must 
follow  that  the  merits  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion are  to  be  tested  in  relation  to  the 
effects  which  it  may  produce  upon  our 
own  internal  industry.  Few  persons 
probably  will  maintain  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  foreign  invention.  If  in  any  respect 
our  skill  and  ingenuity  are  greater  than 
those  of  foreigners,  it  is  assuredly  ad- 
visable that  we  should  endeavour  to 
retain  that  superiority.  How  far  the 
proposed  Exhibition  is  calculated  to 
attain  that  end  is  worse  than  dubious. 
It  is  a  parade  to  foreign  nations  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  our  real  riches ; 
a  senseless  bravado  or  challenge  to 
them  to  cope  with  and  outstrip  us  if 
they  can.  In  no  way  can  it  be  ima- 
gined to  serve  any  good  national 
object :  in  many  ways  it  may  prove 
extremely  hurtful  and  disastrous.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  depends 
largely  npon  onr  maintaining  the  lead 


in  industrial  pursuits;  and  although 
we  do  not  coincide  with  those  who 
claim  for  manufactures  a  superior  Im- 
portance to  agriculture,  we  are  well 
aware  that,  situated  as  England  is 
now,  she  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  one 
iota  of  the  superiority  she  possesses 
in  the  former  branch,  without  inflict" 
ing  grievous  and,  it  may  be,  irrepar- 
able injury  on  the  State.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  we 
find  the  following  remarks : — 

"  To  the  inventive  genius  of  her  sons, 
England  owes  the  foundation  of  her  com- 
mercial greatness.  We  will  not  go  the 
length  of  asserting  her  proud  pre-emi- 
nence solely  upon  the  condition  of  her 
keeping  twenty  years  ahead  of  other 
nations  in  the  practice  of  (he  mechanic 
arts;  but  there  is  no  question  that  a  fear- 
ful proportion  of  our  fellow-subjects  hold 
their  prosperity  upon  no  other  tenure." 

If  this  be  true — and  it  will  brook 
no  denial — what  shall  we  say  to  a 
scheme  which  proposes  to  lay  open  to 
foreign  nations,  in  the  most  plain  and 
palpable  manner,  the  results  and  the 
arcana  of  onr  invention  ?  What  ad- 
vantage can  possibly  arise  from  such 
adivnlgement  of  our  industrial  eco- 
nomy? What  end  can  it  answer, 
except  to  exhibit  to  onr  rivals  onr 
latent  strength  and  weakness? 
We  could  easily  cull  from  sacred  and 
profane  history  instances  which  testify 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  any  such  unwise 
disclosures.  The  example  of  King 
Hezekiah  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  expose  the  folly  of  opening  onr 
national  treasure-house  to  the  unre- 
stricted inspection  of  strangers. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Exhibition 
has  not  a  single  argument  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  very  many  unequivocally 
to  condemn  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  national  wealth, 
which  strictly  national  shows  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  foster.  It  is  hos- 
tile to  such  creation,  because  its 
direct  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
taste  for  foreign  productions  at  home, 
and  to  excite  emulation  abroad ;  by 
which  means  we  shall  undoubtedly 
arrive  at  results  very  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  British  labour.  If  it  is 
intended,  however,  that  under  the 
new  commercial  system,  of  which 
this  Exhibition  has  been  proclaimed 
as  the  worthy  monument,  national 
interests  are  altogether  to  be  disre- 
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garded  in  favour  of  national  commu- 
nism, no  better  step  conld  be  taken 
for  the  realisation  of  such  a  project. 
The  notion  of  snch  communism  may 
be   a  chimera,    bat  we   have   long 
since  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  substi- 
tution of  chimeras  for  realities.    Ger- 
many, in  particular,  breeds  chimeras 
as  fast  and  abundantly  as  maggots. 
The  Germans  have  a  very  expressive 
word  for  this  sort  of   extravagant 
idealism,    which    they    denominate 
Schwdrmerei,   and  we  are  sorry  to 
think   that  the   term   is    becoming 
naturalised  amongst  us.    We  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  pro- 
poses to  lay  bare,  with  strict  minute- 
ness, the  whole  details  of  our  manu- 
facturing strength  to  our  rivals,  and 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  de- 
vising the  best  means  for  overcoming 
our  present  superiority.    If  it  should 
be  replied,  that  in  this  respect  all 
parties  are  equal,  inasmuch  as  the 
British  artisan  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  works  of  his 
rivals,  and  deriving  benefit  from  that 
observation,  we  totally  deny  both  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.    In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  only  improbable, 
but  altogether  impossible,  that  foreign 
nations  will  send  us  specimens  of  their 
machinery.     We  may  have  the  pro- 
duct indeed,   but  we  shall  gain  no 
insight  into  the  means  and  method  of 
production,  whilst  the  foreigner  will 
be    at  once    illuminated  as   to  the 
source  of  our  productive  power.     It 
is  in  machinery  alone  that  we  stand 
unrivalled.    We  have  already  sacri- 
ficed a  pood  deal  of  our  advantage  in 
this  important  respect,  by  allowing  a 
free  export  of  machinery  to    other 
countries,  but  still  we  retain  a  decided 
and   admitted    superiority.     We    all 
know  how   jealously   many  of  our 
manufacturers  are  in  the    habit    of 
guarding    against    the    intrusion    of 
strangers,  and  what  pains  they  take 
to  ascertain  the  character  and  profes- 
sion of  visitors,  lest  they  should  hap- 
pen unawares  to  give  entrance    to 
rivals  in  their  trade.    The  precaution 
is  a  just  one,  and  the  policy  which 
dictates  it  is  deserving  of  high  com- 
mendation.    What  applies  to  indi- 
viduals applies  also  to  nations ;  and 
we    maintain    that,   while    there   is 
no  possibility  of  the  British  artisan 


deriving  any  practical  lesson  from 
the  inspection  of  mere  produce,  which 
indeed  he  can  command  without  the 
necessity  of  any  show,  there  is  great 
danger  that  we  may  teach  to  foreign 
nations  the  art  of  overcoming  us  with 
onr  own  weapons.  Even  supposing 
that  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  some 
lesson  would  be  gained,  how  are  the 
parties  equal?  At  present  we  stand 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  manu- 
facturing world,  and  can  have  but 
little  to  learn  from  inferiors.  On  the 
other  hand,  foreign  nations  must  de- 
rive some  benefit  from  the  inspection 
of  our  peculiar  processes  and  economy ; 
and  we  need  hardly  say,  that  what- 
ever benefit  they  acquire  is  so  much 
direct  loss  entailed  upon  ourselves. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  our  manu- 
facturers have  shown  themselves 
averse  to  come  forward  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  they  could  not  by 
possibility  do  anything  more  suicidal 
to  their  real  interests.  Their  obvious 
duty  and  policy  is  to  maintain  their 
markets  and  husband  their  inventions, 
not  to  assist  in  encouraging  and  in- 
structing their  rivals.  We  entertain 
but  few  points  of  doctrine  in  common 
with  the  Free-traders,  but  we  cordi- 
ally agree  with  them  in  thinking  that 
it  is  by  no  means  our  business  to 
teach  the  Germans  or  the  Americans 
any  new  lesson,  considering  the  large 
strides  that  they  have  made  of  late. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  this  sin- 
gular Exhibition  is  calculated  to  do, 
and  it  will  be  wise  for  those  who  are 
most  directly  interested  to  bestir 
themselves,  before  matters  are  al- 
lowed to  go  so  far  as  to  render  the 
mischief  inevitable.  They  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  their  foreign  rivals  are 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  close  examination  of 
British  invention  and  economy.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  rearing 
rivals  on  the  national  communist 
principle,  and*  as  a  necessary  result, 
have  been  reducing  ourselves,  without 
regard  to  our  enormous  peculiar  bur- 
dens, to  the  level  of  European  prices, 
and  also  European  emoluments. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  to  give  these 
rivals  a  further  lesson ;  and  we  may 
be  well  assnred  that  the  teaching 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  Foreigners 
do  not  scrapie  to  say  as  much.  They 
make  no  disguise  of  their  auticipa- 
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tions  for  the  future ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  testimony  of  gratitude 
to  manufacturing  Britain,  who,  in 
her  new-born  zeal  for  universal  en- 
lightenment, has  been  kind  enough 
to  undertake  the  task  of  instructing 
other  nations  in  the  peculiar  sources 
of  her  wealth,  and  of  pointing  out 
the  evident  means  by  which  that 
wealth  may  be  transferred  from  an 
insular  to  a  continental  position. 
We  shall  here  insert  the  opinion  of  a 
recent  American  writer  regarding  our 
manufacturing  status,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  other  countries  may 
derive  from  the  hints  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  them. 

"  A  leading  country  is  apt  to  become 
extremely  conceited  and  arrogant,  so  that 
its  whole  industrial  corps,  from  the  un- 
dertaker and  superintendent  down  to  the 
rudest  labourer,  will  consider  their 
methods  and  processes  perfect,  and  regard 
others  as  hardly  worthy  of  attention  ; 
whereas  the  prejudices  of  the  younger 
competitor  are  not  likely  to  be  so  stiff ; 
and  if  he  adopts  all  the  improvements  of 
tbe  leaders,  and  adds  some  of  his  own 
besides,  he  will,  in  the  end,  himself  be- 
come leader  in  his  turn.  He  has  the 
greater  facility  for  the  purpose,  by  reason 
of  his  not  having  immense  investments  in 
structures  and  apparatus,  suited  only  to 
tbe  accustomed  methods."* 

Let  us  now  consider  another  branch 
of  the  scheme,  which  involves  the 
competition  between  British  and 
foreign  manufacturers  and  artisans 
in  produce — the  principal  kinds  of 
which  we  take  to  be  textile  fabrics, 
metallic  implements  and  ornaments, 
works  in  porcelain  and  glass,  and  a 
variety  of  others  connected  with  the 
staples  of  our  industry.  Here,  if  any- 
where, surely  some  argument  may  be 
drawn  for  the  Exhibition.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  single  valid  one. 
If  the  result,  in  the  aggregate,  shall 
be  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  we 
shall  have  gained  little  or  nothing. 
It  may,  by  a  mixture  of  metaphor  and 
conceit,  be  called  a  contest  to  which 
all  the  world  is  invited;  and  if  we  are 
victors,  we  may,  if  it  should  so  please 
us,  rejoice  in  a  song  of  triumph ;  but, 
for  all  that,  we  shall  not  be  allowed 
the  credit  of  undeniable  superiority. 


It  is  at  best  but  a  local  tournament, 
and  no  one  can  be  forced  into  the 
lists.  Foreigners  cannot  be  compelled 
to  exhibit,  and  we  may  confidently 
rely  upon  this,  that  they  never  will 
admit  that  on  this  occasion  they  have 
put  forth  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Why  should  they?  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  them  to  make  any 
such  admission  with  so  visible  an 
excuse  behind.  Their  best  men  may 
have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
declining  to  come  forward ;  and  this 
being  a  private  challenge,  cannot  be 
decided  according  to  the  same  rules 
which  would  regulate  a  public  contest. 
So  that,  even  if  we  gain,  we  can  reap 
but  little  credit.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  beaten,  and  beaten  on 
British  ground,  we  shall  lose  the 
prestige  of  superiority  which  has  cost 
us  so  much  to  maiutain.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  hazard  so  needlessly  and 
presumptuously  incurred?  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  loss  of  a  pitched 
battle  would  be  so  great  a  calamity 
as  a  defeat  of  this  kind — certain  we 
are  that,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat, 
much  public  opprobrium  will  be  in- 
curred by  those  who  have  rashly  pro- 
voked it. 

The  balance  of  victory  must  incline 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other.  This  is 
not  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  among  the 
nations — it  is  Great  Britain  matched 
against  the  world.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  predict  that  we  shall  not  conquer. 
If  not  in  all  things,  there  are  many 
in  which  we  are  certain  to  show  our 
superiority ;  but  it  is  not  wise  for  a 
country  possessing  so  many  branches 
of  industry  as  ours,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having,  its  weaker  points 
tested  and  ascertained.  No  real  ad- 
vantage can  be  pointed  out,  beyond 
those  that  we  already  possess,  which 
could  accompany  a  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  even  a  partial  defeat  will 
tend  greatly  to  our  detriment  and 
discredit.  So  far,  then,  we  regard 
the  proposed  Exhibition  as  a  very 
uncalled-for  and  dangerous  scheme, 
not  brilliant  in  its  general  conception, 
and  objectionable  in  most  of  its  de- 
tails. 

But  if  we  must  needs  have  an  Exhi- 
bition of  this  sort,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
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every  one  that  it  is  our  interest  that 
the  British  exhibition  shall  take  the 
field  ou  equal  terms  with  the  foreigner. 
We  have  already  remarked  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  usual  import  duties 
are  to  be  suspended  in  favour  of  fo- 
reign articles  destined  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worth  considering  what 
effect  that  relaxation  may  havo  upon 
home  manufactures.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent a  protective  duty  varying  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  upon  most  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  when  mode  up; 
that  is,  when  manual  labour  is  applied 
beyond  the  mere  loom  or  machine 
work.  Silks,  gauzes,  velvets,  and 
satins  are  charged  15  per  cent ;  wool- 
len shawls,  liuen  damasks,  and  lawns 
10.  There  arc  no  doubt  good  reasons 
why  that  protective  duty  should  con- 
tinue ;  without  it,  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  British  manufacturer  would 
be  beaten  out  of  the  market ;  but  it  is 
now  proposed  that  in  this  instance  he 
shall  compete  with  the  foreigner  with- 
out any  counterbalancing  duty.  Now, 
we  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
in  every  competition,  price  must  be 
taken  as  an  element  of  consideration ; 
indeed,  unless  it  is  accepted  as  a  cri- 
terion, there  can  be  no  means  of  form- 
ing a  proper  judgment,  or  arriving  at 
a  just  conclusion  regarding  the  merit 
of  competing  works.  At  this  show, 
therefore,  the  British  manufacturer 
will  appear  at  a  disadvantage  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  compared  with  the 
usual  rates,  tat  us  take  the  instance 
of  Freuch  silks  or  velvets.  These 
will  appear  and  be  estimated  at  the 
Exhibition  according  to  the  price 
which  they  would  fetch  in  France, 
not  according  to  the  price  which  they 
would  bear  in  England  if  imported 
regularly  for  sale.  It  may,  however, 
be  said,  that  import  duties,  being 
artificial,  ought  to  be  suspended  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  that 
unless  that  is  done,  there  is  no  fair 
play  for  the  foreigner.  We  deny 
that  proposition.  Every  burden  which 
the  manufacturer  must  bear,  directly 
or  indirectly,  before  be  can  bring  bis 
goods  into  the  marker,  is  artificial. 
It  is  imposed  for  some  reason  of  policy 
or  revenue,  and  it  is,  if  not  a  check, 
at  least  a  burden  upon  his  industry. 
The  BritUh  manufacturer  *  ho  contri- 
buted to  the  Excise,  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  freed  from  that  burden 


as  the  foreigner  is  to  receive  exemp- 
tion of  import  duties.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  question  just  now  solely 
on  the  ground  of  fair  competition; 
and  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers  one  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  injustice  which  it  is  proposed 
to  inflict  upon  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  correspondence  from  which  it  is 
taken  has  been  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

Mr  Robert  Kerr,  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer in  Paisley,  and  an  iutending 
exhibitor,  thus  sets  forth  his  case  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury : — 

uTkr<*dStr*et,Pa%dty, 
30th  May,  1850. 

"  My  Lords,—  The  manufacturers  of 
Paisley  having  been  invited  to  prepare 
specimens  of  the  Scottish  and  other  shawl 
manufactures,  as  carried  on  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  to  compete  for 
the  priies  to  be  awarded  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be 
held  in  London  in  1651,  1  beg  respect- 
fully to  in ti mate  that  1  am  desirous  of 
complying  with  the  invitation,  and  to 
engage  in  the  competition  with  other 
shawl  manufacturer*,  whether  British  or 
foreign.  My  object  it  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  Paisley,  as  the  principal 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  shawm  in 
Great  Britain. 

"  Believing  it  to  be  the  wish  of  His 
Koyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
other  promoters  of  the  Exhibition,  that, 
in  competing  with  foreigners,  British 
manufacturer*  should  have  'fair  play? 
there  is  one  obstacle  ia  the  way  which  1 
feel  it  to  be  my  dnty  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  your  lonUhips,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  authorise  its  removal. 

*  Your  lordtJiips  are  aware  that  in 
the  fitting  up  of  designs,  or  patterns  for 
Jacquard  looms,  large  quantities  of  card 
paper  are  need,  and  that  on  such  paper 
there  is  charged  in  this  country  a  dnty  to 
Government  of  1 }d.  per  lb. 

"  I  find  one  of  the  designs  I  have  it  ia 
contemplation  to  prepare  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion would  co>t,  before  a  tingle  shawl 
could  be  produced,  £470— of  which  the 
sum  of  i)l»2,  15*.  would  be  duty  to 
Government,  or  a  tax  of  not  leaf  than  20 
per  cent  on  the  mere  preparation  and 
fitting  up  of  the  design.  In  numerous 
instance*  such  preparation  of  designs  i* 
entirely  experimental,  as  the  pattern  may 
not  take,  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
proceed  with  it.  In  each  cases  the  dnty 
in  question  becomes  a  tax,  act  oa  gain 
but  on  actual  lose  eoataiaed  by  the  manu* 
factum  in  his 
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"  The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  pattern: — 

424,000  cards,  at  12s.  3d.  inclu- )  n0ftA 
me  of  duty,  .        .         j  *~ou 

Cutting,  lacing,  needling,  and  j  j«q 
twines,  ) 

Drawing  and  designing,    .  80 

£470 
Duty  on  14,840  lb.  card  j  „QQ  ,  r    A 
paper,atl|d.perlb.|^^1&    ° 

"  Now,  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  France,  where  Jacquards  are  princi- 
pally used,  no  such  duty  is  imposed  on 
the  manufacture  of  shawls.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  to  encourage  the  art  of  de- 
sign; and  one  main  eause  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  French  shawl  manufacture 
may  be  held  to  be  the  exemption  of  the 
trade  from  all  such  obnoxious  imposts. 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  require  British 
manufacturers  to  engage  in  competition 
with  foreigners  on  unequal  terms.  But 
unless  the  duty  complained  of  be  removed, 
foreigners  will  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
This  advantage  will  be  the  greater,  too, 
from  the  exemption  of  foreigners  from 
all  subscriptions  or  contributions  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  Exhibition, 
whereas  British  manufacturers  have  been 
called  on  and  are  expected  to  contribute 
liberally  for  this  purpose.  Now,  all  this 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  taxation 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  There  we 
are  taught  that  tribute  money  or  custom 
should  be  taken  from  strangers,  and  that 
oar  own  people  should  go  free.  But  in 
these  politico-economical  days,  and  of 
science  falsely  so  called,  it  appears  to  be 
the  favourite  and  prevailing  policy,  that 
strangers  should  go  free,  while  our  own 
people  are  laden  with  heavy  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne. 

"  What  I  have,  therefore,  respectfully 
to  solicit  is,  that  your  lordships  will  have 
the  goodness  to  authorise  a  removal  or 
drawback  of  the  particular  duty  I  have 
specified,  and  of  all  duties  on  card  paper 
used  in  designs  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  by  the  shawl  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britaiu,  so  that  we  may  be  placed 
ou  a  somewhat  equal  footing  of  competi- 
tion with  foreign  manufacturers. 

"  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  shawl 
department  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
branches  of  weaving-;  that  improve- 
ments in  its  designs  cannot  but  extend 
or  be  communicated  to  the  subordinate 
branches;  and  therefore,  that  whatever 
obstructs  improvement  in  this  branch 
affects  injuriously  all  other  kinds  of 
weaving.  This,  it  is  submitted,  is  a 
highly  important  consideration. 


*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords, 
your  Lordships'  very  obedient,  humble 
servant,        (Signed)      Robt.  Kbre." 

Nothing  can  be  fairer,  nothing  more 
reasonable  than  this.  Mr  Kerr  ob- 
jects going  into  battle  with  his  hands 
tied ;  and  demands  that  he,  a  British 
manufacturer,  should  be  exempted  from 
excise  duties  on  articles  exhibited,  and 
thus  be  placed  so  far  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  foreigner.  Twenty  per 
cent  is  a  very  serions  tax  on  the  pre- 
paration of  a  single  design,  and  he 
does  not  see  why  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  this,  in  a  pure  trial  of 
skill,  in  which  the  credit  of  the  country 
is  deeply  concerned.  Without  enter- 
ing into  revenue  questions,  we  think 
that  the  impolicy  of  subjecting  a  Bri- 
tish exhibitor  to  burdens  from  which 
his  rival  is  free,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one ;  more  especially  when  the 
Government  has  expressly  absolved 
the  other  from  the  payment  of  import 
duties.  But  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
a  step  does  not  always  influence  the 
actions  of  men  in  office.  Mark  the 
terms  of  the  answer,  in  which  no  ex- 
planation is  vouchsafed. 

"  Treasury  Chambers,  June  11, 1850. 

u  Sir— I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  me- 
morial, praying  the  remission  of  the  duty 
on  card  board  employed  lb  the  manufao^ 
ture  of  Paisley  shawls,  to  enable  yea  to 
compete  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  Nations  ;  and  I  am  to 
inform  you  that  my  lords  must  decline  to 
comply  with  your  request. 

a  1  ate,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  Haytbr. 

"  Mr  Robert  Kerr, 
Thread  Street,  Paisley." 

This  is  any  thing  but  atrivial  matter ; 
and  we  do  hope  the  consideration  of  it 
will  bring  some  of  our  manufacturing 
friends  to  their  senses.  The  Exhibi- 
tion, conducted  upon  such  principles, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  give  them 
an  excellentnotion  of  Free  Trade  when 
carried  to  its  full  extent.  We  need 
not  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
many  points  in  which  the  fbreim 
manufacturer  or  artisan  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  own.  He  has  cheaper 
labour  at  command,  and  less  taxation ; 
and  these  are  undoubtedly  elements 
which  no  statesman  should  throw 
aside  when  legislating  for  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  country.    Mr 
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Kerr,  however,  does- not  rest  his  case 
upon  these :  he  points  to  one  distinct 
Government  duty,  which  is  a  heavy 
impost  on  his  trade,  bat  from  which 
the  foreign  competitor  is  exempt ;  and 
he  asks  that  this  shall  be  remitted,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  other  npon  something  like  terms 
of  equality.  His  request  is  refused 
without  any  special  grounds  being 
assigned  for  the  refusal ;  an  omission 
at  which  we  are  not  surprised,  since  it 
would  have  required  more  than  Mr 
Hayter's  ingenuity  to  have  explained 
the  reasons  of  Government  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  Mr  Kerr,  or  indeed  to 
any  one  else.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  any  deliberate  intention  of 
giving  the  foreigner  an  undue  advan- 
tage :  that  cannot  be.  Yet  here  is  an 
advantage  so  very  palpable,  that  to 
gainsay  it  is  impossible ;  and  yet -it  is 
to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Supposing 
that  a  visitor  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  sees  laid  out  before  him  two 
shawls,  one  of  Paisley  and  the  other 
of  French  manufacture ;  that  the  pat- 
terns of  each  are  so  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  the  colours  so  well  disposed — 
that  the  fabrics  are  so  fine,  and  the 
whole  so  beautifully  finished,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  to  which  he  should 
give  the  preference :  what  extra  ele- 
ment of  consideration  then  arises  to 
influence  his  judgment  ?  Clearly  the 
price.  He  is  told  that  the  French  is 
thirty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
Paisley  one,  and  of  course  he  prefers 
the  former.  But  he  is  not  told  that 
upon  one  single  article  indispeusable 
for  the  manufacture,  the  inhabitant  of 
Paisley  has  paid  a  duty  to  Government 
equivalent  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
mere  preparation  of  the  design,  and 
that  the  Frenchman,  besides  being  free 
from  that  duty,  has  received  a  virtual 
drawback  of  10  per  cent,  which  he 
must  have  paid  before  his  produce 
could  be  sold  in  the  British  market ! 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  goods 
are  not  there  for  sale.  That  may  be 
true,  but  they  are  there  for  exhibition ; 
and  if  price  is  a  criterion  at  all,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  will  be  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  foreigner.  Is  this  a 
wise  proceeding  ?  Is  it  not  calculated 
to  convey  an  impression  directly  op- 
posed to  the  real  interests  of  our 
country,  and  to  lessen  the  chances  in 
favour  of  the  home  manufacturer  ? 


We  are  glad  that  Mr  Kerr  has 
brought  forward  this  remarkable  sub- 
ject in  a  public  form.  It  is  of  infinite 
importance  at  'the  present  moment 
that  we  should  know  what  are  the 
real  sentiments  of  our  manufacturers 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  move- 
ment ;  and  we  trust  that  others  who* 
are  similarly  situated  will  not  refrain 
from  expressing  their  opinions.  We 
shall  allow  Mr  Kerr  to  speak  for  him- 
self in  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Daily  Mail: — 

"  The  introduction  of  British  shawls 
into  France  and  Germany  is  totally  pro- 
hibited  ;  but  French  and  German  shawls 
are  admitted  into  this  country  on  payment 
of  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  only.  The  Eng- 
lish market  is  full  of  French  and  German 
goods.  Within  four  weeks,  from  1000  to 
1500  wearers  have  been  idle  in  Paisley. 
What  connection  there  is  betwixt  these 
tvro  fact*  I  leave  you  and  your  readers  to 
determine. 

"British  shawl  manufacturers  are  invited 
and  expected  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations  in  1851.  To  en- 
courage foreign  manufacturers,  it  has  been 
resolved  that  the  import  duty  of  10  per 
cent  shall  be  remitted  for  the  occasion  in 
their  favour.  I  have  shown  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  British  manufacturers 
are  specially  burdened  with  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  on  the  paper  used 
in  designs — a  duty  from  which  foreign 
manufacturers  are  wholly  free.  But  on 
applying  for  remission  of  this  duty  for  the 
occasion,  on  behalf  of  British  manufac- 
turers, the  application  hat  been  refuted  / 

"  Now,  I  ask  on  what  principle  of  fair 
play,  or  of  national  wisdom  or  policy,  is 
it  that  foreigners  are  thus  favoured  t 
For  my  part,  I  see  no  equity  or  wisdom 
in  it,  but  the  reverse, — unless  Free  Trade 
is  at  same  time  Fair  Trade,  and  competition 
with  foreigners  is  to  be  carried  on  on 
equal  terms.  If  foreigners  are  always  to 
have  legislative  advantages  conceded  to 
them,  then  Free  Trade,  it  is  evident,  must 
prove  anything  but  a  blessing  or  en- 
couragement to  the  industrious  or  enter- 
prising people  of  this  country." 

See,  then,  how  the  case  stands  in 
this  particular  instance.  The  markets 
of  France  and  Germany  are  closed 
against  the  Paisley  manufacturer ;  and 
his  victory  certainly  will  not  contri- 
bute to  open  them.  His  defeat,  on 
the  contrary,  will  to  a  certainty  be 
followed  by  an  increased  demand  for 
French  and  German  shawls  in  this- 
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country,  and  a  consequent  decline  of 
employment  in  Paisley  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  manufacturers  know 
better  than  we  do  whether  such  a 
state  of  matters  is  desirable,  and 
whether  further  importations  of  foreign 
manufactures  will  tend  to  stimulate 
trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Exhibition  will  give  a  mighty  im- 
petus to  importation.  Many  thou- 
sands of  persons  will  be  invited  to 
inspect ;  and  as  sure  as  they  inspect, 
they  will  purchase.  We  shall  have  a 
new  deluge  of  foreign  articles  brought 
in,  and  new  tastes  created,  which  can- 
not be  catered  for  by  our  own  country- 
men. Foreigners,  keeping  their  own 
market  all  the  while  to  themselves, 
will  be  but  too  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  liberality,  and  to  occupy 
the  ground  from  which  our  rulers 
seem  determined  to  drive  the  British 
artisan.  It  is  time  that  those  who 
really  have  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing population  at  heart,  should  decid- 
edly set  their  faces  against  a  system 
at  once  so  unwise  and  dangerous. 
Some  of  our  opponents,  who  advocate 
cheap  food,  have  admitted  that,  in 
other  respects,  cheapness  is  anything 
but  a  blessing.  They  point  to  the 
miserable  rate  of  the  remuneration  of 
labour  in  the  towns,  and  cannot  deny 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  the 
result  of  unrestricted  competition.  Is 
the  fostering  of  a  foreign  taste  among 
the  wealthier  classes  the  best  means 
of  curing  this  grand  social  disorder? 
Is  it  likely  to  arrest  the  increase  of 
pauperism,  or  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  that  stream  of  emigration 
which  is  never  a  wholesome  sign  of 
the  internal  industry  of  a  country? 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  it  is. 
Full  employment,  and  good  remune- 
ration for  labour,  are  the  highest  social 
benefits  which  can  be  secured  for  any 
people ;  but  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  secure  these,  modern  legislation,  by 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  produce, 
does  in  effect  curtail  employment,  and 
deprive  labour  of  the  wages  which  it 
otherwise  would  be  certain  to  com- 
mand. 

An  Exhibition  of  this  sort  might 
possibly  have  been  useful,  at  all  events 
it  would  have  been  less  noxious,  had 
it  been  regulated  on  principles  of  re- 
ciprocity. Had  foreigners  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  competing  with  us  in 


any  description  of  articles  which,  when 
of  British  manufacture,  are  prohibited 
at  their  custom-houses,  or  charged 
with  an  exorbitant  rate  of  duty, 
some  of  the  objections  which  we  have 
just  urged  to  the  present  most  dan- 
gerous scheme  would  be  removed. 
But  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been 
made.      In    the    eye    of    modern 

S>liticians,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
ritain,  and  the  abolition,  or,  at  all 
events,  reduction  of  duties,  is  held  to 
constitute  Free  Trade,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  measures  of  the 
other  trading  party.  If  this  gross- 
and  almost  inconceivable  blunder 
shall  be  persevered  in,  the  effect  upon 
our  own  industry  must  necessarily  be 
disastrous.  We  have  not  yet  set  thai 
industry  free ;  nor  can  we  do  so, 
having  regard  to  the  annual  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  raised ;  and  yet,  with 
fettered  industry,  we  are  calmly 
courting  competition  in  the  home 
market  from  the  very  parties  who  are 
obstinately  resolved  for  ever  to  ex- 
clude us  from  theirs !  Most  of  the 
positions  of  Free  Trade  are  fallacious 
and  absurd,  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them  all  more  evidently  detrimental 
than  this. 

Upon  many  grounds,  therefore— 
none  of  them  being  of  a  trivial  descrip- 
tion— we  object  to  the  proposed 
Exhibition,  and  earnestly  hope  that, 
unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  public  at 
large,  it  may  be  allowed  quietly  to 
drop  into  the  limbo  of  exploded 
schemes.  We  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  have  treated  the  subject  con- 
temptuously, as  it  were  a  mere  Vanity 
Fair,  or  whimsical  demonstration, 
rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  opposed. 
That  a  good  deal  of  absurdity  has 
been  perpetrated  in  detail,  we  are  well 
disposed  to  allow ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  the  possibility  of  extract- 
ing much  merriment  from  the  ridicu- 
lous airs  of  importance  assumed  by 
the  persons  who  have  acted  as  its 
local  trumpeters.  But  we  regard  the 
subject  altogether  in  another  light. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  scheme 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  forward  so 
very  hastily  and  inconsiderately,  be- 
cause we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  conviction  that  it  has  placed 
the  Prince  Consort  in  somewhat  of  a 
false  position.  It  is  not  expedient 
that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
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public  mind,  he  should  identify  him- 
self, even  in  a  remote  degree,  with 
measures  which  are  open  to  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  fear  that 
this  .point  has  not  been  sufficiently 
weighed  and  considered  by  those  whose 
<luty  it  was  to  have  discouraged  any 
step  which  might  possibly  be  con- 
strued into  an  interference  with  the 
national  policy ;  and,  on  that  account 
alone,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  project  is  abandoned.  But  much 
more  serious  than  this  are  the  consi- 
derations which  we  have  already 
expressed.  On  public  and  national 
grounds,  it  is  advisable  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  Most  men,  whatever 
may  be  their  political  opinions,  will 
admit  that  it  is  not  safe  to  tamper  far- 
ther with  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  experiments  already  made  have 
not  succeeded.  Every  one  who  depends 
for  existence  upon  his  labour  is  ready 
Co  admit  that;  and  although  we  may 
be  told  that  the  exports  are  increas- 
ing, and  the  public  revenue  coming  in 
without  any  check,  these  things  are 
only  a  minute  part  of  the  proof  which 
must  be  considered  before  we  can 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  The 
activity  of  the  home-market,  the 
profits  of  the  employers,  the  wages 
of  the  employed,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  internal  trade,  are  more  import- 
ant subjects  for  inquiry ;  and  as  to 
these  the  reports  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  One  thing  is  perfectly 
certain  :  Free  Trade  has  failed  to 
give  us  that  increment  of  wealth 
and  employment  which  was  confi- 
dently promised  by  its  professors; 
and  we  apprehend  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  venture  to 
assert  the  contrary.  To  what  other 
-cause  than  great  and  general  distress 
and  privation,  can  we  attribute  that 
•cry  for  retrenchment  which  of  late 
has  been  so  ominously  heard,  and 
which  never  arises  except  in  times  of 
singular  pressure  ?  If  this  be  so,  we 
ask  if  it  is  safe  to  persevere  in  a 
-scheme,    from    whatever    quarter  it 
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may  have  originated,  which  may 
possibly  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  industry  of  the  masses, 
whilst  it  offers,  in  no  case,  the  show 
of  a  counterbalancing  advantage? 
We  look  upon  it  with  the  more  sus- 
picion, because  we  think  it  is  distinctly 
based  upon  the  theory  of  national 
communism — a  theory  which  several 
of  our  late  economical  writers  wonld 
appear  to  favour.  When  we  are  told 
that  it  is  our  duty  primarily  to  en- 
courage "  the  greater  increase  of  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  world,1' 
we  are  practically  asked  to  disregard 
the  condition  of  our  own  labourers, 
to  reject  all  national  considerations 
altogether,  and  to  consider  ourselves 
as  members  of  a  cosmopolitan  league, 
in  which  character,  as  matters  stand, 
we  must  sacrifice  every  advantage  of 
our  position,  without  receiving  any- 
thing in  return.  Amiable  as  Prince 
Albert  undoubtedly  is,  we  have  no 
implicit  faith  in  the  depth  of  his 
practical  philosophy.  Let  him  calmly 
reflect  upon  this, — that  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation  has  not  been 
raised  In  favour  of  his  scheme ;  that 
it  is  an  experiment  quite  uncalled  for 
at  the  present  time,  and  likely,  in  any 
event,  to  produce  considerable  heart- 
burning ;  that  its  success,  even  as  a 
mere  Show,  seems  more  than  proble- 
matical from  the  failure  of  the  re- 
quisite funds,  to  supply  which  out  of 
the  public  purse  would  give  rise  to  a 
great  outcry ;  that  it  is  not  popular 
with  the  middle  classes,  and  not  even 
calculated  to  fulfil  its  original  professed 
object.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
disputes  and  squabbles  which  have 
arisen  regarding  the  site,  though  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any 
plan,  involving  an  infringement  of 
public  vested  rights,  ought  to  be 
forced  on  in  spite  of  local  remon- 
strance. We  look  merely  to  the 
scheme  as  calculated  to  affect  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  record  our 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  sooner  it  is 
abandoned,  the  better. 
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TITE  GREEK  TTAND. 


A  a  SHORT"  YARN. 


PART  XII. 


After  breakfast-time  the  breeze 
freshened  again,  and  tbe  ship  had  evi- 
dently perceived  us,  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  oar  having  hauled  on  a  wind 
to  make  up  with  her  course ;  for  we 
could  see  her  hoisting  out  one  stunsail 
after  another  to  the  lee-side,  and 
keeping  off  in  order  to  give  them  full 
play.  This  was  what  I  was  afraid  of, 
in  fact,  that  our  looking  her  way  in 
the  circumstances  would  make  her 
show  her  heels ;  and  being  hull  down, 
almost  dead  to  windward  of  us, 
with  her  spread  of  sail  to  such  a  breeze 
as  tbe  present,  it  was  like  to  be  a 
troublesome  matter  ere  we  got  within 
signalling  distance ;  especially  if  she 
had  kept  hold  of  her  wind  a  little 
more,  instead  of  falling  off  before  it  as 
she  did,  which  tended  tbe  schooner 
always  steadily  to  weather  upon  her, 
the  sharper  we  kept  her  nose  to  the 
sun  in  the  spray.  Indeed,  the  wind 
during  tbe  forenoon  came  gradually 
round  more  in  our  favour,  till  it  stood 
south-east  by  east  or  so ;  by  which 
time,  however,  wo  had  dropped  her 
topsails  from  the  deck,  then  her  to'- 
gallantsails,  to  a  white  speck  far  down 
on  the  lee-bow.  Wo  weathered  fast 
upon  her,  and  I  fanciod  I  made  ont  the 
yellow  India  patches  in  her  canvass ; 
when,  on  turning  about,  I  caught 
Jones's  glance  at  me,  as  if  he  couldn't 
understand  my  eagerness,  or  else  had 
got  curious  what  the  schooner  wanted 
with  the  ship  at  all.  "  She  loses,  I 
think,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  off  to  her 
again.  u  Little  doubt  of  that,  Mr 
Jones/'  said  I.  "  I  know  that.India- 
man's  sailing  to  a  tee,— but  we  shan't 
overhaul  her  at  this  rate  an  hour  too 
soon,  before  she  might  have  a  chance 
of  dropping  ns  in  the  dark,  or  our 
running  to  leeward  of  her  again." 
44  Why,  yes,"  said  Jones  carelessly, 
44  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it,  sir." 
44  By  George !  Mr  Collins,"  exclaimed 
Snelling,  44I  sec  her  stern  gallery 
sparkling  in  the  run  of  the  surges." 
In  a  little  while  we  could  notice  her 
canvass   darken    slowly,   from   the 


courses  to  the  to'gallantsails,  leaving 
the  royals  and  studdingsails  whiter 
than  before :  they  were  wetting  her 
sails*  u  She  must  take  us  for  some- 
thing bad,  Lieutenant  Collins!"  re- 
marked Jones,  as  if  the  thing  were  at 
all  doubtful.  "A  pirate,  in  fact," 
added  the  reefer,  with  a  grin.  44Why, 
sir,"  said  he  4(  these  Company's  men 
seem  to  think  the  sea  swarms  with 
pirates,  though  I'm  blessed  if  we've 
been  so  lucky  as  to  sight  even  tbe 
tail-feather  of  one — my  eye  I  though, 
how  the  griffins  must  bo  skipping 
about  just  now!" 

The  truth  was,  the  nearer  we  got, 
the  more  it  struck  me  that,  altered 
as  the  schooner  was  aloft,  our  red 
streak  and  lead-coloured  sides  were 
just  as  the  first  time  I  saw  them; 
which  wouldn't  do  muoh  toward  set- 
tling the  Indiaman's  doubts  of  ns,  for 
they  couldn't  fail  to  remember  her 
the  moment  our  hull  came  in  sight; 
and  as  for  my  own  character  all 
along  aboard  the  Seringapatam,  why, 
neither  first  nor  last  did  it  seem  to 
stand  in  good  odour.  "  Mr  Jones," 
said  I,  as  we  slipped  quietly  through 
the  water, 4l  have  you  got  any  old  can- 
vass at  hand,  sir  ? — be  so  good  as  havo 
it  ripped'  up  in  lengths,  and  fast 
clapped  outside  from  stem  to  stern 
along  that  red  streak  of  ours,  up  as 
far  as  the  plank  sheer,  missing  the 
ports— give  her  a  good  broad  white 
stripe,  .sir,  instead!"  "Ay,  ay, 
sir ! "  answered  he,  with  a  gleam  in 
his  eye  as  he  turned  off,  half  know- 
ing, half  in  surprise.  (4  And  Mr 
Snelling,"  continued  1, 44hark  ye,  see 
all  the  hammocks  stowed  over  the 
bulwarks  in  her  waist — and  run  both 
those  long-guns  forward,  chock  in  to 
the  eyes  of  her,  to  bring  her  down  by 
the  head  a  little — keep  the  men  on 
the  fok'sle,  too— she tooks  rather  rak- 
ish at  present,  I  must  confess ! "  All 
this  the  yonng  gentleman  seemed  to 
do  with  as  rueful  a  look  as  if  he  were 
putting  knee-breeches  and  gaiters,  in 
place  of  white  ducks,  on  his  own 
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lower  timbers ;  and  presently  he  came 
aft  to  ask  if  he  mightn't  stick  a  shot 
into  each  of  the  guns.  "  What  for  ?  " 
said  I.  "  Oh,"  said  the  midshipman, 
"won't  she  show  fight  at  all,  sir, 
then?"  Jnst  then  the  white  range 
of  the  Indiaman's  heavy  quarter-gal- 
lery came  into  view,  then  the  bulge  of 
her  big  hulking  body  half  on  to  us, 
with  a  port-lid  or  two  raised  in  the 
white  band :  we  were  to  windward 
of  her  already,  stealing  up  on  her 
quarter.  u  My  eye  1 "  said  Snelling, 
u  she  could  blow  ns  out  of  water,  if 
she  chose,  Mr  Collins,  and  only  had 
pluck  enough."  uWhy,  that's  all 
you  know  about  it,  Mr  Snelling,"  said 
I,  with  a  laugh,  u  since  she  don't 
carry  long  muzzles  in  her  side,  and 
in  a  light  breeze  like  this  we  could — 
however,  as  we  happen  to  be  friends, 
that's  of  no  moment,  Mr  Snelling." 
41  After  all,  though,"  I  added,  "  you 
may  load  once,  and  stand  by  to  fire 
across  her  course,  if  required ;  but, 
for  the  life  of  you,  Snelling,"  said  I 
seriously,  u  in  any  case,  if  I  give  the 
word  to  fire,  don't  let  anything  in  the 
shape  of  iron  go  near  that  ship's  hull ! 
By  Jove !  sir,  I'd  let  her  blow  us  out 
of  the  water  first,  or  else  show  her 
our  heels,  myself! " 

Well,  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
there  we  were  coming  down  actually 
on  the  ship's  quarter,  from  windward ; 
when  we  took  in  our  flying-kites, 
clued  up  gaff  and  fore-top"  sails,  and 
topgallant  sail,  leaving  St  George's 
flag  fluttering  bright  at  the  main -peak, 
and  our  long  coach-whip  streaming 
from  the  mast -bead,  while  she  kept 
gliding  easily  a- head  under  nothing 
but  the  two  boom  sails  and  large  jib. 
Still  the  Indiaman  gave  no  other  sign 
except  showing  the  British  ensign, 
then  her  striped  Company's  flag  under 
it,  at  the  mizen  peak :  she  went  jog- 
ging steadily  on,  as  I  was  afraid  she 
would,  like  a  fellow  giving  you  the 
go-by  on  the  street.  "  Nothing  else 
for  it,  after  all,  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I, 
walking  forward  as  we  got  within 
long  range.  "  The  confounded  fools! " 
I  couldn't  help  saying,  "do  they 
think  a  piratical  craft  would  give 
herself  the  trouble  of  hoisting  all  the 
flags  in  Christendom  one  after  the 
other,  and  she,  of  course,  with  a 
long  Tom  on  a  pivot  amidships!" 
Mr  Jones,  oblige  me  by  pitching 
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a  shot  right  across  her  forefoot?' 
Jones  stepped  forward,  had  the  gun 
slued,  and  blew  the  match.  "  Are 
you  ready?"  said  I — u  now  mind  your 
eye— fire ! "  and  the  ball  went  spin- 
ning from  the  top  of  one  swell  to  an- 
other beyond  the  Indiaman's  bows, 
rather  wide  of  the  mark,  as  I  thought : 
when,  all  at  once,  the  smoke  had 
scarce  cleared  away  betwixt  us  ere  I 
saw  her  Jib-sheets  fly,  and  the  India- 
man  luffing  up  in  the  wind.  Jones 
started,  as  almost  next  moment  we 
could  see  the  spritsail-yard  hanging 
in  two  across  the  spars — I  must  say, 
rather  to  my  own  surprise,  in  spite  of 
a  good  deal  of  old  cruising  practice. 
"A  good  aim,  sir!"  remarked  he, 
turning  round.  "  There  goes  her 
mainyard,  now ! "  said  Snelling ;  and 
she  seemed  to  be  heaving- to,  when  the 
mainsail  filled  again,  and  on  she  stood 
as  before ;  then  actually  broached-to, 
all  aback,  and  gathering  stern-way 
with  her  bows  fairly  facing  us ;  while 
the  black  figure-head  under  the  bow- 
sprit showed  me  his  turban  again  once 
more,  like  a  fellow  leaning  over  a 
horse  he  couldn't  manage.  uWhat 
the  mischief  are  the  lubbers  about!" 
I  said,  u  can't  they  heave- to  at  once 
and  be  done  with  it,  now  that  I  fancy 
they  see  their  mistake  ?" 

Here  Jones,  who  had  got  aft  and 
stood  np  on  the  taffrail,  jumped  down 
again  all  at  once,  and  met  me  at  the 
capstan.  u  Lieutenant  Collins,"  said 
he  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  me 
straight  in  the  face  with  a  very  queer 
expression,  uthe  ship  has  struck!" 
"  Struck !"  repeated  I,  starting ;  and 
be,  Snelling,  and  I  sprang  to  the  taff- 
rail together.  There  was  the  India- 
man,  in  fact,  at  length  hearing  into 
the  wind,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  off  oar  lee-beam,  with  her  two 
ensigns  hauled  down,  and  something 
flying  instead  of  them  at  the  gaff-end, 
which  I  couldn't  make  out  Our  helm 
was  put  np,  and  the  schooner  edged 
swiftly  down  to  ber,  slipping  along  in 
sight  of  her  stretch  of  bulwarks  till  we 
had  hove-to  abreast  of  her  starboard 
bow. 

"  What  ship  is  that?"  hailed  I 
from  abaft,  as  we  ran  past  in  the 
shadow  of  her  sails ;  and  I  saw 
my  gentleman  u  first  officer,"  finch, 
standing  np  in  ber  miaen-chains  with 
the  trumpet,  more  daaoinf  than  ever, 
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as  he  had  poor  Captain  Williamson's 
uniform  coat  and  hat  on,  apparently, 
and  a  sword  by  his  side :  her  whole 
quarter- bulwark  bristling  with  spy- 
glasses and  gun- barrels  turned  npon 
the  schooner,  though  not  another  head 
could  be  seen.  uThe  Honourable 
East  In — "  began  Finch;  but  that 
moment  there  was  a  perfect  hubbub 
of  cries  and  cheers,  as  a  dozen 
faces  I  knew  well  showed  them- 
selves popping  up  from  the  quarter- 
deck: Old  Rollock  in  a  huge  straw 
hat  and  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  ship's 
musket  in  his  fists ;  Ford,  Winterton, 
and  the  cadets — the  long-faced  Scotch 
surgeon,  and  Macleod's  screwed  nose 
and  red  whiskers— every  eye  fixed  on 
me,  as  I  fancied,  not  to  say  three  or 
four  rusty  barrels.  Their  confusion 
and  bewilderment  was  rare  to  witness; 
and  being  forty  hands  of  us — the  Las- 
cars' outlandish  physiognomies  and 
all — why,  the  schooner  must  have 
looked  rather  respectable  as  she  still 
slid  ahead.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
look  of  our  smart  Hebe's  men, 
with  the  frigate's  name  shining  in 
front  of  their  regular-built  hats,  and 
everything  about  us,  not  to  say  the 
reefer's  naval  uniform  and  mine, 
seemed  to  have  set  the  Indiaman's 
people  more  at  their  ease ;  till,  when 
our  gig's  crew  was  ready  to  lower 
away,  there  was  even  a  glimpse  of 
ladies  to  be  seen  along  toward  her 
poop.  Every  moment  I  expected  the 
sight  of  a  certain  face  to  flash  on  me 
from  over  the  black  rail,  as  the  ship 
rolled  and  plunged  in  the  heave  of 
water  opposite  us,  showing  her  broad 
white  band,  with  the  drips  of  rust 
across  it  from  her  chain-plates.  "  We 
made  somewhat  of  an  awkward  mis- 
take, sir  1 "  hailed  Finch,  eyeing  me 
queerly  enough,  and  trying  to  appear 
at  his  ease.  "  So  I  supposed,  sir," 
said  I ;  u  I  shall  send  a  boat  aboard 
of  you  directly ; "  and  I  turned  to  the 
midshipman,  who  stood  surveying  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stern,  with  his  nose 
turned  away  from  her,  and  his  hands 
in  the  tails  of  his  coat,  speaking  all  the 
time  to  Mr  Jones,  though  the  latter 
was  apparently  the  least  interested  of 
the  two,  for  he  had  his  eye  seaward. 
"  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I,  "  d'ye  see 
that  gentleman  yonder  near  the  main 
rigging,  with  the  black  hat  on?  You'll 
go  aboard  in  the  gig,  sir,  give  your 


commanding  officer's  compliments  to 
the  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  and 
mention  to  him  that  that  gentleman  is 
wanted  here — Westwood  his  name  is." 
To  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  head  was 
in  a  perfect  whirl  at  knowing  that, 
if  I  chose,  five  minutes  could  set 
me  within  speaking  distance  of 
Violet— yet  you'd  scarce  believe  I 
actually  almost  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  go  on  deck  again  till  our 
sheets  were  hauled  aft,  and  we  leav- 
ing the  ship  astern.  Bless  your  heart! 
I  wasn't  aware  till  that  minute  what 
I  felt  for  her — everything  about  the 
voyage  from  Portsmouth  came  back 
so  fresh  on  me,  at  sight  of  the  different 
parts  about  the  old  Seiingapatam's 
bulwarks, — to  the  very  odds-and-ends 
of  ropes  hanging  alongside  that  bless- 
ed lumbering  coach-house  of  hers, 
amidships,  and  the  live-stock  cackling 
and  bleating  in  it  between  times!  And 
there  was  I  glancing  aft  into  onr  little 
stern-cabins,  which  I  fancied  two  or 
three  days  ago  might  serve  for  their 
passage.  But  now,  be  hanged!  though 
I'd  a  pretty  sharp  guess  these  same 
cabins  were  meant  originally  for  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  emperor  himself, 
why,  I  saw  the  very  notion  was  too  ridi- 
culous to  mention!  u  Mr  Jones,"  said 
I,  speaking  up  the  skylight,  "  as  soon 
as  you  see  that  passenger  is  In  the 
boat,  have  the  head  sheets  hauled  aft, 
sir,  and  the  helm  put  up  to  make  sail.n 
u  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  he ;  but  directly 
after,  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  u  I  be- 
lieve though,  sir,  we  are  not  likely  to 
part  company  from  this  ship  so  soonl" 
44  How,  sir !"  exclaimed  I  sharply,  and 
starting  up  off  the  chair  to  see  him, 
for  something  in  the  cool,  collected 
tone  of  his  voice  jarred  on  me  the 
more  on  account  of  the  state  I  was  in 
myself— "what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
I  had  merely  to  catch  sight  of  my 
mate's  broad  throat  and  hairy  chin, 
however,  as  he  stood  with  his  full  chest 
thrown  back,  and  one  hand  in  his  waist- 
coat, looking  aloft  by  the  skylight, 
when,  following  his  eye  to  our  main- 
gaff,  it  was  easy  to  know  the  last 
fanning  of  the  wind ;  which,  taken 
together  with  the  schooner's  yerking 
motion  abaft,  was  sufficient  to  give 
yon  word  of  a  calm.  "  We  have  lost 
the  breeze  for  to-night,  at  any  rate, 
sir,"  said  Jones,  letting  his  eyes  sud- 
denly mil  npon  me,  and  meeting  the 
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flicker  of  pleasure  I  couldn't  help 
showing  on  my  face.  "  Confound 
the  thing!  you  don't  say  so,  Mr  Jones!" 
rejoined  I  quickly.  "Then  as  long 
as  she  has  a  foot's  steerage- way,  sir, 
let  her  slip  off  the  Indiaman's  bow  at 
once — else  the  two  of  us  will  be  grind- 
ing together  ere  daylight  like  a  couple 
of  mill-stones  without  corn  I" 

On  deck  there  were  twenty  things 
worth  noticing,  that  struck  one  at  ttie 
same  time.  The  echooner's  light 
spars  and  white  canvass  seen  sharp 
against  the  wide  glare  of  light  in  the 
west,  as  she  settled  round  on  the 
ship's  other  bow ;  while  the  light  air 
high  aloft  in  the  Indiaman's  royals 
still  kept  steadying  her  with  her  lee 
side  to  the  sunset,  where  it  made  a 
red  trough  along  the  horizon  down 
through  a  golden  cloud  or  two,  that 
looked  like  bright-winged  things 
whirling  off  and  about  the  sun.  Our 
gig  was  holding  off  by  the  boat-hook 
from  her  Ice- quarter,  the  oars  up- 
ended, and  two  or  three  sailors  with 
their  heads  shoved  out  under  a  port- 
lid  on  the  maindeck,  talking  to  the 
boat's  crew,  while  a  few  of  the  men 
hung  over  the  high  black  topsides, 
peering  aft  at  the  gig ;  the  rest  being 
gathered  in  the  ship's  bows,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  schooner.  The  huge 
round  of  the  sun  went  down  astern 
like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  sending  a 
broad  stream  of  red  light  across  the  face 
of  the  water  with  every  wet  streak  and 
wrinkle  shown  heaving  in  it,  right  up 
to  the  Indiaman's  white  band  and  her 
pitch-black  bulwarks.  Her  quarter- 
galleries  lashed  out,  and  you  saw 
the  passengers'  heads  aft  through  the 
red  arch  under  the  wide  mainsail- foot, 
till  every  face  shone  crimson-bright 
out  of  the  awning  below;  and  I  could 
see  the  midshipman's  gold  band 
glisten  as  be  took  his  cap  off  to  some 
ladies  coming  down  the  poop-stair, 
amidst  a  hubbub  of  cadets  turning 
round  to  eye  the  schooner.  For  half 
a  minute  the  smooth  sea  all  astern  of 
the  ship  seemed  to  wash  to  her  water- 
line  in  a  flood  of  light  and  blood 
almost,  as  if  the  horizon  vanished ; 
then  the  tip  of  the  sun  went  down 
like  a  burning  ruby,  the  blue  heave 
of  water  sank  away  from  the  copper 
at  the  Indiaman's  bows,  giving  us  an 
easy  lift  at  the  other  side  of  the  swell, 
and  the  whole  compass  of  the  sea 


appeared  to  slide  round  cool  and  clear 
against  the  soft  flush  of  all  possible 
tints  in  the  west ;  till  the  deep  indigo* 
hue  of  the  calm  spread  melting  off 
from  both  of  us.  What  I  gave  most 
heed  to  was  the  knots  of  men's  faces 
on  the  Seringapatam's  forecastle,  as  the 
golden  gleam  of  light,  and  the  red 
glare,  struck  across  them  with  all 
sorts  of  queer  touches,  that  brought 
back  every  one  of  them  clearly  to 
mind  at  once ;  and,  stepping  forward 
where  Mr  Jones's  figure  was  to  bo 
seen  dark  against  the  pale  glow  in 
the  west,  I  could  easily  make  out 
ugly  Harry's  big  buffalo  head,  as  he 
leant  his  chin  on  his  two  hands,  and 
surveyed  us  up  and  down,  with  his 
dirty  tarpaulin  on  the  back  of  his 
head  as  usual,  and  his  shaggy  black 
hair  like  thatch  over  his  forehead, 
almost  down  to  the  meeting  of  his 
thick  eye- brows.  The  moment  I 
appeared,  Mister  Harry  Foster  shifted 
himself  with  a  start,  looked  aloft  to 
his  own  ship,  and  began  to  whistle  as 
if  for  wind  ;  the  same  moment  Jones 
turned  and  noticed  me,  too,  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  men's  faces 
struck  me  the  more,  that  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  extremes  met.  "  That 
fellow  there  seems  to  like  us  so  well, 
Mr  Jones,"  said  I,  laughing,  uthat 
I've  half  a  mind  to  bring  him  aboard, 
as  I  could! "  "  Who— which,  sir  ?  " 
said  the  mate,  looking  to  every  part 
of  the  Indiaman  but  the  right  one. 
"  Why,  that  misbegotten-like  rascal 
you  were  looking  at,"  said  I.  "I  know 
a  little  of  him,  and  a  more  thorough 
blackguard  doesn't  walk  planks  1" 
"  There's  the  boat,  though,  Lieutenant 
Collins  ! "  said  Jones  suddenly  :  tho 
boat-hook  struck  our  mizen-chains  on 
the  other  side  in  the  dusk,  and  next 
minute  Tom  Westwood  swung  him- 
self on  board,  with  the  midshipman 
and  Old  Rollock  the  planter  following 
in  his  wake ;  the  last,  to  my  surprise, 
carrying  two  hat-boxes  and  an  um- 
hi*f*llft 

"Why,  Ned  Collins!"  broke  out 
Westwood,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this— what  wind  has  blown  you 
here  ?  "  u  My  dear  fellow  1 "  shouted 
the  planter,  almost  jumping  on  top  of 
me,  u  I  never  in  my  life  saw  the  like  of 
you — the  very  same  infernal  schooner, 
too!  Come,  let's  hear— have  yon 
taken  'em  all  then,  head  and  tail — 
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have  you" — ?  u  For  heaven's  sake, 
Mr  Bollock,"  said  I,  sheering  ont  of  his 
way  as  well  as  I  could,  "  come  below, 
sir,  if  I  must  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions ! "  "So  you  are  actually  in  com- 
mand?" said  Wcstwood;  and  here- 
upon I  gave  him  the  bearings  of  his 
own  affair,  with  the  fact  of  my  falling 
in  with  Lord  Frederick  Bury,  of  course ; 
and  of  all  men  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
the  "  Honourable  Bnry"  was  the  one 
Wcstwood  could  feel  comfortable 
under,  as  his  face  showed  at  the  time. 
44  Whether  I  lose  you  or  not  in  the 
Iloogly,  Tom,"  said  I,  "I  daresay 
you'll  find  yourself  in  the  end  aboard 
the  Hebe,  in  some  shape  or  other  1  and 
mean  time  I  shall  be  glad  of  you  here 
for  a  first  mate."  "  Well,  well,"  put 
in  the  planter  again,  impatiently, 
after  having  kept  questioning  mo 
every  now  and  then  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  which  I  answered  without 
well  knowing  what  he  said, — "  then 
you  hung  him,  of  course?"  "Hung 
whom?"  asked  I,  obliged  to  attend 
by  Mr  Bollock's  perseverance.  "Why, 
El  Americano,  to  be  sure— the  Yan- 
kee—  Snout!"  said  he,  trying  to 
lengthen  bis  face  for  the  news. 
41  Hung  him — no!"  said  I,  laughing ; 
44  when  I  saw  him  on  deck  there,  last, 
he  was  lively  enough,  and  anxious  to 
get  those  images  of  his  out  of  the 
Seringapatam."  The  planter's  rosy 
gills  turned  a  shade  or  two  paler,  and 
be  started  off  his  seat.  "  God  bless 
me ! "  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  and  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  you've  brought  the  man 
back  on  me.  I  declare  to  you  I  lost  a 
few -pounds  of  my  weight  here  before, 
by  his  actually  conceiving  a  friend- 
ship for  me !"  Old  Bollock's  dismay 
was  so  comical  that  I  could  scarce  find 
in  my  heart  to  ease  his  mind,  as  I  did. 
44  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Westwood  with  a  smile,  "I  assure 
you  that  disappearance  of  yours  took 
me  by  surprise.  Indeed,  I  only  guess- 
ed, from  something  Captain  Finch  let 
drop  afterwards,  how  it  came  about ; 
and  till  the  very  moment  the  brig-of- 
war  got  under  way,  I  fancied  you  had 
some  other  plan  in  view,  or  else  you 
never  would  have  carried  it  out.  The 
fact  was,  Ned,  if  your  heart  was 
bound  for  India,  mine  was  ashore  in 
Old  England,  and  I'd  rather  have  run 
the  risk  to  go  back!"    Here  Tom 
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caught  my  glance,  and  looked  shyly 
into  one  waistcoat  pocket,  then  into 
another,  fidgeting  on  his  chair,  poor 
fellow!  in  a  way  that  brought  my 
sister  Jane's  gray  eyes,  and  her  de- 
mure little  arch  face,  distinctly  before 
me,  thousands  of  miles  as  there  were 
between  us  and  Croydon.  The 
thought  of  the  Seringapatam  being  so 
near,  on  the  other  hand,  somehow 
rushed  on  me  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
felt  wonderfully  mild  toward  Tom. 
" Hang  it!  Tom,"  said  I,  "  never  mind 
thinking  of  it — mix  your  grog,  man, 
and  confound  all  care  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  You're  well  off!  For  my 
part,"  said  I,  "I  had  no  notion  at  all 
how  that  case  stood,  so  I  made  a 
cursed  mistake  in  the  matter— but 
here's  luck ! " 

44  However,"  said  he,  "  I  saw  your 
drift  by  that  time;  and  the  young 
lady  herself  was  in  the  fore-cabin 
when  I  told  her  father  the  whole 
story,  not  long  after  you  went  off. 
'Twas  no  use  with  Sir  Charles,  though, 
to  say  you  were  only  carrying  out  the 
joke  to  screen  me,  and  amuse  yourself 
at  the  same  time — he  was  sure  you 
were  after  some  scheme ;  and  all  the 
while  Miss  Hyde  sat  sewing  on  the 
sofa  behind  us,  as  quiet  and  careless 
as  if  she  didn't  hear  a  word,  or  trouble 
herself  •  about  the  matter.  When  I 
came  upon  your  vanishing  so  sudden- 
ly in  the  brig,  however,  and  said  I 
was  sure,  by  that  time,  you  did  so  in 
order  to  let  me  clear  off,  I  had  my 
eye  on  the  looking-glass  opposite  the 
young  lady ;  and  whatever  you  may 
make  of  it,  Ned,  I  can  tell  you  she 
started  and  glanced  up  at  that  point." 
— "  Well,  and  what  of  that?  "  I  asked. 
But  Westwood  went  on — "  It  was  all 
one  to  Sir  Charles,  nevertheless,  what- 
ever way  I  turned  it.  According  to 
him,  this  was  just  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  your  doings,  which  showed  the 
bad  effects  of  the  naval  service. 
Twas  no  use  my  standing  up  for  you, 
saying  how  fast  you  had  risen,  and 
would  rise,  if  you  had  the  right  thing 
to  do— for  the  old  gentleman  allowed 
everything,  adding  it  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  such  fellows  to  be  set  loose. 
4 1  tell  you  what,  Mr  Westwood,'  said 
he,  looking  round  sharply,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  at  somebody  else, 
4  there  is  a  soul  of  mischief  in  that 
young  man  that  nothing  will  root  out, 
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unfitting  hiin  for  everything  else, 
however  admirably  it  may  be  suited 
to  maritime  pursuits  or  to  savage 
warfare.  In  short/  added  the  Judge, 
drawing  himself  up,  ( it  is  my  convic- 
tion he  will  either  be  drowned  or 
knocked  on  the  head — ' "  "  The  pre- 
cious old  cnrmndgeon  !"  I  rapped  out, 
betwixt  langhter  and  rage  at  the 
thought  of  her  hearing  all  this  pretty 
character  of  me.  " '  And  I  must  say, 
my  young  friend/  said  the  Judge,  *  I 
felt  much  relieved  at  finding  Council- 
lor Westwood's  nephew  so  different 
an  individual— exceedingly  relieved! 
Besides  that  you  cannot,  of  course, 
continue  in  the  navy ! '  Just  at  this 
moment,"  continued  Westwood,  "I 
saw  the  young  lady  gather  up  her 
work  behind  us  with  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  rise  off  the  sofa,  and  walk 
straight  aft  through  the  cabin- door." 
u  Was  that  all!"  said  I,  biting  my 
lip.  "  Ally  you  heathen ! "  answered 
Tom,  laughing;  "why,  what  would 
you  have  ?  I'll  be  bound  the  Judge 
didn't  mean  all  that  for  my  use,  my 
dear  fellow.  But  the  worst  of  it  was, 
that  next  day,  when  I  met  her  with 
the  Brigadier's  lady  on  the  poop,  the 
young  beauty  passed  me  with  as 
scornful  an  air  as  possible ;  and  for  a 
week  or  so,  whenever  the  Judge  hap- 
pened to  ask  me  into  the  roundhouse 
cabins,  either  she  wasn't  there,  or 
took  an  opportunity  of  walking  out — 
the  most  I  got  was  a  bow  or  a  (  Good 
morning ; '  so  you  see  the  real  Simon 
Pure  didn't  prosper  half  so  well  as  the 
false  one ! "  "  Pooh ! "  said  I  gloomily, 
thinking  of  the  little  ground  I  had 
made,  myself,  u  all  contradiction — the 
fact  is,  you're  too  simple  for  women's 
ways,  Westwood !"  Westwood  look- 
ed down  and  gave  a  queer  smile — as 
much  as  to  say,  I  suppose,  the  case 
stood  just  the  contrary ;  and  I  must 
own  it  struck  me  he  must  be  rather  a 
knowing  fellow  that  could  fathom  my 
sister,  seeing  that,  for  my  part,  I  un- 
derstood her  no  more  than  my  mother's 
housemaid  did,  with  her  high-flown 
music  and  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

"However,"  said  Westwood,  "  I 
contrived  by  degrees  to  get  over  all 
this,  and  for  the  last  week  or  two  we 
were  as  good  acquaintances  as  before 
— in  fact,  the  Judge  was  evidently 
bent  on  it.  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 


Ned,  as  charming  a  girl,  in  her  way, 
as  Violet  Hyde  I  can't  well  fancy — 
but  one  more  hopeless  to  deal  with, 
for  a  fellow  that  hasn't  got  hold  of 
her  heart,  I  believe  doesn't  breathe ! 
Why,  young  as  she  is,  you'd  feel  her 
playing  you  round  her  pretty  fore- 
finger as  a  woman  would,  looking  at 
you  all  the  time  under  her  soft  eye- 
lids with  those  bright  eyes  of  hers,  as 
if  you  could  fancy  her  falling  in  love 
in  a  moment  with  some  one  else,  but 
never  with  yourself!"  "By  Jove — 
yes!"  said  I,  feeling  as  dismal  as  I 
daresay  I  looked.  "  Do  you  know," 
Westwood  went  on,  "  her  figure  and 
walk  always  remind  me  of  a  Hindoo 
girl's,  all  over  English  as  her  face  and 
hair  are,  with  a  touch  of  the  tropical, 
you  can't  say  where,  about  it — owing 
to  her  being  born  in  India,  as  I  be- 
lieve she  was ;  and  altogether,  Ned, 
I'm  glad  to — "  Here  Westwood  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  I  poured  my- 
self out  another  glass  of  grog  in  pure 
despair.  "  The  truth  is,"  said  I,  "  I 
wish  I  had  never  seen  that  confounded 
Serin  gapat am  !  Didn't  she  say  any — 
didn't  you — in  fact,  Tom,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  matter,  plump  and 
plain,  stem  and  stern?"  said  I  man- 
fully. "  Why, "  said  Tom  in  a 
thoughtful  way,  "not  to  set  you  at 
all  wrong  on  either  side,  the  thing 
that  strikes  me  is,  I  don't  think  she 
ever  once  mentioned  you,  Ned,  ex- 
cept in  passing.  But  to  my  mind,  in 
the  circumstances,  that's  not  so  much 
against  you.  The  young  lady  can  say 
little  when  she  pleases,  I  assure  you; 
for  only  last  night,  in  that  fine  moon- 
light, we  happened  to  touch  on  that 
affair  in  the  river — you  kno  w  ?"  4  *  Yes," 
I  said,  for  it  wasn't  easy  to  forget. 
"Now  I  always  thought  that  night 
a  turning-point  with  you,"  Westwood 
said,  "  and  it  was  the  last  night  you 
were  aboard ;  so  I  spoke  of  you  a  good 
deal,  and  never  a  word  did  Miss  Vio- 
let utter,  save  4  Yes '  and  4  No,'  while 
her  face  being  in  the  shadow,  I 
couldn't  see  it.  Oh,  by  the  bye, 
though,"  continued  he,  "  she  did  say 
one  thing!"  "For  heaven's  sake,  what 
was  it,  Westwood  ? "  I  broke  out, 
eagerly.  "  Well  then,  Ned,"  answer- 
ed he,  leaning  back  on  the  two  back- 
legs  of  his  chair,  and  eyeing  me  with 
a  comical  air,  which  surprised  me  a 
little,  "  do  you  consider  yourself  good- 
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looking?"  I  started  up.  "D — n 
my  eyes !  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Tom  ?"  said  I ;  but  next  moment  I  sat 
down  again  with  a  sulky  "  No,  I'll  be 

hanged  if  I  do  !  so "    "  No  more 

does  yonr  lady-love,  then,"  said 
Westwood  ;  "  for  she  made  the  re- 
mark very  coolly,  and  even  without 
my  asking  her — but  don't  be  down- 
hearted at  that,  my  dear  Ned,  for  I 
think  more  of  that  little  sentence,  iu 
the  way  it  was  said,  than  of  all  she 
did  not  say  1 "  "  The  greater  the 
difference  between  us,  I  suppose," 
said  I  savagely.  "  Why,"  replied 
Tom,  u  'tis  my  conviction  you  never 
hear  a  woman  say  the  man  she  likes 
is  handsome — and  from  a  perverse 
young  gipsy  like — "  "  Well,  by 
Jove  I  Westwood,"  said  I,  losing  my 
temper  altogether,  and  giving  the 
table  a  slap  with  my  fist  that  sent  my 
glass  crash  to  the  deck,  "  you  beat 
everything !  I  suppose  if  she'd  called 
me  a  fool  and  a  blessed  lubber,  you'd 
turn  it  to  my  favour !  But  the  truth 
is,  I  don't  understand  your  niceties — 
I  want  something  broad  and  above- 
board,  that  a  fellow  can  lay  hold  of 
— and  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is — " 
With  that  I  laid  my  face  on  my  arms 
down  in  the  spilt  grog  on  the  table, 
and  fairly  groaned.  My  head  reeled 
till  I  scarce  knew  it  was  myself  that 
was  sitting  there,  as  all  of  a  sudden 
one  thought  after  another  crowded  on 
me.  Somehow  I  seemed  for  a  single 
moment  to  be  out  and  out  in  the  open 
sea,  the  different  faces  I'd  seen  along 
the  ship's  bulwarks  rushing  past  me, 
with  Jones's  face,  and  the  look  of  the 
Indiaman  in  the  sunset ;  through  all 
sorts  of  weather,  too,  in  that  con- 
founded moment.  Then,  I  can't  say 
why,  but  my  hair  crept  as  I  came 
back  to  the  thought  of  the  Indiaman 
and  the  schooner  in  the  calm  at  the 
time,  and  I  almost  fancied  I  heard  a 
whisper  at  my  ear.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  Tom  Westwood  sitting  opposite 
me,  with  a  musing  air,  and  rather 
melancholy.  The  sight  of  my  wild 
stare,  with  the  grog  I  suppose  trickling 
down  my  forehead,  and  dripping  off 
my  nose,  appeared  to  startle  him,  and 
our  eyes  met  queerly  enough  for  half 
a  minute — till  all  at  once  the  notion 
seemed  to  strike  both  of  us,  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  two  fellows  hobnobbing  and 
lackadaisying  away  this  fashion  in  a 


hole  of  a  schooner's  cabin,  thousands 
of  miles  from  land ;  and  I'm  blessed  if 
we  didn't  both  burst  at  the  same  mo- 
ment into  a  regular  roar  of  laughter — 
first  one  broadside,  then  'bout  ship,  as 
it  were,  to  deliver  the  other,  gun  after 
gun.  By  George !  though,  I  felt  it  do 
me  good,  as  if  something  deadly  went 
off  with  it.  "  Holloa !  "  sung  out  the 
planter,  blocking  up  the  moonlight 
that  shone  misty  white  down  the  steps 
of  the  companion,  to  a  blue  glimmer 
at  the  foot  of  them ;  u  both  surviving 
yet,  I  declare  1"  and  we  felt  the  scent 
of  his  cheroot  in  the  hot  calm  as  he 
walked  aft  again. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  said  Westwood,  still 
laughing,  "  there's  one  thing  more  I 
did  contrive  to  get  out,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly broad  enough  to  lay  hold  of,  as 
you  say.  Do  yon  know,  from  some 
hints  the  Judge  let  drop  in  course  of 
the  passage,  after  he  got  to  know  me, 
I  have  a  rather  sharp  suspicion  he 
has  some  one  in  view  for  his  daughter 
already !  "  At  this  I  gasped  once 
more.  u  Whether  she  knows  it  her- 
self or  not,  I'm  not  sure,"  added  Tom; 
u  but,  very  naturally,  the  gentleman  I 
mean  was  often  enough  mentioned  in 
Sir  Charles's  cabins — for  who  do  yon 
imagine,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
it  is?"  I  made  no  trial  at  a  guess, 
but  sat  eyeing  Westwood  in  perfect 
silence,  and  he  went  on — u  Who  bat — 
don't  look  so  fierce,  my  dear  fellow — 
just  this — this  said  nabob  of  an  uncle 
of  mine,  the  Bengal  Councillor !  Why, 
you've  no  conception,"  said  West- 
wood,  u  what  presents  of  pearl  neck- 
laces, fans,  Cashmere  shawls,  and 
China  ivory  work-boxes,  and  so  on, 
the  Councillor  must  have  sent  home 
to  her  at  different  times,  for  the  Ser- 
ingapatam  to  bring  back  again.  I 
didn't  see  her  wear  any  of  them,  but 
every  now  and  then  Sir  Charles  would 
point  to  something  that  lay  about, 
telling  me  it  came  from  my  uncle  I 
He  is  a  bachelor,  yon  know,  not  so 
old  as  Sir  Charles  himself,  who  isn't 
so  old  as  he  looks,  and  they  seem  to 
be  sworn  friends ! "  "  Curse  it,  man  1" 
said  I,  brightening  a  bit,  "  can't  you 
see  he  wants  to  adopt  her  ?  "  "  So  I 
should  have  imagined,"  answered 
Westwood;  "  but  the  fact  is,  two  or 
three  times,  as  I  told  you,  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  hinted  as  much  as  that  it  was 
an  idea  of  long  standing  between  him- 
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self  and  bis  friend  the  Councillor, 

so "     "  The  old  villain  !"  I  roared 

— "  hegging  your  pardon,  West  wood 
— but  I  must  say  you  are  the  pattern 
of  a  Job's  comforter,  and  no  mis- 
take !  "  "  Well,"  answered  he,  "  if 
you  had  heard  the  way  in  which  the 
young  lady  mentioned  my  uuclc  to 
me.  you  wouldn't  be  much  afraid  of 
your  rival,  Ned.  Why,  she  said  she 
thought  she  remembered  him  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  bringing  her 
Indian  sweetmeats  from  the  bazaar  in 
his  carriage—she  actually  supposed 
he  must  be  older  than  her  father,  when 
the  Judge  set  her  right  eagerly  enough 
— but  you  must  know,  he  no  more 
seems  able  to  say  a  sharp  word  to 
//(>•,  than  Jacobs  yonder  would.  So 
what  did  she  say  next,  after  appar- 
ently thinking  a  little,  but  that,  now 
she  recollected,  my  uucle  used  to  have 
gray  hair  and  white  whiskers,  like  Mr 
ltollock,  which  for  my  part  1  kuew  no 
more  about  than  the  table,  when  her 
father  broke  out  describing  him  as 
warmly  as  possible ;  and  suddenly 
Miss  Iiyde  looked  at  him  with  a  little 
turn  of  her  pretty  lip,  and  a  twiuklc 
in  her  eye,  that  set  the  old  gentleman 
Addling  about  his  coffee- cup,  and 
stopped  him  in  a  moment  as  if  she 
had  been  a  little  witch ! " 

"  What 's  to  be  done,  Tom  ?  "  I 
faltered  out,  after  a  long  stop.  u  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  Ned,'1  said  he 
gravely  ;  "  let's  go  on  deck  at  any 
late,  ior  it 's  too  hot  here  to  sleep." 
The  moment  the  sight  of  the  calm 
burst  upon  us,  however,  with  the  two 
vessels  together  in  the  midst  of  it,  in 
the  hazy  sort  of  moonlight,  the  same 
notion  seemed  to  strike  both  of  us  in 
a  different  way.  u  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Collins,"  said  Westwood,  half  joking- 
ly, half  iu  earnest,  u  uucle  though  he 
be,  if  you  can  contrive  to  cut  out  the 
Councillor  anyhow,  why  /'ll  forgive 
you,  for  one ! "  "  How,  though — /«oir, 
by  Jove !  "  replied  I,  u  if  they  go  to 
Bombay  in  the  Indiaman,  by  the  time 
thev  reach  Calcutta,  I  shall  be  in  the 
Pacific !"  u  Tu  a  difficult  case,"  said 
Westwood,  u  no  doubt.  And  even 
suppose  you  had  the  opportunity, 
'twould  be  hard  to  manage  au  elope- 
ment a*hore  in  India,  travelling  'dauk' 
in  two  palanquins.  Seriously  speaking, 
Ned,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
till  vou  come  back  from  the  Pacific." 


I  looked  hopelessly  round :  the  calm 
and  the  heat  together  gave  one  a  help- 
less feeling,  and  every  notion  of  an 
active  sort  ap]>eared  desperate.  A  per  • 
feet  calm  it  was,  too  :  there  was  some 
filmy  scum  of  a  haze  aloft,  that  served 
to  spread  the  moonlight  all  over,  shut- 
ting out  the  shape  of  the  sky,  and 
softeniug  off  the  horizon ;  with  the 
moon  standing  slant  up  in  it,  like  a 
brighter  spot,  aud  a  few  stars  low 
down  in  the  east.  But  for  the  long 
wide  tremble  of  the  water,  iu  fact,  as 
it  glanced  up  with  a  blue  flicker,  you'd 
have  fancied  we  mightn't  be  far  from 
land ;  while  the  big  Indiaman  lay  off 
the  schooner's  bow,  without  the  least 
motion  one  could  see ;  the  moonshine 
edging  round  her  spars  aud  ropes  from 
the  other  side,  and  her  sails  haugiug 
shadowy  against  it,  except  below, 
under  her  brailed-up  courses,  where 
the  masts,  the  thick  of  the  rigging, 
and  the  tops  of  her  deck- lumber, 
glistened  as  if  they  were  newly  wet. 
Ilalf  of  her  watch  were  on  the  bow- 
sprit, sending  out  a  u  fished"  spritsail- 
yard,  the  same  we  had  set  dangling 
about  their  ears  that  afternoon,  and 
we  could  hear  them  speaking  plain 
enough  ;  every  time  they  sung  out  at 
a  haul,  it  went  far  away  on  all  sides 
— ho-ho-ho-he-oh-ho-o,  till  you  lost 
it  in  the  dead  calm,  as  if  somebody 
bad  gone  there.  Xow  and  theu  the 
Seriugapatam  made  a  slight  plunge 
by  the  head,  as  the  wide  soft  swell 
floated  up  with  her ;  aud  the  glossy 
black  shadow,  that  seemingly  gave 
her  hull  the  height  of  a  tower,  came 
wavering  iu  quicksilver  circles  to  our 
very  cutwater,  while  the  lights  from 
her  after  windows  went  twisting  away 
round  her  heavy  counter  to  the  moon- 
shine, like  yellow  suakes ;  the  schooner 
all  the  time  lying  as  quiet  as  iP  sho 
were  on  a  pond,  except  that  by  little 
and  little  she  kept  shifting  her  bear- 
ings to  the  Indiaman,  and  things  were 
confoundedly  like  our  both  sticking 
together  in  course  of  the  morning,  if 
the  calm  held.  I  went  forward  on 
the  forecastle  and  desired  Jones  to  get 
all  hands  down  into  the  boats,  and 
have  her  towed  off  to  safe  distance, 
seeing  that  the  worst  of  it  would  be 
sure  to  fall  to  our  share. 

This  was  doing,  and  we  drew  slow- 
ly off  the  ship's  bow,  where  her  men 
coolly  knocked  off  working,  to  watch 
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ours,  and  pass  jokes  on  onr  gang  of 
Lascars,  as  the}7  handled  the  oars  in 
awkward  style :  in  fact,  by  the  way 
the  Indiaman's  watch  carried  on, 
most  of  them  seemed  to  have  passed 
the  grog- can  pretty  freely,  being  Sa- 
turday night,  which  we  could  hear 
they  were  still  keeping  up  below  in 
the  forecastle,  when  our  quarter  came 
abreast  of  her  larboard  bow.  "  Hur- 
rah !"  said  one,  waving  his  tarpaulin ; 
and  u  Pull,  you  beggars  ! "  roared 
another ;  when  my  old  customer,  ugly 
Harry,  all  at  once  leant  out  of  her 
forechains  and  sung  out  to  Jones,  who 
-was  next  him  in  the  stern-sheets  of 
our  gig — u  I  say,  mate,  so  ye're  clear- 
ing off,  are  ye  ?  The  better  for  that 
'ere  nutshell  of  a  schooner  o'  yours,  I 
reckon  ! "  Jones  made  no  answer, 
and  the  fellow  added  u  Come  aboard 
when  you've  got  a  safe  berth,  anyhow, 
and  drink  sweethearts  and  wives,  will 
ye?"  I  saw  Jones  start,  and  turn 
his  face  fiercely  into  the  shadow  of 
the  ship's  main-course  on  the  water, 
rising  half  up  with  one  fist  clenched, 
but  he  said  nothing.  uOh,  you're 
blasted  proud!"  Foster  called  out: 
41  you  forgets  a  man,  blow  me  I  D'ye 
think  I  dosn't  know  a  fellow  I  got 
glorious  with  myself,  in  old  Van  Stin- 
koff' s,  at  Cape  Town  ?  Sink  me, 
mates,"  said  he  as  loud  as  before,  turn- 
ing round  on  the  rail  of  the  bulwarks 
to  the  rest,  "  I  picked  him  out  o'  the 
street- scuppers,  under  the  sign  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  an'  I'm  blowed  if  I 
didn't  think  it  beneath  me  at  the 
time  ! "  Here  the  end  of  our  main- 
boom  opened  us  in  sight  of  the  ugly 
ruffian,  and  he  was  slinking  down  in- 
board, when  I  hailed  the  Indiaman's 
quarter- deck,  where  the  Scotch  mate 
was  to  be  seen.  "  Ay,  ay,  the  schooner 
ahoay,"  sung  out  he,  coining  to  the 
gangway.  "  Did  you  hear  that  man's 
impertinence,  sir,"  said  I  sternly,  u  to 
my  officer  on  duty  there?  I  expect 
you  to  sec  him  punished,  sir."  The 
Scotchman  said  he'd  inquire  into  it ; 
but  shortly  after  he  came  back,  saying 
he  "doubted"  he  couldn't  be  sure 
of  the  man ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  could 
have  u  meant  no  ill."  The  boats  had 
towed  us  by  this  time  almost  out  of 
fair  hearing,  but  Harry  Foster  was  to 
bo  seen  coolly  eyeing  us  from  the 
midst  of  his  watchmates,  as  he  slung 
a  couple  of  blocks  over  his  shoulder ; 


when  he  turned  away  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  we  had  been  a  Thames 
collier,  growling  some  two  or  three 
words  or  other  that  brought  a  loud 
laugh  from  the  Indiaman's  forecastle 
to  her  bowsprit,  where  the  men  were 
turning  lazily  to  their  business  again. 

Being  now  clear  off  the  ship,  with 
the  rake  of  her  hull  in  our  command 
if  I  chose,  and  free  of  her  broadside  at 
the  same  time,  I  hailed  the  boats  to 
leave  off  towing  and  come  aboard. 
As  Jones  came  on  deck,  I  saw  that  in 
his  face  to  make  me  think  he  took  the 
thing  to  heart,  seeing  he  met  my  first 
look  with  his  lips  set  together,  and  a 
steady  gleam  of  his  eyes.  The  truth 
was,  I  never  in  my  life  came  across  a 
man  that  struck  me  so  much  with  tho 
notion  of  his  having  a  devil  in  him, 
seeking  to  get  the  better  of  what  was 
good.  UI  think  we  shall  do,  Mr 
Jones  ?  "  I  said.  u  Quite  safe,  sir," 
said  he  quietly ;  and  at  that  momentr 
standing  as  we  did  out  of  earshot,  witb 
the  setting  moon  in  sight  past  the  India- 
man,  shining  in  a  rusty  yellow  glare  to- 
ner hanging  sails,  'twas  strange  how 
the  odds  of  our  different  stations  passed 
off.  We  were  foot  to  foot,  in  fact :  I 
was  fully  aware,  if  never  before,  what 
an  enemy  Jones  would  make — he  had 
hell's  daring  and  knowingness  in  him, 
and  all  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge 
for  me,  at  the  time,  seeing  I  had  such 
a  ticklish  part  to  play  with  the  India- 
man.  I  caught  myself,  on  the  instant, 
measuring  youth  and  activity,  not  to 
say  regular  breeding  to  the  service,, 
and  a  clear  conscience  besides,  against 
him  and  his  thews  and  sinews  :  bat  as 
for  turning  and  twisting  with  the  man 
before  me,  I  saw  it  was  the  tack  likely 
to  throw  him  to  windward  of  me. 
My  voice  changed,  and  I  lowered  it, 
as  I  said,  "  Mr  Jones,  I  happened  to 
sail  half  the  voyage  as  a  passenger  in 
that  ship,  and  I've  no  common  reason 
to  be  anxious  about  her  getting  safe 
into  port.  There's  one  single  being  in 
her  at  this  moment  I'd  willingly  lose 
my  life  to  save  from  anything  like 
what  one  could  fancy — ay,  so  help  me 
God,  suppose  I'd  no  chance  of  ever 
setting  eyes  on  her  again ! "  Jones 
never  stirred  a  feature,  but  looked 
past  me  into  the  gleam  of  the  moon 
over  my  shoulder. 

"Well,  Mr  Jones,"  I  said,  "I'll 
acknowledge  to  you  frankly,  as  from 
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one  seaman  to  another,  the  question  is, 
are  yon  for  me — or  not?"  "We  speak 
as  man  with  man,  it  seems,  Mr  Col- 
lins!" said  Jones  quietly;  "then  I 
am— -for  you!"  and  he  struck  his 
hand  all  at  once  into  mine :  u  here's 
a  hand  that  never  lied,  whatever  the 
touguo  may  have  done — bad  or  good, 
I  am  for  yon,  sir,  and  no  more  of  it ! 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  you'd  told  me, 
Mr  Collins,  by  the  looks  of  the  pas- 
sengers, that  yon  had  sailed  aboard 
that  ship  in  some  way  or  other — and 
what's  more,  sir,  I  saw — *•  Here  he 
stopped,  looking  at  me  with  his  back 
to  the  sinking  gleam  of  light  beyond 
the  ship's  hull,  from  the  moon  as 
she  touched  the  water,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  shape  of  his  head 
nnder  the  straw  hat,  with  a  shadow 
blurring  his  face  together;  though  I 
felt  him  eyeing  me  out  of  it  all  the 
time.  — u  What  some  would  think 
more  worth  while  than  if  yon 
were  a  Spanish  plate-ship,"  he  went 
on  ;  and  he  lowered  his  voice  nearly 
to  a  whisper  as  he  added,  "  I  tell  you 
what,  Mr  Collins,  'tis  my  conviction 
that,  if  you  chose,  you  might  do  what 
you  liked  iu  the  end  with  that  India- 
man  and  all  aboard  her !"  I  stepped 
back  with  a  shiver  through  me,  as  the 
sudden  setting  of  the  moon  blended 
everything  black  in  with  Jones's 
shoulders,  leaving  his  head  instead 
of  her  against  a  glimmer  of  light,  till 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  peering  at 
me  off  the  horizon,  with  the  whole 
lump  of  shadow  betwixt  the  two  craft 
for  a  body ;  and  I  must  say  I  thought 
of  old  stories  about  the  Tempter  in 
human  form.  "  Devil !"  said  I, 
hoarsely,  while  the  last  gleam  to 
westward  went  out,  and  it  got  so 
dark  I  could  have  fancied  Jones  had 
vanished  from  the  bulwarks  without 
stirring  a  foot ;  in  fact,  on  my  moving 
to  the  place,  I  touched  the  cool  planks 
with  my  hand — he  was  actually  gone ! 
Nothing  was  visible  beyond  our  own 
decks,  save  a  slight  glimmer  such  as 
one  would  make  in  sculling  with  a 
single  oar ;  and  I  saw  at  once  he  had 
taken  the  small  boat  alongside  to  go 
aboard  the  Indiaman !  All  the  rest 
was  that  thick  heavy  darkness  only  to 
be  found  in  a  calm  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  toward  morning:  yon  may 
not  only  say  you  see  it,  but  could  stir 
it,  as  it  were,  with  a  stick. 


A  horrid  notion  of  Jones's  purpose 
crept  through  my  mind  at  first ;  bat 
on  second  thoughts  I  easily  saw  this 
wasn't  the  occasion  for  him  to 
choose,  if  he  had  really  meant  ill, 
and  accordingly  there  was  the  more 
reason  to  trust  him.  Indeed,  as  I 
stood  listening  and  watching,  alter 
Westwood  and  the  planter  went 
below,  the  Indiaman's  binnacle  lamp 
seemed  to  go  slowly  out,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  sound  of  her  watch 
speaking  on  the  forecastle  apparently 
got  distincter,  till  I  could  hear  them 
clear  of  the  ship's  hull  and  rigging, 
like  low  voices  muttering  in  the  air 
betwixt  her  and  us.  Twas  only  her 
having  sheered  gradually  bow-on  to 
the  schooner  again,  however,  as  a 
calm  near  the  equator  has  always 
something  like  a  pulse  in  it — bnt  it 
struck  me  there  were  men  ont  on 
her  jib-boom,  which  being  of  course 
the  very  privatest  part  of  any  in  a 
ship,  for  talk — why,  to  find  more  than 
one  going  out  there,  of  a  dark  night, 
and  with  no  work  to  do,  never  looks 
otherwise  than  suspicious.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  surprised  me  at  present  in 
the  Scriugapatam,  with  the  opinion  I 
had  of  her  ;  but  the  curious  thing  was, 
that  the  fellows  must  have  supposed 
it  the  farthest  point  they  could  get  out 
of  sight  of  us,  as  well  as  from  their 
own  decks,  she  having  had  her  beam 
to  the  schooner  when  the  moon  set. 
The  desperate  feelings  that  steal  upon 
a  man  in  such  a  case,  and  the  fearful 
notions  that  breed  in  his  head,  with 
the  quickness  of  his  senses  and  the 
way  he  holds  on  by  a  single  rope, 
you  can  scarcely  conceive;  though 
if  a  cry  had  come  from  the  Indiaman 
at  that  moment,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  sprung  in  head  foremost,  to 
get  to  her — when  all  at  once,  from 
up  in  the  air  again,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  smart  click  of  a  flint  and 
steel,  at  any  rate  I  saw  the  sparks 
showering  from  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  space  before  me — even  the  pair 
of  fists  as  they  knocked  together,  then 
a  mouth  blowing  the  match,  till  there 
was  a  light  in  a  lantern  between  four 
heads  leaning  towards  each  other  over 
the  spar.  Queer  enough  it  would 
have  been  to  see,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  you'll  readily  fancy  what 
a  thing  it  looked  all  of  a  sudden,  right 
oat  in  the  midst  of  the  pitch-black 
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night,  one  didn't  know  how  or  where 
— in  fact  two  of  them  faced  each  other 
in  the  stream  of  light  from  one  side  of 
the  lantern,  like  the  two  edges  of  a 
rent  in  the  dark,  and  another  was  like 
a  sprawling  blot  in  the  centre  —  you 
just  saw  they  were  faces  and  heads, 
with  a  foot  or  two  of  the  thick  round 
boom  slanting  up  betwixt  them  ;  but 
as  for  their  bodies,  they  were  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  perfect  blackness 
beyond.  I  could  see  one  of  them  hold 
np  the  lantern  and  pass  it  round  the 
three  others1  faces,  bringing  out  their 
chins  and  noses,  as  if  to  be  sure  who 
they  were  —  a  piece  of  caution  which 
served  almost  equally  well  for  me,  for 
I  remembered  each  of  them  by  head- 
mark  amongst  the  crew,  only  I  didn't 
see  the  said  fellow  himself,  —  even 
when  he  drew  out  some  paper  or 
other  in  one  hand,  seemingly  unfolded 
it  with  the  help  of  his  teeth,  and 
spread  it  over  the  jib-boom  under  the 
lautern ;  whereupon  the  whole  four  of 
the  heads  drew  close  together  in  a 
black  lump  round  the  light,  peering 
down  upon  the  paper,  and  muttering 
away  as  much  at  their  ease,  no  doubt, 
as  if  they'd  been  in  a  tap- room.  All 
I  wished  for  was  a  good  rifle- barrel  in 
my  hand  at  the  time,  to  have  knocked 
the  light  out  from  the  midst  of  them, 
and  sent  the  bullet  by  accident  through 
the  tarpaulin  hat  behind  it— especially 
when  a  glaring  red  flipper  was  shoved 
out  on  the  white  paper,  and  the  thumb 
planted  steadily  on  a  particular  spot. 
All  at  once,  however,  the  light  was 
put  out  in  the  lantern,  and  I  beard 
them  going  in  board,  as  the  noise  of 
the  morning  watch  being  called,  at 
four  o'clock,  got  up  round  the  fore- 
hatchway. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  faint 
glimmer  of  Jones's  oar  in  the  water 
showed  how  hard  it  was  to  find  the 
schooner  again ;  however,  he  managed 
to  get  aboard  at  last,  by  which  time  I 
was  walking  carelessly  past  the  bin- 
nacle in  the  dark,  and  as  soon  as  he 
sought  me  out  and  began  to  speak,  I 
saw  it  was  all  right.  Mr  Snelling 
came  on  deck  to  his  watch,  blowing 
up  the  men  for  letting  out  the  only 
light  aboard,  as  he  didn't  know  fore- 
and-aft  from  thwart- ships,  nor  north 
from  south.  The  cabin  lamp  under  the 
skylight  had  gone  out  too  for  want  of 
oil,  without  being  noticed  as  long  at 


the  moon  shone,  and  not  even  the 
planter's  cheroot  was  to  be  seen. 
From  the  snatches  of  their  conversa-  « 
tion  he  had  time  to  gather,  I  agreed 
with  Jones  that,  whatever  the  four  fel- 
lows on  the  jib-boom  might  have  in- 
tended beforehand,  their  present'  cue 
wasn't  at  all  to  try  seizing  the  ship :  in 
fact,  the  schooner's  sudden  appearance 
in  this  latitude,  with  what  they  knew 
of  her  before,  had  naturally  enough 
brought  out  a  number  of  the  crew  in 
different  colours  to  what  they'd  stick 
to  after  getting  a  fright  and  finding 
their  mistake — though  by  this  time  I 
had  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
the  villain  who  bent  on  his  silk  neck- 
erchief to  the  signal  halliards  in  that 
hurry,  the  afternoon  before,  actually 
meant  it  for  the  black  flag — while  the 
absurdity  of  an  Indiaman  striking  at 
all  to  a  cruiser  that  wanted  her  just  to 
heave- to,  was  a  sign  how  most  of  the 
crew's  minds  went,  as  long  as  they 
fancied  us  pirates.  However,  Jones 
had  seen  sufficient  of  the  lantern  affair 
on  the  boom  to  explain  it  to  my  great 
relief:  —  the  ringleader  of  them,  no 
other,  as  I  was  sure,  than  ugly  Harry 
himself,  seemed  to  scrub  trousers 
ordinarily  for  one  of  the  quarter-deck 
officers,  and  had  got  hold  of  an  old 
chart  in  his  berth  that  same  evening, 
which  the  four  had  come  out  there  to 
get  a  private  overhaul  of.  All  Jones 
could  get  room  to  see,  was,  that  it 
was  a  chart  of  some  islands,  with  a 
particular  mark  at  one  of  them,  on 
which  the  fellow  with  the  lantern  put 
his  thnmb,  when  another  asked  if 
there  weren't  any  trees  on  it. 
"  '  Trees,  ay,  trees  enough  to  hang 
all  the  blasted  lubbers  afloat!'1 
said  the  first,  as  Jones  listened ;  u  Yd 
as  soon  think  of  sailing  in  a  craft 
without  spars,  as  aboard  a  daaart 
ileyand  without  trees!"  One  was 
tired  of  the  Indiaman,  another  sick  of 
the  world,  and  a  third,  with  Jack 
down  on  the  bowsprit,  wanted  to 
chase  buffaloes  and  shoot  birds.  As 
for  the  rest,  the  head  of  the  gang 
assured  his  mates  there  were  plenty  of 
other  islands  not  far  off,  and  natives 
in  them;  whereupon  the  light  was 
pot  out,  and  in  short  they  made  it  np 
amongst  them  to  take  one  of  the  ship's 
boats  quietly  some  night  as  soon  as 
she  got  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mal- 
dives, and  steer  for  this  said  island ; 
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although,  in  case  of  their  being  dogged 
about  by  the  schooner,  of  which  the 
chief  scoundrel  seemed  by  Jones's 
account  to  have  a  wholesome  fear,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  easy  a  matter.  In- 
deed the  last  words  he  was  heard  to 
say,  as  they  crept  inward  down  the 
boom,  were  to  the  effect  that  he 
thought  there  were  some  aboard  as 
anxious  to  drop  the  cruiser  as  they 
were.  u  Taitb,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I, 
glad  to  find  this  was  what  they 
wanted,  "  if  that's  all,  I  shan't  stand 
in  their  way— so  as  soon  as  the  breeze 
springs  up,  we'd  better  clear  off  alto- 
gether. The  smoothest  way  is  to 
let  them  take  themselves  quietly  off, 
and  I've  no  fear  of  the  ship — only, 
before  fairly  shaping  our  own  course 
for  Bengal,  we  must  manage  to  have 
another  sight  of  her  under  full  sail  for 
Bombay !" 

Neither  of  us  thought  of  turning  in, 
for  by  the  next  half  hour,  in  fact,  the 
Indiaman's  hull  and  canvass  began  to 
blacken  out  of  the  gloom  on  one  side 
— the  blue  of  the  water  spread  round 
till  it  glittered  against  the  ring  of 
light  kindling  and  kindling  on  tho 
horizon,  till  it  rose  seemingly  in  a 
perfect  fire  at  one  spot  in  the  rim  of 
it,  blazing  up  toward  the  cool  blue 
aloft ;  then  the  sun  was  out.  As 
long  as  we  had  to  stick  to  your  nice- 
ties and  fine  manners,  in  fact,  I  felt 
as  much  afraid  of  meeting  Violet  her- 
self as  a  country  booby  would — I'll 
be  hauged  if  I  wasn't  in  doubt  of  her 
cutting  me  dead,  suppose  I  met  her, 
and  I  shouldn't  have  had  a  word  to 
say — whereas  with  a  spice  of  the 
rough  work  I  thought  of  all  night,  or 
even  a  chance  of  something  desperate 
behind,  why,  a  fellow  needn't  to  mind 
much  how  he  went  about  it — seeing 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  hubbub  the 
words  come  into  your  mouth  of  them- 
selves, and  you're  not  expected  to 
stand  upon  ceremony. 

The  Scotch  mate,  being  now  first 
officer,  had  the  side-ropes  handed  us 
civilly  enough,  having  just  seen  the 
decks  washed  down  in  his  own  tho- 
rough manner,  carronades,  ropes,  and 
all ;  but  as  the  captain  wasn't  turned 
out  yet,  I  went  up  on  the  poop,  where 
a  conple  of  boys  were  still  swabbing 
up  the  wet.  The  moment  I  reached 
it,  the  sight  of  the  only  two  pas- 
sengers that  were  out  so  early,  rather 


took  me  aback,  one  of  them  being  tho 
last  I  cared  to  meet — namely,  the 
Irish  Brigadier's  lady,  who  was  walk- 
ing the  deck  in  pattens,  the  boys  evi- 
dently keeping  clear  of  her  with  their 
swabs;  and  the  stout  red-faced  Briga- 
dier himself,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
while  he  stalked  dismally  fore-and-afl 
with  her  on  his  aim.  At  the  first 
glimpse  of  me,  General  Brady  stopped 
short  and  stared — I  daresay  he  was 
doubtful  whether  to  call  me  out  or  not. 
"  Glad  to  say  you  again,  sir !"  said 
he.  "  Well  now,"  said  his  lady, 
"you're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
see !"  I  still  looked  at  her,  unable  to- 
gay  the  like  of  herself,  but  terrified  to 
speak  a  wrong  word,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  her  confounded  temper :  the 
Brigadier  bad  planted  himself  betwixt 
me  and  the  poop-stair,  and  never 
having  fairly  come  across  her  since 
the  affair  abont  her  dog  and  the  shark, 
why,  absurd  as  it  was,  I  didn't  know 
what  the  woman  might  make  of  my 
connection  with  the  same  craft  that 
carried  her  off  so  soon  after.  "  Ycsr 
indeed,  and  'twas  foolish  of  me  not  to 
see  it  in  ye  at  first  1"  she  went  on, 
shaking  her  parasol  at  me  in  a  know- 
ing way,  and  eyeing  the  schooner 
again.  u  Howivcr,  I  heard  of  you ! " 
said  she,  with  another  look  that  set 
me  all  alive,  "  and  a  mighty  bold  sort 
of  admirer  you  are  !"  u  Faith,  sir," 
said  the  Brigadier,  "  if  I'd  commanded 
the  batthery  down  there  last  night, 
I'd  have  waited  till  ye  got  nearer,  ami 
blown  you  out  of  tho  wathcr."  u  'Ti& 
only  a  lieutenant  you  are  ?"  said  Ins- 
lady,  speaking  without  scruple  in  tho 
midst  of  bis  words,  and  frowning  him 
quiet.  "Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  I 
said.  "  Well,  ~  now,  Mister  Lieu- 
tenant," said  the  lady  suddenly, 
"  what  d'ye  mean  to  do  ?  You  didn'a 
find  us  out  here,  I  suppose,  and  actu- 
ally take  these  cowardly  ship-people- 
of  ours  by  sayge,  like  a  bold  fellow,  for 
nothing?"  After  a  few  words  more, 
Mrs  Brady  all  of  a  sadden  vanished 
down  the  little  quarter- gallery  stair 
near  the  ship's  taffrail ;  though  I  bad 
scarce  missed  her  ere  she  appeared 
again,  making  me  a  signal.  u  Hush, 
nowl"  said  she  in  a  whisper  out  of 
the  stair- way,  "  and  step  after  me  like 
a  cat  amongst  broken  Mottles,  for  he's 
shaving  yonder  just  now  on  the  op- 
posite side — I  saw  his  Kitmager  taking 
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in  the  hot  water."  Next  moment  I 
had  followed  her  into  the  small  state- 
room in  the  larboard  quarter,  where 
she  opened  an  inner  door  and  left 
me.  By  Jove !  I  could  have  hugged 
that  Irishwoman  on  the  spot,  vixen 
as  she  was — no  matter  though  the 
very  ship  might  be  out  of  sight  in  a 
few  honrs,  and  I  never  set  eyes  on 
her  again ;  I  thought  no  more  of  it  at 
the  moment  than  I  did  of  her  skipper 
waiting  for  me— everything  was  lost 
in  the  notion  of  seeing  Violet  Hyde's 
face  come  out  of  that  door.  AH  the 
time  there  was  a  whispering,  a  rust- 
ling, and  a  confusion  in  the  berth,  as 
if  she  were  taken  by  surprise,  natur- 
ally enough — then  I  caught  a  word  or 
two  of  the  young  lady's  own,  that  made 
me  think  it  was  all  up.  The  door- 
handle turned,  and  the  door  half 
opened,  then  it  shut  to  again,  and  I 
heard  Mrs  Brady's  voice  in  a  coaxing 
sort  of  8 train,  till  at  last  she  opened 
the  door  wide  and  said,  "  Then  yon 
won't,  my  dear  ?  So  Mister  Lieutenant 
what's- his- name,"  added  she,  uyou 
may  be  off  to  your  vessel,  and" — sud- 
denly I  saw  Violet's  figure  shrinking 
back,  as  it  were,  behind  the  Brigadier's 
lady,  into  the  berth  ;  but  all  at  once 
she  walked  straight  out  to  the  state- 
room, half  frowning  and  half  laughing, 
with  an  angry  kind  of  blush  all  over 
her  face.  Her  hair  was  only  looped  up 
on  the  side,  and  braided  on  the  other, 
as  if  it  weren't  rightly  ship-shape  yet 
for  the  day ;  while  as  for  her  dress,  I 
remember  nothing  except  its  being 
some  brown  cloak  or  other  wrapped 
so  close  about  her  that  one  couldn't 
even  see  her  hands,  like  the  picture  of 
a  nun.  u  Mrs  Brady  seems  so  aston- 
ished to  see  yon  here  again,  Mr  Col- 
lins," said  she,  rather  sharply,  as  I 
thought,  "  that  she  cannot  rest  with- 
out all  the  passengers  meeting  you,  I 
suppose,  before  you  go ! "  With  that 
she  looked  back,  but  Mrs  Brady  had 
walked  out,  though  I  heard  the  young 
lady's  waiting- girl  moving  about  in- 
side the  berth  yet.  "  Twas  all  an 
accident,  my  happening  to  come  on 
board  just  now,  Miss  Hyde,"  said  I 
anxiously,  u  or,  indeed,  my  having 
orders  to  speak  tho  Indiaman  at  all  1" 
44 Ah!"  she  answered — 44and  it  was 
so  strange  of  Mrs  Brady  to— to  per- 
sist!" The  lovely  girl  had  scarce 
condescended  to  look  at  me  yet,  but 


here  she  glanced  past  me  through 
the  quarter-gallery  window  at  the 
schooner,  where  there  was  nothing  be- 
twixt her  and  the  gay  little  state-room 
save  the  blue  heaving  water  and  tho 
light — then  her  eye  seemed  to  pass 
from  the  epanlet  on  my  one  shoulder 
to  the  other  that  had  none,  till  it 
lighted  for  the  first  time  on  my  face, 
with  a  smile.  44  How  beautiful  your 
schooner  looks  just  now,  Mr  Collins  1" 
said  she,  turning  hastily  away  again  ; 
44  it  is  the — the  same  that — that  we 
sa w  before  ?"  Now  there  was  some- 
thing in  those  blue  eyes  of  hers,  with 
the  dark  lashes  over  them  and  under 
them,  that  made  me  lose  sight  at  the 
moment  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
my  success,  fear  and  all — a  sort  of  a 
flying  glance  it  was,  that  I  couldn't 
help  turning  to  my  favour.  "  For 
godsakc,  Miss  Hyde,"  said  I,  "let 
me  have  something  one  way  or  other 
to  know  my  fate  by — it's  no  use  telling 
ray  mind  after  all  that's  come  ana 
gone ;  but  as  I  mayn't  see  yon  again — 
and  the  breeze  will  be  up  directly — 
why — "  Violet  stood  all  the  while 
gazing  down  on  the  state-room  carpet, 
making  no  answer :  there  was  a  dead 
stop,  and  I  heard  the  first  ripple  of 
the  breeze  work  against  the  Bhip's 
rudder  below — by  Jove !  I  could  have 
hanged  myself  at  that  moment— when 
I  saw  her  shoulder  tremble  as  sho 
looked  down,  her  soft  eyelids  just 
lifted  till  I  caught  the  blue  of  her 
eye,  and  the  smile  came  over  her  lip. 
How  I  got  hold  of  her  hand— for  that 
confounded  cloak,  or  whatever  it  was, 
I  really  don't  know ;  but  so  it  was,  and 
out  I  came  with  the  words  44  Violet — 
I  love  yon  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood,  that's  all  1"  I  said, 44  and  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  chance  of  showing  it  I" 
Violet  Hyde  drew  her  hand  gently  out 
of  mine,  and  looked  me  straight  in  tho 
face  for  a  moment  with  a  merry  sort 
of  a  quizzical  air,  as  if  I  meant  some 
other  adventure — and  440h  no!  I 
hope  not!"  added  she,  with  a  shud- 
der, and  then  a  blush,  no  doubt 
thinking  of  the  African  river.  "  But 
Violet,  Violet  1"  said  I  eagerly,  as 
she  made  a  move  toward  the  nearest 
door,  44  won't  you  say,  then— same- 
tiling^  for  heaven-sake,  to  keep  one  inr 
hope  ?  "  u  Why,  what  would  you  have-, 
sir?"  said  she  quickly,  still  turning 
away— but  bless  me!  I  don't  exactly 
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remember  what  followed,  in  the  despe- 
ration I  felt — nor  how  near  she  was  to 
me  when  I  heard  her  begging  me  to 
ug°»  g°»  if  *  really  loved  her!" 
"Dearest  girl!"  I  said,  u  I  shall  be 
far  enough  off  in  a  short  time  l"  u  Do 
yon  actually  sail  so  soon,  then  ?"  said 
Violet,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Why, 
they're  bracing  round  the  ship's  yards 
already,  I  hear,"  answered  I ;  "  but 
indeed  I  think  the  schooner  might 
keep  near  for  a  few  days,  to—"  u  No 
— no!"  said  she  anxiously,  u  go  alto- 
gether, else  my  father  will  be  still 
more  set  against — against — "  "Per- 
haps," she  added,  uwe  may  see  you  in 
Calcutta,  when — you  are" — and  her 
eye  glanced  from  one  shoulder  of  my 
uniform  to  the  other.  u  When  I've 
got  my  epaulet  shifted  to  the  right 
shoulder?"*  asked  I  eagerly;  "then 
may  I  see  you?"  u  See — yes,"  was 
the  whisper  I  caught — and  u  Dearest, 
dearest  Violet,"  said  I,  almost  going 
down  on  the  deck  before  her,  u  suppose 
I  managed  to  ship  them  on  both,  in 
this  confounded  peace,  will  you — " 
"  Hush ! "  said  Violet,  listening,  and 
all  in  a  flutter,  "  indeed  you  must  go, 
else  /  m  ust ! "  u  For  godsake,  Violet," 
I  went  on,  keepiug  hold  of  her  hand 
as  she  tried  to  get  away,  u  will  you 
wait  a  year  or  two  and  give  me  the 
chance  of  a  war  in  China — or  up  the 
Mediterranean — or — "  But  here  the 
wild  notions  I  had  for  a  moment  left 
me.  Somehow  or  other  at  that  instant 
a  terrible  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  Buona- 
parte standing  up  on  the  crag  in  St 
Helena  flashed  across  me  ;  and  as  the 
folly  of  the  thing,  let  alone  the  impu- 
dence of  it,  struck  me,  I  nigh-hand 
groaned,  while  Violet  Hyde's  fingers 
slipped  out  of  mine.  Just  then  the 
turned  full  round  with  a  soft  look  of 
her  eyes,  and  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing, as  I  thought ;  but  the  handle 
of  the  aftermost  door  turned,  and 
the  Brigadier's  lady  hastened  in. 
As  I  glanced  round,  something  or 
other  dropped  lightly  into  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  and  next  momeut  Violet 
was  gone.  'Twas  only  a  little  knot  of 
white  ribbon  I'd  got,  though  the  scent 
and  the  warm  touch  of  it  together 
were  enough  to  startle  one — I  almost 
thought  she'd  changed  into  it ;  and  to 


this  day,  ma'am,  1*11  be  hanged  if  I 
know  what  that  was  the  scent  of — 
unless  it  was  sandal- wood  ! 

"  Quick!"  said  Mrs  Brady,  in  a 
hurry,  u  what  d'ye  stand  staring  there 
for,  man  alive  ?  Sir  Charles  is  up-staira, 
and  you  can't  go  this  way  ;  so  through 
the  cabins  with  ye,  lieutenant,  and  out 
on  the  quarther-dheck ! "  Before  I  well 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  accordingly, 
we  were  in  the  judge's  main-cabin, 
where  the  ship's  masts  and  the  men 
gathering  about  the  ropes  could  be 
seen  through  the  roundhouse-doors  as 
they  stood  open.  u  Mrs  Brady,"  said 
1,  suddculy  stepping  back  to  her, 
"  you're  an  angel,  ma'am,  and—-" 
u  You  unprincipled  young  villain  ye !" 
said  she,  springing  aft  with  her  fingens 
spread,  and  beginning  to  raise  her 
voice,  u  what  would  ye  dol  Brigadier ! 
— D'ye  think  'tis  deaf  I  was  in  the 
stair  yonder,  yon  promiscuous 
young — "  However,  I  gave  her  one 
bewildered  look,  and  heard  no  more  of 
it,  bolting  as  I  did  through  the  nearest 
door  right  against  the  man  coming  to  the 
wheel ;  while  the  midshipman  was  on 
the  look-out  for  me  everywhere  to  say 
that  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman  was 
waitiug  for  me  below  in  his  cabin. 
Indeed  she  was  moving  slowly  through 
the  water  already,  as  the  light  cat's- 
paws  ruffled  it  here  and  there,  and  drew 
aloft  into  her  royals ;  our  own  little 
craft  beginning  to  slip  gently  along 
to  leeward  of  the  ship,  with  the  dark 
Lascars'  faces  under  the  foot  of  her 
white  foretopmast-staysail,  giving  her 
a  doubtfuL  enough  air,  I  must  own. 
I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
Finch,  in  fact;  but,  captain  as  he  was 
of  the  Indiaman  for  the  time,  'twas 
the  least  I  could  do  to  see  him ; 
besides  that  somehow  or  other  I  had 
a  sort  of  feeling  as  I  came  on  board 
half-an-hour  before,  I  couldn't  exactly 
say  why,  that  made  one  anxious  for  a 
near  sight  of  him.  If  he  suspected 
anything  wrong  amongst  his  crew,  why 
at  any  rate  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  it  ere  we  parted 
company ;  but,  awkward  as  our  meet- 
ing each  other  again  was,  of  course, 
and  both  being  on  such  different  foot- 
ing from  before,  while  my  own  mind 
was  naturally  full  of  what  had  just 


*  At  that  period  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  commander  ;  as  the  epaulet  on  the 
left  shoulder,  of  a  lieutenant ;  aud  the  epaulets  on  both,  of  a  post-captain. 
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happened,  it  turned  out  much  as 
might  be  expected.  Finch  was  evi- 
dently not  the  same  man  he  had  been 
a  few  weeks  before,  except  in  his 
puppy  fine- gentleman  manners  and 
way  of  dress,  which  were  twice  as 
high-flown ;  with  his  hair  curled,  a 
white  handkerchief  hanging  half  oat 
of  his  breast-pocket,  a  regular  East 
India  uniform,  and  everything  show- 
ing the  tip-top  skipper.  The  thing 
that  set  me  less  at  my  ease  with  him 
was,  that  I  was  sure,  by  one  glance 
of  his  eye,  he  had  a  pretty  fair  guess 
of  where  I  had  been  last,  and  saw  it 
in  my  manner — which  made  me  the 
more  careful,  as  matters  stood,  to 
give  no  signs  of  more  meddling  with 
the  Indiaman.  However,  I  threw  in 
a  hint  or  two,  when  Finch  ont  and 
told  me  qnite  frankly,  there  had  been 
a  little  disorderly  conduct  on  board 
after  they  left  the  Cape,  but  he  had 
thoroughly  put  it  down,  without  let- 
ting the  passengers  know  anything 
about  it,  as  be  said :  only,  the  very 
day  before,  at  the  time  when  the 
schooner  fired,  there  were  a  few  of 
the  men,  he  told  me,  that  seemed 
inclined  to  disobey  orders — fellows  he 
wished  he  could  get'rid  of. 

"Now,  Captain  Finch,"  said  I,  as 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  them 
from  the  capstan,  "  will  you  point  out 
the  men  you  spoke  of,  sir,  that  showed 
themselves  mutinous  ?  "  Finch  drew 
back  at  this,  however,  and  hummed 
and  hawed  at  the  word.  "  Yes,  mutt- 
nous"  repeated  I ;  "  there's  no  use 
mincing  the  matter,  I  suppose.  Just 
be  so  good  as  let  me  see  the  fellows,  and 
I'll  rid  you  of  them  at  once ! "  Finch's 
glance  followed  mine  as  it  lighted  on 
Harry  Foster's  shaggy  head  watching 
us  with  the  eye  of  a  buffalo,  past  a 
knot  of  slouching,  hulking,  foremast- 
men  of  his  own  kidney.  The  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  Jacobs's  broad  hearty 
brown  face,  standing  apart  a  bit  with 
his  friends,  Tom,  Bill,  the  red-haired 
Irish  topman,  and  three  other  honest- 
like  man-o'-warsmen,  I  took  my  cue 
for  the  meantime.  "  My  lads,"  said 
I,  walking  quietly  forward,  "  I  want 
a  few  hands  for  the  Hebe  frigate — 
you  know  her  I  daresay — and  that's 
enough ;  for  a  model  like  the  Hebe 
doesn't  float  the  water  —now,  I  can't 
press  any  of  you !"  Hero  a  general 
laugh  ran  along  both  rows,  and  I 


heard  a  growling  ehuckle  from  ugly 
Foster.  "  But,"  added  I,  laughing, 
too,  "you  can  volunteer!"  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Tom,  the  fore-topman,  the  most 
dashing  fellow  in  the  ship,  stepped  aft 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand — then  Jacobs 
— then  Bill,  and  my  acquaintance  the 
u  Savage"—  then  the  three  others. 
In  place  of  grumbling,  in  fact,  there 
began  to  be  a  hurrah  amongst  the  rest, 
except  some  of  Foster's  chums ;  a  few 
more  seemed  inclined  to  follow,  and 
as  for  my  gentleman  captain,  he  ap- 
peared not  to  know  what  to  do. 
"Now,  my  man,"  said  I,  stepping 
straight  up  to  ugly  Harry,  and  eyeing 
him  right  in  the  face,  as  he  stood, 
"you're  a  fine  seaman-like  fellow — 
true-blue,  I'm  sure — I've  taken  a  par* 
ticular  fancy  to  ye — won't  you  ship 
for  the  Hebe— eh?"  Foster  didn't 
know  where  to  look,  twisting  himself 
round,  hitching  up  bis  trowsers,  and 
altogether  taken  fairly  aback  ;  every 
eye  was  en  him,  and  I'll  be  banged  if 
I  don't  think  he  turned  it  in  his  mind 
to  agree.  "  Come,  Foster,"  said  I,  in 
a  low  voice,  u  I  know  you,  my  man ; 
but  if  you  ship  I'll  look  over  the 
whole ! "  All  at  once  Captain  Finch 
walked  up  to  me,  saying,  "If  yon 
persist  in  taking  these  men,  sir,  you'll 
have  to  answer  for  it,  I  can  tell  you  1" 
"  I  know  my  own  meaning,  sir,"  said 
I  firmly ;  "  I  am  in  the  regular  coarse, 
and  answer  for  it  I  will!  Say  the 
word,  my  man,  and  ship?"  said  I 
again.  "  Be  d — -d  if  I  do ! "  said 
Harry,  turning  on  his  heel  with  a 
glim  scowl ;  "  none  o'  yer  frigates  for 
me ! "  and  he  walked  off.  Jacobs  and 
the  others  came  on  the  gangway  with 
their  bags,  however,  and  pitched  them 
to  the  men  in  the  boat,  without  any 
one  offering  to  interfere ;  indeed,  Finch 
had  seemingly  given  it  up  sooner  than 
I  expected.  "  Now,  Captain  Finch," 
said  I,  before  stepping  over  the  side 
after  Mr  Snelling  and  the  men,  "  I'd 
much  rather  we  could  have  hit  upon 
the  right  men;  however,  the  more 
need  for  my  keeping  in  sight  of  yon 
to  windward,  as  I  shall  do  at  least  till 
we  steer  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  I 
couldn't  do  less,  you  see,"  added  I, 
on  getting  no  answer,  "than  make 
myself  strong  enough  to  help  you  if 
needful!"  "I  shall  report  to  the 
Admiral  at  Bombay,  sir!"  said  he, 
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fiercely.  "  You  may  do  that,  Captain 
Finch,"  I  said,  "  as  soon  as  possible ; 
bnt,  in  the  meantime,  yon  can't  be 
sure  of  what  may  turn  np  of  a  dark 
night,  and  a  couple  of  lights  at  your 
main-yard-arm,  or  anywhere,  will 
bring  the  schooner  down  in  half-an- 
honr,  or  so,  if  there's  a  breeze.  As  for 
a  calm,"  said  I,  turning  round — but 
such  a  strange  white  look  had  come 
over  Finch's  face  as  he  glanced  after 
me,  that,  thinking  he  was  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  I  went  down  the  side 
without  another  word.  "  Take  your 
own  way!"  I  fancied  I  heard  him 
mutter  betwixt  his  teeth  ;  but  next 
moment  we  were  pulling  off. 

Well,  the  breeze  ere  this  time  was 
steady,  though  light,  and  we  drew 
gradually  to  windward  of  the  India- 
man,  till  by  the  afternoon  the  white 
band  on  her  hull  was  just  awash  with 
the  water,  and  there  I  kept  her,  with 
a  little  variety,  pretty  near  the  whole 
night,  and  most  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  night  came  on  almost  as 
dark  as  it  had  been  that  night  of  the 
calm ;  but  the  breeze  freshened  again 
pretty  strong,  and  accordingly  I  kept 
the  schooner  down  to  get  nearer  the 
ship,  which  we  had  seen  in  the  first 
dog-watch  dead  to  leeward.  I  was 
rather  uneasy  for  a  while  at  not  being 
able  to  make  out  her  lights,  and  we 
slipped  fast  through  the  water,  when 
all  at  once  both  Jones  and  West  wood 
called  out  from  forward  that  they  saw 
them,  and  I  walked  to  the  bows. 
44  All  right,"  said  I ;  "  but  no— by 
heaven !  That's  the  signal  I  named 
to  the  captain!  Set  stunsails,  Mr 
Jones,  and  make  her  walk,  for  god- 
sake  !"  Two  lights  it  was,  aloft  in  the 
gloom,  right  to  leeward  as  before: 
there  was  something  wrong,  or  else 
she  wanted  to  speak  us ;  so  away  we 
flew  before  the  wind,  under  every- 
thing that  could  be  set.  I  looked  and 
looked,  when  a  thought  struck  me ; 
not  another  light  was  to  be  seen  be- 
low, and  they  weren't  high  enough 
from  the  heave  of  the  sea  for  even  a 
ship's  lower- mast. 

14  Yes,  by  George !"  said  I  hurriedly 
to  West  wood  and  Jones,  u  that's  a 
trick!  The  fellow  means  to  give  us 
the  slip.  Clap  the  helm  down,  Mr 
Snelling,  and  haul  aft  the  sheets  there 
— luff,  luff!"  We  were  losing  our 
weather- gage;  in  fact,  the  Indiaman 


must  actually  be  to  windward  of  us 
ere  then,  and  if  the  breeze  freshened 
we  might  lose  them  altogether.  The 
thing  that  troubled  me  most  was, 
that  I  couldn't  believe  the  man  had 
thought  of  such  a  plan  himself; 
and  if  he  once  took  a  bint  from 
any  of  the  scoundrels  I  knew  were 
aboard,  why,  there  was  no  saving 
what  might  be  the  upshot  in  the  end. 
Finch  was  a  common  enough  charac- 
ter at  bottom ;  but  with  such  notions 
as  I  was  sure  were  working  in  his 
head  about  Miss  Hyde,  one  step  might 
lead  him  on  to  another,  till  any  chance 
occasion  might  make  a  desperate  vil- 
lain of  him,  especially  if  he  suspected 
myself  of  aught  like  good  fortune  with 
the  young  lady.  It  wasn't  much  past 
midnight,  the  air  was  wonderfully 
heavy  and  sweltering,  and  the  swell 
going  down,  when  we  heard  a  murmur 
amongst  the  men  on  the  forecastle,  and 
saw  a  red  fire-ball  pass  high  over  to 
nor'ard  for  half  a  minute,  leaving  a 
trail  in  the  dark  sky  beyond  the  head- 
sails.  A  queer  ghastly  sort  of  ruddy 
grey  streak  opened  out  in  the  black 
of  the  horizon,  where  some  of  them 
thought  they  made  out  the  ship ;  but 
soon  after  we  could  hear  a  low  hollow 
kind  of  a  hum,  rushing  as  it  were  from 
east  to  west,  till  it  grew  almost  like 
the  sound  of  waves  on  a  beach; 
which  made  us  begin  to  look  to  our- 
selves. There  was  a  bright  line  of 
light  directly  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
and  the  sea  far  away  seemed  getting 
on  fire,  with  a  noise  and  a  hubbub 
coming  along  below,  that  nobody  ap- 
peared to  know  the  meaning  of ;  while 
aloft  it  was  as  still  as  a  church.  For 
a  moment  I  saw  the  Seringapatam 
quite  plainly  several  miles  off;  but 
from  the  confusion,  I  never  could  say 
whether  it  was  north  or  east;  in  fact, 
we  kept  watching  the  canvass,  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  hurricane  into  it 
next  minute.  Suddenly  the  sea  came 
gleam-gleaming  and  flickering  on,  as 
it  were,  with  a  washing  bubble  and  a 
hissing  smother  of  foam,  till  it  splashed 
right  against  our  larboard  bulwarks, 
heaping  up  like  perfect  fire  upon  the 
schooner's  side,  and  running  past  both 
stern  and  bows,  away  with  a  long 
rolling  flash  to  the  other  horizon. 
All  was  pitch-dark  again  after  that, 
and  a  whisper  went  about  our  decks 
and    round    the  binnacle   lamp,    of 
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"The  rippkil — It's  the  ripples!'*  time,  and  Jones's  finger  went  along 
"Nothing  more,  sir!"  said  Jones,  eastward  till  it  stopped  right  upon 
even  he  seeming  taken  by  surprise  at  the  Maldivo  islands,  wbile  he  looked 
first.  Twice  again  wc  had  it,  though  up  with  a  sodden  sharp  glance.  "Br- 
each time  fainter,  right  oat  of  the  heaven,"  said  I,  "ye*!— I  forgot  that 
midst  of  tlie  gloom  ;  after  which  it  story  altogether — be  so  good  as  send 
was  as  calm  as  before.  "  Thank  that  man  there,  Jacobs,  to  me !" 
Godl"  said  I,  breathing  hard,  "we'll  "Jacobs,"  said  I,  "which  of  the 
have  that  Indiaman  in  the  morning,  officers'  clothes  did  that  follow  Foster 
at  my  rate  !"  "  Why,  air,"  answered  use  to  scrub  lately,  in  the  Indinman '/" 
Jones  thoughtfully,  "  after  this  we  Jacobs  gave  his  hair  a  rub,  recollected 
are  likely  to  have  the  south-west  a  moment,  and  answered,  "  Why,  sir, 
monsoon  upon  us  ere  long — 'tis  just  the  captain's  own."  "  Oh!"  I  said, 
the  place  and  the  season  for  it."  "  well,  that'll  do,  Jacobs"  —  and 
And  so  it  was.  Instead  of  sight-  Jacob.-  walked  fur  ward  ;i;rain.  "  Mr 
tug  the  Seringapatam  at  daybreak,  Jones,"  said  I,  quickly,  "(An/  chart 
I  bad  a  strong  suspicion  she  had  belonged  to  the  captain!—  I'll  have  a. 
gone  to  eastward  ;  but  of  course  the  look  at  that  said  desert  island,  sir !" 
faster  the  schooner  was,  why  if  it  We  found  something  answering  lo  it 
were  the  wrong  *K  M  thOHM  only  on  the  chart  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
gel  from  few  the  farther,  and  miss  her  the  schooner  was  bowling  before  the 
altogether,  without  ever  knowing  how  dregs  of  the  monsoon  lo  eastward, 
matters  went,  oven  if  she  got  quietly  "  At  all  events,"  added  I,  "  we'll  see 
into  port ;  so,  being  the  best  plan  I  if  these  vagabonds  mean  to  keep  their 
could  think  of  for  the  meantime,  word  and  turn  hermits — either  wo 
away  we  drove  north  west  ward,  catch  them  there,  Mr  Jones,  or  else 
sweeping  the  horizon  with  the  glass  we  must  find  that  IndUman,  though 
every  morning.  We  had  ran  so  far,  she  were  in  sight  uf  Colabahf  light- 
iudeed.  without  success,  that  I  was  bouse!"  Joues's  eye  lighted,  and  ho 
sure  she  couldn't  be  ahead  ;  when  one  turned  his  nostril.-*  tu  the  monsoon  as 
day  I  asked  Mr  Jones  to  bring  me  up  if  he  snuffed  it  in  ;  in  fact,  ho  was 
the  chart  for  those  parts,  as  we  took  that  sort  of  man  that  needed  some- 
the  latitude.  We  were  a  long  way  to  what  out  of  the  common  way  to  keep 
westward  of  onr  own  coarse  at  the  him  right." 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
April  1848,  some  days  after  proclama- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  but 
before  Germany  had  time  to  inundate 
the  duchies  with  her  armies,  a  sharp 
action  was  fought  at  Ban,  in  which 
the  malcontents  were  utterly  defeated 
— their  very  severe  loss  falling  espe- 
cially upon  the  students  from  Kiel 
and  other  universities.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  this  disaster, 
occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
countenance  given  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  revolutionists  by  the  timid 
and  popularity-seeking  sovereign  of 
Prussia,  caused  a  strong  sensation  in 
Germany,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  free  corps,  which  forthwith 
hurried  northwards,  irregularly  armed, 
totally  undisciplined,  bedecked  with 
tricolor,  and  yelling  for  Fatherland. 
Those  were  the  insane  days  when 
Germany  dreamed  of  a  fleet,  coveted 
a  seaboard,  and  vowed  that  her  limits 
should  extend,  in  the  words  of  Arndt's 
rhapsodical  ditty — 

"  So  weit  die  Deutsche  Zunge  klingt," 

forgetting  that,  if  her  boundary  were 
thus  to  include  every  land  in  which 
her  language  is  spoken,  it  must  take 
in,  not  only  a  portion  of  Schleswig — 
which  a  gross  abuse  of  brute  force 
might  certainly  wrench  from  Den- 
mark— but  a  considerable  slice  of 
northern  France,  whose  acquisition 
would  be  rather  less  easy.  But  the 
revolutionary  fever  then  raged  in 
Europe,  and  such  considerations  were 
much  too  rational  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  Germany's  enthusiastic 
youth.  We  phlegmatic  Islanders  are 
quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
effect  upon  excitable  Continentals  of 
an  old  song  and  a  new  cockade.  The 
word  was  passed  through  Germany 
for  succour  to  their  northern  brethren, 
in  arms  for  liberty  and  revenge ;  and 
the  cry  was  responded  to  by  three  or 
four  thousand  desultory  individuals, 
eager  for  adventure,  thirsty  for  plun- 


der, obnoxious  to  the  police,  or — bat 
these,  we  suspect,  constituted  a  very 
small  minority — really  zealous  in  the 
cause.  In  this  last  category,  so  he 
assures  us,  must  be  included  a  certain 
Mr  William  Hamm,  who,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  out — for  he  is  not  very 
explicit  as  to  his  antecedents — was  a 
jolly  student  at  Leipzig  university, 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
infected  with  the  prevalent  malady, 
during  one  of  whose  paroxysms  he 
quitted  the  academic  groves,  with 
their  fountains  of  cool  beer,  for  the 
field  of  danger  and  renown.  In  other 
words,  he  left  his  profitable  and  re- 
spectable studies  to  join  one  of  the 
bands  of  freebooters  then  assembling 
upon  German  soil,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  unjustifiable  aggression  upon 
Danish  territory.  For  some  time 
previously,  it  would  appear  from  his 
own  account,  he  had  felt  restless  and 
uncomfortable.  He  was  evidently 
sickening  for  the  democratic  fever; 
and  he  admits  as  much  in  a  tirade  of 
the  metaphorical  slang  commonly 
affected  by  shallow-pated  liberty- 
mongers  of  his  class.  u  The  revela- 
tions of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin," 
he  says,  "  had  implanted  in  every 
breast  a  combustible,  which,  im- 
patiently heaving,  waited  but  the 
spark  to  explode.  Every  man  was 
eager  to  be  doing ;  fists  convulsively 
clenched  themselves ;  even  the  weak- 
est thought  himself  called  upon  to 
grasp  with  his  own  hand  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel  of  time."  We  have  no 
patience  to  translate  more  of  such 
rhodomontade — the  common  drivel  of 
Radical  propagandists.  Mr  Hamm, 
whose  weak  brain  has  evidently  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  excitement  of 
his  two  months'  campaign,  declares 
himself  to  have  felt  as  if  he  were 
walking  over  a  mine,  with  momentary 
expectation  of  a  blow-up.  His  con- 
dition seems  to  have  been  that  which 
the  American  describes  as  wolfish. 
He  was  full  of  fight,  or  fancied  him- 
self so ;  he  longed  for  a  set-to  with 
somebody,  but  could  not  make  up  his 
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mind  upon  whose  devoted  bead  he 
should  discharge  his  superfluous  elec- 
tricity. His  suspense  was  soon  re- 
lieved. Suddenly  came  news  of  the 
battle  of  Ban,  and  of  the  dressing 
received  by  the  insurgents.  This  was 
the  spark  required  to  kindle  the  inflam- 
mable Hamm.  His  "  combustible" 
instantly  blew  up.  He  felt  he  should 
never  enjoy  peace  of  mind  nntil  he  had 
ottered  his  mite  upon  the  altar  of  the 
holy  German  cause,  and  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  the  u  sea-surrounded  "  pro* 
vinces  of  Schleswig  from  the  tyranny 
of  faithless  Denmark.  He  published 
a  summons  to  the  youth  of  Leipzig  to 
form  a  free  corps,  and  march  to  help 
the  duchies.  On  the  17th  April,  the 
band  thus  collected  proceeded  by  rail- 
way to  Altona.  Although  Hamm 
had  officiously  contributed  to  their 
coming  together,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  held  higher  rank  amongst 
them  than  that  of  full  private.  Per- 
haps when  be  saw  the  regiment  as- 
sembled, he  felt  little  ambition  to 
march  at  its  head.  Certain  it  is  that, 
although  he  misses  no  opportunity  of 
vaunting  the  virtues  and  utility  of  the 
free  corps  in  general,  and  his  own  in 
particular,  the  account  he  gives  of 
their  composition  inspires  bat  little 
respect.  Every  state  of  Germany 
had  its  representatives  in  the  motley 
cohorts,  whose  elements  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  Bearded  hunters  and  game- 
keepers in  greeuwoodsman's  garb, 
and  with  capital  rifles  ;  black-red- 
gold  students,  with  rusty  muskets  and 
enormous  swords  —  amongst  them 
young  lads  who  had  likely  enough  left 
home  through  distaste  for  the  paternal 
rod ;  shopmen  weary  of  the  counter ; 
fashionable  journeyman  barbers  with 
self-bestowed  diplomas  of  doctors  of 
medicine ;  school -ushers  out  of  place, 
who  thought  they  could  handle  a  cutlass 
as  well  as  a  ferula;  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans of  every  sort ;  and  not  a  few  honest 
peasants,  muscular  figures,  whose  hard 
lists  were  certainly  better  adapted  to 
the  heavy  musket -butt  than  to  the 
light  goad — in  short,  there  was  not  a 
class  unrepresented.  .  .  .  Many, 
particularly  of  the  more  educated  and 
intelligent  sort — and  of  these  there' 
were  not  a  few — were  assuredly 
impelled  solely  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
endangered  cause;  others  were  stimu- 


lated by  the  thirst  for  action  natural 
to  youth,  and  which  the  stirring  times 
had  awakened ;  the  majority,  however, 
came,  it  must  honestly  be  admitted, 
from  no  other  motive  than  a  love  of 
adventure,  or  because  at  home  their 
account  was  closed  with  society  and 
the  laws." 

Through  the  delicate  phraseology  of 
this  report,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that 
the  composition  of  the  free  corps  was 
what  might  have  been  expected — 
namely,  scamps,  outcasts,  and  crimi- 
nals, with  a  sprinkling  of  hair-brained 
boys  and  wrong-beaded  politicians. 
From  such  a  mob,  sent  suddenly  into 
the  field,  without  previous  drill  or 
training,  no  very  great  feats  of  arms 
were  to  be  anticipated ;  and,  had  they 
been  unsupported,  the  Danes  would 
soon  have  made  examples  of  them. 
But,  fighting  under  the  shadow  and  pro- 
tection of  the  regular  Prussian  troops, 
they  got  off  with  few  hard  knocks, 
but,  we  dare  to  say — notwithstanding 
Mr  Hamm's  energetic  protestations — 
with  a  very  handsome  share  of  what- 
ever plunder  was  going.  Their  chief 
occupation,  as  it  appears  to  us,  judging 
from  the  frequently-recurring  gastro- 
nomic passages  in  the  Sketches  and 
Episodes,  was  looking  after  provender. 

"The  wild  warriors,"  (what  a  very 
big  word  this  sounds,  applied  to  a  set 
of  ragamuffin  recruits,  whom  Falstaff 
himself,  to  judge  from  Hamm's  own 
revelations,  might  have  been  ashamed 
to  marshal) — u  the  wild  warriors," 
their  comrade  ingenuously  observes, 
"  were  always  thirsty,  and  almost  al- 
ways hungry."  We  inferred  as  much 
before  coming  to  this  admission,  from 
the  constant  mention  made  in  Mr 
Hamm's  volume  of  substantial  break- 
fasts, savoury  dinners,  succulent  sup- 
pers, and  "  exquisite  grogs."  Indeeo^ 
the  state  of  the  larder  seems  to  have 
been  the  barometer  by  which  these 
voracious  liberators  estimated  the 
patriotism  of  the  lucky  natives  upon 
whom  they  quartered  themselves. 
Thus  we  find  one  Hagemann  lauded 
as  a  "  noble  patriot,"  because  he  wel- 
comes a  German  detachment  with  a 
good  meal  and  racy  wine ;  whilst  an 
unfortunate  farmer  is  stigmatised  as 
an  inhospitable  and  knavish  peasant, 
because  he  declines  opening  bis  store- 
room to  the  assaults  of  some  hundred 
ravenous   volunteers.      His   refusal 
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availed  him  little,  for  the  door  was 
broken  open  and  an  abundant  stock  of 
provisions  discovered,  whence  the  in- 
truders helped  themselves,  givingin 
exchange  an  acknowledgment,  which 
we  may  fairly  presume  is  still  unho- 
noured,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  In 
short,  the  German  free  corps,  like 
many  bad  soldiers,  seem  to  have  been 
famous  foragcrs,perfect  heroes  amongst 
hen-roosts,  and  with  noses  that  led 
them  direct  to  the  brandy  bottle,  how- 
ever secret  the  nook  in  which  it  might 
be  bestowed.  We  can  discover  no- 
thing, even  in  Mr  Hamm's  somewhat 
highly- coloured  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  induce  us  to  believe  that 
they  were  as  formidable  to  the  enemy 
as  they  must  have  been  to  the  peasant. 
If  we  credit  their  chronicler's  bare  as- 
sertion, their  undisciplined  and  impe- 
tuous valour  was  far  more  dreaded  by 
the  Danes  than  were  the  serried 
charges  of  the  Prussian  Guards ;  but 
none  of  the  skirmishes  he  records 
(and  which  were  mostly  of  a  very  un- 
important description)  seem  to  us  to 
prove  this  statement,  and  various  cir- 
cumstances are  strongly  opposed  to 
its  probability.  "  There  was  no  time 
for  drill,"  he  says ;  u  the  most  part  of 
them  hardly  knew  how  to  form  front, 
or  the  difference  between  '  right-face ' 
and  '  left-face ';  it  sufficed  that  we 
could  fire  our  muskets,charge  bayonets, 
and  shout  a  lusty  hurrah.  With  only 
that  amount  of  instruction  we  managed 
to  achieve  many  wonderful  things, 
and  the  Danish  red-coats  feared  our 
irregular,  impetuous  attacks  far  more 
than  the  batteries  of  the  German  ar- 
tillery. 4  Tiidsk  Friiskarr  (German 
free  corps)  was  a  cry  of  terror  which 
made  every  Danish  heart  to  quake." 
The  heroic  band  of  Dane-devourers 
which  was  so  happy  as  to  bear  upon 
its  muster-roll  the  name  of  William 
Hamm,  dispensed  with  the  luxury  of 
trumpets — whose  notes  would  certain- 
ly have  conveyed  small  meaning  to 
the  ears  of  soldiers  who  could  not  even 
go  through  their  facings — otherwise 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  man 
who  now  so  modestly  recounts  their 
exploits  would  have  been  selected  by 
acclamation  to  sound  the  brazen  in- 
strument. He  is  a  glorious  fellow  at 
a  flourish,  and  a  very  fit  historian  of 
the  band  of  deboshed  students,  bank- 
rupt  barbers,    seedy   patriots,   and 


escaped  galley-slaves,  who — be  it 
spoken  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  permitted  it — swarmed,  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  to  assist  in  the 
spoliation  of  Denmark.  He  cannot 
expect,  however,  that  we  should  take 
him  exactly  at  his  own  price,  or  with- 
out obtaining  a  valuation  from  parties 
less  interested.  On  a  careful  perusal 
of  his  volume,  we  have  bit  upon  a 
passage  which  throws  some  light  upon 
the  estimation  in  which  the  German 
free  corps  in  Schleswig-Holstein  were 
held  by  the  Prussian  regular  army  and 
military  authorities.  There  was  the 
worst  possible  understanding,  it 
appears,  between  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  the  bands  of  volunteers. 

"  The  officers  of  the  former,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Guard,  sneered  at, 
despised  and  depreciated  us,  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  could  and 
dared.  We  deserved  this  disgraceful 
treatment  so  much  the  less,  that  we 
always  willingly  and  loudly  recog- 
nised and  proclaimed  the  valour  of  the 
Prussian  Guard.  But  the  foundation 
of  their  antipathy  lay  deeper ;  it  dated 
from  the  days  of  March  in  Berlin. 
The  Guards  still  fostered  feelings  of 
bitter  exasperation,  and  classed  all  the 
free-corps  men  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Berliners.  Thence  arose 
constant  collisions,  not  unfrequently 
duels,  in  which  the  students'  swords 
gallantly  played  their  part.  The  men 
of  the  barricades  always  had  to  be 
quartered  full  six  miles  away  from  tho 
Guards ;  for,  at  an  interval  of  only  three 
miles,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  rushing  to  measure 
themselves  with  their  implacable  foes. 
The  fury  of  the  volunteers  was  ex- 
cited to  the  very  highest  pitch  by  tho 
treatment  some  of  them  had  to  endure 
at  Kolding.  The  Guard  lay  there  in 
garrison ;  not  one  of  us  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  town:  those  who  had, 
and  could  prove  that  they  had,  indis- 
pensable business  there,  were  dis- 
armed and  allowed  to  go  in  under 
close  escort,  like  criminals.  With  re- 
ference to  this  revolting  treatment, 
the  free  corps  sent  from  Hadersleben 
an  energetic  address  and  demand  for 
satisfaction  to  General  Wrangel,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  had  the  re- 

Sutation  of  a  severe  but  just  man. 
To  satisfaction,  however,  was   ob- 
tained, nor  even  an  answer." 
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The   Prussian  Guards  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  felt  particularly  grati- 
fied at  the  tribute  conceded  to  their 
valour  by  such  a  squad  of  tailors.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that,  from  the  gcneral-in-  chief  down 
to  the  humblest  subaltern,  the  Prussian 
officers  had  but  one  opinion — an  ex- 
ceedingly just  one,  we  have  no  doubt 
— of  the  aggregate  free  corps.    The 
men  of  the  barricades   referred  to 
above,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
at  a  distance  of  six  German  miles  from 
the  Guards,  lest  they  should  fly  at  each 
other's  throats,  were  a  company  of 
Berliners.     The  Prussian  capital  had 
sent  forth  two  bodies  of  volunteers. 
"  The  first  of  these  were  the  so-called 
4  fine  Berliners.'    They-  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  good  society,  al- 
though, perhaps,  a  portion  of  them  had 
somewhat  sunk  in  the  social  scale 
through  youthful  pranks  and  dissolnte 
living.     As  soldiers,  they  seemed  to 
attach  great  importance  to  a  smart 
exterior  and  a  slender  waist.     They 
were  particularly  noted  for  carrying 
dress- coats  and*  varnished  boots  in 
their  knapsacks,  and  spending  their 
pay  in  gloves.    When  they  reached  a 
garrison  town,  their  first  thought  was 
to  get  up  a  ball  for  that  same  evening, 
or  a  serenade  by  torch-light.     Dia- 
metrically opposed  to  these  fine  per- 
fumed  gentlemen   was    the  second 
Berlin  company,  with  which  they  were 
constantly  at    variance,  and   which 
looked  down  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt.    It  consisted  of  about  eighty 
in  en,  who  had  all  fought  at  the  barri- 
cades in  the  March  revolution,  and 
prided   themselves  thereupon;    who 
were  all  armed  with  capital  muskets 
and   formidable  bayonets   from  the 
royal  arsenal ;  and  who  for  the  most 
part  were  old  soldiers,  invaluable  in 
war,    but   dangerous  in  peace,  the 
battle's  pride  and  the  peasant's  dread. 
They  had  their  own  Berlin  sutler,  and 
would  sooner  have  lost  their  lives  than 
the   comfort   she  carried  for  them. 
Their  officers  had  often  great  trouble 
with  them,  for  they  would  scarcely 
acknowledge    any    authority."      Mr 
Ilamm  made  the  journey  to  Altona  in 
the  same  railway  carriage  with  some 
of  these  desperadoes,  whose  amuse- 
ment on  the  way  consisted  in  the  brisk 
circulation  of  huge  brandy  flasks,  and 
in  fighting  over  again  their  revolu- 
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tionary  battles.    Not  one  of  them  but 
told  of  exploits  more  or  less  heroic, 
and — as  their  travelling  companion 
seems  to  intimate— sometimes  rather 
apocryphal.      They     were     sturdy, 
truculent-looking   fellows,  uniformly 
clad  in  green  blouses.     Their  two 
officers,  strange  figures,  (one  of  them 
a  Jew,)  attached  themselves  to  the 
Leipsigers,  and  did  their  utmost,  by 
fine  promises,  to  gain  recruits,  but 
were  unsuccessful.     At  Rendsburg, 
Mr  Hamm  and  some  of  his  companions 
joined  the  third  company  of  Count 
Rantzau's  free  corps,  with  which  they 
made  their  brief  campaign  under  the 
command  of  the  Bavarian   captain 
Aldosser.  This  company  was  indebted 
for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their 
preference  to  its  having   surprised, 
two  days  previously,  an  unlucky  picket 
of  Danish  dragoons,  who,  deeming 
themselves   safe   in   the   village   of 
Ascheffel,  were  comforting  themselves 
in  the  wine-house,  when  the  Rant- 
zauers  fell  upon  them  "  like  a  horde 
of  Indians,  with    wild  and  joyous 
hurrah."  Some  of  the  dragoons  jumped 
out  of  the  windows,  others  ran  to  their 
horses,  or  stood  to  their  arms ;  but  any 
effectual  defence  was  impossible.  The 
unequal  contest  lasted  scarcely    a 
minute,  and  fourteen   prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
This  was  the  first  skirmish  (if  such 
it  may  be  styled)  since  the  defeat  at 
Ban,  and  the  exultation  of  the  free 
corps  gentlemen  was  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to   the  insignificance  of  the 
affair.     Fascinated  by  the  laurels  of 
this  notable  exploit,  Mr  Hamm  soli- 
cited admission  amongst  the  captors 
of  the  careless  picket,  and  in  their 
company,   two  days   later,  he  first 
smelt  powder    in    the    affair    that 
occurred    at    Altenhof   between    a 
Danish  detachment  and  a  body  of 
free  corps.     It  is  well  known  that 
then,  as  in  most  other  occasions  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
unsupported  by  troops  of  the  line,  the 
rashness  and  military  inexperience  of 
the  volunteers   entailed  upon  them 
discomfiture   and   heavy  loss.     Mr 
Hamm,   however,  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  case,  and  tells  wonderful 
stories  of  his  friends'  prowess  and  the 
foe's  poltroonery. 

uThe    Danes    were    particularly 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  their  gun- 
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boats,  which,  from  the  Golf  of  Ecken. 
forde,  commanded  the  greater  part  of 
the  battle-field.  An  entire  company 
of  the  Hamburg  free  corps,  which  had 
imprudently  advanced  too  far,  were 
made  prisoners,  notwithstanding  its 
brave  resistance.  We  were  much 
interested  by  what  we  were  after- 
wards told  respecting  the  Berlin 
barricade  men.  These  bold  fellows 
advanced,  sixty  in  number  at  the 
most,  against  a  whole  Danish  batta- 
lion. At  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
paces,  they  fired  off  their  long  muskets, 
brought  their  bayonets  to  the  charge, 
and  rushed  to  the  attack.  Not  one 
of  them  would  have  escaped  with  his 
life,  had  the  Danes  had  but  the  cour- 
age to  stand  their  ground  and  level 
their  muskets — but  they  thought  it 
wiser  to  go  to  the  right-about.  The 
battalion  took  to  flight,  and  the  guns 
of  the  ships  prevented  pursuit.  An 
old  fellow,  a  native  of  Cologne,  who 
had  served  in  Spain  and  Algiers,  and 
was  subsequently  a  sergeant  in  our 
company,  shot  down  six  Danish 
sharpshooters,  one  after  the  other. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  determined 
to  bear  away  a  memorial'  of  each  of 
them,  even  as  a  Cherokee  takes  the 
scalps  of  his  victims.  Running  for- 
ward through  a  storm  of  bullets,  he 
took  from  one  his  side-arms,  from 
another  his  field- flask,  from  the  coat 
of  a  third  he  cut  off  a  uniform  button, 
and  finally  returned  to  his  comrades 
with  all  these  trophies — nnwounded ; 
but  with  his  clothes,  hat,  and  haver- 
sack pierced  through  and  through  with 
balls.  Various  other  remarkable  in- 
cidents were  related  to  us,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  striking  was,  that  a 
yawl  belonging  to  the  Danish  cor- 
vette, then  cruising  off  Eckenforde, 
having  approached  the  scene  of  action, 
her  crew  of  twelve  men  were  picked 
off  by  well-directed  shots,  and  she 
drifted,  masterless,  from  the  shore." 

A  volley  of  musketry  at  a  thousand 
paces,  and  a  headlong  charge  com- 
mencing at  the  same  distance,  would 
inevitably  result  in  waste  of  cartridges 
and  want  of  wind,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  to  make  a  Danish 
battalion  take  to  their  heels  The 
gentlemen  of  the  barricades  evidently 
played  upon  Hamm's  credulity.  Old 
soldiers  often  consider  a  raw  recruit 
fair  game  for  any  sort  of  imposition. 


The  charges  which  the  chronicler  of 
the  free  corps  elsewhere  describes,  as 
"  truly  Circassian"  in  their  character, 
and  as  striking  a  panic  terror  into  the 
enemy,  were  surely  rather  differently 
conducted  from  this  memorable  one 
of  the  Berliners.    Hamm,  however, 
must  not  be  set  down  as  a  wilful 
fabulist,  on  account  of  this  and  other 
wonderful  tales,  scattered  through  his 
volume.    He  speaks  more  frequently 
of  what  he  heard,  than  of  what  he 
saw;  and  bis  own  proceedings  are 
sometimes    ludicrously    inconsistent 
with    his   glowing   accounts  of  the 
martial  ardour  and    invincibility  of 
the  free  corps.     During  the  affair  at 
Altenhof,  (in  which,  it  may  be  par- 
enthetically mentioned,  the  Germans, 
according  to  the  most  credible  ac- 
counts published  at  the  time,  were 
repulsed  with  severe  loss,)  his  com- 
pany was  condemned,  or  rather  con- 
demned itself,  to  inglorious  inaction, 
which  Hamm  deplores,  but  the  motive 
of  which  he  does  not  very  clearly  eluci- 
date. "  We,  unfortunately,"  he  says, 
"  took  no  active  share  in  the  combat. 
For  the  space  of  an  hour,  we  and  the 
foe  looked  at  each  other,  at  about 
twice  musket-shot  distance  ;  then  he 
drew  back,  and  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  do  the  same."  After  losing  their  way, 
rambling   to   and   fro   in    ploughed 
fields    and    cross  -  roads,    narrowly 
escaping  walking  into  the  arms  of  a 
Danish    regiment,    (a    peril    which 
greatly  accelerated  their  speed,)  and 
meeting  with  various  other  adven- 
tures, the  retiring  volunteers  succeed- 
ed in  joining  the  other  Rantzauer 
companies,  who,  like  themselves,  had 
not  fired  a  shot  all  day.    "  We  con- 
soled ourselves  together  over  a  frugal 
repast,  and  then  stretched  ourselves 
out  in  the  sun  ;  but  too  much  fatigue 
repels   sleep.     After  several  hours* 
rest  in  Holtsee,  the  free  corps  marched 
back  to  Habye  in  open  column.     On 
the  road  a  halt  was  ordered  for  a 
parade.     Prince  Frederick  of  Noer, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick with  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  along 
the  line.    In  front  of  our  company, 
which  with  sparkling  eyes  presented 
arms,  they  paused ;  the  commander- 
in-chief  expressed   his   thanks  and 
praise  of  our  exploit  at  Ascheffel ;  and 
the  duke,  with  his  own  hand,  pre- 
sented our  leader,  Aldoeser,  with  a 
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decoration.    That  was  the  only  in-  town  of  Schleswig.    It  is  not  worth 

stance  of  a  mark  of  distinction  being  while,  therefore,  to  follow  Mr  Hamm 

bestowed  by  a  sovereign   npon  the  in  his  narrative  of  the  petty  operations 

commander  of  a  free  corps."  of  his  free  corps.      But  his  account  of 

Upon  the  following  evening,  sixty  their  reception  in  Angeln  is  worth 

volunteers  were  required  Tor  a  secret  extracting,   as   an  additional  proof, 

expedition,  and  Mr  Hamm  was  so  were  any  wanted,  of  the  very  partial 

fortunate  as  to  be  included  in  the  adhesion  of  the  Schleswigers  to  the 

number.    They  started  at  sunset,  in  insurrectionary  cause.      The    exag- 

light  marching  order,  witbont  knap-  gerated  statements  made  by  German 

sacks,  preceded  at  a  short  distance  newspapers,  and  by  interested  parties, 

by    three    spies,    (speculators,    they  of  the  overwhelming  preponderance 

preferred  calling  themselves,)  one  of  of  the  German  dement  in  the  popo- 

whom  came  back  breathless,  at  about  lationof  thedachyof  Scbleswig,  have, 

ten    o'clock,  with    information    that  however,     been    long    since    pretty 

tbey  were  close  to  a  chain  of  Danish  generally  discredited, 
outposts.     Through  these  they  man-        Crossing  the  inlet  of  the  Schlei,  and 

aged    to    pass    nnperceived,   causing  landing  at  Lindor,  the  party  of  volun- 

some   peasants  to  drive  their  carta  teers  marched  to  the  village  of  Silder- 

noise  of  their  stenltby  steps  ;  and  after  we  perceived  that  we  were  in  the 
man  liing  all  ni^iii,  .it  liavlin-ak  they  jjardeu  of  Schleswig,  the  rich  country 
entered  a  village,  which  the  Danes  of  Angeln.  Prosperity— even  wealth 
had  quilted  but  an  hour  before.  An-  — was  plainly  discernible  in  the  sp- 
ottier half  hour  brought  them  to  pearance  of  the  groups  of  curious  and 
Rogon,  where  they  obtained  refresh-  astonished  peasants,  as  well  aain  that 
nieut,  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  and  of  the  stately  old  Saxon  houses,  of 
where  carts,  with  powerful  horses  bar-  the  gardens  ond  fields.  And  we  re- 
ncssed,  were  in  readiiie-s  to  take  them  ceived  oven  better  proofs  of  it :  from 
on.  At  a  gallop  (hey  dashed  along  all  sides,  out  of  every  farm-bonso, 
through  villages  and  fields,  their  trimly  dressed  maidens  brought  such 
peasant- drivers  stimulated  by  fear  of  an  abundance  of  delicious  food  and 
the  Danes,  who  were  in  the  inline-  drink,  as  even  a  free  corps  had  ditti- 
diate  neighbourhood,  and  for  whose  culty  in  disposing  of.  Wewereovcr- 
jacU'ta  more  than  one  red  door-post  joyed  at  our  reception,  which  seemed 
was  mistaken  in  the  grey  morning  to  us  a  guarantee  of  the  attainment 
light.  At  four  o'clock,  they  reached  of  our  chief  object.  Bnt  we  deceived 
the  bouse  of  a  country  gentleman,  a  ourselves.  When  we  afterwards 
partisan  of  the  insurgents,  and  hero  marched  through  the  villages,  loudly 
they  first  learned  the  object  and  and  fervently  singing  the  '  Schlaivig- 
cbaracter  of  their  forced  march,  whkb  llultlrin  nu-tr-vnuclihmgen;'*  when  we 
bad  been  attended  with  considerable  addressed  animated  harangues  to  the 
peril.  They  had  passed  through  the  peasants  grouped  before  their  doors, 
middle  of  a  Danish  corps,  seven  thou  ■  and  railed  upon  them  to  arm  theut- 
saud  strong,  often  at  no  more  than  a  .wives  with  scythes  and  pitchforks, 
hundred  paces  from  the  sentries.  The  and  rise,  as  one  man,  for  (he  expul- 
double  object  o!tlii*c\jie4ii  ion,  accord-  sjon  of  t  licit  hereditary  foo,  they  cer- 
ing  to  sir  Hamm,  was  to  facilitate  the  tainlv  nodded  to  US  approvingly,  hut 
passage  of  the  Schlei  by  the  other  free  not  one  of  them  stirred  an  inch  in 
corps,  aud  to  raise  the  country  between  compliance  with  our  summons.  This 
.Scbleswig  and  Flensbnrg,  the  fertile  was  a  strong  voucher  for  the  indiffer- 
and  prosperous  district  of  Angeln.  ence  of  the  rural  population,  even 
The  Prussian  troops  had  now  come  whenit  was  the  question  of  vindicating 
into  play,  and  on  this  very  day,  its  holiest  interests— a  striking  indi- 
( Easier  Sunday,  Mil  April,)  after  an  cation  that  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
obstinate  engagement  <>i  several  boors'  of  the  Duchies  i*  far  less  deeply  rooted 
duration,  the  Danes  were  defeated,  in  the  mass  of  the  people  than  many 
and   General   Wraugel    etilerod    the  have  been  disposed  to  assume.      And 

*  "  t»hleawig-Hul,(cin  MB-*urnand*d," — the  revolutionary  song  of  th«  Dnchisa. 
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yet  it  were  going  too  far  to  deny  the 
patriotic  disposition  of  the  peasants 
of  Angeln ;  and  we  subsequently  had 
abundant  and  most  pleasing  proofs  of 
their  warm  patriotism.  They  love 
their  country — they  wish  to  be  and  to 
continue  Germans ;  bnt  they  also  love 
their  substance  and  property ;  and 
fear  of  material  losses  is  more  power- 
ful with  them  than  any  patriotic  im- 
pulses. To  this  is  to  be  added  their 
innate  aversion  to  the  soldier's  trade. 
There,  as  everywhere,  the  peasant 
will  rather  support  all  the  burdens 
of  a  war  than  share  in  it  himself;  even 
when  the  prospect  is  held  out  to  him 
of  its  speedy  termination  by  his  co- 
operation. Naturally,  this  only  ap- 
plies as  a  general  rule  :  we  have 
beheld  many  illustrious  exceptions. 
In  this  instance,  however,  we  had 
completely  failed  in  one  of  the  objects 
of  our  march  :  we  were  unable  to  or- 
ganise an  armed  insurrection  of  the 
people.  Here  and  there  a  peasant 
brought  out  an  old  rifle  or  musket, 
and  stood  sentry  over  his  own  pre- 
mises; but  not  one  could  be  per- 
suaded to  march  away  with  us.  Some- 
what humiliated,  we  returned  to  the 
parish  of  Borcn." 

Evidence  given  ip  this  sense,  by  so 
enthusiastic  a  liberator  as  Mr  Hamm, 
is  assuredly  to  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy. And  even  were  he  a  Danish 
partisan,  instead  of  a  fiery  German 
patriot,  we  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
fide in  bis  testimony  on  account  of  its 
great  probability.  So  flourishing  a 
people  as  the  Angles  have  no  business 
with  revolutions ;  and  one  can  easily 
conceive  their  reluctance  to  quit  their 
well-stocked  homesteads  and  comfort - 
ajble  houses  for  the  disreputable  trade 
of  rebels.  As  to  their  gestures  of 
approval  when  the  members  of  the 
honourable  free  corps  thundered  out 
radical  songs,  and* urged  them  to  turn 
fork  and  scythe  into  lance  and  sabre, 
we  can  easily  imagine  our  honest 
Anglian  cousins  being  exceedingly 
gratified  by  the  music  and  diverted 
by  the  recommendation,  or  even  re- 
garding the  whole  proceedings  as  a 
comical  performance  got  up  for  their 
amusement,  and  which  they  applauded 
in  hopes  of  its  prolongation.  Or, 
perhaps  they  had  heard  that  a  very 
stern  countenance  and  small  degree 
of  favour  were  shown  by  the  volun- 


teers to  such  civilians  as  they  con- 
sidered *  Danish-disposed ;'  in  which 
.case  a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
their  goods,  chattels,  and  pretty 
daughters,  may  have  taught  dissimu- 
lation even  to  these  unsophisticated 
tillers  of  the  soil.  To  console  them- 
selves for  the  lukewarmne88  of  the 
peasantry,  and  to  celebrate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Schlei  by  the  whole  of  the 
various  free  corps,  the  Rantzaners  set 
the  bells  ringing,  and  then  moved  for- 
ward. The  Danes  were  now  retiring. 
Some  skirmishing  ensued.  Another 
cavalry  picket  was  surprised,  and 
communicated  its  panic  to  a  Danish 
battalion,  which  incontinently  fled. 
Their  numbers  trebled  by  union  with 
a  Hamburg  free  corps,  the  Rantzauera 
pressed  twenty  carts,  and  hurried  in 
pursuit.  But  they  were  soon  in  a 
district  of  Schleswig  where  Danish 
sympathies  prevailed,  and  the  pea- 
sants they  met  bewildered  them  by 
false  and  conflicting  intelligence.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  scanty  mili- 
tary instinct  of  the  German  volunteers 
helped  them  but  little.  All  they 
could  be  sure  of  was,  that  they  were 
upon  the  trail  of,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  a  regiment  of  Danish 
riflemen.  At  last,  at  the  village  of 
Gross-Solt,  a  peasant  from  Angeln, 
returning  homewards  from  the  con- 
veyance of  Danish  baggage,  assured 
them  that  the  enemy's  stragglers  were 
still  in  the  furthest  houses.  Leaping 
from  their  carts,  a  vanguard  hurried 
onwards  and  entered  a  tavern. 
u  Here  they  found,  seated  at  table, 
five  men,  whose  blue  cloaks  covered 
uniforms  that  were  apparently  those 
of  Holstein  officers,  and  who  seemed 
rather  startled  at  the  sudden  entrance 
of  the  volunteers.  One  of  them  ad- 
dressed the  intruders  in  excellent 
German.  4  What  1  comrades/  he  said, 
*  already  so  far  to  the  front  ?  Doubt- 
less you,  like  ourselves,  are  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy?'  4  Certainly  we  are,' 
replied  one  of  the  volunteers,  *  and 
we  wonder  to  find  you  here,  for  we 
thought  there  were  none  ahead  of  us. 
Is  the  enemy  far  off?1  *  No,' was  the 
answer ;  ( hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
march.  If  you  make  haste,  you  are  sure 
to  overtake  them.'  With  this  interest- 
ing intelligence,  the  volunteers  hurried 
back  to  the  main  body.  They  met  it 
close  at  hand.     An  honest  peasant 
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had  revealed  to  its  commander  that  country,  and  temper  and  predilections 
five  Danish  officers  were  at  the  tavern,  or  its  inhabitants,  may  fairly  claim 
Ashamed  and  furious  at  having  been  all  the  consideration  usually  accorded 
the  dopes  of  so  simple  a  stratagem,  to  the  observations  of  an  Intelligent 
the  vanguard  hastened  to  repair  its  traveller,  in  which  capacity,  as  wo 
blunder;  bnt  the  Danes  had  made  gather  from  his  preface,  he  had  visited 
the  moat  of  the  brief  interval,  and  the  Duchies  previously  to  the  war. 
were  nowhere  to  be  found."  The  statements  in  the  above  extract 
Overmatched  and  hard  pressed  on  are  much  less  in  accordance  witb 
all  sides  by  the  oonfedWteJ  troops,  those  contained  in  the  well-known 
Hanoverians,  II  runs  wickers.  Mock-  pamphlet,  published  in  the  spring  of 
lenburgera,  and  Prussians,  the  Danes  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  Chevalier 
retreated  bravely  fighting;  and  the  Bunsen,  (han  with  thoseof  the  author 
free  corps,  hanging  upon  their  rear,  of  another  pamphlet,  which  appeared 
were  able  lo  indulge  t licit-  pas-ion  fur  in  Paris  about  the  same  period,* 
soldiering  at  very  small  risk.  But  on  which  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
leaving  southern  Sehleswig.  they  soon  member  as  having  excited  a  good  deal 
found  a  difference  in  their  reception  of  attention  at  the  time,  and  which 
by  the  inhabitants.  "The  whole  the  German  propagandists  are  inclined 
north-western  portion  of  Schleawig,"  to  treat  as  partial  and  onesided  in 
says  Mr  Hamm,  "  is  thoroughly  its  views.  But  the  Leipzig  volunteer 
Danish  in  feeling.  On  all  sides  goes  even  farther  than  the  Danish 
sullen  countenances  loured  upon  us,  writer,  in  his  estimate  of  the  inl- 
and the  Danish  liiiiguugc  alone  was  mencalproperiionoi'tlio  revolutionary 
heard;  so  that  we  could  hardly  get  party  in  Schleswig  to  thai  larger 
on  without  an  interpreter.  Many  section  of  the  people,  who  desire  the 
dangers,  threatened  ns  upon  the  slain  i/uo  as  it  existed  previously  to 
march,  for  the  peasantry  were  the  ill-advised  mid  unjust  aggression 
stirred  up  and  excited  by  Danish  of  Germany,  upon  the  territory  of  an 
emissaries ;  in  almost  every  village,  unoffending  aud  comparatively  feeble 
concealed  stores  of  arms,   especially  neighbour. 

pikes  and  halbcrts,  were  discovered.  On  the  M  May,  Mr  Ilamm  and  his 

Lot  no  one,  therefore,  believe  that  the  comrades  eutered  Jutland    for  a  few 

population  of  all  .Sddtswig  is  onthu-  days'  stay.     He  gives  a  lamentable 

»iastic  for  the  cause  of  the  Duchies,  account  of  the   Jntlanders.     "  Is  it 

(inly  its  smallest  portion  is  so.     An-  possible?  "  he  exclaims.     "  Can  there 

other  fraction,  which,  with  this  one,  be,  close  to  the  Geruiau  frontier,  such 

may  represent  a  third  of  the  whole,  a  land  aud  such  a  people?"     He 

is   German,   and    wishes    to   remain  here  refers   DMM    particularly  to  the 

German.    To  the   second  third   it   is  inland  district,  which  lie  describes  aa 

quite  indifferent  who  has  the  npper  thinly  populated  and  ill  cultivated  ; 

hand,  so  long  as  there  is  peace  in  the  the  peneauts  nudcr-ixed,  unintelligent, 

laud  and  n  cessation  of  extraordinary  filthy  iu  their  dwellings,  aud  afflicted 

imposts.    Finally,  the  remaining  third  with     much     vermin     aud     disease. 

is  decidedly  Danish.    Thence,  let  it  Matters  mend  upon  the  coast,  where 

be  judged  whether  it  will  ever  be  the  people  ileiive  tlicii  subsistence  from 

possible  lo  incorporate  the  duchy  of  fishing    and    navigation,    instead  of 

Schleawig,  in  its  present  form,  with  agriculture.      If  not  much  cleaner, 

the  German  empire.      The  superior-  they  are  healthier,  aud  stronger,  aud 

Ity  in   intellect  and   wealth  of    the  much   better  looking ;  aud  tltcy  live 

-German  over  the  Danish  population,  better,  aud  drink  Jamaica  rum  and 

must   however   be    also    taken    into  French    wine,    instead    of  the  thin 

consideration."  sour    beer    and    bad   brandy    which 

Although     Mr    Hamm'g    military  excited    Hie  disgust    of  the    thirsty 

mania,  and  his  magniloquent  accounts  volunteers.      Even    the   poor   people 

of  the  prowess    of  the    free  corps,  in  the  interior,   however,  who  have 

may  excite  a  smile,   his  statements  little   to    give    besides    buck-wheat 

with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  bacon, 

•  Lm  YiriU  MP  U\  Quntion  u*  tilnty.  Par  L,  Burring.    Paris  I  April  1818. 
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have  a  most  hospitable  reputation. 
u  Towards  Germans,  and  particularly 
towards  German  soldiers,  hospitable 
they  are  not;  bat  this  is  perhaps 
excusable."  As  the  first  men  of  the 
free  corps  were  crossing  the  little 
stream  that  separates  Schieswig  from 
Jutland,  an  old  woman,  attended 
by  a  strange-looking  dog,  issued  from 
a  hut  in  the  northern  bank,  and,  with 
her  gray  hair  streaming  wildly  round 
her  shrivelled  countenance,  waved  her 
naked  arms,  and  furiously  apostro- 
phised the  intruders.  Some  of  the 
Germans  deemed  her  apparition  to  be 
of  evil  omen,  and  certainly  it  was  no 
unfaithful  indication  of  the  reception 
they  might  expect  in  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  they  passed  a  week 
pleasantly  enough  at  the  Nyberg 
Mill,  although  scowled  upon  by  the 
neighbouring  peasants,  and  with  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  they  were 
anything  but  welcome ;  and  that  only 
the  awe  inspired  by  their  muskets 
and  bayonets  prevented  their  receiving 
hard  knocks,  instead  of  unwilling 
hospitality.  Indeed,  some  suspicion 
arose  of  a  plot  to  surprise  them ;  but 
warning  was  given  to  a  young  ser- 
geant by  the  miller's  pretty  daughter, 
and  the  invaders  were  on  their  guard. 
The  hatred  of  the  Jutlanders  was 
plainly  enough  manifested  in  their 
treatment  of  a  German  Schleswiger, 
long  settled  in  the  province,  and 
married  to  a  Jutland  woman.  On 
suspicion  of  his  having  shown  the 
free  corps  the  way  to  the  mill, 
which  lay  in  a  secluded  and  beautiful 
valley,  the  inhabitants  of  three  or 
four  villages  attacked  his  house,  beat 
him  savagely,  and  would  have  exter- 
minated bis  family,  but  for  the 
timely  interference  of  the  volunteers. 
Jutland  was  no  longer  a  safe  resi- 
dence for  him,  and  he  was  glad  to 
move  southwards  into  Schieswig, 
whither  Mr  Hamm  and  his  comrades 
marched  a  few  days  afterwards.  A 
small  detachment  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  the  village  of  Aroesund,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Little  Belt,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Funen. 

"  The  house  in  which  we  were 
quartered  was  the  inn ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  post-house  of  Aroe- 
sund, whence,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
mail  was  daily  sent  across  the  Little 
Belt  to  Funen.    To  us,  the  most  at- 


tractive object  in  the  whole  panorahia. 
spread  out  before  us,  was  a  small 
speck  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  As 
about  three  thousand  paces  from  the 
pier  a  little  vessel  rode  at  anchor ;  it 
had  but  one  mast,  and  its  black  hull 
rocked  monotonously  on  the  slight 
swell,  without  offering  to  the  naked 
eye  any  point  of  particular  interest. 
But  seen  through  a  good  telescope, 
the  tiny  craft  assumed  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  As  if  traced  with 
Indian  ink  on  a  blue  ground,  yards, 
spars,  and  cordage  stood  out  against 
the  horizon ;  the  scrupulous  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  deck  —  upon 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wheel,  a  solitary  sailor  lounged — were 
plainly  to  be  discerned,  as  were  also 
four  port-boles,  through  which  grinned 
the  months  of  as  many  guns.  This 
vessel  was  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark's  favourite  cutter  Neptune, 
formerly  used  for  pleasure  only,  but 
now  equipped  for  war.  Its  present 
duty  was  to  observe  the  important 
position  of  Aroesund.  We,  the  free- 
corps  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
commissioned  secretly  to  observe  the 
cutter ;  for  our  leader  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  attempt  a  coup- de-main 
on  the  water,  and  to  capture  the  little 
man-of-war.  Therefore  had  we  for 
some  time  past  been  armed  with  pis- 
tols and  short  cutlasses ;  and  from 
Cappeln  and  the  German  harbours,  a 
number  of  daring  sailors,  under  the 
gallant  Captain  Hulbe,  had  joined  us ; 
and  boats  well  supplied  with  boarding 
axes,  ladders,  and  so  forth,  were  con- 
cealed near  at  hand.  On  the  first 
dark  night  the  great  undertaking  was 
to  be  carried  out.  We,  nine  chosen 
men,  had  been  sent  forward  to  act  as 
coast  guard,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
foe." 

u  We  lay  concealed  behind  the 
seaward  windows  of  the  house,  and 
passed  the  telescope  from  hand  to 
hand.  Nothing  stirred  on  board  the 
cutter,  save  the  man  on  watch,  and 
the  sailors1  shirts  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
that  fluttered  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Indoors  it  was  lively  enough.  Our 
host  and  hostess,  friendly  people,  and 
stanch  German  partisans,  told  us  how 
glad  they  were  of  our  arrival,  for  that 
the  Danes  had  long  contemplated  visit- 
ing them,  and  taking  away  the  master 
of  the  house  as  a  hostage.    They  also 
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told  us  that  every  morning  the  ous-  brought  to  his  senses."     The]'  could 

tomhouse  boat  from  Assens,  (a  town  prove    nothing    against     this    poor 

in  Funen,)  after  speaking  the  cutter,  follow,  but  looked  him  op  for  further 

pat  iu  to  the  little  harbour  if  it  ob-  examination.      "  In  the  north-east, 

served  nothing  suspicions.     On  hear-  m  in  tbe  north-west  of  Schleawig, 

ing  tliis  we  looked  significantly  at  sympathy  with  the  German  cause  ia 

each  other,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  rarely  found.    Nor  is  this  surprising. 

again  alone,  we  pnt  onr  rifles  in  res-  In  language  and  manners,  old  customs 

diness.    Tbe  sentry  with  the  telescope  and  usages,  tbe  North -Scbieswigera 

soon  called  our  attention  by  a  loud  assimilate  much  more  to  the  Danes 

cry.      The    cutter  had  hoisted    the  than  to  the  Germans.    Tbe  people  on 

Danish  war  flag,  the  white  cross  on  tbe  coast,  especially,  will  hare  no- 

the  blood-red  6eld ;  and  from  the  op-  thing  to  say  to  the  latter.    All  tbe 

posite  shore,  swift  ss  a  sea-mew,  a  trade  and  intercourse    is    with    tbe 

small  white  sail,  with  a  similar  bant-  Danish   islands,  which  for  centuries 

ing,  flew  towards  the  vessel.     '  Tbe  put  have  afforded  a  sure  market  for 

customs'  boat  1    Get  ready '  cried  our  the  produce  of  the  fertile  mainland  ; 

leader ;  and  each  one  of  as,  eager  for  and  tbe  great  shipowners   will  nail 

the  fray,  harried  to    his  appointed  their  vessel  nnder  no  other  flag  than 

post,  and  waited  eagerly  fur  tbr  word  the  Danish,    because   it    frees   liiem 

1  Forward  ! '     In  a  >ul.Jued  vuice,  but  from  toll." 

audible  to  most  of  us,  the  mun  who  Iu    the    following  night,    Captain 

had  the  telescope,  announced  tin'  ene-  Aldosser   arrived   with  half  his   free 

my's    manoeuvres.       'The    boat    ia  corps,    the  other  moiety  quartering 

alongside  the  cutter— a  man  steps  in  kaelf  in  a  neighbouring  village.    Next 

— theypnsh  off  agaiu— they  are  going  morning  a  lnri;v  Danish  war-steamer 

away!    No,  the  boat  puts  abont,  it  came  smoking    along,    close  to  the 

comes  this  nay— it  is  close  at  baud,  shore   and    unsuspicious   of   danger. 

Bat  what   now?     It  brings  to,  not  a  It  m  tin'  Beat*.  In-aiiug  the  Hag  of 

hundred   yards  from   the  pier,  as  if  Admiral  St  era   Uille.     This  was  just 

doubting-    ;i_'  i  in    it  puts  about  and  lliii  icil  nl'  i  Inline.  dwllgliWl  llbf  Mw 

quits  the  shore!    Tbe  boat  must  have  "youthful   heroes,"  as  Mr    Ilamm, 

been  warned  from  isnd !  '     And  so  it  at  page   159,  modestly  styles  himself 

was.    The  sentry  withont  saw  a  cloth,  and   hi*   nWi   freebooters.     As  tho 

previously  unnuticed.  fluttering  from  steamer  passed,  ber  decks   thronged 

the  lighthouse.     In  a  few  seconds  it  with   men,  she  was    saluted    by    a 

disappeared.      At    that     moment    a  running  Are   of  rifles,   which  Minim 

white  cloud  pulled  out  of  the  cutter's  deposes  to  have  killed  two  men,  and 

broadside,  and  a  ball  ricocheted  over  wounded  the  csptain  and  many  of  the 

the  green  naves  of  the  Bell ;  the  cus-  crew.     The  Heels  returned  the  greet- 

tomhouse  boat  answered  with  its  soli-  ing   with    grape  and  shell;    but   tho 

tary   little   gon,   and   scudded   away  volunteers,  snugly  ensconced  behind 

northward,  as  if  seeking  a  safer  an-  banks  and   stone  wall-,    received  do 

chorage,  leaving  n  to  ga**b  our  teeth  injury.     "  For  every  bouse,"  General 

for  fnry  at  the  failure  of  our  plan.  YY  ran  gel  had  written  to  the  Danish 

Tbe   custom:;'    boat   always   brought  Admiral,   "that  you  injure  upon  the 

important  despatches  for  the   Danish  Sclileswlg  coast,  a  village  shall   burn 

partisans   in     I  Indorse  ben  ;    perhaps  in  Jutland— and  a  W  range!  keeps  bis 

even    it   had    the  notorious  peasant  word!"  "  What  then  had  we  to  fear?  " 

agitator  I-auriU  Skan  on  board,  who  exclaims   tho    heroic    Ilamm,     when 

stirred  up  the  loimtry  people  against  relating  that  he  and  his  comrades  slept 

the  German*.      Our    vexation   was  in  a  craay  tenement,  which  a  single 

indescribable.''  cannon-ball  would  have  brought  down 

The  disappointed  adventurers  hur-  about  then'  ears.     The   Danes,  bow- 

ried  off  to  the  lighthouse,  where  they  ever,  could  hardly  be  expected  not  to 

found  "  a  gloomy,  red-haired, squint-  retaliate  when  thus  trench eroiwly  and 

ing  man,  who  could  speak  no  German;  uselessly  assaulted.  Captain  Aid  osser, 

and  who.  with  axe  in  hand,  seemed  it  appear*,  either  reckoned  largely  on 

half-inclined   to  defend   bis  domicile,  their  forbearance,  or  was  very  mdlffer- 

but  whom    the    cocking    of   a   rifle  cut  to  the  fate  of  Arocsund.     lie  anil 
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his  men  organised  a  regular  system 
of  annoyance  to  every  Danish  vessel 
that  came  within  shot  of  the  shore ; 
and  when  they  kept  ont  of  shot,  the 
German  warriors  "  fired  their  rifles 
from  time  to  time,  only  in  mockery, 
and  shouted  hurrah,  and  bellowed 
forth,  with  all  their  force,  the  *  Schles- 
wig-Holstcin  sea-surrounded.'"  On 
the  26th  May  the  noisy  band  marched 
to  Flensburg,  but  returned  three  weeks 
later,  in  company  with  the  free  corps 
of  Colonel  Von  der  Tann,(  to  whom 
Mr  Hamm  dedicates  his  book. )  One 
dark  night,  this  officer  brdught  down 
two  thirty-two  pounders,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  the  place  of  a  wooden 
cannon,  which  Aldosser's  men  had 
made  and  mounted  by  way  of  a  joke — 
and  which,  for  an  hour  or  two,  had 
deceived  and  kept  off  the  Danish 
vessels.  At  sunrise  the  next  day  a 
steamer  was  seen  coming  down.  It 
was  neither  the  Hecla  nor  another 
large  steamer  then  cruising  in  the 
Belt,  but  the  Iris,  a  small  mail-boat 
used  for  carrying  despatches.  Yon 
der  Tann,  however,  was  fain  to  take 
what  he  could  get ;  in  another  hour 
or  two  the  substitution  of  the  real 
ordnance  for  the  quaher  would  no 
longer  be  a  secret.  As  the  little  Iris 
glided  unsuspectingly  past,  (u  Thank 
Godl"  piously  ejaculates  Hamm, 
"  this  time  there  was  no  traitor  to 
give  her  warning,")  a  couple  of 
shots,  one  of  which  smashed  her 
engines,  spun  her  round  like  a  top, 
and  presently  she  sank ;  her  brave 
crew,  who  preserved  their  order  and 
discipline  even  in  that  terrible  mo- 
ment, narrowly  escaping  in  their 
boats,  but  without  rag  or  stick  of 
baggage.  "The  boundless  joy,"  writes 
Mr  Hamm,  "  which  this  brilliant  feat 
occasioned  amongst  the  free  corps,  is 
quite  indescribable."  The  "feat" 
appears  to  ns  to  be  about  as  brilliant 
and  gallant,  and  useful,  as  the  exploit 


of  a  man  who  should  creep  alone 
behind  a  hedge  and  pick  off  an  un- 
offending sentinal.  Undeterred  by 
General  Wrangel's  bombastic  menace, 
the  Danes  lost  no  time  in  revenging 
their  sunk  steamer.  "  The  rejoicings 
of  the  coast-guard,"  Hamm  ruefully 
confesses,  "  were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  cutter  and  the  gun-boat  were  for 
a  moment  mute — evidently  the  un- 
expected catastrophe  had  bewildered 
them,  and  they  had  to  collect  and 
prepare  themselves.  And  prepare 
they  did  I  Suddenly  an  eighty-pound 
shell  rattled  amongst  the  buildings  of 
Aroesund,  crashed  through  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  and  exploded  with  de- 
vastating effect.  The  next  moment 
the  cutter  threw  in  her  broadside, 
and  then  the  smart  lively  little  craft 
put  about  in  an  instant,  showed  her 
other  row  of  teeth,  and  made  them 
felt.  So  it  went  on,  the  gun-boat 
occasionally  varying  the  sport  with  a 
bushel  of  grape.  In  short,  the  can- 
nonade was  frightful ;  and  with  our 
two  gnns  we  were  unable  to  reply  to 
it.  The  Danes  took  a  terrible  re- 
venge, and  Aroesund  was  soon  a  heap 
of  ruins." 

This  was  tlie  last  exploit  which  Mr 
Hamm  shared  in  or  witnessed.  After 
a  brief  interval,  occupied  chiefly  by  a 
triumphant  march  of  the  free  corps 
through  Angeln,  hostilities,  which  had 
temporarily  ceased,  were  about  to 
break  out  again,  whereupon  a  portion 
of  Aldosser's  band  took  their  discharge 
and  returned  home.  Mr  Hamm  was 
amongst  the  number.  Six  weeks' 
soldiering  had  satisfied  him.  Perhaps, 
although  he  docs  not  confess  it,  he 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  Quixotism, 
and  disgusted  with  his  company.  As- 
far  as  we  can  discover  from  his  book, 
its  publication  has  boon  the  sole 
result,  in  the  slightest  degree  useful1 
or  valuable,  of  his  "  campaign  in* 
Schleswig-Holstein." 
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A  nation  soch  as  England,  pes-  was  speedily  abandoned,  when  the 
scssing  extensive  colonies,  wound  np  empire  had  bronglit  ils  multiplied 
with  vast  interests,  and  involved  In  cares  and  expenses  on  the  Imperial 
complicated  transactions  in  every  part  government.  Venice  did  the  same. 
of  the  globe,  can  never  be  too  cautious  The  Qnecn  of  Hie  Adriatic  descended 
in  Hie  administration  of  its  Foreign  from  her  lofty  pedestal,  when  her  do- 
AffairB.  An  extensive  empire,  and  minions  were  far  extended,  and  she 
variety  of  interests,  necessarily  bring  was  brought  in  contact  at  once  with 
it  into  contact  with  a  great  number  or  the  Turk,  the  Hungarian,  and  the 
foreign  nations  in  different  parts  of  the  Austrian;  and  for  centuries  ber  saga- 
world;  and  unless  the  utmost  modera-  clous  govern  ineut  concealed  theweak- 
tion  and  temperance  of  judgment  ex-  ncss  of  age  snanr  the  gnIM  of  a  can- 
ist  at  headquarters,  and  regulate  its  lions  and  equitable  BefltraKtj.  There- 
external  relations,  it  is  inevitable  ta*t  is  no  disgrace  in  the  adoption  of  such- 
causes  of  irritation  will,  in  the  worse  a  course  of  policy:  it  is  rendered  tin- 
of  time,  ariBe;  and  that  it  may  And  avoidable  by  circuflnrtamces  and  length 
itself  involved  in  hostilities,  possibly  of  existence,  just  as  prudence  and  nb- 
with  several  powers  at  once,  nnder  stinencc  from  excess  is  imposed  on 


circumstances  where  Its  material  in-  those  advanced  in  Team  by  the  mala- 
teresta  will  certainly  suffer  in  the  dies  and  wenkuess  incident  to  old  age. 
straggle,  and  the  public  resources  may  There  arc  nations,  however,  who, 
be  farfrom  equal  to  its  maintenance,  even  in  (he  most  advanced  periods  of 
Most  of  all  is  this  cautions  course  alike  national  existence,  have  adopted  an 
expedient  and  honourable  with  an  old  opposite  policy— who  have  been  ag- 
and  powerful  empire,  whose  deeds  grcssive  '"  t|,e  l,,st-  an<l  at  ,imca  ■"- 
have  resounded  through  the  world,  curred  the  must  imminent  hazard,  at 
and  whose  possessions  have  come  to  others  achieved  the  greatest  successes, 
embrace  a  large  part  of  its  surface :  by  efforts  made  in  what  may,  without 
for  antiquity  of  existence  in  nations,  impropriety,  be  called  their  national 
not  less  than  individuals,  is  invariably  old  age.  France,  in  1702,  was  an 
more  or  less  accompanied  by  weak-  example  of  it  in  modern  limes;  Athens, 
ness;  and  the  renown  of  former  times  in  the  time  of  Alclbbate,  in  ancient. 
removes  the  necessity  of  perilous  en-  The  expedition  to  Syracuse,  which, 
terpriaes  being  engaged  in  for  the  Grote  lias  distinctly  shown,  was  the 
acquisition  of  character.  .  rain  of  that  celebrated  republic,  was 
AH  old  and  powerful  empires,  ac-  the  counterpart  of  Hie  vehement  ac- 
cordingly, have,  in  the  advanced  pe-  g cession  which  Republican  France 
riods  of  their  existence,  felt  the  necea-  commenced  on  .'ill  ihe  adjoining  states, 
sity  of  embracing  this  prudent  and  on  the  principle  of  regenerating  all 
cautious  policy.  Their  magnitude  mankind.  In  our  own  days,  the  re- 
imposed  it  on  them,  their  glory  rcn-  publican  spirit  has  led  to  the  same 
dered  it  honourable.  Augustus,  it  la  aggressive  system :  Americahas  squat- 
weil  known,  bequeathed  it  as  bis  last  ted  down  in  Texas,  successfully  claim- 
injunction  to  bis  successors,  never  to  ed  the  half  of  Maine,  gained  two- 
extend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  thirds  of  Oregon,  conquered  half  of 
Succeeding  emperors,  at  different  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  California  j 
times,  did  more  —  they  contracted  and  the  long  peace  which  followed  the 
them.  They  became  aware  that  their  battle  of  Waterloo  in  Europe  waa 
internal  resources  were  not  equal  to  first  interrupted  by  the  fierce  on- 
tho  waging  of  successful  hostilities  slanght  of  newborn  European  demo- 
over  so  vast  a  surface,  or  maintaining  cracy  on  ail  the  adjoining  states.  The 
the  forces  requisite  for  their  prosecu-  Prussian  republicans  invaded  Hoi- 
tion,  at  tbe  same  time,  in  many  differ-  stein,  the  Fledmontese  Lombardy; 
eut  parts  of  the  world.  The  haughty  alt  Italy  was  in  a  flame,  and  the  con- 
maxim  of  the  Republic —  flagration  .burst  forth  with  audi  fnry- 
"  ?•»•>«  ubjeetii,  ut  deballin  inperbos,"  in  Austria,  that  it  threatened  entira- 
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destruction  to  that  noble  monarchy, 
and  was  not  extinguished  till  the 
Muscovite  battalions  appeared  in  irre- 
sistible strength  on  the  plains  of  Huu- 
gary. 

The  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  world  is  divided,  view  these  op- 
posite systems  with  very  different 
eyes.  The  young,  the  ardent, 
the  enthusiastic,  those  who  feel 
bitterly  the  fetters  of  power,  and 
anticipate  the  entire  regeneration  of 
mankind  from  their  removal,  will,  of 
course,  vehemently  support  the  ag- 
gressive system,  and  consider  it  as 
the  first  duty  and  plainest  interest  of 
every  state,  which  has  won  for  itself 
the  blessings  of  constitutional  freedom, 
to  extend  it  to  every  adjoining  state. 
The  old,  the  cautious,  the  expe- 
rienced, those  who  have  felt  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes,  and  been  taught  the 
emptiness  of  human  delusions,  will  as 
certainly  range  themselves  on  the 
other  side.  They  will  consider  the 
preservation  of  peace  as  the  best 
means  both  of  securing  human  feli- 
city and  advancing  human  progress ; 
they  will  trust  little  to  institutions 
adopted  from  the  example  of  foreign 
states,  or  forced  upon  them  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  power ;  and  deem 
those  the  worst  enemies  of  real  free- 
dom who  endanger  its  advance  by 
precipitating  its  march,  or  defend  it 
from  the  crimes  committed,  in  the 
lasting  opinion  of  mankind,  in  its 
name. 

Without  pretending  to  determine 
which  of  these  opinions  is  the  better 
founded,  and  leaving  the  different 
classes  of  our  readers  to  form  their 
judgment  on  them,  according  to  their 
preconceived  opinions,  there  are  two 
points  upon  which  it  is  conceived  all 
must  be  agreed,  and  on  which  the 
warmest  supporter  of  revolutionary 
propagandism  or  aggression  must 
concur  with  the  stauncbest  advocate 
of  pacific  measures  and  a  conserva- 
tive system  of  policy. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  revolu- 
tionary propagandism,  if  admissible 
at  all,  should  be  confined  to  those 
states  which  are  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  change,  and  not  be  extended 
to  such  as,  by  original  character,  an- 
tiquity of  years,  or  the  indelible  influ- 
ences of  habit  and  circumstances,  are 
incapable  of  doing  so,  and  can  only 


suffer  from  it.  In  laying  down  this 
position,  we  are  not  disputing,  at 
present,  the  propriety  of  a  free  state 
adopting  a  propagandist  policy,  and 
endeavouring  to  assimilate  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries  to  its  own. 
We  are  assuming,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  it  is  both  just  and  expe- 
dient so  to  do.  We  only  contend 
that  the  Liberal  state,  trying  to  sur- 
round itself  with  other  Liberal  powers, 
should  direct  its  efforts  to  those  on 
which  it  is  really  possible  to  ingraft 
free  institutions,  and  not  waste  its 
efforts  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  force 
them  on  nations  adverse  to  them  from 
inclination,  or  disqualified  for  their 
enjoyment  by  circumstances.  Expe- 
rience has  abundantly  proved  what 
a  priori  might  readily  have  been  an- 
ticipated, that  aU  nations  are  not 
equally  susceptible  of  free  institutions 
— that  some  races  of  men  readily  em- 
brace and  speedily  flourish  under 
them  ;  and  others  as  certainly  reject, 
or,  if  compelled  to  adopt,  inevitably 
suffer  under  them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest,  the  most 
acute,  and  the  most  widespread  suf- 
fering recorded  in  history,  has  arisen 
from  the  attempts  made  by  enthu- 
siastic and  well-meaning,  but  unwise 
and  inexperienced  men,  to  force  upon 
all  nations,  either  by  party  efforts  at 
home,  or  external  force  from  abroad, 
institutions  of  a  Liberal  character,  for 
which  by  nature,  habits,  or  circum- 
stances, they  are  disqualified.  Wit- 
ness the  unutterable  misery  brought 
upon  France  and  Europe,  by  the  at- 
tempt, made  sixty  years  ago,  to  in- 
graft on  the  Gaulish  race  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  now  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  have  proved  an  entire 
failure ;  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  spreading  anything  but  misery  in 
Ireland,  after  the  efforts  of  centuries, 
by  the  extension  to  its  semi- barbarous 
Celtic  peasantry  of  the  institutions 
which  work  so  well  among  their 
Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  England; 
and  the  frightful  devastation  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  South  America, 
by  the  establishment  among  its  igno- 
rant priest-ridden  Spanish  inhabit- 
ants of  those  republican  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  worked  so  well 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  North 
America.  In  contending  for  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  liberal  govern- 
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went  which  is  desirous  of  surround-  in  the  aid  of  its  hereditary  enemy,  to 
ing  itself  with  others  of  a  similar  avoid  instant  rain,  are  sufficient  to 
structure,  to  the  disposition  and  tea-  bring  conviction  to  the  moat  obdurate 
dcncy  of  the  people  among  whom  the  understanding— to  appal  the  stoniest 
efforts  are  made,  we  are  not  Impugn-  heart.  la  truth,  it  Is  the  great 
ing  the  principle  of  propagandiem  in  danger  of  dangers — the  one  thing, 
the  abstract ;  we  are  only  pointing  oat  above  all  others,  against  which 
the  necessity  of  directing  it  in  such  a  monarchical  governments  behove  to 
manner,  and  to  snch  quarters,  as  may  be  on  their  guard  in  the  present  day. 
render  It  either  beneficial  or  creditable  g0  fur  all  arc  agreed,  but  it  is  not 
to  the  propagandist  state,  or  instrn-  equally  apparent,  although  not  less 
mental,  if  it  ever  can  be  so,  to  the  true,  "that  as  the  risk  to  arbitrary 
general  happiness  of  mankind.  monarchs  is  thus  obvious  and  press- 
Tbe  second  principle  on  which  we  ing,  so  the  measures  to  which  they 
claim  the  concurrence  of  every  sen*-  will  be  driven,  in  their  own  defence, 
ible  man,  of  whatever  party  or  shade  to  counteract  it,  will  be  of  an  equally 
of  opinion,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  is,  stringent  and  decisive  nature.  There 
that  the  nation  which  adopts  in  its  will  be  no  previous  negotiations — .pro- 
policy  the  system  of  either  pacific  babty  no  declaration  of  war — before 
propagandism,  or    open  .aggression,  the  decisive  step  is  taken.    We  have 


should  be  prepared,   at  all  times,  to  shown  them  how  tbe   thing  may  be 

support  its  pretentions  with  the  sword;  done,  and  furnished  precedents  which 

and  should  be  prepared,  at  a  moment'*  may   bo   turned    with  decisive  effect 

warning,    to    resist    the     retaliatory  against  ourselves  in  the  future  imita- 

measures  which  maybe  adopted  by  lion  "four  own  measures, 

the  despotic  governments   who  are  We  sent  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 

endangered,  or  think  themselves  an-  and    thirty    thousand    men,  against 

dangercd,  by  it.    In  contending  for  Copenhagen,   in    1807,   because    we 


n  to  this  principle,  we  assume,  knew  that,  by  a  secret  article  of 
for  argument's  sake,  that  the  propa-  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Danish  fleet 
gandist  principle  is  both  jnet  and  was  to  bo  employed  against  Great 
expedient;  we  desire  only  to  see  it  Britain;  and  wo  suddenly  scut  Ad- 
exercised  in  snch  a  way,  and  with  miral  Parker  with  the  Mediterranean 
snch  precautions,  as  may  not  endanger  fleet,  in  184'J,  to  the  Dardanelles,  to 
the  state  which  is  thus  making  efforts  support  Turkey  in  resisting  the  de- 
fer the  emancipation  of  mankind,  maud  of  Russia  for  the  ex  trail ition 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  risk  la  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees. 
extreme  to  the  aggressive  state;  On  both  occasions  we  succeeded, 
because  it  perpetually  runs  the  risk  because  we  took  our  opponents  un- 
of  retaliatory  hostile  measures,  with-  expected!)-,  and  were  in  great  strength 
ont  any  preparation  to  withstand  on  the  theatre  of  action,  before  they 
them.  It  resembles  a  man  who  goes  were  aware  of  what  was  coming,  or 
to  a  theatre,  determined  to  pick  ft  had  made  any  preparations  to  resist 
quarrel  with  some  person  or  other,  it.  But  our  success  on  these  occa- 
and  is  unprepared  to  maintain  it  siotis  should  only  make  us  tbe  more 
when  commenced.  beware,  lest  our  sudden  aggressive 
That  the  danger  to  despotic  system  is  one  day  turned  against 
governments,  from  the  spread  of  ourselves.  The  maxim,  •'  Fas  est  el 
revolutionary  prineiplea  in  their  do-  oft  /teste  doccri,'"  is  well  understood, 
minions,  Is  extreme,  is  obvious  to  both  at  St  Petersburg  and  Paris. 
every  capacity.  The  examples  of  the  Every  summer  a  Russian  fleet  of 
French  monarchy,  twice  overturned  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with 
by  an  urban  tumult  within  the  last  thirty  thousand  troops  on  board, 
twenty  years — of  Prussia,  convulsed  makes  pacific  parades  in  the  Baltic; 
with  passions  which  half  a  century  and  fifty  ihnu^iini  Trench  soldiers, 
will  not  appease  — of  tbe  Pope,  a  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  could  in 
fugitive  from  his  dominions  —  of  tbe  three  days  be  assembled  within  thirty 
kingdom  of  Naples,  wellnigh  parti-  hours'  sail  of  Brighton.  We  do  not 
tbned  in  the  struggles— of  Austria,  say,  Stop  yonr  propagandist  or 
ail  but  destroyed,  and  forced  to  call  aggressive    system.      By  all  means 
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go  on  with  it,  if  yon  think  it  either 
just  or  expedient — if  it  will  add  to 
the  stability  of  the  British  monarchy, 
or  augment  our  weight  with  foreign 
powers,  or  extend  the  market  for  our 
industry  in  foreign  states.  We  only 
say,  Be  prepared  for  the  consequences. 
Expect  that  the  despotic  powers  will 
act  against  the  revolutionary,  as 
promptly  and  decidedly  as  the  revo- 
lutionary have  acted  against  them; 
and  do  not,  when  the  danger  arrives, 
expose  the  national  independence  to 
extreme  peril,  because,  when  you 
were  endangering  every  other  state 
aronnd  you,  you  have  thought  that 
danger  could  not  reach  your  own. 

Without  entering  at  present  into 
the  abstract  question,  whether  a 
nation  living  nnder  one  form  of  go- 
vernment is  justified  in  stirring  np 
civil  dissension  in  foreign  states,  and 
supporting  its  own  side  in  the  civil 
warfare  which  it  has  induced,  for  the 
sake  of  surrounding  itself  with  go- 
vernments of  a  structure  similar  to  its 
own :  admitting,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  we  were  justified  in  altering  the 
order  of  succession  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  establishing  revolutionary 
queens  on  both  the  thrones  of  the 
Peninsula,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  be  justified  in  raising  up  a  rival 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  establishing  a  king  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms,  whose 
government  might  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
St  Petersburg :  admitting,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  ail  this,  we  rest  onr  main 
charge  against  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  present  rulers  npon  two  grounds, 
wholly  independent  of  these  disput- 
able topics.  The  first  is,  that  onr 
propagandist  efforts,  since  the  change 
in  onr  constitution  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
establish  Liberal  institutions  in  coun- 
tries utterly  unfitted  for  them,  and 
from  their  failure  in  which,  nothing 
bat  discredit  and  ruin  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  thronghout  the  world  is  to 
be  anticipated.  And  secondly,  that, 
having  engaged  in  the  propagandist 
crusade,  either  by  pacific  persuasion 
or  open  hostility,  we  have  made  no 
sort  of  preparation  to  meet  the  dangers 
with  which  it  is  attended,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  exposed  ourselves  nnpre- 
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pared  to  the  blows  of  enemies  equally 
capable  and  powerful,  whom  we  took 
every  opportunity  to  endanger  or 
provoke. 

The  first  occasions  ou  which  this 
new  system — in  all  points  diametri- 
cally the  reverse  of  the  ancient  policy 
of  Great  Britain — was  adopted,  were 
on  occasion  of  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  that  we  may  avoid  all 
risk  of  misconstruing  or  ascribing 
other  motives  than  the  true  one  to 
onr  policy  on  these  occasions,  we  shall 
adopt  the  account  given  of  both  by 
Lord  Palmers  ton,  in  his  late  able 
defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Go- 
vernment, in  the  debate  on  the  Greek 
question : — 

"  Now,  a  question  arose  in  Portugal 
between  the  rival  claims  of  Donna  Maria, 
represented  by  her  father,  Don  Pedro, 
and  of  Don  Miguel.  Did  it  much  sig- 
nify to  England,  in  the  abstract,  whether 
this  young  queen  was  to  be  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  or  whether  Don  Miguel,  who 
was  actually  in  possession,  should  remain 
upon  the  throne  !  We  looked  upon  the 
question,  not  as  a  simple  choice  between 
one  sovereign  and  the  other,  but — as  it 
was  in  reality — as  a  question  between 
absolute  government  on  the  one  hand* 
and  constitutional  government  on  the 
other.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  interest,, 
you  will  say,  had  we  in  that !  Why,  we 
might  have  had  a  selfish  interest  in  favour 
of  despotism,  because  it  is  manifest  that, 
if  you  want  to  exercise  influence  over  a> 
country,  you  are  more  likely  to  have  it 
where  the  government  rests  in  a  court 
and  cabinet,  than  where  it  rests  in  an 
assembly  representing  the  nation.  But 
we  scorned  that  sort  of  influence  in  Por- 
tugal. (Hear,  hear.)  We  knew,  in  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  a  constitution,  that 
that  particular  influence  would  cease  ; 
but  we  felt  that  we  should  reap  other 
advantages,  which  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance any  disadvantage  arising  from 
that  source.  We  know  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Portugal  was  concerned,  (hear, 
hear  ;)  that  the  best  chance  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  manifold  abases,  administra- 
tive and  others,  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed  to  keep  down  Portugal  in  the  scale 
of  nations — the  best  chance  for  applying 
a  remedy  to  those  evils,  and  giving  full 
development  to  the  resources  and  pros- 
perity of  Portugal,  would  consist  in 
securing  it  the  inestimable  advantages  of  • 
a  free  constitution,  (hear,  hear  j)  and,, 
therefore,  thinking  as  we  did  that  right 
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nu  On  the  Bide  of  that  party  with  wham  Spain  should  bo  independent,  (hear 
■rated  the  const itntii. rial  banner,  »c,  and  hear,)  that  Spain  rhonld  be  Spanish.  Let 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  with  ns,  Spain  ba  for  Spain,  is  the  maxim  upon 
espoused  that  cane  ;  and  we  concluded  a.  which  ne  proceed  in  our  policy  with  re- 
treat j  between  1-aigiand.  I'ijikc,  Spain,  gard  to  Spain,  (Hear,  hear.)  Much 
and  Portugal,  by  un/au.  i.f  which, through  evil  must  ever  come  to  this  country  from 
the  eiertion  of  force.  Donna  Maria  was  Spain  Ijcmil;  under  the  di'-tation  of  other 
to  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Portugal,  powers  ;  it  is  eminently  for  our  interest 
(Hcar.hear.)  I  think  that  COUTH  imJFBW  that,  when  vro  hire  the  misfortune  to  be 
— was  perfectly  defensible  ;  and  1  think  in  dispute  or  at  war  with  any  other 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  ii  entitled  power,  we  should  not  on  that  account, 
to  share  with  me  (laughter)  in  the  Merit  and  without  any  gfttl  to  or  from  Spaiu 
of  hiring  been  nboio  all  narrow- minded  herself,  be  at  war  with  Spain  also, 
prejudices  (renewed  laughter,)  and  hav.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  to  our  advantage 
ing  conourred  in  that  act  of  forcible  in-  that,  so  long  as  we  have  no  offence  to. 
terference  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Tor-  wards  Spain,  and  she  none  towards  us, 
tugal  the  blessings  of  ropro.-H-ulative  diifL-renie!' with  other  [.oivers  should  not 
government."— Timet,  Juno  25th,  1830.  invoke  us  with  her  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  wu 
considered  that  the  independence  of  Spain 
_,  ,  ,  .  ,  was  more  likelv  tube  secured  by  a  gov- 
Of  the  intervention  m  iavonr  ot  crmllBIlt  controlled  by  a  representative 
Queen  Cbii^tma  in  Spain,  which  led  and  uational  assembly!  'ban  by  a  govern- 
to  the  terrible  Civil  war  in  the  ment  purely  arbitrary  and  consisting 
Basque  provinces  and  Catalonia  merely  of  the  members  who  formed  the 
that  for  four  years  drenched  the  administration,  (Hear,  heard  There- 
Peninsula  with  blood,  the  same  fore,  on  ground*  of  aUM  policy,  indepeu- 
noble  Lord  gives  the  following  ac-  ^"^  "c  *•  <««■»  ijwoejbj  winch 
count' animated  the  people  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  towards  Spain 
,,„„,,.  ,  „  ,  at  that  time.  we.  tboneht  it  our  interest 
"Don  Carlo,  havme.  Icon  expelled  ,.,  t.lk(I  ,  V.|[U  Un,lclij  :|]„,  a  iUit 
from  the  Penmsula  under  the  treaty  of  the  preen-.,.,,- of  Uon  Carlo..  That  po- 
1834,  came  to  London  for  a  tunc,  and  ,;  was  a„ccoBSiiil-thc  Carlist  cause 
thenretnmedtosp^m  Ho;t,l.t,o«  wore  ,,,,■,,,,,.  „,,  ,,.,„,,  „,■  „,,,  ,:l,n,ti„„i„1,  ,,„. 
resumed,  and  the  ndditiouii  articles  oi  v,,i|cuV- -Ti„„,.  June -Jtilh,  1BS0. 
lB3o  wen?  then  concluded,  for  the  pnr- 

^t^rVnabt  STtlSffS  *»*«   -»-  ™>>e  -  British 

Crown,   and   to   expel   Don    Carlos  from  H'«'    ia     openly    Rimounced.      It    !S 

Spain.    This  la  a  case  eiactly  similar  to  tuat  " llj"  '"'■  ''<'*''*  "'  1-i'K'and  in  every 

that  in   Portugal.    (Hear,  hear.)      We  point  of  view,  commercial  and  polili- 

liad  no  particular  interest  in  determining  eal,  would  lie  l.t-n.  tit.  il  hy  the  estab- 

whether  the  Sovereign  of -Spain  should  be  IMnnenl  nf<  oiiiditiilii.iiaH  Government 

an  infant  princess  as  Isabella  then  was,  in    the    1'eliinsnlar  kingdoms.''      No- 

or  a,  full-grown  piince  [Umimn  abatnel  u,iug  was  said  or  thought  of  the  faith 

question  between  l-aklla  and  Carlos  war,  0|"  trejtTfri,  oi  the  honour  of  England: 

one  ,n  which  wo   had   nothing  at   .take,  uotl[illg    of    lnc,   Treaty    of  Utrecht, 

and  winch  the  then  gov.rj.iuei.i   ot    l.ng-  fc         ,  j  ,             ,      f     ;         f       ,               , 

and  won  ,1  n                i ',  ■'■:■:.-.  n  ii  •[  ■■:  ■  -.■  ■                         .      ,,                 ■  ,.      .' 

useful    to  iuterfcie    with."  .Mo'tioL   of  bloodjw.tr,  Hit  throne  of  Spain  was 

succession  lo  I!,..  Cro-.r-i  b.n e   indc-d.at  entailed  upon  the   male   Unc,  to  the 

all  times  been  matter*  with  which  foreign  i-evpclnal   exclusion   ol   the  female— 

powers  have  concerned  themselves;   but  and  we  ourselves,  Willi  all  the  Other 

it  has  only  been  when  some  distinct  in-  powers  in   Europe,    guaranteed    that 

terest  has  made  it  worth   their  while  lo  succession  :    nothing   (if  the   fact  that 

do  so.     But  in  Spain,  as  in  Portugal,  the  Doll  Mii'iicl  was  liolli  ik  facto  and  dc 

ciuestion  was  between  arbitrary  rule  and  fur*  the   king  of  Cortical,    and   that 

constitutional     and     parlianientary   gov-  when  wc  lca"ll<>il  with  1'iauce  to  de- 

erumeut  .bear,  licnr) ;  and   in  relation  to  t|,rotJ..  |,;m.  amlsettIelliecrOWinipt.il 

bpa.o.astoloriuga.wethon.htLl.itaie  .)onua  Marin  and  llio  lemale  line,  we 

^jlS^Y^l^l  vioiacdahiteournationalobligations 

benefited!.'    ,:  ■     -,.,'  l!  I.nic.l    »f  .ei-HI-  !'»d   ^  deehired   Wil     ol    tbo  Torttt- 

tutional   g.^.'rnmcnt.     (Hear,  bar.)     If  gnese    people.      All    llil^e    Cmsniera- 

Englaud  l'.n  :ir,v   inlcrest   more  than  an-  lions  were  set  at  tiaiifilit  for   the  Slip - 

other  with  reference  to  Spain,  it  is  that  posed  advnutnges,   "  commercial  and 
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political,"  of  establishing  Liberal  go- 
vernments in  the  Peninsula. 

Bat  is  it  then  for  the  advantage  of 
England,  in  a  "  commercial"  point  of 
view,  to  support  the  canse  of  revo- 
lution in  the  adjoining  countries  ?  Is 
it  during  the  tumults,  the  panics,  and 
the  confiscations  of  revolutions,  and 
the  widespread  horrors  of  civil  war, 
that  our  exports  progressively  aug- 
ment to  the  scenes  of  bloodshed,  mas- 
sacre, and  woe?  Is  the  government 
finally  established  by  the  successful 
party  in  civil  conflict  so  very  stable, 
credit  so  quickly  re-established,  and 
security  so  widely  diffused,  that  the 
wants  of  men  and  their  increasing 
opulence  lead  to  an  extended  com- 
merce with  this  country  ?  What  was 
the  excuse  constantly  set  up  for  the 
great  defalcation  of  our  exports  in 
1848  and  1849,  when  they  sank  from 
£60,000,000  to  £58,000,000,  but  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  European  revo- 
lutions in  the  first  of  those  years? 
Strange,  that  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  uniformly  tells  us,  and 
tells  us  justly,  that  the  interests  of 
British  commerce  invariably  suffer 
from  the  breaking  out  of  civil  dissen- 
sions in  the  Europeau  states,  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  should  as  uniformly 
tell  us,  and  act  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  Eng- 
land require  the  support,  on  the  part 
of  her  Government,  of  those  very  revo- 
lutions ! 

But  suppose  the  civil  war  termina- 
ted, the  revolution  successful,  and  a 
Liberal  government  forced  upon  the 
adjoining  states  by  the  arms  and  the 
influence  of  England  and  France — 
are  the  u  interests  "  of  British  com- 
merce likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
immediate  sway  of  urban  and  manu- 
facturing influence  in  the  newly 
organised  Liberal  states  ?  and  are  not 
those  interests  precisely  the  ones 
which  immediately  become  predomi- 
nant in  such  communities  ?  Is  not  the 
triumph  of  democracy  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  harsh  measures,  or  an  aug- 
mented tariff  against  British  manufac- 
tures? Let  the  augmented  tariff  of 
Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  our 
pet  Liberal  governments  in  Europe, 
immediately  consequent  on  the  triumph 
of  democratic  principles  among  them, 
give  the  answer.  Was  not  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  immediately  followed 
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by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Engtigk 
labourers  and  mechanics  from  the 
land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity ?  Who  increased  the  tariff  on 
English  manufactures  and  iron  goods 
in  America,  and  have  in  contempla- 
tion a  still  farther  and  more  alarming 
increase  i  Who  promulgated,  from  the 
seat  of  government  in  Washington, 
the  doctrine  that  protection  to  native 
industry  is  the  true  principle  of  free 
governments ;  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  of  the  United  States  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  put  an  export 
duty  on  the  export  of  raw  produce 
from  the  American  shores,  and  an 
import  duty  on  the  introduction  of 
British  manufactures?  It  was  the 
democratic  party,  in  these  different 
countries,  who  did  all  these  things ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  that  British  "commercial  in- 
terests "  require  the  establishment  of 
democratic  institutions  in  all  the  ad- 
joiuing  states.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves :  it  is  not  British  commer- 
cial interests  which  require  this,  but 
Liberal  political  ambition;  and  Lord 
Palmereton  mistakes  its  interested 
whispers  for  the  lond  voice  of  national 
desire,  or  the  sober  dictates  of  national 
wisdom. 

Are  the  "political11  interests  of 
Great  Britain  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  the  placing,  in  defiance  of  theTreaty 
of  Utrecht,  a  Queen  on  the  Spanish 
throne?  For  what  did  Marlborough 
triumph,  and  Peterborough  toil?  for 
what  was  the  War  of  the  Succession 
waged,  and  a  hundred  millions  added 
to  our  national  debt  ?  Was  it  not  to 
guard  against  the  very  danger  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  now  again 
voluntarily  incurred?  Why  was  the 
female  line  excluded,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  from  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
why  was  this  insisted  on,  equally  by 
the  most  opposite  parties,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne — alike  by  Marl- 
borough and  Bolingbroke,  by  Godol- 
phin  and  Harley  ?  Simply  because  it 
was  well  known  that  the  heiress-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Spanish  throne  would 
infallibly  fall  a  prey  to  the  arts  of 
French  diplomacy,  or  the  fascinations 
of  French  gallantry ;  and  that  a  prince 
of  France,  in  leading  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess to  the  altar,  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  union  of  the  two  crowns 
on  the  same  head,  or  in  close  alliance 
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under  a  family  compact,   of  which  provinces,  and  the  sabjection  of  the 

hostility  to  this  country  would  be  the  whole    Peninsula     to    a    democratic 

secret  bond.   Who  is  now  the  heiress-  tyranny  30  corrupt,  and  so  galling, 

Presumptive  to  the  Spanish  crown  ?  that,  but  tor  the  mi  a™  u  tee  and  inter- 
ne Duchess  of  Montpeosier.  And  rention  of  France  and  England,  it 
wboviolatedtheTreatyofUtrecht,piur-  wonld  long  since  have  been  swept 
chased  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  away  hy  the  aroused  indignation  of 
to  open  the  succession  to  her?  Lord  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  Pen- 
Palmerston.  And  yet  Lord  Palmer-  insula.  We  have  not  mom  to  enter 
ston  told  us,  in  bis  late  speech,  "  nmeh  on  the  momentous  topic,  however 
aril  mutt  ever  come  to  this  country  from  strongly  we  may  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 
Spain  being  under  the  dictation  of  Fortnnalclv  it  is  not  mmn — for 
foreign  power ;  it  it  eminently  for  vrtr  in  Lord  Palmeratort  M|H  despatch 
interest,  that,  when  we  have  the  mis-  of  19th  July  1846,  to  Sir  Henry 
fortune  to  be  in  dispute,  or  at  war  Bulwer,  his  own  minister  at  Madrid, 
with  any  other  power,  we  should  not,  he  thus  expressed  himself;— 
on  that  account,  and  without  my  „  T,  _.  .  ,  . ,  .. 
offence  to  or  from  Spain  herself,  beat  .     '  "'-"  'TT  y-  "/■''-'"''  '\l  p*TV°f 

u-ar  vrith  Spain  oho."    And  is  there     ?■>  ""- |    'T     -•t«-ntoagr,«t- 

any  man  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  ill[0  -tLa  J^emeut,  oS  the  Qaadrupie 


the  French  nation  is  so  enamoured  of 


1,  uud  gave,  in  pursuance 


the  best  of  all  republics,  or  of  their  0r  the  stipulations  of  the'  treaty,  ih»t 

quati  emperor,  in  the  person  of  Loni*  actitt  aaltlanet  rhich  contributed  to  nut. 

Napoleon,  that  the  prospective  dangers  irriail;/  to  1*'  ripvitim  e/Jfea  Ourhtfrtm 

of  the  Spanish   alliance   are   in    any  ISpain,      But  Her  Majesty'*  Go.  eminent 

sensible  degree  abated  by  tit-  recent  ;l"  *"  "'I'-'i''1''  ofib*  iiH-oiivenience  of  in- 

rcvolution  at  Paris ;  or  that  the  time  *•*"•■*  «""  h?  f»«<""y  "»»"*, '"  the 

may  not  arrive,  even  in  oor  cut.  life-  \nl"u:ii  afl>'?  ^'"^peod^t  But,s,th« 
time,  when  the  two  branches  of  the      . """ lu  £ tam  ,rom  £*£  £"  ""ff 

house    of   Bourbon     united    by   the  ^  u^'C^'SSSS^^ 

family  compact  which  Lord  1  aimer-  m::tL,.r,.    hlltp  „,„„.,,,  v„„  will  ofoour„ 

ston  has  had  the  kindness  to  prepare  take  cure  to  eiurens  on  no  occasion,  on 

for  them,  may  direct,  as  they  often  these  shIjj.-i-im,  M^utim.-ui-.  Jitfurent  from 

did  during  the  last  century,  a  prepon-  those  wIM  I  km*  thuniplriwed  to  yvu-, 

derating   and    overwhelming   naval  and  although  you  will  be  careful  not  to 

force  against  the  independence  Of  this  express  those  sentiments  in  any  manner, 

country  1  or  upon  any  occasion,  bo  ae  to  be  likely 

If  neither    the    commercial   nor  w  e"all?>  '""ease,  <"  encourage  J1Bcon- 

political    .merest*   of     Great    Britain  'eol.  yet  you  n,«d  not  conceal  from  any 

nave  profited   bv  the  establishment  of  »'""•"■  f™  »no.-V  tave.1 h.B,P0W" 

..      T  -1       ,  "  1  -  1    -  of  re  oi'dv  uij  tin?  t-nM  e  ev  I",  it  lact 

theLiberalKOVrn,llvNt^M,l|I.i,1.-o,N  „„„   ,J   ?..„„    un)g„,(,^ir,eii    4 

junction  with  trance  were  forced  upon  ,(,,;,.,,,,;  /.■■...,[,'■ 

the  two  nations  of    the  Peninsula,  .>6tli,  18fi0. 
have     their    on  i     inli.-iliirants    been 

benefited  by  the  change?   and  has        So  that,  ton  years  after  the  termi- 

the  fair  form  of  constitutional  freedom  nation  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and 

at  length  emerged  from  the  fierce  and  the   establish  merit,    by  the  "  active 

sanguinary   contests   which,    in  both  assistance"    of  Great   Britain,  of  a 

countries,  preceded  the  establishment  Liberal  government  and  revolutionary 

of  revolutionary  queens  on  the  thrones  fjneen  at  Madrid,  it  is  discovered  that 

ofthePeninsnla?  Alas!  the  prospect  it  was  only  a  "  GntsorNo  ttiianky" 

is  here  still  more  disheartening  ;    and  which  has  thus  been  imposed  upon 

of  the    many    political    offences  for  the  Spanish  nation  ;  and  so  notorious 

which  the  people  of  (. re-it   Britain  in  bad  that  become,  that  Lord  Paluier- 

recent  times  have  to  answer,  perhaps  ston  not  only  styled  it  as  such,  in  his 

those  of  the  deepen  die  are  the  riimttpr-  secret    dispatch    lo    his    minister   at 

able   miseries    of    the    frightful   war  Madrid,  hut  enjoined  liiui  not  to  con- 

which   they  for  so   Ling   nourished  in  ceal  the  fuel .thai  such  «M  the  opinion 

Spain,   the   destruction   they  effected  of  the  British  Cabinet  from  any  of  the 

of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Basque  persons  in    power  at    Madrid,  and 
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actually  quoted  that  very  passage 
himself  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  on 
the  Greek  question.  To  crown  the 
whole,  his  pet  revolutionary  govern- 
ment at  Madrid  turned  against  him, 
dismissed  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner the  British  ambassador  from  that 
capital,  and  for  nearly  two  years  sus- 
pended all  direct  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  this  country.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  England  with  its  new 
democratic  allies. 

Again,  as  to  the  late  revolutions  in 
Italy,  which  led  to  such  portentous 
results,  and  wellnigh  overturned  every 
monarchy  in  western  Europe,  Lord 
Palmerdton  thus  expressed  himself: -~ 

"  Lord  Minto  went  to  Rome  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Pope,  conveyed  through 
his  nuncio  at  Paris,  and  also  by  channels 
of  private  communication.  Lord  Minto, 
whether  at  Turin,  Florence,  or  Rome, 
advised  nothing  but  administrative  re- 
forms ;  and  if  nothing  had  happened  in 
Italy  but  what  his  lordship  had  advised, 
that  country  would  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  his  mission.  When  Lord 
Minto  was  at  Rome,  eivil  war  broke  out 
between  Sicily  and  the  King  of  Naples  ; 
and  the  King  of  Naples  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  lordship  should  go  to  him.  Lord 
Minto  had  received  supplementary  in- 
structions to  go  to  Naplet,  if  he  were  re- 
quested to  do  so.  He  went  to  Naples, 
accordingly,  and  was  then  asked  to  go  to 
Sicily,  and  interpose  his  good  offices  be- 
tween Sicily  and  the  government  of 
Naples.  His  lordship  said  he  would  go 
with  all  his  heart ;  but  that,  knowing 
something  of  Sicily,  he  was  sure  that, 
unless  such  and  such  terms  were  offered 
to  the  people,  his  going  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Lord  Minto  spent  from  five  in  the 
afternoon  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  council  with  the  lung,  discussing  the 
arrangement  which  was  to  be  proposed 
to  the  Sicilians.  This  was  our  uncalled- 
for  interference  in  Sicily.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Oh  !  but  it  was  said  Lord  Minto  went, 
not  to  do  service  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
but  secretly  and  substantially  to  encour- 
age Sicily  to  separate  itself  from  the 
crown  of  Naples.  What  happened  !  Con- 
trary to  Lord  Minto's  wish,  who  desired 
to  be  the  first  to  bear  to  Sicily  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  he  found, 
on  his  arrival,  that  those  terms  had  been 
communicated  by  the  king  to  his  friend*, 
and  that  both  parties  condemned  them. 
Then  the  news  of  the  French  revolution 
reached  Sicily,  and  those  who  were  be- 
fore willing  to  remain  under  the  crown 
of  Naples  were  now  resolved  that  Sicily 
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should  become  an  independent  state. 
Lord  Minto  was  told  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Sicilians  to  receive  him 
with  great  honour,  as  the  representative 
of  a  power  that  was  going  to  support 
them  in  an  independent  position.  Lord 
Minto,  however,  said  that  he  came  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and,  unless  ho 
were  received  by  his  subjects,  he  would 
go  back  to  Naples.  In  deference  to  his 
lordship's  wishes,  the  Sicilians  consented 
to  discuss  an  arrangement  based  on  the 
principle  of  security  to  their  liberties, 
combined  with  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Naples.  Was  that  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding! (Hear,  hear.)  Negotiations  fol- 
lowed. The  Sicilians  unfortunately  would 
not  accept  the  good  terms  offered  them 
by  the  King  of  Naples.  Upon  this  state- 
ment of  facts,  was  not  Lord  Napier  justi- 
fied in  stating,  in  July,  that  the  English 
government  was  acting  a  friendly  part 
towards  the  King  of  Naples !  (Hear, 
hear.)  Then  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  the  English  government 
had  made  known  to  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, that  if  the  Duke  of  Genoa  were  chosen 
King  of  Sicily,  and  in  actual  possession  of 
the  crown,  not  if  it  were  merely  offered  to 
him,  as  had  been  represented,  (hear,  hear,) 
we  would  acknowledge  Aim.  It  was  at 
that  time  the  opinion,  not  of  England 
alone,  but  of  the  King  of  Naples  himself, 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  recovering  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  The  Neapolitan  min- 
ister in  this  country  even  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  English  government  would 
not  prematurely  acknowledge  the  Duke 
of  Genoa  as  King  of  Sicily.  Now,  would 
it  have  been  wise  and  right  on  our  part 
to  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Genoa  as 
King  of  Sicily  t  On  that  point  he  ex- 
pected to  have  the  approval  of  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite.  Events  proved  the 
opinion  to  be  incorrect ;  but  it  was  then 
generally  supposed  that  the  Kin*  of 
Naples  had  no  chance  of  re-establishing 
his  authority  in  Sicily.  The  choice  then 
lay  between  a  monarchical  and  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  for  Sicily. 
Looking  merely  to  the  interest  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  it  was  desirable  he  should 
not  have  a  republic  established  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  the  King  of 
Naples  was  not  insensible  to  that  consi- 
deration. The  offer,  however,  made  to 
the  Sardinian  government,  to  recognise  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  as  King  of  Sicily,  led  to 
no  result. 

It  is  here  admitted  by  Lord  Pal. 
merston  that  he  sent  Lord  Minto  to 
Italy  at  a  time  when  the  Pope  had 
commenced  the  course  of  reform  at 
Rome,  which  afterwards  terminated 
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so  disastrously  for  himself,  "to  advise  that  it  was  propped  up  solely  by 
administrative  reforms ;"  that  lie  took  foreign  intervention,  is  proved  by  the 
nil  active  part  in  the  negotiations  he-  facility  with  which  the  rebellion  was 
tween  the  court  of  Naples  and  its  sappressed  when  the  English  and 
Sicilian  rebels;  anil  that,  when  they  French  (lefts  permitted  the  royal  ar- 
refused  the  terms  proposed  to  them  matnent  tossil  from  the  Rayof  Naples, 
by  their  government,  we  offered  to  and  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  at 
acknowledge  the  I. Hike  of  C!an«i,  of  the  length  became  the  principle  really 
house  of  Sardinia.  Kiny  QfSkfai  This,  ncted  ii|ioii  by  this  country, 
bo  it  recollected,  is  the  noble  lord's  With  reeard  to  tin;  disgraceful  and 
own  account  of  tin;  matter,  lie  thinks  spoliating  invasion  of  Lombardy  by 
it  quite  reasonable  and  proper,  where  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Lord  Pnlmeraton 
a  country  is  distracted  by  rebellion  in  pays,  and  says  justly,  that  he  remon- 
one  of  its  provinces,  to  send  a  noble-  strated  against  that  irruption,  and  is 
nnn  to  arrange  terms  between  the  rot  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
rebels  and  the  government;  and  if  But  that  he  was  in  reality  as  favour- 
tl  ley  cannot  agree,  to  acknowledge  a  able  as  ever  to  the  cause  of  revolution, 
foreign  prince  as  the  sovereign  of  the  and  tried  to  prop  it  up  in  the  Italian, 
revolted  district  I ! !  He  would  deem  as.  he  had  dune  in  the  .Spanish  Peuin- 
it  perfectly  natural,  honourable,  and  snls,  is  proved  by  his  subsequent  con- 
proper  for  Russia  to  have  sent  a  duct,  wheiuhe  I'iedmoutese,  aided  by 
foreign  nobleman  to  tiegoli.tte  between  the  Milanese  rebels,  had  expelled  the 
England  and  ita  ii nab  rebels,  when  the  Austrian  troops  from  Milan,  and 
rebellion  which  terminated  in  the  Radctzkv  was  driven  to  take  a  de-fen  - 
cabbage- garden  was  in  progress  ;  and  sive  position  behind  the  Mincio.  Here 
if  they  could  not  agree,  to  have  ac-  again,  to  avoid  misconception,  we 
kuowlcged  11  brother  of  the  Kino  of  shall  quote  the  noble  Lord's  own  ac- 
Jlcnmnrk  king  of  Ireland  I  There  connt  of  the  matter:— 
would  have  been  nothing  revolution-  ,,_  ...  ,  ,  „  „  , 
ary  in  that.     Quite  the  reverse      It  .        '»'"•  "'th   ™TL\  JlZu  E 

J  ...         ,     .       .     ,  -  .  J.npLiI, if,". K  ,    it    i.    L;i;-.l    tu:i!    "i ii  1 1 1    I' 

was  nothing  but  "hat  prmlenc   wis-  hlVi,       ;,.llk„|  Slr,lml;l  r„,m  making  an 

dora,  and  a  sound   regard  for  the  in-  u[,a,k  011  A„,lli;l.    A  ,)erH?ai  of  these 

tcresta   of  England    itsell     required  !  blll(.  1)l)llW,  ,vin  fcnow  tll„t  we  did  now 

And  this  is  Lord   I':\lmerskin's  own  apply  tlms*  ^rgnnu'iit-  which  we  thought 

account  of  our  Italian  intervention.  most  likely  to  have  force  «itb  the  5ar- 

But  there  is  more  in  the  case  than  dinian  government,  and  induce  it  not  to 

Lord  Palmerston  admits  in  his  speech,  take  up  arms   against  Austria  ;  and  it 

He  savs,  and  says  truly,  that  when  was  not  until  alter  the  revolution   had 

the  em'wn  of  SicilV  was  ottered  to  the  brokeu  out  in  Milan,  and  whea  the  Aus- 

Dako  of  Genoa,  the  cause  of  Naples  »»"»  "flv   "r  :;   l,,'"\  'v^ei  ",d"- 

was  deemed  hopeless  in  Sieilv.      So  it  >'",li;J    r""'  Loabartj  m  a  manner wbicb 

,             .       ■          .                .            ■         .             ,  IVI1S  Ulllv  tile  |v:.    lit  el    ::  Ill's!  ptl  I11C— It  Wflfl 

was  at  that  ti but  v,  i>  »        I  so  -                       an-l  wbw  [nB  Ki 

Stmply  because  England  and  France     of  saMi.oa  ,„.    „,,  ljV  the  people, 

inlcrvened  and  arreted  the  siege  of  «ho  having  at  that  time  freed  their  tavxt- 

l'alenno,  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  tory  from  the  Austrian  troops,  that  he 

being  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  moved  and  went  to  their  assistance.    I 

the  first  Neapolitan  expedition  ;  and  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  there  is  any  jus- 

becanse  Admiral  Parker  lor  long  stop-  tilication.  either  liy  treaties  or  by  inter- 

ped  the  sailing  of  the  roval  licet,  hav-  national  ri^lit-.  for  the  invasion  of  the 

ingninetcen  thousand  lre...ps  on  board,  territory  el'a  riei«]i!,<mrme  sovereign.   In 

forming   the    second    lor    the    Sicilian  point  of  r,tlu  h,  was  entirely  wrong.and 

shores      Meanwhile  it  was  discovered  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.     But 

that    the    Sicilian    insurgents,   "by  %»£££  -«[--  »%££* 

some  unaccountable   accident,     were  |.^]||ft   wllii.h   „„,.   [,.11U|I„  jilElifjr,  bat 

in  part  armed  wish   muskets   havmg  w]]jl,,l  ,JI|(,  mL|„t  cntljB,„n.    ne  ffU  ap- 

the  Tower  mark.  It  is  no  wonder  that.  j,^,,  l0  \,y  ],[,    Italian   neighhoura  ;  the 

iu  these  circumstaine--.  the  Neapolitan  ppjri  t  of  his  own  coiiutrj  was  up  ;  and  he 

government,  for  the  time,  deemed  the  said,  ami  not  without  some  foundation, 

cause   of  Naples   hopeless  in   Sicily,  that,  if  he  had  resisted  that  impulse,  it 

But  that  it  was  not  so  in  reality,  and  might  have  beca  sufficient  to  overthrow 

VOL.  LXVIU.— NO.  ccccxtx,  x 
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his  own  throne.  That  was  not  a  consi- 
deration which  ought  to  weigh  against 
the  cousequences  of  invading  the  territory 
of  a  neighbour.  Nevertheless,  man  is  man, 
and  we  ought  not  altogether  to  throw 
out  of  consideration  the  circumstances. 
The  Austrian  government  asked  our 
mediation  between  them  and  the  people 
of  Lombard?,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
communications  a  proposal  was  autho- 
rised to  be  made  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  that  Aus- 
tria should  relinquish  all  right  and  title 
to  Lombardy.  Now,  if  Austria  contem- 
plated that  result,  were  we  to  be  run 
down  for  thinking  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  conducive  to  the  well-un- 
derstood interest  of  all  parties  concerned  ! 
We,  however,  thought  that  at  that  time 
those  terms  would  not  be  accepted,  judg- 
ing from  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Italy. 
We'thought  that  this  arrangement  would 
not  be  accepted,  which  did  not  include  the 
abandonment  of  tome  portion  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  Our  opinion  was  borne 
out  by  what  happened  ;  for,  when  the 
proposition  was  made,  being  confined  to 
Lombard y  alone,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
people  of  Milan,  who  thought  their  chance 
better  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  So  much 
for  the  outrage  we  have  committed  on 
our  old  and  faithful  ally."  —  Times, 
June  26. 

So  that,  when  oar  old  and  faithful  ally 
Austria  applied  to  as  in  the  extremity 
of  her  disaster — when  Italy  was  in 
fierce  revolt,  Bohemia  in  rebellion, 
H angary  in  arms,  and  Vienna  in  the 
hands  of  a  bloodthirsty  revolutionary 
faction— to  interpose  our  good  offices 
to  save  her  from  the  rain  which 
seemed  inevitable,  and  was  even 
willing  to  sacrifice  Lombardy  to  pur- 
chase it,  we  not  only  gave  her  no  assis- 
tance, but  insisted  on  her  abandoning 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory  also. 
This  part  of  Venice  included  the  line 
of  the  Mincio^  the  entire  possession 
of  which  insures  the  command  of 
the  Peninsula.  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  the  new-born  revolution- 
ary kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy 
would  be  too  weak,  unless,  in 
addition  to  all  Lombardy,  it  got 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory  also ! 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  when  called  on  to 
mediate  between  England  and  its 
Irish  rebels,  had  said :"  It  is  all  very 
well  to  give  up  Ireland  ;  but  that  is 
not  enough ;  you  must  give  up  a  part 
of  Wales  also,  and  Devonshire,  with 


Plymouth  harbour."  This  is  what 
Lord  Palmerston  calls  defending,  in 
the  moment  of  its  utmost  need,  an 
old  and  faithful  ally. 

Then  what  did  we  do  when  the 
Austrians,  in  their  turn,  became  victo- 
rious, and  Radetzky,  after  the  glorious 
victory  of  Novarra,  threatened  Turin? 
Did  we  say  to  the  Piedmontese  go- 
vernment, as,  in  similar  circumstances, 
we  had  so  recently  before  said  to  the 
Austrian,  u  It  is  all  very  well  giving 
up  Piedmont,  to  purchase  peace,  but 
it  is  not  enough :  you  must  give  up 
part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa  alsot" 
Quite  the  reverse.  We  put  a  bridle 
in  the  mouth  of  the  victorious  Im- 
perialists ;  we  interposed  in  an  effec- 
tual manner,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  in  favour  of  the  defeated 
Piedmontese  revolutionists,  and,  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  diplomacy,  compelled 
Radetzky  to  halt  in  the  middle  of  his 
victorious  career,  to  sheathe  his  sword 
when  within  sight  of  Turin;  and 
obtained  terms  for  defeated  and  ag- 
gressive Piedmont,  which  resembled 
rather  the  issue  of  a  doubtful,  or  suc- 
cessful, than  a  ruinous  and  disastrous 
war.  We  secured  a  peace  for  the 
defeated  Piedmontese  without  the 
cession  of  a  single  foot  of  territory, 
and  the  imposition  only  of  a  pecuni- 
ary burden,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  although,  to  the  defeated 
Austrians,  we  had  only  a  few  months 
before  urged  the  necessity  of  giving 
up,  not  merely  the  whole  of  Lombardy, 
but  a  part  of  the  Venetian  territory 
also— that  is,  the  fortress  of  Mantua 
and  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  the  most 
important  military  positions  in  Italy, 
and  which  in  every  age  have  secured 
to  their  possessors  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  Peninsula. 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  Hol- 
stein,  and  the  iniquitous  revolutionary 
aggression  commenced  by  the  Ger- 
man democratic  states  on  Schleswig, 
did  we,  when  Denmark  in  the  first 
instance  was  overwhelmed  for  a  time 
by  the  revolutionary  tempest,  inter- 
pose to  restrain  the  invasion  of  the 
Prussian  force,  and  secure,  by  media- 
tion and  intervention,  Denmark  from 
being  partitioned  and  destroyed  by 
the  German  revolutionists  ?  Quite  the 
reverse — we  did  none  of  these  things. 
We  let  Denmark  stand  alone  and  unaid- 
ed the  whole  burst  of  the  revolutionary 
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tempest.  She  withstood  it  indeed, 
and  saved  (he  north  of  Germany 
from  being  involved  in  a  desperate 
conflagration  ;  lint  no  thanks  to  us 
that  she  did  go.  She  owed  her  pre- 
servation entirely  to  the  patriotic  and 
courageous  spirit  of  her  inhabitants, 
the  noble  stand  they  made  in  defence 
of  their  country,  and  the  known  coun- 
tenance, and  perhaps  covert  support, 
of  Russia.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  tide  turn,  than  we  hastened  to 
throw  our  shield  over  the  distressed 
German  revolutionists.  When  the 
Danish  troops  had  gained  the  battle 
of  Fredoricia,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  regaining  the  whole  Scbles- 
wig  territory,  we  immediately  inter- 
posed, forced  tbe  victorious  royalists 
to  halt  in  the  midst  of  their  successful 
career,  and  gave  the  Sehleswig  rebels 
time  to  reunite  their  scattered  forces, 
and  make  head  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  second  and  most  sanguinary  contest 
— the  battle  of  Is  tedt — andtheopenaid 
of  Russia,  were  required  fix  months 
afterwards,  to  reduce  them  to  reason, 
and  preservo  the  Danish  territories 
from  dismemberment.  It  was  not 
tili  the  elevoufh  hour,  till  the  contests 
iu  Europe  were  for  the  tiiuo  over,  and 
it  was  important  not  to  add  to  the 
already  numerous  causes  of  Russian 
irritation,  that  Lord  Palmerston  at 
length,  in  August  18J0,  signed  a  pro- 
tocol in  London  for  the  guarantee,  with 
the  northern  powers, of  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy.  What  should 
we  have  said  if,  after  the  victory  of 
Vinegar  Hill,  or  the  more  bloodless 
triumph  in  the  cabbage -garden,  the 
Russians  had  interposed,  and  compel- 
led ns  to  consent  to  an  armistice, 
which  gave  the  Irish  rebels  time  to 
recruit  their  forces,  and  again  make 
head  in  open  warfare  against  this 
country?  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  we  did  to  Denmark  in  the  Schles- 
wig  war. 

Again,  as  to  Austria,  did  we  act  a 
bonSJide  impartial  part,  in  regard  to 
the  terrible  crisis  which  occurred  in 
that  monarchy — when  the  Hungarian 
revolution  broke  out,  and  it  seemed 
on  the  point  of  dismemberment  be- 
tween the  Bohemian  insurgents  on 
one   side,  the  Italian  invasion   and 
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Vcuetian  revolt  on  another,  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  on  a  third,  and 
the  triumph  of  a  bloodthirsty  revo- 
lutionary faction  at  Vienna  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire?  Our  InitreH, 
both  "  political  and  commercial," 
clearly  was  to  have  done  so ;  for 
Austria  is  a  state  so  essential  to  tbe 
balance  of  power  in  the  east  of  Europe 
— as  the  only  barrier  against  either 
France  or  Russia— that  it  was  said  by 
Jellachich,  tbe  Ran  of  Croatia,  who 
bore  so  noble  a  part  iu  the  death- 
struggle  of  bis  country,  "  Si  I'Autriche 
n*  existait  pas,  il  faudrait  1'iu venter."* 
And  the  inspection  of  our  exports  to 
Austria,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
will  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  state 
with  whom  we  maintain  a  more  rising 
and  gainful  traffic,  or  whose  industry 
is  more  completely  removed  from  all 
rivalry  or  interference  with  that  of 
this  country.  But  when  Austria  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  its  province* 
were  all  rising  in  rebellion  against  it, 
we  neither  interposed  actively,  orby  the 
weight  of  our  mediation,  to  tie  tip  the 
bands  of  the  victorious  Magyars,  and 
save  the  barrier  of  Europe  against 
Muscovite  ambition  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  threatened  it.  We  left 
that  to  Muscomj  Hsilf.  We  forced 
Austria  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  Russia,  and,  by  so  doing,  we  virtu- 
ally destroyed  the  barrier.  We  con- 
verted the  outwork  of  Europe  against 
Russia  into  tbe  outwork  of  Russia 
against  F.urope.  We  converted  the 
jealous  opponent  of  the  Czar  into  his 
obsequious  ally,  and  paved  tbe  way 
for  the  placing  of  the  Russian  Eagle 
on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  by  render- 
ing Musirf.iviic  infinenee  predominant 
with  the  great  power  which  lay  on  its 
flank,  and  was  alone  capable  of  im- 
peding its  advance. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  a  demand 
made  by  Russia  for  the  extradition  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  in 
Turkey,  than  the  radical  partiality  of 
our  Government  for  the  cause  of 
Revolution  appeared.  The  Czar  in- 
sisted they  should  be  given  op,  and 
threatened  the  Porte  with  instant 
war  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Divan 
applied  to  England  and  France,  and 
they  counselled  resistance,  and  sent 
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their  fleets  to  the  month  of  the  Dar- 
danelles to  support  the  advice.  Ad- 
miral Parker  took  the  lead,  and 
actually,  for  some  time,  anchored  in  a 
bay  within  the  straits,  as  the  anchor- 
age was  unsafe  on  the  outside.  The 
demonstration  was  effectual.  Russia 
receded,  and  the  Hungarian  rebels, 
instead  of  being  delivered  up  to  the 
Czar,  were  shipped  off  for  a  much 
better  destination — America.  Do  we 
censure  this  measure,  perilous  as  it 
was,  and  ill  prepared  as  we  were  to 
have  waged  the  very  serious  war  in 
which  it  so  nearly  involved  us? 
Quite  the  contrary:  we  cordially 
approve  of  it — not  because  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  that  of 
revolution,  but  because  the  demand  of 
the  Russian  emperor  was  ill-founded 
in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
dependence of  Turkey.  The  subsisting 
treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Forte 
gave  them,  mutually,  right  to  demand 
the  delivery  of  political  refugees  from 
their  respective  territories,  but  no  right 
to  demand  the  giving  np  of  Hnngarian 
refugees.  The  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg, in  making  this  demand,  there- 
fore, were  overstepping  their  rights, 
as  fixed  either  by  the  common  law  of 
nations  or  by  express  treaty ;  and  they 
subsequently  showed  their  wisdom,  as 
well  as  moderation,  in  receding  from 
it.  England  acted  rightly  in  sending 
Sir  W.  Parker  to  the  Dardanelles, 
for,  if  she  had  done  otherwise,  her  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  independence  of  Turkey 
was  rednced  to  an  empty  name. 
Ministers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
country  for  having  in  so  spirited  a 
manner,  on  this  important  occasion, 
asserted  the  national  honour,  and 
stood  forth  so  prominently  to  prevent 
the  Ottoman  power  from  being  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  in  the  ceaseless 
progress  of  Russian  aggrandisement, 
which  their  unhappy  policy  in  regard 
to  Hungary  had  done  so  much  to  in- 
crease. Their  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  proves  that,  if  they  did 
not  previously  interpose  on  behalf  of 
Naples,  Austria,  or  Denmark,  when 
threatened  with  destruction,  it  was 
neither  from  want  of  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  a  quarrel,  but  from 
a  fixed  determination  to  draw  the 
sword  in  behalf  of  revolution  only ; 
to  let  established  monarchies  go  to 


ruin  around  them  in  every  direction, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  their  distresses. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  on  the  Greek 
question,  which  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  such  interesting  and  im- 
portant debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  facts  here  are  few  and 
well  known.  Returning  from  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  fleet  of  Admiral  Parker 
appeared  off  the  Piraeus,  demanded 
reparation  for  damage  alleged  to  have 
been  done  by  a  Greek  mob  to  the 
house  and  property  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew  naturalised  in  Britain,  and  a 
fair  price  for  a  garden  belonging  to 
Mr  Finlay,  which  had  been  taken  to 
form  part  of  the  royal  pleasure-grounds 
by  King  Otho;  and  as  these  demands, 
amounting  to  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
were  not  complied  with,  declared  the 
harbour  of  Athens  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  ended  by  extorting  the 
sums  demanded  from  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment. Here  again,  to  avoid  mis- 
conception, we  shall  quote  Lord  Pal- 
mcrston's  own  words  on  the  subject : — 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Athens, 
in  a  house  which  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  is  not  a  wretched  hovel,  as  some 
people  have  described  it — but  it  does  not 
matter  what  it  is,  whether  it  be  a  palace 
or  a  cabin,  if  it  has  a  right  to  be  there 
safe  from  injury — in  a  house  which  is 
not  a  wretched  hovel,  but  which  in  the 
early  days  of  King  Otho  was  the  resi- 
dence of*  the  Count  Aremberg,  the  Chief 
of  the  Regenoy — it  is  a  house  as  good  as 
those  which  were  in  Athens  before  the 
sovereign  ascended  the  throne — but  M. 
Pacifico,  living  in  this  house,  in  the 
midst  of  Athens,  within  forty  yards  of 
the  great  street,  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  a  guardhouse,  where  soldiers  were 
stationed,  had  his  house  attacked  by  a 
mob.  Fearing  injury,  he  sent  an  intima- 
tion to  the  guardhouse  ;  he  informed  the 
authorities.  Application  was  made  to 
the  Greek  government  for  protection. 
No  protection  was  afforded.  The  mob, 
in  which  were  soldiers  and  gendarmes, 
who,  even  if  not  led  by  officers,  ought, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  have  interfered 
and  prevented  plunder  —  that  mob, 
headed  by  the  sons  of  the  Minister  of 
War  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,)  —  not 
children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  but 
young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty — that 
mob,  for  nearly  two  hours,  employed 
themselves  in  gutting  the  house  of  an 
unoffending   man;   destroying,  carrying 
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away  every  dingle  thing  the  house  con- 
tained, and  leaving  it  ft  perfect  wreck. 
(Hear.)  Is  that  a  case  in  which  a  man 
is  entitled  to  redress  from  somebody  !  I 
humbly  think  yea.  (Clieera.)  I  think 
that  there  id  no  civilised  country  where  a 
man  subjected  to  that  grievous  wrong, 
iiiit  to  speak  of  intuits  and  injuries  to 
the  members  of  his  family,  would  not 
cspect  redress  from  soma  quarter  or 
olher.  Where  was  he  to  apply  for  re- 
dress at  Athena  '.  The  Greek  govern men t 
neglected  its  duty,  did  nit  pursue  judicial 
inquiries,  and  institute  the  legal  prosecu- 
tiuns  which  it  might  hare  done,  for  the- 
purpose  of  finding  out  and  pniiialiinf  tjMI 
of  the  culprits.  The  sons  of  the  Minister 
of  War  were  pointed  out.      The  Greek 
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von  will  find  port  or  M.  I'acifico'a  jewel: 
locked  up  there.'  But  it  ia  said  M. 
Pacifieo  should  hate  applied  to  a  court 
of  law  for  redress.  What  vras  he  to  do  ! 
To  prosecute  a  mob  of  fire  hundred  per- 
sons I  Was  he  to  prosecute  them  crimi- 
nally, or  to  make  them  payback  his  loss! 
Why,  he  and  his  family  were  hiding  or 
flying,  to  avoid  the  outrages  with  "" 
they  were  threatened.  He  slates, 
oath,  that  his  life  was  saved  by  an  Eng- 
lish friend.  It  was  impossible,  if  he 
ooald  have  found  the  leaders,  to  hare 
instituted  proceeding*.  But  what  satis- 
fi.ctiou  would  it  have  been  to  M.  Pacifieo 
to  have  prosecuted  criminally  even  the 
ringleaders  of  that  assault  I  Would  that 
hive  restored  his  property  !     He  wanted 


Admiral  Parker  claimed  compensa- 
tiou  for  these  damages,  and  far  Mr 
Finlaj's  garden  ;  and,  as  the  demand 
was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Greek 
government,  made  reprisals  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade.  The  French 
Minister  offered  bis  mediation,  which 
was  accepted;  but,  without  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  negotiations  which 
ensued  between  the  cabinets  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  Admiral  Parker 
mewed  his  demands,  with  the  thres 
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efusal,  and  the  Greek  government 
was  forced  to  submit.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  French  ambassador 
was  recalled  from  London,  and  we 
nere  on  the  verge  of  a  war  both  with 
France  and  Russia,  without  the 
slightest  preparation  to  maintain 
void  the  outrages  with  whioh     cither  the  one  or  the  other. 

Tiro  objections —cither,  singly,  of 
iusupcrablo  weight — arise  to  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding. 

In  the  iirst  place,  the  principle  thus 
openly  announced  and  acted  upon,  of 
making  pricalt  claims  against  indi- 
viduals in  a  foreign  state,  or  its 
government,  the  ground  of  a  hostile 
attack  by  the  armaments  of  a  foreign 
power,  is  a  principle  which,  though 
sometimes  asserted  by  arrogant  and 
imperious  governments,  especially 
against  weak  and  defenceless  states, 
which  has  no  foundation  ir  "  ' 


of  the  question,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
chances  under  a  government  where  the 
tribunals  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  advisers 
of  (he  Crown,  the  judges  being  liable  (u 
"'    nud    practically    ' 


moved  on  occasions,  upon  arounds  ami.;*  LftH    ofNatiuns;    and,    if   onCO    nd- 

Ir..™   personal   feehng.      M.      ac.lleo  dtd  j        ,     ,     ^-m-Mlly     acted    Upon, 

r.rlo "=i.Vda::  J^Ht  •««  render  hostilities  between  dif- 

aelion    would    have    Iain    agaLl    indi-  &""*   powcw   wir™;»«W«,  wd  COB- 

v.duald.      Suppose  he  had  been  able  to  ve»   «v'''-v    !"IV«IL'    l"'S»"«<»   «>'0    ft 

prove  that  one  particular  man  had  carried  cause  of  public  warfare.      Lord  1  al- 

JitfouB  particular  thing,  or  destroyed  one  merstou  m)  ■  l»'  had  no  confidence  in 

particular    article    of    furniture,    what  the    Greek    tribunals,    because    tlw 

rss  could  he  anticipate  alter  a  lawsuit  judges    in    them   are    removable    at 

'*  pleasure,  and  ihe  government  of  tho 


I  his  law  idiisers  told  him, 
would  be  iu  vain  for  him  to  undertake  I 
11,  1'acifico  might  say,  '  If  i  man  is  rich, 
lie  is  sure  to  be  acquitted;  if  be  is  |Kior, 
lie  has  nothing  l>y  wliii-h  (o  afford  me 
■  oinpeiiiaiion.'  Tho  Greek  government 
having  neglected  to  give  the  protection 
thry  were  bound  to  give,  «"i  havlug  subject, 
literally  abstained  from  Ukiug  ~ 


country  is  despotic.  Observe  how 
that  argument  may  be  turned  against 
ourselves,  and  see  how  it  sounds  wbeu 
it  is  so.  A  Russian  subject  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  a  claim  again*!  a  British 
subject,  or  body  of  subjects,  for  whom 
he  think?  tho 'British  ijovern merit  i* 
afford  redrew,  ltd*  was  a  ease  iu  which  responsible.  "  It  ia  In  vain,"  says 
you  oiiuhi  call  on  the  Greek  go«mmrnt  the.  Cxar,  "  to  apply  to  the  British 
lur  tlio  low,  whatever  those  night  be,     tribunals  to  mires* ;  tin' government 
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is  little  better  than  a  democracy ;  no 
redress  need  be  expected  against  the 
sovereign  people;  juries  are  merely 
their  judicial  committee;    the  chan- 
cellor who  names  all  the  judges  is  in 
their  appointment,  and  hold  office  at 
their  pleasure..    I  will  therefore  send 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;    blockade  London ;  and,  if 
the  demand  is    not  acceded   to    in 
twenty-four  hours,  lay  it  in  ashes." 
What  would  the  English  people  say 
to  such  a  demand,  from  such  a  poten- 
tate? Nevertheless  that  was  precisely 
what  we  said  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  to  support  such  a 
demand  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  war  with  France  and  Russia  united. 
In  the  next  place,  even  if  such  a 
demand  were  admissible  in  the  ordi- 
nary case,  there  are  several  reasons 
which  rendered  it,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, unwise  and  ungenerous  to  enforce 
it    against    the   Greek    government. 
That  government  ruled  an  infant  state, 
but  recently  raised  up  by  ourselves,  in 
conjunction  with  France  and  Russia, 
out  of  the  chaos  of  Ottoman  oppres- 
sion,  and   in  which   it  was  of  the 
ntmost  moment  to  maintain  our  poli- 
tical influence.      The  new  state  was 
nnder  the  express  guarantee  of  the 
three  powers  which  called  it  into  exis- 
tence, and  each  was  bound  to  main- 
tain its  independence  against  all  the 
world.     Was  not  the  demand  of  Ad- 
miral Parker,  supported  by  the  whole 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  England,  an 
attack  on  its  independence?     Could 
England,  or  any  other  state,  be  called 
independent    after    undergoing    and 
submitting  to  a  similar  indignity  ? 
Were  not  France  and  Russia,  there- 
fore,   imperatively    called    upon    to 
interfere,  to  protect  the  infant  pro- 
tected state,  placed  under  their  especial 
guarantee,  from  so  violent  an  aggres- 
sion  on   the  part  of  Great  Britain 
alone?    If  we  had  no  confidence  in 
the  Greek    tribunals,    and  were  on 
that  account  justified  in  making  Mr 
Finlay'sand  Don  Pacifico's  claims  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel,  was  it  not 
incumbent  on  us,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  to  have  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of   a  pacific   reference    to    the 
three  powers   who    had    guaranteed 
the    integrity    of   Greece  ?      What 
right   had   we,  a   single  power,   to 
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proceed  in  a  hostile  manner  against  a 
state  which  they  had  all  concurred  in 
guaranteeing?  And  if  such  a  proceed- 
ing had  been  justifiable,  could  any 
circumstances  be  figured  in  which  it 
was  more  inexpedient  than  when 
adopted  ? — at  the  very  moment  when 
Russia  was  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection of  the  gauntlet  thrown  down 
to  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardan- 
elles ;  when  a  large  party  in  Greece, 
since  wofully  diminished  by  our  dic- 
tatorial aggression,  were  anxious  to 
range  themselves  on  our  side  from  the 
dread,  so  generally  felt  over  the  EastT 
of  Russian  power ;  and  when,  by  em- 
bracing such  a  course,  we  at  once 
laid  asleep  the  rivalry  of  France  and 
Russia,  and  brought  the  cabinets  of 
St  Petersburg  and  the  Tnileries,  for 
the  first  time  during  half  a  century, 
into  cordial  amity,  from  a  sense  of 
common  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

And  the  extreme  imprudence,  and 
unnecessary  as  well  as  enormous  risk 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  result.  We  have  got 
out  of  the  scrape  for  the  time  at  least, 
and  the  immediate  danger  of  a  French 
and  Russian  war  has  blown  over.  But 
how  have  we  got  out  of  it  ?  Not  by 
persisting  in  our  demands,  but  reced- 
ing from  them  ;  not  by  upholding  our 
pretensions,  but  by  abandoning  them. 
All  that  France  ever  demanded  was, 
that  the  reference  to  her  should  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  that  measures  of  hostile 
aggression  should  be  abstained  from 
while  it  was  in  dependence.  In  the 
first  instance,  Lord  Palmerston  refus- 
ed to  do  so,  and  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  rupture  in  consequence.  But 
when  matters  became  serious,  he  was 
forced  to  yield :  and  on  the  very  morn- 
ing when  the  debate  on  the  subject 
began  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  the  majority  of  37  against  Mini- 
sters in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Times  (June  23)  announ- 
ced the  conclusion  of  a  convention 
between  France  and  England,  by 
which  the  Greek  question  was  settled ! 
Thus,  after  having  had  the  imprudence 
to  bring  the  country  to  the  very  verge 
of  a  war  with  the  two  most  powerful 
states  in  Europe,  from  the  arrogant 
pretensions  which  he  advanced,  when 
no  sort  of  preparation  had  been  made  to 
maintain  them,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
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obliged  to  end  by  lueeumbma,  and  do-  place  a  prince  on  the  throne  of  this 

ing  the  very  thing  which  France  had  realm,  whose  principles  of  government 

from  the  outset  contended  for,  and  it  ma;  be  for  the  interests  of  Russia 

the  breaking  off  from  which  had  a  "    '                           ...—.. 
nearly  induced  so  serious  a  rupture ! 

As  matters  stand,  the  foreign  policy  I 

of  Great  Britain  ha*  Urn  Mb  daring  the  nation  hard  pressed,  and  on  the 

the  last  thirty  ycaia-   fur  v>\,\d,  t.m_  viy  of  partition,  by  luii-iyii  powers? 

we  have  been,  under  different  admini-  Austria  may  retaliate  oil  us  the  iuju- 

strations,  under  Liberal  government —  ries  of  1848,   and  not  only  intervene 

that  there  is  no  possible    outrage  or  to  arrest  onr  arms   when  victorious 

injury  which,  in  a  moment  of  distress  over  our  Irish  rebels,  but  insist,  as  a 

or  danger,  foreign  nations  run  inflict  condition  of  pacification,  that  weshttll 

upon  us,  for  which  they  will  not  find  not  only  abandon   Ireland,  but  givo 

a  precedent  pri'iisclv  n|ij,!i,:Llilt.  in  our  up    Devonshire   and   Cornwall,   with 

conduct  towards  oilier  nations,  in  aimi-  Plymouth,  to  the  Hibernian  Republic, 

lar  moments  of  national  disaster.    Arc  Are  public  causes  of  discord,  or  pre- 

we   threatened  with   the  loss  of  our  fences    for   aggression,    awanting   to 

West  Indian  or  North  American  colo-  justify  the  interference,   in   moments 

U            '      !■      1  I      li-fli  '  ■    •  1     1.  i.  .;■■     1                          1    . 

discontent  of   those   noble  establish-  claims  of  private  individuals  on  Eng- 

ments?  Our  conduct  to  Spain  in  1828  lish  subjects,  or  ou  the  English  Gov- 

furnishes    a    precedent     precisely    in  ornment,  as  iield  responsible  for  them, 

point;  and  America  or  France  may  maybe  laid  bold   of,   and  a  Russian 

follow  onr  example,  in  first  covertly  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with 

aiding  the  insurgents  with  men  and  thirty  thousand  troops  on  board,  may 

money,  and  then  openly  acknowledg-  follow  the  example  set  by  Lord  Pal- 

ing  their  independence,  and  "calling  a  merston,  ami  anchor  off  the  Nore,  to 

new  world  into  existence,  to  restore  blockade  Loudon,  if  the  English  gov- 

the  balance  of  the  old."     Is  Ireland  erument  does  not  forthwith  settle  the 

rising  in  open  rebellion  against  this  demand*,  however  exorbitant,  of  some 

country,  and  are  we  hard  pressed  to  Muscovite  citizen  tt  MKM  lion  I'aci- 

maintain  the  war  n^ninst  the  rcliels?  fico,  on  soiio1  persons  in  (iivai  itritain, 

Russia  may  point  10  1832  and  181",  or  its  Government.    Such  are  the  pre- 

and  remind  us  that  we  interposed   in  cedents    which    England,    during  the 

the  first  of  these  years,  with  Franco,  to  days  of  its  Liberal  govennnent,  has 

hinder  the   King  of  the  Netherlands  furnished  to  other  nations  on  interna- 

from  regaining  Brussels,  and  the  com-  tioual  law  mid  practice;  and,  rely  upon 

mand  of  Iho  revolted  Belgian  proviu-  it,  the  time  will  come  when  liu-y  will 

ccs,  and  thus,  when  he  was  in  the  full  be  quoted  itnd  applied  against  herself. 

career  of  victory,  rendered  irrevocable  And  having  thus  thrown  down  the 

the  partition  cifuur  nuclei)  t  ally;  and  gauntlet,  in    a  manner,   to  the  whole 

in  the  last  all  hut  citocted  the  never-  world,  and  injured  every  allied  state 

ance  of  Sicilv  from   Naples,   by  pro-  beyond  Ihe  hope  of  forgiveness  during 

venting  the  royal  troops  from  prose-  onr   long -continued   Liber.il   crnssde, 

curing  their  successes  against  the  Sid-  what  preparations  have  we  made  to 

lian  rebels.     Are  we  distracted  with  meet  the  dangers  with  which,  sooner 

civil   war,   and   have   the    rebellious  or  later,  Mich   a  system   of  universal 

party  set  up  a  rival  to  the  throne  of  nggrexsion  must  be  attended  V     Have 

Queen  Victoria,  in  order  to  ncrpctuatc  we  armed  ot  all  points,  and  established 

the  distraction,  or  establish  mmaJte  taxes,   raised  troops,  and    equipped 

principles  of  government,  by  the  tri-  tlcets,  adei|uate  to  meet  the  crisis  we 

umph  of  thi'   rival  candidate  fur  the  have  done  so  much  to  induce?    Have 

throne?    Katan)   may  point  to  1834,  we    100,000    troops    in    the    British 

and  the  intervention  of  Kngland,  ron-  islands,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  «ail  of  (be 

trary  to  the  solemn  national  guarnti-  linr  in  our  harbours  to  assert  onr  pre- 

tee  of  the  m.ih-  line  bv  the  treaty  of  tensions  and  guard  our  shores,  when 

Utrecht,   to    establish  '  revolutionary  the  irritation  of  mankind  has  become 

queens  on  the  ton 'the  Peninsula;  nu  longer  bearable,  and  the  injuries 

and  conclude  ■  quadruple  Alliance  to  wo  have  to  long  heaped  011  others  are 
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retaliated  upon  ourselves?    Alas,  we 
have  done  none  of  these  things!    We 
have  made  no  preparation  whatever 
against  foreign  warfare :  we  have  not 
only  noways  augmented  our  arma- 
ments, but  we  have  sedulously  re- 
duced them ;  and,  while  carrying  on  a 
course  of  Liberal  aggression  on  the 
greatest  European  States,  and  actually 
arriving  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
Russia    and  France,    twice  in  three 
months,  we   have   been    incessantly 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  our  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  surrender  of 
any  surplus  revenue,  tho  moment  it 
appears,  to  somo    clamorous   urban 
iuterest  in  the  community.    We  act 
abroad  as  if  we  were  bent  on  lighting 
up  a  universal  and  interminable  war ; 
we  reduce  at  home,  as  if  we  were  cer- 
tain of  uuiversal   and   interminable 
peace.    We  bully  foreign  nations,  a3 
if  we  were  actuated  by  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  Roman  senate ;  we  crouch 
to  Mr  Cobden  and  the  Economists  at 
home,  as  if  we  were  actuated  by  the 
temporising  spirit  of  the  Venetiau 
oligarchy.      We  conclude    with   the 
admirable  observations  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  whose  precautionary  mea- 
sures, amidst  a  similar  combination 
of  external  aggression  and  internal 
reduction,   righted    the    disasters  of 
Affghanistan,  and  prepared  the  tri- 
umphs of  Sobraon : — 

"  This  country  had  not  improved,  as 
compared  with  other  countries,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  "Hew;  and  if  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  policy  recently  promul- 
gated were  to  be  acted  upon,  it  behoved 
them  to  be  prepared  for  the  contingency 
ef  hostilities.    The  principles  themselves, 
as  enunciated,  were  certainly   trite  and 
common-place  enough;  but  the  classical 
allusion  to  the  Roman  citizen,  whom  the 
British  citizen  was  hereafter  to  resemble, 
showed  that  something  more  was  meant. 
Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  very  agreeable 
for  Englishmen  to  stalk  over  the  Conti- 
nent as  though  they  were  some  superior 
beings,  and  affect  to  be   released   from 
all  obligations  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  and  rely  on  tho  protection  of 
the  strong  arm  of  this  country.   But  their 
lordships  must  recollect  that  if  the  British 
citizen  was  to  enjoy  the  immunities  of  the 
Roman  citizen,  he  must  be  content  to 
take  them  on  the  same  conditions,  and  an 
army   must   be   maintained  to  preserve 
these  immunities.     But  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  institute  a  compari- 


son between  the  two  nations.  The  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  essentially  military, 
with  arms  its  chief  study,  war  its  prime 
object,  and  conquest  its  desire.    The  de- 
sire of  this  country  was,  not  to  make  war, 
but  to  make  money.    (Hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh.)    But  it  would  be  most  irrational 
to  suppose,  and  lead  to  great  calamities 
if  they  indulged  in  the  delusion,  that  Bri- 
tish   subjects    would    be    respected    as 
Roman  citizens  were  respected,  if  they 
did  not  provide  the  same  means  of  pro- 
tecting them.    But  it  had  been  said  we 
must  not  suppose,  when  angry  words  were 
used,  that  blows  were  always  to  follow. 
That  might  be  true  when  nations  were  of 
equal  strength;  but  where  one  State  in- 
sisted on  remaining,  like  this  country, in  a 
state  of  persevering    weakness — deter- 
mined to  take  no  means  whatever  for  its 
protection,  resolved  to  be  defenceless — it 
was  not  for  us  to  incur  the  anger  of 
armed  states  desirous  of  war,  and  anxious 
to  wreak  on  us  the  vengeance  which  they 
had  treasured  for  ages.    Jt  was  very  well 
to  talk  of  sympathy  with  government* 
co-operating  with  their  subjects  in  the 
advancement  of  constitutional  principles; 
but  if  they  waited  for  this  concurrence  in 
the  pursuit  of  freedom— if  they  waited 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  King  of  Naples 
with  the  people  of  Sicily,  or  the  Emperor 
of   Austria  with   the   Milanese   or    the 
Venetian  States— he  did  not  think  they 
would  at  a  very  early  period  be  called  on 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  sympathy.   This 
word  sympathy  was  of  a  somewhat  ques- 
tionable and  dangerous  character,  for,  if 
we  mistook  not,  the  United  States'  bor- 
derers   who    iuvaded    the    territory   of 
Canada  not  long  ago  assumed  the  peaceful 
name  of  sympathisers.    If  they  were  pre- 
pared to  persevere  in  having  a  very  small 
peace  establishment,  in  keeping  our  coasts 
perfectly  defenceless,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  our  language  abroad 
conform  to  our  weakness  at  home.    It 
might  be  very  well  for  us  to  do  as  we 
have  done  if  we  had  forty  sail  of  the  line, 
100,000   soldiers   at  our   disposal,   and 
£10,000,000  in  our  Treasury.   But,  with 
no  larger  fleet  than  that  possessed  by 
France,  and   with  no    more    disposable 
ships  than  would  equal  one-third  of  the 
force  which  Russia  in  a  few  weeks  might 
bring  full  of  troops  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames — with  not  a  corporal's  guard  dis- 
posable, and  not  a  single  spare  florin  in 
the  treasury — it  would  be  a  shear  absur- 
dity to  indulge  in  such  aspirations.    He 
therefore   hoped  that  our  Government, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  at  least 
abstain  from   giving  offence  to  nations 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were 
both  ready  and  desirous  to  use  them  to 
our  disadvantage." 
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resigned  lo  a  man  of  Benningsen's 
acknowledged  courage,  coolness,  and 
capacity,  himself  taking  charge  of  a 
strong  body  of  infantry,  which  was 
lo  surround  tlie  palace,  with  the 
doablo  view  of  preventing  Paul's 
escape,  nod  of  checking  any  demon- 
stration in  his  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  regiment  of  horse -guards,  which, 
fur  the  most  part,  had  resisted  all 
attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their 
duty.  Benuingsen  concealed  himself 
until  the  day  for  action  should  arrive. 
lie  and  Pahlen,  General  Tulizin,  and 
the  three  Zoubows,  were  now  the 
chiefs  of  the  plot.  Admiral  Rivas 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before.  Each 
one  of  the  sis  leadeis  recruited  ac- 
complices amongst  his  friends,  and 
especially  amongst  the  officers  of 
ilio  Guards  aud  of  the  corpi  d'clite. 
Amongst  the  persons  thus  enlisted, 
the  memoir  names  Tatarinow  and 
Tsckitscherin,  two  dismissed  generals; 
Mansurow,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Ismailow  (guards)  ;  the  artillery 
colonel  Yeschwel ;  Talbanow,  ^ho 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Freo- 
bratzscbeuskoy  guard;  and  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  same  corps,  named  Marin. 
There  were  about  fifty  persons  alto- 
gether concerned,  hot  the  above- 
named  were  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent. Alexander  (we  continue  to 
give  the  essence  of  the  memoir,  ne- 
glecting, for  brevity's  sake,  literal 
translation)  was  informed  of  the  plot. 
Plato  and  Valerian  Zoubow  had  re- 
placed  Panin  ns  his  confidants.  Mat- 
ters, however,  were  not  yet  fully 
organised,  nor  was  the  outbreak  close 
nt  hand,  when  this  was  accelerated  by 
Paul's  own  acts.  His  mistrust  of  all 
around  him  daily  increased.  His 
dreams  were  of  plots  against  his  life. 
ills  slightest  suspicions  entailed  exile 
or  a  dungeon  on  their  objects.  Bnt 
Alexander  still  wavered,  and  without 
his  concurrence  the  conspirators 
dared  not  stir.  To  bring  him  to  a 
decision,  Pahlen  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  stimulated  the  sus- 
picions which  the  Eraporor  entertained 
of  his  sons  to  such  a  height  that  Paul 
gave  him,  as  military  governor,  a 
written  authorisation  to  arrest  the 
Graud-dnke,  for  the  safety  of  his 
sacred  person.  Pahlen  showed  this 
order  to  Alexander,  aud  thereby  ob- 
tained hi*  consent. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  emperor 
also  projected  the  imprisonment  of 
the  empress,  and  intended  to  declare 
the  grand-duke  Nicholas  his  succes- 
sor, and  to  superintend  his  education 
himself. 

Everything  combined  to  accelerate 
a  catastrophe.  The  emperor  exhi- 
bited, in  his  dealings  with  foreign 
powers,  the  same  violence  and  im- 
pctnosity  that  he  showed  in  his 
domestic  government.  He  was  at 
warwith  England ;  hostile  manifestoes 
were  to  be  hurled  at  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  his  ambassadors  had 
orders  to  qnit  Berlin  and  Copenhagen. 
The  Russian  empire,  with  its  credit 
rapidly  sinking,  and  its  commerce  de- 
stroyed, (consequences  of  its  breach 
with  England,)  was  to  plunge  into 
war  with  peaceful  neighbours,  with- 
out possessing  one  single  ally  in 
Europe ;  for  although,  against  Eng- 
land, Prance  was  a  sharer  in  the 
strife— with  Prussia  and  Denmark 
France  was  at  peace.  There  was  no 
motive,  no  pretext  for  war,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  could  have  given  no 
reasonable  account  of  what  had  led  to 
it.  According  to  all  human  calcula- 
tions, the  ruin  of  the  empire  mast 
rjuickly  have  ensued,  had  not  n, 
seemingly  accidental  circumstance 
hastened  a  crisis. 

At  a  former  period  of  his  reign,  the 
emperor  had  appointed  a  general  of 
nrtillery,  named  Araktschejew,  Gover- 
nor-general of  St  Petersburg,  but 
had  afterwards  dismissed  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  severity  of  charac- 
ter. It  now  occurred  to  him  that 
this  man  was  well  suited  to  serve  his 
views ;  and  whether  it  be,  as  some 
suppose,  that  he  suspected  Pahlen, 
or,  as  others  have  thought,  that  ho 
deemed  Araktschejew  the  best  pos- 
sible person  to  carry  out  those  harsh 
measures  he  contemplated  towards 
his  own  family,  he  sent  a  courier  to 
recall  him  to  the  capital.  Pahlen  de- 
tained the  courier,  and  did  not  lei  him 
go  till  he  was  quite  sure  that,  with 
very  little  acceleration  o!  the  plot, 
Araktschejew  would  arrive  too  laic. 
Then  only  did  he  communicate  to  the 
chief  conspirators  the  certainty 
be  had  obtained  that  the  Emperor 
■was  about  to  remove  him  from  his 
post  of  governor-general  of  St  Peters- 
burg,    lie  represented  to  them  that 
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is  thrown  on  important  historical 
episodes.  Where  little  is  added 
to  facts  already  generally  known, 
Mr  Bulau  enriches  his  subject  with 
acute  deductions  and  conjectures. 
Although  he  wanders  to  many  parts 
of  Europe,  most  of  the  persons  and 
incidents  he  touches  upon  appertain 
to  the  annals  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Russian  history  furnishes 
two  long  and  interesting  chapters.  A 
memoir  of  Lord  Lovat  fills  a  third. 
With  the  renegade  Count  Bonneval 
we  are  taken  to  Turkey  ;  and  with  the 
singular  impostor  Cagliostro  we  wan- 
der to  and  fro,  and  are  never  at  rest. 
Court  intrigues,  military  adventures, 
remarkable  conspiracies,  strange  su- 
perstitions, religious  fanatics,  alchy- 
raists,  ghost- seers,  prophets  and  con- 
jurors, constitute  the  leading  topics  of 
the  volume.  At  the  head  of  the  in- 
dex stand  the  Russian  revolutions  of 
1762  and  1801 ;  the  dethronement  and 
death  of  the  Czars  Peter  III.  and 
Paul  I.  "  For  these  two  memoirs," 
says  the  professor — 

"  I  am  indebted  to  an  honoured  hand. 
The  first,  however,  was  incomplete,  and  I 
supplied  the  deficiencies  from  other 
sources.  But  I  certainly  do  not  err  in 
estimating  the  memoir  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  to  be  a  most  valuable  his- 
torical document,  elucidating  that  re- 
markable event  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent." 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  were 
Mr  Bulau  at  liberty  to  name  the  rer- 
ehrte  hand  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
document.  But  although  he  does  not 
do  this,  he  gives,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Section  II.  certain  particulars 
in  corroboration  of  its  authenticity, 
and  which  might  even  afford,  to  per- 
sons still  alive  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, indications  whereby  to  trace  its 
origin. 

"  The  memoir  of  the  revolution  of  12-24 
March,  1  Sol,  which  we  axe  here  allowed 
to  publish,  was  drawn  up  in  December 
1804,  by  a  statesman  who,  during  a  more 
than  three  years'  residence  at  the  Russian 
court,  collected  the  most  trustworthy  in- 
formation that  could  be  procured  concern- 
ing the  event.  The  memoir  had  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  his  desk,  when  a  for- 
tunate chance  supplied  him  with  fresh 
materials,  enabling  him  to  enrich,  extend, 
and  corroborate  his  statements.    These 


materials  consisted,  first,  of  the  copy  of  a 
report  made  in  June  1801,  to  his  govern- 
ment, by  the  representative  in  Russia  of 
a  great  foreign  power,  and  which  was 
chiefly  based  upon  communications  made 
to  the  said  ambassador  by  General  Ben- 
ningsen.  Secondly,  of  certain  notes  which 
a  person  had  committed  to  paper,  after 
confidential  conversations  with  Benning- 
sen  towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  that 
general,  who,  more  than  twenty  years 
after  the  occurrence,  was  living  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  ended  his  days.  The 
author  of  the  memoir  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding,  that  in  not  one  essential  point 
were  these  two  papers  at  variance  with 
his  own  sketch.  We  here  give  the  me- 
moir itself,  translated  from  the  French 
of  the  original." 

Besides  comprising  many  new  de- 
tails and  curious  anecdotes,  this  me- 
moir is  highly  interesting  by  reason  of 
certain  points  of  difference  from  the 
generally  received  account  of  the  plot 
in  question.  The  author  begins  by 
declaring,  that,  if  he  cannot  flatter  him- 
self with  having  got  together  every 
detail  worthy  of  note,  on  the  other 
hand  he  can  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  all  those  that  he  has  set  down. 

"The  catastrophe/'  he  says,  "which 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  and  life  of  the 
emperor  Paul  I.,  was  accompanied  by  so 
many  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
so  many  persons,  still  (1804)  high  in  office, 
were  implicated  in  it,  that  a  certain  re- 
pugnance to  busy  one's  self  with  the  details 
of  an  apparent  crime,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  collision  with  powerful  men,  have 
hitherto  prevented  any  but  inexact  and 
unconnected  particulars  of  the  affair  from 
passing  the  Russian  frontier." 

He  proceeds  to  sketch  the  character 
of  Paul,  and  to  glance  at  the  causes  of 
the  mental  disease  that  manifested  it- 
self towards  the  end  of  his  life — his 
singular  fickleness  of  character,  and 
the  general  mistrust  and  suspicion  of 
all  around  him  which  arose  in  great 
part  from  the  system  of  cspionnage 
adopted  towards  him  by  his  mother, 
the  empress  Catherine,  whose  inter- 
ference in  all  his  affairs — even  to  the 
education  of  his  children — galled  and 
chafed  him,  and  rendered  him  extra- 
ordinarily irritable  and  violent  "  Con- 
stantly surrounded  by  his  mother's 
agents,  the  Grand-duke  had  sought 
friends,  and  found  only  informers ;  till 
at  last  he  conceived  the  most  pro* 
found  contempt  for  the  nation  he 
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tlcaiiuod  to  rule.""  The  same  extra- 
ordinary capricious  new,  which,  in  leaa 
than  Tour  years  and  a  half,  caused  him 
Alternately  to  conclude  treaties  and 
declare  war  with  almost  every 
European  power,  and  in  the  same 
period  to  change  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  four  times,  and  his  minister  of 
the  interior  five  times,  governed  him 
also  in  hia  choke  of  confidants  and 
favourites.  Of  these  the  change  was 
constant ,  and  only  two,  Prince  Kura- 
liin  and  Count  Kuttuzow,  preserved,  his 
■confidence  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
wore  faithful  to  him  until  death. 
Kntakow,  whose  real  name  was  Paul 
Potrovitscb,  bad  been  the  emperor'a 
barber,  but  became  bis  master  of  the 
horse,  and  received  the  blue  ribbon, 
lie  and  Alexander  Narischkiu,  ac- 
cording to  this  memoir,  were  pur- 
veyors of  Panl's  pleasures,  and  were 
thought  to  have  increased  his  mental 
malady  by  stimulating  him  to  abase 
of  his  physical  powers. 

Count  Rostopscbin,  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  burning  of  Moscow 
in  1812,  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs  when  Connt  Pahlen  first  ac- 
quired influence  atconrt.  Pahlen  did 
this  so  skilfully  and  unobtrusively 
that  he  bad  captivated  Paul's  confi- 
dence before  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
favourites  was  in  the  least  awakened. 

"This  able  man,"  says  the  memoir, 
"  "ho  concealed  a  most  subtle  genius 
under  an  appearance  of  boisterous  can- 
dour, knew  how  to  render  himself  nseful 
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and  even  necessary  without  exciting  the 
mistrust  of  rivals.  The  sensual  egotists 
then  at  the  head  of  Russian  affairs, 
needed  the  aid  of  sn  active  and  decided 
man.  When  Rostopschin  had  set  aside 
Count  Panin  (nephew  of  the  Count  Panin 
who  superintended  Paul's  education,) 
Pahlen  became  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  whose  chief  guid- 
ance he  assumed  when  Rostopschin  boon 
afterwards  fell  into  disgrace.  With  that 
important  charge  he  combined  those  of 
postmaster-general,  governor  and  mili- 
tary inspector  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
governor-general  of  Ingcrnianland  and 
Livonia.  Never  had  a  Russian  subject 
legitimately  exercised  greater  powers 
than  those  enjoyed  by  Pahlen  during  the 
few  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
plot  whose  chief  be  was. 

"  Burn  of  a  noble  and  ancient  Livonian 
family,  at  a  very  early  age  Pahlen 
entered  the  Russian  Guards  as  a  i'adet,+ 
and  was  thence  transferred,  with  rank  of 
major,  into  a  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
line.  During  the  two  wart  with  the 
Turks  he  rose  to  be  major-general. 
He  passed  for  a  brave,  active,  and  re- 
solute officer,  but  a  great  spendthrift. 
His  passion  for  play,  and  hia  large  win- 
nings, subsequently  gave  rise  to  sus- 
picions of  his  probity.  Pahleu  would 
never  have  thought  of  aiding  in  a  change 
of  government,  had  not  Paul's  fickle- 
ness been  too  often  proved  to  allow  the 
minister  to  doubt  that  he  himself  would 
sooner  or  later  have  a  fall— the  more 
fatal  for  the  great  elevation  he  had  at- 
tained ;  and  if  he  had  not  also  had  oppor- 
tunities uf  observing  (belter  than  any  one 
else)  that  the  Czar  was  subject  to  such  fits 
of  fury  as  left  nu  douht  of  his  occasionaJ 


*  At  Venice,  in  Ihe  year  17fi2,  in  convert  til  ion  with  the  Countess  of  Rosenberg, 
whom  he  honoured  witli  his  friendship,  he  addressed  to  her  these  remarkable  words  : 
— "  1  know  nut  whether  1  shall  come  to  the  throne  ;  but  if  fate  decrees  that  1  shall, 
wonder  not  at  what  you  will  then  see  me  do.  You  kuow  my  heart,  but  you  do  not 
know  these  peon  I  e,  (weaning  the  Russians,)  and  I  know  how  they  mil*'!  be  managed." 
Bui.au,  Otheime  GemUeilM,  &c,  p.  el. 

t  Prom  these  cadets  of  the  Guard,  the  strongest  and  steadiest  were  selected  to  act 
as  couriers,  and  the  poorer  nobility  looked  upon  such  journeys  as  a  means  uf  seeing 

foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  state.      During  I '.. t  I  Menu  aim's  embassy  to 

Sweden,  Pahlen  was  one  day  sent  for  to  go  as  courier  to  Stockholm  with  important 
despatches,  and  the  money  for  his  travelling  expenses  was  given  to  him.  Pahlen 
gambled  the  whole  night,  lo-t  tin'  entire  sum,  oxhan-trd  his  riiiatl  credit,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  mined  man.  He  was  wandering  along  the  quays,  musing  over  the 
consequences  of  his  fully,  when  he  met  the  master  of  a  ship  with  whom  he  had  some 
;n-'[ii:iiiil.iin-M,  ;ni'l  told  hi  In  id  In.-  de-pera-tr  [digit! .  A-  it.  li:i  p[itlii-.l,  the  -hi[i  iv.is  oil 
the  g--.i Lut  hi'  ttiijin*  lor  Snellen.  Pahlen  lnuli  hi-  parage  by  Iter,  biking  hi.-  rbr.neo 
whether  the  voyage  would  last  four  days,  or  a  whole  mouth.  As  it  happened  ho 
reached  Stockholm  in  so  short  a  lime  that  1  "ii:it  '.i-iernianii  thought  there  must  be  a 
mistake  in  the  date  of  the  de-patehes.  The  rapidity  of  his  journey  i«as  attributed  to  his 
extreme  zeal  and  aetiiitv,  and  contributed  to  hi-  I'avuur  nitb  the  empress  and  ministry. 
This  was  the  first  extraordinary  piece  of  luck  (hat  fell  to  his  share,— Bulaii,  p.  Go. 
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insanity.  It  may  be  positively  stated 
that  he,  Admiral  Ritas,  Count  Panin, 
(nephew  of  the  old  minister,  and  then 
vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,)  and  Lieut- 
General  Talizin,  commander  of  the 
Preobratzschenskoy  Guards,  had  formed, 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  a  plan  to  dethrone 
the  emperor,  and  to  replace  him  by  his 
son  Alexander.  It  was  essential  to  ob- 
tain the  Grand-duke's  concurrence  in  the 
project.  We  believe  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion positively  to  declare  that  Count  Panin 
was  intrusted  with  this  negotiation,  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  The  character  of  the  young  prince  and 
of  the  minister,  (Panin,)  are  sufficient  as- 
surance that  there  was  never  any  question 
of  taking  Paul's  life.  Count  Panin  was 
actuated  in  the  undertaking  by  pure  and 
unselfish  patriotism,  which  apprehended 
the  ruin  of  Russia  as  a  consequence  of  the 
prolongation  of  Paul's  reign,  and  foresaw 
the  happiness  of  the  empire  under  the  rule 
of  Alexander.  It  was  only  to  crown  the 
son,  that  he  agreed  to  the  father's  de- 
thronement." 

The  memoir-writer  proceeds  with 
further  arguments,  to  show  that  Alex- 
ander had  never  contemplated  his 
father's  death.  The  pious  and  amiable 
character,  and  many  virtues  of  Paul's 
successor,  render  such  arguments  al- 
most superfluous.  The  writer  also 
exonerates  Benniugsen,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  conspirators,  from  any  pre- 
conceived intention  of  depriving  the 
Czar  of  life.  But  more  of  this  appears 
when  we  reach  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
The  first  conspiracy  was  in  a  measure 
broken  np  by  the  banishment  from 
court  of  Count  Panin,  who  had  fallen 
into  disgrace.  The  author  of  the 
memoir  merely  adverts  to  it,  he  says, 
to  settle  the  important  question 
whether  or  not  Alexander  was  privy 
to  the  plots  against  Paul.  He  adds 
the  following  curious  note : — 

"  At  this  time,  (the  month  of  November 
1 800,)  Count  Panin  had  numerous  secret  in- 
terviews with  the  Grand-duke  Alexander. 
In  order  effectually  to  conceal  these,  they 
met  at  night  in  the  connecting  galleries  of 
the  vaults  of  the  winter  palace.  One 
evening,  as  Count  Panin  left  his  hotel 
alone  and  on  foot,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
spy  observing  and  following  him.  To 
escape  him,  he  walked  to  and  fro  through 
several  streets,  and  at  last  slipped  into 
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one  of  the  entrances  to  the  above-i 
tioned  vaults.  With  uncertain  steps  he 
was  hastening  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  lamps,  when 
he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  made  no  doubt  bat  that  be  was  in  the 
power  of  the  police,  when  suddenly  lie 
recognised  the  Grand-duke  Alexander, 
who  had  been  some  time  waiting  for  hiss. 
These  details  were  related  to  the  author 
of  this  memoir  by  Count  Panin  himself, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  1837." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  the 
emperor  published  a  sort  of  amnesty, 
permitting  the  return  to  St  Peters- 
burg of  dismissed  and  banished  offi- 
cials, both  civil  and  military.    The 
three  brothers  Zoubow,  favourites  of 
Catherine,  but   harshly    treated  by 
Paul,  were  thus  enabled  to  reappear 
in  the  capital.    Count  Valerian  Zou- 
bow, a  brave  and  enterprising  officer, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  in  Poland,  and 
who  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  Persia   when 
Paul's  accession  was  followed  by  the 
recall  of  his  victorious  army,*  was  the 
very  man  to  replace   Panin.     The 
Zoubows    threw  themselves   readily 
into  the  conspiracy ;  and  their  sister, 
Madame  Scherebzow,  obtaining  per- 
mission to  travel  abroad,  betook  her- 
self to  Berlin  with  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  jewels,  to  provide  a  re- 
fuge and  resource  for  her  brothers  in 
case  the  conspiracy  should  miscarry, 
and  they  should  succeed  in  escaping. 
Finally,  the  Brunswicker  Benningsen, 
who  had  passed  from  the  Hanoverian 
to  the  Russian  service,  bringing  with 
him     strong     recommendations     to 
Count  Panin,  and    who    had  com- 
manded a  division  in  Persia  under 
Valerian  Zoubow,  was  summoned  to 
St  Petersburg  by  his  old  friend  aud 
comrade  Pahlen— from  a  provincial 
command  (a  virtual  exile)  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned  by  Paul,  on 
suspicion  of  his  being  in  the  interests 
of  England — and  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  join  the  conspiracy.    It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  command 
the  detachment  intended  to  penetrate 
into   the  interior  of  the    palace— a 
command  which  Pahlen  was  to  have 
assumed,    but    which    ho    willingly 


*  The  army  was  recalled  immediately  on  Catherine's  death,  by  orders  sent,  not  to 
the  general-in-chief,  (to  whom  no  communication  was  made  on  the  subject,)  but 
directly  to  the  commanders  of  regiments— a  strong  indiction  that  hatred  to  Zoubow 
was  amongst  the  motives  of  its  recall. 
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resigned  to  a  man  of  Benningsen's 
acknowledged  courage,  coolness,  and 
capacity,  himself  taking  charge  of  a 
strong  body  of  infantry,  which  was 
to  surronnd  the  palace,  with  the 
doable  view  of  preventing  Paul's 
escape,  and  of  checking  any  demon- 
stration in  his  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  regiment  of  horse-guards,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  had  resisted  all 
attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their 
duty.  Benningsen  concealed  himself 
until  the  day  for  action  should  arrive. 
He  and  Pahlen,  General  Talizin,  and 
the  three  Zoubows,  were  now  the 
chiefs  of  the  plot.  Admiral  Rivas 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before.  Each 
one  of  the  six  leaders  recruited  ac- 
complices amongst  his  friends,  and 
especially  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  Guards  and  of  the  corps  <T  elite. 
Amongst  the  persons  thus  enlisted, 
the  memoir  names  Tatarinow  and 
Tschitscherin,  two  dismissed  generals; 
Mansurow,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Ismailow  (guards)  ;  the  artillery 
colonel  Yeschwel ;  Talbanow,  who 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Preo- 
bratzschenskoy  guard ;  and  a  lieu  ten* 
ant  of  the  same  corps,  named  Marin. 
There  were  about  fifty  persons  alto- 
gether concerned,  but  the  above- 
named  were  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent. Alexander  (we  continue  to 
give  the  essence  of  the  memoir,  ne- 
glecting, for  brevity's  sake,  literal 
translation)  was  informed  of  the  plot. 
Plato  and  Valerian  Zoubow  had  re- 
placed Pan  in  as  his  confidants.  Mat- 
ters, however,  were  not  yet  fully 
organised,  nor  was  the  outbreak  close 
at  hand,  when  this  was  accelerated  by 
Paul's  own  acts.  His  mistrust  of  all 
around  him  daily  increased.  His 
dreams  were  of  plots  against  his  life. 
His  slightest  suspicions  entailed  exile 
or  a  dungeon  on  their  objects.  Bat 
Alexander  still  wavered,  and  without 
his  concurrence  the  conspirators 
dared  not  stir.  To  bring  him  to  a 
decision,  Pahlen  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  stimulated  the  sus- 
picions which  the  Emperor  entertained 
of  his  sons  to  such  a  height  that  Paul 
gave  him,  as  military  governor,  a 
written  authorisation  to  arrest  the 
Grand-duke,  for  the  safety  of  his 
sacred  person.  Pahlen  showed  this 
order  to  Alexander,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained his  consent. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  emperor 
also  projected  the  imprisonment  of 
the  empress,  and  intended  to  declare 
the  grand-duke  Nicholas  his  succes- 
sor, and  to  superintend  his  education 
himself. 

Everything  combined  to  accelerate 
a  catastrophe.  The  emperor  exhi- 
bited, in  his  dealings  with  foreign 
powers,  the  same  violence  and  im- 
petuosity that  he  showed  in  his 
domestic  government.  He  was  at 
warwith  England ;  hostile  manifestoes 
were  to  be  hurled  at  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  his  ambassadors  had 
orders  to  quit  Berlin  and  Copenhagen. 
The  Russian  empire,  with  its  credit 
rapidly  sinking,  and  its  commerce  de- 
stroyed, (consequences  of  its  breach 
with  England,)  was  to  plunge  into 
war  with  peaceful  neighbours,  with- 
out possessing  one  single  ally  in 
Europe;  for  although,  against  Eng- 
land, France  was  a  sharer  in  the 
strife — with  Prussia  and  Denmark 
France  was  at  peace.  There  was  no 
motive,  no  pretext  for  war,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  could  have  given  no 
reasonable  account  of  what  had  led  to 
it.  According  to  all  human  calcula- 
tions, the  ruin  of  the  empire  must 
quickly  have  ensued,  had  not  a 
seemingly  accidental  circumstance 
hastened  a  crisis. 

At  a  former  period  of  his  reign,  the 
emperor  had  appointed  a  general  of 
artillery,  named  Araktschejew,  Gover- 
nor-general of  St  Petersburg,  but 
had  afterwards  dismissed  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  severity  of  charac- 
ter. It  now  occurred  to  him  that 
this  man  was  well  suited  to  serve  his 
views;  and  whether  it  be,  as  some 
suppose,  that  he  suspected  Pahlen, 
or,  as  others  have  thought,  that  he 
deemed  Araktschejew  the  best  pos- 
sible person  to  carry  out  those  harsh 
measures  he  contemplated  towards 
his  own  family,  he  sent  a  courier  to 
recall  him  to  the  capital.  Pahlen  de- 
tained the  courier,  and  did  not  let  him 
go  till  he  was  qnite  sure  that,  with 
very  little  acceleration  of  the  plot, 
Araktschejew  would  arrive  too  late. 
Then  only  did  he  communicate  to  the 
chief  conspirators  the  certainty 
ha  had  obtained  that  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  his 
post  of  governor-general  of  St  Peters- 
burg.   He  represented  to  them  that 
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bis  dismissal  would  not  only  upset 
their  scheme,  but  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery.  Finally,  he  made  it  clear 
to  them  that  the  coming  of  Arak- 
tschejew  left  them  neither  the  alter- 
native of  giving  up  their  plan,  nor 
that  of  postponing  its  execution ;  and 
the  night  from  the  23/11  to  the  24/12 
of  March  was  then  definitively  fixed 
upon  for  carrying  it  out. 

Before  coming  to  the  catastrophe 
which  the  critical  state  of  Russia, 
and  the  dangerous  monomania  or  in- 
sanity of  Paul  were  now  rapidly 
accelerating,  the  memoir  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  building  and 
configuration  of  the  palace  in  which 
it  occurred ;  accompanying  it  with  a 
plan— copied  from  one  of  those  pub- 
lished in  1800  by  Brcnna'  the  archi- 
tect— of  the  suite  of  apartments  in 
which  the  Czar  met  his  death. 

"  In  the  first  months  of  his  reign  Paul 
had  begun  to  build  a  new  palace,  in- 
tended for  his  residence.  Whether  it 
was  that  he  desired  to  sanctify  the 
building  by  linking  a  religious  motive 
with  its  erection,  or  that  he  really  be- 
lieved in  the  vision  which  one  of  the 
sentries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden 
declared  himself  to  have  beheld  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  certain  it  is  that  the 
emperor  immediately  gave  orders  for 
the  foundation,  upon  that  very  spot,  of 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  and 
that  he  connected  with  it  the  plan  of  a 
castle,  to  be  known  as  St  Michael's 
palace.  In  the  back-ground  of  the 
summer  garden,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fontancka  canal,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
old  summer  palace,  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  inhabited,  this  gigantic 
building  was  completed  in  less  than  three 
years  and  a  half.  A  scarped  ditch,  and 
some  slight  fortifications,  armed  with 
cannon,  were  impediments  to  approach  ; 
but  the  winter,  by  covering  the  ditch 
with  ice,  destroyed  the  defensive  value 
of  the  drawbridges  over  which  ran  the 
chief  approaches  to  the  palace. 

The  facade  of  St  Michael's  palace  was 
of  the  light  red  tint  of  the  gloves  which 
the  emperor's  mistress,  the  Princess 
Gagarin,  wore  upon  the  day  when  the 
colour  was  decided  upon.  The  interior 
was  exceedingly  rich,  and  surpassed,  in 
its  lavish  abundance  of  marble  and 
bronze,  all  the  architectural  splen- 
dour previously  known  in  Russia.  Thus 
had  this  eccentric  prince  united  in  his 
palace  the  sacred  and  profane,  devoting 
it  to  a  saint  whilst  it  bore  the  colours  of 
his  mistress.     And  whilst  the  exterior 
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had  the  aspect  of  a  fortress,  the  interior 
displayed  all  the  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence of  an  imperial  abode. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  18009 
Paul  I.  went  to  reside  in  this  palace 
with  his  whole  family.  The  monarch 
manifested  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
inhabit  the  building  which  was  to  be  his 
grave,  and  which  posterity  will  view  as 
his  mausoleum,  and  as  a  monument  of 
his  extravagant  reign  and  tragical 
death. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  23/11 
March  the  conspirators  supped  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  where  there 
was  no  lack  of  strong  drinks  to  revive 
the  courage  of  any  whose  hearts  might 
be  failing  them.  Subsequently  they  all 
assembled  at  the  quarters  of  lieutenant 
General  Talizin,  where  Pahlen  at  last 
appeared,  and  addressed  to  his  accom- 
plices a  few  energetic  words.  Then 
they  again  separated,  to  act  according  to 
the  plan  agreed  upon. 

"  General  Talizin  repaired  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  guards, 
and,  under  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the 
city,  ordered  one  of  Talbanow's  bat- 
talions to  take  arms.  The  battalion  moved 
silently  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Champ  4e  Mars,  and  over  the  bridge 
opposite  the  hotel  Rivas,  into  the  sum- 
mer garden,  through  which  it  marched 
to  surround  the  palace  of  St  Michael. 
Here  there  was  an  instance  how  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  may  at  times 
influence  the  fate  of  empires.  The  old 
linden  trees  of  the  summer  garden  serve 
during  the  night  as  an  asylum  for  thou- 
sands of  crows.  On  the  approach  of 
troops  at  this  unusual  hour,  the  ill- 
omened  birds  roused  themselves  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  croakings.  The 
noise  was  so  great  that  the  officers,  who 
led  the  battalion,  were  in  great  uneasi- 
ness lest  it  Bhould  awaken  the  emperor. 
Had  it  done  so,  and  he  had  taken  alarm, 
the  plot  might  have  completely  failed, 
and  the  crows  of  the  summer  garden 
would  have  been  as  historically  famous 
as  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  Meanwhile 
Pahlen  had  completed  his  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  avenues  to  the  palace 
on  the  side  of  the  Perspective,  inarching 
thither  cavalry  detachments,  which  now 
united  themselves  with  the  battalion  of 
the  Preobratzsohenskov  guards.  He 
himself  did  not  enter  the  palace  until  all 
was  over.  The  other  conspirators  after- 
wards taxed  him  with  having  wilfully 
lingered,  with  the  intention  of  profiting 
by  the  plot  if  it  succeeded,  but  of  appear- 
ing as  Paul's  deliverer,  if  it  failed. 

"  The  palace  guard  that  day  consisted 
of  a    battalion  of  the  Ssemenowskoy 
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guards,  which  furnished  the  main  guard,     confusion,  and  reached  the  house  of  her 


and  took  charge  of  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  buildings  ;  whilst  the  care  of  the 
interior,  and  of  the  person  of  his  majesty, 
was  confided  to  a  detachment  of  the 
Preobratzschenskoy,  under  command  of 
that  Lieutenant  Marin  who  was  one  of 
the  conspirators.  When  Talbanow  had 
brought  his  battalion  within  sight  of  the 
palace,  he  addressed  his  men,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  accompany  him  on  a 
dangerous  expedition,  which  he  under- 
took for  the  salvation  of  the  empire  and 
the  nation.  They  unhesitatingly  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  The  frozen  ditch  was 
then  crossed  upon  the  ice,  the  outpost 
sentries  of  the  Ssemenowskoy  battalion 
were  unresistingly  disarmed,  and  that 
detachment  of  the  conspirators  whose 
destination  was  the  emperor's  chamber, 
approached  his  apartments  by  a  small 
winding  staircase  leading  from  that 
facade  of  the  palace  which  overlooked 
what  is  termed  the  third  garden.  This 
detachment  consisted  of  the  three 
brothers  Zoubow,  General  Benningsen, 
General  Tschitscherin,  and  of  a  number 
of  unknown  men,  such  as  Mansurow, 
Tatarinow,  Yeschwel,  who,  in  the  course 
of  that  terrible  night,  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  fury." 

Without  subjoining  Brenna's  plan, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  except  by  a 
very  long  and  tedious  explanation 
of  the  locality,  to  follow  step  by  step 
all  the  movements  of  tbo  actors  in 
this  bloody  drama,  as  given  in  the 
Memoir.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
essential  to  the  general  comprehen- 
sion of  what  occurred.  An  ante- 
chamber intervened  between  the 
bend  of  the  stairs  and  the  emperor's 
bedroom.  There  had  been  a  door  of 
communication  between  the  latter 
chamber  and  the  empress's  apart- 
ments, but  Paul,  estranged  from  and 
suspicious  of  his  wife,  had  had  it 
walled  up,  and  had  even  put  Brenna 
under  arrest  for  having  delayed  tbe 
execution  of  his  order  to  that  effect. 


former    master    in  the  middle    of  the 
night,  alone  and  on  foot." 

There  is  something  very  striking 
to  the  imagination  in  the  idea  of 
this  woman  making  her  escape 
through  the  hedge  of  soldiers,  and 
across  the  frozen  moat,  through  the 
cold  and  darkness  of  a  Russian 
winter  night,  and  startling  the  mer- 
chant's peaceful  family  with  intelli- 
gence that  armed  men  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  and  that 
there  were  sounds  of  strife  and  clash 
of  swords  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  Czar's  apartments.  But  we 
remember  no  historical  episode  of 
the  kind  that  more  abounds  in 
strange  and  dramatic  incidents.  The 
following  is  not  amongst  the  least 
interesting : — 

a  At  the  entrance  of  the  bed-room,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  door,  slept  a 
hussar  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. This  faithful  servant  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  conspirators,  but  had  to 
yield  to  superior  force,  and  fled,  after  re- 
ceiving a  few  contusions,  to  summon 
help." 

This  hussar,  continues  a  note  to 
the  Memoir, 

"  Had  been  attached  by  the  empress  - 
mother  to  her  own  person.  When,  with 
his  head  all  bloody,  he  rushed  into  the 
hall  where  stood  Marin's  detachment  of 
the  Preobratzschenskoy  guards,  and 
called  for  help  to  rescue  the  emperor, 
the  detachment  had  already  been  alarmed 
by  a  stove-heater,  who  had  made  a  similar 
report,  but  whom  Marin  had  treated  as 
a  fool  and  drunkard,  and  had  sent  about 
his  business.  On  this  confirmation  of  the 
alarm,  however,  the  excitement  of  the 
troops  became  strong  and  general,  and  a 
soldier  demanded,  in  the  name  of  all,  to 
be  led  to  the  emperor.  Marin  put  his 
sword's  point  to  the  man's  breast,  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  death  if  he  uttered 
anotherword,  and  ordered  the  detachment 


Adjoining  the  inner  apartments    of    to  stand  at  attention,  a  military  posture 


the  emperor  (three  rooms,  of  which 
the  bed-chamber  was  the  centre  onej 
was  a  small  kitchen. 

"For  several  months  pasty"  says  a 
note  to  the  memoir, "  Paul  had  lived  in 
fear  of  poison,  and  he  had,  therefore. 
applied  to  a  merchant,  long  established 
in  St  Petersburg,  to  procure  him  a  good 
English  family  cook.  This  woman  was 
preparing  him  his  dinner  in  the  little 
kitchen  ;  she  was  terrified  by  the  noise 
the  conspirators  made,  escaped  ia  the 


which  in  Russia  obliges  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  men  obeyed,  and 
remained  hi  that  attitude  until  all  was 
over.  Then  they  were  informed  that 
Paul  had  gone  mad  and  was  deposed, 
and  with  one  voice  they  recognised  Alex- 
ander as  their  emperor.  This  anecdote 
strikingly  illustrates  Marin's  rare  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  the  extraordinary 
discipline  of  Russian  soldiers." 

We  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
main  bod|y  of  the  conspirator*-- 
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"  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor's/' 
says  the  Memoir, "  whose  name  we  do  not 
know,  served  as  guide  to  the  intruders, 
and  followed  them  into  the  bed-room. 
Prince  Zoubow  and  General  Benningsen 
were  in  full  uniform,  with  hat  on  head 
and  sword  in  hand.  They  stood  before 
the  emperor's  bed,  and  said  to  him,  '  Sire, 
yon  are  a  prisoner.'  The  emperor  sat  up, 
greatly  amazed,  and  asked  what  they 
wanted,  whereupon  they  repeated  their 
words,  and  declared  that  he  must  resign 
the  crown,  enjoiuing  him  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  himself  quiet.  Prince  Zou- 
bow and  the  aide-de-camp  went  to  the 
door  to  call  in  the  other  conspirators,  and 
Benningsen  was  a  while  alone  with  the 
emperor,  who  kept  silence,  and  alternately 
flushed  and  grew  pale  with  anger.  Ben- 
ningsen said  to  him,  *  Sire,  your  life  is  at 
stake  ;  you  must  submit  to  sign  an  act  of 
resignation.'  At  that  moment,  several 
officers  pressed  into  the  room.  Benning- 
sen bade  them  keep  an  eye  upon  the  em- 
peror, and  turned  towards  the  door  to 
shut  it.  Paul  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  jumped  out  of  bed.  One  of 
the  officers  seized  him  by  the  throat ;  the 
emperor  broke  from  his  grasp,  sprang  be- 
hind a  great  fire-screen,  and  fell.  For 
the  last  time  Benningsen  called  out, 
*  Sire,  do  nothing  ;  your  life  is  at  stake.' 
But  the  emperor  got  up  and  turned  to- 
wards a  table,  upon  which  he  had  several 
loaded  pistols. 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  mass  of  the 
conspirators  rushed  upon  him,  a  noise  was 
heard  at  the  door.  It  was  an  officer  with 
a  detachment,  who  came  to  take  Benning- 
sen's  orders,  and  received  directions  from 
him  to  guard  the  entrance.  Meanwhile 
the  emperor  was  thrown  upon  the  ground 
by  the  conspirators,  who  ventured  to  lay 
their  ruthless  hands  upon  their  sovereign. 
It  is  affirmed  positively  that  a  certain 
Yeschwel,  by  birth  a  Tartar,  was  the  first 
who  seized  the  monarch  in  his  regicide 
arms.  After  a  tolerably  powerful  resist- 
ance, Paul  was  thrown  down  and  strangled 
with  the  military  sash  of  an  officer  of  the 
Ssemenowskoy  guard,  named  Scariatin, 
which  had  been  originally  intended,  it  is 
said,  to  bind  the  emperor's  feet. 

"  During  the  brief  contest,  which  lasted 
barely  ten  minutes,  the  emperor  was 
heard  to  ask  what  they  wanted  of  him. 
An  officer  answered,  that c  they  ought  to 
have  settled  matters  with  him  long  be- 
fore.'   Most  of  the  conspirators  were  in- 


toxicated with  wine.  It  seems  beyond  ft 
doubt  that  the  master  of  the  horon, 
Nicholas  Zoubow,  strangled  the  emperor 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  rather  fine  features,  but  of  a  wild 
expression.  He  died  rather  young,  stil 
holding  office ;  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  neither  the  Emperor  Alexander  nor 
the  Empress  Mother  ever  knew  what  an 
immediate  share  Count  Nicholas  had  in 
the  murder.  In  the  ambassador's  report, 
already  several  times  referred  to,  is  the 
following : — *  It  is  only  too  certain  that 
this  last  act  of  barbarity  was  committed 
by  a  person  (Nicholas  Zoubow)  who  on 
that  very  evening  had  supped  in  the  same 
room  with  the  emperor.' " 

"  It  is  difficult,"  continues  the  Memoir, 
"  to  give  with  certainty  the  names  of  all 
the  murderers,  and  so  to  denounce  to  the 
execration  of  future  centuries  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  dipped  their  reckless 
hands  in  their  sovereign's  blood.  The 
number  of  the  conspirators  was  large ; 
and  it  must  be  stated,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  times,  that  so  great  was  the  hatred  of 
Paul  and  the  inveteracy  of  his  foes,  that 
in  the  year  1801  a  host  of  officers  were  to 
be  found  who  boasted  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  murder,  without  their  having 
in  reality  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
names  of  Nicholas  Zoubow  and  General 
Tschitscherin,  and  those  of  Mansurow, 
Tatarinow,  and  Yeschwel,  are  handed 
down  as  those  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy.  It  may  be  positively  stated 
that  Count  Pahlen,  Prince  Zonbow, 
Count  Valerian  Zoubow,  and  Gene- 
rals Benningsen  and  Talizin  had  no  per- 
sonal share  in  it  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Count 
Valerian  Zoubow  (deceased  in  1804)  to 
6ay  that  his  tears  of  regret  at  the  tragical 
and  unexpected  issue  of  the  affair  were 
mingled  with  those  of  the  son  of  Paul  I. 

"  Shut  up  in  his  apartment,  Alexander 
awaited  the  result  of  the  undertaking. 
General  Uwarow  *  and  Colonel  Nicholas 
Borosdin  remained  with  him,  to  defend 
him  in  case  of  need,  and  to  share  with 
him  the  dangers  of  possible  failure.  Count 
Valerian  Zoubow  now  went  to  him,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission. 
He  found  him  dressed  in  uniform,  and 
lying  on  a  sofa,  and  informed  him  of  his 
father's  deposition,  of  the  commencement 
of  his  own  reign,  aud,  finally,  of  Pauls 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  this  last 
news  plunged  him  into  the  most  terrible 


*  This  circumstance  was  told  to  the  author  by  Colonel  Nicholas  Borosdin  himself, 
then  imperial  aide-de-camp,  and  who  died  a  lieutenant-general.  It  is  somewhat 
contradictory  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  Uwarow  was  with  Pahlen  at 
the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  guards.  The  two  statements  may  perhaps  be  recon- 
ciled by  assuming  that  Uwarow  left  Alexander  for  a  time. 
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despair.*  .  .  .  The  Empress  Mary  had 
heard  a  noise  in  the  palace,  and  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  movement  was  taking  place 
against  the  emperor,  her  husband.  She 
endeavoured  to  go  to  him,  bnt  sentries 
had  been  placed  in  all  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  his  apartments,  with  orders  to  pre- 
vent her  passage.  An  officer,  to  whom 
the  empress  applied,  sent  to  General  Ben- 
ningsen  for  further  orders.  Benningsen 
charged  him,  on  his  life,  not  to  let  her 
leave  her  apartment.  An  attempt  she 
made  in  another  direction  to  reach  the 
Grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine 
was  equally  fruitless. 

"  After  Alexander  had  been  recognised 
as  emperor  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
Guards,  the  Zoubows  and  General  Pahlen 
left  the  palace,  to  repair  to  theif  posts  in 
the  city.  Benningsen  remained  at  the 
palace  of  St  Michael,  in  charge  of  it  and 
of  the  imperial  family.  He  was  com- 
missioned (probably  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander) to  go'.to  the  empress,  and  to  beg  her 
to  tranquillise  herself.  When  he  ap- 
peared before  her,  she  asked  him  if  she 
was  yet  at  liberty.  The  general  replied 
in  the  negative,  locked  the  door,  and  put 
the  key  Tn  his  pocket.  Thereupon  the 
empress  commanded  him  to  open  it  again, 
and  to  give  orders  that  she  should  hare 
free  passage  whithersoever  she  chose  to 
go.  He  answered  that  he  was  not  em- 
powered so  to  do,  and  added, '  The  Em- 
peror Alexander — '  when  the  empress  in- 
terrupted him,  raised  her  hands  to  hea- 
ven, and  exclaimed,  '  Alexander !  who 
has  made  him  emperor  V  '  The  nation, 
madam ;  the  Guards  have  proclaimed 
him.'  '  But  who  has  formed  the  con- 
spiracy !'  '  All  classes  were  concerned 
in  it,  military,  civilians,  and  courtiers.' 
'  Let  me  go  to  the  Emperor  Alexander/ 
'  No,  madam  ;  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so. 
You  cannot  leave  these  apartments.' 
(  Ah  !  general,'  replied  the  empress,  '  I 
will  make  you  repent  this.'  She  continued 
to  insist  upon  going  to  her  sons,  until 
Benningsen  at  last  said, '  I  will  agree  to 
it  on  two  conditions:  that  you  will  not 
pause  upon  the  way,  and  that  yon  will 
speak  to  nobody.'  *  I  promise  you  that,' 
answered  the  empress.  Benningsen  then 
placed  sentries,  with  strict  injunctions  to 


let  no  one  approach  or  answer  her.  In 
this  manner  she  reached  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  advanced  to  meet  and 
embrace  her,  and  with  whom  she  found 
a.  number  of  the  chief  conspirators.  She 
did  not  see  her  husband  till  they  had 
dressed  him  in  his  uniform,  and  laid  him 
out  upon  a  camp-bed  in  the  room  in  which 
he  died.  A  glance  sufficed  to  remove  til 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
her  affliction  was  so  violent,  that  it  was 
only  by  force  she  could  be  removed  from 
the  apartment." 

We  might  multiply  extracts  from 
this  remarkable  Memoir  and  its  inte- 
resting notes,  bnt  other  sections  of 
M.  Btilan's  volume  have  claims  upon 
attention,  equally  novel  and  curious, 
although  perhaps  of  less  historical  im- 
portance. The  celebrated  Princess 
des  Urging,  the  conspiracy  of  Cella- 
mare,  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis 
XV.  and  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  occupy 
the  three  next  sections.  No.  VI. 
treats  of  Colonel  Agdolo,  a  Saxon 
officer,  who,  on  the  16th  September 
1776,  was  arrested  at  his  residence  in 
Dresden,  under  very  mysterious  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  was 
sent  the  next  day  to  the  fortress  of 
the  Konigstein,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
passed  at  Pirna,  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
captivity,  he  was  most  strictly  guard- 
ed. His  temporary  removal  to  Pirna 
was  for  his  health's  sake,  the  bleak 
air  of  the  mountain  fortress  having 
affected  his  chest.  The  orders  for  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  for 
whatever  concerned  him,  emanated 
directly  from  his  sovereign,  Frederick 
Augustus,  Elector  (afterwards  King) 
of  Saxony,  who  never  confided,  even 
to  his  most  trusted  ministers,  the 
reasons  of  Agdolo's  detention.  It 
has  been  said — but  M.  Btilau  declares 
himself  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  tradition — that  papers  containing 
an  explanation  of  this   mysterious 


*  In  the  diplomatic  report  already  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  "the  two  brothers 
(Alexander  and  Constantine)  were  together,  and,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were 
horror-struck  and  deeply  affected.  Bnt  the  new  sovereign,  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  to  whom  they  had  naturally  said 
nothing  of  the  violent  means  that  had  terminated  the  emperor's  life,  was  at  last  in- 
duced to  sanction  a  proclamation,  which  declared  the  emperor  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy  in  the  night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  March  this  news  was 
announced,  with  beat  of  drum,  in  the  streets  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  Alexander,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  winter  palace,  received  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  the  senate,  nobility,  garrison,  &c."— BUlau,  p.  87-88. 
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affair  were  kept  in  a  cabinet,  in  the 
King  of  Saxony's  own  room,  and  were 
destroyed  after  his  death.    The  whole 
affair  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
and  various  writers  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it;  amongst  others  Mirabean, 
who,  in  his  work  De  la  Monarchic 
Prussienne,  repeated  the  current  and 
popular  version  of  the  story.     This 
was,  that  Agdolo  had  served  as  in- 
strument to  the  Do  wager- elect ress  in 
an  intrigue  having  for  object  her  son's 
dethronement.     Upon  this  were  em- 
broidered a  variety  of  additional  and 
unfounded  particulars,  in  which  the 
Pope,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  other 
personages  of  mark,  were  made  to 
play  a  part.    It  was,  however,  evi- 
dent that,  besides  the  Elector  and 
Agdolo    himself,    the    chief    person 
mixed  up   in   the   matter  was   the 
widowed  Electress.    Professor  Biilau, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  into 
Saxon  history,  has  done  his  utmost 
to  clear  up  the  affair,  and  has  been 
assisted  by  communications  from  well- 
informed  sources.     He  has  gone  some 
way  towards  proving  that  it  did  not 
hinge  on  a  political  conspiracy,  and 
has  altogether  thrown  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  admits 
that  he  has  been  unable  completely  to 
clear  it  up — that  the  Jin  mot  of  the 
enigma  Is  yet  wanting,  and  that  the 
story  of  Agdolo  must  still  be  classed 
as  a  Geheimc  Geschichte.     Notwith- 
standing this,  and  although  the  reader 
is  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  a 
final  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of 
the  conflicting  circumstances  of  the 
affair,   the  chapter  is  amongst    the 
most  interesting  in  this  volume— curi- 
ously  illustrating  the  manners   and 
morals  of   the  Saxon    court  eighty 
years  since.     Agdolo,  who,  although 
a   Saxon   subject    and    of   German 
parentage,  held   an  Italian   marqui- 
sate,  served  in  the  cavalry  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and,  having  been 
wounded,  went  to  get  cured  at  Dres- 
den.    During  his  stay  in  that  city — 

"  There  appeared  an  anonymous  lam- 
poon against  the  moat  illustrious  ladies 
of  the  court  and  city.  It  affords  a  notion 
of  the  sort  of  reputation  Agdolo  enjoyed, 
that  suspicion  of  its  authorship  fell  upon 
him.  In  the  lampoon,  the  Countess 
Amelia  Louisa  Hutowaka  was  particu- 
larly ill-treated.    Slat  waa  fo  persuaded 


he  had  written  it,  that  she  is  said  to  hate 
declared,  if  Agdolo  presented  himself 
before  her,  she  would  hare  him  thrown 
down  stairs  by  her  servants.  This  was 
repeated  to  Agdolo.  *  She  shall  pay 
dearly  for  that/  was  his  remark.  And 
pay  for  it  she  did  ;  for,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  gave  Agdolo  her  hand, 
although  the  marriage  was  kept  private, 
probably  because  she  would  not  give  up 
her  rank  at  court  The  ceremony  took 
place,  however,  in  the  Electress-dowager'a 
chapel,  and  with  her  sanction." 

Agdolo  proved  but  a  faithless  hus- 
band. He  was  notorious  for  his  in- 
trigues. Possessed  of  ready  wit  and 
great  assurance,  he  pushed  his  way 
into  the  highest  circles,  and  was  an 
adept  in  that  sort  of  smooth  but  dan- 
gerous scandal  which  was  the  banc  of 
the  society  of  the  time.  During  the 
carnival  of  1776,  he  was  reported  to  be 
one  of  a  cabal  whose  object  was  the 
downfall  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
Von  Endo  and  Count  Sacken.  Ag- 
dolo, who  had  many  reasons  for 
desiring  the  good  opinion  of  those 
statesmen,  sought  out  the  author  of 
the  rumour,  and  having,  as  he 
thought,  detected  him  m  Count 
Joseph  Bolxa,  (whose  father  was  a 
Milanese  Jew,)  took  up  the  matter 
very  fiercely,  talking  of  nothing  less 
than  of  batooning  his  slanderer,  or 
cutting  off  his  ears.  Bolza  declared 
his  innocence,  and  the  matter  was 
made  up — partly  by  the  intervention 
of  Count  Sacken.  These  circum- 
stances have  uo  bearing  on  the  catas- 
trophe of  Agdolo'8  fate,  but  serve  to 
show  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
justify  the  presumption  that  be  was 
not  in  very  good  odour  with  the 
Elector  and  the  more  discreet  mem  • 
bers  of  his  court  and  council.  This 
premised,  we  come  to  the  events  that 
immediately  preceded,  and  in  some 
way  (which  has  never  with  certainty 
been  explained)  led  to  the  arrest  and 
long  captivity  of  Agdolo. 

The  Electress- dowager,  although 
richly  provided  for  by  her  husband's 
will  and  her  son's  generosity,  con- 
trived, by  her  sumptuous  habits, 
patronage  of  art,  and  general  libe- 
rality, to  get  into  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Her  wish  to  increase  her 
income,  already  very  considerable,  led 
her  into  speculations,  which  proved 
ttnfortanate;  and  these,  combined  with 
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extravagant  living,  not  only  cost  her 
a  half  million  of  dollars,  paid  to  her 
in  hard  cash  on  her  husband's  death, 
but  also  compelled  her  to  pawn  her 
very  valuable  diamonds.    Anxious  to 
release  the  jewels,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  Roman  money-lender,  and 
harassed  by  her  creditors,  whom  her 
son  refused  to  satisfy,  she  employed 
Agdolo  in  a  negotiation  which  he  con- 
ducted with  zeal,  and  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.   By  an  arrangement, 
concluded  during  her  absence  from 
Dresden,  it  was  stipulated  that  she 
should  renounce,   in  favour  of  the 
Elector,  her  reversionary  claim  on 
the  allodial  heritage  of  the  electoral 
house  of  Bavaria,  of  which  the  direct 
male  line  was  on  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion.*   The  amount  of  compensation 
for  this  renunciation  was  to  be  matter 
of  subsequent  arbitration  ;   but,  on 
her  adhesion  to  the  transaction,  her 
son  was  at  once  to  advance  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  re- 
lease of  her  diamonds  and  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  diamonds  were  to  become 
his  property.    Agdolo  displayed  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  affair :  the 
money  was  paid  down,  Count  Sacken 
and  Baron  Ende  received  each  a  dia- 
mond   snuff-box,    and    Ferber,   the 
privy- councillor,  a  gold  one,  full  of 
louisd'ors,  from  the  dowager — well- 
pleased  to  be  released  from  her  diffi- 
culties —  and    the    transaction  was 
apparently  concluded  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  and  in  perfect  good 
faith.     But  the  mysterious  part  of  the 
business  was  yet  to  come.    We  will 
give  it  in  Professor  Bttlau's  words s— 

"  In  the  first  days  of  September  1776, 
the  Electress-dowager  (then  at  Manieh, 
where  her  married  daughter,  the  Duohoao 
of  Zweibrucken,  resided)  is  said  to  hate 
written  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  re- 
questing him  to  send  her  a  trusty  person 
to  take  charge  of  the  diamonds,  which 
phe  had  received  back  from  Rose. 
Whether  at  her  request  or  not,  however, 
the  Elector  sent  Privy-councillor  Baron 


Zehmen  to  Munich.    The  following  ac- 
count is  given  of  this  mission.     On  the 
very  instant  of  his  arrival  in  Munich, 
Zehmen  waited  upon  the  Electress,  who 
received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and  said  to  him,  that  he  doubtless  was 
anxious  to  get  speedily  back  to  Dresden, 
and  would  therefore  like  to  arrange  his 
business    at    once  with   her    secretary, 
Hewald.    She  rang  the  bell.    One  of  her 
women  entered  and  received  orders  to 
call  Hewald  immediately.    The  woman 
smiled  ;  and,  on  being  asked  the  reason 
by  the  Electress,  she  replied,  that  her 
Highness  probably  forgot  that  Hewald 
had  been  for  some  days  absent.    *  That 
is  true/  replied  the  Electress  ;  *  I  quite 
forgot  he  had  leave  of  absence ;  but,  as 
it  is  so,  you  must  go  to  his  apartments, 
and,  if  the  door  is  locked,  break  it  open.' 
Zehmen  instantly  executed  the  order; 
but    the    diamonds    had    disappeared. 
Thereupon  the  Electress  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent passion  with  Hewald,  whom   she 
designated  as  the  thief,  and  also  with 
Agdolo,  as  being  assuredly  mixed  up  in 
the  affair.      Zehmen  was  instantly  to 
hurry  back  to  Dresden  and  prevail  upon 
the  Elector  to  have  Agdolo  arrested,  and 
to  send  her  the  papers  that  should  be 
found  in  his  possession,  so  that  the  whole 
affair  might  be  cleared  up.    From  this  it 
seems  evident  the  Electress  had  not  to 
fear  that  Agdolo  would  say  any  thing  to 
compromise  her.    On  the  7th  September, 
Zehmen  got  back  to  Dresden,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Elector  arrived  there  from 
Pillnits,  for  a  day's  stay.    By  his  orders, 
Agdolo,  without  being  immediately  ar- 
rested, was  informed  of  the  affair,  with 
respect  to  which  he  sent  to  the  Elector, 
on  the  I5th,  a  letter  intended  as  his  vin- 
dication.     It   is   stated    that    Zehmen 
urgently  dissuaded  him  from  sending  this 
paper — which  Zehmen  must  therefore 
nave  read — and  only  at  Agdolo's  repeated 
and  pressing  instance  did  he  at  last  con- 
sent to  hand  it  to  the  Elector.    On  the 
15th,  the  Elector  was  again  in  Dresden  ; 
but,  in  the  evening,  after  receiving  the 
document,  he  returned  to  Pillnits.    The 
next  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  Privy- 
councillor   Baron  Zehmen  and   Major- 
general  and  aide-do  camp  Von  Schiebell 
ware  sent  from  Pillnits  to  Dresden,  with 
orders  to  arrest  Agdolo,  to  seise  and  seal 


*  The  claims  of  the  Electress  were  subsequently  estimated  at  forty-seven  millions 
of  dollars.  They  in  part  gave  rise,  In  1778,  (on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria*  and  the  last  male  of  his  line,)  to  the  short  war 
between  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prussia  and  Saxony  on  the  other,  known  as 
the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  but  which,  by  the  Saxons  and  others  engaged  in  it, 
was  nicknamed  the  potato  war  (kmrUgd  krUg)  or  the  Bavarian  lawsuit,  out  of  eon- 
tempt  for  its  trivial  character.  It  eonsisted  entirely  of  skirmishes,  marches,  and 
countermarches,  did  not  include  a  tingle  general  action,  and  was  eatokly  terminated 
by  the  '"  -- 
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up  all  his  papers,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  Elector  bo  soon  as  the  prisoner  was 
in  safe  custody." 

Agdolo  was  one  of  a  card-party  at 
Councillor  Ferber's,  when  he  received 
a  message  from  Zehmen,  desiring  to 
speak  to  him.  On  reaching  Zeh men's 
house,  he  was  at  once  informed  of  his 
arrest,  given  in  charge  to  the  town- 
major,  and  escorted  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing, which  was  already  occupied  by  an 
officer  and  eight  soldiers.  The  two 
commissioners  sealed  up  his  papers, 
and  took  them  to  Pillnitz;  and  al- 
though it  was  nearly  midnight  when 
they  arrived  there,  the  Elector  received 
them  in  person.  Professor  Btilau 
speculates  as  to  the  contents  of  these 
papers,  and  of  the  memorial  previously 
addressed  to  the  Elector,  and  supposes 
the  probability  of  their  containing 
matter  personally  offensive  to  that 
prince,  whose  refusal  to  satisfy  the 
unreasonable  expectations  of  the 
Dowager's  coterie^  was  possibly  treated 
as  stingy  and  unfilial,  and  made  the 
subject  of  insolent  comments.  Or, 
they  may  have  thrown  light  on  Ag- 
dolo's  snare  in  the  disorder  and  ex- 
travagance prevailing  in  the  Electress's 
household,  or  may  have  contained 
advice  how  to  extract  more  money 
from  her  son. 

"  Whether  the  diamonds,"  says  the 
Professor,  "  or  the  sum  intended  for  their 
redemption,  were  purloined  by  Hewald, 
(whom  the  chief  authority  for  this  memoir 
holds  to  have  been  unconcerned  in  the  busi- 
ness,) by  Agdolo,  or  by  some  other  agent 
of  the  Electress  —  whether,  perchance, 
Agdolo  wished  to  keep  back  the  money 
for  the  projected  emigration  of  his  patron- 
ess to  Italy — what,  in  short  became  of  the 
jewels  or  the  gold,  we  know  not.  But  on 
the  following  day,  (the  1 7th,)  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  Agdolo,  strongly  escorted,  was 
sent  to  the  Konigstein.  A  few  days  later, 
Zehmen  and  Schiebell  arrived  there,  with 
a  commission  to  the  prisoner,  which, 
however,  consisted  only  in  the  delivery 
to  him  of  a  sealed  letter  from  the  Elector, 
and  in  the  receipt  of  a  sealed  reply  from 
Agdolo." 

The  Electress- mother  remained  at 
Munich.  Her  expected  arrival  at 
Dresden  was  repeatedly  announced, 
and  as  often  deferred,  until  none  be- 
lieved she  would  come.  At  last  she 
did  arrive— on  the  21st  December, 
more  than  three  months  after  Agdolo's 
arrest.  It  was  said  that  her  son's 
threats  to  withhold  her  jointure,  and 


his  assurances  that  she  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  at  Dresden,  were  required 
to  induce  her  to  visit  that  capital. 
Countess  Rutowska,  who  was  certainly 
likely  to  represent  her  husband  as  a 
victim,  declared  that  she  herself  had 
read  a  letter  addressed  to  Agdolo  by 
the  Electress,  in  which  that  princess 
said,  u  she  hoped  her  house  in  Padua 
would  soon  be  ready,  and  then  she 
would  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  Saxony, 
which  she  detested,  and  to  her  son, 
whom  she  did  not  love." 

Hewald  was  arrested  at  Frankfort  - 
on-the-Maine,  and  sent  to  the  Konig- 
stein. His  wife  also  was  imprisoned 
for  some  weeks,  and  was  allowed  to 
speak  to  no  one,  but  was  then  released. 
Professor  Biilau  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  account  of  her  husband's  fate, 
nor  does  his  arrest  appear  to  have 
drawn  attention  at  the  time. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  Elector  kept  his  reasons  for  Ag- 
dolo's imprisonment  a  secret,  even 
from  his  principal  ministers.  Von 
Endc  did  not  allow  this  reserve  or 
mistrust  greatly  to  affect  him,  but 
Sacken  was  much  annoyed,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
vexation.  At  his  own  table,  in  pre- 
sence of  twenty -four  guests,  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  Agdolo  was  his 
friend,  and  that  he  should  always  so 
consider  him.  He  ventured  rem  on - 
stances  in  the  highest  quarter,  and 
the  Elector  was  said  to  have  promised 
him  an  explanation ;  but  this  never 
came.  Then  he  attacked  members  of 
the  •  privy- council,  endeavouring  to 
interest  them  in  the  matter,  but  with- 
out success :  one  of  them,  Von  Wurmb, 
telling  him  there  was  nothing  irregular 
in  the  proceeding — that  Agdolo,  as  a 
military  man,  was  not  subject  to  civil 
authorities — and  that,  as  the  cabinet 
ministers  had  often  decided  on  matters 
without  consulting  the  privy-council, 
so  it  appeared  perfectly  fair  that  the 
Elector  should,  for  once,  come  to  a 
decision  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
cabinet. 

"  Before  Agdolo,  after  his  brief  abode 
at  Pima,  was  again  conducted  to  the 
Kdnigstein,  the  Elector  is  understood  to 
have  submitted  the  whole  affair  (with- 
holding the  name  and  under  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  secrecy)  to  a  foreign  legal 
authority.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  PUtter  of  GSttingen  was  the  referee. 
The  opinion  given  was,  that  the  prisoner 
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had  merited  death.  Only  after  this  was 
Agdolo  brought  to  the  fortress  for  per- 
petual imprisonment,  (21st  April  1777,) 
whilst  the  Elector  declared  that  he  could 
auswer  to  his  conscience  for  this  punish- 
ment. At  Konigstein  he  was  treated, 
however,  with  indulgence ;  and  before  his 
death,  which  did  not  occur  for  twenty- 
three  years,  (27th  August,  1800,)  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  himself  grateful  to  the 
Elector." 

The  complications  and  contradic- 
tions of  this  strange  affair  give  it  a 
very  strong  interest,  and  peculiarly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
historical  romance-writer,  for  whose 
purpose  it  is  farther  adapted  by  several 
minor  marvels  and  coincidences,  to 
which  we  have  not  referred  in  our 
condensation  of  Professor  Baku's 
narrative.  For  instance,  the  Baron 
Zehmen,  who  was  sent  to  Munich  to 
the  Electress,  and  who  afterwards  was 
deputed  to  arrest  Agdolo,  had  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  privy- coun- 
cillor at  the  same  time  that  Agdolo 
got  his  as  lieutenant- colonel,  and,  it 
would  appear,  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  friendship  with  the  man 
to  whose  punishment  he  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  be  instrumental. 
His  fellow-commissioner  in  the  affair, 
General  von  Schiebell,  had  command- 
ed, as  colonel,  the  regiment  in  which 
Agdolo  served  during  the  Seven  Years' 
IV ar.  Such  coincidences,  when  in- 
vented by  the  novelist,  are  often  set 
clown  as  strained  and  unnatural. 

The  story  of  Agdolo  is  followed  by 
scenes  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1790, 
when  the  peasantry,  whoso  condition 
was  but  one  degree  removed  from 
serfdom,  and  who  were  often  griev- 
ously oppressed  and  ill-treated,  gave 
ear  to  the  echoes  of  French  revolution, 
and  made  some  feeble,  ill-directed, 
and  speedily-suppressed  attempts  at 
revolt.  The  chapter  is  characteristic 
and  interesting.  Still  more  curious, 
perhaps,  is  a  sort  of  postscript  to  it, 
t (riling  of  a  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  oppressive  German  game-laws  on 
the  manor  of  llohenstein,  in  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 
This  also  was  in  1790.  A  peasant 
had  fenced  round  a  field,  to  protect  it 
from  the  game.  To  do  this  be  had  a  per- 
feet  right;  but  the  law  said  thatthefence 
must  not  be  of  pointed  stakes,  or  that, 
if  it  were,  it  must  be  of  a  stipulated 
height.     The  object  of  these  singular 


regulations  was  to  deter  the  game 
from  leaping,  or  to  allow  them  to  leap 
without  risk  of  impaling  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  peasant  had  not  con- 
formed to  these  rules,  perhaps  he  had 
some  private  foe— but  the  fact  was, 
that  one  morning  he  found  his  fence 
torn  np  and  his  field  ravaged  by  the 
same.  He  laid  the  blame  on  the 
foresters,  and  so  excited  his  neigh- 
bours by  the  bitterness  of  his  com- 
plaints, that  the  inhabitantsof  fourteen 
villages  on  the  manor  of  Hohenstein 
combined  to  drive,  in  one  day,  all  the 
game  from  their  fields.  From  every 
house  a  man  was  deputed,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the 
authorities  and  forest- officers,  the 
thing  was  done  as  planned.  Several 
foresters  were  ill-treated.  The  con- 
spirators did  not  kill  the  game,  but 
merely  expelled  it  from  their  land. 
Those  into  whose  fields  it  was  driven, 
naturally  thought  themselves  justified 
in  driving  it  away  in  their  turn ;  and 
so  the  contagion  spread  from  one 
district  to  another,  until  at  last  ex- 
termination began  to  be  substituted 
for  expulsion.  The  affair  made  a 
great  sensation.  Many  persons  wero 
For  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
game ;  others  demanded  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  game-laws,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  all  who  should  infringe  them. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  the  com- 
plaints of  the  peasants  investigated ; 
and  finding  that,  although  much  ex- 
aggerated, they  were  not  entirely 
unfounded,  he  immediately  ordered 
great  hunting-parties  and  battues, 
where  all  game  was  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately shot  down.  These  took  place 
long  before  the  usual  commencement 
of  the  hunting  season,  and  the  country 
people  were  summoned  to  assist,  which 
they  did  with  great  seal.  The  foresters 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  give  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Nevertheless,  as  there 
was  at  first  some  quarrelling  between 
them  and  the  peasantry,  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  subsequently  accompanied 
every  hunting-party.  Not  nearly  so 
much  game  was  found  as  had  been 
expected.  The  Elector  pardoned  past 
transgressions  of  the  game-laws,  and 
no  one  was  punished. 

To  English  readers  the  sections  of 
Professor  BUlan's  volume,  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
history  of  Germany,  will  probablw  be 
the  most  novel  and  interesting.  1 
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ire  seven  or  eight  in  number,  chiefly 
referring  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  some  of  them  the  Professor,  a  most 
indefatigable  bookworm  and  conscien- 
tious investigator  of  dates,  deals 
rather  too  largely  in  details  of  persons 
who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  some  celebrity 
in  their  generation,  and  whose  names 
may  still  be  possibly  found  in  German 
biographical  dictionaries,  but  who  are 
forgotten  by  the  world,  and  scarce 
worth  rescuing  from  oblivion.  Even 
in  the  least  interesting  of  Mr  Bulau's 
chapters,  however,  we  stumble  upon 
curious  bits.  In  his  rather  dry  ac- 
count of  a  certain  Karl  Gottlob  von 
Ntissler,  which  he  styles  u  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  German 
court  and  official  life  and  manners," 
we  meet  with  an  example  of  this  kind. 
Ntissler,  a  restless  adventurer,  who  ran 
away  from  his  family  when  only  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  and  whose  life 
was  a  tissue  of  strange  changes  and 
chances,  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  a  member  of  the  court  of  a  petty 
German  princess,  the  widowed  Duchess 
von  Sachsen  Weissenfels  Dahme. 
The  composition  of  this  miniature 
court  was  rather  curious.  It  included 
the  Duchess's  companion,  a  certain 
Countess  of  Rindsmaul,  (literally  Ox- 
jaw  ;)  her  steward  or  governor  of  the 
palace  ;  a  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber; two  ladies  in  waiting;  two  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  N ussier  was  one ;  a 
chaplain  ;  and  a  female  court -jester, 
Katherinc-Lisa.  This  last,  says  Pro- 
fessor Bulau — who  further  favours  us 
with  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
above  enumerated — appears  to  have 
been  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Duchess's  establishment.  Besides 
his  ornamental  duties  as  a  courtier, 
Ntissler,  who  had  studied  law  at  Jena 
and  Wittenberg,  advised  and  assisted 
the  Duchess  in  her  lawsuits. 

u  One  of  these  was  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fleramiug,  the  author  of  two 
books,  The  Soldier  and  The  Hunter, 
and  who  was  a  very  odd  fish.  Of  his 
five  servants,  one  played  a  bagpipe  wade 
in  the  likeness  of  a  wolf  with  glass  eye?, 
the  other  four  played  violins  and  French 
horns.  With  the  band  thus  composed  he 
gave  the  Duchess  concerts,  and  furnished 
music  for  the  court  to  dance  to.  He  had 
his  thirty  peasants  armed  and  uniformed, 
had  daily  parades,  and  posted  sentries. 
In  his  outhouse  stood  ten  cannon ;  he  had 
*,ao  thirty  blunderbusses,  a  hundred 
:ets,  and   some   drums.     A  retired 


lieutenant  officiated  as  captain,  it 
to  pass  that  one  of  the  Duchess's 
shot  a  deer  iu  a  certain  thicket,  wkick 
Flemming  asserted  to  belong  to  him,  and 
demanded  delivery  of  the  deer  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  huntsman.  The  Duchess 
maintained  the  contrary,  and,  to  prove 
her  right  of  possession,  ordered  several 
trees  to  be  felled  in  the  thicket,  and 
brought  to  her  ch&tcau.  Thereupon 
Flemming  marched  forth  with  his  troop* 
and  with  two  guns,  occupied  all  the 
avenues,  and  declared  her  bailing  Sohulx, 
his  prisoner.  At  first  the  bailiff  took  it 
all  for  a  joke,  but  was  soon  undeceived, 
and  surly  enough,  when  Flemming  had 
him  put  in  irons,  taken  to  the  guard- 
room, tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  ride  the  wooden  horse  three 
days  running — a  sentence  which  was  duly 
carried  out." 

The  Duchess  took  legal  proceedings, 
and  Flemming  was  bound  oyer  to 
keep  the  peace,  under  penalty  of  fifty 
golden  marks  ;  but  this  did  not  con- 
tent her  Serenity,  who  carried  her 
complaints  to  Dresden.  Presently 
Field- marshal  von  Flemming  came 
through  on  his  way  to  Poland,  called 
at  his  eccentric  cousin's,  had  the  army 
of  thirty  men  paraded,  drafted  six 
into  his  own  regiment,  forbade  the 
others  to  play  at  soldiers  any  longer, 
took  away  the  guns,  reprimanded  the 
lieutenant,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Duchess,  who  had  sent  Ntissler  to 
compliment  him,  that  he  had  given 
her  all  satisfaction,  and  that  he  trusted 
she  would  forgive  his  kinsman.  The 
vindictive  lady,  however,  refused  to 
do  this,  until  at  last,  Flemming  hav- 
ing made  amends  to  the  bailiff  for  bis 
ride  on  the  acorn- foaled  colt,  and 
Ntissler  having  interceded  for  him,  he 
obtained  audience  of  her,  iu  presence 
of  a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
nobles,  and  made  humble  apology. 
u  Your  Serenity  will  forgive  the  mad 
Flemming,"  lie  said :  "  he  will  do  the 
like  no  more."  Whereto  she  replied — 
u  Ay,  mad  indeed  ;  but  all  is  for- 
given, the  field -marshal  has  made 
things  light  again."  And  Katherine- 
Lisa  having  been  presented  with  a 
fat  sheep,  as  a  peace-offering,  matters 
were  finally  made  up. 

The  Field-marshal  Flemming  hero 
referred  to,  was  the  minister  of 
Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poland,  and  is  introduced  in 
another  chapter  of  M.  Bulau's  work, 
relating  to  the  Countess  Cosel— one 
of  several  chapters   illustrating  the 
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superstitions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  whose  commencement  that 
celebrated  beauty  flourished.  Daugh- 
ter of  a  Holstein  nobleman,  she  mar- 
ried,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  Count 
Adolphus  von  Hoyru,  who,  as  the 
tale  goes,  at  first  kept  her  secluded 
on  his  estates,  and  resolved  not  to 
expose  her  to  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tious  of  the  Elector's  dissipated  court, 
lie  could  not,  however,  abstain  from 
boasting  of  her  beauty  and  amiable 
qualities ;  and  Prince  Egon  of  Furs- 
tenberg  managed  to  entice  him  into  a 
bet,  which  could  be  decided  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  Countess  at  court. 
She  made  her  appearance  there — Ftirs- 
tenberg  paid  his  thousand  ducats ;  but 
Iloym  lost  his  wife,  who  forthwith 
became  the  object  of  the  most  urgent 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Elector 
and  King.      Augustus  failed  to  touch 
her  heart,  but  be  appealed  more  suc- 
cessfully to  her  ambition.    The  con- 
ditions on  which  she  became  his  mis- 
tress were  exorbitant.    He  settled  on 
her  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  obtained  ber  divorce    from 
her  husband,  and  bound  himself  by  an 
autograph  document  to  marry  her  in 
the  event  of  the  Queen's  decease.    A 
palace  was  built  for  her — she  received 
the  title  of  the  Countess  of  Coeel,  and 
ruled  the  King  with  an  authority  such 
as  none  of  his  previous  or  subsequent 
mistresses  ever  attained  to.     But  al- 
though she  seemed  to  have  fettered 
the  fancy  of  the  inconstant  monarch, 
she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political  and 
court  intrigues,  chiefly  instigated  by 
the  cabinet  ministers,  Flemming  and 
Vitzthum.    The  consequence  of  these 
manoeuvres    (which   are    linked,    as 
narrated   by  Professor  Biilau,  with 
many  vicissitudes  and  striking  inci- 
dents) was  her  disgrace  and  ultimate 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Stolpen, 
where  she  passed  the  latter  half  of 
her  life,  first  as  a  captive,  and  after- 
wards of  her  own  free  will.    Here  she 
had  handsome  apartments  in  a  tower, 
which  still  bears  her  name,  and  her 
income  was  also  suitable  .and  suffi- 
cient.      At    first   she    was   furious 
against  her  royal  lover  ;   then  her 
heart  softened  towards  him,  and  she 
made  efforts,  innumerable  but  fruit- 
less, to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
Then  she  seemed  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  solitude,  abjured  the  world,  and 
addicted  herself  to  alchymy  and  other 


mysterious  sciences.  She  is  said,  by 
some  writers,  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Judaism  ;  but  M.  Biilau  dis- 
credits this,  whilst  admitting  and 
proving,  by  a  curious  extract  from  a 
recently  -  published  work,  that  she 
busied  herself  with  Jewish  theology. 
After  the  King's  death,  she  was  offered 
her  liberty,  bat  refused  it,  and  ex- 
pressed her  wish  to  be  buried  near  the 
tower  she  had  for  sixteen  years  in- 
habited. She  appears,  however,  to 
have  made  occasional  journeys,  some 
of  which  were  connected  with  mys- 
teriously -  conducted  researches  in 
rabbinical  literature.  For  many  years 
alter  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  31st  March  1761,  strange  stories 
were  current  at  Stolpen  of  her  odd 
ways,  and  of  the  treasures  she  was 
said  to  have  buried  in  the  subterranean 
passages  of  the  now  ruinous  fortress. 

Chapter  xxu. — Tales  of  Appari- 
tions  at  the  Electoral  Court  of  Treves— 
contains  several  capital  German  ghost- 
stories,  some  of  which  Professor  Batau 
endeavours  to  explain  by  natural 
causes,  whilst  others  he  leaves  for  the 
reader  to  marvel  and  shudder  at. 

"So  lately  as  m  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury," he  says,  "the  residence  of 
Ehrcnbreitstein  was  repeatedly  said  to  bo 
visited  by  apparition*.  Often,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Elector  and  Bishop, 
John  Philip,  engrossed  with  his  breviary, 
paced  the  apartment!  late  of  an  evening, 
and  at  last  reached  the  outer  ante- 
chamber, the  guardsman  on  sentry  saw, 
through  the  glass-door,  a  figure  in  a  gray 
coat,  and  of  grave  aspect,  walking  at  the 
Elector's  side,  and  taking  most  offensive 
liberties  with  that  prince.  Once  the 
guardsman  saw  the  suspicions  stranger 
keening  a  few  pacts  behind  the  Elector, 
and  making  laces  and  snapping  his  fin- 
gers at  him.  The  honest  soldier  could  not 
stand  this,  but  polled  open  the  door  to 
seize  the  insolent  jester.  He  stood  open- 
mouthed,  and  petrified  with  astonishment, 
when  he  found  the  Elector  quite  alone,  and 
the  prince,  turning  round,  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  boisterous  and  unmannerly  en- 
trance. '  I  was  so  alarmed  about  your 
Electoral  Highness,'  stammered  the 
guardsman,  'toe  insolent  graycoat.' — 
*  Oh,  has  he  been  here  agaia  f  He  is  an 
old  acquaintance,'  replied  the  Elector, 
and  sent  the  soldier  back  to  his  post." 

We  are  not  informed  what  the 
appearance  of  this  impertinent  gray 
demon  portended.  Other  apparitions, 
of  which  an  account  is  given,  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  an  Elector. 
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of  the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  ap- 
proaching decease  was  indicated  by 
a  phantom  coronation,  witnessed 
by  a  page — or  fabricated  by  him. 
Bat  the  most  numerous  and  remark- 
able traditions  were  connected  with 
the  Silver  Chamber,  in  the  northern 
wing  of  the  castle.  There,  assem- 
blages of  supernatural  beings  were 
seen ;  strange  figures  passed  in  and 
out,  singly  or  in  procession ;  awful 
sounds  were  heard;  the  windows 
lighted  themselves  up;  doors  that 
had  been  left  locked  were  found  open 
—in  short,  all  manner  of  extraordinary 
events  occurred.  In  right  of  a  for- 
mer occupant,  the  apartment  was 
naturally  the  favourite  haunt  of  evil 
spirits.  For  in  the  year  1631  and 
1632  it  had  been  inhabited  by  a  cer- 
tain Hungarian  named  Felix  Wen- 
drownikius,  whose  ostensible  pro- 
fession was  that  of  an  alchymist,  but 
whom  many  suspected  to  be  an  agent 
of  that  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of 
Siebenburgen,  who  figured  in  the  Thirty 
Years1  War.  Gabor  died  in  1629, 
however,  which  invalidates  the  sup- 
position of  Wendrownikius  being  in 
his  pay  two  years  later ;  whilst  other 
circumstances  concur  to  make  it  rather 
improbable  even  during  that  leader's 
life.  Nevertheless  it  was  made  a 
ground  of  prejudice  against  him  by 
the  courtiers,  who  disapproved  the 
Elector  Philip  Christopher's  practices 
with  the  French  and  their  allies ;  and 
Wendrownikius'  particular  foe  was 
the  privy  chamberlain,  Michael 
Wiedmanu,  whose  influence  over  the 
Elector  was  very  great.  The  legend 
related  by  Professor  Biilau,  and  which 
he  appears  to  have  chiefly  derived 
from  the  very  curious  account  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Wteinische  Antiquorius, 
(Coblenz,  1843,)  is  remarkable  for  its 
mixture  of  politics  with  superstition. 
On  a  certain  June  evening  the  Elector 
remained  unusually  long  at  supper, 
and  when  at  last  lie  rose  from  table, 
he  bade  his  chamberlain  accompany 
him  to  the  Hungarian's  apartment, 
whom  he  was  curious  to  see  at  work. 

"  The  Hungarian  expected  them.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  large  table, 
upon  which  stood  a  dish,  and  upon  the 
dish  a  goblet.  A  hot  fire  burned  in  the 
stoye.  They  admired  the  beautiful 
workmanship  of  the  dish  and  goblet,  in 
which  latter    '  Heathens'    heads/  pro- 
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bably  ancient  coins,  were  inlaid.  Tfce 
Elector  demanded  that  the  work  should 
be  proceeded  with.  The  Hungarian 
went  upon  his  knees  and  implored  com- 
passion on  his  weakness,  but  rose  whom 
the  Elector  angrily  insisted,  and  declared 
that  fear  should  not  hinder  him  from 
doing  his  Grace's  bidding.  But  as  the 
work  involved  the  most  imminent  danger 
to  both  his  soul  and  body,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  prescribe  a  few  rules  of  conduct. 
He  made  the  Elector  sit  down  in  an  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  from  which  he 
strongly  enjoined  him  not  to  rise,  under 
any  circumstance  whatsoever.  Neither 
must  he  utter  a  single  word.  Failing  the 
observance  of  these  conditions,  the 
Hungarian  declared  his  own  death  cer- 
tain. The  chamberlain  was  posted 
behind  the  chair,  and  warned  neither  to 
stir  nor  speak.  Then  the  Hungarian 
fixed  a  wire  round  the  goblet  with  the 
heathens'  heads.  The  other  end  of  the 
wire  was  fastened  to  the  stove.  Three 
circles  were  described  round  the 
strangers,  and  from  the  outer  circle  a 
straight  line  was  drawn  to  the  stove. 
The  Hungarian  placed  lights  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  upon  the  dish,  accompanying 
all  these  preparations  with  low  muttered 
prayers.  He  knelt  down  by  the  stove, 
throwiug  into  it  from  time  to  time  some- 
thing which  he  took  out  of  a  box,  where- 
upon the  fire  glowed  again,  and  there  was 
a  noise  and  commotion  in  the  stove. 
When  these  ceremonies  had  lasted  for 
about  an  hour,  the  wire  that  connected  the 
goblet  with  the  stove  was  redhet,  and 
large  drops  stood  upon  the  goblet,  with- 
in which  the  most  beautiful  colours 
flashed  and  played.  Suddenly  Wied- 
mann  (the  chamberlain,  from  whom  the' 
tale  was  derived)  observed  the  goblet  ex- 
pand and  grow  taller,  whilst  the  strange 
faces  that  surrounded  it  also  visibly  grew 
and  increased  in  dimensions.  Faster  and 
faster  prayed  the  Hungarian,  and  higher 
rose  the  goblet,  until  its  brim  almost 
struck  against  the  ceiling.  Then  came 
a  loud  explosion,  and  out  sprang  the 
heathens'  heads,  in  the  likeness  of  men 
with  beards  and  long  mantles,  a  ghastly 
crew  to  look  upon.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  the  Elector,  and  the  last  fell  upon 
its  knee,  pointed  at  the  prince,  and  said  : 
(  That  is  he  who  would  fain  deliver  up  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Gauls.'  Thereupon 
they  all  put  their  heads  together, as  though 
taking  counsel  ;  and  when  their  con- 
ference was  over,  one  of  them  drew  forth  • 
a  broad-bladed  sword  from  under  his 
mantle.  *  This,'  said  the  figure, ( the  law 
sends  to  the  traitor.'  And  he  strode 
forward,  as  though  he  would  have  cut  at 
the  Elector  ;  who  iu  deadly  terror,  and 
with  stifled  voice,  called  to  his  cham- 
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berlain  for  succour.  On  the  instant, 
everything  vanished.  The  Elector  had 
swooned  away;  the  Hungarian  lay  upon 
the  ground,  seemingly  lifeless.  With 
great  difficulty  the  chamberlain  restored 
his  master  to  consciousness;  and  when  he 
had  done  so  the  Hungarian  arose,  pale  as 
ashes,  and  assisted  in  carrying  the  Elector 
to  his  bedchamber." 

• 

If  this  was  a  scene  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  Elector, 
the  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  Hungarian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
empire,  not  a  tool  of  its  enemies,  and 
that  his  aim  was  to  deter  Philip 
Christopher  from  his  contemplated 
surrender  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  The 
unlucky  Wendrownikius,  according 
to  the  legend,  paid  dearly  for  his 
practices.  For  whilst  the  Elector  lay 
upon  his  bed,  and  received  from  the 
chamberlain's  hands  his  customary 
medicament — crab's  eyes  stirred  in 
water — a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder 
was  heard,  and  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given.  The  conflagration  was  in  the 
Hungarian's  laboratory,  whither  the 
chamberlain  hurried.  The  doors 
were  broken  open,  and  he  was  amongst 
the  first  who  entered  the  room.  Its 
unfortunate  occupant  was  found  with 
his  head  between  the  bars  of  the 
window,  bis  face  black  and  blue,  and 
twisted  round  to  his  nape,  his  tongue 
protruding  from  his  mouth.  On 
hearing  the  chamberlain's  report  of 
this  terrible  event,  the  Elector  be- 
trayed so  much  emotion  that  Wied- 
mann  ventured  to  entreat  him  to  take 
warning  from  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
his  dangerous  intercourse  with  un- 
known persons.  a  J  acta  est  alea  "  was 
the  reply,  and  a  week  later  the  French 
were  admitted  into  the  fortress. 

"  They  came  as  allies  of  the  Elector ; 
but  nevertheless  it  soon  became  unplea- 
sant to  him  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof 
with  Bussy  Lameth,  the  French  go- 
vernor, and  he  went  to  inhabit  the  castle 
of  St  Peter  at  Treves.  Here  it  happened, 
upon  the  12th  March  1635,  when  all  in 
the  palace  had  gone  to  rest,  aad  the 
chamberlain  was  reading  to  the  Elector 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  that  on  a  sudden  a  loud  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  This 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  pacing  of 
a  horse  in  the  antechamber,  the  well- 
barred  folding  doors  flew  open,  and  a 
horseman,  in  whom  the  Elector  imme- 
diately recognised  the  Hungarian,  rode 
his  steed  up  to  the  very  chair  is  which 


the  prince  sat.  'Give  heed/  said  the 
apparition  in  a  hoarse  voice,  'to  the 
warning  I  am  sent  to  give  thee.  Thine 
enemies  have  conspired  against  thee,  and 
the  hour  of  their  triumph  is  at  hand. 
They  will  lead  thee  into  captivity  in  a 
foreign  land — a  captivity  which  will  be 
the  least  of  thy  calamities — if  thou  dost 
not  resolve  instantly  to  follow  me.  For 
I  have  the  power  to  conduct  thee  to  a 
place  of  safety.'  With  unusual  prompti- 
tude the  Elector  rose  from  his  seat,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  called  upon  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  whereupon  the 
Hungarian  and  his  infernal  steed  dis- 
appeared up  the  chimney." 

Professor  Biilau  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  a  plot,  in  which  the  chamber- 
lain himself  might  be  concerned, 
having  for  object  to  deliver  the 
Elector  by  stratagem  into  the  power 
of  those  enemies  into  whose  hands  he 
afterwards  fell  by  more  violent  means. 
Wiedmann  disapproved  his  prince's 
politics  as  much  as  he  was  attached 
to  his  person;  and  the  Elector,  subse- 
quently, although  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes,  was  fain  to  dismiss  him,  because 
he  found  him  too  stanch  an  Impe- 
rialist. But  of  this  Elector's  political 
acts  and  career  the  professor  proposes 
to  speak  in  a  future  volume. 

Most  of  the  chapters  having  re- 
ference to  French  history  and  persons, 
deal  more  or  less  with  strange  visions 
and  prophecies,  and  border  on  the 
supernatural,  although  matter  of  a 
more  positive  description  frequently 
intervenes.  In  these  papers  M. 
Biilau  has  availed  himself,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  Baron  Gleichen's 
Memoirs,  a  work  of  which  only  a 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  whilst 
not  more  than  fifty  of  these  passed 
through  the  booksellers'  hands.  A 
portion  of  what  they  contain  may  be 
found  in  other  memoirs,  more  widely 
known.  Gleichen  seems  to  have  been 
a  rather  credulous  person,  easy  in  his 
acceptance  of  startling  tales,  which 
M.  Biilau  translates  with  an  occa- 
sional sly  comment.  We  are  told  of 
Madame  de  la  Croix,  who  was  skilled 
in  driving  devils  ont  of  possessed 
persons,  and  who  had  the  honour  of 
operating  upon  no  less  a  person  than 
Marshal  Richelieu— also  upon  a  cer- 
tain French  consul,  whose  occupant 
fiend,  upon  ejection,  was  so  obliging 
as  to  take  the  form  of  a  Chin*  idol, 
all  gold  and  flame  colour,  and  io  i  * 
faces  at  the  company  from  b      u 
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green  baiie  curtain.  From  trivial  gos- 
sip of  this  sort,  M.  Biilau  glides  off  to 
the  philosophy  of  visions,  and  gives 
various  well- authenticated  instances, 
explicable  for  the  most  part  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  persons 
seeing  them.  Gleichen  relates,  that 
once,  in  company  at  Madame 
Necker's,  that  lady  produced  a 
letter  from  Buffon,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  certain  apparitions  then  infesting 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  which 
took  the  form  of  old  women.  Several 
men  of  letters,  indisposed  towards 
Buffon,  because  he  was  too  religious 
for  them,  made  themselves  witty  over 
his  propensity  to  believe  in  the  in- 
credible. Then  said  Count  Schom- 
berg,  who  was  present, — u  You 
know  mc  well  enough,  gentlemen,  to 
be  sure  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts ;  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  almost  every  week,  I  am 
visited  by  the  figures  of  three  old 
women,  who  rise  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed,  bow  towards  me,  and  make 
horrible  grimaces." 

"  In  like  manner,  a  certain  Tieman,  a 
friend  of  Gieichen's — and  who  was  cer- 
tainly infected  with  the  passion  for  the 
so-called  secret  sciences,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity, 
and  constantly  on  his  guard  against  de- 
ceptions of  all  kinds — beheld,  almost  in 
any  place  on  which  he  steadfastly  fixed 
his  gaze  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
a  head,  whose  eyes  and  features  were  so 
expressive  that  they  seemed  to  live.  On 
the  bloodstain  which  is  shown  in  the 
chamber  of  the  palace  at  Edinburgh, 
where  David  Rizzio  was  murdered,  he 
insisted  that  he  had  seen  a  countenauce 
horribly  distorted  by  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  the  place,  and 
the  head  always  re-appeared,  each  time 
more  frightful.  The  thing  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  by  the  working  of  imagina- 
tion, combined  perhaps  with  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  constitution  of  the  eye,  and 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  image, 
once  conceived,  is  by  no  means  astonish- 
ing." 

Nearly  every  chapter  of  the  book 
before  ns  invites  to  extract  or  com- 
ment. We  can  here  speak  but  of  one 
more,  a  short  and  lively  sketch,  en- 
titled Condamine  and  the  Convukion- 
naires.  The  latter,  we  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader,  were  a  fanatical 
sect  of  Jansenists,  whose  religious 
ceremonies  included  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures, who  dealt  in  prophecies  and 


ecstasies,  and  whose  mad  proceed- 
ings (which  some  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  physical  disease)  completely 
discredited  the  doctrine  of  Jansenism. 
Concerning  these  lunatics  or  enthu- 
siasts, M.  Biilau  derives  various  de- 
tails from  Baron  Gieichen's  work* 
and  gives  them  in  combination  with 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  French  sa- 
vant, Charles  Marie  de  la  Condamine. 
This  person — born  at  Paris  in  1701, 
and  chiefly  remembered  for  bis  exten- 
sive travels  in  Africa,  America,  and 
the  East,  and  for  his  scientific  re- 
searches with  respect  to  the  small- 
pox— was  afflicted  with  an  unbounded 
and  irrepressible  curiosity,  in  whose 
indulgence  he  was  sadly  thwarted  by 
his  deafness. 

"  When  he  saw  two  persons  conversing 
confidentially  together,  he  not  only  ap- 
proached them  in  the  most  indiscreet 
manner,  but  would  actually  take  oat  his 
hearing-trumpet,  the  better  to  listen  to 
their  discourse.  If  he  found  a  letter  upon 
the  table,  he  could  not  help  opening  and 
reading  it.  When-  M.  de  Choisenl  was 
ambassador  at  Rome,  he  one  day  found 
Condamine,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy,  seated  in  his  closet, 
turning  over  and  perusing  his  papers. 
With  grave  countenance,  and  in  a  most 
tragical  tone,  M.  de  Choiseul  informed 
him  that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  have 
him  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Bastille,  in- 
asmuch as  an  important  state  secret  was 
just  then  under  discussion,  and  that  the 
mere  probability  of  his  having  got  an 
inkling  of  it  sufficed  to  make  his  impri- 
sonment necessary,  until  such  time  as  it 
might  be  safely  divulged.  In  vain  were 
Coudamine'8  protestations  that  he  had 
read  nothing,  and  knew  nothing  :  the 
guard  was  sent  for,  a  post-chaise  was  got 
ready,  and  his  terrors  were  worked  upon 
to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present. 
It  is  related  of  Condamine  that,  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  committed  a  small  theft, 
on  purpose  to  receive  the  bastinado  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  sensation  produced  by  this 
punishment.  When  Oamiens,  the  assas- 
sin of  Louis  XV.,  was  executed,  Conda- 
mine, impelled  by  his  curiosity,  made  his 
way  not  only  through  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, and  the  ranks  of  the  troops  on 
guard,  but  into  the  circle  formed  round 
the  scaffold  by  the  executioners  from  the 
environs  of  Paris,  who  had  been  allured 
to  the  capital  by  a  spectacle  to  them  so 
interesting.  He  owed  his  admission  into 
this  honourable  assemblage  to  Chariot, 
the  Paris  executioner,  who  recognised 
him,  and  called  out  to  his  brother  pro- 
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feasors — '  Gentlemen,  make  room  for  M. 
de  la  Condamine  :  he  is  an  amateur.' 
Another  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  to  the 
effect  that,  upon  a  journey  through  Italy, 
he  came  to  a  Tillage  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
whose  church  a  wax  taper  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  and  learned,  upon  in* 
quiry,  that  the  popular  belief  was,  that 
upon  its  extinction  the  village  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  Thereupon, 
he  immediately  snatched  the  taper  and 
put  it  out ;  and  was  then  with  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
villagers." 

In  so  inquisitive  a  person  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  Convulsionnaires  natur- 
ally awakened  extreme  curiosity, 
lie  took  the  most  extraordinary 
amount  of  trouble  to  obtain  admission 
to  their  ceremonies,  then  much  im- 
peded by  the  police.  On  his  solemn 
promise  of  secrecy,  and  by  represent- 
ing himself  as  a  proselyte  anxious  to 
be  convinced,  he  was  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  strange  rites  of  these  fanatics. 
But  on  beholding  a  yonng  girl  fastened 
to  the  cross,  he  made  some  remarks, 
which  so  scandalised  the  assembly 
that  he  was  roughly  and  ignominionsly 
turned  out ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
his  entreaties,  was  never  again  toler- 
ated in  their  temples.  Finding  them 
inexorable,  he  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. 

"One  day  in  Passion- week,  Gleiehen 
found  himself  in  a  company  where  the 
conversation  turned  on  a  very  remarkable 
exhibition  which  was  to  take  place  on 
Good  Friday,  in  a  certain  assembly  of 
{onruhionnairtt.  A  young  person  was 
to  be  crucified  with  the  head  downwards. 
On  his  expressing  a  wish  to  be  present, 
a  lady  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  lawyer,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  was  connected  with 
the  ConvuUionmairtf,  and  whom  she  re- 
quested to  take  Gleiehen  with  him.  On 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  Gleiehen  met 
Condamine  at  a  house,  where  the  tame 
subject  was  broached.  Condamine  bit- 
terly lamented  his  exclusion  from  the 
Htrange  scene,  and  Gleiehen  could  net 
refrain  from  shewing  him  hie  letter  ef 
introduction,  and  making  merry  at  hie 
disappointment  Bat  as  teen  as  Conda- 
luine  learned  that  the  baron  was  perso- 
nally unknown  to  the  lawyer  to  wheat  he 
was  recommended,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
personate  Gleiehen,  and  enter  in  hit  stead. 
To  this  end,  he  implored  the  baron  to 
give  him  up  the  letter — promising  to  be- 
have discreetly,  and  rowing  eternal  grati- 
tude. Gleiehen  at  last  yielded  to  his 
importunity,  and  Condamine  fbithwllh 


called  upon  the  lawyer,  and  had  himself 
announced  under  Gleichen's  name.    He 
was  most  cordially  received:  the  lawyer 
took  him  into  his  library,  showed  him  the 
works  of  several  learned  Germans,  and 
made  inquiries  of  him  concerning  them* 
Condamine  answered  as  well  as  he  could 
— said  he  had  studied  law  under  one, 
philosophy  nnder  another,  and  played  the 
part  of  a  tolerably  well-informed  German 
traveller  so  naturally,  that  the  lawyer 
never  doubted  he  was  the  man  he  pre- 
tended to  be.    On  their  way  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, he  instructed  the  foreigner  as 
so  the  discreetness  of  deportment,  and  the 
air  of  pious  eonviotion,  it  was  essential  he 
should  assume.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  hare 
it,  the  house  to  which  they  weut  was  the 
very  same  from  which  Condamine  had  al- 
ready been  disgracefully  expelled.    The 
appearance  of  the  Evil  One  himself  could 
not  have  occasioned  greater  consternation 
than  that  of  Condamine.  The  entire  congre- 
gation thronged  around  him,  and  over- 
whelmed the  lawyer  with  reproaches,  for 
bringing    amongst   them    the    reckless 
scoffer  who  had  insulted  and  profaned 
their  mysteries*  The  poor  lawyer,  utterly 
bewildered,  repeated  again  and  again, 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
gentleman  was  a  distinguished  German, 
who  had  been  strongly  recommended  to 
him,    When  at  last  convinced  that  the 
supposed  foreigner  was  no  other  than 
Condamine,  he  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
invectives,  and  the  intruder  had  no  choice 
but  hastily  to  retreat." 

A  very  extraordinary  piece  of  bio- 
graphy—included, under  the  tide  of 
Abenteurerlcben,  in  the  miscellany  of 
anecdotes  and  sketches  terminating 
the  volume — is  too  long  for  extraction. 
"  At  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Cobiena 
by  the  French,  in  1688,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  shots  of  the  best 
gunner  in  Ehrenbreitstein  passed 
harmlessly  over  the  French  camp* 
The  man  was  arrested,  and  an  under- 
standing with  the  enemy  was  de- 
tected." The  gunner's  confession 
comprised  the  history  of  his  whole 
life,  and  a  host  of  crimes  and  adven- 
tures, some  too  strange  to  have  been 
invented,  others  connected  with  super- 
natural circumstances,  and  manifestly 
embellished  by  the  imagination  or 
superstition  of  the  narrator.  But  we 
have  done  enough  to  show  the  very 
interesting  nature  of  Professor  Bttlau's 
work,  and  we  shall  look  with  curiosity 
for  the  appearance  of  his  second 
volume* 
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On  doit  de»  tgards  mux  Thrant:  mix  morti rito  qut  la  veriW 


The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
an  event  so  sudden,  so  unexpected, 
and  so  distressing,  that  it  excited  a 
qniversal  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the 
British  heart,  and  stilled  for  a  season 
every  voice  but  that  of  melancholy 
among  the  immense  multitudes  to 
whom  his  public  career  had  made  him 
known.  It  stifled,  daring  the  first 
paroxysm  of  grief,  even  the  load  wail 
of  national  distress :  it  obliterated  the 
deep  lines  of  party  distinction:  it 
caused  to  be  forgotten  the  more  pain- 
ful feelings  of  extinguished  confidence. 
All  classes  hastened  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  eminent  statesman  who  lay 
extended  on  the  bed  of  premature 
death.  His  early  companions,  his 
noonday  friends,  his  evening  admirers, 
were  alike  found  at  his  gate.  The 
bitter  words,  the  averted  gaze,  the 
withheld  hand,  which  bad  so  painfully 
marked  the  estrangement  of  recent 
years,  were  forgotten.  Such  were  the 
crowds  which  surrounded  his  dwell- 
ing that  the  aid  of  the  police  was 
required  to  prevent  the  anxious  mul- 
titude from  disturbing  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  dying  statesman.  In  the 
list  of  those  who  formed  part  of  the 
throng  were  to  be  found  the  highest 
and  noblest  in  the  land,  of  all  parties 
and  shades  of  opinion ;  from  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  shared  in  the  profound 
grief  of  royalty,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, over  whose  aged  checks  tears 
rolled,  to  the  humblest  citizen  of  the 
metropolis,  who  felt  that  a  social,  almost 
a  domestic  loss  was  impending  over  all. 
It  is  well  that  it  was  so.  We  shared 
in  the  general  emotion,  and  felt  proud 
of  our  country  at  seeing  that,  in  such  a 
moment,  the  divisions  of  time  were 
forgotten;  that  the  universal  feeling 
was  with  the  widowed  consort,  the 
mourning  relatives ;  and  that  even  the 
strongest  passions  which  can  agitate 
the  human  breast  were  stilled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
There  is  a  time  for  sorrow,  and  there 
is  a  time  for  justice.  There  is  a  sea- 
son for  sympathy  with  the  agonised 


hearts  of  mourning  relatives,  and  there 
is  a  season  for  calm  reflection  on  the 
acts  of  public  men.  Death  at  once 
renders  them  the  province  of  history. 
The  power  of  the  dead  over  passing 
events  is  at  an  end.  No  more  will 
their  voice  be  heard  in  admiring 
senates ;  no  more  will  their  decisions 
be  looked  to  by  expectant  nations. 
But  to  history  they  will  never  be  lost. 
Their  deeds  for  good  or  for  evil  are 
imperishable:  they  are  transmitted 
as  an  inheritance,  not  only  to  their 
family,  but  to  their  country.  By  their 
country  they  are  and  must  be  judged. 
History  sums  up  the  evidence;  but 
the  verdict  is  in  the  end  given  by  the 
nation,  and  theirs  is  the  voice  of  ages. 
The  more  illustrious  public  men  have 
been,  the  more  shining  their  path,  the 
more  unbounded  their  power,  the  more 
indelible  their  acts,  the  more  essential 
is  it  that  a  just  verdict  should  be  re- 
turned on  their  conduct;  and  their 
career  held  up  as  an  example  to  be 
followed,  or  a  beacon  to  be  avoided, 
by  future  ages. 

Never  did  a  statesman  leave  this 
earthly  scene,  whose  actions  have 
been  the  subject  at  once  of  more 
unbounded  eulogium  and  of  more 
impassioned  invective,  than  he  whose 
premature  end  the  nation  has  re- 
cently deplored.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  and  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  his  case,  the  eulogium  has 
come  from  those  who,  down  to  within 
a  few  years  of  the  close  of  his  career, 
were  his  political  opponents,  the  in- 
vective from  those  who  till  the  same 
period  were  his  admirers  and  friends. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  what  this 
strange,  and  at  first  sight  inexplica- 
ble, mutation  in  the  language  of  parties 
has  been  owing :  the  mutation  in  the 
statesman  himself  has  done  the  whole. 
He  changed  sides,  and  the  parties 
mutually  shifted  their  language  ac- 
cordingly. Bnt  that  very  circum- 
stance, joined  to  the  recent  period  in 
which  the  change,  with  all  its  mo- 
mentous consequences,  has  taken  place, 
may  well  inspire  distrust  as  to  opinions 
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expressed  on  either  side  in  the  first 
burst  of  gratitude  for  unanticipated 
support,  or  indignation  for  unexpect- 
ed desertion ;  and  inspire  ourselves 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility under  which  we  approach  so 
delicate  a  subject,  and  endeavour 
honestly,  and  under  a  strong  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  sfeer  betwixt  the 
two  extremes  of  flattery  and  reproba- 
tion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  says  the  one  party, 
is  the  most  illustrious  example  that 
ever  appeared  of  the  sacrifice  of  self 
to  the  public  good — of  the  voluntary 
incurring  an  estrangement  of  all 
others  the  most  painful  to  a  states- 
man who  had  long  been  looked  to  as 
the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  from  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  patriotic  duty. 
He  has  done  this  on  more  than  one 
occasion :  he  has  twice  incurred  this 
penalty,  it  forms  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  career,  it  embittered  his 
life,  but  it  should  immortalise  his 
memory.  At  first  bred  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  the  school  of  Perceval  and 
Eldon,  albeit  returned  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  specially  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Protestant  Supremacy, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sever  these  con- 
nections, and  join  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  supporting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  when  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  old  system  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  empire  imperatively 
required  the  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions founded  on  difference  of  belief. 
Albeit  bound  to  the  Conservative 
party  by  the  strongest  bonds  which 
can  attach  public  men  to  each  other— 
the  bond  of  a  long  contest,  gallantly 
maintained  for  years  together  against 
the  Reform  Bill — he  did  not  scruple  to 
never  these  ties,  and  coalesce  with  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  great  measure  of 
emancipating  the  chief  articles  of 
hnman  subsistence  from  the  tax 
hitherto  levied  upon  them  for  the  be- 
hoof of  a  single  and  limited  portion  of 
the  community.  In  these  sacrifice*, 
which  alone  have  occasioned  the  divi- 
sions of  opinion  regarding  him,  there 
was  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  life  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  there  was  the 
sacrifice  of  that  which  chiefly  renders 
life  dear— the  esteem  of  friends,  the 
bonds  of  party,  what  the  world  calls 
the  feelings  of  honour.    The  greater 


therefore  was  the  merit  of  the  states- 
man, who  gallantly  threw  himself 
into  the  breach  when  danger  was 
at  its  height,  from  a  deep  sense  of 
public  duty;  and  the  obloquy  with 
which  he  was  assailed  at  the  time  by 
the  party  whose  principles,  when  no 
longer  tenable,  he  abandoned,  should 
be  the  measure  of  the  gratitude  with 
which  he  ought  to  be  regarded  by  every 
subsequent  age  of  his  country. 

The  Protectionists  argue  after  a 
different  manner,  and  even  the  least 
intemperate  amongst  them  are  actu- 
ated by  the  following  views — Public 
men  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy 
are  not  returned  to  Parliament,  or 
placed  in  power,  merely  in  order  that 
they  may  adopt  their  own  views  of 
public  measures,  or  veer  about  with 
the  changes  in  their  own  ideas  of 
what  is  for  the  public  good.  They 
are  placed  in  the  Senate,  they  are 
elevated  to  power,  because  their 
opinions  upon  the  whole  coincide 
with  those  of  the  constituents  whom 
they  represent,  and  whose  interests 
are  intrusted  to  their  defence.  With- 
out going  the  length  of  affirming  that 
they  are  bound  on  every  question  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  these  consti- 
tuents— admitting  that  they  are  re- 
presentatives, not  delegates — it  may 
yet  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  on  the 
great  and  leading  questions  which 
were  at  issue  in  their  election,  and 
for  espousing  a  particular  side  in 
which  they  were  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  constituency,  no  com- 
promise or  abandonment  of  principle 
is  admissible.  Great  latitude  of  con- 
duct is  allowed  to  a  general  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  national  army ;  but 
it  was  never  supposed  that  any  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  how  urgent 
soever,  could  authorise  him  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  The  unanimous 
opinion  of  men  has  stamped  with 
reprobation  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious generals  of  modern  times, 
Marlborough  and  Key,  who  succes- 
sively, in  a  crisis  of  their  countries' 
fate,  abandoned  their  colours  without 
surrendering  their  power.  What 
honour  demands  in  such  circum- 
stances is  quite  plain  —  resign  your 
appointments,  retire  into  private 
life.  Yon  thus  become  again  a  free 
agent;  and  if  yon  then  espouse  the 
opposite  side,  yon  abandon  no  trust, 
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you  violate  no  duty ;  and  yon  may 
rise  again  to  supreme  power  without 
any  loss  of  public  or  private  character, 
whatever  imputations  may  be  cast 
on     your     consistency.       If    ever 
there  were  cases  in  which  duty  and 
honour  alike  called  for  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  these  principles,  they  were 
the  two  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
successively  changed   sides — for  the 
one  related  to  a  matter  of  conscien- 
tious religious  conviction,  on  which 
his  opinion,  in  unison  with  that  of 
his  constituents,  had  been  decidedly 
pronounced  from  his  earliest  years; 
and  the  other  to  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  a  great  and  important 
class  in  the  community,  who  had  not 
merely  returned  him  to  Parliament, 
but  elevated  him  to  the  Premiership, 
to  uphold  their  principles  and  main- 
tain their  interests.    He  abandoned 
both,  and  he  did  so  on  both  occasions 
without  surrendering  his  power,  or 
divesting  himself  of  his  trust.      On 
the  contrary,  he  made  use  of  that 
very  power  to  betray  that  very  trust. 
It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  conformity 
with  one  or  other  of  these  views — to 
present    him    either   as    an     heroic 
patriot,  or  as  a  treacherous  leader, 
to  a  numerous  and  assenting  class  of 
readers ;  and  the  annalists  of  these 
times,  according  as  they  incline  to  the 
Free  Trade  or  Protection  side  of  the 
question,  will  probably  adopt  one  or 
other  of  them.    But  all  such  pictures 
are  onesided,  and  therefore  fallacious. 
Men  are  neither  such  angels  as  those 
who  have,  or  suppose  themselves  to 
have,  been  benefited  by  them,  repre- 
sent, nor  such  devils  as  those  whom 
they  have  injured,  or  who  think  them- 
selves injured,  suppose.  Characters  of 
imperfect  goodness  are  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Secondary  and  adoptive  minds  much 
oftener  work  out  great  changes  for 
good  or  for  evil  than  original  and 
creative  ones.     The  reason  is,  that 
they  embrace  the  opinions  of  others, 
when  the  change  these  have  effected 
in  public  opinion  has  been  rendered 
so  considerable  that  it  has  become 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  practice ; 
and  thus  they  are  considered  as  their 
authors,  or  at  least  obtain  the  praise  or 
blame  due  to  such.    They  are  not  the 
discoverers  of  the  steam-engine,  but 


the  persons  who  apply  it  on  tin 
greatest  scale  to  machinery ;  not  the 
Watts,  but  the  Cromptons  or  Ark* 
wrights  of  political  science.  The 
unbounded  praise  from  one  party, 
the  unmeasuredobloquyfrom  another, 
which  they  incur,  are  equally  re- 
moved from  the  just  decision  of 
impartial  judgment.  These  belong  to 
the  warm  feelings  of  party  conflict, 
the  ulcerated  wounds  of  individual 
injury ;  not  the  dispassionate  survey 
of  political  justice.  Fully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  not  pre- 
tending to  be  able  entirely  to  eradi- 
cate from  our  minds  the  memory  of  a 
conflict  in  which  we  have  borne  a 
part,  we  shall  yet  make  the  attempt 
to  speak  of  an  illustrious  opponent, 
now  no  more,  with  equity,  and  cha- 
racterise the  dead  in  the  spirit  which 
befits  those  who  have  so  recently 
been  reminded  of  the  changes  of  mor- 
tality. 

As  we  must,  in  the  coarse  of  this 
survey,  come  upon  ground  in  which 
there  will  be  great  division  of  opinion, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  commencing 
with  some  points  in  which  all  are 
agreed ;  and  we  do  this  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  that  in  praise  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  we  have  to  direct  public 
attention  to  many  points  of  excellence 
in  his  earlier  career,  which  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  vehemence  of 
party  laudation  of  the  great  changes 
by  which  its  close  was  marked. 

It  may  now  appear  an  inconsider- 
able, but  it  is  in  truth  no  smalTmerit, 
in  a  statesman  to  have  first  intro- 
duced the  system  of  Police  into  the 
British  islands.  We  have  become  of 
late  years  so  familiar  with  this  useful 
and  necessary  arm  of  government, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  both  the 
difficulty  with  which  its  first  introduc- 
tion was  attended,  and  the  obligation 
we  owe  to  the  statesman  who  first 
braved  the  obloquy  consequent  on 
the  attempt.  Self-government  has 
long  been  the  boast  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race;  it  is  interwoven  with 
their  habits,  their  traditions,  their 
affections :  it  used  to  be  their  boast, 
which  was  repeated  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  that  the  parish 
constable's  baton  could  effect  that,  in 
England,  for  which  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  would  scarcely  suffice  on 
the  Continent.    Tb&  unpaid  magis- 
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tracy,  the  citizen  constable,  were  in 
every  mouth.  However  safe  and 
effective  the  system  once  was  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England,  none  need 
be  told  how  entirely  inapplicable  ithad 
for  long  become  to  the  huge  masses  of 
discontented  people  who  soon  came  to 
be  assembled  in  our  great  towns  and 
chief  manufacturing  districts,  and 
still  more  in  the  neighbouring  island, 
where  all  attempts  at  self-government 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
fierce  passions  and  recklessness  of  blood 
characterising  the  Celtic  race.  New 
social  circumstances  had  arisen,  which 
imperatively  called  for  new  institu- 
tions; but  they  could  not  be  intro- 
duced without  doing  violence  to  an- 
cient ideas,  and  shocking  respectable 
though  antiquated  feelings.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  early  in  his  career  as  a  practical 
statesman,  had  both  the  merit  to 
have  discerned  the  necessity  of  a 
change,  and  the  courage  to  face  the 
obloquy  consequent  on  its  introduc- 
tion. He  introduced  that  admirable 
force  the  Irish  police,  which  for  long 
bore  the  significant  sobriquet  of 
"  Peelers  ;"  and  he  organised  and  set 
on  foot  the  London  Metropolitan 
Police  force.  Immense  was  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  these  changes  ex- 
cited, especially  among  the  half-ruffian 
classes  whose  violence  they  were  to 
coerce  in  both  islands.  More  than 
oue  bloody  affray  in  Ireland,  and  a 
desperate  pitched  battle  with  the 
Metropolitan  blackguards  in  London, 
were  required  to  show  their  necessity, 
and  demonstrate  their  efficiency.  Now, 
however,  the  utility  of  these  changes 
is  generally  recognised;  they  have 
gradually  been  adopted  in  all  the 
great  cities  and  most  of  the  populous 
districts  in  Great  Britain;  they  are 
universally  established  by  Government 
authority  in  the  neighbouring  island ; 
collision  with  the  military  has  been  in- 
deed comparatively  rare ;  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  powerful  aid  this 
furnished  to  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
safe  passago  of  the  nation  through 
the  perilous  and  trying  times  which 
have  since  occurred,  is  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  be  ascribed. 

The  great  changes  in  our  crtjhxal 
uw  which  have  distinguished  ov 
times  cannot  be  ascribed,  in  the  tot 
instance,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel:  their 
introduction  belongs  to  Sir  Strand 


Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
Lord  Brougham.  But  Sir  Robert  had 
the  merit,  and,  situated  as  he  was,  it 
was  a  very  great  one,  of  apprehending 
the  necessity,  from  the  increasing 
humanity  of  the  age,  of  embracing 
their  principles,  and  of  carrying  them 
into  practice  in  a  safe  and  cautions 
manner.  He  introduced  acts  of  par- 
liament, during  almost  every  session 
while  he  was  Home  Secretary,  which 
successively  took  away  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  the  cases  where  the 
severity  of  that  terrible  penalty  was 
most  complained  of.  So  largely  has 
the  new  system  been  since  carried  into 
execution,  that  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
present  Government,  that  since  1841 
no  person  has  been  executed  in  the 
British  islands  but  for  deliberate  and 
cold-blooded  murder.  This  change  is 
immense  —  it  is  in  unison  with  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature — and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  being  the  first  statesman 
who  carried  the  principles  of  humanity 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
into  practice.  It  is  unhappily  too 
well  known — the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment too  clearly  attest  it — that  this 
new  system,  so  far  from  having  been 
followed  by  the  promised  redactions 
of  crime,  has  been  attended  by  a  great 
and  most  alarming  increase.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  disheartening,  the  in- 
crease has  been  greatest  in  those  offen- 
ces, such  as  robbery  and  forgery,  in 
which  the  capital  punishment  informer 
times  was  most  frequently  enforced ; 
and  it  has  been  greater  in  the  edu- 
cated than  the  uneducated  classes  of 
the  community.  Bat  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
system  is  erroneous,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  does  not  deserve  the 
lasting  thanks  of  his  country  for 
having  introduced  it  into  practice. 
Its  failure  to  check  crime  hitherto  has 
arisen  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
providing  proper  secondary  punish- 
ments; from  the  vast  increase  of 
suffering  and  destitution  among  the 
labouring  classes,  which  the  new 
Monetary  and  Free-Trade  systems 
have  occasioned,  and  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  transportation  among 
male  offenders,  from  the  inexplicable 
neglect  of  Government  in  sending  out, 
at  the  public  expense,  an  adequate 
number  of  untainted  emigrants  of 
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both  sexes,  to  neutralise  and  retain 
within  proper  bounds  the  stream  of 
depravity  conducted  away  from  the 
parent  state. 

As  Home  Secretary,  during  the 
many  years  he  held  that  important 
office,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  merits  were 
of  a  very  high  order.  Patient  and 
laborious,  he  was  constantly  to  be 
found  at  his  post ;  conscientious  and 
scrupulous,  he  devoted  the  powers 
of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind  to 
the  discharge  of  its  momentous 
duties;  indefatigable  in  investiga- 
tion, he  often  took  upon  himself  the 
duties  both  of  council  and  judge 
in  the  melancholy  cases  then  much 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  when 
the  life  of  a  criminal  was  referred 
to  the  mercy  of  the  crown  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  had  not  the  decision  and 
moral  courage  by  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  so  honourably  distin- 
guished in  that  responsible  office; 
but  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in  the 
conscientious  and  faithful  discharge 
of  its  momentous  duties,  or  the 
activity  with  which  he  prosecuted 
any  feasible  plans  of  amelioration 
which  were  suggested  in  its  numerous 
departments. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  a 
still  higher  meed  of  praise  may  be 
awarded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the 
able,  unflinching,  and  uncompromising 
resistance  which  he  offered  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  There  is  no  part  of  his 
career  upon  which  his  biographer  will 
dwell  with  such  unmixed  satisfaction 
as  this,  because  there  is  none  on  which 
all  parties  are  now  so  entirely  agreed. 
In  making  this  observation,  we  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  all  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  Reform  Act  has  proved 
an  evil.  We  know  that  many  regard 
it  as  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment, and  think  that,  but  for  it,  the 
British  constitution  would  infallibly 
have  been  overturned  during  the 
moral  earthquakes  in  Europe  which 
followed  the  French  revolution  of 
1848.  But  even  those  who  think  so 
will,  if  they  have  a  particle  of  candour 
in  their  breasts,  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  in 
resisting  the  measure,  holding  the 
opinions  that  he  did  regarding  it,  was 
a  model  of  firmness,  ability,  and 
patriotic   devotion.      The   party  of 


which  he  was  the  head,  once  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  had  been 
cast  down,  by  the  elections  of  Jane 
183 1 ,  to  an  hundred  members.  Public 
excitement  was  at  its  height;  the 
press,  with  one  or  two  honourable 
exceptions,  was  unanimous  on  the 
popular  side;  the  brickbat  and  the 
bludgeon  were  generally  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  argument;  and  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  torrent  was  not 
only  universally  stigmatised  as  a 
public  enemy,  but  ran  no  small  per- 
sonal risk  if  brought  in  public  into 
contact  with  the  populace.  In  these 
circumstances,  which  to  an  ordinary 
observer  appeared  all  but  desperate, 
and  were  generally  considered  in  the 
country  as  such,  he  gallantly  main- 
tained the  contest  at  the  head  of  his 
small  but  devoted  band  of  adherents ; 
and,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  protracted 
the  discussion  of  the  measure  which, 
in  so  vital  a  particular,  was  to  change 
the  constitution.  Much  was  gained 
by  this  intrepid  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted stand :  the  £50  tenant  clause, 
by  which  alone  a  semblance  of 
equality  was  preserved  between  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  classes  in 
the  Reformed  Parliament,  was  due 
to  his  exertions.  But,  above  all,  that 
was  gained  which,  in  revolutionary 
contests,  is  of  paramount  importance 
— Time.  During  the  year  and  a  half, 
from  1st  March  1831  to  21st  Septem- 
ber 1832,  that  the  contest  lasted,  the 
nation  had  leisure  in  some  degree  to 
regain  its  senses.  The  daily  discus- 
sions which  went  on  regarding  it, 
during  that  long  period,  opened  the 
eyes  of  many,  but  above  all  of  its 
promoters  in  the  cabinet,  to  its  dan- 
gerous tendency.  Incalculable  were 
the  effects  of  this  delay.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  breathing- time  gained — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cooling  season 
afforded  to  an  overheated  nation — the 
consequences  could  not  have  been 
other  than  fatal  to  Great  Britain. 
Had  the  Reform  Bill  been  driven 
through  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
become  law  in  three  months,  as  the  new 
constitution  was  in  France  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  not  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Whig  Ministry  could  have 
prevented  the  country  from  being  com- 
pletely revolutionised.  The  six  points 
of  the  Charter  would  have  become 
law  ere  1831  had  closed,  as  certainly 
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as  the  Rights  of  Man  did  in  France, 
in  August  1789.  Long  ere  this  we 
should  have  been  crushed  under  a 
military  despotism  of  democratic  crea- 
tion, and  the  very  name  of  freedom 
have  perished  in  the  empire,  from  the 
effect  of  the  passions  which  its  parti- 
sans had  excited.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
got, that,  if  the  nation  has  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  protected  free 
discussion  since  that  period,  it  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time 
gained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Conservative  minority  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reform  Bill;  and  that 
we  owe  to  their  exertions  the  liberty 
we  have  ourselves  enjoyed  in  dis- 
cussing bis  later  measures. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  evinced  great  moral 
courage,  which  strangely  and  pain- 
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England,  from  the  spoliation  with 
which  it  was  menaced;  and  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  both  establishments  form 
one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of 
his  career. 

Still  more  creditable  to  him  was  the 
resolution  which  he  displayed  in  1842, 
when  the  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  fearful  disaster  in  the  Coord 
Cabul  Pass,  and  the  entire  expulsion 
of  our  troops  from  Affghanistan. 
This  calamity,  unparalleled  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  which  alone  in  modern 
times  recalls  the  destruction  of  Varus's 
legions,  was  not,  it  is  well- known,  in 
any  degree  to  be  imputed  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  neither  refused  the 
subsidy  of  £50,000  a-year  to  Dost 
Mahommed,  which  would  have  con- 
verted him  into  a  willing  ally ;  nor 
plunged  without  adequate  regard  to 


fully  contrasts  with  his  vacillation  of  his  communications  into  the  Affghan- 
opinion  on  other  subjects.  His  return  istan  expedition ;  nor  was  implicated 
from  Rome  and  ready  assumption  of    in  the  unhappy  appointment  of  mili- 


the  helm  in  December  1884,  when  the 
eyes  of  William  IV.  were  first  opened 
to  the  effects  of  the  measure,  which  he 
had  exerted  the  whole  power  of  the 
Crown  to  force  through  the  House  of 


tary  chiefs,  whose  inefficiency  and 
want  of  foresight  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disaster.  He  inherited 
these  seeds  of  evil  from  his  predeces- 
sors :  he  merely  came  into  power  in 


Peers,  was  an  eminent  example  of    time  to  reap  the  harvest  of  ruin  which 


this  quality,  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant in  a  statesman.  To  say  that 
his  efforts  were  unavailing,  that  his 
Ministry  was  of  short  duration,  and 
that  he  was  soon  defeated  and  forced 
to  resign  by  the  Lichfield  House  com- 
pact, is  no  detraction  from  his  merits 
on  this  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
constitutes  their  highest  panegyric; 
for  it  demonstrates  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  coalition  to 
which  the  Reform  Bill  had  given  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
affords,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the 
moral  resolution  which  prompted  Sir 


their  measures  had  prepared.  But 
when  the  catastrophe  did  arrive,  he 
met  it  in  a  noble  spirit.  There  was 
neither  timidity  nor  vacillation  in  his 
measures.  Though  our  Indian  empire 
was  at  the  time,  and  had  been  for 
two  years,  involved  in  hostilities  with 
China,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
he  boldly  fronted  the  difficulties  which 
the  double  strain,  so  imprudently  in- 
curred, on  its  resources  had  rendered 
unavoidable.  The  Income  Tax  was 
relmposed,  and  how  objectionable 
soever  as  a  peace  impost,  and  a  part 
of  our  ordinary  finance  system,  no 


Robert  Peel  to  undertake  the  task  of    one  can  doubt  that,  at  that  juncture — 


governing  the  country  in  its  face.  His 
subsequent  career,  at  the  head  of  a 
now  greatly  increased  body  of  snp- 
porters,  down  to  1841,  when  he  was 
restored  to  power  by  the  general  coali- 
tion of  the  great  interests  in  the  nation, 
against  the  Free-Trade  measures  of  the 
Whig  Ministry,  was  distinguished  by 
the  same  perseverance,  caution,  and 
patriotic  devotion.  To  his  efforts 
during  that  period  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  the 


involved  in  a  double  war  in  Asia,  and 
with  our  Indian  empire  menaced  with 
destruction— such  a  measure  was  both 
wise  and  necessary.  The  land  and 
sea  forces  of  the  empire,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  degree  of 
weakness  by  the  Reform  clamour,  and 
the  want  of  resolution  in  the  preceding 
Administrations,  were  considerably 
augmented ;  a  new  spirit  was  infused 
into  our  generals  by  the  conviction 
that  they  would  be  supported  if  they 
did  their  duty ;  and  with  noble  mag- 


Irish  church,  and  the  whole  of  that  of    nanimity  an  expedition  was  a  second 
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time  attempted  against  the  scene  of 
oar  former  disasters  in  Cabal,  at  the 
very  time  that  hostilities  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  and  a  much  improved 
,   plan  of  operations,  were  undertaken 

\J  against  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
consequences  are  well  known,  and 
form,  if  the  era  of  Wellington  in 
Europe  is  excepted,  the  brightest 
chapter  in  the  military  history  of 
Great  Britain.  Both  expeditions 
were  successful :  the  Kyber  Pass  was 
forced,  Ghuznee  taken,  Cabul  cap- 

\/      tared,  at  the  very  time  that  Nankin 

was  threatened,  and  the  formidable 

#  Tartar  force  destroyed  on  the  great 

\/  river  of  China — and  the  prodigy  was 
exhibited  to  an  astonished  world  of 
a  single  Delhi  Gazette  announcing 
the  capture  of  Cabul  in  the  heart, 
and  the  submission  of  the   Chinese 

V  empire  in  the  farthest  extremity  of 
Asia. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
when  at  the  head  of  affairs  from  1842 
to  1846,  was  eminently  pacific,  and 
marked  by  the  caution  and  delibera- 
tion by  which,  in  that  important  branch 
of  the  public  service,  the  Conservative 
party  have  long  been  distinguished. 
We  may  estimate  the  importance  of 
such  a  system  by  the  continual  tur- 
moil in  which  we  have  been  kept,  and 
the  narrow  escapes  from  serious 
dangers  we  have  made,  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  direction.  With  the 
\J  exception  of  the  wars  in  China  and 
Afghanistan — for  which  he  was  no- 
ways responsible,  as  they  were  be- 
queathed to  him  in  a  most  untoward 
state  by  his  predecessors — he  main- 
tained peace  with  all  the  world.  He  did 
more — he  never  even  endangered  it, 
lie  entirely  abandoned  the  system  of 
bullying  small  powers,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  revolution  in  great  ones, 
which  had  so  long  been  pursued  by 
his  Whig  predecessors.  He  never 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a 
European  war,  on  account  of  incon- 
siderable private  claims  by  British 
subjects  on  foreign  potentates ;  nor 
did  he  induce  a  general  convulsion 
over  the  whole  civilised  world,  by 
stretching  the  right  hand  of  amity  to 
Continental  Liberals,  when  engaged 
in  projects  of  insurrection  against  their 
respective  governments.  "  Live  and 
let  live  "  was  his  principle  in  foreign 
policy.  He  took  care  of  Great  Britain, 
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and  let  foreign  nations  take  care  of 
themselves.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  stability  of  his  Administration 
depended  upon  spreading  the  seeds  of 
discontent  and  disturbance  in  all  the 
adjoining  states.  He  sent  no  noble- 
men to  the  Continent  on  roving  com- 
missions, to  promote  reform  by  moral 
force  in  agitated  countries,  where 
their  inhabitants  were  dreaming  only 
of  physical  convulsion.  He  was  not 
the  O'Connell  of  European  revolution. 
When  a  war  with  the  United  States 
was  threatened,  by  the  claims  which 
the  American  Government  advanced 
to  the  Maine  territory,  he  avoided  the 
difficulty,  and  yet  upheld  the  honour 
of  his  country,  by  a  compromise  which, 
although  less  favourable  to  Great 
Britain  than  it  is  now  known  it  should 
have  been,  was  perhaps  the  best 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  adopted .  The  honour  of  England 
was  never  impaired  in  his  hands  in 
any  transactions  with  foreign  powers; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  simply 
abstaining  from  interference  with 
foreign  states,  and  letting  them 
manage  their  internal  affairs  in  their 
own  way,  he  entirely  regained  the 
confidence  of  the  European  cabinets. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long,  and  with 
unmixed  satisfaction,  on  the  bright 
parts  of  the  portrait,  because  we  have 
colours  of  a  very  different  hue  to 
mingle  with  them.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  preserve  that 
equanimity  in  censure  which  his  pre- 
sent eulogists  are  far  from  doing  in 
praise;  and  strive,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  ascribe  the  errors  we  mast 
point  oat,  to  the  force  of  external 
circumstances,  or  causes  incidental  to 
the  period  in  which  Sir  R.  Peel  lived, 
rather  than  to  faults  directly  imputable 
to  himself. 

The  first  grand  error  into  which  he 
fell— and  which  we  consider  as  by  far 
the  greatest  of  his  whole  life,  because  it 
was  the  parent  of  all  the  others — was 
the  report  of  the  committee,  in  1819, 
on  monetary  affairs,  on  which  the 
famous  bill,  compelling  the  Bank  to 
resume  cash  payments,  was  founded. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this,  like  all  the 
other  errors  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  life,  arose 
from  his  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of 
his  political  opponents,  and  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  himself  had  been 
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bred.  His  father,  the  first  Sir  Robert, 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  credit  system ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  he  was  so,  for  under 
it  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  Mr  Peel  was  placed  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  chair  of  the 
committee,  of  which  Government  had 
the  appointment,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  a  check  on  Mr  Huskisson 
and  the  bullionists,  who  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  endeavours  to  win 
over  converts  to  their  side ;  and,  ever 
since  1810,  had  never  ceased  to  urge 
the  immediate  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  But  young  Peel  speedily 
fell  a  victim  to  their  fascination ;  and 
he  not  only  kept  no  check  upon  them, 
bnt  became  their  strongest  supporter. 
As  chairman  he  drew,  or  at  least 
concurred  in,  the  famous  report 
— the  foundation  of  the  bill  of  1819, 
ordering  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, and  which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  his  whole  subsequent  career 
iu  domestic  legislation. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  Times  news- 
paper—perhaps the  ablest  of  the  jour- 
nals which  now  support  that  side—this 
measure  has  doubled  the  value  of 
money,  for  it  has  made  one  sovereign 
worth  two  sovereigns.  Without  going 
£o  great  a  length  in  our  estimate  of 
its  effects,  it  may  at  least  with  safety 
bo  affirmed,  that  it  has  added  fifty 
per  cent  to  its  value.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  of  grain  for  twenty  years 
before,  and  twenty  years  after  the 
change,  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  that  point.  Combined  with  Free 
Trade,  it  has  now  lowered  prices,  on 
an  average  of  years,  a  half— in  other 
words,  doubled  the  weight  of  debt, 
and  halved  the  remuneration  of  in- 
dustry, on  an  average  of  years,  over 
the  whole  country.  It  has  rendered 
the  public  debt  of  £800,000,000  in 
reality  £1,600,000,000:  ithasewelled 
the  thousand  millions  of  private  debt 
into  two  thousand  millions.  It  has 
rendered  our  taxation  of  fifty  millions 
annually,  equal  in  weight  to  one  hun- 
dred millions  at  the  old  prices.  In  a 
<•<  i nn try  engaged  in  such  extensive  un- 
dertakings, and  so  dependent  on  that 
must  sensitive  of  created  things,  credit, 
for  its  support,  as  Great  Britain,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  anything  bo  well 
calculated  to  spread  ruin  and  desola- 


tion so  generally  through  the  people 
as  this  fatal  step. 

Its  effect  in  doubling  the  weight  of 
debt,  public  and  private,  and  halving 
—  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Free  Trade — the  remuneration  of  in- 
dustry, at  least  to  rural  labourers, 
great  and  serious  as  it  has  been,  has 
proved  the  least  of  the  many  evils 
which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  it. 
By  lowering  prices  in  every  depart- 
ment over  the  whole  country,  it  ren- 
dered the  indirect  taxes  unproductive, 
and  induced  that  constant  clamour,  on 
the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  parti- 
cular trades,  to  get  the  taxes  removed 
which  pressed  on  them,  which  has  in- 
volved the  nation  ever  since  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  extinguished  the  sink- 
ing fund — which,  had  it  been  let  alone, 
would  have  paid  off  the  whole  public 
debt  by  the  year  1845— and,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  added  £27,000,000  to  the 
National  Debt;  over  and  above  all  in 
that  time  paid  off  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  It  has 
spread  embarrassment  and  bankruptcy 
so  far  through  all  those  dependent  on 
the  land,  that  two- thirds  of  our  landed 
proprietors  are  notoriously  insolvent ; 
and  the  nation,  when  blessed  with  a 
fine  harvest,  has  come  to  import  from 
a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  its  annual  sub- 
sistence from  foreign  states,  although, 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  self-supporting. 
It  has  reduced  the  price  of  food  a  half, 
but  it  has  lowered  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  by  reason  of 
the  numerous  bankruptcies  among  the 
employers,  and  the  diminished  work 
for  the  employed.  It  has  induced 
that  terrible  instability  in  mercantile 
transactions,  and  those  ruinous  mone- 
tary crises  which  have  now  become  of 
periodic  occurrence,  though  unknown 
before  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, and  which  never  occur  without 
destroying  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  whole  commercial  capital  in  the 
empire.  It  engendered  that  over- 
whelming influence  of  die  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy, and  general  suffering  of  the 
industrious  classes,  which  issued  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  inspiring  the  money 
power  with  the  desire,  and  giving 
them  the  means,  of  obtaining  the 
government  of  the  state,  and  by  fill- 
ing the  industrious  classes  with  that 
restless  desire  of  change,  which  never 
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fails  to  accompany  long-continued  and 
general  suffering  By  vesting  power 
in  the  moneyed  and  mercantile  classes, 
through  the  Reform  Act,  it  brought 
on  that  series  of  class  legislative  mea- 
sures, which  have  gone  so  far  to  en- 
danger the  colonial  empire,  and  de- 
stroy the  national  independence  of 
4*reat  Britain.  AIL  the  evils  under 
which  we  are  now  labouring  may,  by 
a  demonstrable  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  be  traced  back  to  that  one 
fatal  deviation  from  Mr  Pitt's  protec- 
tive policy,  under  which  the  nation 
had  so  marvellously  prospered  during 
the  war. 

Although  not  entertaining  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  all  these  evils  have 
arisen  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mone- 
tary policy,  we  disclaim  all  intention 
of  ascribing  interested  motives  to  him 
in  adopting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  conduct  or  life  which  argues  a  self- 
ish character,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it 
was  of  great  and  public  objects  only. 
Possessed  of  immense  wealth,  he  made 
a  noble  use  of  it.  Covetous  of  renown, 
he  was  altogether  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar appetite  for  money.  lie  never 
made  a  shilling  in  the  public  service ; 
he  spent  far  more  in  office  than  he  ever 
received  from  it.  His  relations  were 
provided  for ;  but  it  was  for  the  most 
part  from  the  facilities  which  his  own 
fortune  afforded,  not  by  quartering 
them  in  brigades  on  the  public  service. 
In  the  distribution  of  patronage  he  was 
not  only  liberal,  but  ultra-liberal :  the 
principal  fault  to  be  found  with  it  was, 
that  he  gave  far  too  much  to  bis  oppo- 
nents, and  reserved  too  little  for  his 
own  supporters.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  man  who  acted  thns, 
and  whose  conduct  was  so  much  the 
reverse  of  interested,  was  influenced 
by  selfish  motives  in  the  course  which 
he  adopted  in  monetary  matters  and 
free  trade.  And  we  adhere  to  this 
opinion,  even  although  the  effect  of 
those  measures  undoubtedly  was  to 
increase  his  own  fortune  from  one 
million  to  two  millions. 

But  although  we  sincerely  and  gladly 
absolve  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  all  self- 
ish or  unworthy  motives  in  the  mone- 
tary measures  which  he  introduced, 
we  cannot  absolve  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  swayed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  gold  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the 
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estimate  which  he  formed  of  other*. 
Personally  disinterested,  and  actuated 
only  by  a  desire  for  the  public  good, 
he  was  not  the  less  a  devoted  wor- 
shipper of  mammon.  He  thought  that 
the  public  good  would  be  best  pursued 
by  supporting  its  gains.  He  disdained 
lucre  himself,  but  he  never  overlooked 
its  importance  in  his  estimate  of  those 
around  him.  Petitions  and  argu- 
ments came  with  surprising  weight  to 
him,  when  they  were  urged  by  per- 
sons who  had  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  realised  capital  in  their 
pockets.  He  thought  he  never  could 
go  wrong  in  pursuing  a  policy  which 
they  recommended.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  fountains  of  public  pros- 
perity— the  sheet-anchor  of  the  state, 
which  alone  could  be  relied  on  to  save 
it  in  the  many  vicissitudes  incident  to 
widely-extended  commercial  transac- 
tions. He  measured  the  publicstrength 
by  the  number  of  sovereigns  stored  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank — private  weight, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  magnitude  of 
balances  at  bankers.  He  owed  his 
greatness  to  commercial  industry,  sup- 
ported by  a  protective  policy,  and  an 
enlarged  system  of  paper  credit.  But 
he  soon  forgot  his  origin,  and  was  in- 
fluenced in  manhood  in  his  ideas,  as 
most  men  are,  by  his  present  position. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  wealth  in 
the  process  of  formation;  but  the 
greatest  possible  with  it  when  com- 
pletely formed.  He  was  the  heir  of 
immense  realised  commercial  riches, 
and  he  became  its  representative.  He 
never  forgot  its  interests — not  because 
they  were  his  own,  but  because  he 
never  could  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  they  were  those  of  the  nation  at 
large.  In  gold  he  saw  the  only  solid 
representative  of  wealth ;  his  great 
object  was  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible stored  in  that  imperishable  form. 
He  desired  no  more  than  he  had  for 
himself,  but  he  worshipped  it  in  the 
abstract  with  a  fervour  never  felt  by 
any  of  the  professed  adorers  of  Baal. 
He  never  could  believe  the  nation  was 
other  than  prosperous,  if  the  Bank  had 
fifteen  millions7  worth  of  gold  in  its 
coffers.  He  was  honest,  honourable, 
and  patriotic,  but  not  chivalrous  or 
high-minded;  he  loved  his  country, 
but  he  thought  every  attempt  to  serve 
it  delusive  which  was  not  based  upon 
the  interests  of  its  moneyed  capital ; 
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and  deemed  every  measure  expedient 
which  went  to  augment  the  solid  me- 
tallic treasures  of  the  nation.  To  that 
unhappy  conviction  the  most  fatal 
errors  of  his  career  may  directly  be 
traced. 

One  important  step  in  his  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  owing  to  this  peculiarity 
in  his  mental  conformation,  and  re* 
quires  a  separate  consideration .  It  was 
his  sudden  change  on  the  Catholic 
claims  which  first  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  to  the  mutability  of  his 
opinions.  The  prior  and  far  more 
momentous  conversion  on  the  mone- 
tary system  had  passed  unnoticed, 
partly  because  his  original  opinions  on 
it  were  not  known,  and  partly  because 
its  importance  was  not  generally 
understood.  Time  has  brought  its 
wonted  illumination  on  this  subject. 
Experience  has  dispelled  the  illusions 
so  generally  entertained  regarding 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  measure, 
which  excited  such  violent  heats  and 
animosities  at  the  time,  has  entirely 
failed.  It  has  brought  none  of  the 
advantages  promised  by  its  supporters 
in  its  train.  In  its  practical  results  it 
has  outstripped  the  gloomiest  predic- 
tions of  its  worst  enemies.  We  were 
told  that,  by  this  great  healing  measure, 
Ireland  was  to  be  pacified,  discontent 
turned  into  loyalty,  O'Connell  con- 
verted into  a  nisi prius  lawyer.  When 
the  fatal  legislative  distinctions  which 
alone  obstructed  its  prosperity  were 
swept  away,  industry  would  revive, 
disturbance  cease,  English  capital 
flow  into  its  peopled  fields,  pauperism 
be  dried  up,  and  its  vast  agricultural 
resources,  stimulated  by  the  vigour 
and  industry  of  the  Celtic  race,  would 
render  it  as  great  a  support,  and  source 
of  strength,  as  it  bad  hitherto  been  of 
weakness  to  the  neighbouring  island. 
For  twenty  long  years,  from  1809  to 
1829,  the  empire  rang  with  these  pre- 
dictions. Whoever  ventured  to  doubt 
them  was  set  down  by  the  whole 
Liberal  party  as  an  ignorant  bigot, 
alike  inaccessible  to  the  force  of 
reason,  and  behind  the  lights  of  the 


age. 


Time  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate 
these  predictions  at  their  real  value, 
and  to  measure  with  justice  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  mankind  of  the 
party  who  uttered  them.    Like  all  the 


other  great  changes  of  our  times, 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried  by 
a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
forcing  themselves  into  the  Cabinet, 
and  turning  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  into  an  engine  for  changing  the 
constitution.  By  a  union  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  the  Opposition,  the 
anti-Catholic  party,  which  beyond  all 
question  had  a  majority  of  the  consti- 
tuencies at  the  time  on  its  side,  was* 
defeated,and  the  great  healingmeasure, 
despite  the  known  and  undisguised  re- 
pugnance of  the  sovereign,  forced 
upon  the  nation.  What  have  been* 
its  results  ?  Have  the  promised  effects* 
taken  place?  Was  O'Connell  extin- 
guished, agrarian  outrage  suppressed, 
treason  extirpated,  Popish  agitation 
ended,  industry  revived,  pauperism 
exterminated,  universal  happiness  dif- 
fused by  the  great  measure  which  was 
to  terminate  the  reign  of  bigotry,  and 
which  the  Cabinet,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
virtually  at  its  head,  forced  upon  the 
Crown?  We  need  not  give  the  answer  f 
it  has  been  returned  by  the  event,  and 
stands  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 
O'Connell  was  converted  into  a  sort 
of  king,  agrarian  outrage  multiplied 
tenfold.  It  soon  became  so  excessive 
that  the  Whigs  themselves  were  com- 
pelled to  introduce  a  Coercion  Act  of 
surpassing  stringency  to  restrain  it ; 
industry,  turned  aside  into  monster 
meetings,  everywhere  declined ;  pau- 
perism increased  with  the  enlarged 
concession  of  political  power,  till  it 
absorbed  a  fourth  of  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Sedition , 
long  connived  at  by  conceding  Ad- 
ministrations, gradually  ripened  into 
treason ;  it  was  nursed  In  Conciliation. 
Hall,  and  brought  to  a  climax  in  the 
cabbage-garden.  Capital  more  than 
ever  shunned  the  scene  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  outrage;  and  general  poverty, 
increased  by  the  lawless  habits  which 
a  weak  executive  permitted  and  a 
bigotted  priesthood  encouraged,  at 
length  became  so  excessive  that  the 
whole  subsistence  of  the  people  was 
derived  from  one  root ;  a  failure  in  it 
brought  on  a  famine  ;  some  hundred 
thousand  persons  died  of  want  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  annual  emigration 
from  its  peopled  and  starving  shores 
has  come  to  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  souls ! 
Strong   reasons,    however,     may 
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bo  advanced  in  favour  of  Sir 
Robert  Peers  conversion  from  the 
anti- Catholic  to  the  Catholic  side 
of  the  question,  bat  no  excuse  can  be 
found  for  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
done.  lie  had  been  long  looked  to  in 
the  country  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant party ;  he  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence by  its  support ;  he  had  spoken 
times  out  of  number  on  its  side ;  he  had 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  been  elected  member  for  Oxford  for 
that  very  reason.  When  a  statesman, 
thus  deeply  and  irrevocably  pledged 
in  his  public  measures  to  resistance  to 
the  Romish  claims,  suddenly  express- 
ed his  conversion  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  used  the  power  given  to  resist  tliem 
to  their  furtherance  and  support \  he  did 
in  reality  what  Marlborough  had  done 
in  1688,  and  Ney  in  1815.  Ilis  course, 
in  consistency  alike  with  the  dictates 
of  honour  and  the  conclusions  of  rea- 
son, was  quite  plain.  It  was  to  resign 
his  office,  surrender  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  come  in  again  on  the  side 
of  a  new  party,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  fresh  constituents.  Whatever 
might  in  such  a  case  be  said  of  the 
consistency  of  an  individual  who  thus 
suddenly  abandoned  the  opinions  of  a 
whole  lifetime,  and,  like  the  Sicambre 
on  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
"  burned  that  which  he  had  adored, 
adored  that  which  he  had  burned," 
nothing  could  have  been  said  against 
the  mode  of  its  expression.  He  re- 
signed his  seat  for  Oxford,  but  he  re- 
mained Home  Secretary.  Thus  when 
the  power  was  not  surrendered,  the 
office  not  resigned  ;  and  when  the  anti- 
Catholic  Secretary  of  Stateand  leaderof 
the  House  of  Commons  used  the  whole 
weight  of  Government  to  force  that 
change  of  opinion  upon  Parliament 
which  he  had  adopted  for  himself,  his 
former  supporters  with  reason  ex- 
claimed that  they  were  betrayed,  and 
that  the  leader  had  become  unworthy 
of  the  direction  of  a  conscientious 
party  in  the  state. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  friends  for  this  extraordinary 
change, — viz.,  that  he  had  become 
convinced  that  a  crisis  had  arisen  ; 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  ;  that 
at  all  hazards  it  was  indispensable  to 
have  the  question  settled ;  that,  with- 
out his  adhering  to  the  Administra- 


tion,  that  settlement  could  not  have 
been  effected  ;  and  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal request  of  the  sovereign  that  he 
would  remain  and  assist  him  through 
his  difficulties — though  not  with- 
out weight,  by  no  means  justify 
this  extraordinary  defection.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  too  well  informed 
not  to  know,  that  in  all  free  com- 
munities, but  in  England  in  parti- 
cular, the  reputation  of  consistency  Is 
the  sheet-anchor  of  public  men ;  and 
that  no  strength,  but  only  weakness, 
is  brought  to  a  side  by  the  adhesion 
of  a  statesman,  who  joins  it  with  such 
a  blot  on  his  escutcheon  as  the  charge 
of  desertion  of  principle.  The  result 
in  that  particular  instance  too  clearly 
proved  that  this  is  the  case ;  for 
among  the  many  evils  which  Catholic 
Emancipation  has  induced  upon  the 
country,  perhaps  the  greatest  has 
arisen  from  the  ruinous  schism  in  the 
Conservative  ranks  which  was  pro- 
duced by  his  joining  the  Catholic 
party  in  1829.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  to  punish  that  defection  that 
the  ultra-Tories  joined  the  Whigs  on 
Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  in  Novem- 
ber 1830,  and  threw  out  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Administration.  The 
Reform  Bill,  with  all  the  incalculable 
evils,  which  few  now  deny  it  has 
brought  upon  the  state,  is  thus  imme- 
diately to  be  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  change  ;  for  if  Catholic  emanci- 
pation had  been  carried  when  he  was 
in  Opposition,  and  siding  with  his  old 
friends,  the  feelings  of  the  Tories  would 
not  have  been  outraged,  and  the  con- 
stitution would  not  have  been  surren- 
dered to  its  assailants  by  the  dissen- 
sion of  its  defenders. 

The  last  great  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  has  been  so  momentous  in  its 
consequences  that  it  will  form  the 
chief  feature  of  his  character  to  future 
ages,  was  that  which  related  to  Free 
Trade.  We  regard  this,  however,  as 
not  nearly  so  inexplicable  as  his 
change  on  the  Catholic  claims;  for 
it  flowed  naturally  from  the  fatal 
step  of  contracting  the  currency  in 
1819,  and  may  in  truth  be  regarded 
as  the  complement  and  necessary 
sequence  of  that  measure.  It  is  the 
more  indispensable  to  insist  on  this 
view  of  the  subject,  because  it  is  far 
from  being  generally  understood ;  and 
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unless  the  majority  of  the  constitu-    /wary  stimulus,  which  the  formation  of 


encies  embrace  the  correct  views  re- 
garding it,  all  attempts  to  restore 
remuneration  to  industry  will  prove 
ineffectual. 

The  population  of  the  empire  in 
1819  was  somewhatabove  20,000,000 : 
it  is  now  little   below    30,000,000. 


so  many  railways  at  the  same  time 
gave  to  most  branches  of  industry,  and 
other  concurring  causes  of  prosperity — 
in  particular,  the  glorious  termination 
of  our  Eastern  war — wages  for  the 
time  ran  to  an  excessive  height;  a 
height  altogether   inconsistent  with 


Its  exports,  imports,  shipping,  and  the  diminished  resources  of  employers 
transactions  have  tripled  in  amount  and  purchasers,  owing  to  the  general 
since  that  time.    Has  anything  been    fall  of  prices  consequent  on  the  con- 


done to  render  the  currency  which 
carried  on  these  transactions,  and 
gave  bread  to  these  increased 
numbers,  commensurate  to  their  wants 
and  necessities  ?  Quite  the  reverse : 
everything  has  been  done,  and  done 
in  the  most  decisive  way,  to  contract 
the  currency  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  the  necessity  for  its  increase.  The 
notes  issued  in  England  alone  in 
1814  were  £48,500,000  ;  in  the  two 
islands  they  were  above  £60,000,000. 
By  the  bill  of  1819,  followed  up  by 
those  of  1826  prohibiting  small  notes, 
and  of  1844  and  1845  regarding  the 
currency,  the  notes  issued  have  been 
lowered  a  half;  they  have  sunk  from 
£00,000,000  to  £32,000,000.  No  last- 
ing reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  gold, 
how  great  soever  its  amount  in  the 
country,  because  it  is  liable  to  be 
drained  away  any  day  by  a  bad  har- 
vest, a  war  abroad,  or  the  usual  and 
periodical  mutations  of  commerce.  In 
the  last  thirty  years  the  people  have 
increased  nearly  by  a  half,  their 
transactions  have  been  tripled,  and 
the  money  they  can  rely  on  keeping 
has  been  halved. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  too  sagacious 
not  to  see  the  necessary  effect  of  this 
prodigious  change.  Ue  was  deeply 
affected,  as  he  often  said  himself,  with 
the  long-protracted  public  distress, 
which,  consequent  on  the  great  im- 


paction of  the  currency.  This  state 
of  things  evidently  could  not  go  on ; 
a  collapse  was  inevitable,  when  the 
artificial  and  temporary  stimulus  aris- 
ing from  the  formation  of  the  railways 
came  to  an  end;  and  that  it  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  was  certain,  as 
no  currency  was  permitted  to  exist 
adequate  to  the  extended  transactions 
in  which  the  nation  was  engaged. 

It  was  apparently  to  meet  this  state 
of  things,  inevitable  on  the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  that  all  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measures,  after  he  came  into 
power  in  the  end  of  1841,  were  directed. 
The  reduced  tariff  of  1842,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free  Trade  in  July  1846, 
were  part  of  the  same  system,  ren- 
dered unavoidable  by  the  currency 
measures  of  1819,  1844,  and  1846. 
The  object  of  both  was  the  same— 
viz.  to  support  labour,  and  conceal 
the  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  first,  by  a  great  stimulus  to 
industry,  next,  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nution already  effected  by  the  eon- 
traction  of  the  currency  in  its 
remuneration.  Unless  this  was  done, 
he  clearly  saw  the  industrious  classes 
would  be  destroyed.  As  prices  in 
every  branch  of  industry  had  fallen 
since  1819  at  least  fifty  per  cent  from 
the  halving  of  the  currency,  there  ap- 
peared no  resource  bat  to  give  as  great 


portation  of  grain  and  exportation  of    a  stimulus  as  possible  to  labour  in  the 
sovereigns  during  the  bad  harvests  of    mean  time,  and  effect,  when  that  was 


1838  and  1839,  continued  without 
intermission  till  1842.  It  was  to 
relieve  this  distress  that  he  gave  such 
encouragement  to  the  railway  mania, 
which  began  in  1843,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  till  184G,  both  by 
loweriug  the  deposit  money  from  ten 
to  five  per  cent,  and  expressing,  indi- 
vidually and  in  Parliament,  the  great- 
est approbation  of  its  wildest  under- 
takings. But  a  difficulty  soon  arose. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  vast  Ion- 


drawing  to  its  close,  a  permanent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  food  by 
which  it  was  to  be  supported.  The 
first  was  done  by  the  railway  mania, 
which  kept  industry  afloat  and  in 
perilous  prosperity  in  1844  and  1846; 
the  last  by  the  general  introduction  of 
the  Free  Trade  system  in  1846.  Tl 
affords  the  evident  key  to  1  f 
conduct  since  he  b  Pn  i- 

ister.    He  often  he  *       -ot 

to  be  blamed  U  ia  m 
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Trade  in  1846,  for  that  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  necessity.  He  only  forgot 
to  add,  that  if  such  necessity  existed, 
it  was  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  by 
his  prior  monetary  system.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  having  halved  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  labour,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  halving  the  cost  of 
the  subsistence  by  which  it  was  to 
be  maintained. 

When  the  railway  mania  began, 
one  of  two  courses  was  open  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  one  or  other  was 
unavoidable.  Either  he  required  to 
go  back  upon  the  bill  of  1819,  and 
give  the  nation  an  extended  paper 
currency,  adequate  to  sustain  its  now 
vastly  increased  undertakings,  or  to 
go  forward  with  fresh  measures,  and 
lower  the  wages  of  labour  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effected  fall  in  the  price  of 
its  produce.  He  had  not  magna- 
nimity enough  to  do  the  first,  for  that 
wpuld  have  been  an  admission  that  he 
bad  been  wrone,  and  would  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  capital- 
ists in  his  Government.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  do  the  last.  Hence  his 
Free-Trade  measures,  and  all  the  in- 
calculable misery  they  have  brought 
upon  the  country.  The  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  an  erroneous  system 
did  the  whole. 

But  this  expedient,  like  all  others 
which  are  not  based  on  right  principle, 
speedily  induced  other  evils  even 
greater  than  those  it  was  intended  to 
remove.  In  his  anxiety  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  subsistence  of  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  he  had 
effected  in  its  remuneration,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  forgot  that  that  subsistence  itself 
was  for  the  most  part  raised  by  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  that  if  you 
lawered  the  cost  at  which  food  was  to 
be  bought  by  the  labouring  classes 
generally,  you  gained  this  advantage 
solely  at  the  expense,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  that  particular  branch  of 
the  people  who  were  engaged  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  food, 
and  in  the  last,  of  all  the  other  classes 
who  supplied  them  with  manufactured 
articles.  Eighteen  millions  of  indivi- 
duals, directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  production  of  food,  were  in- 
volved in  distress  to  cheapen  it  to  ten 
millions  who  were  snpported  by 
urban  industry.  At  the  same  time  he 
overlooked,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 


the  labour  market  by  the  general 
spread  of  the  railway  system,  the  fact 
that  that  system  itself  could  neither 
be  executed  nor  rendered  prosperous 
when  finished,  when  the  nation  was 
starved  by  the  general  failure  in  the 
remuneration  of  all  sorts  of  industry, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  currency  to 
a  half  of  its  former  amount,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  population  had 
increased  fifty,  the  national  transac- 
tions three  hundred  per  cent  Thence 
the  fearful  collapse  of  1847,  followed 
by  such  intense  and  universal  suf- 
fering in  1848,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  nation  is  only  beginning  to 
recover.  A  temporary  respite  from 
suffering  was  obtained  for  the  com- 
mercial classes;  but  this  advantage 
was  gained  only  by  rolling  it  over 
noon  the  agricultural,  and  in  the  end 
depriving  themselves  of  the  best  mar- 
ket for  their  industry. 

As  matters  now  stand,  under  onr 
Monetary  and  Free-Trade  system, 
general  distress  is  inevitable  and  per- 
manent, either  in  the  urban  or  rural 
population,  or  among  both.  If  the 
harvest  is  fine,  the  agricultural  interest 
finds  itself  deprived  of  all  remunera- 
tion for  its  industry,  by  the  com- 
petition of  a  great  domestic  produce 
with  the  ceaseless  introduction  of 
foreign  supplies :  if  it  is  deficient,  the 
commercial  classes  are  immediately 
involved  in  universal  difficulties,  by 
the  sudden  contraction  of  credit  con- 
sequent on  an  extended  foreign  im- 
portation of  food  and  exportation  of 
sovereigns.  So  great  is  the  devasta- 
tion produced  by  the  ceaseless  alter- 
nation of  these  evils,  that  it  exceeds 
anything  recorded  from  domestic 
legislation  in  history.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  saved  our  Eastern  empire  by  his 
magnanimous  constancy  in  disaster, 
after  the  Affghanistan  catastrophe, 
and  he  preserved  the  state  from  im- 
mediate revolution  by  his  protracted 
resistance  to  the  Reform  Bill;  and, 
for  these  vast  benefits,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country. 
But  time  will  show  whether,  by  his 
Monetary  and  Free-Trade  measures, 
he  has  not  induced  other  dangers  of  a 
less  pressing,  but  far  more  serious 
kind ;  and  whether  he  has  not  saved 
us  from  the  paroxysm  of  a  brain  fever, 
only  to  consign  us  to  death  by  a 
lingering  consumption. 
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If   the  sudden   conversion  of  Sir     by  his  omi   monetary  i 

Robert  Peel  on  ihe  Catholic  claims  1819,  1844,  and  1*15.  He  aban don- 
was  open  to  animadversion,  from  its  ed  the  cause  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
being  the  betrayal  of  a  trust  reposed  Queen  and  hia  country,  and  exerted 
in  him  by  a  party,  much  more  is  his  the  strength  of  a  Government  con- 
extraordinary  change  on  the  Cora  structcd  to  defend  Protection,  to 
Laws  subject  to  reprehension  on  the  destroy  it,  without  the  shadow  of  an 
same  grounds.  The  trust  bad  in  the  excuse,  except  .1  predetermination  to 
latter  case  been  reposed  in  liim  not  sacrifice,  in  opposition  to  nil  his  for- 
by  a  party  bnt  by  the  country.  A  mer  principles  and  professions,  the 
dissolution  bad  taken  place  in  18*1,  interests  of  production  to  those  of 
on  Lord  John  Russell's   famous  Free  consumption. 

Trade  budget.  Every  hustings  had  Incalculable  was  the  evil  which 
resounded  with  declamations  for  or  resulted  from  this  second  flagrant 
against  Free  Trade.  In  the  fore-  dereliction  of  principle  in  the  same 
most  rank  of  the  battle  stood  Sir  statesman,  His  influence  had  now 
BobertPeeli  his  voice,  loud  above  all  become  so  great,  that  the  effect  of 
others,  resounded  over  the  field  on  his  measure  tor  good  or  for  evil 
the  Protection  aide.  His  side  proved  was  immeasurably  increased.  He 
victorious.  The  nation  spoke  out.  rent  the  OoaaMritM  party  asunder 
Seven  hundred  thousand  electors  out  by  bis  defection.  He  subverted  the 
of  a  million  recorded  their  votes  in  whole  balance  of  the  Constitution  by 
favour  of  Protection.  A  majority  of  his  change  of  principles.  A  conslder- 
niDety-one  In  the  House  of  Commons  nbl"  pan  of  the  Protectionists  went 
appeared  on  the  lirst  party  division  over  with  Sir  Hubert  Peel  to  the  Free- 
on  that  side.  The  Ministry  was  Trade  side.  The  remainder,  who  ad- 
changed  in  consequence ;  and  Sir  bered  with  l>ord  Stanley  and  Mr 
Robert  Peel  was  installed  by  his  Disraeli  to  their  principles,  were  bo 
Sovereigns*  Prime  Minister,  with  an  exasperated,  that,  to  punish  the  de- 
overwhelming  majority  to  support  fection,  they  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
him  in  both  Houses  precisely  because  (unity  of  coalescing  with  the  Radicals 
lie  was  the  Protection  leader.  to  throw  out  the  Ministry.      They 

In  the  interval  between  that  and  selected  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  for  this 
1846,  nothing  occurred  to  shake,  but  purpose:  a  question  upon  which,  e«u- 
every thing  to  confirm,  the  principles  sidcred  in  itself,  subsequent  events 
on  which  he  then  took  office.  The  have  shown  they  were  as  clearly  in 
tariff  of  1842  had  materially  lowered  the  wrong,  as,  on  the  merits  of  "the 
the  import  duties,  especially  on  general  question  as  to  Protection,  they 
foreign  grain  :  general  prosperity  were  in  the  right.  The  result  was  a 
prevailed  from  the  effects  of  lioc  change  of  Ministry,  and  the  formation 
seasons  and  the  beginning  of  the  rail-  of  a  new  rarlianieiit  pi  up  under  this 
way  mania ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Free-Trade  influence,  and  in  which, 
towns  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  by  the  combined  operation  of  Gov- 
enhanced  demand  for  labour,  with  eminent,  popular  outcry,  and  Con- 
diminished  prices  of  provisions.  The  scrvative  defection,  a  majority,  since 
Irish  potato  rot  had  not  appeared  in  rednced  to  twenty  or  thirty  on  vital 
any  degree  greater  than  it  had  done  questions,  on  the  Free-Trade  side 
for  some  yeara  back.  It  first  assumed  was  obtained.  The  result  is  well 
a  malignant  form  iu  August  and  Sep-  known.  Free-Trade  principles  have 
tember  1846  :  even  if  it  had  appeared  been  carried  out  in  every  department: 
earlier,  that  might  have  been  a  good  the  West  Indies,  the  Shipping  Inter- 
reason  for  repealing /no  ln-i/iorc  the  est,  have  been  successively  sacri- 
import  duties  while  it  lasted  ;  but  it  flced. 

was  none  for  introducing  Free  Trade  ns  But,    disastrous   as   these    results 

ngeneralandfrwrtHJ/measiire.    When,  have  proved,  a  still  more  serious  evil 

therefore,  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  May  1840  has  arisen   from  the  general    shake 

brought  forward  his  Free-Trade  mea-  which  the  character  of  public  men  has 

sures,  he  did  so  without  any  plea  of  received  from  the  sudden  and  inexplic- 

necessity,  or  even   expediency,   save  able  conversions.     Steadiness  of  pur- 

that  which  he  had  himself  occasioned  pose    and   consistency  of    principle 
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have  long  been  the  qualities  which 
the  people  of  England  admire  most 
in  their  political  leaders.  When, 
therefore,  such  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable defections  appeared  among 
those  from  whom  the  most  entire 
consistency  was  expected,  the  opinion 
spread  generally  that  virtue  in  affairs 
of  state  had  become  extinct  among 
public  men — that  consistency  was  no 
longer  to  be  looked  for  in  statesmen — 
and  that  the  longest  and  loudest 
professions  of  a  particular  set  of 
opinions,  accompanied  with  the  most 
unexceptionable  private  character,  af- 
forded no  security  against  a  sudden 
abandonment  of  all  these  principles, 
without  the  surrender  of  the  power 
conferred  to  support  them.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  what  serious  evil  this  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  has 
produced.  It  has  done  more  than 
disunite  a  party,  and  render  it  for  a 
season  almost  powerless  in  combating 
its  opponents — it  has  shaken  the 
foundations  of  Government  itself,  by 
inspiring  distrust  in  all  the  parties  by 
whom  it  must  be  carried  on. 

As  a  Parliamentary  orator,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  is  entitled  to  a  high,  but  by 
no  means  to  the  highest  place.  His 
speeches  were  always  full  of  matter ; 
his  command  of  figures  and  statistics 
was  prodigious;  and  the  correctness  of 
his  statement  of  facts  was  such,  that  we 
do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  was  ever,  in  any  material 
article,  successfully  impugned.  His 
industry  was  unbounded,  his  power 
of  application  unwearied  and  extraor- 
dinary. He  had  an  immense  acquain- 
tance with  the  whole  particulars 
attending  all  the  principal  branches 
of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
was  often  able  to  correct  statements 
or  inform  the  ignorance  of  the  very 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  line 
of  business  which  was  under  discus- 
sion. He  was  a  very  skilful  debater ; 
but  it  was  so  after  the  manner  of  the 
House,  rather  than  the  tme  and  fair 
rules  of  logical  discussion .  He  scarcely 
ever  met  an  argument  fairly,  especially 
if  it  was  a  strong  one,  but  tried  to 
elude  its  force  by  ridicule  of  its  author, 
or  well-timed  home-thrusts  at  his 
inconsistency  with  prior  expressed 
opinions ;  and  as  his  opinions  were  in 
general  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  House,  he  seldom 
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failed  to  have  the  laugh  on  his 
side.  He  almost  constantly  mis- 
represented the  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents: ho  seldom  tried  to  refute, 
often  to  ridicule  them.  In  this  he 
had  a  peculiar  dexterity.  Hansard 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him ;  and 
great  was  the  success  with  which 
he  used  it.  Like  all  men  of  a  capa- 
cious and  powerful  mind,  he  had  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  and 
could  bring  out  at  will  figures  and 
details  on  subjects  which  for  long 
had  not  been  under  discussion,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  his  opponents, 
who  were  rarely  gifted  with  the  same 
power  of  commanding  details  and 
bringing  them  forth  on  the  proper 
occasion.  The  only  rival  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  his  powers  in  this 
respect  was  Mr  Huskisson.  This 
faculty — for  it  is  so  rare  that  it  may 
really  be  styled  such — would  not  have 
secured  pre-eminence  in  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes  and  interests, 
and  in  which  the  landed  proprietors, 
or  the  young  men  of  a  refined  educa- 
tion who  got  seats  through  the  close 
boroughs,  formed  a  majority  of  the 
whole  members.  But  it  was  an  inva- 
luable quality  in  the  Reformed  House, 
where  the  majority  was  composed  of 
working  men  returned  by  the  enlarged 
constituencies  now  intrusted  with  the 
franchise,  and  who  were  less  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  bursts  of  eloquence 
or  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  than  by  a 
simple  business-like  statement  of  facta 
connected  with,  or  material  to,  the 
leading  interests  xwhich  their  consti- 
tuents expected  them  to  support. 

But  his  style  of  speaking,  however 
well  adapted  to  the  majority  of  his 
auditors  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
rarely  reached  a  lofty  pitch  of  oratory. 
It  was  well  said  of  him  by  an  accom- 
plished Parliamentary  opponent,  that 
he  drove  an  excellent  pair,  but  never 
put  on  four  horses.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar ;  and  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  taking  the  highest  de- 
grees both  in  classics  and  mathematics 
at  Oxford.  But  though  he  retained 
through  life  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  often  made  a 
very  happy  use  of  them  in  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  his  mind  was  not  suf- 
ficiently ardent,  his  genius  not  suffi- 
ciently piercing,  to  inspire  him  with 
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the  vehement  feelings  which  are  the 
soul  of  the  highest  style  of  eloquence. 

u  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn," 

were  to  him  in  general  unknown.  He 
had  no  original  ideas,  although  of 
opinions  adopted  from  other  men  he 
was  often  extremely  tenacious;  and  he 
never  failed  to  bring  them  out  with 
great  address  and  ability.  He  had 
none  of  the  eloquence  which  springs 
from  strong  internal  conviction ;  stUl 
leds  of  that,  the  source  of  the  highest 
of  all,  which  flows  from  originality  or 
fire  of  conception.  H%  brought  every- 
thing out  at  second-hand :  he  was  a 
great  pleader ;  but  he  required  to  have 
a  good  brief  put  into  his  hand,  or  pre- 
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vast  powers  of  research.  His  argu- 
ments against  the  Catholics  were  taken 
from  Mr  Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon ; 
those  for  them  from  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  Plunkett.  In  advocating  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  he  merely 
worked  out  the  principles  of  Mr  Hor- 
ner and  Mr  Huskisaon,  and  the  Bullion 
Committee  of  1810 ;  in  supporting  the 
Corn  Laws  he  adopted  the  views 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool. In  introducing  Free  Trade  he 
embraced  the  views  of  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  Anti- Corn-Law  League. 
We  are  not  aware  of  a  eingle 
instance  in  which  an  original  idea  or 
expression  can  be  traced  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  though  no  man  has  more  fre- 


pared  by  himself  from  the  labours  of    qnently  introduced,  or  more  ably  sup- 


others.  Mr  Disraeli  said  that  his 
mind  was  "  a  huge  Appropriation 
Clause,"  so  largely  did  he  borrow,  on 
the  most  important  occasions,  from 
the  arguments  and  opinions  of  other 
men  ;  and  though  the  observation,  at 
first  sight,  seems  to  savour  rather  of 
the  sarcasm  of  the  orator  than  the 
judgment  of  the  statesman,  a  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  his  career  most 
demonstrate  that  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  well-founded.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
selecting  from  others  he  in  general 
chose  well,  so  far  as  ability  apart  from 
truth  went ;  and  that,  when  he  had 
once  chosen  his  side,  no  man  made  a 
better  use  of  his  topics,  or  brought 
out  his  arguments  with  more  effect,  or 
a  more  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed* 
He  borrowed  all  his  general  ideas 
on  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
from  other  men;  but  he  supported 
and  illustrated  them  by  a  vast  variety 
of  facts,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
only  to  his  own  untiring  industry  and 


ported,  novel  measures  in  legislation. 
Even  the  celebrated  expression,  so 
long  the  watchword  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party — "It  is  in  the  Registra- 
tion Courts  that  the  battle  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  fought  and  won," 
was  not  his  own.  It  appeared  in 
capital  letters  in  this  Magazine,  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  regularly  read,  on 
May  1,  1886,  before  he  ever  intro- 
duced it  into  a  speech.*  His  mind 
was  adoptive,  not  creative.  He  was 
the  mirror  of  the  age,  not  its  director. 
At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  must  be  observed 
that,  as  matters  now  stand,  a  states- 
man, if  be  means  to  remain  in  power, 
must  in  general  work  out  the  idea* 
of  other $.  If  he  is  original,  and 
tries  to  introduce  his  own  into  prac- 
tice, he  will  often  be  shipwrecked. 
Truth,  reason,  expedience,  will  in 
vain  exist  on  his  side :  in  a  popular 
Constitution,  unless  in  addition  to 
these  he  has  the  support  of  the 
majority,  he  will  be  wholly  unable  to 
carry  on  the  Government.    Bit  the 
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A  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  voters  are  ntterly  iaaoeeeafble  to  reason 
or  argument,  and  therefore  the  ready  and  certain  prey  of  the  demagogies,  whom  each 
a  state  of  things  necessarily  and  eoatinually  keeps  in  activity.  These  men  can  never 
be  convinced.  From  their  occupation  and  habits,  they  are  neoeesarily  democratic*!, 
and  will  ever  continue  so.  They  must  be  outtoUd,  or  the  Constitution  is  lost.  The 
mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  Is  obvions  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  perseveriug 
effort*  of  property  can  best  overcome  the  prodigious  ascendency  which  the  Reform 
Bill  in  the  outlet  gave  to  the  reckless  and  destitute  classes  of  the  community.  It 
is  in  the  Registration  Courts  that  the  battle  or  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
i  nn;iiT  and  won.  It  is  by  a  continued,  persevering,  and  skilful  exertion  there  that 
education,  worth,  and  property,  may  regain  their  ascendency  over  anarchy,  vice,  and 
democracy.  By  a  proper  organisation  la  this  way,  it  is  astonishing  what  may  be 
done.  It  is  thus,  aad  tbns  only,  that  the  balance  of  society  can  be  restored  in  those 
Hand!.."— itfodhrowTf  Mepizimt,  May  1835,  f*L  xaxrii.  813. 
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opinions  of  the  majority,  on  social 
questions,  are  invariably  founded  on 
the  ideas  of  the  really  great  and  origi- 
nal half  a  century  or  more  back ;  it  takes 
that  time  for  new  theories  to  flow  down 
from  the  elevated  summits  of  original 
thought  to  this  wide  inferior  substra- 
tum of  ordinary  intellects.  Witness 
Free  Trade  itself,  which,  originally 
promulgated  by  Quesnay  and  the 
Economists  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame 
Pompadour  in  1754,  was  subsequently 
embraced  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
solitude  of  Kirkaldy  in  1775,  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
great  social  changes  in  1846,  nearly  a 
century  after  its  first  appearance  in 
the  world.  So  slightly  informed 
are  the  great  majority  of  persons  in 
every  rank  of  life,  that  they  embrace, 
with  scarcely  any  examination,  any 
opinions  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
bred  up ;  and  a  new  generation  must 
in  general  arise  before  any  consider- 
able change  in  domestic  policy  can  be 
introduced  in  any  community  where 
general  thought  has  a  real  bearing 
upon  the  measures  of  Government. 
Great  and  protracted  suffering  is  in 
general  necessary,  in  addition  to  long 
time,  before,  in  a  free  community,  a 
general  change  of  opinion  can  be  in- 
troduced. It  took  the  Whigs  fifty 
years  to  prepare  the  nation,  by  inces- 
sant abuse  of  the  Government,  for 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  all  their 
efforts  would  have  been  unavailing, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ten  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  suffering  which 
followed  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency in  1819.  The  cause  of  Free 
Trade  would  have  been  shipwrecked, 
but  for  the  panic  produced,  and  art- 
fully fostered,  by  the  potato  disease 
in  1846:  witness  its  fate  in  1841, 
when  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
Free-Trade  budget.  Origiuality  of 
thought  is  of  inestimable  importance  in 
philosophers  and  historians ;  for  they 
form  general  thought  in  a  generation 
or  two  after  their  own  decease.  But 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  perilous  in  a 
free  country,  if  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  practical  statesmen,  for 
they  cannot  work  but  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority,  whose  opinions 
are  formed  by  the  great  of  preceding 
ages.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind  was 
essentially  adoptive ;  but,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  would  probably  have 


been  driven  to  a  system  of  adoption 
as  the  only  one  practicable  in  the 
free  and  popular  community  in  which 
it  was  his  destiny  to  act 

But  although  this  consideration 
sufficiently  explains  how  it  happened 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  moulded  bv 
the  age,  and  did  not  mould  it,  yet  it 
does  not  explain  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  impress  which  he  received 
from  the  opinions  of  others.  It  does 
not  show  how  it  happened  that  he  so 
readily  embraced  the  opinions  of  his 
opponents,  and  with  so  little  difficulty 
abandoned  on  every  subject  his  own. 
This  propensity  appeared  not  only 
in  the  great  public  conversions  of  his 
life,  but  in  the  less  obtrusive  though 
equally  characteristic  course  of  bis 
parliamentary  career.  Ho  was  always 
coquetting  with  the  Opposition ;  and 
the  stronger  and  abler  it  was,  the 
more  did  he  coquet.  His  compli- 
ments were  very  often  to  the  ability 
and  eloquence  of  the  "  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,"  very  seldom  to 
his  honourable  friend  near  him.  He 
promoted  to  judicial  situations  more 
frequently  an  enemy  than  a  friend. 
This  peculiarity  was  so  frequently 
evinced,  that  it  came  to  exercise  no 
small  influence  on  bis  party,  and 
cooled  in  a  most  sensible  degree  the 
ardour  of  his  supporters.  He  was  not 
regarded  with  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion with  which  his  party  wor- 
shipped Fox :  he  did  not  share  the 
steady  confidence  with  which  his  fol- 
lowers regarded  Pitt:  he  inspired 
none  of  the  cordial  and  heartfelt  at- 
tachment given  to  Canning.  That  he 
was  looked  upon  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  with  the  utmost  respect  was 
evident  from  the  extraordinary  sway 
which  he  so  long  possessed  over  it, 
and  the  universal  sorrow  which  his 
premature  death  called  forth.  But 
that  influence  was  founded  on  respect 
— it  did  not  flow  from  love.  He  never 
enjoyed  the  disinterested  attachment, 
of  all  others  the  most  grateful  to 
a  generous  mind,  of  those  who  are 
fascinated  by  personal  qualities,  and 
desire  no  other  return  for  support  but 
the  gratification  with  which  it  is 
attended.  His  private  character  was 
admirable ;  and  with  a  few  intimate 
friends  his  conversational  talents  ex- 
panded, and  he  made  a  most, agree- 
able companion ;  but  he  had  not  the- 
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abandon,  the  self- forget  fain  ess,  the 
overflow  of  the  generous  feelings 
necessary  to  form  the  much-loved 
political  leader. 

Here  too,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  placed  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  his  character 
and  habits.  From  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  public  life,  he  looked  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  scene  both 
of  his  glory  and  his  usefulness— the 
theatre  of  his  ambition — the  dispenser 
of  his  reputation.  Sprang  from  the 
industrious  classes,  without  the  lustre 
of  patrician  descent — a  fact  which  be 
had  the  wisdom  never  to  attempt 
to  conceal— he  early  felt  that  he  would 
both  meet  with  more  cordial  sym- 
pathy, and  find  a  greater  number  of 
material  interests  which  he  could 
conscientiously  support,  in  the  Lower 
House  than  the  Upper.  Thence  his 
constant  and  steady  refusal  of  a 
peerage,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
family.  The  man  of  the  people,  he 
aspired  to  sway  the  assembly  in  which 
the  people  were  represented,  and 
through  it  the  state.  This  disposition, 
sufficiently  strong  from  the  outset, 
was  rendered  paramount  by  the 
Reform  Act,  which  practically  vested 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  From  that 
moment  he  saw  in  that  assembly  the 
real  depositary  of  power :  in  the  sway 
of  its  majority  the  means  of  obtaining 
resistless  authority.  Like  Pericles,  he 
aimed  at  u  interrupting  the  aristo- 
cracy of  orators  by  the  monarchy  of  a 
single  orator."  Thence  his  constant 
endeavours  to  disunite  bis  opponents 
by  family  concessions  or  well- applied 
praises ;  thence  his  uniform  effort  to 
conciliate  and  win  over  the  party 
against  whom  he  was  acting.  He 
was  the  Venetian  senate  buying  off 
the  successive  members  of  the  League 
of  Cambray ;  or  Napoleon,  by  well- 
timed  flattery,  seducing  Alexander  at 
Tilsit  from  the  English  alliance. 
Great  designs,  a  vast  ambition, 
prompted  his  perpetual  appeals  to  the 
gentlemen  opposite.  His  frequent 
eulogy  of  their  abilities  sprang?  from 
the  desire  to  marshal  them  under  his 
banners.  Thence  be  came  to  regard 
the  House  of  Commons  as  in  fact  the 
state,  and  to  disregard  the  popular 
voice,  however  loud  or  powerful,  if 


not  expressed  in  the  significant  form 
of  a  hostile  majority  in  its  divisions. 
This  habit  explains  his  career ;  but  it 
also  illustrates  its  dangers;  for  how- 
ever safe  it  might  be  to  look  only  to 
the  votes  of  an  assembly  which  was 
the  real  exponent  of  the  general 
mind,  what  can  be  so  perilous  as  to 
look  to  it  alone,  when  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative only  of  a  partial  interest  in 
the  state  actuated  by  an  adverse  in- 
terest to  the  remainder? 

To  conclude.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
undoubtedly  a  first-rate  man  of  his 
class;  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
what  he  did  if  he  had  not  been  so.  But 
he  wasafirst-rate  man  of  a  second  class 
only.  He  was  not  one  of  the  master 
spirits  of  mankind.  His  mind  was 
neither  creative,  which  moulds  the 
thoughts  of  man  by  its  conceptions;  nor 
heroic,  which  wins  their  affections  by 
its  magnanimity.  He  was  essentially 
adoptive  and  practical ;  and,  what  is 
singular,  has  achieved  such  mighty 
things  precisely  because  he  was  so. 
He  fell  in  on  every  occasion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  rather  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  see  whither  that 
spiritwas  tending;  and  by  early  adopt- 
ing, he  often  seemed  to  lead,  when,  in 
fact,  he  was  only  following  it.  He 
constantly  made  himself  the  represen- 
tative of  what  he  deemed  the  weighti- 
est interest  in  the  state ;  his  rule  al- 
ways was  to  embrace  the  opinions  of 
what  he  thought  likely  to  prove  its 
most  influential  party.  He  had  no 
fixed  principle  in  his  own  mind.  He 
often  resisted  long  and  ably,  but  there 
was  a  certain  point  of  pressure  where 
his  conversion  was  certain.  He  never 
put  himself  in  the  alternative  of  vic- 
tory or  ruin.  He  always  had  a  retreat 
prepared.  He  was  resolved  that  of 
him  it  never  should  be  said  in  Lucan's 
words — 

*  V  ictrix  cam*  D«i  pUonit,  ted  vicU  Catoai." 

The  immense  social  changes  which 
he  effected  in  the  British  empire  were 
mainly  owing  to  this  turn  of  mind ; 
for  by  never  opposing  the  stream  too 
violently,  he  avoided  shipwreck  in  the 
outset,  and,  by  skilful  management, 
he  seldom  failed  to  obtain  its  direction 
in  the  end.  He  long  and  gallantly 
struggled  against  Reform ;  but  he 
adopted  the  change  when  it  had  be- 
come unavoidable,  and  ere  long,  by 
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embracing  the  views  of  the  majority, 
obtained  the  almost  entire  direction  of 
the  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  this  equally 
whether  these  views  were  right  or 
wrong ;  whether  the  nation  was  se- 
curely running  in  the  right  direction, 
or  drifting  headlong  and  blindly  upon 
the  breakers.  He  seldom  attempted 
to  correct  public  opinion,  but  often  to 
wield  its  power ;  his  principle  was  to 
study  and  anticipate  what  he  thought 
were  its  wishes.  Thence  his  great 
present  power,  and  the  frightful  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  his  measures. 
He  humoured  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  till  they  be- 
came omnipotent,  and  he  himself,  as 
their  leader,  wellnigh  a  dictator. 
Thus  the  power  of  Government  was,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  annihilated. 
By  his  monetary  measures  he  in- 
duced such  distress  among  the  people 
as  brought  on  the  Revolution  of 
1832.  He  altered  the  Constitution 
from  an  aristocracy  of  all  interests  to 
an  oligarchy  of  one.  He  made  the 
moneyed  power  all  in  all.  Time  will 
show  whether  the  nation,  and  in  par- 
ticular   its  industrial   classes,    have 
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benefited  by  the  change.  He  nearly 
doubled  the  value  of  money,  bat,  by 
so  doing,  he  as  nearly  doubled  the 
weight  of  debt,  and  halved  the  re- 
muneration of  industry.  His  deeds, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  he  twice  saved  the  British 
empire  from  destruction,  and  ended 
by  planting  the  seeds  of  death  in  its 
bosom.  He  stood  between  us  and  the 
destroyer  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  the 
debates  on  Reform ;  but  he  opened 
our  gates  to  an  unseen  but  deadly  foe 
by  his  Free-Trade  measures.  He  has 
already,  by  his  monetary  system,  oc- 
casioned a  greater  destruction  of  pro- 
perty in  the  British  empire  than  was 
effected  in  France  by  the  confiscations 
of  the  Convention ;  by  the  reduction 
he  has  effected  in  the  remuneration 
of  industry,  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
reducing  the  National  Debt ;  and,  by 
his  Free -Trade  system,  rendered  us 
dependent  for  a  fourth  of  our  annual 
subsistence  on  foreign  states.  Time 
will  show  whether  these  measures 
have  not  endangered  our  independence 
more  than  ever  was  done  by  the  am- 
bition of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  genius 
of  Napoleon. 
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though  utterly  unfit  for  business,  he 
could  not  be  restrained  from  attending 
the  committee  room,  though  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  up 
the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  corridor  in  the  new  House. 
He  was  soon,  however,  obliged  to 
return  as  he  had  gone.  The  pal- 
sying hand  of  Death  had  touched 
the  aspiring  lawyer!  After  much 
suffering,  he  expired  on  the  8th 
of  May,  the  last  day  of  Easter 
term,  and  on  the  13th  was  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which 
he  had  only  a  few  days  previously 
been  elected  a  Bencher !  He  was  a 
member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  (we  believe  with 
honours)  in  182-1;  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1828 ;  and  elected  Recorder 
of  Macclesfield  in  1833. — As  a  speaker 
he  was  correct  and  fluent,  though 
not  forcible ;  as  an  advocate  Judicious 
and  successful.  He  was  a  man  of 
classical  tastes,  extensively  read  in 
literature,  and  exceedingly  familiar 
with  political  history  and  constitu- 
tional law.  What  he  knew  he  could 
use  readily  and  effectively,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker.  He  was  very 
industrious  with  his  pen  during  every 
interval  between  his  professional  en- 
gagements ;  and  has  left  behind  him, 
independently  of  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  three  works — 
the  History  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1688/0  1832;  the  Lives  of 
Twelve  Eminent  Judges,  and  the 
work  now  before  us.  The  first  of 
these  was  published  in  1843-4,  in 
two  volumes  octavo.  The  author's 
professed  object  was  to  present 
14  a  popular  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  biographical  notices 
of  those  members  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  in  its  annals ;  and 
describing  the  changes  in  its  internal 
economy,  powers,  and  privileges," 
during  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
forty- four  years  elapsing  between  two 
memorable  periods — the  "  noble  in- 
troduction "  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
cords, "  afforded  by  the  Convention 
Parliament  of  1688,"  and  the  "  event- 


ful close11  witnessed  in  the  second 
Parliament  of  William  IV.,  which 
passed  "  the  Reform  Bill."  This 
space  he  subdivided  into  three  dis- 
guishing  eras : — 

"  The  first  includes  a  space  of  thirty- 
nine  years — from  the  abdication  of  James 
to  the  death  of  George  I.  in  1727 — 
characterised  by  master  spirits,  critical 
events,  and  stirring  debate.  The  second 
era — a  sort  of  mezzo- termino— compre- 
hends the  reign  of  George  11.,  when  men 
in  office  were  corrupt,  and  public  morals 
low,  and  the  general  topics  of  discourse 
resembled  parish  vestry  discussions,  but 
still  a  prosperous  reign  —  the  sound 
common-sense  of  Walpole  promoting, 
even  by  inglorious  acts,  the  national 
welfare,  and  Chatham's  genius  rescuing 
the  age  from  mediocrity. 

"  The  regular  publication  of  the  de- 
bates, and  troubles  in  America,  usher  in 
the  last  and  most  glorious  epoch, — the 
days  of  North  and  Burke — of  Pitt  and 
Fox  —  of  Windham  and  Canning  —  of 
Tierney,  and  Brougham,  and  Peel* — 
illustrated  by  oratory  enduring  as  the 
language,  and  with  memories  of  statesmen 
that  can  never  die." 

Mr  Townsend's  second  work  was 
published  about  four  years  after- 
wards— viz.,  in  1848 — also  in  two 
volumes,  and  entitled  Lives  of  Twelve 
Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and 
Present  Century.  These  were — Lord 
Alvanley,  Mr  Justice  Buller,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough.  Lord 
Erskine,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Lord  Kenyon,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord 
Stowell,  and  Lord  Tenterden.  This 
work  consisted  of  memoirs,  which 
the  author  had  previously  published 
in  the  Law  Magazine,  where  they 
had  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  profession ;  as  they  contain- 
ed many  interesting  and  entertaining 
anecdotes,  and  information  not  easily 
attainable  elsewhere. *  Both  of  these 
works  are  of  an  entertaining  charac- 
ter. They  are  written  in  an  easy, 
flowing  style — occasionally,  however, 
somewhat  loose  and  gossiping.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  author's 
forte  does  not  lie  in  the  delineation 


*  Lord  Campbell  has  made  considerable  use  of  Mr  Townsend's  collection,  and 

publicly  acknowledged  his  obligations,  in  his  Lifts  of  the  Lord  Chanedlort   and 

*f-Justices.     It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may,   before  long,  present  our 

fch  an  extended  examination  of  these  two  important  works  of  the  new 

Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
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of  character,  either  moral  or  intellec- 
tual. If  he  really  possessed  a  quick 
and  searching  insight  into  it,  he  would 
seem  to  have  felt  a  greater  pleasure  in 
grouping  about  each  individual  who 
was  the  subject  of  his  pencil  the  gene- 
ral incidents  of  his  position,  than  in 
penetrating  his  idiosyncrasy,  and  de- 
tecting the  operation  of  those  inci- 
dents upon  it.  He  does  not  conceive 
distinctly  of  his  man,  keeping  his  eye 
steadily   upon    him,  with  a  view  to 


and  instructing  widely  different  classes 
of  readers — and  those,  again,  general 
and  professional.  To  do  all  this  effec- 
tually, requires  powerful  talents,  much 
knowledge  of  life  and  character,  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the 
country,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
vivid  imagination.  There  is  scarcely 
any  point  of  view  in  which  a  great 
trial  will  not  appear  deeply  interesting 
to  a  competent  observer,  watching 
how  each  individual  plays  his  part  in 


the  development  and  exhibition  of    the  agitating  drama.     Whether  the 
character;  but   is  apt,  if  we  may    judge  holds  the  sacred  scales  even ; 


be  allowed  so  to  speak,  to  lose 
him  in  his  life.  Still  the  work 
is  decidedly  an  acquisition  to  popu- 
lar and  professional  literature,  and, 
equally  with  its  predecessor,  evi- 
dences the  mild  and  candid  temper 
and  character  of  the  author.  Thus 
much  we  thought  it  only  fair  to  pre- 
mise, in  justice  to  the  memory  of  an 


whether  he  sees  clearly  and  acts 
promptly,  calmly,  resolutely,  in  de- 
tecting fallacy,  in  order  to  shield  an  un- 
sophisticated jury  from  its  subtle  and 
deleterious  agency ;  whether,  for  this 
purpose,  his  intellect  and  his  know- 
ledge are  superior,  equal,  or  inferior 
to  those  of  the  advocates  pleading  be- 
fore'him.    How  those  advocates  con- 


amiable  and  accomplished  member  of    duct   themselves,  intellectually  and 


the  English  bar,  and  a  man  of  letters ; 
one,  too,  who  in  his  political  opinions 
was  a  staunch  and  consistent  upholder 
of  those  to  which  Maga  has  ever  been 
devoted.  In  no  instance,  however — 
in  neither  of  the  two  works  at  which 
we  have  been  thus  glancing  in  pass- 
ing, nor  in  that  now  lying  before  us— 
did  Mr  Townsend  suffer  his  political 
opinions  to  bias  his  judgment,  or  be- 
tray him  into  the  faintest  semblance 
of  partiality  or  injustice. 

It  is  time  now  to  direct  attention  to 
the  last  work  of  Mr  Townsend— 
which  he  barely  lived  to  see  published 
— his  Modern  State  Trials,  spread 
over  two  goodly  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining nearly  eleven  hundred  pages, 
and  these,  too,  pretty  closely  printed. 
LTpon  this  work  much  thought  and 
labour  have  evidently  been  bestowed 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials,  and 
dealing  with  them,  as  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  product  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive  to  both  general  and 
professional  readers. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  nuke  one'e- 
self  thoroughly  master  of  a  great  case, 
in  all  its  bearings;  to  seise  its  true 
governing  characteristics;  to  select, 
condense,  and  arrange  facts  and  ind- 


morally;  whether  they  be  clear-headed, 
acute,  ready,  learned— or  cloudy,  ob- 
tuse, superficial,  and  ignorant ;  whe- 
ther evenly  or  over  matched;  whether 
they  play  the  gentleman  or  the  scoun- 
drel ;  whether  they  will,  however 
difficult  the  task,  nobly  recognise  the 
obligations  of  truth  and  honour,  or 
villanously  disregard  them,  to  secure 
a  paltry  triumph  in  defeating  justice  1 
How  the  witnesses  discharge  their 
momentous  duties;  whether  constantly 
mindful  of  their  oath,  or  forgetful  of 
it,  or  wilfully  disregarding  it,  from 
hostility  or  partiality  to  the  prisoner, 
or  any  other  wicked  motive.  Whe- 
ther the  judge,  or  tho  advocates,  are 
equal  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  wicked 
witness.  How  the  jury  are  conduct- 
ing themselves— whether  with  watch- 
ful intelligence,  or  stolid  listlessness. 
How  the  prisoner,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  all  these— with  life,  with, 
honour,  character,  liberty,  everything 
at  stake— and  depending  on  the  word 
which  one  of  that  iury  will  utter— how 
he  is  demeaning  himself,  knowing,  as 
be  does,  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge  on  which  he  is  being  tried ; 
what  he  is  thinking  of  the  exertions  of 
his  counsel,  of  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  witnesses,  of  the  jury,  of  the 


dents;  to  assign  to  every  actor,  whe-  judge;  whether  he  adverts  at  all  to 

tlier  judge,  jury,  witness,  or  counsel,  the  spectators  around  him,  the 

his  proper  proportion  and  position;  feelings  by  which  they  are  x 

and  all  this  with  a  view  to  interesting  towards  him;  whether  he  is  t 
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or  appreciates,  the  true  strain  and  pres- 
sure of  the  case— the  sudden  chances 
and  perils  occurring  in  its  progress. 

How  striking  and  instructive  to  ob- 
serve* the  abstract  rules  of  justice 
brought  to  bear,  with  equal  readiness 
and  precision,  upon  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary combinations  of  circum- 
stances!— to  witness  the  dead  letter  of 
the  law  become  animated  with  potent 
vitality  for  the  regulation  of  human 
affairs ! 

Again,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us 
that  there  is  another  point  of  view 
from  which  important  trials — nay, 
almost  any  trial — may  be  contem- 
plated with  lively  interest  by  a  logical 
observer,  with  reference  to  the  use 
made  of  facts  by  judicial  and  forensic 
intellect.  How  little  even  the  acutest 
layman  could  have  anticipated  such 
dealing  with  facts  as  that  which  he 
here  beholds ;  how  he  must  appreciate 
the  practised,  watchful  art  with  which 
the  slightest  circumstance  is  seized 
hold  of,  and  in  due  time  so  combined 
with  others  with  which  it  seemed  to 
have  no  conceivable  connexion,  as  to 
justify  conclusions  exactly  the  reverse 
of  those  which  had  till  then  seemed 
inevitable!  What  totally  different 
aspects  the  same  facts  may  be  made 
to  wear  by  different  dealers  with 
them,  having  different  objects  in  view ! 
By  their  different  arrangement  and 
combination,  what  unexpected  infer- 
ences mav  be  drawn  from  the  self-same 
facts,  and  even  when  similarly  ar- 
ranged and  combined  I  How  exciting 
to  see  a  defence  constructed  by  ex- 
perienced astuteness  and  eloquence  out 
of  the  slightest  materials — out  of  a 
hopeless  case — in  the  teeth  of  one 
overpowering  for  the  prosecution ! 
The  desperate  determination,  the 
exquisite  subtlety,  the  consummate 
judgment,  often  exhibited  on  such 
occasions  by  eminent  advocates — 
struggling,  too,  at  once  with  their  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
desire  to  do  their  utmost  for  one  who 
has  intrusted  his  all  to  them— con- 
scious, too,  that  though  a  jury  of 
twelve  plain  common -sense  people 
may  be  unable  to  see  through  the 
fallacies  which  are  presented  to  them, 
it  will  doubtless  be  very  far  other- 
wise with  one  who  has  to  follow, 
who ,  has  the  last  word !  and  with 
hat  last  word  may  at  once  lay  bare 


the  sophistries  of  forensic  effrontery, 
and  perhaps  rebuke  him  who  attempted 
to  trifle  with  and  mislead  the  under- 
standings of  those  so  solemnly  sworn 
to  give  a  just  and  true  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence.  "  But  what  is 
one  to  do?"  exclaims  the  anxious 
advocate.  "  How  am  I  to  defend  yon- 
der trembling  being  who  has  selected 
me  to  stand  between  him  and — the 
scaffold,  it  may  be — if  I  am  to  play 
the  judge,  and  not  the  advocate ;  to 
yield  pusilianimously  to  an  array  of 
fearfully  plain  facts,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  square  them  with  the 
hypothesis  of  my  client's  innocence, 
or  persuade  a  jury  that  they  are — 
whatever  my  own  secret  opinion — 
pregnant  with  too  much  donbt  to 
warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty?"  Only 
one  who  has  been  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion can  conceive  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  is  endured  on  such  occasions 
by  the  sensitive  and  conscientious 
advocate,  who  is  called  upon  in  des- 
perate emergencies — in  moments  of 
intense  eagerness  and  anxiety — the 
spasms,  as  it  were,  of  which  are 
publicly  exhibited,  and  before  gifted 
and  critical  rivals  and  merciless  pub- 
lic censors,  to  see  and  observe  the 
delicate  but  decisive  line  of  right — of 
dnty  ;  to  maintain  at  once  the  char- 
acter of  the  zealous,  effective  advo- 
cate, and  the  Christian  gentleman. 
If  sufficient  allowances  were  made  for 
persons  placed  in  such  circumstances 
of  serious  embarrassment  and  respon- 
sibility, less  uncharitable  judgments 
would  be  passed  on  the  manner  in 
which  advocates  exercise  their  func- 
tions than  are  sometimes  seen ;  judg- 
ments formed  and  pronounced,  too,  in 
the  closet — by  those  speaking  after 
the  event— calm  and  undisturbed  by 
anxieties  and  agitation,  which  have 
probably  never  been  personalty  experi- 
enced. This  topic,  however,  we  shall 
hereafter  treat  more  at  large,  in  giv- 
ing to  the  Tolumcs  before  us  that 
extended  examination  which  is  at 
present  contemplated.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  trials  of  undoubted 
public  interest  and  importance.  They 
have  been  selected  upon  the  whole 
judiciously,  with  a  view  to  the  end 
which  the  author  had  proposed  to 
himself ;  though  the  propriety  of  the 
title  which  be  has  chosen  —  t.  e. 
"  Modern  State  Trials  "—is  not  at 
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first  sight  apparent.  The  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  words  is,  trials 
directly  affecting  the  state,  political 
prosecutions  in  respect  of  political 
offences.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  trials 
for  murder,  duelling,  forgery,  abduc- 
tion, libel,  blasphemy,  and  conspiracy, 
under  this  category;  and  this  Mr 
Townsend  felt.  Such,  nevertheless, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trials  contained  in  these  volumes,  and 
are,  in  our  opinion,  also  those  of  most 
popular  interest,  and  worthiest  of 
being  dealt  with,  as  it  was  Mr  Towns- 
end's  expressed  intention  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  "  trials"  contained  in  tho  vo- 
lumes before  us  are  fifteen  in  number, 
of  which  only  four,  or  at  most  five, 
(Mr  Townsend  seems  to  have  thought 
six,)  have  any  pretensions  to  be  de- 
signated "State  trials."  These  five 
are— John  Frost,  Edward  Oxford,  and 
Smith  O'Brien  for  high  treason ;  Da- 
niel O'Connell,  and  eight  others,  for  a 
treasonable  conspiracy;  and  Charles 
Pinncy,  for  alleged  neglect  of  his  duty 
as  mayor  of  Bristol,  during  the  fiery 
and  bloody  "  Reform  Riots,"  as  they 
were  called,  in  that  place,  in  October 
1831.  The  remaining  ten  trials  con- 
sist of  two  for  duelling— the  late  James 
Stuart  for  killing  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well,  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  for 
shooting  Captain  Tucket;  three  for 
murder,  (in  addition  to  James  Stuart, 
who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Alexander  Boswcll)  —  viz.  Conrvoi- 
sier,  for  the  murder  of  Lord  William 
Russell ;  M'Naughton  for  the  murder 
of  Mr  Drummond ;  Hunter  and  others 
for  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  John 
Smith,  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinner,  in 
1887 ;  Alexander  Alexander  (the  titu- 
lar Earl  of  Stirling)  for  forgery ;  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  seven  others,  for  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  the  funds ;  the  Wake- 
fields  for  conspiracy,  and  abdnction  of 
an  heiress ;  John  Ambrose  Williams 
for  a  libel  on  the  Durham  clergy ;  and 
Mr  John  Moxon,  for  blasphemy,  in 
publishing  the  poems  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  It  will  be  observed  thai  all 
these  are  criminal  trials,  and  occurred 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
affording  thus  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  different 
methods  of  proceeding  in  their  respec- 
tive  courts,  and  the  characteristici  of 
their  respective  judges  and  advocates. 


The  English  trials  are  ten,  the  Scot- 
tish three,  and  the  Irish  two  in  num- 
ber :  and  whether  they  are  precisely 
those  which  could  have  been  most 
advantageously  selected,  it  were  need- 
less, for  present  purposes,  to  inquire. 
Mr  Townsend  made  bis  choice,  and 
thus  generally  states  his  objects  and 
intentions : — 

"  The  present  edition  of  Modern  State 
Triab  is  meant  to  include  those  of  the 
most  general  interest  and  importance 
which  hare  occurred  daring  the  last 
thirty  years.  None  are  inserted  in  these, 
volumes  which  have  been  previously  com- 
prised in  any  collection;  but  the  editor 
regrets  want  of  space,  which  compels  him 
to  omit  several  not  uninstructive.  In 
making  a  selection,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  present  a  faithful,  bat  abridged,  report 
of  such  legal  proceedings  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  command  the  attention  of 
all  members  of  the  community,  and  to  be 
read  by  them  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
This  appears  to  be  the  popular  descrip- 
tion of  the  term  "  State  Trials,"  in  whieh 
Mr  Evelyn  and  Mr  Hargreave  acquiesced, 
or  they  would  not  have  included  convic- 
tions for  witchcraft,  and  the  prosecution 
of  Elizabeth  Canning  for  perjury,  in  their 
collection.  Were  the  definition  restricted 
to  political  offences  merely,  the  work, 
however  logically  correct,  would  be  want- 
ing in  spirit  and  variety  .w— (Introd.  vol.  i. 
p.  5.) 

After  stating  that  no  technical 
objection  can  be  raised  to  those  of  tho 
above  trials  which  immediately  affect 
the  State,  be  observes,  that,  u  for  the 
propriety  of  inserting  the  rest  under 
the  same  title,  a  just  apology  may  be 
made.'1  The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
digan, before  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
represented  as  interesting,  from  the 
rank  of  the  accused  and  from  the 
rarity  of  the  trial,  as  being  the  first 
time  that  duelling  was  attempted  to 
be  brought  within  a  recent  statute, 
(1  Vict,  c  86,)  enacting  that  tho 
shooting  at  a  person,  not  with  preme- 
ditated malice,  bat  deliberately,  and 
causing  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to 
life,  should  be  a  capital  offence ;  and 
that  whoever  should  shoot  any  per- 
son with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or 
to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm, 
should,  though  no  bodily  harm  were 
inflicted,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment. The  social  position  of  tho  titu- 
lar Earl  of  Stirling,  and  the  extra- 
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•ordinary  nature  of  the  evidence,  are 
said  to  justify  the  insertion  of  his 
trial ;  while,  u  in  the  records  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  there  occur 
few  proceedings  of  more  deep  and 
painful  interest  than  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Lord  Cochrane,  for  Con- 
spiracy to  commit  a  fraud  on  the 
Stock  Exchange."  The  two  cases  of 
Courvoisier  and  M'Naughton  respec- 
tively u  involve  topics  of  absorbing 
interest  at  the  period  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  of  enduring  interest  to  all 
time :  in  the  one  being  involved  the 
rights  and  duties,  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  counsel  for  prisoners ; 
in  the  other,  the  fearful  question  of 
responsibility  for  crime  —  how  far 
moral  insanity  alone  may  exonerate 
the  alleged  subject  of  it  from  the 
temporal  consequences  of  his  guilt." 
This  latter  topic  is  also  involved  in 
Oxford's  case.  The  trials  of  Mr 
Stuart  for  killing  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well,  and  of  Mr  Moxon  for  blasphemy, 
are  inserted  for  one  and  the  same 
reason — namely,  "  a  desire  to  embalm 
the  very  beautiful  speeches  of  Lord 
Cockburn,  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  Mr  Jus- 
tice Talfourd."  As  to  the  trial  of 
Ambrose  Williams,  it  is  inserted  on 
account  of  the  celebrated  speech  in 
defence  by  Lord  Brougham — "  one  of 
the  most  vivid  specimens  extant,  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  literature,  of 
keen  irony,  bitter  sarcasm,  and  vehe- 
ment vituperation."  The  prosecution 
of  the  Wakefields  for  conspiracy,  and 
the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner,  "forms 
a  singular  chapter  in  legal  history; 
interesting  not  less  to  the  student  of 
human  nature,  on  account  of  its  cha- 
racters and  incidents,  than  to  the 
lawyer,  for  the  elaborate  discussions 
on  the  Scottish  law  of  marriages,  and 
the  right  of  the  wife,  even  should 
there  have  been  a  legal  marriage,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  against  the  offend- 
ing husband — matters  argued  with 
profuse  learning  and  ability." 

"  In  setting  forth,  under  a  condensed 
form,"  says  Mr  Townsend,*  "  this  and 
the  other  most  interesting  trials  of  our 
time,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  editor 
to  free  the  work  from  dry  severity  by 
introducing  the  *  loei  lcttiore$'  of  the 
advocates,  the  salient  parts  of  cross-exa- 
mination— those  little  passages  of  arms 


between  the  rival  combatants  which 
diversified  the  arena,  the  painting  of  the 
forensic  scene,  the  poetry  of  action  of 
these  legal  dramas.  He  has  sought  to 
give  the  expressed  spirit  of  eloquence  and 
law,  upon  occasions  which  peculiarly 
called  them  forth ;  pruning  what  was 
redundant,  rejecting  superfluities,  weed- 
ing out  irrelevant  matter,  bnt  omitting 
no  incident  or  episode  that  an  intelligent 
witness  would  have  been  disappointed  at 
not  hearing." 

We  present  the  ensuing  paragraph, 
which  immediately  follows  the  pre- 
ceding, because  it  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  remark  which 
is  applicable  to  the  entire  structure  of 
the  work  before  us. 

"  In  the  extracts  here  given  from  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  modern 
days,  the  editor  has  also  had  the  great 
advantage  of  the  last  corrections  of  the 
speakers  themselves,  and  has  thus  been 
enabled  to  preserve  the  ipsistima  verba, 
by  which  minds  were  captivated  and  ver- 
dicts won ;  those  treasures  of  oratory 
which  would  have  gladdened  the  old  age 
of  Erskine,  could  he  have  seen  how  his 
talisman  had  been  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  mantle  of  his  inspiration 
caught.  The  vivid  appeals  of  Whiteside, 
the  magnificent  defence  of  Cockburn,  the 
persuasive  imagery  of  Talfourd,  will 
exist  as  KTrjfiara  €ir  act  —  trophies  of 
forensic  eloquence,  beacon  lights  it  may 
be,  in  the  midst  of  that  prosaic  mistiness 
which  has  begun  to  creep  around  our 
courts." 

The  remark  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded is  this :  that  the  work  before  us 
is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  uniform,  ex- 
cessive, and  undistinguishing  eulogy, 
which,  however  creditable  to  the 
amiable  and  generous  dispenser  of  it, 
is  calculated  to  lower  our  estimate  of 
his  critical  judgment,  and  even — un- 
less one  should  be  on  one's  guard — to 
provoke  a  harsh  and  disparaging  spirit 
towards  the  subjects  of  such  undue 
eulogy,  and  a  suspicion  that  here 
"  praise  undeserved,"  and  the  remark 
is  applicable  equally  to  praise  "exces- 
sive, is  censure  in  disguise!"  No 
judge,  no  counsel,  can  say  or  do  any- 
thing,  in  the  course  of  any  of  the  trials 
here  brought  under  our  notice,  with- 
out speaking  and  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  merit  applause  for  exhibit- 
ing the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and 
character.     Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
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that,  in  making  these  observations,  we 
wish  to  apply  them  to  the  particular 
instances  cited  by  Mr  Townsend  of 
Messrs  Whiteside,  Cockbum,  and 
Talfoord — all  of  whom  are  distin- 
guished, accomplished,  able,  and  elo- 
quent advocates ;  but  we  believe  that 
each  would,  in  spite  of  the  fondest 
self-love,  in  his  own  mind,  somewhat 
mistrust  his  title  to  the  amount  of 
applause  here  bestowed  upon  him. 
What  more  than  he  has  said  of  them, 
could  he  have  said  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  advocates  whom  the  world 
has  produced?  In  a  corresponding 
strain,  Mr  Townsend  speaks  of  every 
one — senior  and  junior  counsel — and 
every  writer,  great  and  small,  whom 
he  has  occasion  to  mention.  Those 
who  knew  the  late  Mr  Townsend, 
and  appreciated  his  simple  and  manly 
character,  will  refer  the  defect  which 
we  have  felt  compelled  thus  to  point 
out  to  its  true  cause — the  kindliness 
of  his  heart;  and  we  believe  that, 
had  he  lived  to  see  these  observations, 
his  candour  would  have  caused  him 
promptly  to  recognise  their  justice. 

Each  of  the  trials  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  u Introductory  Essays" 
and  "  Notes." 

uThe  Essays,  chiefly  historical, 
have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
familiarise  the  reader  with  the  subject, 
and  prevent  the  monotony  which, 
but  for  these  occasional  dissertations, 
might  pervade  so  many  recurring 
trials.  The  notes  are  added  with  a 
similar  object."*  Wo  may  say  gene- 
rally, that  these  " Essays"  and 
u  Notes  "  always  display  judgment, 
and  the  writer's  complete  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  No  reader  should 
enter  on  the  trial,  without  carefully 
perusing  the  u  Essay  "  which  ushers 
it  in,  shedding  light  upon  all  its  details, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
committing  of  these  offences — and  in- 
dicating with  distinctness  the  leading 
features  of  interest  and  importance. 
In  the  report  of  the  trial  itself,  great 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken,  and 
successfully,  to  observe  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  secure  accuracy  of  state- 
ment ;  and  the  conflicts  of  ootnsel 
with  each  other  and  with  witnesses — 
the  temperate,  and  timely  interposi- 
tions of  the  judges,  and  their  saiisJac- 


tory  summings-up  to  the  jury—are 
presented  to  the  reader  with  no  little 
vividness.  The  fault  of  Mr  Towns- 
end's  style  is,  diffuseness,  a  tendency 
to  colloquiality,  and  a  deficiency  of 
vigour.  With  these  little  exceptions, 
added  to  that  above  noticed,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  commending  these 
volumes  as  an  acquisition  to  popular 
and  professional  literature,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  author's  memory,  ana 
the  bar  to  which  he  belonged. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the 
general  character  of  this  work,  and 
given  the  author's  own  account  of  it, 
we  propose  in  the  present,  and  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  following  articles,  to 
take  our  own  view  of  some  of  the 
leading  "Trials"  thus  collected  by 
Mr  Townsend,  incidentally  observing 
on  his  treatment  of  the  subject  With 
him,  we  regardseveral  of  these  trials  as 
exhibiting  features  of  remarkable  in- 
terest ;  and  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  having  so  disposed  his  materials  as 
to  rouse  and  rivet  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  intelligent  readers,  but  in 
an  especial  degree  that  of  the  youth- 
ful student  of  jurisprudence.  With- 
out further  preface,  we  shall  commence 
with  that  which  stands  first  in  Mr 
Townsend's  collection — the  trial  of 
Frost,  for  high  treason. 

This  affords  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  Mr  Townsend's  capabilities. 
He  appears  to  have  worked  it  oat 
perhaps  more  exactly  to  his  own  idea 
than  any  of  the  ensuing  ones ;  and,  by 
his  able  and  judicious  treatment  of 
the  subject,  has  given  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  in  glowing  colours 
a  forensic  battle-field :  the  stake,  life 
or  death;  the  combatants,  evenly 
matched,  the  very  flower  of  the  bar; 
their  tactics  clear  and  decisive,  with 
the  odds  tremendously  against  one 
party— that  is  to  say,  facts  too  strong 
for  almost  any  degree  of  daring  or 
astuteness  to  contend  against  hope- 
fully. Let  ns  see,  under  such  circum- 
stances, how  the  combatants  acquitted 
themselves ;  or,  if  one  may  change 
the  figure,  let  us  see  how  was  played  a 

rt  game  of  chess  on  the  board  of 
by  skilful andcelebratedplayera. 
Who  were  they?  Four  in  number- 
Sir  John  Campbell  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  then  respectively  Attorney  sjsd 
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Solicitor- General,  representing  the 
Crown ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  Queen's  Counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  Ten  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and  behold  the  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  these  gentle- 
men !  Sir  John  Campbell  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench :  having  also, 
during  the  interval,  become  a  labori- 
ous and  successful  biographer  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief- 
Justices  of  England.  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  is  also  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  having  been 
previously  Attorney  -  General  and 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  havingbeen  sub- 
sequently appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, is  now  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  while  Mr  Kelly,  having  since 
become  Solicitor- General,  lost  office 
on  the  break-up  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry,  and  remains — such  are  the 
chances  and  changes  of  political  life 
— plain  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  but  occu- 
pying a  splendid  position  at  the  bar. 
These  four  were  the  leading  counsel ; 
but  besides  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  the  Crown  was  represented 
by  two  gentlemen  of  great  legal  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  since  raised  to  the 
bench — Mr  Justice  Wightman  and  Mr 
Justice  Talfoard ;  and  by  Mr  Serjeant 
Ludlow,  since  become  a  Commissioner 
of  Bankruptcy ;  and  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Talbot,  now  so  highly  distinguished 
in  Parliamentary  practice.  The  judges 
sent  as  the  special  commission  con- 
sisted of  the  late  Chief- Justice  Tindal, 
the  present  Mr  Baron  Parke,  and  the 
late  Mr  Justice  Williams,  forming,  it 
is  superfluous  to  say,  an  admirably 
constituted  court — the  chief  being  most 
consummately  qualified  for  his  post 
by  temper,  sagacity,  and  learning. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  to  establish  a 
case  of  high  treason  against  the  pri- 
soner, and  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
and  Mr  Kelly  to  defend  him  a  rou- 
france;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
say  per  fas  out  nefas.  It  were  idle  to 
characterise  the  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  these  four 
combatants ;  the  eminence  of  all  is  un- 
disputed, though  their  idiosyncrasies 
widely  different  from  each  other. 


Suffice  it  to  say,  that  everything  which 
great  experience,  sagacity,  learning, 
power,  and  eloquence  could  bring  to 
bear  on  that  contest  might  have  been 
confidently  looked  for.  One  circum- 
stance is  proper  to  be  borne  in  mind- 
that  the  prisoner's  counsel  (of  course 
abhorring  the  acts  imputed  to  their 
client)  were  stimulated  to  the  very 
uttermost  exertion  by  the  fact  thai 
their  own  political  opinions  were  noto- 
riously adverse  to  those  entertained 
by  the  prisoner,  and  those — viz.r 
Chartists — who  so  confidently  sum- 
moned two  Tories  to  the  rescue  of 
their  imperilled  brother  Chartists. 

All  the  main  facts  of  the  case  were 
universally  known  before  the  trial 
took  place,  together,  of  course,  with* 
the  legal  category  to  which  they  must 
be  referred,  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  high  treason.  The  nature  of  that 
offence  was  thus  tersely  and  beauti- 
fully explained  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice,—* 

"  Gentlemen,  the  crime  of  high  treason,, 
in  its  own  direct  consequences,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  most  malignant 
effects  upon  the  community  at  large ;  its 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  is  the  put- 
ting down  the  authority  of  the  law,  the 
shaking  and  subverting  the  foundation  of 
all  government,  the  loosening  and  dissolv- 
ing the  bands  and  cement  by  which 
society  is  held  together,  the  general  con- 
fusion of  property,  the  involving  a  whole 
people  in  bloodshed  and  mutual  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  the  crime  of  high 
treason  has  always  been  regarded  by  the 
law  of  this  country  as  the  offence  of  all 
others  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  as  calling 
for  the  severest  measure  of  punishment. 
But  in  the  very  same  proportion  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  community,  and  fearful 
to  the  offender  from  the  weight  of  punish- 
ment  which  is  attached  to  it,  has  it  been 
thought  necessary  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  to  define  and  limit  this  law 
within  certain  express  boundaries,  fn 
order  that,  on  the  one  hand,  no  guilty  per- 
son might  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
his  transgression  by  an  affected  ignorance 
of  the  law  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  no 
innocent  man  might  be  entangled  or 
brought  unawares  within  the  reach  of  its 
severity  by  reason  of  the  law's  uncer- 
tainty." 

The  following  were  fearful  words  to 
be  heard,  or  afterwards  read,  by  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  defence  of 


*  Townsend,  vol.  i.  pp.  1, 2. 
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Frost.  They  occur,  like  the  preced- 
ing passage,  in  the  luminous  charge 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  on  the  10th  December  1839 : — 

"  An  assembly  of  men,  armed  and  ar- 
rayed in  a  warlike  manner,  with  any 
treasonable  purpose,  is  a  levying  of  war, 
although  no  blow  be  struck ;  and  the  en- 
listing and  drilling  and  marching  bodies 
of  men  are  sufficient  overt  acts  of  that 
treason,  without  coming  to  a  battle  or 
action.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
actual  conflict  between  such  a  body  and 
the  Queen's  forces  must,  beyond  all  doubt, 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
Queen,  under  the  statute  of  Edward.  It 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  constitute  the 
guilt  of  treason  that  the  tumultuous  mul- 
titude should  be  accompanied  with  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  war,  or  with  mili- 
tary array.  Insurrection  and  rebellion 
are  more  humble  in  their  first  infancy ; 
bnt  all  such  external  marks  of  pomp  win 
not  fail  to  be  added  with  the  first  gleam 
of  success.  The  treasonable  design  once 
established  by  the  proper  evidence,  the 
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form  religion  and  the  laws,  or  to  re- 
move evil  counsellors,  or  other  griev- 
ances, whether  real  or  pretended."* 
Or,  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Mr  Kelly, 
in  addressing  the  jury  in  this  very  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  "  that  the  pri- 
soner levied  war  against  her  Majesty,, 
with   intent  by  force  to  alter   the- 
law,  and  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  realm.wt    To  appreciate  the  posrV 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  difficulties* 
with  which  his  counsel  had  to  strugghv 
it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  he- 
admitted  the  prisoner  to  be  a  Chartist,- 
as  it  was  called— that  is,  a  supporter* 
of  the  following  five  points  of  sweep- 
ing change  In  the  political  institutions* 
of  the  country, — "  Universal  suffrage,* 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  no 
property  qualification,  and  payment  of 
members  of  parliament."    This  was 
also,  during  the  trial,  avowed  by  the 

prisoner.^ 

Having  thus  got  a  clear  view  of 
the  law,  let  us  briefly  indicate  the 


man  wjbo^instigated,  incited,jwocured,  or    fact*— the  palpable,  notorious,  leading 

soner'3  counsel,  as  soon  as  they  had 
perused  their  briefs. 

A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  prin- 
cipally miners  from  the  surrounding- 
country,  headed,  in  three  divisions,  by 
Frost,  and  two  other  men,  Jones  and 
Williams,  (Frost  having  five  thou«- 
sand  under  his  command,)  and  armed1 
indiscriminately  with  muskets,  pikes, 
axes,  staves,  and  other  weapons,  was- 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  peaceful 
town  of  Newport,  during  the  night  of 


persuaded  others  to  commit  the  act,  though 
not  present  in  person  at  the  commission 
of  it,  is  equally  a  traitor,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  the  man  by  whose  hand 
the  act  of  treason  is  committed.  He  who 
leads  the  armed  multitude  towards  the 
point  of  attack,  and  then  retires  before 
the  blow  is  struck — he  who  remains  at 
home,  planning  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  leaving  the  actual  execution 
of  such  plans  to  more  daring  hands — he 
who,  after  treason  has  been  committed, 
knowingly  harbours  or  conceals  the  traitor 
from  the  punishment  due  to  him,  all  these 


arecqnallyguUtymtheeyeofthelawof    g  ^       the    8d    November    1889t 
the  enme  of  h.gh  treaso-."  Tempertnoos  weather  Fevetited  the 


The  head  of  treason  applicable  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  under  considera- 
tion is  the  third  in  statute  25  Edward 
III.  c.  2,  which  concisely  declares  it 
to  exist  "  if  a  man  do  levy  war 
against  our  lord  the  King  in  his  realm." 
This  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for 
just  five  centuries,  i.e.  since  the  year 
1351.  But  in  the  application  of  these 
words,  of  fearful  significance,  the  ob- 
ject with  which  arms  are  taken  op 
must  be  a  general  one — "  the  *m- 
versality  of  the  design  making  it  a  re- 
bellion against  the  state,  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  of  Government,  and 
an  insolent  invasion  of  the  King's 
authority" — "under  pretence  to 


preconcerted  junction  of  these  three 
bands ;  but,  between  eight  and  nine- 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 
Frost's  division,  five  thousand  strong, 
marched  into  the  town — and,  headed 
after  a  fashion  by  him,  commenced  a* 
attack  upon  a  small  inn,  where  they 
knew  that  a  handful  of  troops  was 
stationed,  about  thirty  in  number, 
under  command  of  a  lieutenant.  As 
soon  as  the  mob,  who  formed  steadily, 
saw  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  room 
— the  windows  of  which  were  thrown 
open— they  cruelly  fired  into  it,  and 
also  rushed  through  the  doors  into  the 
passage.  On  this,  the  lieutenant  gavo 
the  word  of  command  to  fire.    He 


*  4  Black.  Com.  81-2.         +  Townsend,  vol  i.  p.  54.         %  IW«k  vol:  i.  p.  45. 
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was  obeyed — and  with  deadly  effect, 
as  far  as  regarded  some  thirty  or  forty, 
known  to  have  received  the  fire,  many 
of  whom  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 
Bnt  this  cool  promptitude  and  deter- 
mination of  the  troops  put  an  end 
instanter  to  the  insane  insurrection. 
This  vast  body  of  supposed  despera- 
does fled  panic-struck  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  Frost  himself,  who  was 
unquestionably  on  the  very  spot  at  the 
very  time  when  and  where  the  attack 
commenced,  fled  in  ridiculous  terror,* 
and  was  arrested  that .  evening  at  a 
friend's  house  adjoining  his  own, 
armed  with  three  loaded  pistols,  and 
having  on  him  a  powder-flask  and  a 
quantity  of  balls.  His  brother  heroes, 
Williams  and  Jones,  were  also  arrest- 
ed, together  with  many  others ;  and 
there  ended  the  formidable  outbreak, 
which  had  more  astounded  than 
alarmed  the  public ;  leaving,  however, 
the  instigators  and  conductors  to  a 
speedy  and  very  dismal  reckoning  with 
that  same  public.  The  active  manage- 
ment of  matters  by  Frost  was  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  it  seemed  never  to  have 
been  wished  to  conceal  it.  He  was 
the  Jack  Cade  of  the  affair.  He 
planned  the  order  of  march ;  the  time, 
place,  and  mode  of  attack ;  and  ex- 
plained the  immediate  and  ulterior 
objects  of  the  movement.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak,  he  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  adherents,  "what he  intended 
to  do?"    He  answered, — 

"  First,  they  should  go  to  the  Dew  poor- 
house  and  take  soldiers  and  arms  ;  then, 
he  said,  there  was  a  storehouse,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  powder ;  then,  they 
would  blow  up  the  bridge,  that  would  stop 
the  Welsh  mail  which  did  run  to  the 
north,  and  that  would  be  tidings  ;  and 
they  would  commence  there  in  the  north 
on  Monday  night,  and  he  should  be  able 
to  see  two  or  three  of  his  friends  or  ene- 
mies in  Newport." — (Vol.  i.  p.  86\) 

Similar  observations  he  made  to 
another  of  his  followers,  who  asked 
him,  on  hearing  him  give  orders  for 
the  guns  to  take  the  front,  the  pikes 
next,  the  bludgeons  next,  —  "  in  the 
name  of  God,  what  was  he  going  to 
do  ?  was  he  going  to  attack  any  place 
or  people  ?  "  he  said, — 

"  He  was  going  to  attack  Newport,  and 
-ke  it — and  blow  np  the  bridge,  and  pre- 


vent the  Welsh  mail  from  proceeding  to 
Birmingham  :  that  there  would  be  three 
delegates  there,  to  wait  for  the  coach  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  time ;  and  if 
the  mail  did  not  arrive  there,  the  attack 
was  to  commence  at  Birmingham,  and  be 
carried  thence  to  the  North  of  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  that  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  whole  nation."— (I.  p.  33.); 

The  coal  and  iron  trade  in  these 
parts,  from  which  the  population  de- 
rived their  subsistence,  had  seldom 
been  more  prosperous  than  at  the  time 
when  this  movement  was  concerted 
and  made:  employment  was  easily 
obtained;  wages  were  high ;  and  those 
concerned  in  the  affair  had  no  private 
grievances  to  redress.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  notorious  that  political 
agitation,  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter 
aforesaid,  had  for  some  time  prevailed 
there — that  the  population  had  been 
organised  for  combined  and  effective 
action  by  affiliated  societies ;  and 
Frost,  the  prime  mover — a  pestilent 
agitator,  who,  occupying  the  position 
of  a  decent  tradesman,  a  linendraper, 
in  Newtown,  had  been  rashly  raised 
to  the  local  magistracy,  from  which 
he  was  soon  degraded  for  sedition- 
declared  his  object  to  be,  to  make  the 
Charter  the  law  of  the  land.  All 
these,  and  many  other  facts,  which 
had  been  elicited  during  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  were  known  to  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  who  had  copies  of 
all  the  depositions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  witnesses  ;  and  also 
knew  the  precise  terms  in  which  the 
indictment  was  framed,  and  the  name, 
calling,  and  residence  of  every  witness 
to  be  produced  in  proof  of  that  in- 
dictment. 

How  was  this  towering  array  of 
facts  to  be  encountered,  with  these 
enlightened  judges  to  conduct  the 
inquiry,  and  guide  the  jury,  and  very 
able  and  determined  counsel  to  elicit 
and  arrange  the  facts,  and  enforce  them 
on  the  jury — and  have  the  last  word 
with  the  jury  in  so  doing?  We  may 
well  imagine  how  anxious  and  dis- 
heartening were  the  consultations  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel  before  going 
into  court.  Neither  they,  nor  their 
attorneys,  could  disguise  from  them- 
selves the  desperate  nature  of  the  case 
in  which  they  were  concerned.   They 


*  "  I  thought  he  was  crying"  said  one  of  the  witnesses  !— p.  23. 
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would  probably  determine  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  very  cautiously 
and  rigorously,  with  a  view  to  break- 
ing dowu  important  links  in  the  case ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  their  paramount 
object  in  conducting  the  defence, 
would  be  to  aim  at  supplying  Frost 
with  some  other  than  a  general  object 
—  something  else  than  establishing 
the  Charter  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
A  hopeful  prospect !  But  besides  all 
this,  it  must  have  been  determined, 
of  course,  to  throw  no  single  chance 
away,  whereon — however,  whenever 
it  presented  itself — to  fight  the  fear- 
ful case  for  the  Crown  inch  by  inch, 
and  foot  by  foot — contesting  every 
technical  point,  with  a  view  to  de- 
tecting any  possible  slip  in  either  the 
preliminary  or  any  other  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  experienced  and 
watchful  Crown  officers.  Here,  again, 
was  a  hopeful  prospect !  Their  pro- 
ceedings had  been  doubtless  advised 
beforehand  by  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  and  conducted  by  Mr 
Made,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
in  person — himself  a  barrister,  and 
consummately  qualified  for  his  post. 
He  was  also  a  humane  man,  always 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duties  firmly, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  pri- 
soner every  degree  of  consideration 
and  indulgence  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  By  this  time  the 
reader  mav  be  aware  how  very 
serious  a  thing  is  the  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  of  a  prosecution  of 
high  treason,  in  every  one  of  its  stages 
— in  the  slightest  particulars— espe- 
cially where  the  great  facts  of  the 
case  are  so  clear  against  the  prisoner, 
as  to  compel  his  advocate  to  watch 
and  test  every  link  in  the  chain  fixed 
around  his  client.  Here,  in  fact,  cor- 
relative duties  are  cast  on  the  oppos- 
ing parties— to  take  every  possible  ob- 
jection ;  and  to  be  beforehand  prepmr- 
ed  for  every  possible  objection,  by 
vigilant  exactitude  in  complying  with 
every  legal  requisite. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  December 
1839,  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  trie 
bill  for  high  treason,  against  John 
Frost  and  thirteen  of  bis  followers ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day— via.,  Thurs- 
day the  twelfth,  in  ordsrto  obHge  the 
prisoner,  by  giving  him  the  ~ 


possible  time  for  availing  himself  of 
the  important  information  contained 
in  the  indictment,  and  the  jury  list— 
copies  of  these  instruments  were  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  ensuing  Tuesday, 
the  17th,  he  delivered  to  the  prisoner 
a  list  of  the  witnesses;  and,  the  trial 
having  been  appointed  to  take  place 
on  the  31st  December,  dye  days 
previously  to  the  latter  day — viz.,  on 
the  26th  December— Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  Mr  Kelly  were  assigned 
to  John  Frost,  as  his  counsel,  on  his 
application  pursuant  to  the  statute 
to  Mr  Bellamy,  the  clerk  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  here  essential,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  immense  importance  of  the 
earliest  moves  in  this  life-and-death 
same,  to  weigh  every  word  in  the 
following  brief  enactment,  under 
which  the  above  documents  were  de- 
livered to  the  prisoner :  the  humane 
object  of  the  legislature  being  to  afford 
him  ample  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
— "  When  any  person  is  indicted  for 
high  treason,  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
and  of  the  jury y  mentioning  the  names, 
profession,  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
said  witnesses  and  jurors,  be  also 
given  at  the  same  time  that  the  copy 
of  the  indictment  is  delivered  to  the 
party  indicted — which  copy  of  the 
indictment  shall  be  delivered  ten  days 
before  the  trial."*  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  trial  was  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday  the  31st  December, 
Mr  Maule  might  have  delayed  de- 
livering these  documents  to  the  pri- 
soner till  the  20th,  and  perhaps  till 
the  2lst  December ;  but,  solely  to  fav- 
our the  prisoner,  he  delivered  two 
of  them— vis.,  the  indictment  and  jury 
list— so  early  as  the  12tb,  and  the  list 
of  witnesses  so  early  as  the  17th  De- 
cember. Lotus  see,  by  and  by,  whether 
anything  comes  of  this,  and  of  the 
lengthened  study,  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  of  these  three  documents. 

On  Tuesday  the  81st  December 
1889,  all  the  fourteen  prisoners  were 
arraigned  on  an  indictment  consisting 
of  four  counts:  two  for  levying  war 
against  her  Majesty  in  her  realm ;  a 
third  for  compassing  to  depose  the 
Queen  from  her  royal  throne;  and 
the  last,  for  compassing  to  levy  war 
against  the  Queen,  with  intent  to 


•  Slat.  7  Anas,  *.  81,  f  11. 
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following  night,  and  explained  for 
what  purpose  they  were  to  go:  bat 
the  witness  did  not  see  Frost  till  two 
days  afterwards,  when  on  his  march 
to  Newport.  The  Lord  Chief- Justice 
overruled  the  objections  of  Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock and  Mr  Kelly,  and  received  the 
evidence  which  they  had  attempted  to 
exclude. 

A  great  mass  of  proof  was  given 
during  the  trial,  establishing  most 
satisfactorily  the  acts  and  doings  of 
Frost,  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  down  to  the  very 
moment  of  the  actual  attack  on  the 
Inn,  and  the  Queen's  troops  stationed 
in  it — a  mass  of  proof  on  which  the 
attempt  to  make  an  impression  seemed 
absurd.  There  was  only  one  faint 
ray  of  hope  for  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
throughout  the  palpable  obscure — 
that  they  might  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  generality  and  publicity  of 
object  attributed  to  the  prisoner,  by 
persuading  the  jury  that  the  object 
was  a  private,  temporary,  and  specific 
one — viz.,  to  effect  the  release  of 
one  Vincent,  a  Chartist,  then  in  con- 
finement at  Monmouth !  To  pave 
the  way  for  this  hopeful  line  of 
defence,  first,  an  artful  turn  was 
sought,  in  cross-examination,  to  be 
given  to  one  of  the  early  witnesses. 
He  swore  that  he  had  heard  one  of 
those  who  attacked  the  inn,  exclaim 
at  the  time,  presenting  his  gun  at  one 
of  the  special  constables  at  the  door, 
14  Surrender  yourselves  our  prisoners  ; " 
to  which  the  gallant  answer  was, 
41  No,  never!"  On  this  Mr  Kelly 
very  warily  cross-examined  the  wit- 
ness, with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in 
the  confusion,  he  could  not  hear  very 
distinctly,  so  as  to  report  distinctly,  as 
to  precise  expressions ;  that  the  mob 
iutended  merely  to  rescue  Vincent; 
and  that  the  expressions  used  must 
have  been,  not  "  Surrender  yourselves 
our  prisoners,"  but  4l  Surrender  up 
our  prisoners!"  or  simply,  "  Surrender 
our  prisoners," — thus  rejecting,  from 
the  witness's  answer,  the  single  sig- 
nificant word  4<  yourselves."  The 
attempt,  however,  was  wholly  ineffec- 
tual ;  but  out  of  two  other  witnesses 
were  extorted  on  cross-examination, 
the  following  (so  to  speak)  crumbs  of 
comfort :  from  one — *l  I  have  heard 
Vincent's  name  mentioned  many 
times;  I  have  heard  Williams  (one 


of  the  leaders  of  the  three  bands  form- 
ing the  ten  thousand)  say  that  Vin- 
cent was  a  prisoner  at  Monmouth: 
the  people  there  liked  him  very  much ; 
the  people  knew  he  was  in  jail.  I 
have  heard  them  speak  about  him." 
Another  witness  said, — UI  knew  of 
Vincent's  being  sent  to  prison  :  I 
believe  the  Chartists  took  a  great 
interest  in  his  fate:  I  do  recollect 
something  of  dissatisfaction  about 
Vincent's  treatment,  and  about  a 
petition  to  be  drawn  up :  I  recollect 
people's  minds  being  dissatisfied  about 
it."  Another  witness, .  however,  said 
41  that  at  midnight  on  the  Sunday, 
(the  3d  November,)  Williams  came 
to  his  house  with  a  number  of  armed 
men :"  the  witness  inquired,  u  Where 
are  you  going?" — 44Why  do  you 
ask?"  said  Williams.  "Because," 
answered  the  witness,  "  some  of  the 
men  who  were  with  mo  have  told  me, 
this  morning,  that  they  were  going  to 
Monmouth,  to  draw  Vincent  out  of 
prison."  —  uiVo,"  replied  Williams, 
"toe  do  not  attempt  it:  we  are  going 
to  give  a  turn  as  far  as  Newport." 

The  Attorney- General  closed  his 
case  with  the  arrest  of  Frost,  heavily 
armed,  and  in  concealment,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
attacked  the  inn  with  his  five  thou- 
sand men ;  and  thus  stood  the  mat- 
ter, when,  after  a  considerable  inter- 
val for  repose  and  reflection,  cour- 
teously conceded  by  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  at  the  implied  request  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  that  most  able  and 
upright  advocate  rose  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defence.  Judging  from 
the  specimens  afforded  us  by  Mr 
Townsend,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's 
address  appears  to  have  been  per- 
vaded by  a  strain  of  dignified  and 
earnest  eloquence,  and  also  charac- 
terised by  a  candour  in  dealing  with 
facts  which  was  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  him,  and  also  equally 
advantageous  to  the  prisoner,  on 
whose  behalf  such  conduct  was  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  both  the  judges  and 
the  jury.  His  line  of  defence  was, 
that,  admitting  enormous  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  Frost  in  assembling  so 
vast  a  body  of  men,  and  marching 
and  appearing  with  them  as  he  did  at 
Newport,  there  was  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  having  done  so  with  a 
treasonable  purpose.      He  had  been 
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guilty  of  a  heinous  misdemeanour; 
bat  the  treasonable  declarations  and 
exclamations  pnt  into  his  and  their 
mouths,  in  order  to  give  the  affair  a 
treasonable  complexion,  had  been 
either  misunderstood  or  perverted  by 
the  witnesses.  The  sole  object  of 
Frost  and  his  friends  was  the  release 
of  Vincent;  that  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  taking,  or  attacking  the 
town  of  Newport — least  of  all,  as  an 
act  of  general  rebellion ;  that  all  they 
had  meant  was  to  take  a  u  turn1'  as 
far  as  Newport,  to  get  Vincent  ont  of 
prison ;  and  that  u  that  was  the  true 
character  of  the  whole  proceedings ;" 
that  Frost  did  not  know  that  the 
military  were  in  the  inn ;  and  that, 
the  instant  they  had  become  visible, 
and  had  fired,  the  crowd  succumbed, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  ran 
away — i.  e.  they  did  this  "  the  very 
moment  there  was  any  prospect  of  what 
they  were  doing  being  construed  into 
treason."  That  Frost  could  not  have 
contemplated  treason,  and  throwing 
the  whole  country  into  confusion, 
would  be  evidenced  by  proof,  and  his 
having  made  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  actu- 
ally paying  it  on  the  very  Monday  on 
which  the  outbreak  occurred.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  properly  insisted 
on  the  burthen  of  proving  treason 
lying  on  the  Crown,  and  not  of  dis- 
proof on  the  prisoner.  Then  were 
called  one  or  two  witnesses,  with  a 
view  to  showing  expressions  of  the 
crowd  that  they  had  come  to  New- 
port in  quest  of  their  prisoners  who 
were  there ;  but  the  evidence  proved 
ridiculously  insufficient  and  contra- 
dictory. Then  was  read,  with  the 
Attorney-General's  consent,  a  letter 
of  Frost  s  in  the  previous  September, 
to  one  of  the  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  gaol  of  Monmouth,  requesting 
some  relaxation  of  the  prison  dis- 
cipline to  which  Vincent  and  other 
prisoners  were  subject;  and  it  ap- 
peared, also,  that  a  similar  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county.  Then  was  proved 
Frost's  having  taken  up  his  accep- 
tance on  the  4th  November ;  and  his 
character  for  humanity  as  specially 
instanced  in  his  having  protected 
Lord  Granville  Somerset  from  per- 
sonal violence,  daring  the  Reform 
riots  of  1832.    Finally  was  called  a 


witness,  with  the  view  of  negativing 
the  design  imputed  to  Frost  of  pre- 
venting the  Welsh  mail  from  going  to 
Birmingham,  by  showing  the  absur- 
dity of  that  course,  since  a  new  and 
different  mail  started  from  Bristol  to 
Birmingham,  and  not  the  same  coach 
which  had  come  from  Newport.  But 
to  this  witness  were  pnt  the  following 
significant,  and  probably  unsuspected, 
questions : — 

"  Attorney-General, — You  took  an  in- 
terest, I  suppose,  in  Vincent  I — A,  I  did* 

80. 

"Attorney-General, — Yon  had  not  been 
told  that  there  was  to  be  any  meeting  for 
Vincent  on  the  4th*  of  November,  had 
you! — A,  No. 

Attorney-General,  Yon,  living  at  New- 
port, can  tell  ub  that  there  was  no  notice 
by  placard,  or  in  any  other  way,  of  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  4th  November  I — 
A,  I  never  saw  a»v. 

Attorney-General, — Nor  heard  of  any  1 
—A,  No, 

Such  was  the  meagre  case  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner  in  point  of  evidence. 
And  at  its  close,  his  second  counsel, 
Mr  Kelly,  rose  to  address  the  jury  on 
his  behalf— a  privilege  accorded  to  no 
prisoner,  except  one  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  We  shall  present 
the  reader  with  an  extract  from  the 
openingpassage  in  Mr  Kelly's  address, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  characteristic 
of  that  eminent  counsellor's  style  of 
advocacy— of  his  imposing  display  of 
fervent  confidence  in  his  case — his 
terse  and  nervous  expression,  and  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  his  reason- 
ing. We  have  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  following  is  exactly 
what  fell  from  his  lips : — 

"The  Attorney-General,  in  his  open- 
ing, seemed  to  anticipate  that  we  might 
deviate  from  the  straight  and  honourable 
coarse  before  ui,  in  defending  the 
prisoner,  into  something  like  an  attempt 
to  induce  yon  to  depart  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  So  far  from  this,  it  is 
in  the  law,  in  the  strict  nndeviating  per- 
formance of  the  law,  that  1  place  my 
hope,  my  only  trust.  It  is  my  prayer, 
therefore,  that  yon  should  follow  it;  that 
yon  should  be  guided  and  governed  by  it ; 
that  you  should  attend  and  adhere  to  the 
law, and  to  the  law  alone;  because  I  feel 
thai,  by  that  law,  I  shall  prove  to  you, 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  that  the  pri- 
soner, whatever  may  have  been  his  mie- 
ooadeet  in  other  respects,  however  1 
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the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  for  which 
in  another  form  he  might  have  been  in- 
dicted or  punished — I  feel  that,  by  the 
law  of  high  treason,  he  is  as  guiltless  aa 
any  one  of  you,  whose  duty,  I  hope,  it 
"will  soon  be  so  to  pronounce  him.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  at 
this  moment  in  any  jeopardy  or  danger, 
it  is  from  the  law  not  prevailing,  or  not 
'being  clearly  and  perfectly  understood. 
It  is  because  the  facts,  which  are  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  undoubtedly  disclose  a 
case  of  guilt  against  him ;  because  they 
<lo  prove  that  he  has  committed  a  great 
and  serious  violation  of  the  law  ;  because 
he  has  subjected  himself  to  indictment 
and  to  punishment,  that  the  danger  exists 
— a  danger  from  which  it  is  for  me,  by 
all  the  humble  efforts  I  can  command,  to 
protect  him  —  that  you,  finding  that  he 
lias  offended  against  the  justice  of  the 
country,  should  condemn  him,  not  for  the 
misdemeanour  which  he  has  really  com- 
mitted, but  for  the  great  and  deadly 
crime  with  which  he  is.  charged  by  this 
indictment.  I  therefore,  Gentlemen,  be- 
seech your  calm  and  patient  attention, 
while  I  endeavour  as  shortly,  as  con- 
cisely, and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  as 
fairly  and  candidly  as  I  can,  to  lay  before 
you,  subject  to  the  correction  of  their 
Lordships,  the  law,  as  it  affects  this  high 
and  serious  charge.  And  if  I  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  do  so,  I  undertake 
^hen  to  satisfy  you — to  convince  the 
most  doubting  among  you,  if  there  be  any 
more  doubting  than  the  rest,  when  I  shall 
refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses,— that  this  charge  is  not  only  not 
proved,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  and 
totally  disproved,  even  by  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.  The  question  here 
is, — not  whether  a  great  and  alarming 
riot  has  been  committed  ;  the  question  is, 
not  whether  blood  has  been  shed,  whether 
crimes,  which  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
puuishable  by  law,  have  been  perpetrated 
by  many  who  may  be  the  subjects  of  this 
indictment  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has,  by  competent 
legal  proof,  been  proved,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
of  you,  to  have  levied  war  against  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  treasonable  intent 
which  is  stated  in  this  indictment !  The 
Crown  must  satisfy  you  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  has  levied  war ;  that  he  has 
levied  war  against  Her  Majesty — that  is, 
that  he  has  conducted  these  armed  mul- 
titude?, and  committed,  if  he  .has  com- 
mitted, outrages  with  them,  and  con- 
certed with  them,  or  engaged  them,  to 
.commit  them ;  and  not  merely  that  he 


has  done  all  these  acts,  but  that  he  has 
done  them  against  the  Queen,  that  he 
has  levied  war  against  the  Queen  and  her 
Government.  And  then,  further,  it  most 
be  proved  to  you  that  that  was  done 
with  the  intent,  with  the  design,  which  is 
stated  in  this  indictment."— {I.  p.  52, 53.) 

Mr  Kelly's  speech  was  long,  ela- 
borate, eloquent,  and  most  ingenious 
— adhering  closely  to  the  line  of  de- 
fence taken  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
— pressing  on  the  jury  in  every  poss- 
ible way,  with  many  varied  illustra- 
tions, the  improbability  of  Frost  hav- 
ing contemplated  the  rebellions  ob- 
jects imputed  to  him,  and  the  alleged 
certainty  that  his  only  view  had  been 
— the  rescue  of  Vincent.  He  vehe- 
mently assailed  the  credibility  of  those 
witnesses  who  had  given  the  strongest 
evidence  against  Frost ;  and  concluded 
with  a  most  impassioned  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  jury.  When  ho 
had  concluded,  the  Lord  Chief- Justice 
accorded  still  another  privilege  to 
Frost—viz.,  that  of  himself  then  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  after  both  his  coun- 
sel had  done  so ;  to  which  Frost  pru- 
dently replied — "  My  Lord,  I  am  so 
well  satisfied  with  what  my  counsel 
have  said,  that  I  decline  saying  any- 
thing upon  this  occasion."* 

The  Solicitor-General  then  rose  to 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  and 
if  any  one  inexperienced  in  forensic 
contests  were  incredulous  as  to  the 
potency  of  the  last  word  (from  com- 
petent lips)  in  any  case,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, let  him  read  the  outline  of  this 
reply,  with  the  copious  specimens  of 
it,  given  with  much  judgment  by  Mr 
Townsend.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde's  case  was  in  itself  crushing,  but 
his  dealing  with  it  made  that  crushing 
character  fearfully  clear  to  the  plain- 
est capacity.  Its  opening  passages 
seem  tinctured  by  some  sternness  of 
allusion  to  the  concluding  topics  of 
Mr  Kelly's  address ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  reply  is  characterised  by  min- 
gled moderation  and  power ;  by  irre- 
sistible closeness  and  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, and  by  extraordinary  skill  in 
dealing  with  facts,  in  combining  aud 
contrasting  them,  and  pointing  out  a 
significancy  lurking  in  them,  which, 
the  prisoner's  counsel  had  possibly  not 
chosen  to  see,  or  skilfully  striven  to 


*  Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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conceal.  Oar  limits  restrict  ns  to 
one  or  two  samples  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor's  mode  of  advocacy 
when  at  the  bar.  After  explaining 
that  it  was  the  real  object  contem- 
plated by  the  prisoner — viz.,  to  raise 
rebellion— with  which  the  jury  had  to 
deal,  the  Solicitor-General  thus  pithily 
disposed  of  all  arguments  which  had 
been  drawn  from  the  prisoner's 
want  of  power  to  do  all  that  he  in- 
tended : — 
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What  do  yon  think  of  a  man  of  the  world 
resorting  to  that  mode  of  inducing  the 
magistrates  to  relax  in  favour  of  a  pri- 
soner! Is  Mr  Frost  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence f  Is  he  a  man  of  the  world  !  Sap- 
pose  he  had  been  the  worst  foe  that  Vin- 
cent ever  had,  suppose  that  he  had  de- 
sired to  procure  additional  restrictions  to 
be  put  upon  him,  and  had  wished  that  he 
should  sustain  the  last  hour  of  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him,  could  he  have  resorted  to  a  more 
maliciously  effective  mode  than  by  show- 
ing that  those  who  were  connected  with 
Vincent  were  persons  so  little  acquainted 
with  their  duty,  so  little  obedient  to  the 
all  he  intended.    We  need-  not  talk  of     law,  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  for 


"It  is  also  immaterial  to  this  case 
whether  or  not  he  had  the  power  to  do 


punishing  successful  rebellion — it  is  un- 
successful rebellion  that  comes  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  law.    I  cannot  restrain 
the  expression  of  some  surprise  at  the 
course  of  argument  that  was  taken  by 
the  learned  counsel  who  last  addressed 
you.    His  course  of  argument  was  this : 
when  the  prisoner  was  interrupted  in 
what  he  was  doing,  '  Look  and  see  what 
he  has  done;'  where  he  has  accomplished 
his  purpose,  '  Do  not  believe  the  wit- 
nesses.   The  party  having  been  dispersed 
by  the  soldiers,  the  learned  gentleman 
says,  *  see  if  they  went  to  the  post-office  ; 
see  if  they  went  to  the  bridge  ;  see  if 
they  went  to  other  places' — he  know- 
ing that  they  were  stopped  before  they 
reached  those  places  ;  'but  as  to  march- 
ing there  with  arms  to  take  the  town, 
that  I  dispose  of  by  asking  you  not  to 
believe  the  witnesses  ;  so  that,  as  regards 
what  was  prevented,  I  ask  yon  to  see 
what  was  done  ;  and  as  regards  what 
was  done,  I '  ask  you  to  disbelieve  the 
witnesses,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
charge.'  "—(I.  p.  75.) 

This  single  paragraph  annihilated 


their  peaceable  conduct,  as  that  they 
would  march  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
into  a  town,  alarming  and  frightening 
every  body  I"— (I.  p.  79.) 

Again: — 

tt  Gentlemen,  will  you  judge  of  the 
criminal  intentions  of  persons  engaged  in 
an  insurrection  by  the  probability  of  their 
success  f  If  you  do,  you  will  judge  of  a 
mob  by  a  rule  that  never  was  found  cor- 
rect yet.  They  always  imagine— and 
they  would  not  begin  if  they  did  not 
imagine,  though  they  always  imagine 
wrong,  but  they  never  will  learn  wisdom 
—they  always  imagine  that  they  can 
accomplish  more  than  they  can  ;  of  course 
they  begin,  not  with  the  idea  of  fasten- 
ing a  halter  round  their  necks,  but  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  succeed,  and 
by  their  success  escape.  With  those 
thousands  of  men  (you  will  see  as  I  pass 
on  what  the  number  of  the  soldiers  were,) 
was  it  an  unnatural  thing  that,  coming  at 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  should  surprise  the  poor-house; 
that  the  soldiers,  not  being  aware  that 


a  third  of  the  case  set  up  on  behalf  of    they  were  coming,  might  not  be  prepared 


Frost ;  as  did  the  following  a  second 
third:— 

"They  could  not  have  raised  these 
men  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  prisoners 
at  the  Westgate,  because  at  the  time  they 
collected  on  the  mountain  they  had  not 
been  taken.  But  had  it  any  relation  to 
Vincent!  What  is  their  intention  t  We 
liave  been  told  again  and  again  that  Mr 
Frost  must  not  be  supposed  likely  to  do 
absurd  things  ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  man  of  intelligence.  What 
then,  gentlemen,  do  yon  think  of  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  Monmouthshire  ma- 
gistrates to  relax  the  prison  discipline  In 
favour  of  a  person  who  has  been  convlet* 


spiratorsand  tr 
ed  of  sedition,  or  seditions  libel,  or  sosne-    witnesses  prove  U 
thing  of  that  sort,  by  marching  into  New-    they  are  not  to  b* 
port  with  ten    thousand    men  armed  1    gentleaMD,  the  ine 
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— might  be  taken  by  surprise— might  be 
either  overcome  or  murdered  before  they 
could  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themselves  t 

"Are%their  sayings  inconsistent  t  What 
conspiracy  ever  was  consistent!  Yon 
would  indeed  give  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom to  conspiracy,  rebellion,  and  treason, 
if  yon  disbelieved  witnesses  coming  to 
prove  declarations  inconsistent  if  made  at 
the  same  time,  though  not  Inconsistent 
when  inade  at  diferont  times.  They  may 
at  first  think  the  soldiers  to  be  Chartists 
and  thehr  friends,  and,  In  the  next  moment, 
talk  of  attacking  them  In  their  barracks. 
But  will  yon  give  a  wrU  Uaudke  to  eon- 
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nesses,  but  of  those  engaged  in  transac- 
tions, the  conduct  and  management  of 
which  must  vary  from  hour  to  hour  ac- 
cording as  circumstances  arise  ;  and  that 
which  a  man  may  contemplate  one  minute, 
may  the  following  minute  or  the  next 
hour  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  that 
had  prevailed  arising  out  of  the  then 
existing  ciroumstanoes." — (I.  p.  89.) 

The  circumstance  of  Frost's  having 
been  fonnd  with  the  loaded  pistols, 
and  not  having  attempted  to  use  them, 
is  thus  significantly  disposed  of : — 

"  Give  him  the  benefit  of  the  circum- 
stance that  he  did  net  use  the  three  load- 
ed pistols  which  he  had  about  him.  But 
I  think, .  unfortunately,  that  they  speak 
much  more  strongly  as  indicating  violent 
intentions  when  those  pistols  were  provided, 
than  they  speak  peaceable  intentions 
when  he  was  apprehended." — (I.  p.  24.) 

There  has  been  no  counsel  at  the 
English  bar,  in  modern  times,  whose 
reply  was  more  dreaded  by  an  oppo- 
nent than  Sir  Thomas  Wilde ;  and 
that  reply,  in  Frost's  case,  abundantly 
shows  how  well  founded  was  that  ap- 
prehension. 

Thus,  then,  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
having  played  out  their  parts  in  the  case, 
it  stood  awaiting  the  intervention  of  the 
Lord  Chief-  Justice — the  very  model  of 
judicial  excellence.  Tranquil,  grave, 
patient ;  exact,  ready,  profound  in 
legal  knowledge,  and  of  perfect  im- 
partiality— all  these  high  qualities  and 
qualifications  were  exhibited  by  him 
in  his  luminous  and  masterly  sum- 
ming-up on  this  occasion.  In  order  to 
give  all  due  weight  to  the  sole  sub- 
stantial suggestion  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner — i.e.,  that  his  object  had 
been  the  liberation  of  Vincent — the 
Lord  Chief- Justice  read  to  the  jury 
the  following  important  passage  from 
that  great  authority,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale — "  If  men  levy  war  to  break 
prisons,  to  deliver  one  or  more  particu- 
lar persons  out  of  prison,  this  was 
ruled,  on  advice  of  the  judges,  to  be 
not  high  treason,  but  only  a  great 
riot ;  but  if  it  was  to  break  prisons, 
or  deliver  persons  generally  out  of 
prison,  this  is  treason."*  Having 
taken  at  once  a  minute  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  evidence,  he  left 
the  following  as  the  exact  question 
for  their  determination, — "  Whether 


it  was  Frost's  object,  by  the  terror 
which  bodies  of  armed  men  would 
inspire,  to  seize  and  keep  possession 
of  the  town  of  Newport,  making  this 
a  beginning  of  an  extensive  rebellion, 
which  would  be  high  treason ;  or 
whether  he  had  no  more  in  view  than 
to  effect,  by  the  display  of  physical 
force,  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Vincent  and  his  companions  in 
Monmouth  jail,  if  not  their  liberation) 
which  would  be  a  dangerous  misde- 
meanour only;  and  the  jury  were  to  look 
at  the  evidence  with  all  possible  can- 
dour and  fairness,  and  see  if  the  Crown 
had  conclusively  disproved  this  limited 
object  and  design."!  We  conceive 
that  neither  Frost  nor  any  one  of  his 
ten  thousand  dupes,  on  that  u  day  of 
dupes"  which  led  to  this  inquiry, 
could  have  taken  objection  to  this 
mode  of  submitting  the  all-critical 
question  to  his  jury — a  jury  of  his 
peers,  with  the  selection  of  whom  he 
himself  had  had  as  much  concern  as 
the  Crown. 

That  jury  retired  from  court  for 
half- an -hour,  and  then  returned, 
amidst  the  solemn  excited  silence  of 
the  court — crowded  to  suffocation — 
with  the  fatal  verdict,  "  Guilty;" 
adding,  "  My  lords,  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  prisoner  to  the  merciful 
consideration  of  the  court."  Sen- 
tence was  not  immediately  passed 
upon  him.  He  was  removed  from 
court ;  and  on  its  re-assembling  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  Zephaniah 
Williams  was  placed  at  the  bar,  tried, 
and  in  due  course  found  guilty;  on 
which  William  Jones  was  in  like 
manner  arraigned,  tried,  and  found 
guilty;  each  being  recommended  by 
the  jury  to  mercy.  Scared  by  this 
result,  five  of  the  ringleaders  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown,  withdrawing  their  pleas 
of  not  guilty,  and  pleading  guilty — it 
having  been  intimated  that  the  sentence 
of  death  should  be  commuted  into 
transportation  for  life.  The  Attorney- 
General  thought  it  expedient,  in  the 
case  of  the  remaining  four  prisoners, 
who  were  less  deeply  implicated,  to 
allow  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  to  be  re- 
corded. 

On  the  16th  January,  Frost,  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones  were  brought  up  to 


Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  I.,  c.  14. 


t  Townsend,  p.  95. 
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the  bar  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  which  bad  been  raised  at  the  trial  by 

which  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  prefaced  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.     The  Chiof- 

by  a  very  solemn  address,  listened  to  Justice  snlimil  ted  these  two  questions 

hi  breathless  silence.     An  imposing  for  consideration,  —  "First,  whether 

srene  of  ini.liml  solemnity  mid  terror,  the  service  of  Ihe  list  of  witnesses  was 

Indeed,  the  court  at  that  agitating  a  good   service,  nnder    the    statute 

moment    exhibited.     Without   were  7  Anne,  c.  21,  §  11;  secondly,  whe- 

fltrong  detachments  of  soldiery,  foot  thcr,  at  all  events,  the  objection  was 

tad  horse,  guarding  the  public  peace:  taken  in  dne  time."    There  waa  a 

within    were    an    anxious    auditory,  great  array  of  counsel  on  both  sides  j 

commanded  to  keep  silem-e  under  pain  bnt  the  argument  was  conducted  by 

of  fine  and  imprisonment,  while  sen-  the  Attorney-!  twsnl  llDM,  on  behalf 

tence  of  death  was  being  passed  upon  ol  the  Crown  ;  and  by  Sir  Frederick 

the  prisoners.     There  were,  in  the  Pollock,  Sir  William  Follett,  and  Mr 

midst  of  the  throng,  two  groups  aw-  Kelly  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.   The 

fully  contrasted  in  character  and  posi-  utmost   possible    ingenuity   waa   die- 

tion  — the  three  prisoners,  standing  played  on  both  sides  ;  and  with  such 

pale  and  subdued  ;   and,  sitting  oppo-  effect,  that  at  the  close  of  the  argu- 

site,  the  three  judges,  each  wearing  ment  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the 

his    black  cap  ;    while  the  following  Common  Pleas  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

heart- sickening  words  fell  from  the  lips  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 

of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice: —  partment,  (theMarijui^of  Xormanby,) 

,.,                       ,      ..  announcing   the  following  somewhat 

^Inug^reremamsthaa  ^^Sf  WBtt,— 53?    "first,    a 

mo't'PnfJ  dutj-to  declare  the  ™*Jw»Jr  of  the  Judges,  in  the  propor- 

f»3t  SEVTENCK  OF  THE  L«W  J   wMoB  El  that  ' l0U    °f   ■«■     t0    StX>   WC">  °f  0P""<«" 

you,  John  Frost,  and  you,  ZephauUh  that  the  delivery  of  the  list  of  wit- 
Williams,  and  you,  William  Jones,  be  nesses  waa  not  a  good  delivery  in 
taken  heuca  to  the  place   whence  yon  point  of  law : 

came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  "  Bnt,  secondly,  a  majority  of  the 

to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  eat-h  Judges,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to 

of  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neok  until  BjX)  hre  of  ojiiu  ion  Mini  the  OBJECTION 

jrou   be   dead;   „,«,<   lUt  afknwrfi  lh,  to  the  deli vorv  of  (he  list  of  witnesses 

htad  of  «,«*«,/  you A;!l  I*  ^  Jro,*  was  „ot  takal  ,„  due  tinie 

&W^tftT-tl  "  f ,h;  £*£  ESS  ft  *  *• 

M,;.li.,,i<„u,h;„Hit.ALl ,A'>nuA„,  objection  W  been  made iin  time,  the 

GoXia'rfa^y^WiOKlf.'*  f?!^/'^'!.-^  -*!?.* /JSll 

Whether  the  words  placed  in  italics 

should  ever  again  be  pronounced  on  list." 

such  an  occasion,  barbarously  pre-  The  Ayes  on  this  occasion  were — 

scribing  a  revoking  outrage  on  the  Jwftb(jLittledale,Patteson,Wil- 

dead,  which  it  is  known,  at  the  time,  liams,  Coleridge,  Colins,  Erskine ; 

cannot  be  perpetrsted  in  these  days  of  Baron*  Parke,  Alderson,  Bolfe. 

enlightened  hnmanity,  is  a  point  which  The  Noes — 

v.:i •  :>ilinit  (if  debiiU*.    The  practice  LordChief-JusticeDcnmnn,  Lord 

ought  forthwith  to  be  abolished,  and  Chief-Justice Tindai,  Lord  Chief- 

by  statute,  if  such  be  necessary.  Baron  Abinger;  Justices  Bosau- 

Under  the  mortal  pressure  of  this  qnet    and    Manic,    and    Baron 

capital  sentence  remained  these  three  Gnrney. 

unhappy  and  misguided  men,  from  the  Those  last  (the  Noes)  decided  also 

IGth  till  the  28th  of  January.  Onthe  that  the  objection  had  not  been 

26th,  an  elaborate  argument  was  had  taken  in  time ;  and  three  of  the 

at   Westminster    before    the    fifteen  former  class,  (the  Ayes,)   vib, 

judges,  which  lasted  till  the  28th,  on  Baron  Alderson,  Baron  Hollo,  and 

a  case  [framed  by  Lord  Chief- Justice  Justice  Coleridge,  concurred  in 

Tindai  for  their  opinion,  on  the  point  that  decision.* 
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Here  was  a  question  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  decide !    A  capital  conviction 
for  high  treason,  with  a  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  land, 
that  a  statutory  requisition  as  to  the 
period  for  delivery  of  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses had  not  been  exactly  complied 
with,  bnt  that  the  prisoner  did  not 
make  the  objection  till  the  time  had 
gone  by  for  making  it ;  and  that,  had 
he  made  it  in  time,  the  utmost  effect 
would  have  been  to  cause  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  for  a  few  days.    The 
prisoner's  objection  was  avowedly  strt'c- 
tissimi  juris ;  and  he  did  not  affect  to 
show  that  he  had  suffered  the  slightest 
detriment  from  the  over-anxious  kind- 
ness of  the  Crown  solicitor.  That,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  lives  of  the 
three  traitors  were  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Ministry,  is  indisputable ; 
and  no  one,  we  conceive,  could  have 
censured  them,  if  they  had  allowed 
the  capital  sentence  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  inclined,  however,  to  the 
merciful  exercise  of  their  anxious  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  capital  sentence  was 
remitted,  on  the  condition  of  the  three 
prisoners  being  transported  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives.  They  have 
now  been  ten  years  at  the  Antipodes ; 
and  how  many  times,  during  that 
lengthened  period  of  bitter,   disho- 
noured existence,  they  have  cursed 
their  own  folly  and  crime,  who  can 
tell? 

Have  they  ever  appreciated  the  skill 
and  vigilance  with  which  they  were 
defended?  It  is  true  that  this  one 
chance  objection — which  it  is  wonder- 
ful should  have  occurred  to  any  one 
at  all — was  ultimately  pronounced, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
after  lengthened  debate,  to  have  been 
taken  too  late;  but  if  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  vigilant  advocate  when 
it  did — if  no  one  had  taken  it  at  any 
time — would  not  the  three  traitors 
have  been  executed?  Unquestion- 
ably :  public  justice,  the  public  safety 
required  it.  Whether  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  purposely  delayed  making  the 


objection  till  the  moment  when  he  did, 
(and  the  Attorney-General  insinuated, 
before  the  fifteen  Judges,  that  such 
was  the  case,*)  thinking  that  course 
more  advantageous  to  the  prisoners, 
or  whether  the  objection  had  not,  in 
fact,  occurred  to  him  till  it  was  too 
late,  we  cannot  at  present  say.    This 
much,  however,  we  can  say  in  con- 
clusion, that  we  are  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mr  Townsend  for 
having  enabled  us  to  present   this 
entertainment — for  such  we  hope  it 
has  proved  —  to  our  readers ;  who- 
may  hereafter  look  with  great   in- 
terest on   a  great  trial,   especially 
if    they   have    the   opportunity   of 
witnessing  it.    They  may  then  appre- 
ciate the  exquisite  anxieties  and  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  on  those  con- 
cerned in  conducting  it — the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  they  have  to* 
contend  on  the  spot,  without  time  for 
consideration,  though  life  itself  be  the 
stake  played  for.  They  will  also,  pro- 
bably, be  of  the  opinion,  that  in  the 
great  game   at  Monmouth    all  the 
players  played  their  parts  well — may 
we  not  say  admirably?  —  that  the 
uttermost  justice  was  done  on  both 
sides.   Two  practical  deductions  from 
the  whole  may  yet  be  made:  first, 
have  a  look-out,  gentlemen  prosecu- 
tors, in  taking-  every  single  step  of 
your  course,  however  apparently  un- 
important at  the  time  it  may  seem  to 
you ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  desperate  exigencies  of  the 
defence,  will  be  the  piercing  scrutiny 
to  which  every  formality  will  be  sub- 
jected ;   so  that  a  blot  may  be  hie 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided, 
but,  when  hit,  is  fatal.    Secondly,  In 
your  turn,  gentlemen  counsel,  be  en- 
couraged by  the  result  of  this  interest- 
ing and  instructive  trial,  to  watch 
every  single  step  of  your  opponents — 
even  those  in  which  error,  omission, 
or  miscarriage  is  least  likely — with 
sleepless  vigilance,  and  be  prompt  In 
action.    Thus  much  for  the  trial  of 
John  Frost. 


Bench — Barons  Parke,  Alderson,  Rolfe;  and  Justices  Pattison,   Coleridge,  mad 
Maole— nine  having  disappeared  during  the  last  ten  years.    It  will  be  observed  that 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  Courts  were  of  one  way  of  thinking,  viz.  that  there  had  been 
a  good  delivery  of  the  list  of  witnesses,  in  point  of  law. 
*  9  Carr  and  Payne,  pp.  175-176. 
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MY  NOVEL  J   OR,  VARIETIES  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE. 


BY  P1SISTRATUS  C1XTON. 


CHAPTER  X. 


In  my  next  chapter  I  shall  present 
Squire  Hazeldean  in  patriarchal  state 
— not  exactly  under  the  fig-tree  he 
has  planted,  but  before  the  stocks  he 
has  reconstructed.— Squire  Hazeldean 
and  his  family  on  the  village  green!  The. 
canvass  is  ail  ready  for  the  colours. 

But  in  this  chapter  I  most  so  far 
afford  a  glimpse  into  antecedents  as 
to  let  the  reader  know  that  there  is 
one  member  of  the  family  whom  he 
is  not  likely  to  meet  at  present,  if  ever, 
on  the  village  green  at  Hazeldean. 

Our  squire  lost  his  father  two  years 
after  his  birth ;  his  mother  was  very 
handsome — and  so  was  her  jointure ; 
she  married  again  at  the  expiration 
of  her  year  of  mourning— the  object  of 
her  second  choice  was  Colonel  Egerton. 

In  every  generation  of  Englishmen 
<at  least  since  the  lively  reign  of 
Charles  II.)  there  are  a  few  whom 
some  elegant  Genius  skims  off  from 
the  milk  of  human  nature,  and  reserves 
for  the  cream  of  society.  Colonel 
Egerton  was  one  of  these  terque,  qua- 
terque  bcati,  and  dwelt  apart  on  a  top 
bhelf  in  that  delicate  porcelain  dish- 
not  bestowed  upon  vulgar  buttermilk 
— which  persons  of  fashion  call  The 
Great  World.  Mighty  was  the  marvel 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  profound  was  the 
pity  of  Park  Lane,  when  this  super- 
eminent  personage  condescended  to 
lower  himself  into  a  husband.  But 
Colonel  Egerton  was  not  a  mere 
gaudy  butterfly;  he  had  the  pro- 
vident instincts  ascribed  to  the  Dee. 
Youth  had  passed  from  him  —  and 
carried  off  mnch  solid  property  in 
its  flight ;  he  saw  that  a  time  was  last 
coming  when  a  home,  with  a  partner 
who  could  help  to  maintain  it,  would 
l>e  conducive  to  his  comforts,  and  an 
occasional  humdrum  evening  by  the 
fireside  beneficial  to  hit  health.  In 
the  midst  of  one  season  at  Brighton, 
to  which  gay  place  he  had  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  saw  a 
widow  who,  though  in  the  weeds  of 
mourning,  did  not  appear  inconsol- 
able. Her  person  pleased  his  taste— 
the  accounts  of  her  jointure  satisfied 


his  understanding;  he  contrived  an 
introduction,  and  brought  a  brief 
wooing  to  a  happy  close.  The  late 
Mr  Hazeldean  had  so  far  anticipated 
the  chance  of  the  young  widow's 
second  espousals,  that,  in  case  of  that 
event,  he  transferred,  by  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  infant  heir  from  the  mother 
to  two  squires  whom  he  had  named 
his  executors.  This  circumstance  com- 
bined with  her  new  ties  somewhat  to 
alienate  Mrs  Hazeldean  from  the 
pledge  of  her  former  loves ;  and  when 
she  had  born  a  son  to  Colonel  Eger- 
ton, it  was  upon  that  child  that  her 
maternal  affections  gradually  concen- 
trated. 

William  Hazeldean  was  sent  by 
his  guardians  to  a  large  provincial 
academy,  at  which  his  forefathers 
had  received  their  education  time 
out  of  mind.  At  first  he  spent 
his  holidays  with  Mrs  Egerton ;  but 
as  she  now  resided  either  in  London, 
or  followed  her  lord  to  Brighton  to 
partake  of  the  gaieties  at  the  Pavilion 
—so,  as  he  grew  older,  William,  who 
had  a  hearty  affection  for  country  life, 
and  of  whose  bluff  manners  and  rural 
breeding  Mrs  Egerton  (having  grown 
exceedingly  refined)  was  openly 
ashamed,  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  spend  his  vacations  either 
with  his  guardians  or  at  the  old  hall. 
He  went  late  to  a  small  college  at 
Cambridge,  endowed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  some  ancestral  Hazeldean; 
and  left  it,  on  coming  of  age,  without 
taking  a  degree.  A  few  yean  after- 
wards he  married  a  young  lady, 
country  born  and  bred  like  himself. 

Meanwhile  his  half-brother,  Audley 
•Egerton,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
his  initiation  into  the  beau  monde 
before  he  had  well  east  aside  his  coral 
and  bells;  he  had  been  fondled  in  the 
lap  of  duchesses,  and  galloped  across 
the  room  astride  on  the  canes  of  am- 
bassadors and  princes.  For  Colonel 
Egerton  was  not  only  very  highly 
connected— not  only  one  of  the  Du 
majores  of  fashion— but  he  had  the 
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still  rarer  good  fortune  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular  man  with  all  who 
knew  him ; — so  popular,  that  even  the 
fine  ladies  whom  he  had  adored  and 
abandoned  forgave  him  for  marrying 
out  of  "  the  set,"  and  continued  to  be 
as  friendly  as  if  he  had  not  married  at 
all.  People  who  were  commonly 
called  heartless,  were  never  weary  of 
doing  kind  things  to  the  Egertons. — 
When  the  time  came  for  Audley  to 
leave  the  preparatory  school,  at  which 
his  infancy  budded  forth  amongst  the 
stateliest  of  the  little  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  go  to  Eton,  half  the  fifth 
and  sixth  forms  had  been  canvassed 
to  be  exceedingly  civil  to  young 
Egerton.  The  boy  soon  showed  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  talent  for 
acquiring  popularity,  and  that  to  this 
talent  he  added  those  which  put  popu- 
larity to  use.  Without  achieving  any 
scholastic  distinction,  he  yet  contrived 
to  establish  at  Eton  the  most  desirable 
reputation  which  a  boy  can  obtain — 
namely,  that  among  his  own  contem- 
poraries— the  reputation  of  a  boy  who 
was  sure  to  do  something  when  he 
grew  to  be  a  man.  As  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  continued  to  sustain  this  high  ex- 
pectation, though  he  won  no  prizes 
and  took  but  an  ordinary  degree ;  and 
at  Oxford  the  future  "  something11 
became  more  defined — it  was  "  some- 
thing in  public  life"  that  this  young 
man  was  to  do. 

While  he  was  yet  at  the  university, 
both  his  parents  died — within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.  And  when 
Audley  Egerton  came  of  age,  he  suc- 
-ceeded  to  a  paternal  property  which 
was  supposed  to  be  large,  and  indeed 
had  once  been  so ;  but  Colonel  Eger- 
ton had  been  too  lavish  a  man  to 
enrich  his  heir,  and  about  £1500 
a-ycar  was  all  that  sales  and  mort- 
gages left  of  an  estate  that  had 
formerly  approached  a  rental  of  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Still,  Audley  was  considered  to  be 
opulent,  and  he  did  not  dispel  that 
favourable  notion  by  any  imprudent 
exhibition  of  parsimony.  On  entering 
the  world  of  London,  the  Clubs  flew 
open  to  receive  him ;  and  he  woke  one 
morning  to  find  himself,  not  indeed 
famous — but  the  fashion.  To  this 
fashion  he  at  once  gave  a  certain 
gravity  and  value — he  associated  as 


much  as  possible  with  public  men  and 
political  ladies — he  succeeded  in  con- 
firming the  notion  that  he  was  'born 
to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State.1 

Now,  his  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend  was  Lord  L'Estrange,  from 
whom  he  had  been  inseparable  at 
Eton ;  and  who  now,  if  Audley  Eger- 
ton was  the  fashion,  was  absolutely 
the  rage  in  London. 

Harley  Lord  L'Estrange  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lansmere, 
a  nobleman  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  allied  by  intermarriages  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  powerful  families 
in  England.  Lord  Lansmere,  never- 
theless, was  but  little  known  in  the 
circles  of  London.  He  lived  chiefly 
on  his  estates,  occupying  himself  with 
the  various  duties  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor, and  rarely  came  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  so  that  he  could  afford  to  give 
his  son  a  very  ample  allowance,  when 
Harley,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  (having 
already  attained  to  the  sixth  form  at 
Eton,)  left  school  for  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Guards. 

Few  knew  what  to  make  of  Harley 
L'Estrange— and  that  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  he  was  so  much 
thought  of.  He  had  been  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  boy  of  his  time  at 
Eton  —  not  only  the  boast  of  the 
cricket-ground,  but  the  marvel  of  the 
school- room —  yet  so  full  of  whims 
and  oddities,  and  seeming  to  achieve 
his  triumphs  with  so  little  aid  from 
steadfast  application,  that  he  had  not 
left  behind  him  the  same  expectations 
of  solid  eminence  which  his  friend  and 
senior,  Audley  Egerton,  had  excited. 
His  eccentricities — his  quaint  sayings 
and  out-of-the-way  actions,  became 
as  notable  in  the  great  world  as  they 
had  been  in  the  small  one  of  a  public 
school.  That  he  was  very  clever  there 
was  no  doubt,  and  that  the  cleverness 
was  of  a  high  order  might  be  surmised 
not  only  from  the  originality  but  the 
independence  of  his  character.  He 
dazzled  the  world,  without  seeming  to 
care  for  its  praise  or  its  censure— 
dazzled  it,  as  it  were,  because  he  could 
not  help  shining.  He  had  some 
strange  notions,  whether  political  or 
social,  which  rather  frightened  his 
father.  According  to  Southey, "  A  man 
should  be  no  more  ashamed  of  having 
been  a  republican  than  of  having  been 
young."   Youth  and  extravagant  opi- 
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nioDS   naturally  go  together.     I  d( 
know  whether  H a rl ey  L' Estrange  was 
a  republican  at  the  age  of  eighteen  | 
but  there  was  noyoung  man  in  London 
who  seemed  to  care  less  for  being  heir 
to  an  illustrious  name  and  some  ft 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year.     It 
was  a  vulgar  fashion  In  that  day  to 
play  the  exclusive,  and  cut  pers 
who  wore  bad  neckcloths  and  called 
themselves  Smith  or  Johnson.    Lord 
I. 'Estrange  never  cut  any  one,  and  it 
was    quite    enough    to   slight    s< 
worthy  roan  because  of  his  neckcloth 
or  his  birth,  to  ensure  to  the  offeu 
the  pointed  civilities  of  this  eccentric 
successor  to  the  Dorimonts  and  the 
Wildairs. 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  father  that 
liar  ley,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age, 
shoold  represent  the  borough  of  Ls 
mere,  (which  said  borough  was  the 
single  plague  of  the  Earl's  life.)  Hot 
this  wish  was  never  realised.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  young  idol  ofLondon 
still  wanted  some  two  or  three  years 
of  his  majority,  a  new  whim  appeared 
to  seize  him.  He  withdrew  entirelv 
from  society— he  left  unanswered  the 
most  pressing  three-cornered  notes  of 
inquiry  and  invitation  that  ever 
strewed  the  table  of  a  young  Guar 
man  ;  be  was  rarely  seen  anywhere  in 
his  former  haunts — when  seen,  was 
either  alone  or  with  Egerton ;  and  his 
gay  spirits  seemed  wholly  to  have  left 
him.  A  profound  melancholy  was 
written  in  bis  countenance,  and 
breather]  in  the  listless  tones  of  his 
voice.  At  this  time  the  Guards  were 
achieving  in  t he  Peninsula  their  im- 
perishable renown  ;  bnt  the  battalion 
to  which  Harley  belonged  was  detained 
at  home  ;  and  whether  chafed  by  in- 
action or  emulous  of  glory,  the  yotiug 
Lord  suddenly  exchanged  into  a 
cavalry  regiment,  from  which  a  recent 
memorable  conflict  had  swept  one  hull' 
the  officers.  Just  before  he  joined, 
a  vacancy  happening  to  occur  for  the 
representation  of  Lansmere,  he  made 
it  his  special  request  to  bis  father  that 
the  family  interest  might  be  given  to 
his  friend  Egerton — went  down  to  the 
Park,  which  adjoined  the  borough,  to 
take  leave  of  his  parents— and  Egerton 
followed,  to  be  introduced  to  the 
electors.  This  visit  made  a  note 
epoch  in  the  history  of  many  person- 
ages who  figure  in  my  narrative  ;  but 
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at  present  I  content  myself  with  say- 
ing, that  circumstances  arose  which, 
jnst  as  the  canvass  for  the  new  election 
commenced,  caused  both  L'Estrange 
and  Audley  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  that  the  last 
even  wrote  to  Lord  Lansmere  express- 
ing his  intention  of  declining  to  con- 
ns! the  borough. 

Fortunately  for  the  parliamentary 
career  of  Audloy  Egerton,  the  election 
had  become  to  Lord  Lansmere  not 
only  a  matter  of  public  importance, 
but  of  personal  feeling.  He  resolved 
that  the  battle  shonld  be  fought  out, 
eveu  in  the  absence  of  the  candidate, 
and  at  his  own  expense.  Hitherto 
the  contest  foi*  this  distinguished 
borough  had  been,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Lansmere,  "  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  gentlemen," — that  is 
to  say,  the  only  opponents  to  the 
Lansmere  interest  had  been  found  in 
one  or  the  other  of  two  rival  families  in 
the  same  county ;  and  as  the  Earl 
was  a  hospitable  courteous  man,  much 
respected  and  liked  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  so  the  hostile  candidate 
had  always  interlarded  his  speeches 
with  profuse  compliments  to  his 
Lordship's  high  character,  and  civil 
expressions  as  to  his  Lordship's  can- 
didate. But,  thanks  to  successive 
elections,  one  of  these  two  families 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  its  actual 
representativewasnowresiding  within 
the  Rules  of  the  Beuch  ;  the  head  of 
the    other    family    was    the    sitting 
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remained  as  neutral  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  sitting  member  to  be 
amidst  the  passions  of  an  intractable 
committee.  Accordingly,  it  bad  been 
hoped  that  Egerton  would  come  in 
without  opposition,  when,  fhe  very 
day  on  which  he  had  abruptly  left  the 
place,  a  handbill,  signed  "  Haverill 
DmfanON,  Captain  "  R.N.,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square,"  annonnced, 
in  very  spirited  language,  the  inten- 
tion of  that  gentleman  to  emancipate 
the  borough  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional domination  of  an  oligarchical 
faction,  not  with  a  view  to  his  own 
political  aggrandisement — indeed,  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  —  but 
actuated  solely  by  abhorreuce  to 
tyranny,  and  patriotic  passion  for  the 
purity  of  election. 
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This  announcement  was  followed, 
within  two  hours,  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Dashmore  himself,  in  a  car- 
riage-and-four  covered  with  yellow 
favours,  and  filled,  inside  and  out, 
with  harum-scarum  looking  friends 
who  had  come  down  with  him  to  aid 
the  canvass  and  share  the  fun. 

Captain  Dashmore  was  a  thorough 
sailor,  who  had,  however,  taken  a 
disgust  to  the  profession  from  the  date 
in  which  a  Minister's  nephew  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
ship  to  which  the  Captain  considered 
himself  unquestionably  entitled.  It 
is  just  to  the  Minister  to  add,  that 
Captain  Dashmore  had  shown  as 
little  regard  for  orders  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  had  immortalised  Nelson 
himself;  but  then  the  disobedience 
had  not  achieved  the  same  redeeming 
success  as  that  of  Nelson,  and  Cap- 
tain Dashmore  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  escaping  a  severer 
treatment  than  the  loss  of  promotion. 
But  no  man  knows  when  he  is  well 
off;  aud  retiring  on  half-pay,  just  as 
he  came  into  unexpected  possession 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  bequeathed  by  a  distant  rela- 
tion, Captain  Dashmore  was  seized 
with  a  vindictive  desire  to  enter  par- 
liament, and  inflict  oratorical  chastise- 
ment on  the  Administration. 

A  very  few  hours  sufficed  to  show 
the  sea-captain  to  be  a  most  capital 
electioneerer  for  a  small  and  not  very 
enlightened  borough.  It  is  true  that 
he  talked  the  saddest  nonsense  ever 
heard  from  an  open  window;  but 
then  his  jokes  were  so  broad,  his 
manner  so  hearty,  his  voice  so  big, 
that  in  those  dark  days,  before  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  he  would 
have  beaten  your  philosophical  Radi- 
cal and  moralising  Democrat  hollow. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  the  women, 
old  and  young,  with  the  zest  of  a 
sailor  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  bo 
three  years  at  sea  without  sight  of  a 
beardless  lip  ;  he  threw  open  all  the 
public-houses,  asked  a  numerous 
committee  every  day  to  dinner,  and, 
chucking  his  purse  up  in  the  air,  de- 
clared "  be  would  stick  to  his  guns 
while  there  was  a  shot  in  the  locker." 
Till  then,  there  had  been  but  little 
political  difference  between  the  can- 
didate supported  by  Lord  Lansmere's 
interest  and  the  opposing  parties — for 


country  gentlemen,  in  those  days, 
were  pretty  much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  and  the  question  had  been 
really  local — viz.,  whether  the  Laos- 
mere  interest  should  or  should  not 
prevail  over  that  of  the  two  squire- 
archical  families  who  had  alone, 
hitherto,  ventured  to  oppose  it  Bat 
though  Captain  Dashmore  was  really 
a  very  loyal  man,  and  much  too  old  a 
sailor  to  think  that  the  State  (which, 
according  to  established  metaphor,  is 
a  vessel,  par  excellence,)  should  ad- 
mit Jack  upon  quarterdeck,  yet, 
what  with  talking  against  lords  and 
aristocracy,  jobs  and  abuses,  and 
searching  through  no  very  refined 
vocabulary  for  the  strongest  epithets 
to  apply  to  those  irritating  nouns- 
substantive,  his  bile  had  got  the 
better  of  his  understanding,  and  he 
became  fuddled,  as  it  were,  by  his 
own  eloquence.  Thus,  though  as 
innocent  of  Jacobinical  designs  as  he 
was  iucapable  of  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire,  you  would  have  guessed  him, 
by  his  speeches,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
determined  incendiaries  that  ever  ap- 
plied a  match  to  the  combustible  ma- 
terials of  a  contested  election ;  while, 
being  by  no  means  accustomed  to  re- 
spect his  adversaries,  ho  could  not 
have  treated  the  Earl  of  Lansmere 
with  less  ceremony  if  his  Lordship 
had  been  a  Frenchman.  He  usually 
designated  that  respectable  nobleman 
by  the  title  of  "  Old  Pompous ;"  and 
the  Mayor,  who  was  never  seen  abroad 
but  in  top-boots,  and  the  Solicitor, 
who  was  of  a  large  build,  received 
from  his  irreverent  wit  the  joint 
soubriquet  of  u  Tops  and  Bottoms ! " 
Hence  the  election  had  now  become, 
as  I  said  before,  a  personal  matter 
with  my  Lord,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  great  heads  of  the  Lansmere 
interest.  The  Earl  seemed  to  con- 
sider his  very  coronet  at  stake  in 
the  question.  "  The  man  from 
Baker  Street,"  with  his  preternatural 
audacity,  appeared  to  him  a  being 
ominous  and  awful — not  so  much  to 
be  regarded  with  resentment,  as  with 
superstitious  terror:  he  felt  as  felt 
the  dignified  Montezuma,  when  that 
ruffianly  Cortez,  with  his  handful  of 
Spanish  rapscallions,  bearded  him  in 
his  own  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  Mexican  splendour.— u  The  gods 
were  menaced  if  man  could  be  so 
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insolent!11  wherefore  said  my  Lord, 
tremulously, — u  The  Constitution  is 
gone  if  the  Man  from  Baker  Street 
comes  in  for  Lansmere  1" 

But,  in  the  absence  of  Audley 
Egerton,  the  election  looked  ex- 
tremely ugly,  and  Captain  Dashmore 
gained  ground  hourly,  when  the  Lans- 
mere Solicitor  happily  bethought  him 
of  a  notable  proxy  for  the  missing 
candidate.  The  Squire  of  Hazeldean, 
with  his  young  wife,  had  been  invited 
by  the  Earl  in  honour  of  Audley ;  and 
iu  the  Squire  the  Solicitor  beheld  the 
ouly  mortal  who  could  cope  with  the 
sea-captain, — a  man  with  a  voice  as 
burly,  and  a  face  as  bold — a  man 
who,  if  permitted  for  the  nonce  by 
Mrs  Hazeldean,  would  kiss  all  the 
women  no  less  heartily  than  the  Cap- 
tain kissed  them ;  and  who  was, 
moreover,  a  taller,  and  a  handsomer, 
and  a  younger  man — all  three,  great 
recommendations  in  the  kissing  de- 
partment of  a  contested  election. 
Yes,  to  canvass  the  borough,  and  to 
speak  from  the  window,  Squire  Hazel- 
dean  would  be  even  more  popularly 
presentable  than  the  London-bred 
and  accomplished  Audley  Egerton 
himself. 

The  Squire,  applied  to  and  urged  on 
all  sides,  at  first  said  bluntly,  u  that 
he  would  do  anything  in  reason  to 
serve  his  brother,  but  that  he  did  not 
like,  for  his  own  part,  appearing,  even 
in  proxy,  as  a  Lord's  nominee;  and 
moreover,  if  he  was  to  be  sponsor  for 
his  brother,  why,  he  must  promise 
and  vow,  in  his  name,  to  be  staunch 
aud  true  to  the  land  they  lived  by ; 
and  how  could  he  tell  that  Audley, 
when  once  he  got  into  the  House, 
would  not  forget  the  land,  and  then 
he,  William  Hazeldean,  would  be 
made  a  liar,  and  look  like  a  turncoat! " 

But  these  scruples  being  overruled 
by  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  ladies,  who 
took  in  the  election  that  intense  in- 
terest which  those  gentle  creatures 
usually  do  take  in  all  matters  of  strife 
and  contest,  the  Squire  at  length  con- 
sented to  confront  the  Man  from  Baker 
Street,  and  went  accordingly  into  the 
thing  with  that  good  heart  and  old 
English  spirit  with  which  he  went  into 
everything  whereon  he  had  once  made 
np  bis  mind. 

The   expectations  formed  of  the 


Squire's  capacities  for  popular  elec- 
tioneering were  fully  realised.  He 
talked  quite  as  much  nonsense  as 
Captain  Dashmore  on  every  subject 
except  the  landed  interest ;— -there  he 
was  great,  for  he  knew  the  subject 
well— knew  it  by  the  instinct  that 
comes  with  practice,  and  compared 
to  which  all  your  showy  theories  are 
mere  cobwebs  and  moonshine. 

The  agricultural  outvoters — many 
of  whom,  not  living  under  Lord 
Lansmere,  but  being  small  yeomen, 
had  hitherto  prided  themselves  on 
their  independence,  and  gone  against 
my  Lord — could  not  in  their  hearts 
go  against  one  who  was  every  inch 
the  fanner's  friend.  They  began  to 
share  in  the  Earl's  personal  interest 
against  the  Man  from  Baker  Street ; 
and  big  fellows,  with  legs  bigger 
round  than  Captain  Dashmore's  tight 
little  body,  and  huge  whips  in  their 
hands,  were  soon  seen  entering  the 
shops,  u  intimidating  the  electors," 
as  Captain  Dashmore  indignantly 
declared. 

These  new  recruits  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  muster-roll  of  the 
Lansmere  books ;  and  when  the  day 
for  polling  arrived,  the  result  was  a 
fair  question  for  even  betting.  At 
the  last  hour,  after  a  neck-and-neck 
contest,  Mr  Audley  Egerton  beat  the 
Captain  by  two  votes.  And  the 
names  of  these  voters  were  John 
Avenel,  resident  freeman,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mark  Fairfield,  an  out- 
voter, who,  though  a  Lansmere  free- 
man, had  settled  in  Hazeldean,  where 
he  had  obtained  the  situation  of  head 
carpenter  on  the  Squire's  estate. 

These  votes  were  unexpected ;  for, 
though  Mark  Fairfield  had  come  to 
Lansmere  on  purpose  to  support  the 
Squire's  brother,  and  though  the 
Avenels  had  been  always  staunch 
supporters  of  the  Lansmere  Blue 
interest,  yet  a  severe  affliction  (as  to 
the  nature  of  which,  not  desiring  to 
sadden  the  opening  of  my  story,  I  am 
considerately  silent)  had  befallen  both 
these  persons,  and  they  had  left  the 
town  on  the  very  day  after  Lord 
L'Estrange  and  Mr  Egerton  had  quit- 
ted Lansmere  Park. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
gratification  of  the  Squire,  as  a  can- 
vasser and  a  brother,  at  Mr  Egerton'* 
triumph,  it  was  much  damped  when, 
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on  leaving  the  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  the  victory  at  the  Lansmere  Arms, 
and  about,  with  no  steady  step,  to 
enter  the  carriage  which  was  to  con- 
vey him  to  his  Lordship's  house,  a 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Captain  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  the  perusal  of  that  letter, 
and  a  few  whispered  words  from  the 
bearer  thereof,  sent  the  Squire  back 
to  Mrs  Hazcldean  a  much  soberer 
man  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope 
for.  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  day 
of  nomination,  the  Captain  having 
honoured  Mr  Hazeldean  with  many 
poetical  and  figurative  appellations — 
such  as  "  Prize  Ox,"  "  Tony  Lump- 
kin," "  Blood-sucking  Vampire,"  and 
"  Brotherly  Warming  -  Pan,  "  the 
Squire  had  retorted  by  a  joke  about 
u  Salt  Water  Jack;"  and  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  like  all  satirists,  was  ex- 
tremely susceptible  and  thin-skinned, 
could  not  consent  to  be  called  "  Salt 
Water  Jack"  by  a  "  Prize  Ox"  and 
a  u  Blood-sucking  Vampire."  The 
letter,  therefore,  now  conveyed  to 
Mr  Hazeldean  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
being  from  the  Sister  Country,  was 
deemed  the  most  fitting  accomplice 
in  the  honourable  destruction  of  a 
brother  mortal,  contained  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  invitation  to 
single  combat ;  and  the  bearer  thereof, 
with  the  suave  politeness  enjoined 
by  etiquette  on  such  well-  bred  homi- 
cidal occasions,  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  appointing  the  place  of 
meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  order  to  prevent  inter- 
ference from  the  suspicious  authori- 
ties of  Lansmere. 

The  natives  of  some  countries — the 
warlike  French  in  particular — think 
little  of  that  formal  operation  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Duelling.  In- 
deed, they  seem  rather  to  like  it  than 
otherwise.  But  there  is  nothing 
your  thorough-paced  Englishman — a 
Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean— considers 
with  more  repugnance  and  aversion, 
than  that  same  cold-blooded  ceremo- 
nial. It  is  not  within  the  range  of 
an  Englishman's  ordinary  habits  of 
thinking.  He  prefers  going  to  law — 
a  much  more  destructive  proceeding 
of  the  two.  Nevertheless,  if  an 
Englishman  must  fight,  why,  he  will 

ht.    He  says  "  it  is  very  foolish ;" 


he  is  sure  u  it  Is  most  unchristian- 
like  ; "  he  agrees  with  all  that 
Philosopher,  Preacher,  and  Press  have 
laid  down  on  the  subject;  bat  he 
makes  his  will,  says  his  prayers,  and 
goes  out,  like  a  heathen ! 

It  never,  therefore,  occurred  to  the 
Squire  to  show  the  white  feather 
upon  this  unpleasant  occasion.  The 
next  day,  feigning  excuse  to  attend 
the  sale  of  a  hunting  stud  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  he  ruefuily  went  up  to  London, 
after  taking  a  peculiarly  affectionate 
leave  of  his  wife.  Indeed,  the  Squire 
felt  convinced  that  he  should  never 
return  borne  except  in  a  coffin.  u  It 
stands  to  reason,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  that  a  man  who  has  been  actually 
paid  by  the  King's  Government  for 
shooting  people  ever  since  he  was  a 
little  boy  in  a  midshipman's  jacket, 
must  be  a  dead  hand  at  the  job.  I 
should  not  mind  if  it  was  with  double* 
barrelled  Mantons  and  small  shot; 
but,  ball  and  pistol !  they  arn't  human 
nor  sportsmanlike!"  However,  the 
Squire,  after  settling  his  worldly 
affairs,  and  hunting  up  an  old  College 
friend  who  undertook  to  be  his 
second,  proceeded  to  a  sequestered 
corner  of  Wimbledon  Common,  and 
planted  himself,  not  sideways,  as  one 
ought  to  do  in  such  encounters,  (the 
which  posture  the  Squire  swore  was 
an  unmanly  way  of  shirking,)  bnt 
full  front  to  the  mouth  of  his  adver- 
sary's pistol,  with  such  sturdy  com- 
posure, that  Captain  Dashmore,  who, 
though  an  excellent  shot,  was  at 
bottom  as  good-natured  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived,  testified  his  admiration  by 
letting  off  his  gallant  opponent  with  a 
ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder; 
after  which  he  declared  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  parties  then 
shook  hands,  mutual  apologies  were 
exchanged,  and  the  Squire,  much  to 
his  astonishment  to  find  himself  still 
alive,  was  conveyed  to  Limmer's 
Hotel,  where,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  anguish,  the  ball  was 
extracted,  and  the  wound  healed. 
Now  it  was  all  over,  the  Squire  felt 
very  much  raised  in  his  own  conceit ; 
and,  when  he  was  in  a  humour  more 
than  ordinarily  fierce,  that  perilous 
event  became  a  favourite  allusion  with 
him. 

He  considered,  moreover,  that  his 
brother  had  incurred  at  his  hand  the 
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most  lasting  obligations;  and  that, 
having  procured  Audley's  return  to 
Parliament,  and  defended  his  interests 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  had  an 
absolute  right  to  dictate  to  that 
gentleman  how  to  vote — upon  all 
matters  at  least  connected  with  the 
landed  interest.  And  when,  not  very 
long  after  Audlcy  took  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  (which  he  did  not  do  for 
some  months,)  he  thought  proper  both 
to  vote  and  to  speak  in  a  manner  wholly 
belying  the  promises  the  Squire  had 
made  on  his  behalf,  Mr  Hazeldean 
wrote  him  such  a  trimmer,  that  it 
could  not  but  produce  an  unconcilia- 
tory  reply.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Squire's  exasperation  reached  the 
culminating  point;    for,    having   to 


pass  through  Lansmere  on  a  market 
day,  he  was  hooted  by  the  very 
farmers  whom  he  had  induced  to 
vote  for  his  brother ;  and,  justly  im- 
puting the  disgrace  to  Audley,  he 
never  heard  the  name  of  that  traitor 
to  the  land  mentioned  without  a 
heightened  colour  and  an  indignant 
expletive.  Monsieur  de  Ruqueville — 
who  was  the  greatest  wit  of  his  day-c- 
had, like  the  Squire,  a  half-brother, 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke 
as  his  "  frere  de  loin. "  Audley 
Egerton  was  thus  Squire  Hazeldean's 
"  distant-brother!" — Enough  of  these 
explanatory  antecedents, — let  us  re- 
turn to  the  Stocks. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


The  Squire's  carpenters  were  taken 
from  the  park  pales,  and  set  to  work 
at  the  parish  stocks.  Then  came  the 
painter  and  coloured  them  a  beantiful 
dark  blue,  with  a  white  border — and 
a  white  rim  round  the  holes — with  an 
ornamental  flourish  in  the  middle. 
It  was  the  gayest  public  edifice  in  the 
whole  village  —  though  the  village 
possessed  no  less  than  three  other 
monuments  of  the  Vitruvian  genius 
of  the  Hazeldeans : — to  wit,  the  alms- 
house, the  school,  and  the  parish 
pump. 

A  more  elegant,  enticing,  coquet- 
tish pair  of  stocks  never  gladdened 
the  eye  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  Squire  Hazeldean  s  eve  was 
gladdened.  In  the  pride  of  hia  heart 
he  brought  all  the  family  down  to 
look  at  the  stocks.  The  8quire's 
family  (omitting  the  frere  de  loin) 
consisted  of  Mrs  Hazeldean,  hia  wife; 
next,  of  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean,  his 
first  cousin;  thirdly,  of  Master  Francis 
Hazeldean,  his  only  son ;  and  fourthly, 
of  Captain  Barnabas  Higginbotham, 
a  distant  relation — who,  indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  of  the 
family,  but  only  a  visitor  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Mrs  Hazeldean  was 
every  inch  the  lady, — the  lady  of  the 
parish.  In  her  comely,  florid,  and 
somewhat  sunburnt  countenance, 
there  was  an  equal  expression  of  ma- 
jesty and  benevolence ;  she  had  a  bine 
eye  that  invited  liking,  and  an  aquiline 


nose  that  commanded  respect.  Mrs 
Hazeldean  had  no  affectation  of  fine 
aire — no  wish  to  be  greater  and  hand- 
somer and  cleverer  than  she  was.  She 
knew  herself,  and  her  station,  and 
thanked  heaven  for  it.  There  was 
about  her  speech  and  manner  some- 
thing of  that  shortness  and  bluntness 
which  often  characterises  royalty; 
and  if  the  lady  of  a  parish  is  not  a 
queen  in  her  own  circle,  it  is  never 
the  fault  of  the  parish.  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean dressed  her  part  to  perfection. 
She  wore  silks  that  seemed  heirlooms 
— so  thick  were  they,  so  substantial 
and  imposing.  And  over  these,  when 
she  was  in  her  own  domain,  the 
whitest  of  aprons ;  while  at  her  waist 
was  seen  no  fiddle-faddle  chatelaine^ 
with  breloques  and  trumpery,  bnt  a 
good  honest  gold  watch  to  mark  the 
time,  and  a  long  pair  of  scissors  to 
cut  off  the  dead  leaves  from  her 
flowers,  for  she  was  a  great  horticul- 
turist. When  occasion  needed,  Mrs 
Hazeldean  could,  however,  lay  by 
her  more  sumptuous  and  imperial 
raiment  for  a  stoat  riding-habit  of 
bine  Saxony,  and  canter  by  her  hus- 
band's side  to  see  the  hounds  throw 
off.  Nay,  on  the  days  on  which  Mr 
Hazeldean  drove  his  famous  fast- 
dotting  cob  to  the  market  town, 
was  rarely  that  yon  did  not 
wife  on  the  left  side  of  the  riv.  o 
cared  as  little  as  her  lord  die  i 
and  weather,  and,  in  the 
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some  pelting  shower,  her  pleasant 
face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes 
of  a  stout  dreadnought,  expanding 
into  smiles  and  bloom  as  some  frank 
rose,  that  opens  from  its  petals,  and 
rejoices  in  the  dews.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  worthy  couple  had 
married  for  love ;  they  were  as 
little  apart  as  they  could  help  it. 
And  still,  on  the  First  of  Septem- 
ber, if  the  house  was  not  full  of 
-company  which  demanded  her  cares, 
Mrs  Hazeldean  "  stepped  out "  over 
the  stubbles  by  her  husband's  side, 
with  as  light  a  tread  and  as  blithe  an 
-eye  as  when  in  the  first  bridal  year 
she  had  enchanted  the  Squire  by  her 
genial  sympathy  with  his  sports. 

So  there  now  stands  Harriet  Hazel- 
dean,  one  hand  leaning  on  the  Squire's 
broad  shoulder,  the  other  thrust  into 
her  apron,  and  trying  her  best  to 
share  her  husband's  enthusiasm  for 
<his  own  public-spirited  patriotism,  in 
the  renovation  of  the  parish  stocks. 
A  little  behind,  with  two  fingers 
■leaning  on  the  thin  arm  of  Captain 
Barnabas,  stood  Miss  Jemima,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  Squire's 
uncle,  by  a  runaway  imprudent  mar- 
riage with  a  young  lady  who  belonged 
to  a  family  which  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Hazeldeans  since  the  reign 
-of  Charle3  I.,  respecting  a  right  of 
way  to  a  small  wood  (or  rather  spring) 
of  about  an  acre,  through  a  piece  of 
furze  land,  which  was  let  to  a  brick- 
maker  at  twelve  shillings  a-year.  The 
wood  belonged  to  the  Hazeldeans,  the 
•furze  land  to  the  Sticktorights,  (an 
old  Saxon  family  if  ever  there  was 
one.)  Every  twelfth  year,  when  the 
faggots  and  timber  were  felled,  this 
feud  broke  out  afresh ;  for  the  Stick- 
torights refused  to  the  Hazeldeans  the 
right  to  cart  off  the  said  faggots  and 
timber,  through  the  only  way  by 
which  a  cart  could  possibly  pass.  It 
is  just  to  the  Hazeldeans  to  say  that 
they  had  offered  to  buy  the  land  at 
ten  times  its  value.  But  the  Stickto- 
rights, with  equal  magnanimity,  had 
declared  that  they  would  not u  alienate 
the  family  property  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  best  squire  that  ever  stood 
upon  shoe  leather."  Therefore,  every 
twelfth  year,  there  was  always  a  great 
breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
both  Hazeldeans  and  Sticktorights, 
onagist  rates   and   deputy -lieutenants 


though  they  were.  The  question  was 
fairly  fought  out  by  their  respective 
dependants,  and  followed  by  various 
actions  for  assault  and  trespass.  As 
the  legal  question  of  right  was  ex- 
tremely  obscure,  it  never  had  been 
properly  decided;  and,  indeed,  neither 
party  wished  it  to  be  decided,  each  at 
heart  having  some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  its  own  claim.  A  marriage 
between  a  younger  son  of  the  Hazel- 
deans, and  a  younger  daughter  of  the 
Sticktorights,  was  viewed  with  equal 
indignation  by  both  families ;  and  the 
consequence  had  been  that  the  run- 
away couple,  unblessed  and  nnfor- 
given,  had  scrambled  through  life  as 
they  could,  upon  the  scanty  pay  of 
the  husband,  who  was  in  a  marching 
regiment,  and  the  interest  of  £1000, 
which  was  the  wife's  fortune  indepen- 
dent of  her  parents.  They  died  and 
left  an  only  daughter,  upon  whom 
the  maternal  £1000  had  been  settled, 
about  the  time  that  the  Squire  came 
of  age  and  into  possession  of  his 
estates.  And  though  he  inherited  all 
the  ancestral  hostility  towards  the 
Sticktorights,  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  unkind  to  a  poor  orphan,  who 
was,  after  all,  the  child  of  a  Hazel- 
dean.  Therefore,  he  had  educated 
and  fostered  Jemima  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his 
sister;  put  out  her  £1000  at  nurse, 
and  devoted,  from  the  ready  money 
which  had  accrued  from  the  rents 
during  his  minority,  as  much  as  made 
her  fortune  (with  her  own  accumu- 
lated at  compound  interest)  no  less 
than  £4000,  the  ordinary  marriage 
portion  of  the  daughters  of  Hazeldean. 
On  her  coming  of  age,  he  transferred 
this  sum  to  her  absolute  disposal,  in 
order  that  she  might  feel  herself  inde- 
pendent, see  a  little  more  of  the 
world  than  she  could  at  Hazeldean, 
have  candidates  to  choose  from  if  she 
deigned  to  marry ;  or  enough  to  live 
upon  if  she  chose  to  remain  single* 
Miss  Jemima  had  somewhat  availed 
herself  of  this  liberty,  by  occasional 
visits  to  Cheltenham  and  other  water- 
ing places.  But  her  grateful  affection 
to  the  Squire  was  such,  that  she  could 
never  bear  to  be  long  away  from  the 
Hall.  And  this  was  the  more  praise 
to  her  heart,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
far  from  taking  kindly  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  an  old  maid.     And 
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there  were  so  few  bachelors  in  the 
neighbourhood    of  Hazeldean,    that 
she  could  not  bnt  have  that  prospect 
before  her  eyes  whenever  she  looked 
out   of  the   Hall   windows.     Miss 
Jemima  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
kindly   and    affectionate    of  beings 
feminine — and  if  she    disliked    the 
thonght  of  single  blessedness,  it  really 
was  from  those  innocent  and  womanly 
instincts  towards  the  tender  charities 
of  hearth  and  home,  withont  which  a 
lady,  however  otherwise  estimable,  is 
little  better  than  a  Minerva  in  bronze. 
But  whether  or  not,  despite  her  for- 
tune and  her  face,  which  last,  though 
not  strictly  handsome,  was  pleasing — 
and  would  have  been  positively  pretty 
if  she  had  langhed  more  often,  (for 
when   she  langhed,  there  appeared 
three    charming    dimples,    invisible 
when  she  was  grave) — whether  or  not, 
I  say,  it  was  the  fault  of  onr  insensi- 
bility or  her  own  fastidiousness,  Miss 
Jemima    approached    her   thirtieth 
year,  and  was  still  Miss   Jemima. 
Now,  therefore,  that  beautifying  langh 
of  hers  was  very  rarely  heard,  and 
she  had  of  late  become  confirmed  in 
two  opinions,  not  at  all  conducive  to 
laughter.    One  was  a  conviction  of 
the  general  and  progressive  wicked- 
ness of  the  male  sex,  and  the  other 
was  a  decided  and  lugubrious  belief 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 
Miss  Jemima  was  now  accompanied 
by  a  small    canine    favourite,  true 
Blenheim,  with    a   snnb   nose.     It 
was  advanced  in  life  and  somewhat 
obese.      It   sate   on   its   haunches, 
with  its   tongue  ont  of  its  month, 
except  when  it  snapped  at  the  flies. 
There  was  a  strong  Platonic  friend- 
ship between  Miss  Jemima  and  Cap- 
tain Barnabas  Higginbotham ;  for  he 
too  was  unmarried,  and  he  had  the 
same  ill  opinion  of  your  sex,  my  dear 
madam,  that  Miss  Jemima  had  of 
ours.    The  Captain  was  a  man  of  a 
slim  and  elegant  figure; — the  less  said 
about  the  face  the  better,  a  truth  of 
which  the  Captain  himself  was  sen- 
sible,  for  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  of 
his — "  that  in  a  man,  everything  Is 
a  slight,  gentlemanlike  figure."    Cap- 
tain  Barnabas   did   not   absolutely 
deny  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end,  only  he  thonght  it  would  last  his 
time. 
Quite  apart  from  all  the  rest,  with 


the  nonchalant  survey  of  virgin  dan- 
deyism,  Francis  Hazeldean  looked 
over  one  of  the  high  starched  neck- 
cloths which  were  then  the  fashion — 
a  handsome  lad,  fresh  from  Eton  for 
the  summer  holidays,  but  at  that  am- 
biguous age,  when  one  disdains  the 
sports  of  the  boy,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  resources  of  the  man. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  Frank,"  said 
the  Squire,  suddenly  turning  ronnd 
to  his  son  ;  u  to  see  you  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  duties  which,  one 
day  or  other,  yon  may  be  called  upon 
to  discharge.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
that  the  property  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  tine  gentleman,  who  will 
let  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  instead 
of  keeping  them  up  as  I  do." 

And  the  Squire  pointed  to  the 
stocks. 

Master  Frank's  eye  followed  the 
direction  of  the  cane,  as  well  as  hi* 
cravat  would  permit ;  and  he  said, 
drily — 

44  Yes,  sir ;  bnt  how  came  the 
stocks  to  be  so  long  ont  of  repair  ?" 

44  Because  one  can't  see  to  every- 
thing at  once,"  retorted  the  Squire, 
tartly.  44When  a  man  has  got 
eight  thousand  acres  to  look  after,  he 
most  do  a  bit  at  a  time." 

44  Yes,"  said  Captain  Barnabas. 
"  I  know  that  by  experience." 

44 The  deuce  yon  do!"  cried  the 
Squire,  bluntly.  "  Experience  in 
eight  thousand  acres !" 

"No— in  my  apartments  in  the 
Albany.  No.  8  A.  I  have  had  them 
ten  years,  and  it  was  only  last  Christ- 
mas that  I  bought  my  Japan  cat." 

44 Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Jemima; 
44 a  Japan  cat!  that  must  be  very 
curious  I  What  sort  of  a  creature  la 
it?" 

44 Don't  yon  know?  Bless  me,  a 
thing  with  three  legs,  and  holds 
toast!  I  never  thought  of  it,  I  assure 
yon,  till  my  friend  Coaey  said  to  me, 
one  morning  when  he  was  breakfast- 
ing at  my  rooms  — 4  Higffinbotham, 
how  is  it  that  von,  who  like  to 
have  things  comfortable  about  von, 
don't  have  a  cat?1  4  Upon  my  life,' 
said  I, '  one  can't  think  of  everything 
at  a  time ;'  Inst  like  too,  Squire." 

"Pshaw,*  said  Mr  Hazeldean, 
gruffly — "not  at  all  like  me.  And 
rll  thank  yon  another  time,  Cousin 
Higginbotham,  not  to  put  me  out, 
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when  I'm  speaking  on  matters  of 
importance ;  poking  your  cat  into  my 
stocks!  They  look  something  like 
now— don't  they,  Harry?  I  declare 
that  the  whole  village  seems  more 
respectable.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  a  little  improvement  adds  to 
the— to  the—" 

"  Charm  of  a  landscape ;"  put  in 
Miss  Jemima  sentimentally. 

The  Squire  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  the  suggested  termination; 
but  leaving  his  sentence  uncompleted, 
broke  suddenly  off  with 

"And  if  I  had  listened  to  Parson 
Dale—" 

"You  would  have  done  a  very 
wise  thing ;"  said  a  voice  behind,  as 
the  Parson  presented  himself  in  the 
rear. 

"Wise  thing!  Why  surely,  Mr 
Dale,"  said  Mrs  Hazeldean  with 
spirit,  for  she  always  resented  the 
least  contradiction  to  her  lord  and 
master;  perhaps  as  an  interference 
with  her  own  special  right  and  pre- 
rogative !  "  why,  surely  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  stocks,  it  is  necessary  to 
repair  them." 

"That's  right,  go  it,  Harry !"  cried 
the  Squire,  chuckling,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  as  if  he  had  been  setting 
his  terrier  at  the  Parson :  "  St — St — 
at  him!  Well,  Master  Dale,  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"My  dear  ma'am,"  said  the  Par- 
son, replying  in  preference  to  the 
lady,  "there  are  many  institutions 
in  the  country  which  are  very  old, 
look  very  decayed,  and  don't  seem  of 
much  use ;  but  I  would  not  pnll  them 
down  for  all  that." 

"  You  would  reform  them,  then ;" 
said  Mrs  Hazeldean,  doubtfully,  and 
with  a  look  at  her  husband,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  He  is  on  politics  now — 
that's  your  business." 

"  No,  I  would  not,  ma'am ;"  said 
the  Parson  stoutly. 

"  What  on  earth  would  you  do, 
then  ?"  quoth  the  Squire. 

"Just  let  'em  alone,"  said  the 
Parson.  "  Master  Frank,  there's  a 
Latin  maxim  which  was  often  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
which  they  ought  to  put  into  the  Eton 
grammar — (  Quieta  non  movers?  If 
things  are  quiet,  let  them  be  quiet  I  I 
would  not  destroy  the  stocks,  be- 
cause that  might  seem   to  the  ill- 


disposed  like  a  license  to  offend,  and 
I  would  not  repair  the  stocks,  because 
that  puts  it  into  people's  heads  to 
get  into  them." 

The  Squire  was  a  staunch  politician 
of  the  old  school,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  think  that  in  repairing  the  stocks 
he  had  perhaps  been  conniving  at 
revolutionary  principles. 

"  This  constant  desire  of  innova- 
tion," said  Miss  Jemima,  suddenly 
mounting  the  more  funereal  of  her 
two  favourite  hobbies,  "  is  one  of  the 
great  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
crash.  We  are  altering,  and  mend- 
ing, and  reforming,  when  in  twenty 
years  at  the  utmost  the  world  itself 
may  be  destroyed  1"  The  fair 
speaker  paused,  and — 

Captain  Barnabas  said,  thought- 
fully—u  Twenty  years ! — the  insurance 
offices  rarely  compute  the  best  life  at 
more  than  fourteen."  He  struck  his 
hand  on  the  stocks  as  he  spoke,  and 
added  with  his  usual  consolatory 
conclusion : — "  The  odds  are,  that  it 
will  last  our  time,  Squire." 

But  whether  Captain  Barnabas 
meant  the  stocks  or  the  world,  he 
did  not  clearly  explain,  and  no  one 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

"  Sir,"  said  Master  Frank,  to  his 
father,  with  that  furtive  spirit  of 
quizzing,  which  he  had  acquired 
amongst  other  polite  accomplishments 
at  Eton. — "Sir,  it  is  no  use  now 
considering  whether  the  stocks 
should  or  should  not  have  been  re- 
paired. The  only  question  is,  whom 
you  will  get  to  put  into  them." 

"  True,"  said  the  Squire,  with  much 
gravity. 

"  Yes,  there  it  is !"  said  the  Par- 
son, mournfully.  "  If  you  would  but 
learn  ' nan  quieta  movereV  " 

"  Don't  spout  your  Latin  at  me, 
Parson!"  cried  the  Squire,  angrily; 
"I  can  give  you  as  good  as  yon 
bring  any  day. 

'  Propria  que  maribua  tribuuntur  maacobt 

oicas. — 
Ab  in  prwsenti,  perfatam  format  in  »vt* 

11  There,"  added  the  Squire,  turn- 
ing triumphantly  towards  his  Harry, 
who  looked  with  great  admiration  at 
this  unprecedented  burst  of  learning 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Hazeldean— 
"  There,  two  can  play  at  that  game ! 
And  now  that  we  have  all  seen  the 
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stocks,  we  may  as  well  go  home,  and 
drink  tea.  Will  yon  come  up  and  play 
a  rubber,  Dale  ?  No ! — hang  it,  man, 
I've  not  offended  you — yon  know  my 
ways." 

"That  I  do,  and  they  are  among 
the  things  I  would  not  have  altered, " 
cried  the  Parson  —  holding  out  his 
hand  cheerfully.  The  Squire  gave  it  a 
hearty  shake,  and  Mrs  Hazeldean 
hastened  to  do  the  same.  u  Do  come; 
I  am  afraid  we've  been  very  rude ;  we 
are  sad  blunt  folks.  Do  come ;  that's 
a  dear  good  man ;  and  of  course  poor 
Mrs  Dale  too."  Mrs  Hazeldean's 
favourite  epithet  for  Mrs  Dale  was 
poor,  and  that  for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

"  I  fear  my  wife  has  got  one  of  her 
bad  headaches,  but  I  will  give  her 
your  kind  message,  and  at  all  events 
you  may  depend  upon  me." 

44  That's  right,"  cried  the  Squire, 
"  in  half-an-hour,  eh  ? — How  d'ye  do, 
my  little  man?  "  as  Lenny  Fairfield,  on 
his  way  home  from  some  errand  in 
the  village,  drew  aside  and  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  both  hands.  "Stop— 
you  sec  those  stocks — eh?  Tell  all 
the  bad  little  boys  in  the  parish  to 
take  care  how  they  get  into  them — a 
sad  disgrace — you'll  never  be  in  such 
a  quandary !" 

44  That  at  least  I  will  answer  for," 
said  the  Parson. 

44  And  I  too,"  added  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean,  patting  the  boy's  curly  head. 
"  Tell  your  mother  I  shall  come  and 
have  a  good  chat  with  her  to-morrow 
evening.11 

And  so  the  party  passed  on,  and 
IxMiny  stood  still  on  the  road,  staring 
hard  at  the  stocks,  which  stared  back 
at  him  from  its  four  great  eyes. 

But  Lenny  did  not  remain  long 
alone.  As  soon  as  the  great  folks  had 
fairly  disappeared,  a  large  number  of 
smail  folks  emerged  timorously  from 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  and  ap- 
proached the  site  of  the  stocks  with 
much  marvel,  fear,  and  curiosity. 

In  fact,  the  renovated  appearance 
of  this  monster — aproposde  botes,  as 
one  may  say — had  already  excited 
considerable  sensation  among  the  po- 
pulation of  Hazeldean.  Ana  even  at 
when  an  unexpected  owl  makes  his 
appearance  in  broad  daylight,  all  the 
little  birds  rise  from  tree  and  hedge- 
row, and  cluster  round  their  ominoat 


enemy,  so  now  gathered  all  the  much 
excited  villagers  round  the  intrusive 
and  portentous  Phenomenon. 

"  D'ye  know  what  the  diggins  the 
Squire  did  it  for,  Gaffer  Solomons?" 
asked  one  many-childed  matron,  with 
a  baby  in  arms,  an  urchin  of  throe 
years  old  clinging  fast  to  her  petti- 
coat, and  her  hand  maternally  holding 
back  a  more  adventurous  hero  of  six, 
who  had  a  great  desire  to  thrust  his 
head  into  one  of  the  grisly  apertures. 
All  eyes  turned  to  a  sage  old  man, 
the  oracle  of  the  village,  who,  leaning 
both  hands  on  his  crutch,  shook  his 
head  bodingly. 

44  Maw  be,"  said  Gaffer  Solomons, 
44  some  of  the  boys  ha1  been  robbing 
the  orchards." 

"  Orchards"— cried  a  big  lad  who 
seemed  to  think  himself  personally 
appealed  to—44  why,  the  bud's  scarce 
off  the  trees  yet!" 

44  No  more  it  in't !"  said  the  dame 
with  many  children,  and  she  breathed 
more  freely. 

44  Maw  be,"  said  Gaffer  Solomons, 
44  some  o'  ye  has  been  sitting  snares." 

44  What  for?"  said  a  stout  sullen- 
looking  yonng  fellow,  whom  con- 
science possibly  pricked  to  reply. 
44  What  for,  when  h  beant  the  sea- 
son? And  if  a  poor  man  did  find  a 
hear  in  his  pocket  i'  the  haytime,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  ever  a  squire  in 
the  world  would  let  un  off  wi'  the 
stocks— eh?" 

That  last  question  seemed  a  settler, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Gaffer  Solomons 
went  down  fifty  percent  in  the  public 
opinion  of  Hazeldean. 

"  Maw  be,"  said  the  Gaffer,  this  time 
with  a  thrilling  effect,  which  restored 
his  reputation — 44Maw  be  some  o' 
ye  ha'  been  getting  drunk,  and  making 
beestises  o'  yoursels ! " 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  for  this 
suggestion  applied  too  generally  to 
be  met  with  a  solitary  response.  At 
last  one  of  women  said,  with  a 
meaning  g  at  her  husband, u  God 
bless  the  b  n ;  hell  make  some  on 
us  k««>Dy  w        l  if  that's  all ! " 

r.  l        an  almost  unani- 

oi  luiDrobation  among 

wai»     of        audience ;  ana 

i  *  %*       h  other,  and 

»*  j      d*  with   a 
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"Or,  maw  be,"  resumed  Gaffer 
Solomons,  encouraged  to  a  fourth  sug- 
gestion by  the  success  of  its  predeces- 
sor— ' '  Ma  w  be  some  o'  the  Misseses  ha' 
been  making  a  rumpus,  and  scolding 
their  goodmen.  I  heard  say  in  my 
granfeythir's  time,  that  arter  old 
Mother  Bang  nigh  died  o'  the  duck- 
ing-stool, them  'ere  stocks  were  first 
made  for  the  women,  out  o'  compas- 
sion like !  And  every  one  knows  the 
Squire  is  a  koind- hearted  man,  God 
bless  un ! " 

u  God  bless  un ! "  cried  the  men 
heartily ;  and  they  gathered  lovingly 
round  the  Phenomenon,  like  heathens 
of  old  round  a  tutelary  temple.  But 
then  rose  one  shrill  clamour  among 
the  females,  as  they  retreated  with 
involuntary  steps  towards  the  verge 
of  the  green,  whence  they  glared  at 
Solomons  and  the  Phenomenon  with 
eyes  so  sparkling,  and  pointed  at  both 
with  gestures  so  menacing,  that 
Heaven  only  knows  if  a  morsel  of 
either  would  have  remained  much 
longer  to  offend  the  eyes  of  the  justly 
enraged  matronage  of  Hazeldean,  if 
fortunately  Master  Stirn,  the  Squire's 
right-hand  man,  had  not  come  up  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

Master  Stirn  was  a  formidable  per- 
sonage— more  formidable  than  the 
Squire  himself— as,  indeed,  a  squire's 
right-hand  is  generally  more  formid- 
able than  the  head  can  pretend  to  be. 
He  inspired  the  greater  awe,  because, 
like  the  stocks,  of  which  he  was  de- 
puted guardian,  his  powers  were  un- 
defined and  obscure,  and  he  had  no 
particular  place  in  the  out-of-door 
establishment.  He  was  not  the  stew- 
ard, yet  he  did  much  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  steward's  work;  he  was  not 
the  farm-bailiff,  for  the  Squire  called 
himself  his  own  farm-bailiff ;  never- 
theless, Mr  Hazeldean  sowed  and 
ploughed,  cropped  and  stocked,  bought 
and  sold,  very  much  as  Mr  Stirn  con- 
descended to  advise.  He  was  not  the 
park-keeper,  for  he  neither  shot  the 
deer  nor  superintended  the  preserves ; 
but  it  was  he  who  always  found  out 
who  had  broken  a  park-pale  or  snared 
a  rabbit.  In  short,  what  may  be 
called  all  the  harsher  duties  of  a  large 
landed  proprietor  devolved  by  custom 
and  choice  upon  Mr  Stirn.  If  a 
labourer  was  to  be  discharged,  or  a 
rent  enforced,  and  the  Squire  knew 
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that  he  should  be  talked  over,  and 
that  the  steward  would  be  as  soft  as 
himself,  Mr  Stirn  was  sore  to  be  the 
avenging  ayy#Xor  or  messenger,  to 
pronounce  the  words  of  fate ;  so  that 
he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hazeldean  like  the  Poet's  Sisva  Ne- 
cessity a  vague  incarnation  of  re- 
morseless power,  armed  with  whips, 
nails,  and  wedges.  The  very  brute 
creation  stood  in  awe  of  Mr  Stirn* 
The  calves  knew  that  it  was  he  who 
singled  out  which  should  be  sold  to 
the  butcher,  and  huddled  np  into  a 
corner  with  beating  hearts  at  his  grim 
footstep ;  the  sow  grunted,  the  duck 
quacked,  the  hen  bristled  her  feathers 
and  called  to  her  chicks  when  Mr 
Stirn  drew  near.  Nature  had  set  her 
stamp  upon  him.  Indeed,  it  may  bo 
questioned  whether  the  great  M.  de 
Chambray  himself,  surnamed  the 
Brave,  had  an  aspect  so  awe-inspiring 
as  that  of  Mr  Stirn ;  albeit  the  face 
of  that  hero  was  so  terrible,  that  a 
man  who  had  been  his  lackey,  seeing 
his  portrait  after  ho  had  been  dead 
twenty  years,  fell  a  trembling  all  over 
like  a  leaf! 

"  And  what  the  plague  are  yon  alt 
doing  here?"  said  Mr  Stirn,  as  he 
waved  and  smacked  a  great  cart- whip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  making 
such  a  hullabaloo,  you  women,  yon ! 
that  I  suspect  the  Squire  will  be  send- 
ing out  to  know  if  the  village  is  on 
fire.  Go  home,  will  ye  ?  High  time 
indeed  to  have  the  stocks  ready,  when 
you  get  squalling  and  conspiring  under 
the  very  nose  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
just  as  the  French  Revolutioners  did 
afore  they  cut  off  their  King's  head ; 
my  hair  stands  on  end  to  look  at  ye." 
But  already,  before  half  this  address 
was  delivered,  the  crowd  had  dispersed 
in  all  directions — the  womenstill  keep- 
ing together,  and  the  men  sneaking  off 
towards  the  ale-house.  Such  was  the 
beneficent  effect  of  the  fatal  stocks  on 
the  first  day  of  their  resuscitation ! 

However,  in  the  break  up  of  every 
crowd  there  must  be  always  some 
one  who  gets  off  the  last;  and  it 
so  happened  that  our  friend  Lenny 
Fairfield,  who  had  mechanically  ap- 
proached close  to  the  stocks,  the  bet- 
ter to  hear  the  oracular  opinions  of 
Gaffer  Solomons,  had  no  less  mecha- 
nically, on  the  abrupt  appearance  of 
Mr  Stirn,  crept,  as  he  hoped,  ont  of 
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sight,  behind  the  trunk  of  the  elm 
tree  which  partially  shaded  the  stocks ; 
and  there  now,  as  if  fascinated,  he 
still  cowered,  not  daring  to  emerge  in 
full  view  of  Mr  Stirn,  and  in  immedi- 
ate reach  of  the  cart-whip, — when  the 
quick  eye  of  the  right-hand  man  de- 
tected his  retreat. 

"  Hallo,  you  sir —  what  the  deuce, 
laying  a  mine  to  blow  up  the  stocks! 
just  like  Guy  Fox  and  the  Gunpow- 
der riot,  I  declares !  What  ha1  yon 
got  in  your  willanous  little  fist  there  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,''  said  Lenny,  open- 
ing his  palm. 

"Nothing  —  urn!*'  said  Mr  Stirn 
much  dissatisfied ;  and  then,  as  he 
gazed  more  deliberately,  recognising 
the  pattern  boy  of  the  village,  a  cloud 
yet  darker  gathered  over  his  brow; 
for  Mr  Stirn,  who  valued  himself  much 
on  his  learning  —  and  who,  indeed, 
by  dint  of  more  knowledge  as  well  as 
more  wit  than  his  neighbours,  had 
attained  his  present  eminent  station 
in  life  —  was  extremely  anxious  that 
his  only  son  should  also  be  a  scholar ; 
that  wish, 

"  The  god*  dispersed  in  empty  air." 

Master  Stirn  was  a  notable  dunce  at 
the  Parson's  school,  while  Lenny 
Fairfield  was  the  pride  and  boast  of 
it ;  therefore  Mr  Stirn  was  naturally, 
and  almost  justifiably  ill-disposed  to- 
wards Lenny  Fairfield,  who  had  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  praises  which 
Mr  Stirn  had  designed  for  his  son. 

u  I'm  ! "  said  the  right-hand  man, 
glowering  on  Ijennymalignantly,*'you 
are  the  pattern  bov  of  the  Tillage,  are 
you  ?  Very  well,  sir— then  I  put  these 
here  stocks  under  your  care — and 
you'll  keep  off  the  other  boys  from 
sitting  on  'em,  and  picking  off  the 
paint,  and  playing  three  boles  and 
chuck  farthing,  as  I  declare  they've 
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been  a-doing,  just  in  front  of  the  elewa- 
tion.  Now  you  knows  your  'sponsi- 
bilities,  little  boy — and  a  great  honour 
they  are  too,  for  the  like  o1  you.  If 
any  damage  be  done,  it  is  to  yon  I 
shall  look;  d'ye  understand?  and 
that's  what  the  Squire  says  to  me. 
So  you  sees  what  it  is  to  be  a  pattern 
boy,  Master  Lenny ! " 

With  that  Mr  Stirn  gave  a  lond 
crack  of  the  cart- whip,  by  way  of  mi- 
litary honours,  over  the  head  of  the 
vicegerent  he  had  thus  created,  and 
strode  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  young 
unsuspecting  pups,  whose  ears  and 
tails  he  had  graciously  promised  their 
proprietor  to  crop  that  evening.  Nor, 
albeit  few  charges  could  be  more  ob- 
noxious than  that  of  deputy  governor 
or  charge- d'affaires  extraordinaire  to 
the  Parish  Stocks,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  render  Lenny  Fairfield  odious 
to  his  contemporaries,  ought  he  to 
have  been  insensible  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  his  condition  over  that 
of  the  two  sufferers,  against  whose 
ears  and  tails  Mr  Stirn  had  no  especial 
motives  of  resentment.  To  every  bad 
there  is  a  worse-i-and  fortunately  for 
little  boys,  and  even  for  grown  men, 
whom  the  Stirns  of  the  world  regard 
malignly,  the  majesty  of  law  protects 
their  ears,  and  the  merciful  fore- 
thought of  nature  deprived  their  re- 
mote ancestors  of  the  privilege  of  en- 
tailing tails  upon  them.  Had  it  been 
otherwise— considering  what  handles 
tails  would  have  given  to  the  oppres- 
sor, how  many  traps  envy  would  nave 
laid  for  them,  how  often  they  must 
have  been  scratched  and  mutilated  by 
the  briars  of  life,  how  many  good 
excuses  would  have  been  found  for 
lopping,  docking,  and  trimming  them — 
I  fear  that  only  the  lap-dogs  of  for- 
tune would  have  gone  to  the  grave 
tail-whole. 


cuirTUt  xu. 


The  card-table  was  set  out  in  the 
drawing -room  at  Haxeldean  Hall ; 
though  the  little  party  were  still  lin- 
gering in  the  deep  recess  of  the  large 
hay  window — which  (in  itself  of 
dimensions  that  would  have  swallow- 
ed np  a  moderate-sired  London  par- 
lour) held  the  great  round  tea-table, 
with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot 

VOL.  I.XVIIt.— NO.  CCCCXX. 


—for  the  beautiful  summer  moon  shed 
on  the  sward  so  silvery  a  lustre,  and 
the  trees  east  so  quiet  a  shadow,  and 
the  flowers  and  new-mown  hay  sent 
np  so  grateful  a  perfume,  that,  to  close 
the  windows,  draw  the  curtains,  and 
call  for  other  lights  than  those  of 
heaven,  would  have  been  an  abuse  of 
the  prose  of  life  which  even  Captain 
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Barnabas,  who  regarded  whist  as  the 
business  of  town  and  the  holiday  of 
the  country,  shrank  from  suggesting. 
Without,  the  scene,  beheld  by  the 
clear    moonlight,    had    the    beauty 
peculiar  to  the  garden  ground  round 
those  old-fashioned  country  residences 
which,  though   a  little  modernised, 
still  preserve  their  original  character : 
the  velvet  lawn,  studded  with  large 
plots  of  flowers,  shaded  and  scented 
here  to  the  left  by  lilacs, 'laburnums, 
and  rich  seringas — there,  to  the  right, 
giving  glimpses,  over   low  -  clipped 
yews,  of  a  green  bowling  alley,  with 
the  white  columns  of  a  summerhouse 
built  after  the  Dutch  taste,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III. ;  and  in  front — 
stealing  away  under  covert  of  those 
still  cedars,  into  the  wilder  landscape 
of  the  well-wooded  undulating  park. 
Within,  viewed  by  the  placid  glimmer 
of  the  moon,  the  scene  was  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  the  abodes  of  that  race 
which  has  no  parallel  in  other  lands, 
and  which,  alas,  is  somewhat  losing 
its  native  idiosyncrasies  in  this  —  the 
stout  country  gentleman,  not  the  fine 
gentleman  of  the  country — the  country 
gentleman   somewhat   softened   and 
civilised  from  the  mere  sportsman  or 
farmer,   but  still  plain  and  homely, 
relinquishing   the   old  hall   for   the 
drawing-room,  and  with  books  not 
three  months1  old  on  his  table,  instead 
of  Fox's  Martyrs  and  Baker's  Chron- 
icle— yet  still  retaining  many  a  sacred 
old  prejudice,  that,  like  the  knots  in 
his  native  oak,  rather  adds  to  the 
ornament  of  the  grain   than  takes 
from  the  strength  of  the  tree.    Oppo- 
site to  the  window,  the  high  chimney- 
piece  rose  to  the  heavy  cornice  of  the 
ceiling,  with  dark  pannels  glistening 
against  the  moonlight.     The  broad 
and  rather  clumsy  chintz  sofas  and 
settees  of  the  reign  of  George  ITT., 
contrasted  at  intervals  with  the  tall 
backed  chairs  of  a  far  more  distant 
generation,  when  ladies    in  fardin- 
gales,  and  gentlemen  in  trunkhose, 
seem  never  to  have  indulged  in  hori- 
zontal positions.  Hie  walls,  of  shining 
wainscot,     were     thickly    covered, 
chiefly  with  family  pictures  ;   though 
now  and  then  some  Dutch  fair,  or 
battle-piece,  showed  that  a  former 
proprietor  had  been  less  exclusive  in 
his  taste  for  the  arts.    The  pianoforte 
stood  open  near  the  fireplace ;  a  long 


dwarf  bookcase,  at  the  far  end,  added 
its  sober  smile  to  the  room.  Thai 
bookcase  contained  what  was  called 
(iThe  Lady's  Library,"  a  collectioD 
commenced  by  the  Squire's  grand- 
mother, of  pious  memory,  and  com* 
pleted  by  his  mother,  who  had  more 
taste  for  the  lighter  letters,  with  but 
little  addition  from  the  bibliomaniac 
tendencies  of  the  present  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  —  who,  being  no  great  reader, 
contented  herself  with  subscribing  to 
the  Book  Club.  In  this  feminine 
Bodleian,  the  sermons  collected  by 
Mrs  Hazel  dean,  the  grandmother, 
stood  cheek-by-jowl  beside  the  novels 
purchased  by  Mrs  Hazeldean,  the 
mother. 

'Mixtaque  ridenti  fundet  oolocaaia  ac&ntho! r 

But  to  be  sure,  the  novels,  in  spite  of 
very  inflammatory  titles,  such  as 
"  Fatal  Sensibility,"  "  Errors  of  the 
Heart,"  &c,  were  so  harmless  that  I 
doubt  if  the  sermons  could  have  had 
much  to  say  against  their  next-door. 
neighbours — and  that  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  by  the  best  of  us. 

A  parrot  dozing  on  his  perch — some 
gold  fish  fast  asleep  in  their  glass 
bowl  —  two  or  three  dogs  on  the  rug, 
and  Flimsey,  Miss  Jemima's  spaniel, 
curled  into  a  ball  on  the  softest  sofa — 
Mrs  Hazeldean's  work-table,  rather 
in  disorder,  as  if  it  had  been  lately 
used — the  St  James's  Chronicle  dang- 
ling down  from  a  little  tripod  near  the 
Squire's  arm-chair — a  high  screen  of 
gilt  and  stamped  leather  fencing  off 
the  card- table;  all  these,  dispersed 
about  a  room  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all  and  not  seem  crowded, 
offered  many  a  pleasant  resting-place 
for  the  eye,  when  it  turned  from  the 
world  of  nature  to  the  home  of  man. 

But  see,  Captain  Barnabas,  fortified 
by  his  fourth  cup  of  tea,  has  at  length 
summoned  courage  to  whisper  to  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  "  don't  you  think  the 
Parson  will  be  impatient  for  his  rub- 
ber ?  "  Mrs  Hazeldean  glanced  at  the 
Parson,  and  smiled ;  but  she  gave  the 
signal  to  the  Captain,  and  the  bell  was 
rung,  lights  were  brought  in,  the  cur- 
tains let  down ;  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  group  had  collected  round  the 
card-tables.  The  best  of  us  are  but 
human  —  that  is  not  a  new  truth,  I 
confess,  but  vet  people  forget  it  every 
day  of  their  lives — and  I  dare  say  there 
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are  many  who  are  charitably  thinking 
at  this  very  moment,  that  my  Parson 
ought  not  to  be  playing  at  whist.  All 
I  can  say  to  those  rigid  disciplinarians 
is, u  Every  man  has  his  favourite  sin  : 
whist  was  Parson  Dale's ! — ladies  and 
gentlemen,  what  is  yours  ?  "  In  truth, 
1  must  not  set  up  my  poor  parson,  now- 
a-days,  as  a  pattern  parson — it  is 
enough  to  have  one  pattern  in  a  vil- 
lage no  bigger  than  Hazeldean,  and 
we  all  know  that  Lenny  Fairfield  has 
bespoken  that  place,— and  got  the 
patronage  of  the  stocks  for  his  emolu- 
ments! Parson  Dale  was  ordained, 
not  indeed  so  very  long  ago,  bnt  still 
at  a  time  when  churchmen  took  it  a 
great  deal  more  easily  than  they  do 
now.  The  elderly  parson  of  that  day 
played  his  rubber  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  middle-aged  parson  was 
sometimes  seen  riding  to  cover,  (I 
knew  a  schoolmaster,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  an  excellent  man,  whose 
pupils  were  chiefly  taken  from  the 
highest  families  in  England,  who 
hunted  regularly  three  times  a- week 
during  the  season,)  and  the  young 
parson  would  often  sing  a  capital 
song — not  composed  by  David — and 
join  in  those  rotatory  dances,  which 
certainly  David  never  danced  before 
the  ark. 

Doc3  it  need  so  long  a  prolegomenon 
to  excuse  thee,  poor  Parson  Dale,  for 
turning  up  that  ace  of  spades  with  so 
triumphant  a  smile  at  thy  partner? 
I  must  own  that  nothing  that  well 
could  add  to  the  Parson's  offence  was 
wanting.  In  the  first  place,  he  did 
not  play  charitably,  and  merely  to 
oblige  other  people.  He  delighted  in 
the  game—he  rejoiced  in  the  game— 
his  whole  heart  was  in  the  game — 
neither  was  he  indifferent  to  the  mam- 
mon of  the  thing,  as  a  Christian 
pastor  ought  to  have  been.  He  looked 
very  sad  when  he  took  his  shillings 
out  of  his  purse,  and  exceedingly 
pleased  when  he  put  the  shillings 
that  had  just  before  belonged  to  other 
people  into  it.  Finally,  by  one  of 
those  arrangements  common  with 
married  people,  who  play  at  the  same 
table,  Mr  and  Mrs  Hazeldean  were 
invariably  partners,  and  no  two  people 
could  play  worse ;  while  Captain  Bar- 
nabas, who  bad  played  at  Graham's 
with  honour  ana  profit,  necessarily 
became  partner  to  Parson  Dale,  who 


himself  played  a  good  steady  parsonic 
game.  So  that,  in  strict  truth,  it  was 
hardly  fair  play — it  was  almost  swin- 
dling— the  combination  of  these  two 
great  dons  against  that  innocent  mar- 
ried couple !  Mr  Dale,  it  is  true,  was 
aware  of  this  disproportion  of  force, 
and  had  often  proposed  either  to 
change  partners  or  to  give  odds,  pro- 
positions always  scornfully  scouted 
by  the  Squire  and  his  lady ;  so  that 
the  Parson- was  obliged  to  pocket  his 
conscience,  together  with  the  ten 
points  which  made  his  average  win- 
nings. 

The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is 
the  different  way  in  which  whist 
affects  the  temper.  It  is  no  test  of 
temper,  as  some  pretend — not  at  all  I 
The  best  tempered  people  in  the  world 
grow  snappish  at  whist ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  most  testy  and  peevish  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  bear  their  losses 
with  the  stoicism  of  Epictetus.  This 
was  notably  manifested  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  adversaries 
of  the  Hall  and  the  Rectory.  The 
Squire,  who  was  esteemed  as  choleric 
a  gentleman  as  most  in  the  county, 
was  the  Dest-humoured  fellow  yon 
could  imagine  when  yon  set  him  down 
to  whist  opposite  the  sunny  face  of  bis 
wife.  Yon  never  heard  one  of  these 
incorrigible  blunderers  scold  each 
other;  on  the  contrary,  they  only 
langhed  when  they  threw  away  the 
game,  with  fonr  by  honours  in  their 
hands.  The  utmost  that  was  ever 
said  was  a  u  Well,  Harry,  that  was 
the  oddest  trump  of  yours.  Ho— ho 
—ho !"  or  a  "  Bless  me,  Hazeldean — 
why,  they  made  three  tricks,  and  you 
had  the  ace  in  your  hand  all  the  time ! 
Ha— ha— ha  1" 

Upon  which  occasions  Captain  Bar- 
nabas, with  great  good  humour,  al- 
ways echoed  both  the  Squire's  ho— ho 
— ho !  and  Mrs  Haseldean's  ha— ha- 
ha! 

Not  so  the  Parson.  He  had  so 
keen  and  sportsmanlike  an  interest  in 
the  game,  that  even  his  adversaries' 
mistakes  ruffled  him.  And  you  would 
hear  him,  with  elevated  voice  and 
agitated  gestures,  laying  down  the 
law,  quoting  Hoyle,  appealing  to  ail 
the  powers  of  memory  and  common 
sense  against  the  very  delinquencies 
by  which  he  was  enriched— a  waste  of 
eloquence  that  always  heightened  the 
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hilarity  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hazcldean. 
While  these  four  were  thus  engaged, 
Mrs  Dale,  who  had  come  with  her 
husband  despite  her  headache,  sate  on 
the  sofa  beside  Miss  Jemima,  or  rather 
beside  Miss  Jemima's  Flimsey,  which 
had  already  secured  the  centre  of  the 
sofa,  aud  snarled  at  the  very  idea  of 
being  disturbed.  Aud  Master  Frank 
— at  a  table  by  himself — was  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  lookiug  at  his 
pumps,  and  sometimes  at  Gilray's 
Caricatures,  with  which  his  mother 
had  provided  him  for  his  intel- 
lectual requirements.  Mrs  Dale,  in 
her  heart,  liked  Miss  Jemima  better 
than  Mrs  Hazeldean,  of  whom  she 
was  rather  in  awe,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  little  girls  together,  and 
occasionally  still  called  each  other 
Harry  and  Garry.  But  those  tender 
diminutives  belonged  to  the  "  Dear" 
genus,  and  were  rarely  employed  by 
the  ladies,  except  at  those  times  when 
— had  they  been  little  girls  still,  and 
the  governess  out  of  the  way — they 
would  have  slapped  and  pinched  each 
other.  Mrs  Dale  was  still  a  very 
pretty  woman,  as  Mrs  Hazeldean  was 
still  a  very  fine  woman.  Mrs  Dale 
painted  in  water  colours  and  sang,  and 
made  card  racks  aud  pen-holders,  and 
was  called  an  "  elegant  accomplished 
woman/1  Mrs  Hazeldean  cast  up  the 
Squire's  accounts,  wrote  the  best  part 
of  his  letters,  kept  a  largo  establish- 
ment in  excellent  order,  and  was 
called  "  a  clever,  sensible  woman." 
Mrs  Dale  had  headaches  and  nerves, 
Mrs  Hazeldean  had  neither  nerves  nor 
headaches.  Mrs  Dale  said,  "  Harry 
had  no  real  barm  in  her,  but  was  cer- 
tainly very  masculine.11  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean said,  "  Carry  would  be  a  good 
creature,  but  for  her  airs  and  graces.11 
Mrs  Dale  said  Mrs  Hazeldean  was 
44  just  made  to  be  a  country  squire's 
lady.11  Mrs  Hazeldean  said,  "  Mrs 
Dale  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  parson's 
wife.11  Carry,  when  she  spoke  of 
Harry  to  a  third  person,  said,  "  Dear 
Mrs  Hazeldean.11  Harry,  when  she 
referred  incidentally  to  Carry,  said, 
44  Poor  Mrs  Dale.'1  And  now  the 
reader  knows  why  Mrs  Hazeldean 
called  Mrs  Dale  u  poor,11  at  least  as 
well  as  I  do.  For,  after  all,  the  word 
belonged  to  that  class  in  the  female 
vocabulary  which  may  be  called  u  ob- 
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scure  significants,"  resembling  the 
Koux  Oinpax,  which  hath  so  puzzled 
the  inquirers  into  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries ;  the  application  is  rather  to  bo 
illustrated  than  the  meaning  to  be 
exactly  explained. 

44  That's  really  a  sweet  little  dog  of 
yours,  Jemima,11  said  Mrs  Dale,  who 
was  embroidering  the  word  Caroline 
on  the  border  of  a  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  but  edging  a  little  far- 
ther off,  as  she  added,  u  he'll  not  bite, 
will  he  ?"  44  Dear  me,  no !"  said  Miss 
Jemima;  but  (she  added,  in  a  confiden- 
tial whisper,)  44  don't  say  he — 'tis  a 
lady  dog!"  4t  Oh,"  said  Mrs  Dale,  edg- 
ing off  still  farther,  as  if  that  confession 
of  the  creature's  sex  did  not  serve  to 
allay  her  apprehensions — u  oh,  then, 
you  carry  your  aversion  to  the  gentle  • 
men  even  to  lap-dogs — that  is  being 
consistent  indeed,  Jemima  1" 

Miss  Jemima. — "  I  had  a  gentle- 
man dog  once — a  pug  ! — they  are 
getting  very  scarce  now.  I  thought 
he  was  so  fond  of  me — he  snapped  at 
every  one  else ; — the  battles  I  fought 
for  him  !  Well,  will  you  believe, — I 
had  been  staying  with  my  friend  Miss 
Smilccox  at  Cheltenham.  Knowing 
that  William  is  so  hasty,  and  his  boots 
are  so  thick,  I  trembled  to  think  what 
a  kick  might  do.  So,  on  coming  here, 
I  left  Buff— that  was  his  name — with 
Miss  Smilecox."    (A  pause.) 

Mns  Dale,  looking  up  languidly. 
— 44  Well,  my  love." 

Miss  Jemima. — u  Will  yon  believe 
it,  I  say,  when  I  returned  to  Chelten- 
ham, only  three  months  afterwards, 
Miss  Smilecox  had  seduced  his  affec- 
tions from  me,  aud  the  ungrateful 
creature  did  not  even  know  me  again. 
A  pug,  too— yet  people  say  pugs  are 
faithful !  1 1  I  am  snre  they  ought  to 
be,  nasty  things.  I  have  never  had  a 
gentleman  dog  since — they  are  all 
alike,  believe  me — heartless,  selfish 
creatures." 

Mrs  Dale. — 44  Pngs?  I  dare  say 
they  are !" 

AIiss  Jemima,  with  spirit. — "Men  I 
— I  told  yon  it  was  a  gentleman 
dog !" 

Mrs  Dale,  apologetically. — "True, 
my  love,  but  the  whole  thing  was  so 
mixed  up !" 

Miss  Jemima. — uYou  saw  that 
cold-blooded  case  of  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise of  Marriage  in  the  papers— an 
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old  wretch,  too,  of  sixty-four.  No  age 
makes  them  a  hit  better.  And  when 
one  thinks  i li .it  the  end  of  all  il-.-li  is 
approaching,  and  that — " 

Mrs  Dale,  f[uickly,  for  she  prefers 
Miss  Jemima's  other  hobby  to  that 
black  one  upon  which  she  is  preparing 
to  precede  the  bier  of  the  universe. — 
"  Yes,  my  love,  we'll  nvoid  that  sub- 
ject, if  you  please.  Mr  Dale  has  his 
own  opinions,  and  it  becomes  me,  you 
know,  as  a  parson's  wife,"  (said  smil- 
ingly ;  Mrs  Dale  has  as  pretty  a  dimple 


s  any  of  Miss  Jemima'.-, 


were  knit  into  ft  black  frown  over  a 
bud  hand. 

Miss  Jemima. — "  It  is  only  those 
horrid  men  who  think  of  money  ns  a 
source  of  happiness.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  esteem  a  gentleman 
If  is  because  he  was  poor." 

Mrs  Dale.— "I  wonder  the  Squire 
does  not  ask  Signor  Iticcaboeca  here 
more  often.  Stich  an  acquisition  ire 
find  him  )" 

The  Squire's  voice  from  the  card 
table. — "  Whom  onght  I  to  ask  more 


e  of  that  one  than  Miss  Jemin 
of  three,)  "  to  agree  with  htm — that 
h,  ill  theology." 

Miss  .Jemima,  earnestly.—"  But 
the  thing  is  so  clear,  if  you  would  but 

Mrs  Dale,  putting  her  hand  on 
Miss  Jemima's  lips  playfully.— '■  Not 
a  word  more.  Pray,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Squire's  tenant  at  the 
Casino,  Signor  Riccabocca?  An  inter- 
esting creature,  " 


makes     often,  Mrs  Dale?'1 


Parson's  voice  impatiently. — "Come 
— come— come,  Squire  :  play  to  my 
queen  of  diamonds — do  I" 

Sqir ire.— "There,  I  trump  it— pick 
up  the  trick,  Mrs  II." 

Parson. — "Stop!  stop  I  tramp  my 
diamond'/" 

The  Captain,  solemnly,—  "  Trick 
turned— play  on,  Sqnire." 

Squire.—  "  The  king  of  diamonds." 

Mrs  1 1  azki.de  an. — "Lord!  Hazel' 
clean— why,  that's  the  most  barefaced 
Miss  Jemima. — "Interesting!  Not  revoke— ha  —  lia  —  ha  !  trniup  the 
10  me.     Interesting?     Why  is  he  in-      qneen  of  diamonds  and  play  out  the 


king!  well  I  never— ha — ha — ha!" 

Caitain  Barnabas,  in  tenor. — 
"Ha,  ha,  un!" 

Squire. — "And  so  I  have,  bless 
my  soul— ho,  ho,  ho  !" 

Captain  IUjinaiiah,  in  base.— "Ho 
—ho— ho." 

Parson's  voice  raised,  but  drowned 
by  the  laughter  of  his  adversaries  and 
the  firm  clcur  tone  of  Captain  tiarua- 


Mrs  Dale  is  silent,  and  turns  her 
handkerchief  in  her  pretty  little  white 
hands,  appearing  to  coutemplato  the 
It  in  Caroline. 

Miss  Jemima,  half  pettishly,  half 
coaxingly. — "Why  is  he  interesting? 
I  scarcely  ever  looked  at  him ;  they  say 
he  smokes,  and  never  cats.  Ugly, 
tool" 

Mrs  Dale.— "Ugly— no.    A  fine  bas:—  "Threete 

head — very  like  Dante's— bnt  what  is  Squire,  wiping  his  eyes. —  "No 

beauty  ?"  help  Tor  it,  Harry — dealforme!  Whom 

Miss  Jemima. — "  Very  true  ;  what  onght  I  to  ask,  Mrs  Bale  ?  (waxing 

i*  it  indeed?     Yes,  as  yon  say,  I  angry.)     First  time  I  overheard  the 

think   there  is   something'  interesting  hospitality    of    Hazeldcan   called   tu 

about  him  ;  ho  looks  melancholy,  but  question  I" 

that  may  be  because  he  is  poor."  Mrs  Dale. — "  My  dear  sir,  I  beg 

MrsDalr.— "Itisastonisliinghow  a  thousand   pardons,   but   listeners — 

little  one  feels  poverty  when  one  love*,  yon  know  the  proverb." 

<  'buries  and  I  were  very  poor  once —  Squiiix,  growling  like  a  bear. — "  I 

before  the  Sqnire ."    Mrs  Dale  bear  nothing  but  proverbs  ever  since 

paused,  looked  towards  the  Squire,  we  have  had  that  Moitnwcr  amonc 

and  murmured  a  blessing,  the  warmth  us.    PI* use  to  speak  plainly,  marin.' 

of  which  brought  tears  Into  lier  eyes,  Mrs  Dai.k,  sliding  into  a  little 

"  Ye*,"  shi' added,  after  a  pause,  "  wo  temper  at  being  thus  roughly  ticcc*  led, 


were  very  p<K>r,  but  we  were  happy 


,*  of  Mnwisecr,  as  vuu  cat/ 


then,   more  thanks  to   Clmrlei     him,  that  I  spoke,  Mr  HaMMM 


0  me,"  and  tears  from  a  new 
source  again  dimmed  those  quick  lively 
i'vos  as  the  little  woman  gaced 
fondly  on  her  hnsband,  whose  brows 


Squire.— "What!  Itickcybocfcey?" 
Mrs  Dale,  attempting  the  pure 
Italian  accent  nation.— "Signer  Ric- 
cabocca." 
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Parson,  slapping  bis  cards  on  the 
table  in  despair. — "  Are  we  playing  at 
whist,  or  are  we  not  ?  " 

The  Squire,  who  is  fourth  player, 
drops  the  king  to  Captain  Higginbo- 
tham's  lead  of  the  ace  of  hearts.  Now 
the  Captain  has  left  queen,  knave,  and 
two  other  hearts — four  trumps  to  the 
queen  and  nothing  to  win  a  trick  with 
in  the  two  other  suits.  This  hand  is 
therefore .  precisely  one  of  those  in 
which,  especially  after  the  fall  of  that 
king  of  hearts  in  the  adversary's  hand, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  reasonable 
doubt  whether  to  lead  trumps  or  not. 
The  Captain  hesitates,  and  not  liking 
to  play  out  his  good  hearts  with  the 
certainty  of  their  being  trumped  by 
the  Squire,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
liking  to  open  the  other  suits  in  which 
he  has  not  a  card  that  can  assist  his 
partner,  resolves,  as  becomes  a  mili- 
tary man,  in  such  dilemma,  to  make  a 
bold  push  and  lead  out  trumps,  in  the 
chance  of  finding  his  partner  strong, 
and  so  bringing  in  his  long  suit. 

Squire,  taking  advantage  of  the 
much  meditating  pause  made  by  the 
Captain. — "  Mrs  Dale,  it  is  not  my 
fault.  I  have  asked  Rickey bockey — 
time  out  of  mind.  But  I  suppose  I  am 
not  fine  enough  for  those  foreign  chaps 
— he  won't  come — that's  ail  I  know ! " 

Parson,  aghast  at  seeing  the  Cap- 
tain play  out  trumps,  of  which  he,  Mr 
Dale,  has  only  two,  wherewith  he  ex- 
pects to  ruff  the  suit  of  spades  of  which 
he  has  only  one,  (the  cards  all  falling 
in  suits)  while  he  has  not  a  single  other 
chance  of  a  trick  in  his  hand. — "  Really, 
Squire,  we  had  better  give  up  playing 
if  you  put  out  my  partner  in  this  ex- 
traordinary way — jabber  — jabber — 
jabber!" 

Squire*. — "  Well,  we  must  be  good 
children,  Harry.  What ! —  trumps, 
Barney?,  Thank  ye  for  that ! "  And 
the  Squire  might  well  be  grateful,  for 
the  unfortunate  adversary  has  led  up 
to  ace  king  knave— with  two  other 
trumps.  Squire  takes  the  Parson's 
ten  with  his  knave,  and  plays  out  ace 
king;  then,  having  cleared  all  the 
trumps  except  the  Captain's  queen 
and  his  own  remaining  two,  leads  off 
tierce  major  in  that  very  suit  of  spades 
of  which  the  Parson  has  only  one, 
— and  the  Captain,  indeed,  but  two — 
forces  out  the  Captain's  queen,  and 

ins  the  game  in  a  canter. 


Parson,  with'a  look  at  the  Captain 
which  might  have  become  the  awful 
brows  of  Jove,  when  about  to  thun- 
der.— "  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  new- 
fashioned  London  play !  In  my  time 
the  rule  was  '  First  save  the  game, 
then  try  to  win  it.' " 

Captain. — "  Could  not  save  it,  sir." 

Parson,  exploding. — "  Not  save 
it ! — two  ruffs  in  my  own  hand — two 
tricks  certain  till  you  took  them  oat ! 
Monstrous !  The  rashest  trump" — 
Seizes  the  cards — spreads  them  on  the 
table,  lip  quivering,  hands  trembling 
— trys  to  show  how  five  tricks  could 
have  been  gained — (N.B.  it  is  short 
whist,  which  Captain  Barnabas  had 
introduced  at  the  Hall)  can't  make 
out  more  than  four — Captain  smiles 
triumphantly — Parson  in  a  passion, 
and  not  at  all  convinced,  mixes  all 
the  cards  together  again,  and  falling 
back  in  his  chair,  groans,  with  tears 
in  his  voice. — "  The  cruellest  trump  1 
the  most  wanton  cruelty ! " 

The  Hazeldeans  in  chorus. — u  Ho 
—ho— ho  !    Ha— ha— ha ! " 

The  Captain,  who  does,  not  langh 
this  time,  and  whose  turn  it  is  to 
deal,  shuffles  the  cards  for  the  con- 
quering game  of  the  rubber  with  as 
much  caution  and  prolixity  as  Fabius 
might  have  employed  in  posting  his 
men.  The  Squire  gets  up  to  stretch 
his  legs,  and,  the  insinuation  against 
his  hospitality  recurring  to  his 
thoughts,  calls  out  to  his  wife  — 
"Write  to  Rickeybockey  to-morrow 
yourself,  Harry,  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  spend  two  or  three  days  here. 
There,  Mrs  Dale,  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Dale,  putting  her 
hands  to  her  cars  in  implied  rebuke 
at  the  loudness  of  the  Squire's  tone. 
u  My  dear  sir,  do  remember  that  I'm 
a  sad  nervous  creature." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  muttered  Mr  Hazel  - 
dean,  turning  to  his  son,  who,  having 
got  tired  of  the  caricatures,  had  fished 
out  for  himself  the  great  folio  County 
History,  which  was  the  only  book  in 
the  library  that  the  Squire  much 
valued,  and  which  he  usually  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  his  study, 
together  with  the  field-books  and 
steward's  accounts,  but  which  he  had 
reluctantly  taken  into  the  drawing- 
room  that  day,  in  order  to  oblige  Cap- 
tain Higginbotham.  For  the  Hig- 
ginbothams— an  old  Saxon  family,  as 
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the  name    evidently    denotes  —  hid  Frank's  inquiries  with  a  musing  air. 

once  possessed   lands  in  that    very  — "  Way  do  you  want  to  know  the 

county.   And  the  Captain— during  his  distance  to  Rood  Hall?" 

visits  to  Hazeldean  Hall— was  regu-  Frank,  rather  hesitatingly.— "  Be- 

larly  in  the  habit  of  asking  to  look  into  cause  Randal  Leslie  is  there  for  the 

the  County  History,  for  the  purpose  holidays,  sir." 

of  refreshing  his  eyes,  and  renovating  Parson. — "  Your  wife  has  cut  for 

his  sense  of  ancestral  dignity  with  the  yon,  Mr  Hazeldean.    I  don't  think  it 

following  paragraph  therein  i— "  To  was  quite  fair;  and  my  partner  has 

the  left  of  the  village  of  Dander,  and  turned  up  a  deuce— deuce  of  hearts. 

pleasantly  situated  i»  a  hollow,  liea  Please  to  come  aud  play,  if  you  mean 

Botham  Hull,   the  residence  of  the  to  play." 

ancient  family  of  nigginlmtliau),  as  it  Tin;  Squire  returns  to  the  table,  and 

is  now  commonly  called.      Vet  it  ap-  in  a  few  minutes  the  inline  is  dwided 

pears  by  tbo  comity  rolls,  and  sundry  by  a  dexterou-  tincssc  of  the  Captain 

old  deeds,  that  the  family  formerly  against  the  Hazeldeaus.    The  clock 

styled  itself  Higges,  till,  the  Manor  strikes  ten:  (lie  servants  enter  with  a 

House  lying  in  Botham,  they  gradu-  tray;  the  Squire  counts  up  his  own 

ally     assumed     the     appellation      of  and  his  wife's  losings;  and  the  Cap- 

Higges-in-botham,  and  in  process  of  lain  and  Parson  divide  sixteen  shil- 

time,   yielding  to   the  corruptions  of  lings  between  them. 

the  vulgar,  lligginbotkam,"  Squire. — "There,  Parson,  I  hope 

"What,  Frank  I  my  County  His-  now  you'll  be  in  a  better  humour, 

tory  1"  cried  the  Squire.     "  Mrs  H.  You  win  enough  out  of  us  to  set  up  a 

be  has  got  iny  County  History  !"  coach  aud  four." 

"  Well,  Ha/.eldcan,  it  is  time  he  "  Tut  1"  muttered  (he  Parson  ;  "  at 

should  know    something   about    the  the  end  of  the  year,  I'm  not  a  penny 

County."  the  richer  for  it  all." 

"  Ay,  and  History  too,"  said  Mrs  And,  indeed,   monstrous  as  that 

Dale,  malevolently — for  the  little  tein-  assertion  seemed,  it    was    perfectly 

per  was  by  no  means  blown  over,  true,  for  the  Parson  portioned  oat  his 

Frank. — "  I'll  not  hurt  it,  I  assure  gains  into  three  divisions.    One-third 

you,  sir.    Bat  I'm  very  much  inter-  he  gave  to  Mrs  Dale,  for  her  own 

ested  just  at  present."  special  pocket- money ;  what  became 

The  Captain,   putting  down  the  of  the  second  third  lie  never  owned, 

cards  to  cnt.— "  You've  got  hold  of  even  to  his  better  hall— hut  certain  it 

that  passage  about  Botham  Hall,  page  was,  that  every  time  the  Parson  won 

706,  eh?"  seveu-and-  sixpence,    half- a -crown, 

Frank. — "  No ;  I  was    trying  to  which  nobody  could  account  for,  found 

make  out  how  fur  it  is  to  Mr  Leslie's  its  way  to  the  poor-box  ;  while  the 

place,  Rood  Hall.      Do  yon  know,  remaining  third,  (he  Parson,  it  is  true, 

mother?"  openly  and  avowedly  retained;  but  I 

Mrs  Hazki.dk  an. — "  I  can't  say  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  at  the 

do.    The  Leslies  don't  mis  with  the  year's  end,  it  got  to  the  poor  quite  as 

county;  and  Rood  lies  very  much  out  safely  as  if  it  hud  been  put  into  the  box. 

of  the  way."  The  party  had  now  gathered  round 

Frank. — "Why  don't  they  mix  the  tray,  and  were  helping  themselves 

with  the  county  ?"  to  wiae  aud  water,  or  wine  without 

Mrs  Hakki.dka.v.  — "  I    believe  water— except  Frank,  who  still  re- 

they  are  poor,  ami  therefore  I  suppose  maiued   poring  over  the  map  iu  the 

they  are  proud  :   (hey  are  au  old  fa-  County  History,  with  his  head  leaning 

roily."  on  his  hands,  and  his  fingers  plunged 

Parson,  thrumming  on  the  table  in  his  hair. 

with  great  impatience.—"  Old  fiddle-  "  Frank,"  said  Mrs  Hazeldean,  "  I 

dee !—  talking  of  old  families  « lien  the  never  saw  you  so  studious  before." 

cards  have   been   shuffled  this    half  Frank  started  up,  aud  coloured,  as 

hour  I"  if  ashamed  of  being  accused  of  too 

Captain  Barnabas. — "  Will  you  much  study  in  anything, 

cut  for  your  partner,  ma'am  ?  "  The  &4D1BK,  with  a  little  embar- 

Scjuire,  who  has  been  listening  to  rassmentinuisvoice.— 'lPray,  Frank, 
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what  do  you  know  of  Randal  Les- 
lie?" 

"  Why,  sir,  he  is  at  Eton." 

u  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?"  asked 
Mrs  Hazeldean. 

Frank  hesitated,  as  if  reflecting, 
and  then  answered  —  "  They  say  ho 
is  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school.  But 
then  he  saps." 

44  In  other  words,"  said  Mr  Dale, 
with  proper  parsonic  gravity,  "  he 
understands  that  he  was  sent  to  school 
to  learn  his  lessons,  and  he  learns 
them.  You  call  that  sapping — I  call 
it  doing  his  duty.  But  pray,  who  and 
what  is  this  Randal  Leslie,  that  you 
look  so  discomposed,  Squire?" 

u  Who  and  what  is  he  ?"  repeated 
the  Squire,  in  a  low  growl.  u  Why, 
you  know,  Mr  Andlcy  Egerton  mar- 
ried Miss  Leslie  the  great  heiress ; 
and  this  boy  is  a  relation  of  hers.  I 
may  say,"  added  the  Squire,  "  that 
ho  is  as  near  a  relation  of  mine,  for 
his  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean. 
But  all  I  know  about  the  Leslies  is, 
that  Mr  Egerton,  as  I  am  told,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  took  up  young 
Randal,  (when  his  wife  died,  poor 
woman,)  pays  for  his  schooling,  and 
has,  I  suppose,  adopted  the  boy  as  his 
heir.  Qnite  welcome.  Frank  and  I 
want  nothing  from  Mr  Audley  Eger- 
ton, thank  heaven." 

44  I  can  well  believe  in  your  bro- 
ther's generosity  to  his  wife's  kin- 
dred," said  the  Parson  sturdily,  u  for 
I  am -sure  Mr  Egerton  is  a  man  of 
strong  feeling." 

44  What  the  deuce  do  you  know  about 
Mr  Egerton?  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  ever  have  even  spoken  to  him." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  Parson,  colouring 
up,  and  looking  confused,  "  I  had 
some  conversation  with  him  once  •," 
and  observing  the  Squire's  surprise, 
he  added — 44  when  I  was  curate  at 
Lansmere — and  about  a  painful  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  family  of  one 
of  my  parishioners." 

44  Oh  !  one  of  your  parishioners  at 
Lansmere — one  of  the  constituents  Mr 
Audley  Egerton  threw  over,  after  all 
the  pains  I  had  taken  to  get  him  his 
seat.  Rather  odd  you  should  never 
have  mentioned  this  before,  Mr  Dale ! " 

41  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Parson, 
sinking  his  voice,  and  in  a  mild 
tone   of    conciliatory    expostulation, 

you  are  so  irritable  whenever  Mr 


u 


Egerton's   name    is    mentioned    at 
all." 

44  Irritable ! "  exclaimed  the  Squirev 
whose  wrath  had  been  long  simmer- 
ing, and  now  fairly  boiled  over.— 
44  Irritable,  sir !  I  should  think  so :  a 
man  for  whom  I  stood  godfather  at 
the  hustings,  Mr  Dalel  a  man  for 
whose  sake  I  was  called  a  4  prize  ox,' 
Mr  Dale !  a  man  for  whom  I  was 
hissed  in  a  market-place,  Mr  Dale !  a 
man  for  whom  I  was  shot  at,  in  cold 
blood,  by  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  who  lodged  a  ball  in  my  right 
shoulder,  Mr  Dale !  a  man  who  had 
the  ingratitude,  after  all  this,  to  tarn 
his  back  on  the  landed  interest — to 
deny  that  there  was  any  agricultural 
distress  iu  a  year  which  broke  three 
of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  had,  Mr 
Dale ! — a  man,  sir,  who  made  a  speech 
on  the  Currency  which  was  compli- 
mented by  Ricardo,  a  Jewl  Good 
heavens !  a  pretty  parson  yon  are,  to 
stand  up  for  a  follow  complimented  by 
a  Jew !  Nice  ideas  yon  mnst  have  of 
Christianity.  Irritable,  sir!"  now 
fairly  roared  the  Squire,  adding  to  the 
thunder  of  his  voice  the  cloud  of  a 
brow,  which  evinced  a  menacing  fero- 
city that  might  have  done  honour  to 
Bussy  d'Amboise  or  Fighting  Fitz- 
gerald. "  Sir,  if  that  man  had  not 
been  my  own  half-brother,  I'd  have 
called  him  out.  I  have  stood  my 
ground  before  now.  I  have  had  a  ball 
in  my  right  shoulder.  Sir,  I'd  have 
called  him  out." 

44  Mr  Hazeldean !  Mr  Hazeldean  ! 
I'm  shocked  at  you,"  cried  the  Parson ; 
and,  putting  his  lips  close  to  the  Squire'* 
ear,  he  went  on  in  a  whisper — u  What 
an  example  to  your  son  !  You'll  have 
him  fighting  duels  one  of  these  dayjy 
and  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

This  warning  cooled  Mr  Hazeldean  r 
and,  muttering,  u  Why  the  deuce  did 
you  set  me  off?  "  he  fell  back  into 
bis  chair,  and  began  to  fan  himself 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  Parson  skilfully  and  remorse- 
lessly pursued  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  u  And  now,  that  yon  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  show  civility 
and  kindness  to  a  boy  whom  Mr 
Egerton  has  taken  up,  out  of  respect 
to  his  wife's  memory  —  a  kinsman, 
you  say,  of  your  own — and  who  has 
never  offended  you  —  a  boy  whose 
diligence  iu  bis  studies  proves  Dim 
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to    be    »n   excellent    companion  to  write  the  note  yourself.  Meanwhile,  I. 

your  son ;— Frank,"  (here  the  Parson  shall  see  him,  no  doubt." 

raised  bis  voice,)   "  I  suppose  you  Parson,  patting  his  hand  on  the 

wanted  to  call  on  young_  Leslie,  as  Squire's  shoulder. — "  You  forgive  ray 

yon  were  studying  the  county  map  bo  impertinence,  my  kind  friend.      We 

attentively?"  parsons,  you  know,  are  apt  to  take 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  Frank,  ra-  strange  liberties,  when  we  honour  and 

ther  timidly,   "  if  my  father  dill  not  love  folks,  fls  I  do  you." 

object  to  it.      Leslie  tins  been  very  "Pish!"  said  the  Squire,  but  his 

kind  (o  me,  though  lie  is  in  tht  sixth  hearty    smile    earac   to  bia  lips    in 

form,  and,  indeed,  ulmust  the  head  of  spite    of    himself.  —  "  You    always 

the  school."  get  your  owu    way,   and  I  suppose 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs  Hazeldean,  "  one  Frank  mnst  ride  over  and  see  this  pet 

studious  boy  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  of  my — " 

another;  and  though  you  enjoy  yaw  "  Brother's"  (\\iot\i  the  Parson,  con- 
holidays,  Frank,  I  am  'sure  you  rend  eluding  the  sentence  in  a  tone  which 
hard  at  school."  gave  to  the  sweet  word  so  sweet  a 

Mrs  Dale  opened  tier  eyes  very  sound  that  the  Squire  would  uot  cor- 

wide,  and  stared  in  astonishment.  red  the  Parson,  as  he  bad  been  about 

MksIUzkUjk  \>  retorted  that  look  to  correct  himself, 

with  great  animation.    "Yea,  Carry,"  Mr  Dale  moved  on;  but  as  he  passed 

said  she,  tossing  her  head,  "  though  Captain     Barnabas,    the    benignant 

you  may  not  think  Frank  clever,  bis  character  of  his  countenance  changed 

masters  find  him  so.     He  got  a  prize  sadly. 

last  half.    That  beautiful  book,  Frank  "  The    cruellest    tramp,    Captain 

— hold  up  your  bead,  my  love — what  Higgintjothnm  !  "  said  be  sternly,  aud 


did  you  get  it  for? 


Fk. 


,   reluctantly.  — "   Verses, 


Mrs  Hazei.dk as,  with  triumph. 
"  Verses ! — there,  Carry,  verses !  ' 

Frank,  in  a  hurried  tone.—"  Y 
but  Leslie  wrote  them  for  me." 

Mrs  Hazeldean,  recoiling. 


stalked  by— majestic. 

The  night  was  so  line  that  the 
Parson  and  his  wife,  as  they  walked 
home,  made  a  little  dfHW  through  the 
sh  rubber)-. 

Mrs  Dalb.—  "  I  think  I  have  dona 
a  good  piece  of  work  to-night." 

Parson,  rousing  himself  from    r 


Frank  1  a  prize  for  what  another  did     reverie.— "  Have  you,  Carry? — itwill 


for  you — that 

Frank,  ingenuously. — "  You  can't 
be  more  ashamed,  mother,  than  I  was 
when  they  gave  ine  the  prize." 

Mrs  Dale,  though  previously  pro- 
voked at  being  snubbed  by  Harry, 
now  showing  the  triumph  of  generosity 
over  temper. — "  I  beg  yonr  pardon, 
Frank.  Your  mother  must  " 
proud  oftbatsbl 

Mrs  Hazeldea 
Frank's  neck,  ■ 

Mrs  Dale,  and  ci  __ 
in  a  low  tone  about  Randal  Leslie. 
Miss  Jemima  now  approached  Carry, 
and  said  in  an  "  aside,"— "  But  we 
arc  forgetting  poor  Mr  Riccaboccn. 
Mrs  Hazeldeuu,  though  the  dearest 
creature  in  the  world,  has  such  a 
blunt  way  of  inviting    people— don't 


be  a  very  pretty  handkerchief." 

Mrs    Dale.  —  "  Handkerchief!  — 

nonsense,  dear.    Don't  you  think  it 

would  be  a  very  happy  tiling  for  both, 

if  Jemima    arid   Signor  Uiccabocca 

could  be  brought  together?" 

Parmon. — "  Brought  together  1" 

Mns  Dale.—11  Yon  do  snap  onenp 

so,  my  dear— I  mean  if  I  could  make  a 

re  as  she  was  of  the     match  of  it." 

Parson. — "I  think  Riccabocca.  is 
puts  her  armromid  a  match  already,  not  only  tor  Jemima, 
ilea    beamingly   on     but  ynrcrself  into  the  bargain. " 

with  her  son  Mns  Dale,  smiling  loftily.— "Well, 
we  shall  see.  Was  not  Jemima's 
fortune  about  £4000?" 

Parson  dreamily,  for  he  is  relap- 
sing fast  into  his  interrupted  reverie; 
— "  Ay— ay— I  daresay." 
Mrs  Dale.— "And  she  mnst  have 
.     saved  !    I  dare  say  it  is  nearly  JEOOlM 
.     i  think  if  you  were  to  say  a  word    by  this  time ;— eh  !  Charles  dear,  yon 
to  him,  Carry  ?  "  really  are  so— good  gracious,  what's 

Mns  Dale  kindly,  as  she  wraps  her    that!" 
shawl    round  her,— "  Suppose    you        As  Mrs  Dale  made  this  exclamn- 
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tion,  they  had  just  emerged  from  the 

shrubbery,  into  the  village  green. 
Parson.—"  What's  what  ?  " 
Mrs  Dale  pinching  her  husband's 

arm  very  nippingly. — "  That  thing — 

there — there." 


Parson.— u  Only  the  new  stocks, 
Carry ;  I  don't  wonder  they  frighten 
yon,  for  yon  are  a  very  sensible 
woman.  I  only  wish  they  would 
frighten  the  Squire." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Supposed  to  be  a  letter  from  Mrs  Hotel" 

dean  to Riccabocca,  Esq.,  The 

Casino;  but  edited,  and  indeed  com" 
posed,  by  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean, 

"Dear  Sir,— To  a  feeling  heart  it 
must  always  be  painful  to  give  pain 
to  another,  and  (though  I  am  sure  un- 
consciously) you  have  given  the  great- 
est pain  to  poor  Mr  Hazeldean  and 
myself,  indeed  to  all  our  little  circle, 
in  so  cruelly  refusing  our  attempts  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  we  so  highly  esteem.  Do, 
pray,  dear  sir,  make  us  the  amende 
honorable,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  for  a  few  days  at  the 
Hall !  May  we  expect  you  Saturday 
next? — our  dinner  hour  is  six  o'clock. 

44  With  the  best  compliments  of  Mr 

and  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean, 

41  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

44  yours  truly, 

44  H.  II. 
••  Hazeldean  Hall." 

Miss  Jemimahaving carefully  sealed 
this  note,  which  Mrs  Hazeldean  had 
very  willingly  deputed  her  to  write, 
took  it  herself  into  the  stable-yard,  in 
order  to  give  the  groom  proper  in- 
structions to  wait  for  an  answer.  But 
while  she  was  speaking  to  the  man, 
Frank,  equipped  for  riding  with  more 
than  his  usual  dandyism,  came  also 
into  the  yard,  calling  for  his  pony  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  singling  out  the  very 
groom  whom  Miss  Jemima  was  ad- 
dressing—for, indeed,  he  was  the  smart- 
est of  all  in  the  Squire's  stables— told 
him  to  saddle  the  grey  pad,  and  ac- 
company the  pony. 

44  No,  Frank,"  said  Miss  Jemima, 
44  you  can't  have  George ;  your  father 
wants  him  to  go  on  a  message — you 
-can  take  Mat." 

44  Mat,  indeed  1 "  said  Frank,  grum- 
bling with  some  reason ;  for  Mat  was  a 
surly  old  fellow,  who  tied  a  most 
indefensible  neckcloth,  and  always 
contrived  to  have  a  great  patch  in  his 


boots ;  —  besides,  he  called  Frank 
44  Master,"  and  obstinately  refused  to 
trot  down  hill ;— "  Mat,  indeed  I— let 
Mat  take  the  message,  and  George  go 
with  me." 

But  Miss  Jemima  had  also  her 
reasons  for  rejecting  Mat.  Mat's 
foible  was  not  servility,  and  he  always 
showed  true  English  independence  in 
all  honses  where  he  was  not  invited 
to  take  his  ale  in  the  servants'  halL 
Mat  might  offend  Signor  Riccabocca, 
and  spoil  all.  An  animated  altercation 
ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Sqnire  and  his  wife  entered  the  yard, 
with  the  intention  of  driving  in  the 
conjugal  gig  to  the  market  town.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  natural 
umpire  by  both  the  contending  parties. 

The  Squire  looked  with  great  con- 
tempt on  his  son.  44And  what  do 
yon  want  a  groom  at  all  for?  Are  yon 
afraid  of  tumbling  off  the  pony  ?" 

Frank. — u  No,  sir;  but  I  like  to  go 
as  a  gentleman,  when  I  pay  a  visit  to 
a  gentleman  1 " 

Squire,  in  high  wrath. — w  You 
precious  puppy  1  I  think  I'm  as  good 
a  gentleman  as  yon,  any  day,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  when  you  ever 
saw  me  ride  to  call  on  a  neighbour, 
with  a  fellow  jingling  at  my  heels, 
like  that  upstart  Ned  Spankie,  whose 
father  kept  a  cotton-mill.  First  time 
I  ever  heard  of  a  Hazeldean  thinking 
a  livery- coat  was  necessary  to  prove 
his  gentility  1 " 

Airs  Hazeldean  observing  Frank 
colouring,  and  about  to  reply. — 
44  Hush,  Frank,  never  answer  your 
father, — and  yon  are  going  to  call  on 
Mr  Leslie  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  my  father  for  letting  me," 
said  Frank,  taking  the  Squire's  hand. 

44  Well,  but  Frank,"  continued  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  t4  I  think  you  heard 
that  the  Leslies  were  very  poor." 

Frank.—44  Eh,  mother?  *• 

Mrs  Hazeldean. — 4i  And  would 
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you  ran  the  chance  of  wounding  the  tainly.    Frank — Frank— H'MB  pass 

pride  of  a  gentleman,  as  well  born  aa  by  the  Casino,  call  on  Mr  Sicca- 

yourself,  by  affecting  any  aiiow  of  bocca,  give  this  note,  and  Bay  we 

being  richer  than  he  ia  ?"  shall    be  heartily   glad   if   he    will 

Squire  with  great  admiration. —  come." 
"Harry,  I'd  give  £10  to  have  said        Frank  nods, 
that ! "  "  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  If 

Frank,  leaving  the  Squire's  band  Rickeyboekey'sathome,  'tis  ten  to  one 

to  take  hia  mother's. — "  You're  quite  if  be  don't  oak  yon  to  take  a  glass  of 

right,  mother— no  thin  g  could  be  more  wine  !     If  he  does,  mind,  'tia  worse 

snobbish  1 "  than  asking  you  to  take  a  turn  on  the 

Squire.— "  Give  us  your  fist  too,  rack.  Faugh  !  you  remember,  Harry  ? 

air;  you'll  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  — I  thought  it  wus  nil  up  with  me." 
after  all."  "  Yes,"  cried  Mrs  liazcldean,  "  for 

Frank  smiled,  and  walked  off  to  his  Heaven's  sake,  not  a  drop  1    Wine 

pony.  indeed ! " 

Mrs  Hazeldean  to  Miss  Jemima.        "Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  the  Squire, 

— "  Is  that  the  note  you  were  to  write  making  a  wry  face, 
forme?"  "I'll  take  care,  sir!"  said  Frank, 

Miob  Jemima.—"  Yes,  I  supposed  laughing  as  he  disappeared  within  the 

you  did  not  care  about  seeing  it,  so  I  stable,  lulluwed  by  Miss  Jemima,  who 

have    sealed    it,    and    given    it    to  now  QMrflfiy  BulM  il  up  with  him, 

George."  and  docs  not  leave  off  her   admoni- 

Miis    Ha/eldean. — "  But  Frank  tions  to  be  extremely  polite  to  the 

will  pass  close  by  the  Casino  on  his  poor  foreign    gentleman,   till   Frank 

way  to  the  Leslies'.     It  may  be  more  gets  his   foot   into   the  stirrup  ;    and 

civil  if  he  leaves  the  note  himself."  tlie  pony,  who  knows  «  hom  he  has  got 

Miss  Jemima   hesitatingly. — "  Do  to    deal   with,    gives   a    preparatory 

yon  think  so?"  plunge  or  two,  and  then  darts  out  of 

Mas  Hazel  dean.  —  "  Yes,    cer-  the  yard. 


UPE  IN  NORTH  AFRICA. 

In    days    of    national    antipathy,  who  would  scorn  to  be  excelled  by  any 

now  happily  bygone,  it  was  a  vulgar  Gaul  tli^it  mi  Mtrifd  .1  kit.    A  higher 

English    prejudice    that    Frenchmen  standard  lias  been  fixed  for  the  capa- 

were  great  only  as  cooks  and  dan-  eltyoi  Fmnimicu.  liivallcdincookcry 

cing-masters.     In  popular  belief,  the  and  capers,  their  claims  are  admitted 

fiddle  and  the  frying-pan  were  their  to  first-rale  WmRmbi  <u  IWO  nobler 

insignia,     pirouettes    and    fricassees  sciences— the  military,    namely,  and 

their  highest   achievements.     Peace  the  dramatic.     Sometimes  they  unite 

and  steam  have  exploded  these  csag-  the    two.     Witness    Napoleou,    the 

gerated  notions  in  the  minds  even  of  greatest  warrior  and  most  consummate 

the  least  intelligent.    They  would  be  actor  France  can  boast.     Certainly 

inexcusable  in  the  days  of  cheap  ex-  Frenchmen  show  nowhere  to  such  ad- 

curs  ions  to  Paris  and  electric  tele-  vantage  as  on  the  stage  or  in  the  field, 

graphs    beneath   the   billows  of   the  by   the   light   of   the    foot-lamps    or 

Channel.  Moreover,  EiiciUlimcn  have  through   the  smoke  of  the   bivouac 

learned  to  rival  what  they  once  con-  So  strongly,  indeed,  are  they  imbued 

temucd  ;  native  talent   has  been  en-  with   the   military   and  dramatic  es- 

couraged;    Britain    glories    in  cooks  senees,  that  theae  are  continually  per- 

who  will  lower  their  culinary  tlag  to  ceptiblc   when   they  are   engaged  in 

no  foreign  kicksluuv-ionipounder  that  pursuits  of  a  most  opposite  character, 

ever  stirred  a  saiiLui.ii'l'mili'.'d  a  souffle;  The  conscription  and  national -guard 

and  in  professors  of  the  chore  graphic  system  give   to  the  whole  nation  a 

n  Afriip<r.    Par   M,   Pikrm  de  Cistkllane. 
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martial  tinge,  from  which  the  most 
pacific  callings  are  uo  preservative. 
In  France,  men  whose  existence  passes 
in  the  measnremcut  of  calico  or  the 
parcelling  of  groceries,  often  seem,  in 
tone,  costume,  and  mustache,  to  per- 
tain to  the  camp  rather  than  the 
counter.  And  in  the  gravest  occupa- 
tions, as  in  the  most  commonplace 
passages  of  life,  a  large  majority  of 
Frenchmen  appear  to  us  English  to 
be  continually  acting.  Their  love  of 
effect,  contrast,  and  epigram,  gives  a 
theatrical  air  to  their  most  ordinary 
as  to  their  most  important  proceed- 
ings. Nations,  like  individuals,  view 
each  other  through  their  own  peculiar 
spectacles ;  and  the  French  are  as  much 
struck  and  amused  with  English 
phlegm  and  reserve  as  we  are  with 
their  vehemence,  gesticulations,  and 
demonstrativeness.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, hero  preluding  to  a  dissertation 
on  national  character,  but  to  a  notice 
of  sonic  pleasant  military  sketches  by 
a  French  ollicer.  We  have  the  high- 
est opinion  of  Frenchmen  as  soldiers, 
not  merelv  on  account  of  their  bravery, 
which  is  universally  admitted— by 
none  more  fively  than  by  those  who 
have  fought  and  beaten  them— but  by 
reason  of  their  inanv  other  excellent 
military  qualities— of  their  discipline, 
tcni|>crancc,  subordination,  and  of 
that  sentiment  of  soldierly  houour 
which  wc  believe  to  pervade  the 
French  troops  to  an  extent  never  ex- 
ceeded, and  rarely  equalled,  in  any 
other  European  army.  The  works  of 
our  own  military  historians  abound 
with  traits  of  French  chivalry  and 
heroism,  as  they  also  do  with  acknow- 
ledgments of  their  peculiar  aptitude 
for  war,  of  their  cheerfulness  on  the 
inarch,  their  patience  under  privations, 
their  skill  -and  this  is  no  slight  virtue 
in  soldiers — in  shifting  for  themselves, 
and  making  the  most  of  a  bad  bivouac, 
uncomfortable  quarters,  or  a  scanty 
ration.  All  these  qualities  are  well 
displayed  in  M.  do  Castcllano's 
sketches  of  French  military  life.  The 
date  of  his  campaigns  is  recent,  the 
scene  Africa ;  his  opponents  were 
Arabs  and  Kabyles;  his  comrades. 
Span  is.  Zouaves,  Chasseurs  d'Orlcans, 
and  Chasseurs  d'Afriquc.  To  some,  a 
brief  explanation  of  these  terms  may 
I*  nseful.  Spahis  are  Arab  cavalry 
in  the  French  service,  oflleered  by 
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Frenchmen,  and  with  an  admixture 
of  European  soldiers  in  the  ranks. 
The  Zouaves  are  a  crack  infantry 
corps,  similarly  composed,  and  attired, 
like  the  Spahis,  in  Oriental  costume. 
The  Chasseurs  of  Orleans  are-light  in- 
fantry, wonderfully  active,  and  wear- 
ing dark  uniforms.  Finally,  the  Chas- 
seurs of  Africa  are  a  very  fine  body  of 
French  cavalry,  raised  expressly  for 
African  service,  dressed  in  light  bine, 
well  mounted,  and  armed  with  carbine 
and  sabre,  some  with  lances.  Like  the 
Zouaves,  this  last-named  corps  is  a 
favourite  with  adventurous  volunteers, 
ambitions  of  distinction  and  the  epau- 
let. In  its  fourth  squadron,  the  au- 
thor of  these  sketches  held  an  officer's 
commission,  lie  writes  like  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier;  his  style  is  pointed 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  free  from 
egotism  and  affectation.  lie  himself 
shared  in  some  of  the  warlike  episodes 
he  tells  of;  others  are  derived  from 
the  verbal  or  written  narratives  of  his 
comrades.  They  comprise  a  great 
variety  of  details,  and  fully  initiate  us 
into  the  phases  of  a  soldier's  life  in 
Africa.  Numerous  as  are  the  works, 
French,  English,  and  German,  of 
which  French  couquest  and  colonisa- 
tion in  Africa  have  furnished  the 
theme,  there  was  still  abundant  room 
for  this  one,  taking  up,  as  it  does,  that 
branch  of  the  subject  which  writers 
generally  have  had  least  opport unity 
of  appreciating — the  joys  and  sorrows, 
hardships  and  exploits,  perils  and  suf- 
ferings, of  the  French  soldier  in  Alge- 
ria. A  fresh  interest  is  also  imparted 
to  it  by  the  prominent  part  lately  and 
•till  taken  in  public  affairs  in  France 
by  men  who  have  risen  into  distinc- 
tion through  their  valour  and  military 
talents  during  the  long  struggle  with 
the  Arabs.  Comparatively  inattentive 
as  wc  iu  England  were  to  the  razzias 
and  skirmishes  of  the  African  cam- 
paigns, the  names  of  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  and  Lamoriciere  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  dwelt  in  our  memories 
until  revolution  and  civil  strife  in  their 
own  country  brought  them  to  the 
front.  It  now  is  interesting  to  revert 
to  those  earlier  dara  of  their  career, 
when  they  fought  tne  Bedouin  on  the 
arid  plains  and  in  the  perilous  dcfiJaa 
of  North  Africa,  fostering  in  that 
rough  school  the  sternness  and  tenacity 
of  character  which  they  since  bar* 
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more  than  once  had  occasion  usefully 
to  display  amidst  the  turmoil  of  do- 
mestic discord. 

"  At  four  days'  march  from  Mill- 
anah,"  says  M.  de  Castellaue,  uin 
the  heart  of  the  valley  of  the  Cheliff, 
stand  some  old  Roman  walls,  bearing 
mute  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  the  land.  At  the 
foot  of  these  walls,  not  far  from  tracts 
of  stubble  and  dried  herbs,  delicious 
gardens  and  orchards,  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees,  and  limpid  springs, 
invite  a  halt ;  whilst  luxuriant  vines, 
trailing  from  branch  to  branch,  form 
bowers  of  verdure,  and  offer  delight- 
ful shelter  to  the  fatigued  wayfarer. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  General 
(Jhangarnier's  column,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred  infantry,  three  hun- 
dred regular  cavalry,  and  four  hun- 
dred Arab  horsemen,  was  reposing, 
in  the  month  of  September  1842, 
from  its  numerous  expeditions  under 
a  burning  sun,  protecting  by  its  pre- 
sence the  tribes  that  had  recently 
made  their  submission,  and  giving 
the  aman  to  those  numerous  ones 
which  came  to  implore  it.*  The 
column  had  been  for  some  time  at 
El- Amur,  (the  name  of  these  gardens), 
when  a  letter  reached  the  camp  from 
our  Aga  in  the  south.  Menaced  by 
Abd-el-Kader,  Ahmeur-ben-Ferrali 
asked  succour  of  General  Changarnier, 
entreating  him  to  arrive  speedily  if 
he  did  not  wish  soon  to  learn  the 
ruin  and  massacre  of  the  tribes  to 
whom  France  owed  protection.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  go 
(juicklv  to  his  assistance.  To  pass 
by  Milianah  was  to  lengthen  tho 
journey  four  days;  through  the 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
two  marches  they  would  be  near 
euougii  to  support  him.  The  tribes 
seemed  peacefully  disposed.  Tho 
Arab  chiefs  assured  the  French  that 
not  a  shot  would  be  fired  at  them. 
They  ppoke  of  a  very  difficult  defile, 
but  two  hours,  they  said,  would  take 
the  troops  through  it.  Besides,  it 
was  dangerous  only  in  case  of  hos- 
tility from  the  tribes  adjacent  to  the 
river,  whose  chiefs,  only  the  evening  ' 
before,  had  visited  the  camp  in  friend- 
ship. Finally,  the  general  had 
under  his  orders  Zouaves,  Chasseurs 
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of  Orleans,  and  Chasseurs  of  Africa, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Cavaignac, 
Major  Forey,  and  Colonel  Morris. 
With  such  valiant  troops,  and  such 
lieutenants,  no  danger  was  to  be 
dreaded ;  General  Changarnier's  de- 
cision was  soon  taken  ;  he  would  pass 
through  the  mountains.1' 

On  the   17th    of   the  month   the 
little  band  set  out,  marched  the  18th, 
receiving  the  submission  of  several 
tribes,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  reached  tho  Oucd-Foddha 
river.    There  a  halt  of  some  duration 
was  ordered,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  defile  through  which  the  river 
flows.      The  cavalry  and  a    small 
party  of  infantry  went  out  foraging. 
Presently,    a  well-sustained    fire  or 
musketry  was  heard,  and  an  officer* 
so nt  to  reconnoitre,  saw  the  forager*. 
defending  themselves  bravely  against, 
a   host    of    white-draped    Kabyles* 
headed    bv   officers    of    the    Arar> 
regulars,  dressed  in  red,  who    ran. 
from  group  to  group,   exciting   tbc^ 
men  to  the  combat.     This  furious^ 
attack  was  rather  a  contrast  witfe. 
the  peaceable  passage  promised  by- 
the  Arab  chiefs.     But  retreat  could. 
not  be  thought  of.     It  would  be  a_ 
signal  for  the  spread  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  revolt,  and  would  occa- 
sion as  much  loss  of  life  as  a  forwanL 
movement.    The  order  was  given  to 
march,  and  the  head  of  the  column 
plunged  boldly  into  the  frightful  gorgd 
of  the  Oned-Foddha. 

"  Meanwhile,  on  the  right  (the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  for  they  were 
marching  southwards,  whilst  the 
Oued-Foddha  flows  towards  the 
north,)  Captain  Ribain's  company  of 
Chasseurs  d'Orleans,  sent  to  cover  the 
foraging,  steadily  retired  upon  the 
column ;  from  brushwood  to  brush- 
wood, from  tree  to  tree,  each  man 
retreated,  seeking  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, a  good  ambuscade;  and  often 
the  same  obstacle  concealed  a  Kabyle 
on  one  side,  and  a  chasseur  on  the 
other,  each  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
kill  his  opponent.  When  they  reached 
the  last  platform  the  bugle  sounded 
the  gymnastic  step,  and  forthwith 
the  chasseurs,  rolling  and  sliding 
down  the  slopes,  rapidly  rejoined  the 
rearguard,  now  about  to  enter  the 


*  To  ask  the  anuin  is  to  implore  mere/  ;  to  give  it  is  to  grant  pardon. 
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pass.  The  real  combat  was  begin- 
ning; already  the  Kabyles  shouted 
from  the  summits  on  either  hand, 
4  You  have  entered  your  tomb,  and 
will  never  leave  it : ?  but  they  reck- 
oned without  our  soldiers,  without 
the  chief  who  commanded  them. 
Calm,  impassible,  General  Changar- 
nier  rode  with  the  rearguard,  wrapped 
in  his  little  caban  of  white  wool,* 
a  target  for  every  bullet,  giving  his 
orders  with  a  coolness  and  preci- 
sion that  reassured  the  troops  and 
redoubled  their  ardour.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ground  is  essential  to  a 
clear  comprehension  of  this  terrible 
struggle.  A  hundred  feet  wide  of 
sandy  soil,  furrowed  by  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  was  the  ground  they 
fought  upon;  right  and  left  were 
steep  slaty  precipices,  fringed  with 
pine-trees;  from  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  which  towered  like  obe- 
lisks, the  balls  poured  down:  such 
was  the  theatre  of  the  combat.  Ima- 
gine this  ravine,  these  rocks,  these 
mountains,  covered  with  a  multitude 
exciting  themselves  by  their  own  yells, 
intoxicating  themselves  with  the  smell 
of  powder,  blind  to  danger,  and  rushing 
upon  a  handful  of  men,  who  opposed 
the  coolness  of  energy,  and  the 
regular  action  of  discipline,  to  their 
disorderly  fury.  But  never  for  a 
moment  did  our  soldiers  cease  to  be 
worthily  commanded.  The  officers 
set  the  example;  the  chief  had  not 
hesitated  an  instant,  but  had  at  once 
made  up  his  mind,  and  imparted  to 
his  troops  his  own  promptitude  and 
decision.  His  plan  was  to  march 
quickly,  so  as  to  pass  the  peaks, 
which  were  separated  by  impene- 
trable ravines,  before  the  mass  of 
Kabyles  could  get  from  one  to  the 
other :  to  effect  this  he  occupied  one 
of  those  positions  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  column;  and  the 
rearguard,  when  too  hard  pressed, 
extricated  itself  by  vigorous  charges 
with  the  bayonet. 

"  Fortunately  the  tribes  to  the  east 
did  not  take  part  in  the  attack,  so 
that  the  defence  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  right.  Nevertheless,  the 
column  was  advancing  with  difficulty, 
when  it  reached  one  of  those  pas- 


sages that  must  be  occupied.  Some 
rocky  precipices  impended  over  the 
bed  of  the  river,  in  front  of  a  mara- 
bout or  tomb,  surrounded  by  lentisk 
trees ;  the  rifle  company  of  the  Chas- 
seurs d'Orleans  were  ordered  to  take 
these  rocks;  they  sprang  forward, 
full  of  ardour,  but  the  steeps  were 
frightful,  and  a  week's  provisions  are 
a  heavy  load.  Their  lieutenant, 
Kicot,  who  had  rushed  forward  with- 
out looking  whether  he  was  followed, 
was  the  first  upon  the  platform.  Two 
balls  pierced  his  breast.  Lieutenant 
Martin  and  two  men,  hastening  to 
his  assistance,  were  likewise  shot 
down.  The  surviving  officer,  hurrying 
in  their  footsteps,  was  checked  by  a 
terrible  wound.  The  company,  de- 
prived of  their  officers  ana  sergeant 
major,  and  exposed,  without  guide  or 
leader,  to  a  storm  of  bullets,  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  rescuing  M. 
Martin,  who  was  still  alive.  The 
other  wounded  were  torn  to  pieces  in 
sight  of  the  column,  amidst  the  fero- 
cious cries  of  the  Kabyles. 

uThe  General  immediately  ordered  a 
halt ;  the  Zouaves  and  three  companies 
of  the  Chasseurs  of  Orleans  were  to 
assault  the  position,  whilst  the  cavalry 
drove  back  the  enemy  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  charge  was  sounded, 
with  Colonel  Cavaignac  and  Major 
Forey  at  the  head  of  the  troops ;  the 
General  sprang  forward  and  surmount- 
ed the  steep  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
closely  followed  by  his  eager  soldiers. 
Fury  was  at  its  height,  and  the  strag- 
gle terrible.  M.  Laplanche,  a  staff 
officer  attached  to  the  Zouaves,  was 
killed,  a  major  had  his  horse  killed,  a 
captain  his  epaulet  shot  off;  the 
General  himself  was  indebted  for  his 
life  to  a  bugler,  who  killed  a  Kabyie 
whose  musket-muzzle  was  at  his 
breast.  At  last  we  were  masters  of 
the  position.  In  the  river  the  charge 
of  cavalry  had  also  been  completely 
successful :  numerous  dead  bodies  lay 
there,  including  some  of  women,  who 
threw  themselves  on  our  soldiers, 
mixed  with  the  Kabyles,  fighting  like 
men,  and  cutting  off,  for  bloody  tro- 
phies, the  heads  of  the  slain. 

44  These   two    vigorous    offensive 
movements  procured  us  a  little  rea- 


*  In  Africa,  daring  the  great  heat,  these  eabatu  or  short  cloaks  are  often  worn,  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  son. 
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pite ;  soon,  however,  the  combat  was 
renewed  with  fresh  ardour.  The 
officers,  foremost  in  danger,  were  also 
the  first  hit.  Five  officers  of  Zonaves, 
three  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Orleans,  had 
already  fallen,  and  it  was  bnt  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Colonel  Cavaig- 
nac,  with  his  Zonaves,  persisted  in 
revenging  his  officers.  It  was  no  longer 
courage,  bnt  fury;  every  man  was 
worth  a  score,  and  seemed  to  multiply 
himself  to  face  all  perils.  As  to  the 
General,  the  bullets  and  the  danger 
only  increased  his  audacious  coolness; 
his  eyes  beamed,  and  wherever  he 
passed  he  inspired  all  with  new 
energy.  Amidst  the  noise  of  the 
musketry,  which  the  mountain  echoes 
repeated  like  the  howling  of  a  storm, 
the  column  advanced ;  the  cavalry 
marching  in  front,  with  orders  to  halt, 
towards  nightfall,  in  the  first  favour- 
able position. 

"The  troops  had  reached  a  spot 
where  the  two  lofty  banks  of  the 
ravine,  bending  inwards,  again  left 
but  a  narrow  passage.  Both  banks 
were  now  occupied  by  the  Kabyles ; 
and  whilst  two  companies  were  sent 
to  repel  them  on  the  left,  Captain 
Ribains,  with  a  detachment  of  Chas* 
seurs  d'Orleans,  was  ordered  to  occupy 
the  right-hand  position.  It  was  a 
vertical  cascade  of  rocks  and  slaty 
soil,  covered  with  firs  and  brushwood ; 
a  rivulet  flowed  across  and  soaked 
the  ground,  upon  its  way  to  the  river. 
The  captain  dislodged  the  Arabs, 
occupied  the  position,  thus  assuring 
the  free  passage  of  the  column ;  but, 
when  he  would  have  rejoined  the 
main  body,  the  Kabyles  threw  them- 
selves upon  his  little  band.  A  few 
men,  the  foremost  files,  tried  to  des- 
cend in  a  straight  line;  their  feet 
slipped  upon  the  slope,  rendered 
slippery  by  the  water,  and  nine  of 
them  were  precipitated  from  an  ele- 
vation of  eighty  feet.  They  rolled 
from  rock  to  rock,  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
trying,  but  in  vain,  to  cling  to  the 
bushes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  company 
had  inclined  to  the  right  towards  a  ra- 
vine, letting  themselves  drop  from  tree 
to  tree,  to  rejoin  the  column.  One 
soldier,  Calmette  by  name,  separated 
from  his  comrades  and  surrounded  by 
Kabyles,  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  With  his  rifle  he  shot  down 
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one,  two  others  fell  by  his  bayonet ; 
then,  finding  that  he  must  fall,  he 
seized  two  Kabyles,  and  sought  to 
avenge  his  fate  by  making  them  share 
it.  The  rock  was  perpendicular ;  they 
fell  from  its  summit,  and,  by  unheard 
of  good  luck,  the  Kabyle  to  whom 
the  chasseur  most  closely  clung  fell 
under  him,  and  by  his  death  saved 
his  enemy's  life.  As  to  Captain 
Ribains,  he  was  descending  last  of  all, 
and  seemed  to  defy  the  hostile  bullets, 
when  three  Kabyles  rushed  upon 
him,  fired,  and  fractured  his  shoulder. 
Fortunately  his  men  managed  to  carry 
him  off.  All  who  witnessed  still  remem- 
ber his  being  borne  past  the  General, 
who  congratulated  him  on  his  glorious 
conduct;  his  energetic  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  legitimate  pride  of  duty 
done,  and  blood  nobly  poured  out." 

At  last  night  approached,  and  the 
bivouac  was  established  at  a  place 
where  the  bed  of  the  river  expanded. 
Tents  were  pitched  for  the  General 
and  the  wounded;  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived fresh  ammunition ;  a  battalion 
was  ordered  to  march,  in  profound 
silence,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to 
occupy  the  heights  along  the  river 
bank,  by  which  the  morrow's  march 
would  lead.  The  French,  still  excited 
by  the  contest,  conversed  eagerly 
round  their  bivouac  fires.  Their 
Arab  allies  were  discouraged,  and  sat 
gloomily  beside  their  saddled  horses, 
wrapped  in  their  burnous  and  without 
fire.  There  were  but  three  surgeons 
in  the  camp,  and  their  hands  were 
full.  Most  of  the  wounds  had  been 
received  at  the  musket's  muzzle,  and 
were  very  painful.  Eight  amputations 
took  place  during  the  night.  The 
quarter  of  the  bivouac  where  the  hos- 
pital was  established,  resounded  with 
groans  and  cries  of  anguish.  Exam- 
ples of  heroic  endurance  was  not 
wanting.  "  For  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  chief  surgeon  probed  and 
tortured  the  arm  of  Captain  Ribains, 
saving  the  limb  by  his  skill.  During 
this  long  operation,  the  captain,  seated 
on  a  biscuit  box,  amidst  the  dead  and 
dying,  showed  as  much  fortitude  as  he 
had  previously  displayed  courage.  Not 
a  complaint  did  he  utter ;  only,  from 
time  to  time,  he  could  not  help  turning 
to  the  surgeon  and  saying—  *  Really, 
doctor,  yon  hurt  me.'  Amongst 
the  wounded  of  the  4th  Chasseurs 
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d1  Afrique  was  a  soldier  named  Cayeux. 
Feeling  his  death  approach,  he  sent 
for  his  captain.  After  giving  him  a 
last  message  for  his  mother:  'Give 
my  thanks,  also/  said  the  soldier, '  to 
Colonel  Tartas ;  he  is  a  good  man — 
he  has  always  loved  those  ho  com- 
manded; tell  him  that  one  of  his 
soldiers  thanks  him  with  his  dying 
breath/  "  An  affecting  trait,  honour- 
able alike  to  soldier  and  to  chief. 
There  was  mnch  to  do  that  night :  it 
was  all  done,  and  well  done.  Litters 
were  required  for  the  wounded :  trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  litters  were 
made.  The  dead  were  to  be  buried : 
an  hour  before  daybreak  they  were 
collected ;  a  detachment  of  engineers, 
diverting  the  course  of  the  stream,  dug 
a  hole,  in  which  the  bodies  were  depo- 
sited, and  over  which  the  water  was 
again  allowed  to  flow.  This  was  to 
protect  the  corpses  from  Kabyle  pro- 
fanation. At  dawn  the  march  was 
resumed,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
Kabyle?,  summoning  each  other  to 
the  massacre  of  the  French.  Their 
surprise  and  rage  were  excessive  on 
finding  the  positions  along  the  line  of 
march  all  occupied.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  ground,  the  French 
now  had  the  best  of  it,  and  several 
times  during  that  day's  march  they 
turned  upon  their  pursuers  with  ter- 
rible effect,  the  Zouaves  especially 
distinguishing  themselves.  u  After 
one  of  these  rallies,  they  passed,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all,  through  some 
magnificent  vines,  and  quenched  their 
thirst  with  the  ripe  grapes  —  the 
General  himself,  to  whom  the  soldiers 
hastened  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  the 
vintage,  setting  the  example.  Just 
then  Colonel  Cavaignac  passed  by. 
*  Here,  my  dear  colonel,'  said  General 
Changarnier,  offering  him  a  splendid 
bunch  of  grapes,  '  you  must  need 
refreshment  after  such  glorious  fa- 
tigues.1 And  they  fell  into  chat,  the 
balls  falling  thickly  around  them,  until 
Colonel  Cavaignac  was  called  away 
to  one  of  his  captains,  shot  down  at  a 
few  paces'  distance,  and  who  wished 
to  recommend  to  him  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  to  give  him  his  cross  of 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour." 
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A  short  time  brought  the  oolnmn 
out  of  the  defile  upon  ground  which, 
although  mountainous,  appeared  by- 
contrast  an  open  plain,  and  where  the 
cavalry  could  act  with  Advantage. 
The  Kabyles  were  beaten  off;  and 
the  next  day  halt  was  made,  to  rest 
the  men,  look  after  the  wounded,  and 
execute  a  plan  of  reprisals  devised  by 
Changarnier.  His  spies  had  informed 
him  where  the  flocks  and  families  of 
his  late  antagonists  were  assembled. 
A  razzia  was  ordered  in  the  night, 
and  its  result  was  eight  hundred  pri- 
soners and  twelve  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  Thus  encumbered  with  cap- 
tives, spoil,  and  wounded,  the  little 
band,  which  originally  numbered 
barely  two  thousand  men,  now  no- 
tably reduced  by  two  days'  severe 
fighting,  completed  a  march  of  fifty 
leagues,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  natives,  who  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  handful  of  troops  had 
made  their  way,  amidst  the  storm  of 
Kabyle  bullets,  through  those  terrible 
ravines,  which  the  Arabs  designate 
the  defiles  of  death.  The  affair  of  the 
Oued-Foddha  is  still  celebrated  in  the 
French  army  as  one  of  the  most  heroic 
achievements  of  the  African  war.  All 
who  were  engaged  did  their  duty 
well,  taking  example  from  their  com- 
mander, of  whom  M.  de  Castellane 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  Eight 
months  after  this  affair  the  Kabyles 
had  made  their  submission,  and  the 
war  was  at  an  end  in  the  province — 
for  a  time,  at  least.  General  Chan- 
garnier was  about  to  return  to  France. 
Si.  de  Castellane  accompanied  him  to 
the  coast. 

"  I  well  remember  that,  on  our  road 
from  Mili an  ah  to  Algiers,  the  Arab 
chiefs  came  to  greet  him  on  his  pas- 
sage, and  amongst  them  I  met  an  old 
Caid  of  the  Hadjouts,  whom  I  had 
known  at  Blidah.  We  spoke  of  the 
numerous  razzias  and  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions that  had  destroyed  his  warlike 
tribe.  *  His  name,  with  us,1  he  said 
to  me,  speaking  of  General  Changar- 
nier, ' signifies  the  subduer  of  pride , 
die  conqueror  of  enemies;*  and  he  has 
justified  his  name.'  Then  pointing  to 
the  long   line  of  mountains  which 


*  The  Arabs  called  General  Changarnier  the  Changarli,  the  Changarto.  Ckanpar 
is  an  Arab  word,  signifying  to  quell  or  crush.  Ma  chanparch  aiina ;  do  not  strike 
me  down— do  not  crush  mo. 
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border  the  Mitidja  from  Chenouan  to 
the  sea,  4  When  the  storm  comes,*  he 
continued,  '  the  lightning  runs  in  an 
instant  along  all  those  mountains, 
penetrating  their  inmost  recesses. 
Thus  did  his  glance  discover  us.  And 
when  he  had  seen  ns,  the  bullet 
reaches  not  its  aim  more  rapidly!1 
The  old  Arab  spoke  the  truth.  Ge- 
neral Changarnier's  characteristics  are 
a  quick  and  sound  judgment,  and 
dauntless  energy:  he  knows  how  to 
command.  Ilis  courage  rises  with 
danger;  then,  if  you  approach  him, 
Iiis  vigour  communicates  itself  to  you, 
and  you  cannot  doubt  of  success.  At 
Constantina  he  first  distinguished 
himself,  and  since  then  he  has  never 
for  a  day  been  inferior  to  the  glorious 
reputation  he  there  acquired.  If  ever 
you  find  yourself  at  the  bivouac,  or 
under  the  soldier's  little  tent,  with 
one  of  tho-e  old  African  bands,  get 
them  to  talk  to  you  of  their  numerous 
expeditions  uudcr  his  orders,  and  you 
will  see  what  they  say  of  him." 

It  was  in  March  1843  that  M.  do 
Castellane  and  some  other  officers  left 
Algiers  for  .Blidah,  there  to  join 
General  Changarnier,  and  commence, 
under  his  orders,  a  campaign  in  the 
interior.  Their  mid- day  halt  was  at 
ltouffarik,  au  unwholesome  town,  fre- 
quently ravaged  by  fever,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  enjoys  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperity,  due  to  its  central  posi- 
t  ion .  Here  they  refreshed  themselves, 
according  to  invariable  custom,  at  the 
celebrated  coffce-honse  of  la  Mhre 
'Saspard,  a  veteran  sutler,  who,  after 
following  the  drum  ever  since  the 
Hrst  landing  of  the  French  iu  1830, 
had  wearied  of  wandering,  and  pitched 
her  tent  at  Bouffarik.  There  she 
greatly  prospered,  and  in  a  few  years 
had  land  of  her  own,  a  splendid  hotel 
and  coffee-house.  "The  place  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  marbles,  and 
mirrors,  and  especially  with  some  very 
tine  engravings  from  Horace  Vernet's 
pictures,  which  had  been  placed  there 
by  the  haud  of  the  celebrated  artist. 
One  day,  dying  of  thirst,  Vernet 
alighted  at  Mother  Gaspard's.  There 
lie  was  offered  drink,  and  land  to  boy. 
He  drank  and  ho  bought  some  land, 
but,  when  signing  the  bargain,  he 
perceived  that  the  walls  were  covered 
with  wretched  lithographs  after"  his 
pictures.    Like  a  good  neighbour,  he 
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Promised  to  send  the  engravings,  and 
e  kept  his  word.  Mother  Gaspard, 
proud  of  the  gift,  never  fails  to  relate 
the  incident,  and  in  my  turn  I  repeat 
the  tale."  Between  Bouffarik  and 
Blidah,  the  traveller  comes  to  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  honour  of  a  sergeant 
and  fifteen  men  who  perished  there  in 
1840.  They  and  five  others  were 
escorting  the  post-bag  from  Bouffarik, 
when  they  were  set  upon  by  some 
four  hundred  mounted  Arabs.  Form- 
ins  a  miniature  square,  they  made  a 
valiant  defence,  but  five  only  survived 
when  a  squadron  of  Spahis  came  to* 
the  rescue. 

At  Blidah,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
streets,  squares  and  lanes,  the  travel- 
lers were  greatly  puzzled  to  find  the 
General's  quarters,  when  an  obliging 
Arab  volunteered  to  guide  them  to  the 
residence  of  the  Changarlo.  It  was 
a  very  humble  habitation  for  the  com- 
mander of  a  great  province.  A  single 
sentry  stood  at  the  door ;  a  great  fig 
tree,  the  refuge  of  countless  pigeons, 
shot  up  in  the  middle  of  the  court ;  * 
small  chamber,  the  only  one  upon  the 
first  floor,  was  the  General's  sleeping 
room;  upon  the  ground  floor,  a  large 
apartment  answered  the  double  pur- 
pose of  orderly-room  and  of  an  aide- 
de-camp's  bed-chamber.  Two  toler- 
ably furnished  rooms  were  allotted  to- 
visitors.  At  Blidah,  as  in  camp> 
General  Changarnier's  hospitality  was 

Sroverbial,  even  amongst  the  Arabs. 
[.  de  Castellane  and  his  comrades 
fonnd  a  cordial  reception.  Bnt  they 
were  not  long  to  enjoy  themselves 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  General's 
fig-tree.  The  march  was  ordered  for 
the  next  morning;  Blidah's  quiet 
streets  and  unfrequented  shops  swarm- 
ed with  soldiers,  providing  themselves 
with  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  such 
other  comforts  as  their  pocket-money 
allowed.  The  French  soldier  receives 
twopence  half-penny  every  five  days 
— no  great  fund  for  luxuries.  On  all 
sides,  fatigue-parties  were  hurrying 
to  the  stores;  and  at  night,  until 
tattoo  was  beaten,  every  wine-house 
was  thronged  for  a  parting  carouse. 
At  day -break,  with  web  •packed 
knapsacks  and  a  week's  rations  on 
their  backs,  the  column  set  ont  for 
Milianah.  No  apprehensions  of  perils 
or  fatigues  ruffled  their  joyous  humour. 
They  were  all  old  soldiers,  hardened 
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in  many  campaigns ;  and  besides,  as 
they  themselves  said,  in  their  barrack- 
room  style,  u  with  Changarnier  there 
is  always  a  smell  of  mutton."  The 
allusiou  was  to  the  numerous  flocks 
they  had  captured  nnder  his  orders. 
The  success  of  bis  frequent  razzias 
had  made  the  saying  proverbial 
amongst  the  troops.  u  On  the  13th 
June  1849,  the  sixth  battalion  of 
Chasseurs,  who  had  so  long  served 
under  General  Changarnier  in  Africa, 
having  received  orders  to  charge  the 
insurgents  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  set 
off  laughing  and  repeating  to  each 
other,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  national  guards,  the  old  African 
proverb :  4  This  smells  of  mutton.* " 

The  town  of  Milinnah  had  twice 
been  preserved  to  the  French  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Geucral  Chan- 
garnier. In  June  1840,  that  officer 
was  colonel  of  the  2d  Light  Infantry, 
a  regiment  celebrated  in  African 
annals,  and  whose  exploits  have  been 
repeatedly  recorded  on  the  canvass  of 
Horace  Vernet.  The  French  army, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Valec,  was 
assembled,  exhausted  by  many 
fatigues,  beneath  the  walls  of  Mcdcah. 
Milianah,  then  but  recently  occupied 
by  the  French,  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions. All  the  generals  deemed  its 
relief  impossible;  the  distance  was 
too  great,  the  men  mere  too  weary. 
Colonel  Changarnier  thought  other- 
wise, and  volunteered  the  service.  By 
a  march  of  twenty -four  leagues  in 
thirty  hours,  he  evaded  the  enemy 
and  accomplished  his  task,  returning 
to  Medea h  four  days  afterwards,  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
whole  army.  The  stores  and  suc- 
cours thus  thrown  into  Milianah 
would  suffice,  it  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected, until  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
Hut  the  hot  season  brought  sickness 
in  its  train ;  vermin  destroyed  part  of 
the  provisions ;  the  cattle  died :  fa- 
mine was  imminent. 

44  Pent  up  within  the  ramparts  and 
hard  pressed  by  hunger,  the  soldiers 
ate  whatever  they  could  lay  bands 
upon,  eveu  txriling  and  devouring 
weeds  and  mallows.  This  unwhole- 
some nourishment,  acting  on  the  brain, 
induced  nostalgia  and  suicide.  Of 
twelve  hundred  men,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  had  perished ;  four  hundred 
were  in  hospital,  the  others  were  little 


better  than  invalids,  and  had  hardly 
strength  to  carry  their  muskets.  The 
officers  themselves  were  obliged  to 
stand  sentry,  and  the  fatal  day  was 
near  at  haud  when,  for  want  of 
defenders,  the  town  must  be  taken. 
No  letters,  no  news — the  spies  had  all 
been  killed.  At  last  a  despatch  from 
the  governor  escaped  the  Arabs,  and 
intelligence  reached  Algiers  of  the  sad 
condition  of  the  garrison.  Colonel 
Changarnier,  who  had  become  general 
since  his  first  relief  of  Milianah,  had 
increased,  by  further  feats,  his  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  audacity,  and  to  him 
Marshal  Valee  again  had  recourse. 
Only  two  thousand  men  could  bo 
spared,  wherewith  to  brave  the  at- 
tacks of  the  whole  forces  of  Abd-el- 
Kadcr,  who  then  had  scarcely  passed 
the  zenith  of  his  power.  But  Chan- 
garnier did  not  hesitate.  The  greater 
the  peril,  the  more  glorious  the  success. " 

By  spreading  reports  of  a  march  in 
a  contrary  direction,  the  daring  leader 
gained  a  day  upon  the  enemy,  and 
then  cut  his  way  to  Milianah,  reaching 
it  in  time  to  save  the  remnant  of  the 
unfortunate  gnrrisou.  But  three 
years  had  greatly  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs;  and  when  M.  de  Castellauo 
reached  Milianah  in  1843,  he  found 
five  thousand  effective  soldiers  wait- 
ing the  orders  of  Changarnier.  There 
ensued  a  period  of  idleness  for  the 
men,  but  of  great  activity  for  the 
General  and  staff.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  to  be  sketched  out ;  infor- 
mation was  to  be  obtained  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  country. 

44  Kveryday  the  Aga  of  the  Beni- 
Menacers,  lien -Ti four,  came  to  the 
General's  quarters  with  men  of  his 
tribe,  and  there,  by  dint  of  questioning, 
by  asking  the  same  things  ten  times 
over  ami  of  ten  different  individuals, 
the  chief  of  the  province  succeeded  in 
obtaining  exact  notions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  halting  places,  the  water,  the 
bivouacs.  During  this  time  a  constant 
communication  was  kept  up  with 
Cherchell  by  means  of  spies.  Some 
of  the  letters  sent  cost  five  hundred 
francs  postage,  for  the  carriers  risked 
their  lives.  At  last,  after  mature  re- 
flection, the  General's  plan  was  decided 
upon  and  written  down;  and  his 
orders  were  given  with  that  clearness 
and  precision  which  leaves  no  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  This  was  ooe  of  Goners! 
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Changarhier's  characteristics.  With 
him  obedience  was  always  easy,  be- 
came the  duty  was  never  doubtful." 

At  Milianad  (be  French  officers  had 
*  clnb,  a  pleasant  pavilion  in  the 
middle  oft  garden.  A  library  and  ;i 
coffee  house  were  attached  to  it.  For 
evening  amusement  there  was  tbe 
theatre.     Ay,  a  at  Milianah  I 

How  could  Frenchmen,  even  in  the 
heart  of  Algeria,  e\i=t  without  a 
vaudeville?  The  soldiers  were  actors. 
The  vaxmd&rcs  lent  their  caps  and 
gowns  to  dress  up  the  female  charac- 
ters. "I  well  remember,''  nays  M. 
de  Castellans,  "seeing  I.e.  Caporat  et 
la  Payte  played  at  M ilianah.  The 
Dejaaet  of  the  company,  a  mettlesome 
Arttmite,  excited  the  laughter  of  tbe 
whole  audience,  even  that  of  General 
Changarnier,  who  often  attended  the 
performance,  in  his  box  of  painted 
paper.  It  is  impossible  to  say  bow 
much  these  amusements,  which  some 
may  deem  futile,  contributed  to  keep 
up  tbe  spirits  of  the  troops,  and  to 
dispel  those  gloomy  ideas  which  in 
Africa  are  often  the  forerunners  of 
nostalgia  and  death." 

Not  all  these  diversions  and  re- 
sources, however,  could  reconcile  M. 
de  Caatellane  to  a  fortnight's  halt  at 
Milianab.  He  beguiled  his  anxiety 
for  action  by  researches  into  the  his- 
tory of  certain  Arab  tribes.  The 
three  principal  families  of  Milianah 
were  those  of  Omnr,  Sidi-Embarek, 
and  Oiiled-ben-Yousef.  At  that  time, 
Sidi-Embarek  was  organising  amongst 
the  Kabyles  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  French,  to  whom  Omar  was 
friendly.  The  recent  annafs  of  the 
Omars  are  bifrlily  curious,  and  form  a 
cbapterof  the  purest  Oriental  romance. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Cheliff,  "at  Oued- 
Boutan,  tbe  new  Hakem  of  the  town 
of  Milianah,  Omar  Pacha,  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  pacha  of  that 
name,  was  waiting  for  us.  There  wo 
had  a  fresh  proof  of  tbe  deep  traces 
tbe  Turks  have  left  in  this  country. 
After  more  than  thirteen  years,  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  still  ho  lively 
amongst  the  people,  that  the  son  of 
the  Pacha  Omar  was  surrounded  by 
the  respect  of  all  these  chiefs  as  in 
the  day  of  bis  family's  power." 

"  Tbe  most  eel  thru  ted  of  the  Omars 
was  one  of  those  Turkish  soldiers, 
each  one  of  whom  may  say,  when  he 
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dons  tbe  nnifonu — '  If  it  is  written, 
I  shall  be  a  pacha ! '  Meheraet  AM, 
putting  into  Mctelin  on  bis  way  to 
Egypt,  met  Omar,  whose  brother  had 
for  some  years  past  held  high  office 
nnder  tbe  Pacha  of  Algiers.  Mehemct 
Ali  and  Omar  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship, and  set  out  together  to  seek 
their  fortune,  but  scarcely  bad  they 
reached  Egypt  when  Omar  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother  Mahomed, 
summoning  him  to  his  side.  The  two 
friends  parted,  with  a  vow  that  tbo 
first  who  succeeded  in  life  should 
share  his  prosperity  with  tbe  other. 
At  Oran,  where  his  brother  had  be- 
come Caliphat  of  the  Bey,  Omar's 
fine  fignre,  his  eye,  whose  gafcC  none 
could  endure,  bis  long  black  mus- 
taches, and  bis  brilliant  beauty,  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  chaoia. 
Soon  afterwards,  tbe  daughter  of  a 
Turk  of  Milianab,  named  Jemna, 
whom  all  cited  as  a  marvel  of  loveli- 
ness, became  his  wife.  But  Omar's 
prosperity  was  of  short  deration.  His 
brother  Mahomed,  whose  credit  with 
the  Pacha  of  Algiers  gave  umbrage 
to  tbe  Bey  of  Oran,  was  thrown  Into 
prison,  and  the  Bey  ordered  bis 
ileath.  Omar  was  compelled  toabare 
his  brother's  dungeon,  and  when  the 
executioner  entered,  he  would  have 
defended  him;  but  Mahomed  pre- 
vented it.  '  The  hour  of  my  death  is 
come,'  be  said.  '  It  is  not  given  to 
man  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Moat 
High  ;  but  pray  to  him  daily  that  he 
may  choose  thee  as  my  avenger;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  you  are  the  hus- 
band of  my  wife  and  the  father  of  my 
children.*  Thenceforward,  revenge 
was  Omar's  sole  thought ;  and  when, 
by  the  Pacha's  order,  the  Bey  sent 
him  to  Algiers,  he  used  all  his  efforts 
to  elevate  himself,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  hour  of  retaliation.  Soon  he 
became  Caid  of  tbe  Arabs ;  and  big 
wife  Jemna,  who  at  first  bad  been 
prevented  leaving  Oran,  managed  to 
join  him,  through  a  thousand  dangers, 
escorted  by  her  father,  Si-Hassan,  and 
by  a  faithful  servant,  Bsba-Djelloull. 
"  The  troops  of  Tunis  marched 
against  Algiers;  a  battle  took  place, 
and  the  Turks  were  giving  way,  when 
Omar,  dashing  forward  with  thirty 
horsemen,  made  a  daring  charge, 
rallied  the  army  by  bis  example,  and 
decided  tbe  victory.     On  bis  return 
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to  Algiers,  the  troops  clamorously 
demanded  him  as  their  Aga.  Mean- 
while, Mehemet  All's  fortune  had  also 
made  progress.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  consolidated  his  power,  and 
he  testified  his  recollection  of  his  friend, 
by  sending  him  a  magnificent  tent. 

"  The  country  flourished  under  the 
administration  of  the  new  Aga.  Stone 
bridges  were  bnilt  over  the  Isser  and 
the  Cbeliff.  In  the  words  of  the 
Arab  chronicle,  victory  everywhere 
accompanied  Omar.  His  name  was 
a  terror  to  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
blessed  by  all  the  people,  when  the 
Bey  of  Oran,  still  detesting  the 
brother  of  Mahomed,  and  dreading 
this  new  power,  persuaded  the  Pacha 
of  Algiers  that  Omar  was  planning  to 
usurp  his  throne.  Fortunately,  an 
intercepted  letter  warned  Omar,  who 
hurried  to  the  barracks,  and  assembled 
the  troops.  '  It  is  you  who  have 
raised  me/  bo  said,  '  and  in  none 
others  do  I  recognise  the  right  to  cast 
me  down.  I  place  myself  in  your 
hands;  either  kill  me  or  deliver  me 
from  my  enemies.'  The  furious  sol- 
diery ran  to  the  Pacha's  palace, 
stabbed  him,  (1810)  and  would  have 
named  Omar  in  bis  stead ;  but  Omar 
refused,  and  the  k/irasnac?ji,  or  trea- 
surer, was  then  elected.  All-power- 
ful, Omar  saw  the  hour  of  revenge  at 
hand.  The  Bey  of  Oran  having  re- 
volted, lie  marched  against  him,  took 
his  enemy  prisoner,  and  had  him 
flayed  alive.  In  the  province  of  Oran 
you  are  still  told  of  Bey  el  mtnaclouy, 
the  flayed  Bey. 

44  In  1816,  fearing  the  Contouglis,* 
the  Pacha  planned  their  massacre, 
and  confided  his  project  to  Omar, 
who.  far  from  countenancing  it,  had 
the  Pacha  stifled  in  his  bath.  This 
time  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
Pachalik.  When  sending  the  cus- 
tomary present  to  the  Porte,  he 
intrusted  Si- Hassan  and  his  son 
Mahomed  with  rich  presents  for 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  named  Pacha 
almost  at  the  same  time.  For  the 
space  of  two  years,  Omar  made  bead 
against  all  manner  of  misfortunes — 
against  the  plague,  the  locusts,  and 
Lord  Exmoutb's  bombardment;  but 
poor  Jemna  had  lost  her  peace  of 
mind,  for  she  knew  that  nil  ])evs  die 


a  violent  death.  In  1818,  she  was  fit 
the  pains  of  childbed  when  she  beard 
discbarges  of  artillery.  Seized  with 
alarm,  she  desired  to  see  Omar,  and, 
contrary  to  etiquette,  she  sent  her 
faithful  attendant,  old  Baba-DjeltouU, 
to  seek  him ;  but  the  old  man  soon 
returned,  and  returned  alone.  Jemna 
nnderstood,  and  swooned  away.  At 
the  same  instant,  numerous  blows 
were  struck  on  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ments.  It  was  the  chaous  of  the  new 
Dey,  coining  to  take  possession  of 
Omar's  treasures." 

The  treasures  were  enormous  in 
amount.  M.  Roche,  the  French  con- 
sul-general at  Tangier*,  to  whom  M. 
de  Castellaue  declares  himself  in* 
debted  for  this  very  interesting  history 
of  the  Omar  family,  derived  his  ac- 
count of  them  from  a  son  of  Jemna, 
apparently  that  one  whose  birth  she 
was  hourly  expecting  when  she  was 
shocked  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
husband's  violent  death.  u  Omar's 
palace  contained  a  hundred  negroes, 
three  hundred  negresses,  ten  Georgi- 
ans, twenty  Abyssiuians,  forty  tho- 
roughbred horses,  ten  mares  from  the 
Desert.  The  entire  furniture  of  one 
saloon  was  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned 
with  precious  stones;  another  room 
was  full  of  chests  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  silk  brocade,  and  cloth  of  gold. 
Jemna  changed  her  dress  every  week, 
and  attached  to  each  costume  was  % 
complete  set  of  diamonds,  consisting 
of  a  diadem,  an  aigret  and  earrings, 
a  collar  of  fifteen  rows  of  pearls,  two 
clasps,  bracelets,  twelve  rings  for  the 
fingers  and  two  for  the  ankles,  and  a 
tunic  of  cloth-of-gold,  studded  with 
precious  stones."  Omar's  murderer 
aud  successor  would  f«iiu  have  wedded 
bis  widow,  but  she  spurned  his  offer. 
He  then  seized  her  treasures,  aud,  in 
the  moment  of  good-humour  which 
their  great  amount  occasioned  him,  be 
allowed  her  to  retire  with  her  children 
to  Milianah,  where  her  father  had 
property.  After  a  few  months*  sway, 
the  new  Pacba  was  assassinated  in  bis 
turn,  and  his  successor,  lladj-Mo- 
hamed,  went  to  inhabit  the  Casbah 
palace,  in  defiauce  of  a  prophetic  in- 
scription announcing  an  invasion  by 
Christians  during  the  reign  of  a  Pacha 
whose  residence  should  be  the  Casbah. 
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He  died  of  tin-  plague :  and  Hassan,  desirous  of  witnessing  it  with  his  own 
who  succeeded  liim.  ami  who  bad  bow  eyes,  hid  himself  one  day,  nod  saw 
an  iinan  under  Omar,  showed  his  gra-  Embmek  piping  mrflf  R  tree  whilst 
titudo  tohjs  former  mastcrby  magni-  the  oxen  ploughed.  Thereupon 
ficent  presents  to  his  widow,  and  Israael  knelt  before  bim,  and  ex- 
groat  kindness  to  his  sons.  Jcmna  claimed — *  >*on  are  the  elect  of  God ; 
had  almost  forgotten  past  sorrows  in  'tis  I  who  am  your  servant,  and  yon 
present  happiness.  «  hen  the  arrival  of  are  my  master;'  and,  taking  him 
the  French  brought  her  fresh  disasters  home,  he  treated  him  with  profound 
nnd  suffering;.  I  In  sons  allied  them-  respect.  Embarck's  reputation  for 
selves  with  the  invaders,  thereby  in-  holiness  spread  far  and  wide ;  umlit- 
curring  hatred  nnd  perseendon  from  tudes  thronged  to  solicit  his  prayers 
Abd-el-Kader.  They  were  stripped  and  make  him  offerings,  and  he 
of  all  they  possessed  :  Omar,  the  speedily  acquired  great  riches."  The 
youngest  of  them,  was  loaded  with  grandson,  many  times  removed,  of 
fetters,  and  placed  in  a  dungeon;  this  miraculous  ploughman,  was  a 
Jemna  escaped  the  bastinado  only  by  Marabout  u  Mdftt  by  right  of  descent ; 
the  mercy  of  an  executioner,  who  but  he  was  also  a  very  considerable 
inflicted  it  upon  auegrcss  in  her  stead,  lighting  man,  and  a  most  efficient 
At  last  the  intervention  of  some  lieutenant  of  Abd-el-Kader.  We 
Arab  chiefs  pro i  lire d  tlie  liberty  of  make  his  acquaintance  nndcr  very 
both  motheratid  son,  and  t  lie  progress  striking  ei  renin  stances,  in  the  course 
of  the  Frehcb  enabled  tbem  to  take  of  M.  do  (.'.is tel lane's  curious  account 
up  their  residence  in  safety  at  Milinnali,  of  the  Spabis  of  Mascara.  The  corps 
where  Omar  was  appointed  lutltr.m,  an  of  Spaliis  had  its  origin  in  the  neces- 
ollice  equivalent  to  mayor.  Jul  843,  M.  sities  of  African  service.  Excellent 
de  Castellane  was  present  at  an  inter-  and  moat  efficient  as  are  the  regiments 
view  between  Marshal  Bugeaud  and  of  light  dragoons  known  as  Cliiaseur* 
Jcmna,  whose  countenance,  in  spile  of  tTAJ'riqui,  they  were  not  all  that  was 
lapse  Of  years  and  many  Borrows,  still  wanted  in  the  way  of  cavalry.  It  was 
retained  traces  of  great  beanly.  found  expedient  to  make  Arab  fight 
The  chief  of  the  Sidi-Embarek,  a  Arab.  Knowledgeofthe  country,  and 
family  which,  although  of  Arab  race,  of  the  habits  of  the  foe,  was  as  csscn- 
had  enjoyed  great  respect  and  iullu-  tial  as  good  soldiership.  The  pres- 
ence in  the  country  for  some  cento-  |wct  of  gain  brought  abundant  re- 
ries  before  Turkish  role  was  term  I-  emits ;  the  discipline  exacted  was  less 
Bated  by  French  usurpation,  had  rigid  than  in  French  regiments ;  the 
actively  stimulated  the  persecution  of  sole  uniform  was  a  red  (/urainit,  strip- 
the  family  of  Omar,  whose  personal  ped  off  in  an  instant,  when  desirable 
enemy  ho  was.  M.  do  Castellane  to  conceal  the  military  character  of 
Kivca  the  Mlnning  account  of  the  the  wearer.  Europeans  not  being 
founder  of  the  Sidi-Embarek: — "In  excluded  I'n.un  the  corps,  many  roving 
1580,  a  man  of  the  flaehems  of  the  and  desultory  Id  ides,  tempted  by  the 
west,  named  Si-Euibarek,  left  his  adventurousuatureof  the  service,  and 
tribe,  with  mo  servants,  and  went  to  to  whom  the  routine  and  strict  disci- 
Milianab.  There,  on  account  of  his  plitio  of  n  more  regular  one  wonld 
poverty.  In-  discharged  Ida  servants,  have  been  irksome,  have,  at  different 
who  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the  periods,  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
t'helirf,  and  gave  birth  to  the  tribe  of  Spahis,  and  sometimes  sabred  their 
llachems  mill  existing  there,  &ldi-  way  to  a  commission  — "  strange 
Embarek  then  went  to  Coleah,  and  adventurers,"  says  M.  de  Castellane. 
engaged  himself  as  rhtmt't*  (a  sort  of  "  whose  Uvea  resembled  sown  tale  of 
subordinate  farmer)  lo  u  certain  former  days  cut  out  of  an  old  book." 
Ismael ;  but.  instead  of  woiklng,  he  And  he  gives  an  accouut  of  two  such 
tlcpt;  and  meanwhile,  marvellous  to  persons  whom  he  met  with  In  the 
relate,  tbe  yoke  of  oxen  intrusted  t«  Mascara  squadron,  with  which  hi- 
him  ploughed  by  themselves,  and,  at  own  was  lor  some  time  brigaded, 
the  close  of  day,  he  had  done  more  One  was  a  French  marechatile-hiiji' 
work  than  anybody  else.  This  pro*  or  Serjeant,  named  Alfred  Siqnot,  a 
digy  was   Kprntcd  to  Ismael,  who,  man  of   good  family   nnd  eccentric. 
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character,  —  a  great  humourist, 
whose  gloomy  air  aud  silent  laugh 
had  procured  him  from  his  comrades 
the  surname  of  Jovial.  There  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
mystery  in  his  previous  life,  which 
was  open  to  all,  nor  any  particular 
romance  or  adventures  in  its  incidents 
previously  to  his  service  in  Africa. 
The  case  was  very  different  with  his 
comrade,  Mohamed-Ould-Caid-Os- 
man,  who  had  the  rank  of  native 
officer.  "  The  Arab  name  concealed 
a  Prussian  one,  and  an  agitated  life, 
full  of  duels  and  adventures—of  con- 
demnations to  death,  and  executions 
in  effigy.  Clever  and  well-informed, 
there  was  a  great  charm  in  his  blunt- 
ness  of  manner,  and  his  bravery, 
justly  celebrated,  procured  him  the 
respect  of  all.  He  was  the  very  type 
of  the  officer  of  fortune — of  the  lans- 
quenet of  former  days.  His  double- 
barrelled  gun,  as  much  dreaded  by 
the  Arabs  as  by  the  partridges — his 
dog  Tom — his  sorrel  charger,  a  beast 
of  famous  bottom  —  were  his  sole 
friends  in  the  field.  In  garrison,  a 
fourth  affection  found  a  place  in  his 
heart — a  little  Spanish  girl,  who  never 
opened  her  mouth,  and  was  as  de- 
voted to  him  as  his  dog.  Tom,  the 
Chica,  the  Caid,  made  but  one.  Their 
life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  was  in 
common.  Now  and  then  Siqnot  went 
and  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  midst  of 
the  three  friends. 

"  As  to  the  Caid's  African  life,  it 
was  well  known,  and  its  accidents  bad 
more  than  once  beguiled  the  leisure 
of  the  bivouac  He  had  been  twice 
seen  at  Algiers,  but  in  very  different 
circumstances.  The  first  time,  in  all 
his  splendour,  he  was  travelling  with 
Prince  Puckler-Muskau,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  his  Letters,  designating  him 
by  his  initials.  The  second  time,  in 
1840,  he  had  assumed  the  knapsack 
of  the  infantry  soldier,  and  was  march- 
ing to  the  defile  of  Mouzaia,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  foreign  legion." 

The  ruined  gentleman,  however, 
could  not  accustom  himself  to  walk- 


ing, and  after  a  severe  campaign,  to 
which  three-fourths  of  his  company 
perished,  he  procured  asnbstitateand 
left  the  legion.  Once  more  a  free- 
agent,  his  roving  propensities  were 
checked  for  a  while  by  the  fascination* 
of  a  fair  Moor.  u  Halfway  up  the 
hill  leading  to  Mustapba,  stood  a 
cheerful  white  house,  embowered  hi 
foliage  and  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  The 
Armida  of  that  enchanting  spot  was 
named  Alcha,  and  never  did  Eastern 
poet  dream  of  a  more  charming  ores* 
ture.  What  wonder,  then,  if  beneath 
these  shades  six  months  of  peace, 
calm,  and  repose  elapsed.  Sach 
morning  the  smiling  beauty  seated 
herself  at  Osman's  feet,  whilst  he- 
wrote,  upon  a  little  Arab  table,  in  the 
midst  of  perfumes  and  flowers,  the  life 
of  a  Protestant  missionary  whom  he 
had  met  in  one  of  his  rambles, *** 
The  Rinaldo  of  the  foreign  legion 
might,  one  would  think,  have  been 
well  content  to  linger  long  in  such  a 
retreat  and  such  society.  Alcoa  waa 
fond  and  constant,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  German.  But  after  six 
months  of  this  Capuan  existence,  the 
vagabond  again  got  the  upperhand  in 
the  restless  soul  of  the  Caid.  Like  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lovel,  he  loved  and 
he  rode  away  ;  the  horse,  in  this  esse* 
being  represented  by  a  steamer,  which 
carried  him  off  westwards  one  fine 
morning,  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and 
in  his  pocket  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, now  two  years  old,  for  General 
Lamoriciere,  whom  he  had  formerly 
known  in  command  of  a  battalion  of 
Zouaves.  What  became  of  Aloha — 
whether  she  cried  her  eyes  oat,  or 
took  arsenic,  or  another  lover — the 
little  dog,  as  Mr  Commissary  Capsi- 
cum would  say,  forgot  to  mention. 

41  The  province  of  Oran,  in  1841, 
was  far  from  tranquil ;  a  stout  heart 
and  a  strong  arm  bad  then  abundant 
opportunities  of  distinction.  Maho- 
met-Ou  Id -Caid- Osman,  inscribed  un- 
der this  Arab  name  on  the  muster-roll 
of  the  Spain?,  and  Siquot,  who  en- 


*  This  missionary,  originally  a  Jew,  had  become  a  Calvin ist  at  Bale,  then  had  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  and  had  finally  turned  missionary,  in  consideration  of  a  hand- 
Rome  recora  pence.  He  drove  a  great  trade  in  Bibles,  which  he  sold  to  the  Tunis 
shopkeepers.  The  leaves  of  the  sacred  volume  served  to  envelope  Mussulman  batter 
and  soap.  The  Caid's  book,  published  at  Carlsruhe,  made  a  noise,  waa  prohibited,  and, 
thanks  to  the  prohibition,  had  immense  success. — Note  by  M.  de  Castellane. 
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listed  at  the  same  period,  did  not  miss 
each  opportunities.  Soon  afterwards, 
Siqaot  was  wounded,  the  Cald  bad  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  their 
names  appeared  in  the  orders  of  the 
army.  Heroes,  whether  illustrious  or 
unknown,  always  Had  enviers  ;  take 
as  an  example  Sergeant  Froidefond, 
a  grumbling  old  trooper,  who  thought 
proper  to  tell  the  CuiJ  he  was  good 
for  nothing  bnt  cle  ■  bis  n»iis. 
On  their  return  to  Mascara,  they 
fought  at  twelve  paces !  Froidefond 
fired  first,  and  the  Caid  fell,  shot 
through  the  bnttock.  The  seconds 
ran  forward  to  pick  him  up.  '  Stop  V 
he  cried,  '  it  is  my  turn  to  fire  ;'  and 
raising  himself  on  b  elbow,  he  shot 
Froidefond  dead.  He  himself  was 
then  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  bo 
found  Siqaot,  who  was  getting  cared 
of  a  wonnd.  On  hearing  what  had 
happened,  the  Chtca— who  had  then 
been  about  a  year  mixed  up  in  his 
existence,  without  rw  well  knowing 
why,  like  the  dogs  wli'j  attach  them- 
selves to  a  squadron— hastened  to  the 
hospital  t,o  nurse  him,  and  in  three 
months  he  was  on  his  legs  again," 

The  Caid  had  returned  to  bis  duty 
when,  in  1843,  M.  do  Casteliane's  re- 
giment entered  Mas  ■  ■  with  trum- 
pets sounding,  escorting  Marshal 
Btigeaud.  Abd  el -Ksider  was  at  no 
great  distance,  and  Generals  Lamori- 
cipre  and  Tempoure  had  been  operat- 
ing against  him  nut i I  the  cavalry  of 
the  provinco  had  great  need  of  repose 
to  recruit  and  remount.  One  night  a 
Spanish  deserter  came  over  from  the 
Emir,  and  gave  Marshal  Bagcaud 
important  information,  fully  confirm- 
ing the  reports  of  tht  spies.  An  hour 
later,  orders  were  given  for  an  expedi- 
tion in  pursuit  of  Abd-el-Kadcr's  bat- 
talions of  regulars,  of  whom  Sidi- 
Embarek  had  just  taken  the  command. 
General  Temponre  had  charge  of  the 
column,  which  consisted  of  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  four  hnndred  and 
fifty  French  dragoons,  fifty  Spahls, 
including  Siquotand  t lie  Caid  Osman, 
and  a  fow  irregular  horse. 

"  If  the  official  reports  in  the  Muni- 
teur  were  not  there  to  confirm  its 
truth,  the  narrative  of  this  expedition 
would  risk  being  deemed  a  fable. 
Cavalry  and  infantry  marched  three 
days  and  three  nights  :  in  the  morn- 
ing they  halted  for  one  hour  and  a 
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half—  at  night,  from  six  o'clock  till  mid- 
night. From  the  moment  when  the 
trail  of  the  enemy  was  first  struck, 
the  drum  was  not  once  beaten.  They 
followed  the  scent,  like  dogs  pursuing 
their  prey.  Thirty  Spahis,  with  some 
horsemen  belonging  10  the  Arab  office 
at  Mascara,  preceded  the  column  ; 
they  read  the  earth  during  the  night. 
What  au  exciting  time  that  was  I 
We  came  to  bivouacs  whose  fires 
were  still  burning ;  the  enemy  had 
left  them  only  that  morning,  and  in 
all  haste  we  resumed  our  march.  At 
last,  after  forty-eight  hours,  our  Arab 
sconts,  hovering  round  the  flanks  of 
the  column,  captured  two  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Djaffra.  These  refused  at  first 
tospeak;  but  a  musket-muzzle,  applied 
to  their  beads,  untied  their  tongues, 
and  wo  learned  that  the  regulars  were 
at  Taonlra  on  the  previous  evening. 
We  were  on  the  right  road,  therefore, 
and  should  end  by  overtaking  them. 
The  march  was  resumed,  the  Spahls 
still  leading.  Not  a  pipe  was  alight ; 
profound  silence  was  observed,  broken 
only  by  the  noise  of  a  fall,  when  some 
sleepy  foot-soldier  stumbled  over  an 
obstacle.  Day  broke,  and  a  slight 
smoke  was  seen  ;  the  fires  had  just  ex- 
pired, the  regulars  were  gone.  The 
hope  which  had  hitherto  sustained  the 
soldiers'  strength  suddenly  abandoned 
them;  nothing  was  beard  but  cries 
and  maledictions.  Every  one  grumbled 
at  the  general.  The  morning  halt 
was  called  in  a  hollow,  and  whilst  the 
soldiers  ate,  the  scouts  reported  that 
the  traces  of  the  enemy  were  quite 
fresh.  For  a  second  General  Tem- 
ponre hesitated  ;  then  his  decisiou 
was  taken,  and  the  order  for  instant 
march  given.  A  great  clamour  arose 
in  the  bivouac.  "  He  wants  to  kill  us 
all  1'  cried  the  soldiers,  who  daring 
seventy  hoars  had  had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments of  repose.  They  obeyed,  how- 
ever, and  the  march  was  resumed. 
In  an  hour's  time,  the  track  turned 
southwards.  In  that  direction  there 
was  no  certainty  of  water.  No  mat- 
ter, ndvance  we  must.  But  the  traces 
grew  fresher  and  fresher :  here  a  horse 
had  been  abandoned ;  a  little  farther, 
a  jackass.  '  We  have  got  the  rascals!' 
said  the  soldiers,  and  their  strength 
revived.  At  last,  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  whilst  the  column  was  pass- 
ing through  a  deep  ravine,  a  thick 
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smoke  was  seen  behind  a  hill.  This 
-time  the  enemy  was  assuredly  there. 
Fatigue  vanished  as  by  enchantment, 
la  an  instant  cloaks  were  rolled,  prim- 
ing renewed,  horses  girthed  up ;  ail 
was  ready,  and  the  troops  formed  for 
the  attack.  Three  hundred  infantry 
supported  three  columns  of  cavalry  ; 
the  ceutre  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Tartas  of  the  4th  Chasseurs.  The  ad- 
vance began ;  just  then  there  was  the 
report  of  a  musket ;  it  was  a  vedette 
whom  our  scouts  had  been  uuablc  to 
Forprisc.  The  Arab  galloped  up  the 
hill,  waving  his  burnout.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  drums  of  the  regulars 
beat  to  arms ;  there  was  a  stir  in  our 
ranks.  The  cavalry  broke  into  a 
trot ;  the  infantry,  forgetting  forced 
marches,  followed  at  a  run,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  saw  the  two 
battalions  of  regulars,  who  had  been 
uuable  to  reach  the  opposite  summit, 
halt  halfway  up.  Away  went  the 
-cavalry,  sabre  in  hand,  horses  at  a 
gallop,  Colonel  Tartas  at  their  head. 
They  were  met  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry ;  some  fell,  but  the  avalanche 
broke  through  the  obstacle,  and  the 
Arabs  were  cut  down  on  all  sides. 
Their  horsemen  try  to  escape — some 
Hying  to  the  left,  others  straight  for- 
ward. They  are  pursued  by  all 
whose  horses  arc  not  yet  knocked  up; 
And  the  Cai<l  Osman  rolls  over  with 
his  charger,  which  is  hit  in  the  head. 
M.  de  Canhiincourt,  admirably 
mounted,  continues  the  race ;  he  kills 
one  of  the  Emir's  horsemen;  but,  se- 
parated by  a  ridge  of  ground  from  his 
soldiers,  whom  he  has  outstripped,  he 
h  surrounded  by  enemies.  Without 
losing  bis  presence  of  mind,  he  spurred 
his  horse  and  broke  through  the 
circle,  sabre  in  hand  ;  when,  just  as 
lie  was  about  to  rejoiu  his  men.  an 
Arab,  issuing  from  a  glade,  shot  him 
with  a  pu»tol,  close  to  the  eye.  The 
horse  galloped  on,  and  carried  bock 
the  wounded  officer  to  his  troop.  The 
blood  streamed,  the  floh  hung  in 
shreds;  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  how- 
ever, was  still  coiLH'ious.  Lifted 
from  bis  horse,  a  soldier  took  him  on 
his  back  and  carried  him  to  the  sur- 
geon, traversing  the  scene  of  the 
combat,  a  true  field  of  the  dead.  In  a 
narrow  space  lay  Ciw  hundred  corpses, 
nearly  all  fright fnlly  mutilated  by  the 
jmbrcs  of  our  cha«scurs. 


41 A  steep  bank  of  rock  hid  checked 
the  progress  of  those  horsemen  who 
had  fled  to  the  left.  Several  alighted, 
and,  jerking  their  horses  with  the 
bridle,  surmounted  the  obstacle. 
Only  one  of  them  rode  at  a  walk 
along  the  foot  of  this  rocky  wall.  The 
whiteness  of  his  garments  and  beauty 
of  his  equipments  marked  him  as  a 
chief.  Siquot,  a  corporal  of  chas- 
seurs, and  Captain  Cassaignoles,  rode 
after  him.  The  ground  was  very  bad, 
full  of  impediments.  The  corporal 
was  the  first  to  reach  him ;  just  us 
his  horse  8  nose  touched  the  crupper 
of  the  Arab's  charger,  the  horseman 
turned  round  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, took  aim,  and  laid  him  dead  on 
the  spot.  At  the  same  moment 
Siquot  came  up  and  wounded  the 
Arab,  but  received  a  pistol-ball 
through  his  left  arm,  the  same  shot 
killing  the  horse  of  Captain  Cassaig- 
noles, who  was  a  little  lower  down 
the  slope.  The  tall  cavalier  then  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  and  struck  Siqnot  ou 
the  head  with  his  heavy  pistol-but, 
when  Corporal  Gerard  of  the  Char- 
seurs,  riding  up  on  the  top  of  the  bank, 
shot  him  through  the  breast.  The 
horse  was  caught ;  it  was  a  splendid 
animal,  which  a  wound  in  the  shoul- 
der had  alone  prevented  from  saving 
its  master's  life.  '  See  if  that  Arab  is 
blind  of  au  eye,'  cried  Captain  Cas- 
saignoles. They  looked ;  au  eye  was 
wanting.  •  It  is  Sidi-Kmbarek ;  let 
his  head  be  cut  off/  And  Gerard, 
with  a  knife,  separated  the  head  from 
the  body,  that  the  Arabs  might  not 
have  a  doubt  of  his  death.  Then  all 
obeyed  the  recall,  which  was  sound- 
ing. The  chase  was  over ;  the  regu* 
lars  were  broken  and  destroyed ;  cruel 
fatigue  had  been  rewarded  by  com- 
plete success  Geueral  Tempoure  re- 
turned to  Mascara,  and  a  month  later 
each  man  received,  according  to  the 
Arab  expression,  the  testimony  of  blood, 
the  cross  so  glorious  to  the  soldier. 

"The  chances  of  war  then  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  Caul :  1  also  learned 
the  return  of  Siquot  to  France,  where, 
by  au  odd  coincidence,  he  received 
from  his  Paris  fiieuds  the  same  sur- 
name as  from  his  African  comrades. 
As  to  the  German  lansquenet,  be 
marked  every  comer  of  the  province 
of  Orau  by  some  daring  feat,  ami, 
always  fortunate,  invariably  escaped 
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unhurt.  Within  three  years  of  sor- 
vice,  be  whs  five  limes  named  in 
orders,  and  passed  through  the  non- 
com  missioned  grades  to  the  ronk  of 
cornet.  When  I  nest  met  with  him 
in  IJMfi,  Tom,  the  horse,  the  Chica, 
formed,  as  before,  his  whole  family. 
Poor  Chica,  who  in  all  tier  life  had 
never  had  bnt  ono  ambition,  that  of 
wearing  a  silk  tire  ■  !  In  garrison, 
Tom  was  purveyor ;  he  and  his  master 
started  at  daybreak  and  returned  at 
night,  weary  but  coi  and  with  a 

well-tilled  game-bag.  The  Chica, 
who  bad  passed  the  day  singing,  laid 
the  table,  and  the  three  friends  supped 
together. 

"Some  months  later,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  weeks,  one  of  our 
sq'i ad rons  returned  to  Mascara  from 
the  outposts.  We  were  moving  down 
the  street  that  loads  to  the  cavalry 
barracks,  when  we  saw  the  officers  of 
the   garrison    asscrr  before    the 

Caid's  little  house,  They  advanced  to 
greet  and  shakchandH«i[liu.i,aiid  they 
told  usthattheChicu,  the  Card's  com- 
panion, the  friend  of  all, was  dead. 


however,  she  had  got  up.  There  was 
a  bright  warm  sun,  and  the  nir  was 
full  of  perfume.  '  Chico,'  said  she  to 
the  Caid,  '  give  me  jour  arm,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  snn  once  more,'  She 
took  a  few  steps,  wept  as  she  gazed 
on  the  budding  foliage  and  the  beauty 
of  the  day:  then,  as  she  returned  to 
her  arm-chair,  'Ah!  Chico,' she  ex- 
claimed, '  I  am  dying  1'  And  in  sil- 
ling down  she  expired,  without  ngony 
or  convulsion,  still  emilhig  and  look- 
ing at  the  Caid. 

"  At  this  moment  the  Chiea's  coffin 
was  borne  out  of  the  house  ;  all  pre- 
sent uncovered  their  heads,  and  we 
joined  the  officers  who  followed  her  to 
her  grave. 

"  The  cemetery  of  Mascara,  planted 
with  olive  and  forest  trees,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  gardens :  everything 
there  breathes  peace,  calm,  and  re- 
pose. The  Chiea's  grave  had  been 
dug  under  a  fig-tree.  The  Spahis  who 
carried  her  stopped,  all  present  formed 
a  circle;  two  soldiers  of  the  Engineers 
took  the  light  bier,  and  lowered  the 
poor  Chica  into  her  final  dwelling- 
place.  The  Cald  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  grave.    One  of  the  soldiers  prc- 
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sen  ted  him  with  the  spadeful  of  earth : 
the  Spahi's  hard  hand  trembled  as 
lie  took  it ;  ami  when  the  earth,  falling 
ou  the  coffin,  made  that  dull  noise  so 
mclaucholy  to  hear,  a  big  tear,  bnt 
half  suppressed,  glistened  in  his  eyes. 

"Thenceforward  Tom,  whom  the 
Chica  loved,  was  the  Card's  only 
friend." 

Some  may  suspect  31.  de  Castellane 
of  giviugn  romantic  tint  to  his  African 
experiences.  We  do  not  partake  the 
suspicion.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  generally  esteemed  prosaic 
and  matter-of-fact,  there  is  far  more 
romance  in  real  life  than  in  hooks; 
and  the  Prussian-Arab  Osnian  is  but 
one  of  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
military  adventurers  who  have  fought 
in  various  services  duriog  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  events  of  whose 
career,  truly  noted,  would  iu  tnany 
cuses  be  set  down  by  the  supporters 
of  circulating  libraries  as  overstrained 
and  improbable  liction.  In  that  chap- 
ter of  M.  de  Castellane's  work  which 
consists  of  the  journal  of  an  officer  of 
Zouaves,  we  find  an  account  of  an- 
other singular  wanderer,  who  in  the 
year  1S-1U  deserted  from  the  Arabs, 
(having  previously  served  with  the 
French,)  and  came  into  the  town  of 
Mede.tli,  where  the  Zouaves  were  in 
garrison.  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
a  Bavarian,  of  the  name  of  Glockncr, 
son  of  a  former  commissary  in  the 
service  of  France,  and  uephew  of  a 
Bavarian  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 
"  A  cadet  at  the  military  school  at 
Munich,  he  was  sent,  in  consequence 
of  some  pranks  ho  played,  to  serve  in 
a  regiment  of  light  dragoons;  but  his 
ardent  imagination  and  love  of  adven- 
ture led  him  to  fresh  follies;  he  de- 
serted into  France.  Coldly  received, 
as  all  deserters  arc,  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  foreign  legion.  He  had  hardly 
reached  Africa  when  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  service,  and,  yielding 
to  the  craving  after  nuvelty  which 
constantly  tormented  him,  he  deserted 
to  the  Arabs.  He  remained  with 
them  three  years.  Kidnapped  .it  first 
by  the  Kabyles,  he  was  taken  to  a 
market  in  the  interior,  and  sold  to  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bent  Moussa. 
After  being  his  servant  for  a  year,  he 
managed  to  escape  from  bis  master's 
tent,  and,  with  legs  bare,  a  burnotu 
on  his  sheuldcrs,  a  cuiuel  rope  round 
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his  waist,  and  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  his 
hands,  he  marched  at  random  in  a 
southerly  direction.  In  this  manner 
he  reached  the  Desert,  passing  his 
nights  with  the  different  tribes  he 
encountered,  amongst  whom  he  an- 
nounced himself  by  the  Mussulman's 
habitual  salutation,  *  Eh  I  the  master 
of  the  Douar  !  A  guest  of  God  ! ' 
Thereupon  he  was  well  received  ; 
food  and  shelter  were  given  him,  and 
he  departed  the  next  morning  un- 
questioned as  to  his  destination.  It 
concerned  no  one,  and  no  Arab  ever 
asked  the  question.  He  followed  his 
destiny.  Thus  did  Glockner  cross  a 
part  of  the  Sahara,  and  reach  the 
town  of  Tedjini,  Ain  Mbadi ;  thence 
he  went  to  Boghar,  Taza,  Tekedempt, 
Mascara,  Medeah,  and  M  Hi  an  ah ;  then, 
enrolled  bv  force  amongst  the  regu- 
lars of  Ei  Berkani,  he  made  the  cam- 
paigns of  1 839  and  1  £40  in  their  ranks. 
Decorated  by  Abd-cl-Kader  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wonnd  received  the  31st 
December  1839—  a  wound  inflicted, 
as  he  believes,  by  a  captain  of  the  2d 
Light  Infantry — he  again  returned  to 
ns,  after  other  adventures,  like  the 
prodigal  child,  lamenting  bis  follies, 
weeping  at  thoughts  of  his  family, 
especially  of  his  father,  and  entreating 
as  a  favour  to  be  received  as  a  French 
soldier.  They  talked  of  sending  him 
back  to  the  foreign  legion,  but  he 
begged  to  be  admitted  into  the  Zou- 
aves, and  was  accordingly  enlisted  as 
an  Arab,  under  the  name  of  Jotissef. 
lie  was  then  but  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  was  fresh  as  a  child,  timid 
as  a  young  girl,  and  marvellously 
simple  in  his  bearing  and  language." 
Tbe  end  of  this  young  fellow's  history, 
as  far  as  M.  de  Castellanc  became 
acquainted  with  it,  is  on  a  par  with 
its  commencement.  "In  the  Zou- 
aves hi*  conduct  was  admirable.  In 
every  engagement  in  which  he  shared, 
his  name  deserved  mention.  Made  a 
corporal,  then  a  sergeant,  he  was 
sent  to  Tlemcen  on  the  formation  of 
a  third  battalion  of  Zouaves.  Re- 
commended by  Colonel  Cavaignac  to 
General  lifdeau,  he  rendered  great 
services  by  bis  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Arab  tongue.  His  father, 
to  whom  they  had  written  in  Bavaria, 
had  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  story. 


He  was  happy,  and  treated  with  con- 
sideration, when,  one  fine  morning, 
he  took  himself  off  with  a  political 
prisoner  who  bad  just  been  set  at 
liberty,  and  deserted  into  Morocco. 
He  remained  there  a  long  time ;  then 
he  went  to  Tangiers,  and,  denounced 
by  the  French  consul  as  a  deserterT 
he  was  going  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  when,  in  consideration  of 
his  former  services,  they  continued 
to  treat  him  as  an  Arab.  His  mania 
for  rambling  is  really  extraordinary ; 
and  he  declares  that  he  cannot  ap- 
proach a  strange  country  without  being 
seised  with  a  desire  to  explore  it." 

It  is  surprising  that  the  African 
campaigns  have  not  been  more  prolific 
of  military  sketches  and  memoirs 
from  the  pens  of  French  officers.  Al- 
though tolerably  familiar  for  many 
years  past  with  French  literature,  we 
can  remember  but  few  such  works. 
Jam,  Captivite  (TEscqffUr,  noticed,  in 
conjunction  with  an  English  volume 
upon  an  analogous  subject,  in  a  for- 
mer Number,*  is  the  only  French  book 
of  the  kind  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time;  and  that  was  of  inferior 
class,  and  of  less  authentic  appearance, 
than  M.  de  Castcllanc's  agreeable 
Souvenirs.  We  should  have  thought 
tbe  war  in  Africa,  the  adventurous 
and  often  severe  marches  of  the 
troops,  the  exploits  of  the  hunting* 
field,  the  humours  of  garrison  life,  and 
tbe  tales  of  the  bivouac,  wonld  have 
found  innumerable  chroniclers  amongst 
the  better  educated  portion  of  French 
officers.  The  French  soldier  is  a  good 
stndy  for  painter  or  humourist ;  whe- 
ther as  tbe  stolid  recruit  with  tbe 
plough  man's  slouch  and  the  smell  of 
the  furrow  still  hanging  about  him,  or 
the  smart  and  wide-awake  trooper  of 
four  or  five  years'  service,  or  the 
weather-beaten  old  sergeant,  all  bronse 
and  wrinkles,  with  his  grisaled  mou- 
stache, bis  scrap  of  red  ribbon,  his 
tough  yarns  and  bis  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  shrewdness,  his  lingering 
prejudices  against  English  and  Ger- 
mans, and  his  religions  veneration  of 
Napoleon  the  Great.  We  believe  M. 
de  Castellanc  wonld  be  successful  in 
portraiture  of  French  military  char- 
acter and  eccentricities,  and  we  regret 
he  has  been  so  sparing  of  it.    Here 
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and  there  we  find  a  characteristic  bit  perambulated  his  beat,  a  bush  or 
of  camp-life,  or  a  pleasant  sketch  bj  dwarf  palm.  It  was  open  his  right 
the  watch-fire.  hood.  A  minute  afterwards  the  bush 
"During  our  marches,  we  were  liad  changed  its  place,  and  stood  npon 
never  weary  of  admiring  the  con-  his  left.  This  struck  tlie  sentry  as 
stancy  of  the  infantry- man,  so  heavily  looking  tike  mischief.  He  took  no 
loaded  that,  in  mockery  of  himself,  he  notice,  but  fjuietly  cocked  his  musket 
has  taken  the  surname  of  the  Soldat-  and  continued  bis  walk.  The  hash 
ehamtna.  It  was  really  wonderful  to  continued  to  change  its  place,  gaining 
see  them  make  those  long  marches,  ground  little  by  little  ;  suddenly  it 
under  a  burning  sun,  across  frightful  made  a  rapid  advance,  and  a  Kabyle, 
mountains,  always  gay  and  cheerful,  dagger  in  band,  sprang  upon  the 
and  amusing  themselves  with  the  soldier ;  but  the  soldier  received  him 
merest  trifle.  .  .  .  It  la  on  their  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  The 
arrival  at  the  bivouac  that  their  indue-  thrust  was  mortal,  and  the  living  bush 
try  is  displayed  to  the  greatest  advsn-  rose  no  more."  The  Kabjlea  might 
tage.  Pause  beside  this  little  tent,  and  have  taken  icssous  from  the  Thngs  of 
watch  the  chief  of  the  squad  ;  they  India  and  the  Red  men  of  North 
bring  him  crabs,  tortoises,  water  ser-  America.  On  a  large  scale,  as  well  as 
pentB,  all  manner  of  creatures  that  in  petty  details,  stratagem  was  a  pro- 
nave  no  name,  bat  a  flavour,  and  roincnt  feature  of  tho  war  in  Africa, 
which  experience  teaches  may  be  Beneath  tin;  ipaniMI  MM  of  one  of 
eaten  without  danger.  Or  they  bring  the  Arab  allies  of  the  French,  M.  de 
a  mess-kettle  full  of  bullock's  blood.  CastelLme  listened  one  evening,  in  an 
Thrice  boiled  and  suffered  to  grow  atmosphere  fragrant  with  the  vapours 
cold,  bullock's  blood  forms  a  sort  of  of  pipes  and  collie,  10  the  extempore 
black  cheese.  Spread  npon  biscuit,  stanzas  of  a  native  poet.  When  the 
with  a  little  salt,  this  is  tolerable  improvisatorc  had  come  to  an  end, 
food,  and  a  preciona  resource  for  and  had  received  his  tribute  of  praise, 
famished  stomachs."  In  presence  of  an  old  sergeant  of  the  Spahis  of 
such  messes  as  these,  it  is  easy  to  Orleansvillo  narrated  the  death  of  the 
mi'li  r.<!;, mi  the  popularity  of  a  general  Aga  of  Ouarsenis. 
who,  like  Changamier, classed  a  greasy  "  It  was  on  the  20th  July  of  this 
havresuck  amongst  a  soldier's  first  year,"  he  said ;  "  Hadj  Hamet  had 
necessaries,  and  rarely  allowed  his  gone,  with  his  pimm  *  and  twenty 
men  to  lack  niuttun,  of  either  Arab  or  Spahis,  to  seek  at  Hazoaua  the  be- 
Kabyle  growth.  For  the  loss  of  tbeir  trothed  of  his  son.  His  heart  was 
flocks  and  herds  the  natives  retaliated,  joyful,  and  happiness  reigned  around 
when  opportunity  offered,  by  the  theft  liim,  when  tho  young  girl  was  de- 
of  French  horses.  "In  the  night  we  livered  to  him.  After  a  night  of 
had  an  alarm  ;  we  were  in  a  friendly  ri-joicing,  the  escort  set  out.  On  ar- 
district,  bnt  our  friends  were  not  the  riving  at  Oued-Meroni,  we  saw  at  a 
less  arrant  thieves.  Two  horses  were  distance  a  goum  of  Arabs.  Had) 
taken  away.  According  to  their  ens-  Hamet  thought  it  was  the  Aga  of  the 
torn,  some  bold  fellows,  stark  nuked  Slk-lms,  advancing  with  his  horsemen 
and  wall  anointed  with  grease,  so  as  to  perform  the  fantiuin  before  the 
to  slip  through  detaining  lingers,  bride,  and  at  a  sign  from  him  his  fol- 
glidcd  between  the  tents,  crawling  lowers  formed  in  two  lines,  to  give  the 
like  snakes.  On  coming  to  two  fine  at  rangers  free  passage.  The  troop 
horses,  they  cot  the  thongs  that  came  up  at  a  gallop,  dashed  iu  between 
shackled  them,  jumped  on  their  backs,  the  double  row  of  horsemen,  and  then, 
and  were  off  at  a  gallop,  clearing  alt  turning  right  and  left,  sent  a  volley 
obstacles  and  crouched  upon  the  into  their  fnces.  It  was  Boo  Masa  in 
animals'  necks  to  moid  the  bullets  of  person.  Thus  unexpectedly  attacked, 
the  advanced  sentries.  A  few  hours  the  goam  broke  and  tied  ;  the  Spahis 
later,  another  of  these  gentry  was  less  alone  stood  by  old  Hadj  Hamet,  who 
fortunate.  The  soldier  on  stuard  over  defended  his  daughter  n  11  tl L  loss  of 
the  piled    mnskets,  remarked,   as  he  blood,    which    already   flowed    from 
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several  wounds,  left  him  no  longer 
strength.  At  last  he  fell  dead.  Of  the 
twenty  Spahis,  ten  had  fallen ;  all  was 
over;  the  other  ten  cat  their  way 
through,  and  reached  Orleansville." 

Formidable  as  many  of  the  Arabs 
are— owing  to  their  excellent  horse- 
manship and  skill  in  arms—in  single- 
handed  conflicts,  in  large  bodies  they 
rarely  await  the  charge  even  of  far 
inferior  numbers  of  disciplined  cavalry. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Cheliff  and 
the  Mina,  on  an  October  day  in  1845, 
two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under 
Colonel  Tartas,  were  in  quest  of  the 
aforesaid  Bou  Maza,  who  had  been 
committing  razzias  upon  tribes  friend- 
ly to  the  French.  Reinforced  by  a 
native  ally,  Sidi-el-Aribi,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  horsemen,  and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  load  of  four  days1  rations  for 
man  and  horse,  they  pressed  on  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  on  surmounting  a 
ridge  of  ground,  beheld,  "  numerous  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  the  hostile 
Arabs  firmly  waiting  our  attack.  In 
the  centre  floated  an  immense  green 
banner,  and  the  wings,  forming  a 
horse  shoe,  seemed  ready  to  enclose 
us.  "  Walk  I"  cried  Colonel  Tartas, 
and  we  advanced  at  a  walk,  sabre  in 
scabbard.  In  his  loud  parade-voice, 
the  colonel  then  gave  his  orders,  and 
the  squadrons  formed  front,  each 
keeping  a  division  in  reserve  Be- 
tween the  two  squadrons  marched  the 
colonel  and  his  standard  ;  at  his  side 
was  Sidi-el-Aribi ;  behind  him  a  little 
escort ;  on  our  flanks,  the  handful  of 
Arab  horse.  u  Where  is  the  rallying 
place  ?  "  asked  the  adjutant.  u  Be- 
hind the  enemy,  ronnd  my  standard," 
replied  the  colonel;  and  then,  con- 
nected as  by  a  chain,  the  squadrons 
broke  into  a  trot,  with  sabres  still 
sheathed.  At  musket -shot  distance, 
44 Draw  swords !"  shouted  the  colonel; 
and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  sabres 
were  drawn  as  by  one  hand.  A 
hundred  paces  further  we  changed  to 
a  gallop,  still  in  line  like  a  wall. 
Suddenly,  on  beholding  this  hurricane 
of  iron,  so  calm  and  so  strong,  advan- 
cing towards  them,  our  innumerable 
foe  hesitated ;  a  dull  noise,  like  the 
sound  of  the  waves  in  a  storm,  arose 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude.    They 


crowded  together,  wavered  to  and  fro, 
and  suddenly  disappeared  like  dost 
before  the  gale.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  drew  bridle.  A  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  on  the  ground ;  and 
our  Arab  allies,  punning  the  fugitives, 
secured  much  spoil.  As  for  us,  with- 
out hospital  train,  without  troops  to 
support  us,  at  three  leagues  and  a 
half  from  all  assistance,  the  least 
hesitation  would  have  been  perdition. 
Coolness  and  audacity  had  saved  us ; 
and  there,  where  our  only  hope  was  a 
glorious  death,  we  obtained  a  triumph. 

44  Pressing  round  Colonel  Tartas, 
near  his  standard,  which  two  balls 
had  rent,  all  these  men  of  great 
fen/,*  all  these  bronze-complexJoned 
Arab  chiefs,  their  eyes  lighted  up  by 
the  excitement  of  the  fight,  thanked 
him  as  their  saviour.  At  their  bead, 
Sidi-el-Aribi,  with  that  majestic 
dignity  which  never  deserted  him, 
lavished  expressions  of  gratitude 
upon  the  colonel;  whilst  around  them, 
like  a  frame  to  the  picture,  the  foam- 
ing horses,  the  dragoons  leaning  on 
their  saddles,  the  arms  and  floating 
garments  of  the  Arabs,  the  heads 
which  some  of  them  had  fastened  to 
their  saddle-bows,  and  a  nameless 
something  in  the  air  which  told  of 
victory,  combined  to  give  to  the  scene 
somewhat  of  the  noble  and  savage 
grandeur  of  primitive  times." 

We  will  not  contrast  with  the  pic- 
ture  thus  vividly  painted  by  M.  de 
Castellane,  the  less  romantic  episodes 
of  grubbing  for  silos,  (buried  stores  of 
corn,)  driving  cattle,  or  smoking  un- 
fortunate Arab  families  out  of  their 
caves  of  refuge.  Of  all  these  matters 
the  chasseur  speaks,  if  not  altogether 
admiringly,  yet  as  necessities  of  that 
war,  and  stands  forth  with  plausible 
sophisms  in  defence  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  razzia  system.  We  did  not 
take  up  his  sketches  with  disputations 
intentions,  and  are  quite  content  with 
the  interest  and  amusement  we  have 
extracted  from  them,  without  attempt- 
ing to  drive  their  author  from  positions 
which,  we  suspect,  he  would  find  it 
as  difficult  to  defend  as  the  Arabs  did 
to  maintain  those  assailed  by  the 
gallant  charges  of  the  African  Chas- 
seurs. 


*  The  Arab  term  for  men  of  high  family. 
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"No,  Westwood,"  said  I,  "it  can't  were  cither  in  chaio  of  tier  toward 
be  the  right  one— nor  any  of  these,  Bombay,  or  off  on  our  own  coarse 
indeed !"  And  on  looting  at  the  again.  Now,  on  the  one  band,  no- 
chart,  which  was  one  not  meant  for  thing  conld  lit  better  for  the  said  ruu- 
nnything  lint  navigation  in  open  away  seheme  of  Ilarry  Foster's ;  and 
water,  with  the  channels  laid  down  on  the  other  baud,  nothing  would  have 
clearly  enough,  but  evidently  rather  pleased  me  more,  and  greatly  cased 
off-hand  as  to  the  islands,  Jones  him-  my  mind  too,  than  to  catch  fiim  and 
self  seamed  to  get  uncertain  about  the  his  chums  on  their  spree  ashore.  The 
matter;  partly  owing  to  the  short  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  began  to  have 
glimpse  he'd  had  of  the  other  chart,  tnydonbts  of  Jones  again,  He  was  the 
and  partly  to  its  being,  as  he  thought,  only  man  that  could  put  us  on  the 
an  old  one  made  for  a  purpose,  by  a  right  scent ;  yet  bo  seemed  either  to 
hand  that  knew  the  islands  well,  have  lost  it,  or  to  have  something 
After  two  or  three  days' sail,  we  were  creeping  on  his  mind  that  made  him 
getting  into  the  thick  of  the  Maldives,  unwilling  to  carry  it  out.  "  Mr 
where  the  reefs  and  sand-banks  Jones,"  said  I,  aa  the  schooner  was 
stretching  out  on  every  side,  and  be-  hove  to,  and  he  stood  musing  gloomily 
ginning  to  lap  in  upon  each  other,  by  the  binnacle,  with  a  glance  now 
made  it  more  and  more  dangerous  and  then  in  at  the  compass,  and  out 
work;  but  at  any  rale  the  islands  at  the  chart  again, ''if  you're  at  a  loss 
wo  saw  were  either  very  small,  or  now,  sir,  jnst  say— and  I  shall  try  my 
else  low  and  muddy-like,  with  a  few  own  hand  for  want  of  better !"  "  No, 
scrubby* looking  cocoas  npon  them.  Lieutenant  Collins]"  answered  bo 
tike  bulrnshes  growing  out  of  a  marsh,  ■inddenly,  in  a  husky  voice— "  no,  air, 
No  runaway  sailors  would  ever  thiok  that's  not  it,  but— God  help  me !  no, 
of  taking  up  their  quarters  hereabouts,  there's  no  use  standing  against  fair, 
even  If  wc  hadn't  canght  sight  of  n  I  see.  Whatever  it  costs  me, Mr  Col- 
smoke  now  and  then,  and  once  of  lins,"  he  went  on,  firmly,  -L  I'm  with 
some  native  craft  with  a  coupie  of  you  to  the  end  of  it;  but—  them  w 
brown  mat-sails  and  an  out-rigger,  something  horrible  about  all  this !'' 
that  showed  Hie  dn.-ii rs  lii-rcnwuy  to  "  How  !  what  do  you  mean?"  said  I, 
have  people  about  them.  Besides  startled  by  the  difference  in  his  man- 
there  was  no  pretext  any  Indiamnn  nor,  and  the  quiver  of  his  lip.  "  Oh," 
conld  have  for  steering  near  enough  to  said  he,  "as  for  the  present  mailer, 
such  a  jungle  of  mud  and  water,  to  there  may  he  nothing  mure  in  it  than 
give  a  boat  the  chance  of  making  to-  what  I  heard  on  the  ship's  boom 
wards  it  with  any  certainty.  I  saw  yonder,  Tho  truth  is,  I  didn't  know 
at  once  that  the  spot  In  question  at  lirst  but  this  cluster  here  might 
must  lie  tolerably  for  the  course  of  have  been  the  one— though  I  see  now 
a  ship  to  western  India,  otherwise  thcru  is  only  one  island  in  the  itliulc 
they  wouldn't  have  appeared  so  sure  chain  that  can  answer  the  description, 
Of  their  mark  as  Jones  said  they  did.  and  that  is  not  here."  With  that  ho 
All  this,  at  tho  same  time,  kept  me  pointed  to  another  piece  of  the  chart, 
the  more  bent  on  searching  the  mat-  showing  no  more  than  a  few  spots 
tor  out  ere  I  did  aught  else,  seeing  upon  the  paper,  not  to  speak  of  shades 
that  in  fact  the  Indiamnn'*  attempt  in  It  standing  Tor  reefs  and  shoals, 
to  get  rid  of  the  schooner  was  the  towards  the  "Head"  of  the  Maldives; 
very  thing  likely  to  bring  ber  ou  this  one  spot  lying  away  fVom  the  ri'St, 
track  ;  fancying,  as  she  wonld,  that  we  with  the  single  name  of  Minic.y  for 
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them  all.  I  asked  him  hastily  enough 
what  it  was  called,  and  all  about  it, 
for  the  whole  affair  made  me  more 
and  more  uneasy ;  but  on  this  point 
Jones  seemed  inclined  to  keep  close, 
plainly  not  liking  the  topic,  except 
that  I  found  it  went  by  several  names, 
one  of  which  I  had  heard  before,  my- 
self— White- water  Island.  About  the 
time  I  was  a  boy  in  a  merchantman's 
forecastle,  'twas  a  sort  of  floating 
yarn  amongst  some  seamen,  this 
White-water  Island,  I  remembered  ; 
bnt  I  never  met  with  a  man  that 
had  seen  it,  every  one  having  had  it 
from  a  shipmate  last  voyage,  though 
a  terrible  place  it  had  been,  by  all 
accounts,  without  one's  knowing  ex- 
actly where  it  was.  One  craft  of 
some  kind  had  gone  to  find  ont  a 
treasure  that  was  buried  in  it,  and 
she  never  was  heard  of  more ;  a  man 
took  a  fancy  to  live  ashore  in  it,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  ho  went  mad ; 
while  the  reason  there  were  no  u  na- 
tives" was  owing  to  the  dreadful 
nature  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  was  as  beautiful  as  a  garden.  The 
right  name,  however,  according  to 
Jones,  was  Incoo.  "  There's  no  good 
in  blinding  one's  self  to  it,  Mr  Col- 
lins," he  went  on — u  that's  the  island 
the  men  meant ;  only  their  chart  set 
me  wrong  owing  to  the  greater  size  of 
it — you  had  better  beat  ont  of  this  at 
once,  and  keep  up  for  the  eight- 
degrees  channel  there." 

We  were  in  open  sea  again,  out  of 
sight  of  land  from  the  mast-head, 
steering  for  somewhere  about  north- 
north-east,  with  a  very  light  breeze 
from  nearly  the  monsoon  quarter,  and 
sometimes  a  flying  squall,  sometimes 
no  more  than  a  black  pour  of  rain, 
that  left  it  hotter  than  before.  The 
clear  deep  blue  of  the  Indian  ocean 
got  to  a  sickly  heavy  sort  of  dead 
colour  towards  noon,  like  the  bottoms 
of  old  bottles,  and  still  we  were 
standing  on  without  signs  of  land, 
when,  almost  all  at  once,  I  noticed 
the  water  in  the  shadow  of  the 
schooner  had  a  brown  coffee- like  tint 
I  had  never  exactly  seen  hitherto; 
indeed,  by  the  afternoon,  it  was  the 
same  hue  to  the  very  horizon,  with  a 
clean  seaboard  on  all  sides.  I  had 
the  deep-sea  lead-line  hove  at  length, 
and  found  no  soundings  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms;  there  was 


neither  land  nor  river,  I  knew,  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  coast  of  Arabia;  as  for  current, 
no  trial  I  could  think  of  showed  any ; 
and  there  were  now  and  then  patches 
of  small  glittering  sea-jellies  and  sea- 
lice  to  be  seen  amongst  a  stalk  or  two 
of  weed  on  the  soft  heave  of  the 
water,  going  the  way  of  the  breeze. 
A  dozen  or  so  of  Portuguese  men-of- 
war,  as  they  call  them,  held  across 
our  bows  one  time ;  little  pink 
blubbers,  with  their  long  shining  roots 
seen  hanging  down  in  the  clear  of  the 
surface,  and  their  little  bine  gauze 
sails  with  the  light  through  them, 
ribbed  like  leaves  of  trees,  as  they 
kept  before  the  wind.  Westwood 
and  I  both  fancied  we  could  feel  a 
queer  sulphury  smell  as  we  leant  over 
the  side,  when  a  surge  came  along 
the  bends.  Not  a  single  fish  was  to  bo 
seen  about  us,  either,  except  the  long 
big  black- fish  that  rose  one  after  the 
other  at  a  distance,  as  the  wind  got 
lighter.  One  while  you  heard  them 
groaning  and  gasping  in  the  half- 
calm,  as  if  it  were  the  breathing  of 
the  sea  far  and  wide  every  time  it 
swelled ;  another,  one  saw  them  in  a 
cluster  of  black  points  against  the 
bright  sky-line,  like  so  many  different- 
shaped  rocks  with  the  foam  round 
them,  or  a  lot  of  long-boats  floating 
bottom  up,  with  their  back-horns  for 
humps  on  the  keel.  As  for  Jones, 
he  looked  graver  and  graver,  till  all 
of  a  sudden  we  saw  him  go  below ; 
but  after  a  little  he  came  np  with  an 
almanac  in  his  hand,  and  his  finger 
fixed  where  the  time  of  the  next  new 
moon  was  given,  as  I  found  when  I 
took  it  from  him,  for  he  seemed  not 
inclined  to  speak.  u  Why,  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  thing?"  I  said; 
"  we  are  heading  fair  for  the  Minicoy 
cluster,  I  think."  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
he ;  "  if  one  needed  anything  to  prove 
that,  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  sea — 
at  this  season,  I  knew  how  it  would 
turn  out."  "Well,  that's  what  I 
can't  understand,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I ; 
"  the  water  seems  as  deep  as  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  thrice  overl"  "Do  yon 
not  know  then,  sir,  why  that  island 
is  called — what  it  is?"  was  the  an- 
swer,—" but  wait— wait— till  mgktr 
and  with  that  Jones  turned  round  to 
the  bulwarks,  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
rail.    In  the  mean  time,  Jacobs  and 
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some  or  the  men  had  drawn  a  backet  charge.  There  was  nothing  In  sight, 
of  water,  which  we  noticed  them  sail  or  land;  indeed,  the  queer  dark- 
tasting.  A  pannikin  full  of  it  was  brown  tint  of  the  horizon  showed 
handed  along  to  the  quarter-deck,  strongly  against  the  sky,  as  if  it  had 
and  the  taste  struck  yon  at  once,  been  the  mahogany  of  the  capstan- 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  well-known  head  inside  its  brass  rim  ;  the  night 
briny  twang  of  real  bine-water,  and  was  clondy,  with  a  light  breeze,  and 
instead  of  that  a  smack  as  it  were  of  though  the  stars  came  out,  I  expected 
iron,  though  it  was  aa  clear  as  crystal,  it  to  get  pretty  dark.  As  I  went 
Every  one  bad  a  trial  of  it  but  Jones  down  the  companion,  1  heard  nothing 
himself:  indeed,  he  never  once  looked  but  the  light  wash  of  the  water  from 
round,  till  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  her  bows,  and  the  look-out  stepping 
pour  the  tin  of  water  into  a  glass  and  slowly  about  betwixt  her  knight- 
hold  it  with  my  band  over  it  inside  heads  on  the  forecastle;  while  it  struck. 
the  shade  of  the  binnacle,  when  I  nie  the  smooth  face  of  the  sea  seemed 
thought  I  made  oat  little  specks  and  to  show  wonderfully  distinct  into  the 
sparks  shooting  and  twisting  abont  in  dusk,  the  completer  it  got,  aa  If  a  sort 
it,  as  if  the  water  had  a  mo  '  •«••■■  -  -  -■  - 
itself;  then  it  seemed  to  sink 
bottom,  and  all  was  qniet.  J  nit  then  through  all,  and  Tom  and  1  sat  for 
I  looked  up  and  caught  Jones's  scared  I  didn't  know  how  long,  trying 
restless  sort  of  glance,  aa  if  he  were  to  settle  our  differences  on  the 
uneasy.  There  was  a  strange  life  in  main  point— alioiil  the  Seriugapatam, 
that  man's  bruin,  I  fell,  that  uone  of  course,  and  which  way  she  was 
could  see  into;  but  owing  as  it  plainly  likely  to  be  gone.  Tom  plumed  liim- 
was  to  something  far  away  from  the  self  mightily  on  his  common-Mow 
present  matter,  I  knew  it  wag  best  to  view  of  a  thing,  and  having  by  this 
let  him  alone.  In  fact,  his  doing  aa  be  lime  got  back  a  good  deal  of  bis 
did  showed  well  enough  be  meant  cheerfulness,  be  and  Mr  Rollock 
fair  by  ourselves.  Nothing  on  earth  almost  laughed  me  over  to  his  line  of 
ever  gave  mo  more  (he  notion  of  a  thinking. 

wreck  in  a  ninn,  than  the  kind  of  gaze  We  agreed  that  the  ship  must  be  at 
out  of  Jones's  two  eyes,  when  he'd  present  edging  up  on  one  eideor  other 
torn  to  the  light  and  look  at  yon,  of  the  Maldives,  but  both  of  them 
half  keen,  fault  shrinking,  like  a  man  thought  the  less  we  hsd  to  Bay  to  her 
that  both  felt  himself  above  you,  and  the  better.  "I  say,  though,"  ex- 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  you'd  got  him  claimed  the  rianter,  whose  face  was 
under  yon.  I'm  blessed  if  I  didn't  turned  the  opposite  way  to  out*, 
trust  him  more  because  ho  had  boon  "I'd  no  idea  it  was  moonlight!" 
too  desperate  a  character  in  bis  deeds  " MTrrrHgfH ' — »*■""'■  no  moon  till 
beforehand  to  tiun  his  mind  to  little  morning."  I  said.  "Look  Into  th« 
ones  now,  than  for  anything  good  stern-cabin  there,  then!"  said  Rol- 
In  him;  being  one  of  tbose  fellows  lock;  am!  I  turned  round,  peeing 
that  work  their  way  from  one  port  to  into  the  door  or  the  after-cabin, 
another  in  ships'  forecastles,  and  get  where,  lo  my  no  small  surprise,  there 
drunk  ashore,  though,  all  the  time,  was  a  bright  white  glare  through  tho 
you'd  say  there  wasn't  one  aboard  little  square  atmi-light,  gleaming  on 
with  them,  from  the  skipper  to  the  the  rim  of  the  sill,  and  seemingly  off 
chaplain,  knew  as  much  or  bad  Hown  both  tho  air  and  the  water  beyond. 
as  high  some  time.  Some  day  at  sea  Quite  confounded,  as  well  an  wonder- 
the  bands  are  pi|ied  round  the  grating,  iog  what  Smiling  could  be  about,  I 
hats  off,  and  the  prayer-book  rigged,  hurrird  up  the  companion,  the  l'lantcr 
—down  goeh  ".l«rk  Jones"  with  a  and  West  wood  bard  at  my  heels. 
plash  and  ■  Imhblu  to  hie  namesake,  For  so  long  as  I  had  kept  at  sea, 
old  "Dary."  and  yon  bear  no  more  and  a  good  many  different  latitudes  I 
of  him  1  had  been  into— yet  1  must  say  I  netrr 
Well,  jnat  after  sundown,  aa  the  in  my  life  before  saw  such  a  itrnnge 
dnsk  came  on,  Wvvtwcud  and  I  left  sight  as  broke  on  us  the  instant  we 
the  deck  to  go  down  to  supper  with  tint  oar  heads  outof  the  boob? -hatch, 
the  Planter,  the  midshipman  bring  in  fr»h  from  the  lamp-light  lo  tho  cabin. 
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Indeed,  I  can't  bat  own  to  my  first 
feeling  being  frigbt ;  for  what  it  was  I 
couldn't  understand,  unless  we  were 
got  into  a  quarter  of  the  world  where 
things  weren't  natural.  There  were 
a  few  stray  clouds  in  the  sky,  scatter- 
ed away  ahead,  and  clearing  eastward 
to  settle  along  before  the  breeze ;  all 
aloft  of  ns,  high  over  the  sharp  dark 
edge  of  the  sails  and  gaffe,  the  air 
seemed  to  open  away  out  pale  and 
glimmering  like  a  reflection  in  the  ice ; 
all  round  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stars  weakening  and  weakeuing  to- 
ward the  horizon.  But  the  water  itself 
— that  was  the  sight  that  bewildered 
one !  On  every  side  the  whole  sea 
lay  spread  out  smooth,  and  as  white 
as  snow — you  couldn't  fancy  how 
wide  it  might  stretch  away  astern  or 
on  our  lee-beam,  for  not  a  mark  of 
horizon  was  to  be  seen,  save  on  the 
northwest,  where  you  made  it  out, 
owing  to  the  sky  there  being  actually 
darker  than  the  sea — but  all  the  time 
the  wide  face  of  it  was  of  a  dead 
ghastly  paleness,  washing  with  a  swell 
like  milk  to  our  black  counter  as  we 
forged  ahead.  It  wasn't  that  it  shone 
in  the  least  like  blue  water  at  night 
in  the  ordinary  tropics — by  Jove ! 
that  would  have  been  a  comfort— but 
you'd  have  thought  there  was  a  wind- 
ing-sheet laid  over  all,  or  we  were 
standing  across  a  level  country  cover- 
ed with  snow — only  when  I  stood  up, 
and  watched  the  bows,  there  was  a 
faint  hissing  sparkle  to  be  seen  in  the 
ripple's  edge,  that  first  brought  me  to 
myself.  The  Lascars  had  woke  up 
where  they  lay  about  the  caboose,  and 
were  cowering  together  for  theer 
terror ;  the  men  standing,  each  one  in 
his  place,  and  looking ;  while  Jones, 
who  had  relieved  the  midshipman, 
leant  by  himself  with  his  head  on  the 
capstan,  as  if  to  keep  out  the  sight  of 
it  all:  the  schooner's  whole  dusky 
length,  in  fact,  with  every  black  figure 
on  her  decks,  and  her  shape  up  to  the 
lightest  stick  or  rope  of  her  aloft,  ap- 
pearing strange  enough,  in  the  midst 
of  the  broad  white  glare,  to  daunt 
any  one  that  wasn't  acquainted  with 
the  thing.  u  Mr  Jones,"  said  I  quickly, 
on  going  up  to  him,  "  what  the  devil 
is  this?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  be- 
gin to  believe  in  witchcraft  or  some- 
thing. Where  are  we  getting  to  V" 
Nothing,  nothing,  sir,"  said  he,  lift- 
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ing  his  head;  " 'tis  natural  enough  j 
only  the  milk  sea,  as  they  call  it — the 
white  water,  sir,  that  comes  down 
twice  a-year  hereabouts  from  God 
knows  where — you  only  see  it  so  at — 
at  night!"  u  Oh,  then,  according  to 
that,"  I  said,  u  wo  shan't  be  long  of 
sighting  your  island.  I  suppose?" 
41  No,"  said  he,  "  if  the  breeze  fresh- 
ens at  all,  keeping  our  present  coarse, 
the  masthead  ought  to  hail  it  in  two 
or  three  hours ;  bnt  God  knows,  Lieu- 
tenant Collins,  natural  though  the 
sight  is,  there's  something  a  man  can't 
get  rid  of,  especially  if  "—He  stood 
up,  walked  to  the  side,  and  kept  facing 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  awful-look- 
ing sea,  as  it  were  till  it  seemed  to 
blind  him.  "  I  tell  yon  what,  sir," 
said  he  slowly,  u  if  that  water  had  any 
use,  a  priest  would  say,  'twas  sent  to 
wash  that  same  island  clean  of  what's 
been  done  on  it ;  but  it  couldn't,  Mr 
Collins,  it  couldn't,  till  the  day  of 
judgment!"  lie  leant  over  till  his 
dark  face  and  his  shoulders,  to  my 
notion,  made  the  milk-white  surge 
that  stole  up  to  the  schooner's  bends 
take  a  whiter  look.  u  If  that  water 
could  wash  we,  now,"  muttered  he, 
u  ay,  if  it  could  only  take  the  soul  oat 
of  me,  curse  me,  but  I'd  go  down, 
down  this  moment  to  the  bottom !  " 
With  that  he  gave  a  sudden  move 
that  made  me  catch  him  by  the  arm. 
"  No,  no,  Mr  Collins,"  said  he,  tam- 
ing round ;  "the  truth  is,  I  mean  to 
go  through  with  it :  by  G — ,  I'll  let  it 
carry  me  where  I'm  bound  for !  D — n 
it,  wasn't  I  born  without  asking  my 
leave,  and  I'll  kick  the  backet  the 
same  way,  if  it  was  on  a  blasted  dung- 
hill I "  u  Come,  come,  Mr  Jones,1' 
said  I,  in  a  soothing  sort  of  way,  "  go 
below  for  a  little,  and  sleep ;  when  we 
hail  the  land,  I'll  have  yon  called." 
"  I'd  rather  not,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
quietly  ;  "  the  truth  is,  it  strikes  me 
there's  something  strange  in  my  hap- 
pening to  be  aboard  here,  at  this  par- 
ticular season,  too ;  and  see  that  same 
island,  now,  I  must !  It's  fate,  Lieu- 
tenant Collins,"  added  he ;  u  and  I 
must  say,  I  think  it's  the  more  likely 
something  may  turn  out  there.  Either 
you'll  see  that  ship,  or  the  men,  or 
else  ril  be  there  myself,  in  some  way 
or  other ! " 

Now  there  was  something  in  all  this 
that  began  at  moments  quite  to  be- 
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wilder  one,  the  more  excited  the  state 
was  it  put  you  hi.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  push  on,  and  see  what 
might  come  of  it.  Indeed,  the  weather 
favoured  us  better  on  our  present 
course  than  on  any  other ;  and  I  felt, 
if  I  didn't  keep  active,  I  should  go  dis- 
tracted. 'Twas  almost  as  if  what 
Jones  said  had  a  truth  in  it,  and  a 
sort  of  a  power  beyond  one  were  draw- 
iug  the  schooner  the  way  she  steered ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
every  little  while  somewhat  new  in 
the  extraordinary  looks  of  things  to 
hold  you  anxious.  Even  a  flying 
touch  of  a  squall  we  had  about  mid- 
night didn't  the  least  do  away  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  water  all  around: 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  dark  cloud 
crept  down  upon  us,  widening  on  both 
sides  like  smoke,  the  face  of  the  sea 
seemed  to  whiten  and  whiten,  casting 
up  a  ghastly  gleam  across  the  cloud, 
with  its  ripples  frothing  and  creaming; 
till,  not  knowing  how  things  might  go 
hereabouts,  you  almost  expected  the 
first  rush  of  the  wind  to  send  it  all  in 
a  flame  to  our  mastheads.  Then  np  she 
rose  on  a  surge  like  a  snow-drift,  and 
off  we  drove  heeling  over  to  it,  gaffs 
lowered  and  canvass  down,  everything 
lost  sight  of,  save  the  white  sea  heaving 
up  against  the  mist ;  while  the  clear* 
coloured  plash  of  it  through  our  wea- 
ther bulwarks  showed  it  was  water 
sure  enough.  The  squall  went  off  to 
leeward,  however,  the  rain  hissing 
like  ink  into  the  swell  it  left,  and  spot- 
ting it  all* over  till  the  last  drops 
seemed  to  sink  in  millions  of  separate 
sparkles  as  far  as  you  could  see.  The 
schooner  rose  from  one  heave  to  an- 
other to  an  even  keel  on  the  smooth 
length  of  it,  hoisting  her  spanking 
gaffs,  hauling  aft  the  sheets,  and  slip- 
ping ahead  once  more  to  a  breeze  fed 
by  the  rain.  As  the  sky  cleared,  the 
dead  white  glare  the  water  sent  np 
into  it  was  such,  yon  didn't  know  the 
one  from  the  other  toward  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  in  the  midst  there  was  only 
the  smooth  faint  surface,  brushing 
whiter  with  the  breeze,  as  if  it  was 
nothing  else  kept  it  from  going  ont  of 
sight ;  with  a  few  streaky  clouds  tam- 
ing themselves  ont  like  wool  in  a  eon- 
fused  rift  of  the  air  aloft ;  the  schooner 
walkiug  in  it  without  ever  a  glimpse 
of  a  shadow  on  one  side  or  another ; 
while,  as  for  seeing  a  sail  on  thehori- 
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zon,  you  might  as  well  have  looked 
for  a  shred  of  paper.  It  wasn't  light, 
neither,  nor  was  it  haze ;  nothing  bnt 
a  dead  colour  off  the  very  sea's  face — 
for  the  schooner  rose  and  plunged 
without  letting  you  see  a  hair's- breadth 
of  her  draught  below  the  water-line. 
Every  man  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  it 
were  all  some  kind  of  a  dream,  and 
none  the  less  when  suddenly  we  were 
right  upon  a  long  patch  of  black  stripes 
winding  away  through  the  white,  like 
so  many  sea-serpents  come  np  to 
breathe,  with  both  ends  of  them  lost 
in  the  faintness.  Nobody  stirred,  or 
said,  "  Look-out ;"  stripe  after  stripe 
she  went  slipping  through  them  as  if 
they'd  been  ghosts,  without  a  word 
or  an  extra  turn  of  the  wheel.  I  dare- 
say, if  we  had  commenced  to  rise  in 
the  air,  every  man  would  have  held 
on  like  grim  death,  but  he  wouldn't 
have  wondered  much;  'twas  just, 
u  whatever  might  happen  to  please 
them  as  had  the  managing  of  it," 
which  was  Jacob's  observation  when 
we  talked  of  it  after. 

Mr  Snellings  was  the  only  one  that 
ventured  to  pass  a  joke ;  when  Jones, 
who  I  thought  was  ont  of  hearing, 
looked  at  the  reefer  with  such  a  fierce 
glance,  and  so  scornful  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  couldn't  help  connecting 
what  happened  the  very  next  moment 
with  it  —  for  without  the  slightest 
warning,  both  of  us  were  flung  to  lee- 
ward, and  Snelling  pitched  into  the 
scuppers,  as  a  hnge  rolling  ridge  of  the 
white  water  came  down  npon  our 
beam;  while  the  schooner  broached  to 
in  the  wind,  floundering  on  the  swell 
with  her  sails  aback.  Had  the  breeze 
been  stronger,  I  think  it  would  have 
fairly  swamped  us  with  the  sternway 
she  had ;  and  heave  after  heave  swell- 
ed glaring  and  weltering  out  of  the 
pale  blind  sky,  till  our  decks  swam 
with  light  in  the  dusk  under  the  bul- 
warks, and  about  the  dark  mouths  of 
the  hatchways.  Just  as  suddenly  the 
rollers  seemed  to  sink  in  the  smooth  of 
the  sea,  and  at  last  we  payed  off  with 
the  breeze  as  before,  at  the  cost  of  a 
good  fright  and  a  famous  ducking. 
Two  or  wee  times  in  the  course  of  the 
middle  watch  did  this  happen,  except 
that  we  were  taken  less  by  surprise, 
and  had  the  hatches  closed,  with  every 
rope  ready  to  let  go ;  the  breeze 
strengthening  all  the  time,  and  the 
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same  sort  of  look  continuing  all  round 
and  aloft.* 

About  four  o'clock  or  so,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky  near  where  the 
horizon  ought  to  be,  right  ahead, 
struck  Westwood  and  me  as  stranger 
than  ever ;  owing  to  a  long  lump  of 
shadow,  as  it  were,  lying  northward 
like  the  shape  of  a  bow  or  the  round 
back  of  a  fish  miles  long,  though  it 
softened  off  at  one  end  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  air,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
white  water  broke  past  the  other  like 
the  streaks  of  the  northern  lights  in  a 
frosty  night  toward  the  Pole,  save  for 
the  thin  shadowy  tint  of  it,  and  the 
stars  shining  plainly  through.  I'd 
have  fancied  it  was  high  land ;  when 
suddenly  the  half-moon  was  seen  to 
ooze  like  a  yellow  spot  out  of  the 
shapeless  sort  of  steam  to  eastward, 
like  a  thing  nobody  knew,  shedding  a 
faint  brown  glimmer  far  below  where 
you  hadn't  seen  there  was  water  at 
all.  The  bank  of  shadow  softened 
away  towards  her,  till  in  little  more 
than  five  minutes  the  dark  rippling 
line  of  the  sea  was  made  out,  drawn 
across  the  dusk  as  if  it  had  been  the 
wide  mouth  of  a  frith  in  the  polar  ice, 
opening  far  on  our  weather-bow.  A 
soft  blue  shimmering  tint  stole  out  on 
it  by  contrast,  leaving  the  milk-white 
glare  still  spread  everywhere  else, 
astern,  ahead,  and  on  our  lee-beam, 
into  the  sightless  sky :  'twas  the  old 
bine  water  we  caught  sight  of  once 
more,  with  the  natural  night  and  the 
stars  hanging  over  it ;  and  the  look- 
out aloft  reported  blue  water  stretch- 


ing wide  off  to  the  nor'ard.  There 
was  one  full  hurrah  from  the  seamen 
in  the  bows,  and  they  ran  of  them- 
selves naturally  enough  to  the  ropes, 
standing  by  to  haul  the  schooner  on 
a  wind — to  head  up  for  the  old  salt 
sea,  no  doubt. 

"  Lieutenant  Collins,"  said  Jones, 
in  a  low  voice,  "do  you  mean  to 
steer  for  that  island,  sir?"  "  Yea," 
I  said,  "  certainly,  Mr  Jones — I  shall 
see  this  matter  out,  whatever  the 
upshot  may  be!"  uThen  keep  on, 
sir,"  said  he,  firmly,  "keep  in  the 
white  water — 'tis  your  only  plan  to 
near  it  safely,  sir!"  This  I  didn't 
well  understand ;  but,  by  Jove !  there 
was  so  much  out  of  the  common  way 
hereabouts,  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  follow  his  advice.  Another 
hail  from  aloft,  at  length — "  Some- 
thing black  on  our  lee-bow,  sir— right 
in  the  eye  of  the  white  it  is,  sir!" 
We  were  now  running  fast  down  in 
the  direction  where  there  was  least 
possibility  of  seeing  ahead  at  all, 
although,  in  fact,  the  little  moonshine 
we  had  evidently  began  to  make 
this  puzzling  hue  of  the  surface  leas 
distinct — turning  it  of  a  queer  ashy 
drab,  more  and  more  like  the  brown 
we  noticed  by  day-time;  while  the 
light  seemed  "as  it  were  to  scoop  out 
the  hollow  of  the  sky  aloft,  when  a 
dark  spot  or  two  could  be  observed 
from  the  deck,  dotting  the  milky 
space  over  one  bow — you  couldn't  amy 
whether  in  the  air  or  the  water,  as 
they  hung  blackening  and  growing 
together  before  us  through  below  the 


*  The  description  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  given  by 
Captain  Collins,  surprised  us  as  much  as  the  reality  seems  to  have  done  him.  How* 
erer,  on  consulting  a  seafaring  old  gentleman  of  much  experience  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  informed  that  such  an  appearance  is  periodically  to  be  met  with  for 
some  distance  between  the  Laccadive  and  Maid  ire  inlands,  as  he  had  reason  to  know. 
The  old  Dutch  Captain  Starorinus  al«o  furnisher  an  account  substantially  similar, 
having  particularly  attended  to  the  cause  of  it  in  his  voyage  to  the  Bast  Indies :  it 
reaches  also  to  some  of  the  south-saltern  islands  at  a  great  distance  from  India,  near 
Java— or  at  all  erents  appears  there.  In  the  Atlantic,  Humboldt  says  there  is  a 
part  of  the  sea  always  milky,  although  very  deep,  in  about  57 J  W.  longitude,  and 
the  parallel  of  the  inland  of  Dominica.  <  )f  the  same  nature,  probably,  are  the  im- 
mense olire-green  space*  ami  stripe*  seen  in  blue  water  by  Captain  Scoresby  and 
others,  toward  the  ice  of  the  north  polar  regions. 

The  pale  sea  alluded  to  is  supposed  either  to  more  from  the  shores  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  tht»  gulfs  in  that  coast,  or,  by  some,  to  ari*©  from  sulphureous  marine  ex- 
halations  -  appearing  to  rot  the  bottom*  of  vessel*,  and  to  frighten  the  fish.  Both 
at  the  Laccadires  and  near  Java  it  i«  seen  twice  a-year,  often  with  a  heavy  rolling 
of  the  sea  and  bad  weather.  The  ftnt  time,  at  the  new  moon  in  June,  it  is  called 
by  the  Dutch  the  "  little  white- water ;"  again,  at  the  new  moon  in  August,  the 
great "  wit-water  ;"  by  English  seamen,  generally,  the  milk-sea,  or  the  u  blink." 
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foot  of  the  jib.  Larger  and  larger  it 
loomed  as  we  stood  before  the  breeze, 
till  there  was  no  doubt  we  had  the 
bulk  of  a  small  low  island  not  far  to 
windward  of  us,  a  couple  of  points  or 
thereabouts  on  our  larboard  bow 
when  she  fell  off  a  little — lying  with 
the  ragged  outline  of  it  rising  to  a 
top  near  one  end,  its  shape  stretched 
black  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of  the 
pale  sea ;  while  the  white  water  was 
to  be  seen  taking  close  along  the  edge 
of  the  island,  showing  every  rock  and 
point  of  it  in  the  shadow  from  the 
moon,  till  it  seemed  to  turn  away  all 
of  a  sudden  like  a  current  into  the 
broad  dreamy  glimmer  that  still  lay 
south-eastward.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  island  you  saw  the  dark  sea- 
ripples  flickering  to  the  faint  moon- 
light, and  some  two  or  three  more 
patches  of  flat  land  just  tipping  the 
horizon,  with  the  thin  cocoa-nut  trees 
on  them  like  reeds  against  the  stars 
and  the  dusk  ;  while  the  one  nearest 
us  was  sufficiently  marked  out  to 
have  saved  me  the  trouble  even  of 
the  look  I  gave  Jones,  which  he  ans- 
wered by  another.  "  Yon  have  seven 
or  eight  fathoms  water  here,  sir," 
added  he  ;  u  and  as  soon  as  she  rounds 
the  point  yonder,  we  can  shoal  it  by 
degrees  to  any  anchorage  yon  like, 
as  long  as  we  keep  in  the  white  water 
—but  we  must  hold  to  UT  It  was 
accordingly  found  so  with  the  lead, 
and  ere  long,  having  kept  past  the 
point,  the  same  milky  hue  could  be 
noticed  as  it  were  jagging  off  through 
the  darker  water,  and  winding  away 
hither  and  thither  all  round  the  other 
side,  till  you  lost  it.  However,  here 
we  brailcd  np  and  hauled  down  every- 
thing,  letting  go  an  anchor,  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  a  small 
sloping  beach,  where  the  strange 
water  actually  surged  np  through  the 
shadow  of  the  land,  in  one  glittering 
sheet  like  new-fallen  snow,  while  the 
back-wash  seethed  down  into  it  all 
along  the  edge  in  perfect  fire.  No- 
thing stirred  on  it,  apparently;  not  a 
sound  came  from  it,  save  the  low  wash 
of  the  surf  on  that  lonely  bare  beach ; 
and  you  only  made  oat  that  part  of 
the  island  was  covered  with  tree* 
with  the  ground  rising  to  a  flat-topped 
hummock  toward  one  end.  So  being 
pretty  wearied  by  this  time,  impa- 
tient though  I  was  for  a  clearer  view  of 


matters,  most  of  us  turned  in,  leaving 
the  deck  to  a  strong  anchor  watch, 
in  charge  of  Jones — especially  as  it 
was  towards  morning,  and  the  breeze 
blowing  fresh  over  the  island  through 
our  ropes.  Bnt  if  ever  a  man  walked 
the  deck  overhead  in  a  fashion  to 
keep  yon  awake,  it  was  Jones  that 
morning :  faster  and  faster  he  went, 
till  you'd  have  thought  he  ran  ;  then 
there  was  a  stop,  when  you  felt  him 
thinking,  and  off  he  posted  again. 
No  wonder,  by  George !  I  had  ngly 
dreams  I 

I  could  scarce  believe  it  wasn't  one 
still,  when,  having  been  called  half-an- 
hour  after  daybreak,  I  first  saw  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  things  all 
about  ns.  The  horizon  lay  round  as 
clear  as  heart  could  wish — not  a  speck 
in  sight  save  the  little  dingy  islet* 
at  a  distance ;  the  broad  blue  ocean 
Sparkling  far  away  on  one  side,  and 
the  water  to  windward,  in  the  direc- 
tion we  had  come,  showing  the  same 
brownish  tint  we  had  seen  the  day 
before,  while  it  took  the  island  before 
ns  in  its  bight,  and  turned  off  east- 
ward with  the  breeze  till  it  spread 
against  the  open  sky.  The  top  of 
the  land  was  high  enough  to  shut 
out  the  sea-line,  and,  being  low  water 
at  the  time,  it  was  plain  enough  now 
why  Jones  wished  to  keep  the  white 
streaks  over-night ;  for,  where  the 
dingy-coloured  ripples  melted  on  the 
other  side  toward  the  bine,  yon  could 
see  bv  the  spots  of  foam,  and  the 
greenish  breaks  here  and  there  in  the 
surface,  that  all  that  coast  of  the 
island  was  one  network  of  shoals  and 
reefs,  stretching  out  yon  didn't  know 
how  wide.  White-water  Island,  in 
fact,  was  merely  the  head  of  them— the 
milky  stream  that  had  so  startled  as 

fast  washing  round  the  deep  end  of 
t,  and  edging  fair  along  the  side  of 
the  reefs,  with  a  few  creeks  sent  m 
amongst  them,  as  it  were,  like  feelers, 
ere  it  flowed  the  other  way:  we 
couldn't  otherwise  have  got  so  near  as 
we  were.  But  the  island  itself  was 
the  sight  to  fasten  yon,  as  the  lovely 
green  of  it  shone  out  in  the  morning 
son,  covering  the  most  part  of  it  close 
over,  and  tipping  np  beyond  the  bare 
break  where  it  was  steepest,  with  a 
clomp  of  tall  cocoas  shooting  every 
here-and-there  oat  of  the  thick  bash ; 
indeed,  there  was  apparently  a  sort  of 
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split  lengthways,  through  the  midst, 
where,  upon  only  walking  to  the 
schooner's  bow,  one  could  see  the 
bright  greenwood  sinking  down  to  a 
hollow  out  of  sight,  under  the  clear 
gush  of  the  breeze  off  a  dark  blue 
patch  of  the  sea  that  hung  beyond  it 
like  a  wedge.  As  the  tide  made  over 
the  long  reefs,  till  the  last  line  of  surf 
on  them  vanished,  it  went  up  the  little 
sandy  cove  opposite  us  with  a  plash 
on  the  beach  that  you  could  hear :  the 
place  was  just  what  a  sailor  may  have 
had  a  notion  of  all  his  life,  without 
exactly  seeing  it  till  then;  aud 
though,  as  yet,  one  had  but  a  rough 
guess  of  its  size,  why,  it  couldn't  be 
less  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  end 
to  end,  with  more  than  that  breadth, 
perhaps,  at  the  low  side  toward  the 
reefs.  Not  a  soul  amongst  the  man- 
o'-war'smen,  I  daresay,  as  they 
pressed  together  in  the  schooner's 
bows  to  see  into  it,  but  would  have 
taken  his  traps  that  moment,  if  I'd 
told  hiin,  aud  gone  ashore  on  the 
chance  of  passing  his  days  there  ;  so 
it  wasn't  hard  to  conceive,  from  the 
state  it  seemed  to  put  their  rough 
sun-burnt  faces  in,  honest  as  they 
looked,  how  a  similar  fancy  would 
work  with  Master  Harry  Foster, 
even  if  it  tried  his  virtue  a  little. 

I  had  no  more  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  by  this  time,  of  it's  being  the 
fellow's  intended  u  hermitage,"  than 
I  had  of  it's  being  the  same  White- 
water Island  I  had  heard  of  myself, 
or  the  spot  which  Jones  seemed  to 
know  so  well :  'twas  likely  the  fore- 
onast-man  had  got  inkling  of  it  some- 
what in  the  way  I  did ;  and  lying,  as 
it  happened  to  do,  between  no  less 
than  three  channels  which  the  India- 
man  might  take,  after  dodging  us  in 
this  fashion  round  the  long  cluster  of 
the  Maldives,  she  couldn't  make 
north- west  ward  again  for  the  open 
sea,  without  setting  Foster  and  his 
mates  pretty  well  upon  their  trip. 
Indeed,  if  she  were  to  eastward  of  the 
chain  at  present,  as  I  was  greatly 
inclined  to  believe,  the  course  of  the 
breeze  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
do  otherwise  ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  always  kept  lurking  about  my 
mind,  like  a  cover  to  something  far 
worse  that  I  didn't  venture  to  dwell 
noon — namely,  that    Captain  Finch 

rht  get  wind  of  their  purpose,  and 


drive    them   on    another   tack    by 
knocking  it  on  the  head,  either  at  the 
time    or    beforehand,   without    the 
courage  to  settle  them.    Nothing  in 
the  world  would   have  pleased  me 
better   than    to  pounce  upon   ugly 
Harry,  at  his  first  breakfast  ashore 
here  ;  but  the  bare  horizon,  and  the 
quiet  look  of  the  island  since  ever  we 
hove   in   sight  of  it,    showed   this 
wasn't  to  be.     At  any  rate,  however, 
I  was  bent  on  seeing  how  the  land 
lay,  and  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was ; 
so  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  hands 
had  got  breakfast,  West  wood  and  I  at 
once  pulled  ashore  with  a  boat's-crew 
well  armed,  to  overhaul  it.  We  found 
the  sandy  beach  covered,  for  a  good 
way  up,  with  a  frothy  slime  that,  no 
doubt,  came  from  the  water  on  that 
side,  with   ever  so  many  different 
kinds  of  blubber,  sea-jelly,  star-fish, 
and   shell ;   while  the   rocky   edge 
round  to  windward  was  hung  with 
weed  that  made  the  blocks  below  it 
seem  to  rise  out  of  every  surge,  like 
green-headed  white- bearded  mermen 
bathing.    Glad  enough  we  were  to 
get  out  of  the  queer  sulphury-  smell 
all  this  stuff  gave  out  in  the  heat — 
letting  the  men  take  every  one  his 
own   way  into    the   bushes,   which 
they  enjoyed  like  as  many  school- 
boys, and  making,  ourselves,   right 
for  the  highest  point.    Here  we  saw 
over,  through  the  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
wild    trailiug-plauts    below,    down 
upon  a   broad  bushy  level  toward 
the  reefs.    It  was  far  the  widest  way 
of  the  island ;  indeed  making  it  ap- 
parently several  miles  to  go  round 
the  different  points ;  and  as  the  men 
were  to  hold  right  to  windward,  and 
meet  again  after  beating  the  entire 
ground,  West  wood  and  I  struck  fair 
through  amongst  the  tangle  of  wood, 
to  see  the  flat  below.    We   roused 
out  a  good  many  small  birds  and 
parroquets,  and  several  goats  could 
be  noticed  looking  at  us  off  the  grassy 
bits  of  crag  above  the  trees,  though 
they  didn't  seem  to  know  what  we 
were.  As  for  most  of  the  wood,  it  was 
mainly  such  bushes  and   brush    as 
thrive  without  water,  with  a  bright 
green  flush  of  grass  and  plants  after 
the  rain  at  the  monsoon,  the  prickly 
pear  creeping  over  the  sandy  parts, 
till  we  came  on  a  track  where  some 
spring    or  other  apparently  ooaed 
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down  from  the  height,  Making  in  and  confusion,  as  well  as  the  notion 
little  rank  spots  amongst  the  ground  of  Foster  and  hie  shipmates  actually 
leaves,  with  hero  and  there  a  small  plotting  to  come  there,  gave  one  af- 
rnsty  plash  about  the  grass-blades,  most  an  Idea  of  the  whole  story  be- 
as  if  there  were  tar  or  iron  in  it.  forehand,  dim  as  that  was  :  the  longer 
Here  there  were  taller  trees  of  dif-  you  looked,  the  more  horrid  it  seemed. 
fcrent  kinds  on  both  sides,  dwindling  Neither  natives  nor  single  man  could 
'  ",e,  to  my  have  brought  the  different  trees  to 
C  such  as  the  islam),  or  contrived  a  tank-well  of 
you'd  never  have  expected  to  meet  the  kind,  seeing  it  was  apparently 
with  on  an  island  of  the  size,  or  so  deep  mn  M  Mgaf  I  ship's  casks; 
far  off  the  land — bananas,  mangoes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  1  couldn't 
a  shaddock  or  two,  and  a  few  more,  help  thinking  some  one  had  lived 
common  enough  in  India  ;  though  here  there  since  it  was  made,  or  perhaps 
they  must  evidently  have  been  much  used.  By  the  space  taken  up 
planted,  the  cocoas  being  the  only  with  tin  1 1 1 1 r  that  had  DMn  there,  and 
sort  natural  to  the  place— and  or  them  the  little  change  in  the  wild  state  of 
there  were  plenty  below.  Suddenly  things,  most  likely  it  was  by  himself 
it  led  down  into  a  shady  hollow,  ont  he  had  been,  and  for  no  short  time.  It 
«.f  sight  of  the  sea  altogether,  where  looked,  however,  as  if  he  had  been 
Ave  came  on  what  seemed  to  have  earned  off  in  the  end,  otherwise  his 
been  a  perfect  garden  some  time  ov  bones  would  have  been  hereabouts ; 
other  ;  there  were  two  or  three  large  probably  savages,  as  West  wood  and  I 

broad-leaved  shaddock  trees,  and  one  concluded  fr the  scatter   they  had 

or  two  others,  with  a  heap  of  rubbish  made  of  his  premises.     For  my  own 

in  the  midst  of  the  wild  Indian  corn  part,    I    wondered    whether    Jones 

and  long  grass ;  some  broken  bamboo  mightn't  have  been  the  man,  in  which 

stakes  standing,  besides  a  piece  of  case  most  ot  that  disturbed  wW  he 

plank  scattered   here  and  there  about  showed  lately  might  come  of  remem- 

thc  bushes.    Right  under  the  shade  tiering  the  dreary  desolate    feelings 

of  the  trees  was  a  hole  like  the  mouth  onemnst  have,  living  long  on  a  desert 

of  a  draw-well,  more  than  brimful  at  island.     No  doubt  they  had    "  ina- 

the   time   with  the   water   from    the  rooned"  him  for  something  or  other, 

spring ;  for,  owing  to  the  late  rains,  it  such  ns  not  being  a  bloody  enough 

made  a  pool  close  by  the  side,  and  captain  ;  and  I  could  a3  easily  fancy 

went  trickling  away  down  amongst  one  having  a  spice  of  madness  in  him, 

the  brushwood.      Every    twig    and  after  years  ashore  here,  as  in  Captain 

leaf  grew  straight  up  or  out,  save  in  Wallis  alter  a  French  prison.     Still  ib 

a    narrow    track  toward  the  rising  startled  one  to  see  one's  lace  in  the 

ground — uo'doubt  made  by  the  goats,  black  of  the  well ;  and  we   couldn't 

as  we  noticed  the  prims  ui' their  hoofs  make  up  oar  minds  to  drink  out  of  it. 

on  tho  wet  mud.     Twas  evident  no  Even  the  pool  at  its  side  had  a  queer 

human    being    had    been    there    for  taste,  I  thought— bnt  that  may  have 

heaven  knew  how  long;  sluce,  by  the  heen  all  a  notion.     All  at  once,  by 

■eare   that   had   been  taken   with  the  the  rdgr  of  this  same  peel,  West  wood 

place,  it  was  probably  the  only  spring  pointed  ont  two  or  three  marks  that 

in  the  island— perhaps  for  leagues  and  surprised  us  both,  being   quite  differ- 

leagnea  round,  indeed.     Trees,  bran-  cut  from  what  the  goats  could  have 

ehes,  green  grass,  and  all— they  had  made;  and  on  observing  closer,  they 

such  a  still  moveless  air  under  the  were  made  out  to  be  more  like  the 

heat  and  light,  in  the  lee  of  the   high  paws  of  a  wild  beast  stamped  in  the 

ground,  with  just  a  blue  spot  or  two  mnd.       "By  Jove!"  I    said,    "no 

of  the  sea  seen   high  up  through  the  wolves  on  the  island,  surely  I"     "All 

sharp  shaddock  leaves,  and  the  cool-  of  them  seem  to  stick  to  tin-  pool  in 

looking  plash  of  water  below  them,  preference  to  the  well,  at  any  rate," 

that  Westwood  and  I  sat  down  to  aaid  Tom  ;  "  they  appear  to  have  tho 

wait  till  we  heard   the    men.    Still  same  crotchet  with  ourselves,  Ned  I" 

there  was  ft  terribly  distinct,  parti-  "  Strange '."  said  I,  "what  the  devil 

ciilar   cast    about    the    whole    spot,  OB   It   M?"      Wwtwood  eyed    the 

which,  taken  together  with  the  ruin  prints  over  and  over.      "What  do 
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you  think  of—a  dog?"  he  asked. 
"  Good  heavens !  "  exclaimed  I, 
looking  down — "  yes ! "  and  there  we 
sat  gazing  at  the  thing,  and  musing 
over  it  with  somehow  or  other  a 
curious  creeping  of  the  blood,  for  my 
part,  that  I  can't  describe  the  reason 
of.  At  last  we  heard  the  men  halloo- 
ing to  each  other  on  the  level  beneath, 
when  we  hurried  down,  and  coasted 
round  till  we  came  upon  the  boat 
again,  where  the  coxswain  was  amus- 
ing himself  gathering  shells  for  home 
— and  we  pulled  back  to  the  schooner. 
My  first  resolve  after  this  was  to 
keep  before  the  breeze  again,  try  to 
get  sight  of  the  ship,  and  tell  Finch 
out  and  out,  as  I  ought  to  have  done 
at  once,  what  was  afoot  amongst  his 
erew ;  or  else  to  let  Sir  Charles  Hyde 
know  of  it,  and  make  him  a  bold  offer 
of  a  passage  to  Calcutta.  However, 
I  soon  saw  this  wouldn't  do  ;  and  a 
regular  puzzle  I  found  myself  in,  be- 
twixt inclining  to  stick  to  the  island 
and  catch  Foster  if  he  came,  and 
wishing  to  know  how  the  Indiaman 
stood  on  her  course  if  he  didn't. 
Jones  must  have  read  my  thoughts  as 
I  leant  upon  the  capstan,  looking 
from  "White-water  Island  to  the  hori- 
zon and  back  again  ;  for  he  stepped 
aft  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Lieu- 
tenant Collins,  there's  one  thing  I 
didn't  tell  you  about  that  island  be- 
fore, because,  as  I  said,  I  wasn't  at 
first  sare  it  was  the  one  the  men 
meant ;  it  may  help  to  decide  you, 
sir,"  said  ho  gravely.  u  Ah  ?"  I  said. 
41  In  that  island,"  he  went  on,  his  or- 
dinarily dark  face  as  pale  as  death, 
"  there  is  enough  gold  at  this  moment 
to  buy  half  an  English  county — ay,  and 
better  than  gold,  seeing  that  only  one 
man  knows  the  spot  where  it  is,  and 
he  would  rather  sail  round  the  world 
withont  a  shirt  to  his  back  than  touch 
one  filing  of  the — hell's  dross!"  I 
looked  at  Jones  in  perfect  amaze  as 
he  added,  u  You  may  fancy  now,  Mr 
Collins,  whether  if  a  man  of  the  kind 
happened  to  got  wind  of  this,  he 
would  not  stir  heaven  and  earth  to 
reach  the  place?  But,  rather  than 
that  gold  should  come  into  living 
hands,"  said  he  fiercely,  "I  would 
tcaitfor  them  by  myself— ay,  alone — 
alone,"  and  a  shudder  seemed  to  run 
through  him  as  he  <™vo  nnother 
"  me©  io  the  island.    For  my  part,  I 


drew  a  long  breath.   What  he  men- 
tioned had  all  at  once  relieved  my 
mind  wonderfully;  for  if  this  was  Mas- 
ter Foster's  cue,  as  I  now  saw  it  must 
have  been  the  whole  voyage  over, 
why,  he  would  be  just  as  sure  not  to 
spread  the  thing  widely,  as  be  would 
be  to  get  here  some  time,  if  he  could. 
On    second    thoughts,  it  wasn't  so 
plain  how  the  rest  of  the  crew  might 
work  with  it,  on  the  least  inkling;  bat 
inclined  as  I  naturally  was  to  look 
upon  the  best  side  of  the  matter,  yon 
needn't  wonder  at  my  making  up  my 
mind  as  I  did.    The  short  and  the 
long  of  it  was  that,  in  an  hoar  more, 
Jones  and  myself,  with  Jacobs  and 
four  other  good  hands — and,  some- 
what to  my  annoyance,  Mr  Bollock, 
who  persisted  in  coming — were  pull- 
ing back  for  the  island;  while  the 
schooner,   under  care  of  Westwood 
and  Snelling,  was  hauled  on  a  wind  to 
stand  up  across  the   Nine  Degrees 
Channel,  which  the  Indiaman  would 
no  doubt  take  as  the  safest  course  for 
western  India,  if  all  went  well,  and 
supposing  I  had  reckoned  correctly 
why  wo  missed  her  so  long.    In  that 
case,    three   or  four  days   at  most 
couldn't  fail  to  bring  her  up  ;  and  on 
first  sighting  her  at  the  horizon,  they 
could  easily  enough  strip  the  schooner 
to  her  sticks,  keeping  her  stern  on  so 
as  to  let  the  ship  pass  without  notic- 
ing the  loom  of  so  small  a  craft; 
whereas  if  they  didn't  see  her  at  all, 
in  that  time,  they  were  to  bear  up  be- 
fore the  wind  again  for  the  island. 
Of  all  things,  and  every  circumstance 
being  considered,  I  agreed  with  West- 
wood  it  was  best  not  to  come  across 
her  again,  if  we  could  help  it. 

For  our  own  part,  in  the  boat,  we 
were  fully  provisioned  and  armed  for 
all  the  time  we  could  need,  not  to 
speak  of  what  the  island  itself  af- 
forded ;  and  after  watching  the 
schooner  stand  heeling  off  to  sea, 
round  the  deep  end  of  it,  we  cruised 
close  along,  not  for  the  beach  this 
time,  but  seeking  for  a  cove  in  the 
rocks  where  the  boat  could  be  hauled 
up  out  of  sight,  and  safe  from  the  surf 
at  high  water.  This  we  weren't  very 
long  of  finding  behind  some  blocks 
that  broke  the  force  of  the  surge, 
where  the  wild  green  trailers  from 
above  crept  almost  down  to  the  sea- 
weed ;  and  after  helping  them  a  little 
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to  hide  her  perfectly,  the  whole  of  us 
scrambled  ashore.  The  first  thing 
was  to  post  a  look-oat  on  the  highest 
point,  the  sharp  little  peak  next  to 
the  reef- side,  overlooking  the  spring 
and  the  level  ground  between:  on 
the  other  side  of  the  long  green  valley, 
full  of  bush  in  the  midst,  was  the  flat- 
topped  rise  towards  the  brown  water, 
from  which  I  and  the  Planter  watched 
the  schooner  softening  for  an  hour  or 
two,  till  she  reached  the  blue  sea- 
gleam,  and  lessened  to  a  speck.  By 
that  time,  the  men  had  pitched  a  little 
canvass  tent  on  the  slope  opposite  to 
us,  over  the  hollow — Jones  evidently 
being  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  the 
spot,  which  somebody  else  had  picked 
out  beforehand :  in  fact  the  highest 
ground  was  betwixt  us  and  it;  and  on 
coming  down  through  the  thicket  to 
our  quarters,  after  a  stroll  in  which 
Rollock  shot  a  couple  of  rose-coloured 
parroquets,  declaring  them  to  be 
splendid  eating,  we  found  Jones  had 
had  to  send  over  the  other  way  for 
water. 

I  woke  up  in  the  tent  perhaps  an 
hour  before  midnight,  as  I  judged  on 
looking  through  the  opening  at  the 
stars  that  shone  in  the  dark  sky 
through  the  north-east  end  of  the 
valley  above  the  sea.  At  the  other 
end,  being  higher,  yon  just  saw  the 
scattered  heads  of  the  bushes  against 
a  pale  floating  glimmer  of  air,  with  a 
pale  streak  of  horizon.  Behind  us  was 
the  height  where  we  had  the  look- 
out, and  in  front  the  flat  top  of  the 
crag  drawn  somehow  or  other  as  dis- 
tinct as  possible  upon  the  faint  star* 
light  in  that  quarter,  roughening  away 
down  on  both  sides  into  the  brush- 
wood and  dwarf  cocoa-nut  trees. 
With  the  stillness  of  the  place  all 
round,  the  bare  sight  of  that  particu- 
lar point  gave  me  a  dreamy,  deso- 
late, ghastly  sort  of  feeling,  beyond 
aught  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  before : 
it  was  choking  hot  and  heavy  inside, 
and  seemingly  throughout  the  hollow, 
though  a  good  deal  of  dew  began  to 
fall,  glistening  on  the  dark-green 
bushes  nearest  us,  and  standing  in 
drops  on  the  fern-like  cocoa  leaves 
which  Jacobs  and  the  other  men  bad 
roofed  themselves  with.  They  were 
sound  asleep;  and  the  glimpse  of  the 
soles  of  their  shoes  and  their  knees, 
sticking  oat  of  the  shadow  yon  saw 


their  rough  faces  in,  with  the  sight  of 
their  cutlass-hilts,  served  to  give  one 
a  still  wilder  notion  of  the  place.  One 
felt  scarce  sore  of  being  able  to  wake 
them,  in  case  of  anything  turning  np ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  a  dread  came  over 
yon  of  its  being  possibly  somewhat 
unnatural  enough  to  make  the  thing 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Planter  kept  np  such  a  confounded 
snoring  inside  the  canvass  close  by 
me,  that  although  there  was  no  doubt 
of  his  being  alive,  the  sound  of  it  pat 
stranger  thoughts  into  your  head: 
sometimes  his  breath  would  be  jogging 
on  like  that  of  a  tolerably  ordinary 
mortal,  then  get  by  degrees  perfectly 
quiet ;  and  then  all  or  a  sudden  go 
rising  and  rising,  faster  and  faster,  as 
if  some  terrible  dream  had  hold  of 
him,  or  there  was  some  devilish 
monster  hard  in  chase  of  his  soul,  till 
ont  it  broke  into  a  fearful  snort  that 
made  your  very  heart  jump— where- 
upon he'd  lie  as  if  he  were  finished, 
then  go  through  the  whole  story 
again.  I  can't  tell  you  how  that 
cursed  noise  troubled  me ;  'twas  no 
use  shoving  and  speaking  to  him,  and 
all  the  time  the  old  boy  was  evidently 
quite  comfortable,  by  something  he 
said  at  last  about  u  indigo  being  up." 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  get  ont 
and  leave  him  to  himself:  in  feet, 
where  Jones  had  gone  at  the  time  I 
didn't  know,  till  suddenly  I  caught 
sight  of  his  dark  figure  standing  on 
the  rise  at  the  back  of  our  post,  and 
went  up  to  him.  Jones  was  certainly 
a  strange  mixture,  for  here  had  he 
been  all  round  the  low  side  of  the 
island  bv  himself,  yet  I  found  him 
leaning  bareheaded  on  the  barrel  of 
his  musket,  listening  like  a  deer :  ha 
assured  me  solemnly  he  thought  he 
had  heard  voices  for  the  lest  hoar  on 
the  other  side,  where  he  hadn't  been, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him 
to  see.  Then  down  came  our  look- 
oat  from  the  peak,  rolling  through  the 
bashes  like  a  sea-cow,  to  report  his 
not  having  seen  anything,  and  to  say 
they'd  forgot  to  relieve  him  aloft ;  so 
rousing  op  Jacobs,  I  sent  them  both 
back  together,  while  Jones  and  I  held 
the  opposite  way  for  the  other  height. 
The  moment  we  got  to  it,  there  was 
the  same  faint  blotted-out  horiaon  as 
we  had  had  all  astern  of  us  the  night 
before,  the  same  strange  unnatural 
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paleness  cast  off  the  face  of  the  sea, 
making  it  look  black  by  contrast  to 
north-eastward  and  east,  against  the 
bine  shadow  with  the  bright  stars  in 
it,  where  the  sea  rippled  as  nsnal ; 
while  the  keenest  glare  in  the  middle 
seemed  to  stream  right  to  the  breast 
of  the  island,  like  the  reflection  of 
daylight  down  a  long  break  in  the 
ice — only  it  was  dead  and  ghastly  to 
behold.  The  white  water  washed  round 
under  the  black  edge  of  the  rocks  be- 
fore ns,  to  the  bare  sloping  beach, 
where  it  came  np  fairly  like  a  wide 
plash  of  milk,  glimmering  and  spark- 
ling back  amongst  the  little  sea- crea- 
tures you  fancied  you  saw  moving  and 
crawling  out  or  in ;  till  it  ran  along 
by  where  the  reefs  were,  and  turned 
off  to  the  dim  sky  again.  Everything 
else  was  still,  and  Jones  drew  a 
breath  like  one  relieved.  u  Nothing 
after  all,  I  think,  sir !"  said  he ;  but 
to  my  mind  there  was  something  a 
long  sight  more  awful  in  the  look  of 
that  unaccountable  white  water  bear- 
ing  down  like  snow  upon  the  island, 
as  it  were,  with  the  wrinkles  and  ed- 
dies to  be  seen  faintly  in  it  here  and 
there  back  toward  the  glaring  breadth 
of  it,  and  the  floating  streaks  in  the 
sky  above.  Especially  when  he  told 
me  he  thought  it  was  owing  to  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  living  things  in 
it,  that  made  the  same  show  there  at 
two  different  seasons  in  the  year,  for 
a  week  or  so  at  a  time — the  appear- 
ance of  it  getting  less  distinct  every 
night.  However,  I  had  begun  to 
grow  uneasy  again  about  the  India- 
man,  and  the  schooner  too,  as  well  as 
doubtful  of  the  fellows  coming  to  the 
island  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I 
said  to  Jones,  if  they  saw  the 
schooner,  and  Wcstwood  didn't 
manage  as  I  told  him,  why  both  she, 
the  ship,  and  ourselves  might  possibly 
get  the  finishing-stroke  altogether. 
"  The  more  I  think  of  it,11  said  J, 
"  the  more  cursedly  foolish  it  seems 
to  be  here  instead  of  aboard !"  u  Why 
it  is,  Mr  Collins,  I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied Jones,  "  yet  I  feel  as  sure  these 
men  will  land  here  as  if  I  heard  them 
in  the  woods ;  and  if  I  wasn't  aware 
how  one  crime  breeds  another,  for  my 
part  I  shouldn't  be  here  at  present, 
sir.  Many  a  night  afloat  has  the 
thought  of  this  place  weighed  on  me, 
lest  there  was  something  new  doing 


in  it ;  but  what's  buried  here  I'm  re- 
solved no  man  shall  stir  up,  if  I  can 
help  it,  sir !"  A  little  after,  as  we 
got  up  and  went  down  to  the  beachr 
all  of  a  sudden — like  a  thing  he 
couldn't  avoid — Jones  began  to  giver 
me  some  snatches  of  what  had  hap- 
pened here  some  years  before,  which, 
according  to  him,  he  had  got  from  a 
shipmate  of  his  that  died ;  and  I 
must  say  it  made  the  blood  creep  In 
me  to  listen  to  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he 
said,  the  island  had  been  a  nest  of 
regular  pirates,  who  had  taken  pains 
to  make  it,  from  a  mere  muddy  head 
of  a  reef  with  some  cocoas  upon  it, 
probably  into  a  resort  on  occasions — 
especially  as  even  the  wild  Maldive 
natives  to  southward  had  somehow  a 
dislike  to  it.  The  whole  gapg  being 
taken  by  some  cruiser  or  other  at  sea, 
however,  too  far  off  to  leave  any  cine 
to  their  harbourage  hereabouts,  they 
were  all  hanged,  and  the  place  lost 
sight  of;  till  a  good  many  years  after, 
a  country  Arab  craft,  bound  for  Dacca 
up  the  Ganges,  was  driven  in  a  gale 
upon  the  reefs  some  way  off,  withont 
seeing  the  island  at  all  till  the  sea 
went  down,  and  she  was  going  to 
pieces.  There  weix*  only  two  Euro- 
peans aboard,  both  having  turned 
Mussulmen,  and  the  youngest  of  them 
was  mate.  There  was  a  passenger,  a 
native  Indian  merchant,  and  his  ser- 
vants, with,  as  was  believed,  his 
harem  below  in  the  after  cabins,  for 
nobody  ever  had  seen  them ;  but  the 
Arab  rais  of  the  vessel,  and  several 
more,  being  washed  off  when  she* 
struck,  the  other  Mussulmen  took  to- 
the  only  boat  they  had,  and  got  ashore, 
leaving  the  two  Englishmen  with  the 
passenger.  Next  day  the  two  men 
had  contrived  a  raft  of  the  spars, 
whereupon  the  Hindoo  at  last  brought 
np  his  three  women,  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  whole  got  safe  to  the* 
island.  Here  all  the  Mahometans 
herded  together  amongst  themselves, 
forcing  the  two  Englishmen  to  keep  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  as  they 
had  no  firearms ;  while  the  old  Hindoo 
merchant  and  his  native  servant  got 
a  tent  pitched  on  the  highest  point 
for  the  women,  where  they  were  no- 
more  seen  than  before,  and  a  flag 
hoisted  on  a  stick  all  the  time  for  a 
signal  to  ships— poor  simple  devil !  as 
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Jones  said  with  a  laugh.  Every  day 
he  offered  the  Arab  crew  more  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  he  had  with  him,  to 
make  for  India  and  get  him  brought 
off;  till  at  last  some  of  the  Arabs  came 
round  to  the  mate  and  his  companion, 
wanting  them  to  take  the  boat  and  go 
instead,  otherwise  they  would  kill 
both  of  them  at  once.  The  two  men 
accordingly  had  provisions  given  them, 
and  hoisted  sail  on  the  boat  before  the 
breeze  to  eastward :  they  had  almost 
dropped  the  island,  when  all  at  once 
the  one  in  the  boat's  bows  stepped  aft 
to  him  that  had  the  tiller,  and  said  it 
struck  him  the  Arabs  couldn't  mean 
well  to  the  Hindoo  and  his  wives,  in 
trying  to  get  clear  of  others.  All  his 
companion  did,  Jones  said,  was  to 
ask  if  he  was  man  enough  to  go  back, 
face  them  boldly,  and  offer  to  take  the 
passenger  and  his  harem  too,  when 
some  craft  or  other  might  come  back 
for  the  Arabs,  since  they  weren't  sea- 
men enough  to  venture  first  in  the 
boat.  UI  tell  you  what,"  said  the 
first,  u  try  the  two  largest  breakers  of 
water  there !"  The  water  for  use  next 
after  the  open  one  was  tasted—and  it 
was  salt.  "  Will  you  stand  by  me?" 
the  second  man  said,  after  a  while. 
The  other  had  a  dog  with  him  of  his 
own,  that  had  swam  ashore  from  the 
vessel  after  the  raft  he  landed  upon, 
and  it  was  sleeping  in  the  boat's  bow 
at  the  moment,  near  him ;  the  dog 
lifted  its  head  as  they  spoke,  eyed  the 
two,  and  lay  down  again  with  a  low 
sort  of  growl.  "  Ay,  answered  the 
other,  u  to  the  last  I  will — as  long  as 
you  stick  by  rae/"  They  hauled  over 
the  sheet,  laid  the  boat  sharp  on  a 
wind,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk 
began  to  pull  back  toward  the  island, 
where  they  got  ashore  in  the  dark 
before  morning. 

Here  Jones  stopped,  turned  and* 
denly  round  to  the  glare  of  the  white 
water  plashing  upon  the  beach,  and 
said  no  more.  u  Why,  Jones,"  said 
I,  u  is  that  all  you've  to  tell?— what 
came  of  them  ?  For  God's  sake,  yes 
—what  was  the  upshot?"  '"lla 
enough  to  show  how  one  bad  thing 
breeds  another,  as  I  said,  sir,"  an* 
swered  he.  u  Probably  in  the  aid, 
though— at  any  rate  I  only  fancy  the 
rest — 'tis  a  horrible  dream  to  me,  lor 
a— a— squall  came  on  when  that  ship* 
mate  of  mine  got  so  far,  and  we  had 


to  reef  topsails.    He  went  overboard 
off  the  yard  that  very  night,"  said 
Jones  wildly.    "  The  man  must  have 
been  Mere,"  said  I  in  a  pointed  way, 
u  to  give  all  the  particulars — he  was 
the  mate,  himself,  Mr  Jones!"    He- 
made  no  answer,  but  kept  gazing  out 
to  sea.     "And  how  long  was  this 
ago  ?  "  I  asked.    u  Oh,"  answered  he, 
"  years  enough  ago,  no  doubt,  sir,  for 
both  of  us  to  be  children,  if  you  were 
born,  Mr  Collins" — and  he  turned  his 
face  to  me  as  ghastly  as  the  water  to- 
ward the  horizon  he  was  looking  at 
before, — u  at  least  I  hope  to  God  it 
was  so— the  man  was  a  poor  creature, 
sir,  bless  you,  and  d — -— d  old,  as  it 
seems  to  me — twice  my  own  age  at 
the   time,  Lieutenant  Collins!     At 
all   events,   though,"   he  went   on, 
rambling  in  a  strange  way  that  made 
me  think  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind, 
"  he  remembered  well  enough  the  first 
time  he  saw  the  white  water  coming- 
down  upon  the  island.    He  was  hunt- 
ing—fltmri*#—  through  the  bushes  and* 
up  and  down,  and  came  up  upon  the 
crag."    "  Hunting  ?"  I  said.    "  Yes, 
yon  didn't  know  how  it   lived,  or 
where  it  kept,  but  every  night  it  was* 
on  the  look-out  there.    There  was  no 
one  else,  save  the  girl  sleeping  over 
beyond  in  the  hut ;  and  the  man  almost 
fancied  the  water  of  the  sea  was  coming 
down  to  the  rocks  and  the  beach,  like 
the  Almighty  himself,  to  show  ho 
was  clear  of  all  that  had  happened — 
if  he  could  bnt  have  finished  that 
brute,  testifying  like  the  very  devil, 
he'd    have   been    happy,    he  fettr 
Harkye,"  said  he,  sinking  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  "when  he  went  back  at 
daylight,  the  woman  was  dying— she- 
had  born  a— -what  was  as  innocent: 
as  she  was,  poor,  sweet,  young  hea- 
then!" And  if  I  hadn't  guessed  pretty 
well  before  that  Jones  was  the  man* 
he'd  been  speaking  of,  bis  glittering- 
eye,  and  his  stride  from  the  beach 
would  have  showed  it :  apparently  ho 
forgot  everything  besides  at  that  mo- 
ment, till  you'd  have  thought  his  mind' 
gloated  on  this  piece  of  his  history. 
44  The  woman  1"  I  couldn't  help  saying,. 
"  what  woman?     Had  the  rest  left 
yon  in  the  boat,  then?" 

Jones  looked  upon  me  fiercely,  then- 
turned  away;  when  all  on  a  sudden 
such  a  long  unearthly  quaver  of  a  cry 
came  down  through  the  stillness,  from 
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somewhere  aloft  in  the  island,  that  at 
first  I  didn't  know  what  to  think,  un- 
less one  of  our  look-ont  men  had  met 
with  an  accident,  and  tumbled  down. 
Twas  so  dark  where  they  were,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  seeing  them. 
Without  looking  for  himself,  Jones 
faced  me,  shivering  all  over.  "  What 
is  that,  Air  Collins?"  whispered  he, 
catcldng  my  arm  with  a  clutch  like 
death,  "  is  there  anything  yonder — 
behind — behind — sir?"  On  the  fiat 
head  of  the  crag  north-westward,  black 
against  the  pale  glimmer  over  the  very 
spot  where  we  had  stood  half- an -hour 
before,  to  my  utter  horror,  there  was 
some  creature  or  other  sitting  as  if  it 
looked  toward  the  sea ;  and  just  then 
another  wild,  quivering,  eddying  sound 
came  evidently  enough  from  it,  like  a 
thing  that  would  never  end.  It  wasn't 
a  human  voice  that ! — my  very  brain 
spun  with  it,  as  I  glanced  to  Jones. 
u  Good  heavens  1"  I  said,  u  what  /  But 
by  Jove !  now  I  think  of  it ;  yes — 'tis 
the  howl  of  a  dog — nothing  else!" 
"  Eight — ten  years  I "  said  Jones, 
hoarsely,  "without  food,  too,  and 
enough  in  that  well  to  have  poisoned 
whole  gangs  of  men  for  twenty  years 
— can  it  be  an  earthly  being,  sir?" 
The  stare  he  gave  me  at  the  moment 
was  more  frightful  than  aught  else, 
but  I  mentioned  what  Westwood  and 
I  had  observed  the  day  before.  Before 
I  well  knew  what  he  meant,  Jones 
was  stealing  swiftly  up  the  rising 
ground  to  the  shoulder  of  it.  I  saw 
him  get  suddenly  on  a  level  with  the 
creature,  his  musket  aiming  for  it — 
there  was  a  flash  and  a  shot  that  left 
the  height  as  bare  as  before — and  next 
minute,  with  a  short  whimpering  howl, 
the  animal  flew  down  the  hill,  while  I 
heard  Jones  crashing  through  the 
bushes  after  it,  till  he  was  lost  in  the 
dark.  Such  a  terrible  notion  it  gave 
me  of  his  strange  story  being  true, 
whereas  before  I  had  almost  fancied  it 
partly  a  craze  of  his,  from  having  lived 
here  alone — that  for  a  moment  or  two 
it  seemed  to  my  mind  we  were  still 
in  the  midst  of  it.  I  hurried  back  to 
our  post,  and  close  upon  morning 
Jones  came  over  and  lay  down  by 
himself  without  a  word,  haggard  and 
covered  with  sweat. 

All  next  day  the  horizon  on  every 
side  was  clear  of  a  single  speck ;  no 
signs  either  of  ship  or  schooner,  till  I 


began  to  wish  we  were  out  of  it, 
hoping  the  Seringapatam  bad,  after 
all,  kept  the  old  course  for  Bombay, 
in  spite  of  us.  I  found  Jones  had 
warned  the  men  not  to  get  our  water 
out  of  the  tank ;  it  being  poisoned  in  ft 
way  fit  to  last  for  years,  as  the  pirates 
knew  how  to  do.  For  our  parts,  we 
had  to  amuse  ourselves  the  best  way 
we  could,  waiting  for  the  schooner  to 
come  down  again  for  us,  which  was 
the  only  thing  I  looked  for  now.  That 
night  the  white  appearance  of  the 
water  to  north  and  windward  seemed 
a  good  deal  gone,  save  where  it  hung 
like  a  haze  in  the  direction  it  took  off 
the  island  :  the  stars  shone  oat,  and  in 
two  or  three  nights  more  I  found  from 
Jones  there  would  be  nothing  of  it, 
which  I  hoped  I  should  have  to  take 
on  his  word. 

At  daybreak,  however,  oar  look-out 
could  all  of  a  sudden  be  seen  hoisting 
the  signal  for  a  sail  in  sight,  and 
waving  his  hat  for  ns  to  come.  No 
sooner  had  we  harried  ap,  accord- 
ingly, than  a  sail  could  be  made  out 
in  the  south-east,  hull  down ;  and  the 
schooner  not  being  likely  thereaway, 
a  certain  flutter  in  me  at  once  set  it 
down  for  the  Indiaman  at  last,  on  her 
way  far  past  the  island  for  the  open 
channel.  Being  broad  daylight,  too, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  we  saw 
that  Foster  and  his  party,  if  they 
carried  out  their  scheme,  would  have 
to  wait  till  she  was  a  long  way  to 
windward  at  night-time,  in  order  to 
get  clear  off.  In  fact,  I  had  every 
one  kept  down  off  the  height,  lest  the 
ship's  glasses  might  possibly  notice 
something;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  hadn't  even  a  fire  kindled  to  cook 
our  victuals.  I  was  watching  her 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  through  the 
telescope,  when  she  evidently  stood 
round  on  the  other  tack  to  get  np  to 
windward,  which  brought  her  gra- 
dually nearer.  She  was  a  large  ship, 
under  full  canvass;  and  at  last  she 
rose  her  hull  to  the  white  streak 
below  the  bulwarks,  till  I  began  to 
think  they  intended  passing  the 
island  to  eastward  to  make  the 
channel  I  went  down  for  Jones, 
and  asked  him  how  far  the  reefs 
actually  ran  out,  when  he  told  me 
there  would  probably  be  signs  enough 
of  them  in  such  a  strong  breeze; 
besides,  as  he  reminded  me,  if  she) 
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was  tbc  India  man,  it  was  the  captain 
himself  that  had  a  chart  of  them ;  in 
which,  from  the  particular  nature  of 
it — being  an  old  buccaneering  chart, 
as  he  thought— they  would  be  laid 
down  quite  plainly.  Indeed,  when 
we  both  returned  to  the  height,  there 
were  lines  of  surf  to  be  noticed  here 
and  there,  more  than  three  miles  out ; 
and  seeing  her  by  that  time  so  dis- 
tinctly, a  new  uneasiness  began  to 
enter  my  head.  There  were  no 
signals  we  could  make,  even  if  they 
didn't  serve  the  other  way;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  much  like  the 
idea  of  being  found  there.  Still,  it 
was  terrible  to  see  her  getting  nearer 
and  nearer,  without  the  power  of 
doing  the  least  thing  to  warn  her  off; 
spreading  and  heightening  before  yon, 
till  you  counted  her  sails,  and  saw 
the.  light  betwixt  them,  with  the 
breeze  always  strengthening  off  that 
side  the  island,  and  of  course  making 
it  the  safer  for  her  to  pass  it  to  lee- 
ward. The  blue  surges  rose  longer 
to  the  foam  at  their  crests,  till 
one's  eye  got  confused  between  them 
and  the  spots  of  surf  rippling  greenish 
over  the  tongues  of  reef;  in  fact,  it 
wasn't  far  off  being  low-water  at  the 
time,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  seen  • 
better  from  the  height  than  elsewhere, 
stretched  ont  like  a  floor  that  the 
breeze  was  sweeping  across,  raising  a 
white  dnst  where  the  bine  melted 
into  the  light- brown  tint  of  the  sea  to 
leeward.  The  breeze  came  so  fresh 
that  9hc  even  hauled  down  her 
sky -sails  and  fore-royal,  falling  off 
to  go  to  leeward  of  the  island.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  made  out  with 
the  glass  that  she  was  actually  the 
Scringapatam,  and  also,  that  she'd 
got  a  leadsman  at  work  in  the  chains. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  she'd  hare 
gone  time  enough  into  the  distinct 
brown-  coloured  swells,  to  stand  past 
the  deep  end :  without  help  from  the 
glass,  I  saw  the  sun  sparkle  in  the 
spray  from  her  black  bows ;  she  made 
a  sliding  forge  ahead  with  her  whole 
beam  on  to  us ;  when,  next  moment. 
as  if  she  had  taken  a  sodden  yaw  and 
broached  to  in  the  wind,  she  came 
fairly  end- on,  showing  the  three  piles 
of  canvass  in  one.  A  wild  boding  of 
the  truth  crept  on  me  as  I  sprang  on 
the  peak,  waving  my  arms,  and 
stamping  like  a  lunatic,  as  if  they 


could  hear  me.  The  next  instant  she 
had  fallen  a  little  over,  her  foretop- 
mast  and  main-to'gallant-mast  gone 
ont  of  their  places  at  the  shock,  and 
the  heavy  bine  swells  running  to  her 
highest  side  in  a  perfect  heap  of  foam ; 
while  the  spray  rose  in  white  jets 
across  her  weather  bulwarks  at  every 
burst  of  them.  The  Indiaman  had 
struck  on  a  rib  of  reef,  or  else  a  spit 
of  sand,  near  the  very  edge  of  the 
whole  bank:  had  it  been  only  high 
water — as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
afterwards— she'd  have  gone  clear 
over  it.  As  soon  as  the  flr3t  horror 
of  the  thing  was  a  little  past,  I  looked, 
without  a  word,  to  Jones,  and  he 
to  me.  u  The  fellows  have  come  at 
last,  certainly  I"  said  he,  in  a  serious 
enough  tone.  "  Mr  Collins,"  he 
added,  "  the  moment  I  set  foot  on 
ground  here,  I  felt  sure  something 
would  come  of  it  I" — "  Get  the  men 
down  at  once,  sir,"  I  said,  u  and  let's 
pnU  out  to  the  ship !"— "  Why,  sir," 
answered  he,  u  the  breexe  is  likely  to 
keep  for  some  time  as  it  is,  and  if 
she's  completely  gone,  they'll  be  able 
to  bring  all  hands  safe  ashore.  If  yon 
take  my  advice,  Mr  Collins,  you'll 
hold  all  fast,  and  show  no  signs  of 
our  being  here  at  all,  in  case  of 
having  something  or  other  to  manage 
yet  that  may  cost  us  harder!"  It 
didn't  need  much  thought  to  see  this, 
in  fact ;  and  in  place  of  going  down, 
ten  minutes  after  we  were  all  close 
amongst  the  bushes  on  the  slope, 
watching  the  wreck.  What  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  I  didn't  know ; 
whether  Captain  Finch  had  really 
got  wind  of  Foster's  scheme,  and 
been  playing  with  some  hellish  notion 
his  heart  failed  him  to  carry  ont,  or 
how  it  was;  but  what  he  was  to 
make  of  thu  was  the  question. 

Well,  toward  afternoon,  the  wreck 
seemed  pretty  much  in  the  same 
state,  though  by  that  time  they  had 
evidently  given  her  np,  for  the  boats 
were  beginning  to  be  hoisted  ont  to 
leeward.  We  oonldn't  see  what 
went  on  there,  till  one  of  them  sud- 
denly appeared,  palling  ont  for  the 
island,  about  three  miles  off;  then 
the  large  launch  after  it.  There  were 
ladies'  dresses  to  be  made  out  in  both, 
their  cloaks  and  shawls  fluttering 
bright  to  the  breexe  as  the  boats 
dipped  in  the  abort  swells;  and  they 
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were  fall  an  hoar  ere  they  got  out  of 
oar  sight,  near  the  broad  beach,  on  the 
level  side,  where  the  tide  was  ebbing 
fast  again,  making  it  a  hard  matter 
to  pull  the  distance.  Two  more  boats 
came  off  the  ship,  tilled  fall  of  casks 
and  other  matters,  save  the  crews; 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  and  men 
no  doubt  waiting  for  the  launch  and 
jolly-boat  to  go  back  and  take  them 
ashore — for,  soon  after,  they  both  could 
be  seen  rounding  the  point  on  their  way 
oat.  On  coming  within  hail  of  the 
fresh  boats,  however,  they  apparently 
gave  in,  since  we  could  see  the  two 
of  them,  to  our  great  surprise,  strike 
round,  and  make  for  the  beach  again 
with  their  shipmates,  spite  of  signals 
from  the  wreck,  and  shots  even  fired 
after  them.  The  breeze  by  that  time 
flagged,  leaving  less  of  a  sea  against 
the  ship's  hull  in  the  dead-water  from 
the  other  reefs,  and  she  had  fallen 
over  again  to  leeward — a  proof  of  her 
sticking  fast  where  she  struck,  without 
much  fear  of  parting  very  soon  in 
such  weather ;  but  the  sun  was  going 
down,  and  this  being  the  first  sign  of 
foul  play  we  had  observed,  'twas 
plain  at  all  events  we  should  have  to 
look  sharp  about  us.  We  kept  close 
np  the  height,  bolted  our  cold  junk 
and  biscuit,  washing  down  with  a 
stiff  caulker,  and  looked  every  man 
to  his  tools.  To  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  Planter,  who  had  watched 
everything  seemingly  in  pure  be- 
wilderment, woke  up  out  of  it  when 
he  knew  how  matters  stood,  and 
handled  his  double-barrel  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  putting  in  two  bullets 
above  the  small  shot  he  had  got  for 
the  birds,  and  ramming  down  with 
the  air  of  a  man  summing  up  a 
couple  of  bills  against  a  rascally 
debtor.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
say  I  was  longer  of  coming  to  feel  it 
wasn't  some  sort  of  a  dream,  owing 
to  Jones's  broken  story ;  till  the 
thonght  of  who  was  to  all  likelihood 
on  the  very  island  below,  with  the 
rest  of  the  ladies,  amongst  a  set  of  all 
sorts  of  foremast-men  thrown  loose 
from  command— half  of  them,  pro- 
bably, ruffians,  with  some  hand  in 
the  matter— it  came  on  me  like  fire 
at  one's  vitals.  Meantime  we  sat  there 
patiently  enough  for  want  of  knowing 
what  was  to  do  first,  or  which  way 
we  had  best  keep  to  avoid  bringing 


matters  to  a  head,  worse  than  they 
yet  were. 

The  night  came  ont  of  the  dusk  m 
fine  starlight  to  seaward  beyond  the 
reefs  where  the  Indiaman  lay,  the 
high  side  of  the  island  glooming  back 
against  the  deep  blue  glistening  sky, 
till  you  didn't  see  how  large  it  might 
be;  while  the  white  water  hung 
glimmering  off  to  leeward  from  the 
rocks.  The  ship's  crew  had  kindled 
a  fire  on  the  long  strand  near  the 
boats,  and  we  heard  their  noise 
getting  louder  and  louder  above  the 
sound  of  the  sea  plashing  upon  it — 
evidently  through  their  making  free 
with  liquor.  Jones  being  no  doubt 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
the  ground,  he  proposed  to  go  over 
and  see  how  things  stood,  and  where 
the  passengers  might  be :  at  the  same 
time,  as  Mr  Rollock  was  more  likely 
to  come  conveniently  to  speech  of 
them,  both  for  explaining  our  being 
here  and  putting  them  on  their  guard, 
he  agreed  to  go  too. 

One  or  other  of  them  was  to  hurry 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  the 
men  and  myself  waited  in  readiness 
for  whatever  might  turn  np.  Hoar 
after  hour  passed,  however,  till  I  was 
quite  out  of  patience,  not  to  say  un- 
easy beyond  description.  All  was  still, 
save  below  toward  the  water's  edge — 
the  seamen's  voices  at  times  mixing 
with  the  washing  hum  of  the  surge  on 
the  sand,  then  rising  over  it  in  the 
chorus  of  a  forecastle  song,  or  a  sud- 
den bit  of  a  quarrelsome  uproar; 
notwithstanding  which  they  began  ap- 
parently to  settle  down  to  sleep.  At 
last  the  Planter  came  skirting  round 
the  hill  through  the  trees,  quite  out  of 
breath,  to  say  they  had  discovered  the 
spot  where  the  ladies  had  no  doubt 
been  taken  by  their  friends,  as  Captain 
Finch  himself,  with  one  of  the  ship's 
officers,  and  two  or  three  cadets,  were 
walking  about  on  the  watch,  all  of 
them  armed.  To  judge  by  this,  and 
the  fact  of  the  other  gentlemen  being 
still  apparently  on  the  wreck,  Finch 
mistrusted  his  men.  However,  the 
Planter  thought  it  better  not  to  risk  a 
hasty  shot  through  him  by  going  nearer; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thonght  it 
better  myself  to  wait  till  daylight, 
when  we  should  see  if  the  rest  got 
ashore ;  or  possibly,  as  I  wished  to> 
heaven  were  the  case,  the  schooner 
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might  heave  in  sight.  "  Where  is  Mr 
Jones,  though  ?"  asked  I ;  on  which  I 
found  he  had  gone  over  for  the  first 
time  toward  the  well  for  some  water, 
as  he  told  Mr  Bollock.  Indeed,  the 
passengers  were  settled  near  the  thick 
of  the  wood  on  this  side  of  the  water- 
ing-place, none  of  the  Indiaman's 
people  seeming  to  know  as  yet  there 
was  such  a  thing  on  the  island. 

We  each  of  us  held  our  breath,  and 
listened  to  hear  Jones  come  back.  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  leading  my 
party  that  way,  when  I  caught  the 
sound  of  some  one  panting,  as  it  were, 
up  the  ridge  from  the  shore,  and  next 
moment  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  it 
was  the  creature  Jones  had  such  a 
horror  of—the  dog  that  had  run  wild 
on  the  island,  snuffing  with  his  nose 
to  the  ground  as  if  he  were  in  chase  of 
something ;  while  the  straw  hats  and 
tarpaulins  of  half-a-dozen  fellows  with 
si  tip's  muskets  and  cutlasses  followed 
him  over  the  hill,  not  thirty  paces 
above  us.  I  signed  to  Jacobs  to  keep 
quiet,  as  they  halted  together,  looking 
at  the  dog ;  and,  from  what  I  could 
catch  of  their  words,  they  had  noticed 
it  ever  since  sundown,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  watching  what  went  on, 
till  the  animal  ran  toward  them  as  if 
they  were  friends,  everv  now  and  then 
turning  and  making  for  the  heights 
with  a  bark  and  a  whimper,  as  it  did 
at  present.  One  of  the  men  was  Fos- 
ter. "  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  there's  some  fellow  on  the  island 
already,  'mates.  If  we  ketch  him,  why, 
we'll  have  it  ont  of  him — then  down 
with  it  quietly  to  the  shore,  and  go  off 
in  the  long-boat,  seeing  as  how  this 
blasted  fool  of  a  skipper  of  ours  has 
spoiled  our  pleasure  !  The  dog  turn- 
ed again,  wagged  his  tail,  and  put 
his  nose  to  the  ground.  I  thought  at 
first  he'd  bring  them  right  upon  us, 
when  suddenly  he  broke  off  with  a  yelp 
exactly  into  the  track  Jones  had 
taken  with  Mr  Rollock  on  leaving  us. 
The  sailors  kept  away  in  his  wake, 
down  through  the  bushes  into  the 
thick  dusk  of  the  trees;  upon  which 
the  Planter  and  I  started  to  our  feet  at 
once,  and  held  cautiously  after  them, 
the  five  man-o'-warsmen  following  at 
our  heels,  Indian  file. 

Jones,  however,  had  either  heard 
the  dog,  or  got  an  inkling  of  the  thing, 
and  he  had  taken  a  long  round  so  as 


to  join  us  from  behind :  the  India- 
man's  men  keeping  on  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  when  they  brought  up 
again,  seemingly  doubtful  whether  to 
follow  the  creature  or  not;  and  we 
dropped  like  one  man  into  the  shadow, 
till  they  made  sail  once  more.  Soon 
after  the  Planter  pointed  to  the  trees 
where  the  passengers  were,  and,  on  a 
sign  from  me,  the  whole  of  us  edged 
down  to  the  spot,  till  we  were  stand- 
ing within  sight  of  the  half-finished 
fire,  where  the  Judge's  kitmagar  was 
sitting  asleep,  tailor-fashion,  with  his 
flat  turban  sunk  to  his  breast.  One 
of  the  cadets  stood  down  the  slope  a 
little,  betwixt  that  and  the  beach 
where  the  crew  were,  leaning  sleepily 
on  his  gun,  and  nodding ;  while  in  the 
midst  was  a  sort  of  shed,  run  up  with 
branches  and  cocoa-nut  leaves,  where 
you  could  see  a  glimpse  of  the  differ- 
ent ladies'  dresses,  young  and  old, 
asleep  on  the  ground.  The  starlight 
fell  right  down  into  the  opening,  and 
showed  the  glistening  edges  of  the 
leaves,  with  the  sea  broad  ont  beyond 
the  cocoas  at  the  foot  of  the  rising 
ground;  so  bidding  Jones  look  out 
sharp,  I  stepped  carefully  through. 
My  eye  lighted  at  once  on  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  lying  in  one  nook  of  the  shel- 
ter, wrapped  np  in  his  pilot-coat — the 
first  time  in  the  old  gentleman's  life 
for  a  good  while,  I  daresay,  that  he 
had  passed  his  night  on  the  ground, 
especially  with  such  a  lot  of  berths 
taken  np  beside  him.  Still  he  was 
sound  enough  at  the  time,  to  judge  by 
his  breathing,  trifle  as  it  was  to  the 
Planter's ;  and  close  by  him  was  his 
daughter,  with  her  cloak  drawn  half 
over  her  head  in  the  shadow— her  hair 
confused  about  her  cheek  as  it  pressed 
white  into  the  bundle  of  red  bunting 
she  had  for  a  pillow,  and  one  hand 
keeping  the  cloak  fast  at  the  neck,  as 
if  she  dreamt  of  a  stiff  breeze.  The 
sight  went  to  my  heart,  and  so  did  the 
notion  of  waking  her ;  but  I  heard 
sounds  below  on  the  beach,  as  if  the 
rest  of  the  crew  missed  their  ship- 
mates, probably  getting  jealous  after 
their  boose,  and  not  unlikely  to  seek 
them  up  the  island ;  so  the  more  it 
struck  me  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  coming  to  an  understanding. 
According,  I  stooped  down  quietly 
and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder* 
Violet  Hyde  opened  her  eyes  at  once, 
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and  looked  at  me;  bat  whether  it  was 
the  starlight  showing  my  uniform,  or 
her  fancying  it  was  still  the  Indiaman 
in  the  Atlantic,  in  place  of  crying  out, 
why,  there  was  almost  a  smile  on  her 
lips  as  she  saw  me  from  the  ground. 
Next  moment,  however,  she  drew  her 
hand  across  her  eyelids,  sat  up  with 
the  help  of  the  other  arm,  and  gazed 
on  me  in  a  bewildered  way,  naming 
mo  at  the  same  time  below  her  breath. 
u  Yes,  Miss  Hyde  1"  I  said  hastily ; 
and  a  few  words  served  to  give  her  a 
notion  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
vise her  to  wake  up  the  Judge,  with  the 
rest  of  the  ladies,  and  be  ready  to  move 
the  moment  we  came  back.  My  first 
thought  was  to  take  Foster's  own 
plan,  and  secure  the  long-boat,  if  we 
could  only  get  betwixt  the  Indiaman's 
crew  and  the  water ;  or  even  try  our 
own,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  is- 
land, and  carry  off  the  other  boats  to 
the  wreck ;  after  which  we  might  keep 
off  till  the  schooner  appeared,  as  she 
couldirt  be  long  of  doing  in  this 
weather. 

I  had  just  stolen  back  to  the  men 
and  Mr  Rollock,  when  all  at  once 
there  was  a  wild  cry,  not  twenty  yards 
off,  among  the  brushwood.  A  heavy 
blow  and  a  struggle,  in  the  midst  of 
which  three  shots,  one  after  the  other, 
were  heard  from  the  cadets;  next 
minute,  with  oaths  and  curses  to  the 
mast-head,  and  a  crash  through 
amongst  the  branches  in  the  dark, 
Foster  and  his  shipmates  came  mak- 
ing for  the  opening.  Something  hor- 
rible flashed  through  my  mind  as  I 
fancied  I  had  caught  Finch's  voice, 
whether  one  way  or  the  other  I  couldn't 
say,  for  I  had  no  thought  at  the  time 
excepting  for  Violet.  Shriek  upon 
shriek  broke  from  the  ladies  ere  I 
well  knew  I  had  big  Harry  himself  by 
the  hairy  throat  of  him,  as  he  was  aim- 
ing a  left-handed  stroke  of  his  cutlass 
at  the  Judge,  who  had  sprung  betwixt 
him  and  his  daughter.  The  strength 
of  that  ruffian  was  wonderful,  for  he 
flung  me  off  and  levelled  Sir  Charles 
Ilyde  at  the  same  moment,  the  Judge's 
body  tripping  me.  Jones  and  my  own 
men,  as  well  as  the  Planter,  were  hard 
at  work  with  the  other  five  desperate 
villains ;  while  the  cadets  and  the 
second  officer  of  the  Seringapatam 
rushed  in  from  the  trees — all  of  it 
passing  in  half  a  minute.   As  I  started 


to  my  feet,  Foster  hid  lifted  Violet 
Hyde  in  his  arms,  and  was  dashing 
through  the  darkest  of  the  wood  with 
her  toward  the  hollow ;  when,  just  as  I 
was  hard  upon  him,  doubly  to  my 
horror,  above  all  the  screams  of  the 
ladies  I  could  hear  the  wild  drunken 
shouts  of  the  crew  below  coming  op 
from  the  beach  like  so  many  devila. 
Foster  had  got  as  far  as  the  next 
opening  where  the  rubbish  of  the  hot 
was,  and,  no  doubt  catching  the  strand 
as  well  as  myself,  all  at  once  be  drop- 
ped the  young  lady  on  the  grass — in  a 
faint  as  she  was,  and  her  white  dress 
stained  with  blood,  as  I  thought  from 

herself.    "  Now  ye "  shouted  he, 

turning  bolt  round  till  her  moveless 
figure  lay  betwixt  us,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  cutlass,  which  I  fancied  was 
bloody  too — u  who  are  you  t  You'll 
have  a  dozen  on  ye  directly,  bntwhat's 
meat  for  the  skipper 's  meat  for  the  pas- 
senger, so — "  "DevHl"  said  I  through 
my  teeth,  as  I  edged  round;  and  Fos- 
ter was  in  the  very  act  of  rushing  at 
me,  whether  he  trod  on  her  or  not,  when 
my  voice  or  dress  seemed  to  strike 
him  in  the  dusk.  "  How  the  bloody 
comfort  did  you — "  said  he,  shrinking 
back  for  a  moment ;  "  so  much  the 
better,  by  G — ! "  and  he  sprang  for- 
ward again  right  upon  me,  with  a 
swinging  boarder's  blow  at  my  head, 
which  flashed  off  my  blade  with  a 
force  enough  to  have  shivered  it,  had 
it  not  been  a  first-rate  old  cut-and- 
thrust  I  had  tried  pretty  stiffly  before. 
If  I  hadn't  been  in  such  a  fury  of 
rage,  and  a  hurry  at  once,  'twould 
have  been  Harry's  last  hit;  but,  at 
the  third  he  made,  I  caught  him  fair 
under  it,  the  point  going  through  and 
through  his  body  as  I  thrust  him  back 
stride  by  stride — his  cutlass  waving 
fiercely  all  the  time  in  the  air  clear  of 
my  head,  for  the  stroke  came  under 
his  arm.  The  moment  he  fell,  though 
I  knew  nothing  before  that  of  where 
we  were,  there  was  a  heavy  plunge ; 
I  had  nearly  followed  on  top  of  him, 
as  he  went  head-foremost  down  the 
tank- well  under  the  trees ;  but  next 
moment,  without  a  thought  more  to 
him  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  I  was 
lifting  Violet  off  the  grass.  What  I 
did  or  what  I  said,  to  see  if  she  would 
revive,  I  don't  really  know;  but  I 
remember,  as  well  as  if  it  were  last 
night,  the  very  sound  of  her  voice  as 
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she  told  me  she  wasn't  hart.  The 
affair  in  the  wood  below  us  had  sud- 
denly ceased  during  these  five  or  ten 
minutes — indeed,  as  I  found  after- 
wards, Jones  and  my  party  bad  settled 
every  one  of  the  five,  either  altogether 
or  for  the  time;  but  the  uproar  of 
more  than  twenty  fierce  voices  could 
be  heard  beyond  them,  cursing  and 
yelling  as  they  came  stumbling  and 
crashing  up  amongst  the  brushwood 
in  a  body ;  while  the  ladies  and  their 
companions  struggled  up  from  all  sides 
toward  the  height,  wild  with  terror. 
I  met  Sir  Charles  Hyde  hurrying  to 
seek  his  daughter,  however ;  and  the 
moment  he  had  her  in  his  arms,  I 
rushed  down,  pistol  in  hand,  to  join 
my  men,  who  were  standing  firm 
below,  as  the  mutineers  burst  into  the 
opening,  no  doubt  with  the  notion 
they  had  only  the  cadets  to  do  with. 
"  Here,  my  lads  1  "  I  sang  out ; 
"make  every  man  of  them  prisoner- 
down  with  'em  to  the  schooner !  " 
And  as  I  broke  suddenly  through  in 
the  starlight  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Jones,  Jacobs,  the  Planter,  and  the 
other  four  man-o'-warsmen  sprang 
after  me,  one  by  one — taking  the  cue, 
and  shouting  as  if  to  ever  so  many 
behind  us,  u  Here  they  are,  shipmates 
— this  way — settle  the  blackguards  1" 
In  fact,  the  moment  I  appeared,  the 
gang  of  half-drunk  fellows  were  taken 
aback.  One  of  them  roared  as  if  he 
saw  the  very  devil ;  and  giving  them 
no  time  to  think,  we  drove  them 
scattering  down  toward  the  beach. 
One  of  Foster's  party,  however,  being 
only  stunned,  had  contrived  to  get 
down  amongst  them ;  and  in  a  little 
while,  seeing  we  didn't  follow,  the 
whole  lot  of  them  appeared  to  get  an 
inkling  of  the  truth,  on  which  they 
rallied.  It  wasn't  long  ere  I  saw  they 
had  got  desperate,  and  were  planning 
to  divide,  and  come  somewhere  over 
upon  us  round  the  heights ;  so  that, 
in  the  dark,  with  our  small  party,  not 
knowing  their  numbers,  the  best  we 
could  do  was  to  gather  up  toward  the 
peak,  and  secure  the  ladies.  Accord- 
ingly, we  passed  an  uncomfortable 
enough  time  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  till  day-break,  when  still  no 
signs  of  the  schooner,  as  we  saw  in 
the  clear  to  north-eastward.  Fright- 
ful notions  came  into  my  head  of 
something  having  happened  to  her; 


the  mutineers  below  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,  and  they  held  the 
watering-place ;  we  hadn't  provisions 
for  a  single  breakfast  to  half  the  party 
of  net — and,  the  fellows  being  now  fairly 
in  for  it,  they  could  starve  us  out  if 
they  chose.  You  may  conceive,  ac- 
cordingly, what  a  joyful  sight  met  my 
eyes,  when,  on  the  dusk  lifting  off  to 
northward,  we  could  see  the  lovely 
craft  under  all  sail  not  six  miles  off, 
bearing  down  before  a  fresh  breeze 
for  the  deep  end  of  the  island !  The 
wind  had  headed  her  off  on  her  way 
back ;  and,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
wreck,  Westwood  might  have  landed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  villains  in  the 
bush.  But  the  minute  we  saw  his  boat 
out,  the  whole  of  us,  save  the  Judge 
and  the  Planter,  made  a  clean  charge 
down  upon  them — the  schooner's  men 
joining  us  with  the  oars  and  boat- 
stretchers  ;  and  in  another  half-hour 
the  whole  gang,  having  lost  heart, 
were  taken  ana  lashed  fast  by  the 
wrists  on  the  beach,  to  a  single  man. 

On  searching  the  watering-place 
during  the  day,  we  found  some  one 
had  covered  the  month  of  the  tank 
with  sticks  and  leaves,  through  which 
Harry  Foster  had  gone  when  he  fell. 
The  stuff  had  fallen  in  over  him ;  and 
the  well  being  evidently  made  deep 
into  the  rock,  to  hold  water  the  longer, 
with  the  roots  of  the  trees  growing 
out  into  it,  his  body  never  came  up. 
Somehow  or  other  no  one  liked  to 
sound  it  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  thing 
that  horrified  all  of  us  the  most,  was 
to  find  Captain  Finch  himself  lying 
quite  dead  amongst  the  brushwood 
near  where  the  passengers  had  pitched 
their  quarters,  with  a  cat  through  his 
skull  enough  to  have  killed  an  ox. 
It  was  supposed  Foster  had  suddenly 
come  upon  him,  as  he  and  his  ship- 
mates looked  out  for  the  hoard  thev 
thought  the  pirates  had  in  the  island, 
while  Finch  was  on  guard  over  the 
ladies.  Whether  the  feuow  took  a  new 
notion  at  the  moment,  or  what  it  was, 
the  whole  gang  of  them  made  their 
rush  upon  the  second  mate  and  the 
cadets,  the  minute  after  the  captain 
met  his  death. 

As  for  Jones,  he  told  me  he  had 
noticed  the  dog  watching  the  seamen 
below,  and  the  idea  got  into  his  head 
of  what  might  happen.    Tl 
that  about  the  animal  to 
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dread  you  couldn't  describe.  How  it 
had  lived  all  this  time,  and  how  the 
custom  came  back  on  it  after  growing 
perfectly  wild,  of  carrying  on  like 
what  it  did  that  night,  was  a  mystery; 
but  Jones  said  he  hadn't  heard  it  bark 
before,  neither  had  the  man  he  knew 
of,  since  the  time  he  was  first  left 
-alone  on  White-water  Island.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  us  might  have 
hunted  it  down  before  we  left.  But 
"  No ! "  Jones  said.  "There's  a  perfect 
fiend  iu  the  brute,  I  do  believe — yet 
it  strikes  me  by  this  time,  the  creature 
belongs  to— to  the  Almighty,  sir!" 
The  men  and  passengers  had  been 
taken  off  the  Indiaman's  wreck,  which 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  off  the 
reef;  so,  taking  out  the  best  of  her 
stores  and  the  passengers'  property, 
we  had  every  soul  aboard  the  schooner, 
and  at  last  set  sail  to  the  south-cast, 
meaning  to  go  in  at  Madras,  where  a 
sloop  might  be  sent  to  recover  more 
from  the  ship.  'Twas  with  no  ordi- 
nary state  of  things,  from  stem  to  stern, 
that  we  dropped  White- water  Island 
astern. 

Well,  ma'am,  the  re3t  you  may 
easily  fancy.  We  made  Madras 
Roads,  and  there  I  expected  to  lose 
sight  of  the  Judge  and  his  daughter 
again,  as  we  did  of  most  of  the  other 
passengers ;  but  to  my  perfect  delight, 
Sir  Charles  preferred  carrying  out  the 
voyage  on  to  Calcutta  in  the  schooner, 
where  they  had  the  after -cabins  to 
themselves.  The  Indiaman's  crew  I 
kept,  prisoners  and  all,  till  we  should 
meet  the  frigate  off  the  Sunderbunds. 

Just  conceive  standing  up  the  hot 
Bay  of  Bengal  with  flagging  south- 
westerly breezes,  shifting  at  times  to  a 
brisk  south-easter,  or  a  squall,  as  we've 
done  ourselves  this  week.  The  moon 
wasn't  at  the  full  then,  of  course,  so 
we  only  had  it  like  a  reaper's  sickle 
in  the  dog-watches ;  but  it  was  fine 
weather,  and  you  may  imagine  one 
sometimes  contrived,  betwixt  West- 
wood  and  myself,  to  have  Violet  on 
the  quarterdeck  of  an  evening  without 
the  Judge.  Tom  would  step  forward 
suddenly  to  see  a  small  pull  taken  on 
a  sheet,  and  Snelling  knew  pretty 
well  not  to  walk  aft  of  the  capstan  ; 
so  I  could  lean  over  the  taffrail  near 
her,  and  look  at  the  schooner's  wake 


glimmering  and  sparkling  np  in  the 
bubbles  astern. 

Then  to  save  trouble,  yon  need  bat 
picture  to  yourselves  some  such  sort 
of  a  daybreak  as  we  had  this  morn- 
ing; a  cool  bine  cloudless  sky  all 
aloft,  dappled  to  eastward  with  a 
mighty  arch,  as  it  were,  of  small  white 
spots  and  flakes,  as  a  perfect  sea  of 
light  flows  up  into  it  before  the  snn 
under  the  horizon,  and  a  pale  slanting 
shaft  of  it  seems  to  hang  gray  in  the 
yellow  above  him.*  The  sea  heaves 
deep-blue  and  deeper-blue  under  the 
schooner;  the  wide  flock  of  small 
clouds  burn  from  gold  to  fire;  the 
slanting  streak  of  light  fades  and 
vanishes,  and  the  snn  comes  np  like  a 
gush  of  flame — sending  a  stream  of 
glittering  radiance  along  the  water 
to  our  starboard  bow,  while  it' 
shows  a  long  flat  line  of  land  far  on 
the  other  beam.  The  Planter  is 
smoking  his  first  cheroot  for  that  day 
at  the  stern  gratings,  when  we  make 
out  three  or  four  faint  points  oyer  ttie* 
streak  of  land,  shining  like  gold  in  the 
dawn ;  while  at  the  same  time  three 
hazy  pillars,  as  it  were,  are  seen 
standing  up  betwixt  sea  and  sky, 
beyond  the  rippling  bine  in  the  north- 
eastern board.  Tis  the  spires  of 
Juggernaut  pagoda  on  one  side :  and 
as  the  brisk  morning  breeze  drives 
the  water  into  short  surges,  till  the 
schooner  rises  the  ship  upon  the  other, 
all  of  a  sudden  she  looms  square  and 
white  upon  our  starboard  bow.  As 
the  hull  lifted  higher  and  higher  under 
her  canvass,  there  was  less  doubt 
every  few  minutes  of  her  being  a  fri- 
gate ;  and  by  the  time  Violet  and  her 
father  were  standing  together  on  the 
quarterdeck,  the  glorious  old  Hebe 
was  signalling  us  from  her  fore-royal- 
masthead,  as  she  kept  close  on  a  wind 
to  cross  our  course. 

We  spoke  the  pilot-brig  that  even- 
ing, took  out  the  pilot,  and  stood  up 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  with 
the  night-tide  in  the  moonlight-* 
dropping  the  Hebe  at  Diamond  Har- 
bour next  day;  while  Lord  Frederick, 
and  a  Government  gentleman  he  had 
with  him  from  St  Helena,  went  vp  to 
Calcutta  with  us  in  the  schooner.  The 
whole  of  the  Indiaman's  late  crew  and 
officers  were  left  in  the  frigate  till 


4  The  zodiacal  light,  seen  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 
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farther  notice,  notwithstanding  which  with  painted  umbrellas  were  elioiit- 
we  were  pretty  well  crowded  on  our  ing  and  scrambling  in  his  way,  men- 
way  np  :  W eat  wood  and  I  were  glad  tionlng  their  names,  salaaming,  and 
of  a  couple  of  hammocks  in  the  half  sah'bing  him  to  the  nines  ;  a  couple 
deck  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  saw  little  more  of  of  naked  black  boys  were  trying  to 
Violet  Hyde  till  they  went  ashore  brash  his  shoes  in  the  dust;  a  tray  of 
opposite  Fort- William.  native    eweatmeata    seemed    to    be 

In  half- an -hour  we  were  lying  at  shoved  every  now  and  then  under  his 
anchor  is  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  nose;  and  two  or  three  children  with 
ludiamen,  country  ships,  Arab  craft,  heads  as  Dig  as  pumpkins  were  stock 
and  all  sorts  of  craft  besides,  stretch-  before  him,  their  mothers  begging  for 
ing  far  np  to  the  next  reach  ;  the  long  "  bnckebish  I  bnckshish  1 "  Jones  held 
front  of  flat-topped  buildings,  with  on  like  a  man  accustomed  to  every 
their  green  Venetians  and  balustrades,  sort  of  foreign  scenes  In  the  world  ; 
shining  white  over  the  row  of  trees  on  and  ont  of  curiosity  to  see  where  he 
the  right  bank,  like  a  string  of  palaces  would  go,  I  followed  him  for  a  little 
spreading  buck  through  the  huge  mass  toward  the  thick  of  the  noise  end 
oftbecltytothepiileuotcasternsky —  crowd,  through  Tank  Square,  where 
a  tall  cocoa-nut  tree  or  a  slinrp  spire  the  water-carriers  were  sprinkling  the 
breaking  it  here  and  there ;  while  the  ground  from  the  sheep-skins  on  their 
pile  of  Government  House  was  to  bo  backs  as  they  walked,  serpeut- 
scen  dotted  with  adjutant-birds ;  and  charmers  and  jugglers  exhibiting,  and 
the  opposite  share  .■.Inured  far  oil'  in  a  a  dirty  Fakir  rolling  at  the  corner  in 
line  of  green  jungle,  faced  by  a  few  NMU  agony,  with  a  crowd  of 
gay-looking  spots  of  bungalows.  All  liberty. men  iii  Sunday  toggery  all 
the  rest  of  the  drty  .Join's  busied  him-  round  him.  Jones  looked  tip  at  tho 
self  seeing  nil  made  regular  and  ship-  church  steeping  in  the  white  heat,  and 
shape  below  and  aloft,  in  complete  across  the  glare  of  light  to  the  city 
seaman-like  style,  till  i  began  to  think  beyond,  standing  like  a  man  that 
he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  schooner,  didn't  know  what  to  do,  or  hadn't  seen 
and  meant  to  go  with  her  and  tlie  Calcutta  before;  then  passed  care- 
frigate  to  the  China  seas.  Next  lessly  by  the  half-slued  sailors,  who 
morning,  however,  as  soon  as  break-  bailed  him  as  if  he  were  a  ship.  At 
fast  was  over  in  the  cabin,  he  came  to  leugth  ho  got  to  the  turn  of  a  street 
meandsatd  that, as  there  was  nothing  running  into  the  native  town,  where 
more  to  be  done  at  present  aboard,  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  swarming 
according  to  our  agreement  he  would  'ibis  way  and  that  with  turbans  in 
bid  us  good-bye.  Nothing  I  could  tbe  close  overhanging  bazaars.  Some 
say  was  of  the  least  nse,  so  at  last  I  Hindoo  precession  or  other  was  com- 
had  to  give  it  up.  Having  lit  tie  money  ing  along  with  tom-toms,  gongs,  tam- 
about  me,  however,  except  in  hill",  hunrines,  and  punkahs,  sweeping  on 
and  intcndirir;  to  go  ashore  myself,  I  through  a  Babel  of  heathenish  cries 
told  him  1 1 houhl  pay  him  Ms  mate's  and  songs ;  a  knot  of  dancing-girls, 
wages  at  once  nt  a  banker's  in  the  with  red"  flowers  in  their  sleek  black 
town.  By  the  lime  I  came  on  deck,  hair,  could  be  seen  in  a  hackery 
Jones  had  hailed  a  dingy,  and  the  drawn  by  two  hump- backed  bullocks  : 
native  boatman  paddled  us  lo  the  and  a  white  Brahmin  bull  was  poking 
ghaut  below  tlie  Sailor's  Homo  to-  Its  head  amongst  the  heaps  of  frnit  nt 
gether.  ft  stall ;  whilst  yon  heard  a  whole 

I  had  shaken  bands  with  him,  and  ship's  crew  hurrahing  and  laughing 
Stood  watching  him  from  tho  bank  amongst  the  conflutoo,  ns  they  drove 
verandah,  as  his  manly  figure,  in  tho  along.  Suddenly  I  saw  Jones  hail  a 
blue  jacket,  white  dw-k  tmnsi'i-s,  and  palanrinin  near  him,  and  get  in.  Tho 
straw  hat,  passed  away  down  Flag  four  imel ■fljolomd  biaurs  took  tho 
Street,  stepping  like  a  seaman  fresh  pole  of  it  on  their  shoulders,  foro  and 
from  blue  water  through  a  stream  of  aft  —  greasy- looViug  fellows,  with 
Hindoos  In  white  muslin,  Mussulman  ochre- mark n  on  their  noses  and  fore- 
servants,  tail-capped  Armenians,  heads,  a  tuft  of  hair  tied  back  on 
'  Danes,  Frenchmen,  Chinamen,  Arabs,  their  heads  like  women,  and  ns  naked 
and  Paxsees.     Thrca  or  four  Coolies  as  tbey  were  born,  save  the  cloth, 
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round  their  middle, — and  next  mo- 
ment away  they  trotted,  granting  and 
swinging  the  palanquin,  till  I  lost 
sight  of  them  in  the  hubbub.  Twas 
the  last  I  saw  of  Jones. 

Here  the  Captain  stopped;  the 
Gloucester's  crew  were  getting  the 
anchors  off  her  forecastle  to  her  bows 
for  next  day,  when  the  light-ship  off 
the  Sandheads  was  expected  to  be 
seen ;  and,  from  his  manner  and  his 
silence  together,  be  evidently  con- 
sidered the  yarn  at  an  end.  u  That's 
all  then  ?  "  carelessly  asked  the  sur- 
geon, who  was  a  chess-player,  and 
had  heard  only  this  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain's adventures,  and  the  first  two, 
so  that  he  appeared  to  perceive  a 
slight  want  of  connection.  u  All  ?  " 
was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  lady- 
passengers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
faithful  listeners, — the  younger  ones 
were  obviously  disappointed  at  some- 
thing. "Why,  yes,"  said  Captain. 
Collins,  with  a  look  which  might  be 
interpreted  eitheras  modest  or** close," 
— "the  fact  is,  I  fancied  the  affair 
might  serve  to  while  away  a  single 
evening  or  so,  and  here  have  I  been 
varning  different  nights  all  this  time! 
'TIS  owing  to  my  want  of  practice,  no 
doubt,  ma'am."  "  Come,  come,"  said 
the  matron  of  the  party,  "  you  must 
really  give  us  some  idea  of  a  denoue- 
ment. These  girls  of  mine  won't  be 
satisfied  without  it,  Captain  Collins  ; 
they  will  think  it  no  story  at  all, 
otherwise ! " 

44  An  end  to  it,  you  mean  ?  "  an- 
swered he.  u  Why,  ma'am,  if  there 
were  an  end  to  it,  it  couldn't  be  a 
*  short  *  yarn  at  all — that  would  be 
to  finish  and  4wbip'  it,  as  we  say, 
before  it's  long  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  whereas,  luckily,  my  life  hasn't 
got  to  a  close  yet." 

44  Oh  !"  said  the  lady,  44no  sea  casu- 
istry for  us ;  tesides,  /  am  aware  of 
the  sequel,  yon  know!"  "Why, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  Captain,  look- 
ing up  innocently,  44it  wasn't  for 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards  that 
I— 1  settled,  you  know  !  Do  you 
mean  me  to  tell  you  all  that  happened 
in  that  time,  about  the  Frenchman, 
and  what  befell  the  schooner  in  the 
China  seas?  'twould  last  the  voyage 
home ;  but  if  you'll  go  bach  with  me 
I've  no  particular  objection,  now  I've 


got  into  the  way."  "No,  no,  my 
dear  Captain,"  said  the  lady,  "  we 
have  had  enough  for  the  present  of 
your  nautical  details — I  beg  pardon — 
but  tell  us  how  you  succeeded  in — n 
44  Well,"  interrupted  the  narrator 
rather  hastily,  "  'twas  somewhat 
thus :  I  was  at  home  at  Croydon,  be- 
ing by  that  time  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Hebe,  but  she  was  just  paid  off. 
One  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  letter- 
bag  from  the  village  was  brought  in 
as  usual,  my  mother  taking  them  out, 
reading  off  all  the  addresses  through 
her  spectacles,  while  Jane  made  the 
coffee.  My  mother  handed  Jane  a 
ship-letter,  which  she  put  somewhere 
in  her  dress,  with  a  blush,  so  that  I 
knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  from 
Tom  West  wood,  who  was  in  the 
Company's  civil  service  in  India,  up- 
country.  "  None  for  me,  mother  ?  n 
asked  I  eagerly ;  for  the  fact  was  I 
had  got  one  or  two  at  different  times, 
at  Canton  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  during  the  two  years.  "  Yes, 
Ned,"  said  my  mother,  eyeing  it  again 
and  again,  anxiously  enough,  as  I 
thought ;  "  there  is — but  I  rear  it  is 
some  horrid  thing  from  those  Ad- 
mirals"— the  Admiralty,  she  meant 
— "  and  they  will  be  sending  you  off 
immediately— or  a  war,  or  something. 
Oh  dear  me,  Ned,"  exclaimed  the 
good  woman,  quite  distressed,  "  won't 
you  do  as  I  wish  vou,  and  stay  al- 
together!" By  the  Lord  Harry  1 
when  I  opened  it,  'twas  a  letter  from 
Lord  Frederick  Bury,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  eldest  brother's  title 
while  we  were  out,  saying  be  had  the 
promise  of  a  commandcrship  for  me, 
as  soon  as  a  new  brig  for  the  West 
India  station  was  ready.  "  I  shan't 
have  to  go  for  six  or  seven  months  at 
any  rate,  mother,"  said  I,  "  by  which 
time  I  shall  be  confounded  tired  of 
the  land,  /  know  1 "  She  wanted  me 
to  buy  a  small  estate  near  Croydon, 
shoot,  fish,  and  dig,  I  suppose ;  "while 
Jane  said  I  ought  to  marry,  especi- 
ally as  she  had  a  girl  with  money  in 
her  eye  for  me.  Still  they  saw  it  was 
no  use,  and  began  to  give  it  up. 

Why  I  never  heard  at  all  from  a 
certain  quarter,  I  couldn't  think.  Till 
that  time,  in  fact,  I  had  been  as  sure 
of  her  proving  true  as  I  was  of  breezes 
blowing;  but  now  I  couldn't  help 
fancying  all  sorts  of  tyranny  on  the 
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Judge's  part  and  her  mother's,  not  to  after,   when   the  Ferret  was  put   in 

speak  of  Tom's  uncle,  the  Councillor,  commission;  butby  that  time  it  was  on 

I  went  down  the  lane  for  the  twentieth  smooth  sailing  before  me.    The  Judge 

time,  past  the  end  of  the  house  they  hadgotwonderfullysoftcncd;  and, yon 

had  lived  in,  where  the  windows  bad  may  be  sure,  I  continued  to  see  Violet 

been  shuttered  up  and  the  gates  close  Hyde  pretty  often  before  I  went  to 

ever  since  I  came.    All  of  a  sadden ,  sea.  You'd  scarce  believe  it,  bat,  after 

this  time,  I  saw  there  were  workmen  that  twelve  months'  cruise,  I  actually 

about  the  place,  the  windows  open,  didn't  leave  the  land  for  two  years, 

and  two  servants  washing  down  the  which  I  did  owing  tothe  chance  I  bad 

yellow  wheels  of  a  travelling  carriage,  of  seeing  sharp  servicein  the  Burmese 

I  made  straight  back  for  our  house,  war,  np  the  rivers,  while   General 

went  np  to  Jane,  who  was  at  her  Campbell  had  tough  work  with  them 

piano  in  the  drawing-room,  and  asked,  inland.    So   that's    all    I    can  say, 

quite  out  of  breath,  who  was  come  to  ma'am  I" 
the  house  over  the  park  behind  ns. 

"  Did  yon  not  know  that  old  Nabob  "Very good,  air!"  was  the  surgeon's 
was  coming  back  from  India?"  said  cool  remark.  "And  in  fact,  sir,  I 
Jane.  "  His  face  was  getting  too  yel-  fancy  if  every  one  of  as  were  to  oom- 
low,  I  suppose;  and  besides,  his  wife  mence  telling  hie  whole  life  over,  with 
is  dead— from  his  crossness,  no  doubt,  everything  that  happened  to  him  and 
But  the  young  lady  is  an  heiress,  his  friends,  he  most  atop  short  some- 
Ned,  and  as  I  meant  to  tell  you,  from  where— however  long  it  might  be  1" 
good  authority  "—here  the  sly  crea-  The  Captain  smiled  ;  they  sat  on  the 
ture  looked  away  into  her  music—  poop  talking  for  a  while,  sometimes 
"  passionately  fond  of  tin;  sea,  ivhieh  saying  nothing,  but  watching  the  last 
means,  you  know,  of  naval  attaM*" —  nigJ|it  a'  Ma' 

"The  devil  she  is,  Jane!"  I  broke  The  pilot -brig  is  spoken  to  wind- 
out  ;  "  what  dill  West  wood  mean  by  ward  nest  morning,  even  while  the 
that? — but  wAen  are  ttiey  coming,  for  deep-sea  lead-line  is  being  bove  to 
heaven'ssake?"  "Why."  said  Jane,  sonnd  the  bottom.  Falling  sudden 
"I  believe,  from  what  I  beard  our  from  the  foreyard,  the  weight  takes 
gardener  say,  they  arrived  ln«t  night."  the  long  line  from  hand  after  band 
''  Then,  by  Jove,  my  dear  girl  I"  said  back  to  the  gangway,  till  it  trembles 
I,  "I'll  tell  you  a  secret— and  mind,  against  the  ground.  Tia  drawn  up 
I  connt  on  yon!"  My  little  sister  slowly,  the  wet  coil  secured,  and  the 
was  all  alive  in  a  moment,  ran  to  the  bottom  of  the  lead  showing  its  little 
door  and  shot  it,  then  settled  herself  hollow  filled  with  signs  of  earth  — 
on  the  sofa  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say,  "(Jray  sand  and  shells!"  Tbey 
as  eagerly  as  ymi  please.  So  1  told  stand  on  till  the  pilot  is  on  board,  the 
her  what  the  whole  matter  was,  with  lowland  lifts  and  lengthens  before  the 
the  state  of  things  when  we  left  ship  ;  bnt  the  flow  of  the  tide  has  yet 
Calcutta.  Jane  seemed  to  reckon  to  come,  and  take  tbem  safely  np 
the  affair  as  clear  as  a  die ;  and  amongst  the  winding  shoals  into  the 
yon've  no  notion  what  a  lot  of  new  Indian  river's  month.  A  new  land, 
ropes  she  pat  me  up  to  in  a  concern  and  the  thoughts  of  strange  new  life, 
of  the  kind,  as  well  as  ways  to  carry  the  gorgeous  sights  and  fantastic 
it  ont  ship-shape  to  the  end,  in  spite  realities  of  the  mighty  country  of  the 
of  the  Judge — or  else  to  smooth  him  Mogul  and  Rajahs,  crowd  before  them 
over.  after  the  wide  sobtary  sea :  the  story 
The  long  and  short  of  it  was,  I  is  already  all  but  forgotten— A  no 
didn't  leave  til!  about  seven  months  thk  asciiob  »  let  go  ! 
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THE  FRENCH  WARS  OP  RELIGION. 


The  history  of  the  house  of  Guise 
has  a  natural  division  into  two  periods, 
of  nearly  equal  duration,  whose  point 
of  separation  may  be  fixed  at  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  or,  more  strictly 
perhaps,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambrdsis,  which  preceded  it 
by  three  months.  Under  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  foreign  wars  engrossed 
much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
warriors,  foreign  diplomacy  gave  fre- 
quent occupation  to  the  statesmen,  of 
that  restless  and  ambitious  family, 
which,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  was 
busied  with  civil  strife,  domestic  in- 
trigues, and  even  with  disloyal  and 
treasonable  projects.  The  treaty 
above  referred  to — signed  on  the  3d 
April  1559,  and  by  which  France 
abandoned  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  fortresses,  including 
the  conquests  of  thirty  years  in  Pied- 
mont— stipulated  a  durable  alliance 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  u  who  were  to  love  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  labour  in  concert  for 
the  extinction  of  heresy."  This  was 
the  prelude  of  a  long  peace  with  the 
foreigner,  but  also  of  a  long  series  of 
intestine  wars,  and  of  more  bloodshed 
and  misery  than  any  invasion  from 
without  would  have  probably  occa- 
sioned. France  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  Calvinism  grew 
daily  stronger  in  the  land,  many  of 
whose  most  illustrious  nobles  were 
soon  included  amongst  its  proselytes ; 
until  at  last  the  princes  of  the  blood 
themselves,  jealous  of  the  influence, 
power,  and  pretensions  of  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party.  Thus, 
early  in  the  reign  of  that  sickly  and 
feeble  prince,  Francis  II.,  Bourbon  and 
Guise  entered  the  lists,  to  struggle  for 
the  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  to 
commence,  during  the  lifetime  of  four 
sons  of  Henry  II.,  a  long  contest  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  declining  house 
of  Valois.  On  the  one  side,  the  chief 
posts  were  occupied  by  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  by  his 


brother,  the  Prince  of  Condd— far 
superior  to  him  in  ability,  and  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  party — and  by  that 
brave  and  skilful  soldier  and  com- 
mander, Gaspard  de  Ch&tillon,  Admi- 
ral de  Coligny.  Opposed  to  these, 
the  principal  figures  in  the  Protestant 
ranks,  stood  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  brothers — notably  the  astute,  cruel, 
and  violent  cardinal,  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine. Catherine  of  Medicis,  who 
had  been  allowed  little  interference  in 
public  affairs  during  her  husband's 
life,  came  forward  at  his  death,  and 
played  a  striking  and  important  part 
in  the  strange  historical  drama  which 
comprised  the  reigns  of  three  of  her 
sons.  Adopting  a  machiavelian  and 
unscrupulous  policy,  her  in trignes  were 
directed  alternately  to  support  and 
damage  the  most  contrary  interests  ; 
but,  at  the  outset  of  her  political 
career,  her  dislike  to  Montmorency, 
and  her  eagerness  to  grasp  a  share  of 
the  power  from  which  he  had  largely- 
contributed  to  her  exclusion,  impelled 
her  to  an  alliance  with  the  Guises,  by 
whom  it  was  evident  that  the  kingdom 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  virtu- 
ally ruled.  Her  husband's  body  was 
yet  above  ground,  when  she  joined 
them  and  her  son  at  the  Louvre — 
whither  they  had  conducted  Francis, 
after  proclaiming  him  King,  from  bis 
residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tour- 
nelles ;  and  scarcely  had  it  been  de- 
posited in  the  vaults  of  St  Denis, 
when  the  treaty  between  her  and  them 
was  sealed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  whose  daughter  was  their 
sister-in-law  by  her  marriage  with 
Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  was  driven  igno- 
miniously  from  court,  and  compelled 
to  give  up  the  costly  jewels  she  had 
received  from  her  royal  lover,  and  to 
appease  Catherine  by  the  gift  of  her 
magnificent  castle  of  Chenonceaux. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
their  own  high  connections,  were  sin- 
gularly favourable  to  the  Guises'  as- 
sumption^ the  chief  power.  "No 
influence  in  the  kingdom,"  saysM.  de 
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Bonille,  "  was  comparable  to  ibat  of  result  of  bis  brother's  violent  and  per- 

those  two  men.     The  clergy,  the  rich-  secuting   spirit.      The   Cardinal   had 

est  and  the  first  of  the  three  orders  of  spurred  the  Huguenots  to  revolt.    In 

the  state,    professed   an  unbounded  all    their  [tmfllimrtliTOn,   manifestos, 

devotion  for  the  Cardinal ;  in  Francis  and  ]iiiI(IhhIiiiji   publications,    they 

of  Lorraine  the  greater  part  of  the  protested  their  loyalty  to  the  King, 

nobility,  military  men,  even  magis-  and  declared  that    they  took  arms 

trates,  habitually  recognised  a  skilful  solely  agaiu6t  the   family  of  Gnisc. 

chief,  a  sure  friend,  a  zealous  pro  tec-  It  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  these 

tor.     The  Queen  (Mary  Stuart  J  was  princes  to  admit  the  sincerity  of  the 

niece  of  the  Gnises  ;  their  cousin,  the  distinctions  thus  made.   "  What  have 

Duke  of  Lorraine,  wan  l.rr.ilicr-in-law  i  done  to  my  subjects,"  exclaimed  the 

oftheKing;  the  husband  of  another  feeble   King,  ''that  they  should  bear 

sister  of  Francis  II.,  Philip  of  Spain,  me  such  ill-will  1    Is  it  not  rather  to 

was  well  pleased  that  the  royal  choice  you,  gentlemen,  that  they  are  opposed? 

had  fallen  upon  them  iu  preference  to  I  would  that  for  a  time  you  would 

Anthony  of  Bourbon,  who  would  not  depart,  that  we  might  see  if  these  dis- 

'  have  failed  to  apply  his  power  to  the  orders  ceased."    The  words  had  been 

attempted  recovery  Of  Navarre  from  suggested by  theSpanish  ambassador; 

Spain.     Finally,  obligations  of  grati-  but  Francis  knew  not  how  to  giro 

tude  attached  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  them  effect,  and  was  easily  cajoled  by 

them.     So  many  advantages,   such  his  uncles,  who  assured  him  that  their 

numerous  means  of  access,  united  with  absence  would  be  the  signal  for  at- 

so  many  talents  and  so  much  glory,  tempts  on  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 

rendered  their  position  very  natural."  brothers— Attempts  already  planned 

The  humUiation  of  the  Bourbons  was  by   the   Bourbons  and  supported   by 

proportionate  to  the  exaltation  of  their  the  heretics. 

rivals.  Montmorency  received,  from  We  pass  on  to  the  close  of  the  short 
the  lips  of  the  King  himself,  advice  to  reign  of  Francis  II.,  which  extended 
retire  to  his  domain  of  (  liautiliy,  a  over  barely  seventeen  mouths.  His 
rustication  and  disgrace  which  left  the  death  occurred  on  the  5th  December 
veteran  Constable  no  resource  but  to  15G0.  The  10th  of  (he  same  month 
ally  himself  with  the  princes  of  the  was  to  have  witnessed  the  execution 
blood.  These  were  deliberating  at  of  the  Prince  of  Condi-,  condemned 
Vendurae,  with  d'Andelot  and  their  as  traitor  and  heretic  But  when  a 
other  confidential  partisans,  as  to  the  sudden  swoon  at  vespers,  succeeded 
rueansofopposing  the  authority  of  the  by  violent  pains  in  the  head,  iudi- 
Guisc,  when  they  received  the  over-  cated  the  probable  dissolution  of  the 
tu res  and  exhortations  of  the  Con-  sickly  monarch,  whose  constitution 
stable,  who  pressed  and  prevailed  with  was  already  undermined  by  disease, 
the  King  of  Navarre  to  repair  to  court.  Catherine  do  Medieis,  unwilling  to  lose 
But  slights  and  affronts  were  there  Conde,  who  served  her  as  a  counter- 
offered  both  to  him  and  tu  the  l'riucc  poise  to  the  power  of  the  Guise,  took 
of  Conde,  and  aoon  they  were  glad  measures todelayhisdoom.uudopened 
again  to  absent  them.  Within  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
iiiiiemouthsoftheacoessiouofl'ranohi.  Navarre.  This  prince  signed  an 
the  plot  known  as  the  conspiracy  of  agreement  ^iiaiMiitetiu^  the  regency  to 
Amboise,  of  which  Conde  was  "the  Catherine  during  the  minority  of 
secret  head,  was  formed,  discovered,  Charles  IX.  She  and  her  council 
mid  crushed;  the  Duke  of  Guise  dis-  were  to  have  the  sole  direction  of 
playing  much  energy  and  prudence,  political  affairs ;  whilst  Anthony  de 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  great  cruelty  Bourbon,  with  the  title  of  lieutcnant- 
aud  a  most  unchristian  spirit,  in  its  general,  was  to  be  military  chief  of 
repression,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
baffled  conspirators.  For  the  third  Catherine  brugM  tUxnt  his  recou- 
time  Guise  was  named  lieutenant-  ciliation  with  the  Gnises  ;  inducing 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  invested  Francis  II.  to  declare  on  his  death-bed 
with  unlimited  powers.  Theconspir-  that  the  prosecution  of  Conde  emanat- 
acy  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this  ed  not  from  them,  but  from  bis  will 
aggrandisement,  was,   however,   the  alone.      At    the  very  moment    she 
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rendered  this  service  to  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  she  was  plotting  with 
Bourbon  their  banishment  from  court. 
It  were  bewildering,  and  indeed 
impossible,  in  a  brief  essay  on  that 
busy  period,  to  trace  the  tortuous 
policy  and  seemingly  contradictory 
Intrigues  of  the  Queen -mother.  It 
suffices  to  state  her  aim,  then  and  for 
long  afterwards.  By  pitting  one 
faction  against  the  other,  and  alter- 
nately supporting  both,  she  secured 
for  herself  a  larger  share  of  power 
than  she  would  have  obtained  by 
assisting  in  the  final  triumph  of 
either. 

The  death  of  their  niece's  royal 
husband  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
Guises,  who  in  his  name  had  exercised 
absolute  authority.  It  was  subject 
of  rejoicing  to  the  Protestants,  who 
deemed  it  "a  stroke  of  heavenly 
mercy" — a   mystical     expression  of    of  the  Bourbon  party   was  in  the 


for  his  interment,  sacrDegiouBr/ 
neglected  by  that  king's  own  soil 
The  inscription  bore  a  double  sting, 
for  it  both  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  Guises,  and  stigmatised  thorn  a* 
foreigners.  In  vain  did  they  strive 
to  justify  themselves,  alleging  too 
necessity  of  their  presence  at  courW 
And  they  were  equally  unable  to  refute 
the  charge  of  having  appropriated^ 
during  the  illness  of  Francis,  a  con- 
siderable sum  that  remained  in  the 
royal  treasury.  This  was  done  with 
the  connivance  of  Catherine. 

The  state  of  affairs  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  IX.,  was  as  follows  i 
Conde  was  released  from  prison,  the 
King  of  Navarre  was  in  favour  with 
the  Queen-mother,  the  Bourbons  and 
Guises  affected  mutual  friendship,  the 
Colignys  and  the  Constable 
continually  at  the  palace ;  the 


satisfaction,  which  made  some  suspect 

Soison  to  be  the  cause  of  the  King's 
eath.  For  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  foundation.  But  such  suspi- 
cions were  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Beside  the  bed  of  Francis  stood 
Coligny,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
many  other  nobles.  When  the 
monarch  breathed  his  last,  "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  Admiral,  with  his 
habitual  earnest  gravity,  u  the  King  is 
dead ;  His  a  lesson  for  us  how  to  live." 
He  returned  home  with  one  of  his  inti- 
mates, named  Fontaines,  and  fell  into 
a  profound  reverie,  his  tooth-pick  in  his 
mouth  and  his  feet  to  the  fire.  He 
did  not  observe  that  his  boots  were 
burning,  until  Fontaines  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact.  "Ah,  Fon- 
taines 1 "  then  replied  the  Admiral, 
"not  a  week  ago  you  and  I  would 
each  have  given  a  leg  for  things  to 


ascendant.  But  those  were  the  days 
of  political  and  religious  renegades, 
and  a  very  short  time  produced 
wonderful  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  two  great  parties.  Soon  we 
find  the  King  of  Navarre  going  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
Constable  abandoning  the  cause  of  his- 
nephews  to  assist  at  the  germination  of 
the  celebrated  League,  into  which  the 
Guises  and  other  great  Catholic  chiefs* 
afterwards  entered  for  the  suppression 
of  Protestantism,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  party  headed  by  CondeV 
and  Coligny. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
diversely  represented  as  it  has  been  by* 
the  party  writers  of  the  time.  M.  de 
Bouille  has  endeavoured,  with  pa- 
tience   and    industry,     to   sift    the 


take  this  turn,  and  now  we  get  off    truth  from  the  mass  of  conflicting 


with  a  pair  of  boots;  it  is  cheap." 
Not  one  of  the  six  brothers  Guise 
followed  the  funeral  of  Francis  II., 
whose  loss  they  had  such  reason  to 
deplore.  In  cutting  allusion  to  this 
indecent  neglect,  an  unknown  hand 
affixed  to  the  black  velvet  that 
covered  the  royal  bier  the  following 
inscription  —  "  Where  is  Tanneguy 
Duchdtel  f  But  he  was  a  Frenchman  I " 
This  was  a  chamberlain  of  Charles 
VII.,  who,  although  unjustly  banished 
from  court,  had  mourned  his  master's 
death,  and  had  provided  magnificently 


evidence ;  and  if  he  is  not  completely 
successful,  it  is  because  such  contra- 
dictory testimony  as  he  has  to  deal 
with  defies  reconciliation.  His  seal  for 
truth  leads  him  into  researches  and 
disquisitions  through  which  not  all  of 
his  readers  perhaps  will  have  patience 
to  follow  him,  although  they  are  doubt- 
less essential  to  the  completeness  of  a 
work  which  is  eminently  what  the 
French  term  un  ouorage  senevx. 
With  an  evident  desire  for  strict 
impartiality,  he  leans  a  little,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  the  Catholic  party— 
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no  unnatural  bias  in  a  writer  of  that  men -at -anus,  all  partaking,  and  even 
religion.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  as  surpassing,  the  exalted  Catholicism 
Protestants,  have  to  guard  ourselves  and  warlike  temper  of  their  chief, 
against  the  strong  interest  and  aym-  At  Vassy  he  was  to  be  joined  by  sixty 
pathy  inspired  by  the  faith,  the  valour,  more.  On  arriving  there,  he  entered 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  French  the  church  to  hear  high  mass ;  and, 
Hugnenots  ;  and  we  cannot  bat  whether  it  was  that  the  psalms  of  the 
admit  the  justice  of  M.  de  Bonille's  Calviuists  reached  his  ears,  or  that 
conclusion,  that  although,  amongst  lie  was  malicionalj  InfbHMd  of  their 
these,  many  were  martyrs  for  religion's  being  then  ninnmMnri.  or  that  the 
sake,  many  others  assumed  the  Pro-  clergy  of  Vassy  complained  and 
testant  badge  from  motives  of  political  solicited  the  repression  of  outrages 
convenience  asmnchasfromconscien-  received  ban  the  a l-<j t m-ians,  the  fact 
tions  conviction.  As  regards  the  se-  is  that  lie  learned  llint  tlieir  preaching 
cond  Dnke  of  Guise,  however,  we  find  was  tlien  going  on.  With  the  inten- 
difficulty  in  always  coinciding  with  his  tionofgiiingihem  a  severe  admonition, 
present  historian,  who  makes  him  out  he  sent  for  their  minister,  and  for  tbe 
abetter  man  than  previous  reading  chief  members  of  the  congregation. 
bad  taught  us  to  believe  him.  All  tbe  His  messenger  was  l.itbrosse,  the  son, 
three  Dukes  of  Guise  were  moral  —who  was  accompanied  by  two  Get- 
giants — menofextraordinaryqualitiee,  man  pages,  Schlock  and  Kliogberg, 
who  towered  far  above  their  cotem-  one  of  whom  carried  his  arquebuse 
poraries.  All  three  were  valiant,  and  the  other  his  pistols.  These 
Bagacions,  and  skilful  in  no  common  young  men  were  violent  ia  the  fulfil- 
degree;  but  they  were  also  ambitions  meut  of  their  mission,  and  an  exchange 
and  unscrupulous — the  son  more  SO  of  insults  was  soon  followed  by  blood- 
than  the  father,  the  grandson  more  shed.  At  the  first  shots  fired,  the 
than  either.  In  estimating  their  men-at-arms  and  the  varlets,  already 
qualities  and  actions,  M.  de  Bouille  disposed  to  hostilities,  took  part  ia 
justly  makes  much  allowance  for  tbe  the  unequal  fray.  The  five  or  six 
prevalent  fanaticism  of  the  time  ;  but  hundred  Protestants,  although  supe- 
he  sometimes  goes  too  far  towards  rior  in  number,  were  far  from  suffi- 
tbe  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  ciently  armed  to  offer  an  effectual 
Catholic  writers,  who  find  extern-  resistance.  They  sought  to  establish 
ating  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  a  biii'rieade,  and  to  defend  themselves 
the  arch-butcher,  Henry  of  Lorraine,  with  sticks  and  stones.  Tbe  Duke, 
on  tbe  nigbt  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  who  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the 
who  acquit  bis  father  of  sanctioning  tumult,  fmiui!  himself  unable  torepress 
that  barbarous  massacre  at  Vassy,  it.  Some  of  his  gentlemen  wore  hit ; 
which  was  the  spark  to  the  powder—  the  face  of  Labrosso,  the  father, 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  wars  streamed  with  blood;  Guise  himself 
of  religion.  was  wounded  in  the  left  check  by  a 
Tbe  little  town  of  Vassy,  adjacent  stone.  At  sight  of  his  hurt,  his  follow- 
to  the  domains  of  Guise,  was  the  ers'  fury  knew  no  hounds.  The 
beadqn&rtersofanumerousProtestaat  Protestants,  overwhelmed,  (cerates.) 
congregation,  whose  preaching  and  uttered  piercing  cries;  and,  ondea- 
acts  of  devotion  "greatly  scandalised,"  vouring  to  escape  by  all  issues,  even 
says  M.  de  BouilM,  "the  virtuous  by  the  roof,  delivered  themselves  to 
Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  surnamed  by  the  bullets  of  their  enemies.  Anne 
the  Hugnenots,  Mother  of  the  /profits  d'Est,  who  was  peaceably  pursuing 
and  enemies  of  Uie  gotpel."  She  COB'  her  journey,  paused  on  bearing  the 
stantly  implored  the  Duke,  her  son,  to  sounds  of  strife,  and  sent  in  all  haste 
rid  her  of  these  obnoxious  neighbours,  to  entreat  her  husband  to  put  ao  end 
which  he  promised  to  do,  if  it  were  tothc  effusion  ofblood;  but  the  carnage 
possible  without  violation  of  the  royal  lasted  an  hour ;  sixty  men  and  wonieu 
edicts.  Upon  the  1st  March  1568,  a  lost  their  lives  and  two  hundred 
journey  he  made  in  company  with  his  were  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
wife— then  with  child  and  travelling  Prince  of  Lorraine,  some  men  were 
in  a  litter — led  him  through  Vassy.  also  more  or  less  hurt ;  ouly  one  was 
"  His  suite  consisted  of  two  hundred  killed." 
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A  champion  so  energetic  and  formid- 
able, a  commander  so  much  beloved, 
as  the  Duke  of  Guise,  would  certainly 
have  succeeded,  had  he  really  at- 
tempted and  desired  to  do  so,  in 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour,  in  check- 
ing his  men-at-arms  and  stopping  this 
inhuman  massacre,  which  procured 
him  from  the  Reformed  party  the 
odious  nickname  of  t/ie  Butcher  of 
Vassy.  M.  de  Bouille  inclines  to 
consider  the  slaughter  on  that  fatal 
dny  as  a  sort  of  cruel  reprisals,  de- 
plorable certainly,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure extenuated  by  various  excesses 
committed  by  the  Huguenots — ex- 
cesses, however,  to  which  he  but 
vaguely  refers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  Vassy,  an  edict,  obtained  less  than 
two  months  previously  by  the  exer- 
tions and  influence  of  Coligny  and 
THospital,  and  granting  the  Protest- 
ants liberty  of  conscience  and  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  was  in  full 
force.  The  following  passage  from 
M.  de  Bouille  sufficiently  shows  the 
animus  of  Guise — u  When  the  return 
of  a  gloomy  calm  suffered  him  to  dis- 
cern the  sad  character  of  such  a  scene, 
the  Duke  fell  into  a  passion  with 
Claude  Tourneur,  captain  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Vassy  for  Mary  Stuart ; 
ho  imputed  the  day  V  misfortuues  to 
the  toleration  that  officer  had  shown 
in  suffering  the  formation  of  Calvinist 
assemblies.  Tourneur,  in  his  justifi- 
cation, cited  the  edict  of  January ;  but 
Guise  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
*  This,1  he  said, '  shall  rescind  that  de- 
testable edict! ,M  Wheu  the  news  of  the 
massacre  reached  Paris,  Theodore  de 
Beze,  deputed  by  the  Calvinist  church 
of  the  capital,  presented  himself  before 
Catherine  to  demand  severe  justice  on 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Catherine  received 
him  well  And  replied  favourably ; 
when  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  all  the 
fervour  of  his  new  religiou  and  sudden 
friendship  for  the  Duke,  burst  out  into 
auger  against  Bezc,  attributing  all  the 
fault  to  the  Protestants  of  Vassy.  and 
declaring  that  u  whoever  touched  as 
much  as  the  finger-tip  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Guise  touched  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  heart."  "  Sire,"  replied 
Beze,  '•  it  assuredly  behoves  that 
church  of  God  in  whose  name  I  speak 
to  endure  blows,  and  not  to  strike 
them ;  but  may  it  please  yuu  also  to 


remember,  that  it  is  an  anvil  which 
has  worn  out  many  hammers."  This 
menacing  resignation  was  an  omen  of 
approaching  calamities. 

Although  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
King  of  Navarre,  was  of  little  value 
at  the  council-board,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  brave  man-at-arms, 
his  conversion  and  alliance  were 
highly  prized  by  the  Catholic  party, 
as  a  great  diminution  of  tho  prestige 
of  the  Protestants.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brothers,  the  Constable, 
and  even  the  Spanish  ambassador 
Chantonnay,  combined  to  Hatter  and 
cajole  the  feeble  prince,  who  on  bis 
part  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to 
demonstrate  his  zeal  for  Popery  and 
his  love  for  the  family  of  Lorraine. 
On  Palm  Sunday  ho  marched  in  pro- 
cession, accompanied  by  his  new 
friends  and  by  two  thousand  gentle- 
men of  their  party,  bearing  the  con- 
secrated branches  from  the  church  of 
St  Genevieve  to  that  of  Not  re- Dame. 
On  occasion  of  this  solemnity  it  has 
been  said  that  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  in  danger — some  Protestant 
gentlemen  having  offered  to  assassi- 
nate him,  if  their  ministers  would 
authorise  the  deed  in  the  name  of 
religion.  This  authorisation  was 
refused ;  the  Calvinist  churchmen 
u  with  greater  prudence,"  says  M.  de 
Bouille,  "  preferring  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  the  complaint  they  had  made 
with  respect  to  the  massacre  of  Vassy." 
It  is  hardly  fair  thus  to  insinuate  that 
prudential  considerations  alone  influ- 
enced this  abstiuence  from  assassina- 
tion. Guise  was  considered,  especially 
after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  most 
dangerous  foe  of  the  Huguenot 
party;  and  more  than  one  plan  for 
his  murder  was  laid  prior  to  that 
which  succeeded.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  these  plots  were  instigated 
by  either  the  chiefs  or  the  priests  of 
the  party.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing concurs  to  stamp  them  as  pro- 
ceeding solely  from  the  religions 
fanaticism  or  violent  party  spirit  of 
individuals.  During  the  siege  of 
Kouen— the  first  important  operation 
of  the  war  that  uow  broke  out — "the 
Duke  of  Guise,"  says  M.  de  Bouille, 
44  was  iuformed  that  an  assassin  bad 
entered  the  camp  with  the  project  of 
taking  his  life.  He  6ent  for  and 
calmly  interrogated  him — *  Have  you 
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not  come  hither  to  kill  me '! '  he  said. 
Surprised  at  his  detection,  mid  trem- 
bling with  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment, this  young  gentleman  of  Mans 
lit  onto  avowed  his  criminal  design. 
*  And  what  motive,'  inquired  the 
l)uke,  "  impelled  you  to  such  a  deed  ? 
Have  I  done  you  any  wrong?'    '" 


1,m: 


at  his  death,  which  they  celebrated 
as  a  chastisement  proceeding  from 
Heaven. 

The  full  of  Rouen  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Drcux,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  actions  of  those 
wars.  Conde  was  threatening  Pari*, 
■when  the  Duke  of  Guise,  following 


so  doing  I  should  servo  my     Hie  exuiuf-lc  Rrin  (.'is'en  by  his  father 


tho  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  1  pro-  Ilouen,  where  his  troops  had  comrait- 
fess.'  'My  religion  then  is  better  edfrightfu!  ev.-i'sses,  but  where  he  had 
than  yours,' cried  Guise  with  a  gene-  successfully  invoked  the  royal  de- 
rmis impulse,  'for  it  commands  me  to  mency  in  favour  of  the  officers  of  the 
pardon,  of  my  own  accord,  yon  who  captured  garrison,  to  give  the  inhabit- 
arc  convicted  of  guilt.'  And  by  his  nuts  of  the  capital  the  benefit  of  his 
orders    the    gentleman    was    safely  valour  and  skill.     He  there  received 


conducted  out  of  the  camp.  A  floe 
example,"  exclaims  II.  dc  Bouillc, 
"of  truly  religious  sentiments  and  mag- 
nanimous proselytism,  very  natural  to 
■he  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most  moderate 
and  humane  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Catho- 
lic army;  and  whose  brilliant  gene  - 


,  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand 
Gascons  and  Spaniards ;  and  Conde\ 
seeing  Paris  so  well  defended,  and 
that  the  chances  of  a.  general  action, 
which  he  had  at  first  been  disposed  to 
provoke,  were  no  longer  in  his  favour, 
retreated  towards  Normandy  to  cs- 
■sity— true  basis  of  the  character  of  tablish  communications  with  the 
this  great  man — had  been  but  tern-  English,  who  had  already  sent  some 
porarily  obscured  by  the  occurrence  slight  succours  to  the  Protcstanta. 
at  Vassyl"  Gnise  pursued,  gained  a  march  on 

At  this  siege  of  Rouen,  Guise  per-  liim,  and  confronted  him  near  Drenx. 
formed  prodigies  of  valour ;  and  An-  The  movements  of  the  Catholics  were 
thony  of  Bourbon,  second  to  none  in  nominally  direi'Krd  by  the  Constable, 
!iigh  soldierly  spirit,  had  his  jealousy  but  Gni^c  was  in  fact  tho  presiding 
roused  by  the  exploits  of  his  ally,  spirit.  Unwilling  to  assnme  the  re- 
Determined  also  to  signalize  himself,  spoiisduldy  ol'&udi  a  battle  as  nppear- 
ln'  !,'■■  i  III  -sly  I'xi'.'S'.'d  Ids  lite,  and  was  ed  imminent,  the  I  hike  desired  to  cast 
Jut  by  an  arquebtise  ball.    The  wound     it  upon  Catherine  of  Medic-is,  and 


,  and  Ambrose  Pare  de- 
clared it  mortal,  in  contradiction  to 
the  opinions  of  several  other  physi- 
cians, who  gave  hopes  of  cure.  Ten 
days  afterwards  Rouen  was  taken  by 
assault;  and  on  learning  this,  the  King 
of  Navarre  insisted  on  being  carried 
in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in  the  cap- 
tured town.  Preceded  by  musicians, 
he  was  borne  upon  his  bed  throngh 
the  breach  by  a  dtlaelniicnt  of  Swiss  said  the  Qi 
soldiers.     Tin:  fatigue  and  excitement 


accordingly,  on  the  14th  December,  he 
had  sent  Castlcnsu  to  that  princess  to 
know  her  decision.  The  envoy  reach- 
ed Viiiceunes  nt  the  moment  of  her 
lever.  "  She  nft'ected  surprise  that 
experienced  generals  should  send  for 
counsel  to  a  woman  and  child,  whom 
the  imminence  of  civil  war  plunged  hi 
grief.  The  King's  nnrse  coming  in  at 
that  moment,  'You  should  ask  her,' 
ironically,  'if  battle  is 
And  calling  the  woman 


:s  he  showed  symptoms  of 
regretting  his  change  of  religion  ;  but 
■notwithstanding  this  tardy  repentance, 
the  Protestants',  against  whom  since 
'  's  perversion  to  Rome  ho  had  used 


to  give  battle ;  how  seems  it  to  you?' 
A  second  messenger  from  the  triumvi- 
rate "  pressed  for  a  decision  ;  the 
council  was  assembled,  and  left  every- 
thing to  the  prudence  and  judgment 


great  severity,  rejoiced  exceedingly     of  the  generals.     With  this 
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authorisation,  these  took  up  a  position 
in  the  villages  adjacent  to  Dreux, 
menacing  Conde's  left  flank.  Numeri- 
cally stronger  than  the  Protestants, 
they  had  fewer  cavalry,  bat  were  well 
posted.  The  main  body  was  com- 
manded by  the  Constable  in  person  ; 
Guise,  too  proud  to  act  as  second  in 
command,  remained  in  reserve  with 
his  own  company  of  men-at-arms  and 
a  few  volunteers  who  had  joined  him. 
With  these  five  hundred  picked  horse- 
men he  was  prepared  to  strike  in 
where  his  aid  might  most  be  wanted. 
For  two  hours  the  armies  remained  in 
mutual  observation,  without  even  a 
skirmish.  After  hearing  the  report 
of  d'Andelot,  who  had  made  a  rccon- 
noissance,  Conde  would  gladly  have 
avoided  a  battle,  or  at  least  have 
changed  the  ground.  u  By  a  move- 
ment to  his  right  he  exposed  his  flank ; 
the  Constable  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  Condd's  advanced  guard, 
under  Coligny,  furiously  charged  the 
Koyalist  centre,  as  it  advanced  under 
Montmorency.  The  Prince  himself, 
who,  with  his  main  body,  was  opposed 
to  St  Andre  and  the  advanced  guard, 
neglected  to  attack  them,  but  directed 
all  his  efforts  against  the  principal  mass 
of  the  Catholics,  imprudently  bringing 
all  his  cavalry  into  action,  and  penetra- 
ting to  the  very  colours  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  who  successfully  withstood  this 
terrible  shock.  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  urged  him  to 
let  this  fury  expend  itself,  d'Anvillc, 
with  three  companies  of  men-at-arms 
and  the  light  horse,  hurried  to  attack 
Conde ;  but  soon,  surrounded  by  the 
German  cavalry,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  upon  the  right  wing,  composed 
of  Spanish  infantry,  and  protected  by 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Mean- 
while the  Constable  opposed  an  ener- 
getic resistance  to  the  attack  of  his 
nephew  Coligny.  In  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  melee,  Montmorency,  as 
unfortunate  as  at  St  Quintiu,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him ;  he  mounted 
another,  but  the  next  moment, 
wounded  in  the  jaw  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Around 
him  fell  his  fourth  son  Montbe'ron, 
Bcauvais,  and  the  Sieur  de  Givry. 
The  Duke  of  Aumale — fighting  with 
the  utmost  ardour,  overthrown  by  the 


fugitives,  and  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet — had  his  shoulder  broken, 
the  bone  of  the  arm  being  almost  un- 
covered, and  split  up  to  the  joint,  so 
that  for  six  weeks  he  could  not  ride. 
The  Grand  Prior  was  also  wounded. 
The  entire  main  body,  and  a  part  of 
the  advanced  guard,  (which  had  been 
disposed  on  the  same  line  with  the 
centre,  or  corps  de  bataiBe,)  were  totally 
routed;  the  artillery  covering  them 
was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy;  five 
thousand  Swiss  alone  still  displayed  a> 
bold  front.  The  Protestants,  however, 
headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished^ 
outstripped  these  troops  and  reached 
the  baggage,  which  they  plundered, 
4  even  that  of  Monsieur  de  Guise  and 
his  silver  plate;'*  then,  re-forming, 
they  returned  to  the  charge  against 
the  Swiss — who,  frequently  broken, 
always  rallied,  and  at  last,  seeing 
themselves  attacked  on  all  aides  by 
Conde's  lansquenets,  were  no  longer 
contented  to  hold  their  ground,  bat 
pressed  forward  and  repulsed  their 
assailants." 

The  battle  seemed  won,  when  Guise, 
who  had  remained  all  this  time  inac- 
tive, at  last  decided  to  advance.  He 
has  often  been  reproached  for  the 
apathy  with  which  he  had  so  long  be- 
held the  disasters  of  the  Catholic  army. 
It  certainly  looked  very  much  as  if  he 
wished  to  requite  in  kind  Mont- 
morency's inaction,  eight  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  combat  of  Renty.  His 
conduct  may  have  been,  as  M.  de 
Bouilld  inclines  to  believe,  the  result 
of  prudent  calculation ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  prove 
that  less  caution  would  not  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Catholic  army.  The  suc- 
cour that  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the 
day  came  so  late,  however,  that  the 
victors*  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  van- 
quished. When  Montmorency's  son, 
d'Anville,  beheld  his  brother  slain  and 
his  father  prisoner,  he  hurried  to  Guise 
— whose  reserve  was  concealed  from 
the  enemy  behind  the  village  of  Blain- 
ville  and  a  cluster  of  trees — and  firaa- 
ticly  implored  him  to  rescue  the  Con- 
stable by  an  impetuous  charge.  Guise 
refused  to  stir.  Presently,  however, 
when  he  saw  that  the  Huguenots, 
disordered  by  success,  deemed  the 
battle  completely  won,  he  advanced 
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at  a  steady  pace,  rallying  the  fugitives,  in  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  by  M.  do 
bringing  np  the  advanced  guard,  and  Bouilie",  "  that  it  was  he  at  whom  the 
nniting  with  the  Spaniards  and  Gas-  Huguenots  would  chiefly  aim,  and 
cons.  ThQBsnpported,hemovedboldly  doubting  not  but  that  his  army  was 
against  the  hostile  battalions,  which  fall  of  spies,  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle 
gave  way  before  him.  D'Andelot,  he  declared  publicly  at  sapper  what 
whom  fever  kept  from  the  field,  first  horse  he  wonld  ride,  and  what  would 
perceived  the  disastrous  change  in  the  be  his  arms  and  equipment  upon  the 
issue  of  the  combat.  Unarmed,  following  day.  But  the  next  morning, 
wrapped  in  a  furred  dressing-gown,  before  proceeding  to  the  rendezvous, 
he  sprang  forward  to  check  the  rout ;  be  gave  up  that  horse  and  accoutre- 
and,  observing  the  good  order  of  the  ments  to  his  esquire.  Well  for  hm> 
Duke  of  Guise's  reservo — "Yonder,"  that  be  did  sol  for  the  esquire  was 
he  said,  "  is  a  tail  that  it  will  be  very  killed,  whilst  he  for  a  while  escaped." 
difficult  to  scotch."  In  vain  the  Prince  It  is  recorded  that  the  esquire,  Vari- 
of  Conde*  sought  to  rally  his  cavalry,  carville,  solicited  permission  thus  to 
paralysed  by  the  sustained  fire  of  devote  himself  for  his  leader's  safety, 
eight  hundred  arquebusiers  posted  by  The  stratagem  was  so  successful,  that 
St  Andre-.  The  carnage  was  fright-  when  Guise,  late  in  the  day,  made  his 
ful.  Condi4.,  wounded  in  the  right  appearance,  the  Admiral  and  Conde 
hand,  lost  bis  horse,  killed  by  a  bullet ;  were  completely  astonished.  "  Here, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  remount  he  then,  is  the  cunning  fellow  whose 
wassurn>unded,andcoinpeUedtoyield  shadow  we  have  pursued,"  exclaimed 
himself  prisoner  to  d'Anville,  who  Coligny.  "We  are  lost;  the  victory 
hnmed  to  revenge  his  father's  wound  will  slip  from  our  hands." — "Tlie 
and  captivity.  Thereupon  tin*  gallant  day's  success  tame  most  apropos  to 
Coligny,  who  bad  rallied  fifteen  or  M.  de  Guise,"  wrote  Pasciuicr,  "  for 
sixteen  hundred  horse  in  a  little  of  one  defeat  he  made  two  victories ; 
valley,  returned  to  the  charge  to  the  captivity  of  the  Constable,  his 
rescue  tbe  prince  ;  and  so  terrible  was  rival  in  renown,  not  being  less  advao- 
his  onset  upon  Guise's  squadrons,  that  lagcons  to  lihn  ilmu  that  i»f  the  Prince, 
these  wavered,  and  Guise  himself  was  bisopenfoc."  Whilst  Coligny  marched 
foramoinent  in  great  danger.  But  otfhis  tinelenndprisonertoOrlesns,  to 
the  tire  of  two  thousand  arquebusiers,  place  him  in  the  bands  of  the  Princess 
posted  on  his  flanks,  covered  the  con-  of  Comic1,  Guise,  with  characteristic 
fusion  of  his  cavalry,  and  compelled  magnanimity,  (-I'lineon-ly  and  kindly 
Coligny  to  a  retreat,  which  was  received  bis  inveterate  enemy,  the 
effected  In  good  order.  Night  fell;  Prince.  Quartered  in  Blainville,  which 
Guise  did  not  pursue;  anil  Coligny  tbe  Huguenots  had  devastated,  and 
saved  a  part  of  bis  artillery,  but  lost,  deprived  of  his  baggage,  he  could 
in  that  day's  action,  three  or  four  codmuhiiiI  bin  u  single  bed,  which  be 
thousand  meu.  The  loss  of  the  Ca-  offered  to  Conde\  with  other  marks  of 
t holies  amounted  to  five  or  six  thou-  deference  for  the  first  prince  of  the 
sand,  and  was  particularly  severe  in  blood.  Touched  by  his  conqueror's 
cavalry.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  generosity,  Conde  momentarily  forgot 
the  two  generals -in -chief  were  pri-  his  batted;  supped  at  Guise's  table— 
soners.  Tbe  conquerors  had  to  regret  freely  discussed  with  him  tbe  basis  of 
the  loss  of  several  other  distinguished  a  peace,  of  whose  conclusion  the  pro- 
leaders.  Id  the  closing  act  of  this  mimed  destruction  of  hi*  parly  made 
obstinately -con  tested  fight,  Marshal  him  desirous  —  and  finally  accepted 
St  Andre,  thrown  from  his  horse  and  tbe  proffered  comb,  only  on  condition 
made  prisoner,  was  pistolled  by  Dan-  that  tbe  Duke  should  'share  it  with 
bigny,  a  former  follower  of  his,  who  him. 

had  long  been  bis  bitter  foe.     Both  The  news  of  tbe  victory  of  Dreux 

the  Lacrosses,  and  Jean  d'Anuebaut,  was  received  at  Paris  with  trans|«rt3 

were   also   slain ;    and   the   Dnke   of  of  joy,   and   once  more  the  name  of 

Nevers  had  hi3  thigh  broken.  At  first  "  saviour  of  bi.i  country"  was  applied 

It  was    rumoured   in   the   Protestant,  to  Guise.     The   alarm   in  the  capital 

army  that  Guise  himself  was  killed,  had  been  very  great,  aud  not  without 

"Knowing,"  says  tttienue  Pa&ouier  reason.     "If  this    battle   had  been 
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lost,"  wrote  Montluc  in  his  Commen- 
taries, u  I  believe  it  was  all  over  with 
France :  both  the  state  and  the  religion 
would  have  been  changed ;  for  a  young 
king  may  be  made  to  do  anything." 
The  satisfaction  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  was  by  n6  means  unalloyed. 
She  did  not  like  Conde ;  but  his  de- 
feat destroyed  the  equilibrium  which 
she  had  hitherto  so  carefully  main- 
tained, to  the  benefit  of  her  own  in- 
fluence. She  now  felt  herself  under 
the  pressure  of  a  power,  moderate  in 
form  but  absolute  in  fact.  There  was 
110  help  for  it,  however ;  neither,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Constable,  was 
there  any  excuse  for  withholding  the 
chief  command  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  accordingly  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity. 
The  battle  of  Dreux  was  fought  on 
the  19th  December.  Just  two  months 
later,  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th  February, 
Guise— after  arranging  everything  for 
the  assaidt  of  Orleans  upon  the  fol- 
owing  day,  and  announcing  to  the 
Queen -mother  his  conviction  of  ap- 
proaching triumph — left  the  camp  on 
horseback,  accompanied  only  by  one 
of  his  officers  and  a  page,  to  visit  the 
Duchess,  who  had  that  day  reached 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Corney. 
u  He  had  crossed  the  Loiret  in  a  boat, 
and  was  walking  his  horse,  when,  at 
a  cross-road,  he  felt  himself  wounded 
in  the  right  shoulder,  almost  under  the 
arm,  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  behind  a 
hedge,  from  between  two  great  walnut 
trees,  at  a  distance  of  only  six  or 
seven  paces.  Notwithstanding  the 
•darkness,  a  white  plume  he  wore  upon 
his  head  signalised  him  ;  and  as,  for 
the  sake  of  ease,  he  had  taken  off  his 
-cuirass  at  evening,  those  bullets, 
aimed  just  above  the  armour  which 
the  assassin  believed  him  to  wear, 
passed  through  his  body.  4  They 
have  long  had  this  shot  in  reserve  for 
me,'  exclaimed  he,  on  feeling  himself 
wounded ;  4 1  deserve  it  for  my  want 
of  precaution/  Unable  to  support 
himself  for  pain,  he  fell  on  his  horse's 
neck  ;  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
his  sword :  his  arm  refused  its  ser- 
vice. Carried  to  his  quarters,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  cries  of  the  Duchess 
of  Guise,  whom  he  embraced  and  told 
her  himself  the  circumstances  of  his 
Assassination,  by  which  he  declared 


himself  grieved  for  the  honour  of 
France.  He  exhorted  hie  wife  to 
submit  with  resignation  to  the  will  of 
heaven;  then,  covering  with  kisses 
the  Prince  of  Join  ville,  who  wis  weep- 
ing, he  said  to  him,  gently,  *God 
grant  thee  grace,  my  son,  to  be  a  good 
man!'"  Poltrot  de  M<5re\  the  as- 
sassin, escaped  for  the  moment,  al- 
though promptly  punned;  bat  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  and  after 
riding  ten  leagues,  found  himself  at 
daybreak  close  to  the  Catholic  canton- 
ments. Worn  out  with  fatigue,  as 
was  also  his  horse — a  good  Spanish 
charger,  for  whose  purchase  he  had  re- 
ceived a  hundred  crowns  from  Coligny 
— he  hid  himself  in  a  farm,  and  was 
there  arrested,  on  the  20th  February, 
by  the  Duke's  secretary,  La  Senrre. 
The  gift  of  the  hundred  crowns  has 
been  alleged  against  the  Admiral  as 
a  proof  of  his  having  instigated  the 
crime ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  no  proof  at 
all,  for  Poltrot  had  been  acting  as  a 
secret  agent  and  spy  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  might  very  well  receive  that  sum, 
as  he  had  previously  received  a 
smaller  one,  as  guerdon  for  the  infor- 
mation he  brought.  He  himself,  on 
his  examination,  declared  he  had  been 
urged  to  the  deed  by  Coligny,  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,  and  another  Protestant 
minister ;  but  he  could  adduce  no 
proof,  save  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  crowns  received  from  Coligny, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended, 
as  a  useful  agent,  by  a  Huguenot 
leader  in  eastern  France.  And  his 
previous  life  rendered  his  bare  asser- 
tion worthless,  whilst  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  men  he  impeached  raised 
them  above  suspicion — in  the  eyes  of 
unprejudiced  persons — of  having  in- 
stigated so  foul  a  deed.  They  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Queen-mother, 
repelling  the  charge,  and  entreating 
that  Poltrot's  life  might  be  spared 
until  peace  should  be  concluded,  when 
they  would  confront  him  and  refute 
his  testimony.  Coligny  declared  that 
he  had  even  discountenanced  such 
plots,  and  referred  to  a  warning  he 
had  given  the  Duke,  only  a  few  days 
previously,  "  to  be  on  his  guard,  for 
there  was  a  man  suborned  to  kill 
him."  At  the  same  time  he  repudi- 
ated all  regret  for  the  Duke's  death, 
which  he  declared  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  for  the  kingdom 
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and  for  the  church  of  God.   Kut.tohia  IV.    Diverted  by  the  repartees  of 

dying  day,  he  protested  his  innocence  t  the  child,  who  already  gave  promise 

of  the  blood  of  Guise;  and  his  life  and*  of    great    wit    and    understanding, 

character  give  weight  and  credibility  and  seeing  the  Prince  of  Joinville, 

to  the  protest.    M.  de  Bouille  makes  and  tbe  Marquis  of  Beanprean,  (son 

some  judicious  reflections  as  to  tbe  of  the  Prince  of  La  Roche- sur- Yon,) 

share  Catherine  of  Medicis  may  have  playing  together  in  the  room,  the 

had  in  instigating  the  murder.    Her  King  asked  Margaret  which  of  the 

jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  finises  two  she  liked  best.     '  I  prefer  llio 

were  very  strong:  gbe  had  opposed  Marquis,'  she  replied,  'he  is  gentler 

tbe  siege  of  Orleans,  and  thrown  ob-  and  better.'      'Yes,'  said  the  King, 

stacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  'hul  TtitllwIHn  !■  IimiiIhiiiihimI  *    'Oh,* 

issue  ;  she  had  hastened  the  execu-  retorted  Margaret,  '  lie  is  always  in 

tion  of  the  murderer,  as  soon  as  he  mischief,  and  uill  be  master  every- 

had  accused  the  Admiral  of  compli-  where.'    Joinville  was  bnt  nine  years 

city.    We  are  certainly  doing  no  in-  old,  and  Margaret  was  only  seven, 

justice  to  the  character  of  that  most  but  she  hud  already  deciphered  the 

corrupt  and  crafty  queen,  when  wo  character  of  the  man  whose  ambition 

assume  the  possibility  that  hopes  of  a  set  all  France  in  a  flame."    Apre- 

mitigated  punishment,  or  of  means  of  diction  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  re- 

cscape,  had  been  held  out  to  induce  corded  by  M.  de  Bouille,  confirmed 

Pol  trot  to  depone  ngainst  the  Ad-  that  dftlic  monttau  princess.     Ob- 

miral;  and  that  then,  the  deposition  servant  of   his  son's  character,  from 

obtained,  the  pledge  to  the  unhappy  infancy  upwards,  ho  is  said  to  have 

wretch  waebroken,  and  the  murderer's  foretold    that,    carried     away    and 

doom  inflicted.  Such  double  treachery  dazzled  by  popularity  and  its  vain 

was  quite  in  concord  with  Catherine's  promise*,  lie  would  perish  in  an  at- 

character.     She  felt   that   suspicions  tempt   to   ttpset  the   kingdom.     The 

would  attach  to  her,  :\ml  I'luleitvoured  event  may    fairly  be  said  to  have 

to  stifle  them  by  a  display  of  profound  justified  the  prophecy.     Henry,  third 

grief,  by  loading  with  fnvours   the  jlukc  of  Guise,  fell  by  his  ambition, 

family  of  the  victim,   and  by  a  pro-  "Inferior  DO  bij  i'allu'i  IB  a  warrior," 

mise  of  severe  and  full  measure  of  says  M.  do    Bouille,  "  he   perhaps 

justice.  surpassed  all  the  princes  of  his  homo 

The  death   of  Francis  of  Lorrniue  iu   certain    natural    gifts,    in   certain 

(on  Ash  Wednesday,  24th  February  talents,    which    procured    him    the 

1563, )was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  respect  of  the  court,  the    affection 

treaty  of  peace  between  Catholics  and  of  the  people,  but  which,  nevertheless, 

Protestants,   for   which   the   Queen-  were  tarnished  by  a  lingular  alloy  of 

mother  had  for  some  time  been  paving  great  fault?  and  unlimited  ambition." 

tbe  way.     On  a  small  island  in  tbe  The  historian    proceeds    to    give  a 

middle  of  the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  the  glowing  description  of   his  beauty, 

two  illustrious  captives,   Conde  and  accomplishments  unci  seductive qoali- 

the  Constable,  met,  each  under  strong  ties.     "France  was  mad  about  that 

escort;  and  terms  were  agreed  upon,  man,"  wrote  Balzac,  "for  it  is  too 

the  principal  of  which  were  a  general  little  to  say  she  was  in  lovo  with  him. 

amnesty,  and  freedom  of  conscience  Her    passion    approached    idolatry, 

and  worship,  underceiLbn  restrictions  There  were  persons  who  invoked  him 

of  place,  for  the  Huguenots.    All  pri-  in  their  prayers,  others  who  inserted 

soncrs  were  released  on  both  sides  ;  his  portrait  in  their  books.     His  por- 

and  Orleans,  which    had  so  nearly  trait,  indeed,  was  everywhere:  some 

shared  the  fate  of  Rouen,  opened  its  ran  after  him  in  the  streets  to  touch 

gates  to  the  King  and  Qiii'i-u-inollier,  his  mantle  niih  their  rosaries;  and 

who  were  to  take  possession  of  it  one  day  tiiat  lie  entered  Paris  by  the 

without  any  marks  of  triumph.  Forte  St  Antoine,  on  his  return  from 

"  On  the  eve  of  tbe  tournament  in  a  journey  to  Champagne,  they  not 

which      Henry      II.    was    mortally  only  cried    Vive   Guise!    but    many 

wounded  by  Montgomery,  that  king  sang  on   his  passage:  Husanna  filio 

held  upon  his  knees  Ins  little  daughter  Dmiri!  Large  assemblies  were  known 

Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  to  yield  themselves  at  once  captive 
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to  his  pleasant  countenance.  No 
heart  could  resist  that  face ;  It  per- 
kiiimIimI  luiforo  ho  opened  his  month ; 
It  won  Impossible  to  wish  him  harm 

In   IiIh  prmenco And 

Huguenots  belonged  to  the  League 
wlimi  limy  beheld  the  Duke  of  Guise." 
Although  but  thirteen  years  old,  at 
hi*  father's  death,  Henry  of  Lorraine 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  recent 
campiilgiis,  and  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
Ititfl  liiul  opportunity  to  show  symp- 
toms of  that  cool  intrepidity  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  remark* 
able.  Profound  dissimulation  was 
another  lending  and  early -developed 
feature  of  his  character ;  and  in  this 
ren|»ect  ho  had  before  him  a  first-rate 
model  hi  (lie  pernon  of  his  uncle,  the 
orally  and  itiiMcrupulous  Cardinal  of 
Ijomilnn. 

Thin  prelate,  who  was  rather  vio- 
lent Mian  bravo,  was  profoundly 
grieved  and  alarmed  by  his  brother's 
iiNMiimiiintlou,  news  of  which  reached 
him  at  (he  Council  of  Trent.  On 
receiving  the  sad  Intelligence,  ho 
fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  his 
IiiiikIh  iiiuI  oyoM  to  heaven:  "Lord," 
he  exelslmrd,  u  you  havo  deprived 
the  Innocent,  brother  of  life,  and  loft  it 
to  the  gullly  I  "  a  cry  of  conscience, 
in  which  then*  was  not  a  little  truth. 
lie  Immediately  surrounded  himself 
with  a  guard.  In  a  hotter,  of  which 
he  took  eare  to  have  copies  handed 
about,  he  announced  to  his  mother 
hi*  resolution  to  retire  to  his  dioceso, 
and  puss  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  Never- 
theless ho  did  not  quit  the  Council, 
when*  hi*  weight,  however,  was 
Nomewhnt  lessened  by  the  1  hike's 
death.  Hut  he  recovered  his  ground, 
and  finally  exercised  a  most  import- 
ant Influence  on  its  deliberations. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  obtained 
permission  to  retain  his  guard,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  arqucbusiers,  who 
nover  left  him,  accompanying  him  to 
church,  when  he  preached  or  said 
mass,  and  oven  conducting  him  to  the 
door  of  the  King's  cabinet.  For 
nearly  a-year  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  however,  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
capital  and  from  pnblic  affairs,  dividing 
his  time  between  Rheims  and  Join- 
ville,  but  still  secretly  carrying  on 
his  complicated  intrigues.  At  last, 
on  the  8th  January  1565,  he  entered 


(son  of  the 

intimate 

ad 

Governor  of  the  Ue  of 

had  pobiUed, " on 

ber,  a  royal 

spirit  of 

those   troubled 

princes,  nobles,  or 

ever,  to  travel  with 

Tho  Cardinal  had  a  i 

the  Queen-mother,  bat  he 

darned  or  neglected  to 


at  la 


aoat  word  to  the 


Montmorency, 
probably  aware  of  ha 
he  ignored  it,  and 
Cardinal  not  to  panne  his^ 
with  a  forbidden  eacoi 
dinal,  considering  this 
affront,  heeded  it  not,  and 
to  his  journey's  end,  when  he  n 
countered  in  the  stieeta  of 
(line  St  Denis),  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  of  both  religions, 
under  the  orders  of  Montmorency  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Portion,  who  charged 
and  routed  his  escort;  and  hebimeetf 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  tho 
humble  dwelling  of  a  rope-maker, 
dragging  with  him  his  nephews,  of 
whom  the  eldest  especially,  a  pistol 
in  either  hand,  refused  to  qnit  tho 
combat,  unequal  as  it  was,  and,  by 
recalling  his  father's  memory  to  tho 
Parisians,  already  acquired  personal 
partisans.  A  faithful  follower,  who 
would  have  shut  the  door  upon  thorn, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  the  baHo 
which  struck  the  very  toWeshold  of 
the  room  in  which  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine  had  taken  refuge.  4&dpaa»% 
mon  DieuT  cried  the  Cardinal,  in 
this  imminent  peril,  4if  my  hoar  hr 
come,  and  the  power  of  d«  fasten, 
spare  at  least  the  innocent  blood I* 
Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  AnmaleL  who> 
had  entered  by  the  gate  of  tho 
Louvre,  created  a  drveraion,  whlol 
contributed  to  appease  the  tnaudt  of 
the  Rue  St  Denis;  and  under  cover  of 
night,  the  prelate,  with  his  maihsajal 
and  suite,  was  able  to  reach  his  MJnf 
de  Ckmy." 
It  was  in  1565  that  the 
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tlon  of  tlie  formidable  results  obtained  roused  by  !i  trap  laid,  two  days  later, 

by  the  close  union  of  tin;  Protestants,  for  the  Cardinal  i>f  Lorraine,  who  ouly 

numerically  weak,  suggested  to  tlie  escaped  by  quitting  his  carriage  and 

■Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  a   number  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  (boidb  say  that 

of  Catholic  nobleman,  the  idea  of  a  he  bad  even  to  run  a  long  way  on 

counter- association  on  a  grand  scale,  foot,)   with    losa  of   his    plate    and 

{the  germ  of  this  dated  from  some  equipage. 

years  previously),  to  be  composed  of  Shut  up  in  Paris,  Charles  IX. 
prelates,  gentlemen,  magistrates,  and  beheld  the  Huguenots  almost  at  its 
of  burgesses  and  other  members  of  gates,  EnfeMflpUV  -'ippli'-saud  burn- 
the  third  estate,  for  the  purpose  iog  the  flour-mills.  At  last,  d'Andelot 
of  acting  with  promptitude  and  iude-  and  Montgomery  having  marched 
peudence,  without  awaiting  the  orders  tmv.irds  Poissy,  to  oppose  tlie  passage, 
or  the  uncertain  and  tardy  succours  of  a  Udi  JtrttmHJ  corps,  Condei 
of  Govemmeut.  This  was  the  asso-  and  Coligny,  with  fifteen  hundred 
ciation  known  in  history  as  the  horse  and  eighteen  hundred  indif- 
Leagtie.  At  the  end  of  the  following  fereutly  equipped  infantry,  without 
year  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  who  artillery,"  were  attacked  by  the  Con- 
had  been  campaign  in;.'  with  tin.'  I'.inpe-  stable  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
ror  Maximilian  against  the  Turks,  infantry,  three  thousand  horse,  and 
returned  to  France,' just  in  time  to  see  fourteen  guns.  There  ensued  tho_.. 
the  curtain. lifted  for  the  bloody  drama  brief  but  glorious  battle  of  St  Denis, 
of  a  new  civil  war.  Already  Hague-  in  which  Montmorency  was  slain,  and 
nots  and  Catholics  were  in  mutual  the  Protestants,  opposed  to  five  times 
observation  of  each  other.  The  for-  their  numbers,  held  victory  in  their 
iner  first  assumed  tbo  offensive,  grasp,  when  d'Anmale,  seeing  tbeni 
Alarmed  by  movements  of  troops,  disordered  by  success,  moved  up  with 
fresh  levies,  and  other  menacing  in-  a  body  of  picked  men,  whom  he  had 
plications,  they  laid  a  plan  to  carry  off  kept  in  reserve,  (as  his  brother  Fran- 
Charles  IX.  then  at  his  hunting-seat  cis  had  done  at  the  battle  of  Drenx,) 
of  Monccaux,  near  Meanx.  Once  in  rallied  the  fugitives,  saved  the  Swiss 
their  hands,  they  calculated  on  making  from  total  defeat,  rescued  the  body  of 
the  young  King  the  nominal  chief  of  tlie  Constable,  and  compelled  Condo 
theirparty.  Buttle  plot  was  betrayed,  to  retreat.  The  laurels  of  the  day, 
and  recoiled  upon  its  advisers  by  ex-  however,  were  unquestionably  for  the. 
■citing  against  them  the  implacable  Huguenots,  notwithstanding  that  they 
hatred  of  its  object.  "With  even  abandoned  the  field;  and  the  next 
more  oaths  than  were  necessary,"  day  they  again  offered  battle  to  the 
says  an  old  writer,  the  King  exhaled  royal  army,  but  it  was  not  accepted, 
bis  wrath,  and  vowed  vengeance  Then  Conde,  short  of  provisions  and 
.against  the  Huguenots,  from  whom,  weakened  by  the  action,  retired  to- 
bowever,  he  was  for  the  moment  com-  wards  Lorraine,  and  effected  his  junc- 
I'lli'-il  to  liy.  Kseoried  by  -i\  thou-  tlon  "  ilb  nn  :iii\iliury  corps  of  twelve 
sand  Swiss,  and  by  such  other  troops  thousand  men  which  came  to  him  from 
as  could  hastily  be  assembled,  lie  took  Germany.  There  ensued  a  short  and 
the  road  to  Paris,  bard  pressed  for  hollow  pence,  which  were  betternamed 
seven  hours  by  Condo  and  the  Ad-  an  imperfectly -observed  truce,  and 
mirat.  But  the  Protestant  squadrons  which  did  not  preclude  persecution  of 
were  unable  to  break  the  stern  array  the  Protestants;  and  then  war  again 
of  the  Swiss;  on  the  second  day  broke  out,  with  the  Duke  of  Anjott, 
d'Anmale,  with  several  hundred  well-  (afterwards  Henry  III.)  at  the  head 
armed.'gentlemen,  came  out  from  Paris  of  the  royal  armies.  The  first  action 
to  swell  the  royal  eseort ;  and  Charles  of  this,  the  third  civil  war,  took  place 
entered  his  capitd  in  safety,  furious  in  the  Perigord,  and  is  known  as  the 
at  the  rebels,  and  well-disposed  to  combat  of  Mouvnns— the  name  of  ona 
proceed  against  them  to  any  extremi-  of  the  leaders  who  was  killed.  He 
ties  the  Guiaes  might  suggest.  The  and  another  Hngnenot  gentleman 
auger  of    this    family  was    greatly  were  bringing  up  several  thousand 
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men  to  join  the  Prince  of  Conde\  when 
they  were  attacked,  and  routed  with 
great  loss,  by  twelve  hundred  cavalry 
under  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  In 
this  affair  the  young  Duke  of  Guise 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  an 
impetuous  and  opportune  charge  on 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 
Next  came  the  fatal  battle  of  Jarnac 
— fatal,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Protes- 
tants, who  lost  in  it,  or  rather  after 
it,  by  a  felon-shot,  their  gallant 
leader  Condd.  Against  overwhelming 
numbers,  his  right  arm  broken  by  a 
fall,  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  dismounted  and  unable  to 
stand,  that  heroic  prince,  one  knee 
upon  the  ground,  still  obstinately  de- 
fended himself.  "  The  Catholics  who 
surrounded  him,  respecting  so  much 
courage,  ceased  to  attack,  and  urged 
him  to  give  up  his  sword.  He  had 
already  consented  to  do  so,*  his 
quality  of  prisoner  ought  to  have 
protected  him,  when  Montesquiou, 
captain  of  the  Swiss  guard  of  tho 
Duke  of  Anjou,  came  up — with  secret 
orders,  it  is  supposed — and  sent  a 
pistol-ball  through  his  head.  Thus 
undisguised  did  the  fury  and  hatred 
engendered  by  civil  discord  then  ex- 
hibit themselves.  At  the  close  of  this 
same  fight,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot  where  Conde  perished, 
Robert  Stuart  was  also  made  prisoner; 
and  Honorat  do  Savoie,  Count  de 
Villars,  obtained  permission,  by  dint 
of  entreaty,  to  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand,  in  expiation  of  the  blow  by 
which  this  Scot  was  accused  of  having 
mortally  wounded  tho  Constable  of 
Montmorency  at  the  battle  of  St 
Denis.  But  even  such  barbarity  as 
this  did  not  suffice,  and  to  it  were 
added  cowardly  outrages  and  ignoble 
jests.  The  dead  body  of  Conde  was 
derisively  placed  upon  an  ass,  and 
followed  tho  Duke  of  Anjou  upon  his 


triumphant  entrance  into  Jarnac,  and 
was  there  laid  upon  a  stone,  at  the 
door  of  the  quarters  of  the  King's 
brother;  whilst  religious  fury  scrupled 
not  to  justify  by  sarcasm  the  indignity 
of  such  acts."  t 

Greatly  discouraged  by  the  reverse 
of  Jarnac,9  and  by  the  loss .  of  their 
leader,  the  Protestant  party  presently 
had  their  hopes  revived  by  promised 
succours  from  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  from  various  German  princes.  Co- 
ligny — now  the  real  head  of  the  party, 
whose  titulary  chiefs  were  Henry  of 
Beam  and  his  young  cousin  Conde — 
was  joined  bv  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, under  Duke  Wolfgang  of  Zwei- 
briicken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  army  was  weakened  by 
sickness  and  desertions,  by  the  want 
of  discipline  amongst  the  Swiss  troops 
and  German  reitersy  chiefly  composing 
it,  and  by  discord  between  its  generals. 
The  Guises  were  displeased  at  being 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth,  had 
displayed  valour,  decision,  and  military 
talents,  whose  promise  was  not  fulfilled 
by  his  ignoble  reign  as  Henry  in. 

The  siege  of  Poitiers  cost  the  Pro* 
testant  army  much  time  and  many 
men.  After  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
for  its  capture,  Coligny  retired  from 
before  the  town  —  which  had  been 
admirably  defended,  and  owed  its 
safety  less  to  a  diversion  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  (who  menaced  Chatel- 
lerault)  than  to  the  great  valour  and 
activity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  recall- 
ing, on  a  smaller  scale,  the  glorious 
defence  of  Metz  by  his  father.  Five 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls, 
but  the  most  determined  assaults 
were  steadily  and  successfully  re- 
pulsed. Of  the  garrison,  one- third 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  the  besiegers 
t  was  very  heavy.  On  the  9th  Septem- 
*  ber,  Guise  and  his  brother  Mayenno 


*  Other  writers  have  said  that  he  had  already  done  so,  or  at  least  that  he  was 
seated  under  a  tree,  a  recognised  prisoner,  when  he  was  shot.  M.  de  Bouilltf'a 
account  leaves  a  sort  of  loop-hole,  to  infer  that  Montesquiou  might  have  been  hardly 
aware  that  Conde  was  a  prisoner.  Such  an  inference,  however,  he  probably  does  not 
intend  to  be  drawn,  and,  in  either  case,  it  is  contrary  to  historical  fact. 

t  The  following  couplet,  from  Oudin's  MS.  history  of  the  house  of  Guise,  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  partisan  ditties  composed  on  this  occasion  :— 


"  L'an  roil  cinq  cens  soixante  neuf, 
Entre  Jarnac  et  Chasteauneuf, 
Fut  port (3  mort  sur  une  asnesee, 
Ce  grand  ennemy  de  la  Messe." 


/#* 
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left  tbe  town,  at  the  held  of  fifteen  cn-Laye,  in  August  1570,  on  terms  so 
hundred  horse,  find,  after  making  a  favourable  10  the  Huguenots — who, 
report  of  their  triumph  to  the  Duke  says  Moullue,  in  his  Commentaries, 
of  Anjou,  proceeded  to  Tours,  where  always  had  the  best  of  it  when  it 
CharlesIX.  received  ili>:iii  nidi  many  cnine  lo  those  diables  tfescritttrei — 
caresses  aud  flattering  words.  1'our  that  Pope  Flu  V.  wrote  to  the  Car- 
days  later,  the  Parliament  uf  Paris  dinal  de  Lorraine  to  express  his  vio- 
proclaimed  the  e\-A'luiii;i!  i  '.iii:iiv  a  lent  disapproval, 
traitor,  condemned  him  to  death,  and  As  had  more  than  once  already 
ottered  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns,  to  been  the  case,  the  return  of  peace 
whomsoever  should  deliver  him  up  was  quickly  followed  by  the  marked 
alive.  Afewd&r&Bfterwardsthcsamc  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the 
sum  was  offered  for  his  head  ;  and  the  house  of  Guise.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
Guises  had  the  proe hnn.it ion  trans-  cherished  an  instinctive  hatred  aud 
lated  into  seven  languages,  :iml  cireu-  jealousy  of  Henry  of  Lorraine;  whilst 
lated  throughout  Kurupe.  Then  came  the  Cardinal  had  inclined  the  dis- 
the  bloody  battle  of  Jlon contour,  pleasure  of  the  Queen-mother,  who, 
where  eighteen  thousand  men  under  as  well  as  Charles  IX.,  had  previous- 
Coliguy  were  beaten,  with  very  heavy  )y  been  greatly  angered  by  the  pre- 
loss,  by  the  Duke  of  Anion's  army  of  sumption  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
twenty-five  thousand,  it  began  with  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  her  daughter 
a  long  cannonade,  quickly  succeeded  Margaret.  At  one  time,  so  furiously 
by  a  combat  at  close  ipiaitcrs,  in  duffed  was  the  King's  naturally  vio- 
whicueven  the  generals-m-duci'  were  lent  temper  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
personally  engaged.  "The  Duke  of  Guise  party— against  whom  his  bro- 
Aiijou  had  his  horse  killed  under  hiiu,  ther  Anjou  lost  no  opportunity  of 
but  was  rescued  by  d'Auniale;  Colig-  irritating  him— that  he  actually  re- 
n y  was  wounded  in  the  late,  and  lost  solved  on  the  immediate  death  of 
tour  teeth ;  Guise:  was  badly  hurt  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  who  only 
a  ball  in  the  foot:  Maycnne  dislin-  escaped  through  the  timidity  and 
guished  himself  at  his  brother's  side.''  indecision  of  Henry  of  Augouleme, 
After  an  hour's  deadly  struggle,  the  the  King's  basim'J  brother — coinmis- 
Huguenots  were  ben  leu  at  nil  points,  sioned  to  make  an  eud  of  liiin  at  a 
There  was  a  terrible  massacre  of  them :  bunting  party— and  through  warnings 
three  thousand  prisoners  were  made,  given  him,  it  is  said,  by  Margaret 
and  five  hundred  Gorman  hof—ptJWn  herself.  The  Montmoreneys,  cousins 
over  to  the  conquerors.  This  was  a  of  the  Cotignys,  seemed  to  have  sue- 
pricvous  blow  for  the  Pro  tea  taut  party,  cceded  to  the  influence  the  Guises 
<  'oligny,  however,  and  the  princes,  had  lost :  the  Marshal  aud  his  bro- 
tdiut  themselves  up  in  La  Kocbelle,  ther  d'Anville  governed  the  Quceu- 
and  had  leisure  to  look  around  them  mother ;  aud  so  fierce  was  the  animo- 
nnd  organise  their  remaining  force.-*,  sity  between  the  rival  families,  that 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Anjou  wasted  his  Guise  anil  Mcru,  brother  of  Marshal 
time  in  the  siege  of  some  unimportant  Montmorency,  openly  quarrelled  in 
places,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  King's  chamber,  and,  on  leaving 
laid  up  with  his  wound,  which  was  the  palace,  exchanged  a  challenge, 
long  of  healing.  The  state  of  tbe  whose  consequences  persons  sent 
kingdom  of  France,  exhausted  by  expressly  by  Charles  IX.  bad  great 
these  repeated  wars,  was  deplorable,  ditticnlty  in  averting.  In  short,  du- 
Coligny,  bold  and  active,  made  long  ring  tbe  year  1571,  "  no  more  was 
iimrcb.es  southwards,  collecting  rein-  heard  of  tbe  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
forcements  and  supplies,  and  finally  than  If  he  had  been  dead ;  nor  was 
reaching  liurgundy,  and  getting  tbe  anything  known  about  the  Guises, 
advantage  in  an  encounter  with  the  except  that  they  bad  celebrated  nt 
King's  army,  und'-i  Miir.-Ui.ililiCosse,  Joinville  the  birth  of  a  sou  to  the 
nt  Arnay  le  Due.  In  short,  he  had  Duke,"  who  had  married,  in  the  prc- 
the  road  open  to  Paris.  These  eon-  vious  year,  Catherine  of  Cleves, 
siderations  made  Charles  IX.  anxious  widow  of  the  Prince  do  Portien. 
for  peace;  which,  sifter  some  negolisi-  The  apparent  favour  of  the  Admiral 
Hon,  was  concluded  at  St  Germain-  de  Coliguy,  the  return  to  Paris  of  the 
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Gtiises,  the  seeming  fusion  of  the  two 
great  parties  that  had  so  long  dis- 
tracted France,  were  prelndes  to  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  In 
narrating  the  strange  and  important 
events  that  crowded  the  year  1572, 
M.  de  Bonille"  lays  bare  the  vile  quali- 
ties of  Charles  IX.,  his  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  his  odious  treachery,  and  the 
powers  of  profound  dissimulation  he 
had  inherited  from  his  mother.  One 
anecdote,  extracted  from  Former's 
MS.  History  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
is  extremely  characteristic.  The 
King,  whilst  loading  Coligny  with 
marks  of  confidence  and  favour,  hinted 
darkly  to  the  Guises  the  existence  of 
some  sinister  plot,  urging  them  to 
take  patience,  because,  as  he  said  to 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  bientot  il  verroit 
quelque  bon  jeu.  It  happened  one 
day  that  u  the  King  was  alone  in  his 
chamber  with  Henry  of  Lorraine,  both 
gaily  disposed ;  the  latter  had  seized 
a  headless  pike,  used  to  shut  the 
upper  shntters  of  the  window,  and 
was  amusing  Charles  IX.  by  the  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  this  weapon,  when  Coligny 
unexpectedly  entered.  The  King  felt 
that  the  abrupt  interruption  of  their 
play,  on  his  appearance,  might  excite 
the  Admiral's  suspicions.  Suddenly, 
therefore,  he  feigned  violent  displea- 
sure; accused  the  Duke  of  having 
insolently  waved  the  polo  close  to 
his  face,  and,  seizing  a  boar-spear 
that  stood  by  his  bed,  pursued  Guise, 
who,  as  if  the  better  to  escape,  ran, 
it  is  said,  into  the  apartments  of 
Margaret  do  Valois.  Charles  snatched 
the  Admiral's  sword  to  pursue  the 
fugitive ;  and  Coligny,  deceived  by 
this  well-acted  anger,  interceded  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  heedless 
young  Prince  of  Lorraine." 

There  is  no  particular  novelty  in 
M.  de  Bouille's  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew.  We  cannot 
compliment  him  on  the  guarded  man- 
ner in  which  he  condemns  his  hero 
for  his  participation  in  that  monster 
murder— an  episode  that  would  have 
8ii (Reed  to  brand  with  eternal  infamy 
a  far  greater  and  better  man  than 
Henry  of  Lorraine.  Compelled  to 
admit  that  the  whole  direction  and 
combination  of  the  massacre  was 
intrusted  to,  and  joyfully  undertaken 
by,  the  Duke  of  Guise — that  he  was 


privy  to  and  approving  of  Maurevel's 
previous  attempt  to  assassinate  Co- 
ligny, and  that  he  afterwards  stood 
under  the  Admiral's  window  whilst 
the  Wurtemburger  Besme,  and  others 
of  his  creatures,  stabbed  the  wounded 
Protestant  as  he  rose  defenceless  from 
his  couch — M.  de  Bouille'  informs  us 
that,  on  quitting  the  place  of  his 
enemy's  murder,  whilst  the  most  bar- 
barous scenes  were  on  all  sides  enact- 
ing— the  consequence  of  the  com- 
pleteness and  skill  of  his  own 
preparations — Guise  was  seized  with 
compassion,  and  had  "  the  good 
thought  to  save  many  innocent  vic- 
tims, women,  children,  and  even 
men,"  by  sheltering  them  in  bis  hotel. 
On  the  other  hand,  u  those  whom  the 
Prince  considered  as  factious,  or  as 
adherents  of  such — in  a  word,  his 
political  adversaries  rather  than  here- 
tics— found  little  pity  at  his  hands." 
And  he  was  proceeding  "  to  carry 
death  into  the  faubourg  St  Germain, 
and  to  seek  there  Montgomery,  the 
Vidame  de  Chartrcs,  and  a  hundred 
Protestant  gentlemen  whom  prudence 
had  prevented  from  lodging  near  the 
Admiral."  The  compassionate  inten- 
tions of  Guise  towards  these  five 
score  Huguenots  and  u  political  ad- 
versaries," could  be  so  little  doubtful, 
that  it  was  certainly  most  fortunate 
for  them  that  a  friend  swam  the 
Seine  and  gave  them  warning,  whilst 
a  mistake  about  keys  delayed  the 
Duke's  passage  through  the  gate  of 
Bussy.  They  escaped,  pursued  to 
some  distance  from  Paris  by  Guise 
and  his  escort.  On  his  return,  the 
massacre  was  at  its  height.  u  Less 
pitiless  than  any  of  the  other  Catholic 
chiefs,  he  had  opened  in  bis  own 
dwelling  an  asylum  to  more  than  a 
hundred  Protestant  gentlemen,  of 
whom  he  thought  he  should  be  awe 
afterwards  to  make  partisans."  His 
compassion,  then,  had  not  the  merit  of 
disinterestedness.  Similar  selfish  con- 
siderations induced  others  of  the 
assassins  to  rescue  others  of  the 
doomed.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
Ambrose  Pare'  found  shelter  and  pro- 
tection in  the  palace,  from  whose 
windows  Charles  IX.,  arqnebnse  in 
hand,  is  said  to  have  amused  himself 
by  picking  off  the  wretched  Protest- 
ants, as  they  scudded  through  the 
streets  with  the  blood-hounds  at  their 
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heels.      Bat    all    the    skill    of    the  vehement  instigators  and  approvers, 

Huguenot   leech   was   insufficient,   a  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,   both 

few  months  later,  to  preserve  that  ancles  of  the  Dnke,  and  notable  mem- 

perfidious  and  cruel  monarch  from  a  bers   of  the  honse  of  Gnise.     The 

death   whose    strange    and    horrible  change  of  religion  of  Henry  of  Na- 

eharacter   was   considered   by  many  varre   and  of  the   young   Prince   of 

to  be  a  token  of  God's  displeasure  at  Condi,  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  the  con- 

tlio  oceans  of  blood  he  had  so  inhn-  elusion  of  peace  with  the  Protestants, 

manly  caused  to  flow.     Charles  IX.  and  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the 

was  preceded  and  followed  to  the  throne  of  France,  are  the  other  ira- 

gravc,  at  short  intervals,  by  an  active  portant  events  that  bring  us  to  the 

sharer  in  the  massacre,  the  Duke  of  end  of  the  second  volume  of  M.  de 

Ainnale,   and  by  one    of  its    most  Bonilld's  interesting  history. 


The  Daisy  blossoms  on  the  rocks, 

Amid  the  parplc  heath; 
It  blossoms  on  the  river's  banks, 

That  thrids  the  glens  beneath  : 
The  eagle,  at  his  pride  of  place, 

Beholds  it  by  his  nest ; 
And,  in  the  mead,  it  cushions  soft 

The  lark's  descending  breast. 

n. 
Before  the  enckoo,  earliest  spring 

Its  silver  circlet  knows, 
When  greening  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  zephyr,  melts  the  snows  ; 
And,  when  December's  breezes  howl 

Along  the  moorlands  bare. 
And  only  blooms  the  Christmas  rose. 

The  Daisy  still  is  there  I 

lit. 
Saxnarftn  of  flowers  !  to  it 

All  races  ore  alike, 
The  Switzer  on  his  glacier  height,— 

The  Dutchman  by  his  dyke,— 
The  seal-skin  vested  Es>[iiimani, 

Begirt  with  icy  seas, — 
And,  underncnlh  his  burning  noon, 

The  parasol'd  Chinese. 


Tin:  emigrant  on  dUtant  shore. 

Slid  scenes  and  fares  mange. 
Beholds  it  flowering  In  tbu  sward. 

Where'er  his  footsteps  range  ; 
And  when  bis  yearning,  linmc-ftck  heart 

Would  bow  to  its  despair, 
It  reads  his  eye  a  lesson  sage— 

Thai  God  fa  everywhere  I 
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v. 

Stars  are  the  Daisies  that  begem 

The  blue  fields  of  the  sky, 
Beheld  by  all,  and  everywhere, 

Bright  prototypes  on  high  : — 
Bloom  on,  then,  unpretending  flowers  ! 

And  to  the  waverer  be 
An  emblem  of  St  Paul's  content, 

St  Stephen's  constancy. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE. 
I. 

Rose  of  the  desert !  thon  art  to  me 

An  emblem  of  stainless  purity, — 

Of  those  who,  keeping  their  garments  white, 

Walk  on  through  Jife  with  steps  aright. 

ii. 

Thy  fragrance  breathes  of  the  fields  above, 
Whose  soil  and  air  are  faith  and  love  ; 
And  where,  by  the  murmur  of  silver  springs. 
The  Cherubim  fold  their  snow-white  wings  ; — 

hi. 
Where  those  who  were  severed  re-meet  in  joy, 
Which  death  can  never  more  destroy ; 
Where  scenes  without,  and  where  souls  within, 
Are  blanched  from  taint  and  touch  of  sin ; — 

IV. 

Where  speech  is  music,  and  breath  is  balm ; 
And  broods  an  everlasting  calm  ; 
And  flowers  wither  not,  as  in  worlds  like  this  ; 
And  hope  is  swallowed  in  perfect  bliss ; — 

v. 

Where  all  is  peaceful,  for  all  is  pure ; 
And  all  is  lovely ;  and  all  endure  ; 
And  day  is  endless,  and  ever  bright ; 
And  no  more  sea  is,  and  no  more  night; — 

VI. 

Where  round  the  throne,  in  hues  like  thine, 
The  raiments  of  the  ransom'd  shine ; 
And  o'er  each  brow  a  halo  glows 
Of  glory,  like  the  pure  White  Rose ! 

THE  SWEET  BRIAR. 
I. 

The  Sweet  Briar  flowering, 

With  boughs  embowering, 
Beside  the  willow-tufted  stream, 

In  its  soft,  red  bloom, 

And  its  wild  perfume, 
Brings  back  the  past  like  a  sunny  dream ! 

ii. 

Methinks,  in  childhood, 
Beside  the  wild  wood 
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I  lie,  and  listen  the  blackbird's  song, 

Mid  the  eveuing  calm, 

As  the  Sweet  Briar's  balm 
On  the  gentle  west  wind  breathes  along — 

in. 

To  speak  of  meadows, 

And  palm-tree  shadows, 
And  bee-hive  cones,  and  a  thymy  hill, 

And  greeuwood  mazes, 

And  greeusward  daisies, 
And  a  foamy  stream,  and  a  clacking  mill. 

IV. 

Still  the  heart  rejoices, 

At  the  happy  voices 
Of  children,  singing  amid  their  play  ; 

While  swallows  twittering, 

And  waters  glittering, 
Make  earth  an  Eden  at  close  of  day 

v. 

In  sequestered  places, 

Departed  faces, 
Return  and  smile  as  of  yore  they  smiled  ; 

When,  with  trifles  blest, 

Each  buoyant  breast 
Held  the  trusting  heart  of  a  little  child. 

VI. 

The  future  never 

Again  can  ever 
The  perished  gifts  of  the  past  restore  \ 

Nor,  to  thee  or  me, 

Can  the  wild  flowers  be 
What  the  Briar  was  then— oh  never  more ! 


THK  WALL-FLOWBR. 
I. 

The  Wall- flower— the  Wall-flower, 

How  beautiful  it  blooms ! 
It  gleams  above  the  ruined  tower, 

Like  sunlight  over  tombs ; 
It  sheds  a  halo  of  repose 

Around  the  wrecks  of  time. 
To  beauty  give  the  flaunting  rose, 

The  W  all-flower  is  sublime. 

ii. 

Flower  of  the  solitary  place ! 

Gray  ruin's  gulden  crown, 
That  lendest  melancholy  grace 

To  haunts  of  old  renown ; 
Thou  mantlest  o'er  the  battlement, 

By  strife  or  storm  decayed; 
And  flllest  up  each  envious  rent 

Time's  canker-tooth  hath  made. 
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ni. 

Thy  roots  outspread  the  ramparts  o'er, 

Where,  in  war's  stormy  day, 
Percy  or  Douglas  ranged  of  yore 

Their  ranks  in  grim  array  ; 
The  clangour  of  the  field  is  fled, 

The  beacon  on  the  hill 
No  more  through  midnight  blazes  red, 

But  thou  art  blooming  still ! 

IT. 

Whither  hath  fled  the  choral  band 

That  filled  the  Abbey's  nave? 
Yon  dark  sepulchral  yew-trees  stand 

O'er  many  a  level  grave. 
In  the  belfry '8  crevices,  the  dove 

Her  young  brood  nurseth  well, 
While  thou,  lone  flower !  dost  shed  above 

A  sweet  decaying  smell. 

v. 

In  the  season  of  the  tulip-cup 

When  blossoms  clothe  the  trees, 
How  sweet  to  throw  the  lattice  up, 

And  scent  thee  on  the  breeze  ; 
The  butterfly  is  then  abroad, 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 
And  on  the  hawthorn  by  the  road 

The  linnets  sit  and  sing. 

Sweet  Wall-flower— sweet  Wall-flower ! 

Thou  conjurest  up  to  me, 
Full  many  a  soft  and  sunny  hour 

Of  boyhood's  thoughtless  glee  ; 
When  joy  from  out  the  daisies  grew, 

In  woodland  pastures  green, 
Aud  summer  skies  were  far  more  blue, 

Than  since  they  e'er  have  been. 

VII. 

Now  autumn's  pensive  voice  is  heard 

Amid  the  yellow  bowers, 
The  robin  is  the  regal  bird, 

And  thou  the  queen  of  flowers ! 
He  sings  on  the  laburnum  trees, 

Amid  the  twilight  dim, 
And  Araby  ne'er  gave  the  breeze 

Such  scents,  as  thou  to  him. 

VIII. 

*     Rich  is  the  pink,  the  lily  gay, 

The  rose  is  summer's  guest ; 
Bland  are  thy  charms  when  these  decay, 

Of  flowers — first,  last,  and  best ! 
There  may  be  gaudier  on  the  bower, 

And  statelier  on  the  tree, 
But  Wall- flower— loved  Wallflower, 

Thou  art  the  flower  for  me ! 
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THE  MASQUERADE  OF  FREEDOM. 

I. 

When  Freedom  first  appeared  beneath, 

Right  simple  was  the  garb  she  wore  ; 
Her  brows  were  circled  with  a  wreath 

Such  as  the  Grecian  victors  bore  : 
Her  vesture  all  of  spotless  white, 

Her  aspect  stately  and  serene  ; 
And  so  she  moved  in  all  men's  sight 

As  lovely  as  a  Maiden  Queen. 

n. 

And  queenlike,  long  she  ruled  the  throng, 

As  ancient  records  truly  tell ; 
Their  strength  she  took  not  from  the  strong, 

But  taught  them  how  to  use  it  well. 
Her  presence  graced  the  peasant's  floor 

As  freely  as  the  noble's  hall ; 
And  aye  the  humbler  was  the  door, 

The  still  more  welcome  was  her  call. 

in. 

But  simple  manners  rarely  range 

Beyond  the  simpler  ages'  ken  ; 
And  e'en  the  Virtues  sometimes  change 

Their  vesture  and  their  looks,  like  men. 
Pride,  noble  once,  grows  close  and  vain, 

And  Honour  stoops  to  vulgar  things, 
And  old  Obedience  slacks  the  rein, 

And  murmurs  at  the  rule  of  kings. 

IV. 

So  Freedom,  like  her  sisters  too, 

Has  felt  the  impulse  of  the  time, 
Has  changed  her  garments'  blameless  hue, 

And  donn'd  the  colours  dear  to  crime 
First  in  a  Phrygian  cap  she  stalked, 

And  bore  within  her  grasp  the  spear  ; 
And  ever,  when  abroad  she  walk'd, 

Men  knew  Revenge  was  following  near. 

v. 

She  moves  again — The  death-drums  roll, 

The  frantic  mobs  their  chorus  raise, 
The  thunder  of  the  Carmagnole — 

The  war-chant  of  the  Marseillaise ! 
Red  run  the  streets  with  blameless  blood — 

The  guillotine  comes  clanking  down— 
And  Freedom,  in  her  drunken  mood, 

Can  witness  all  without  a  frown. 

VI. 

Times  change  again :  and  Freedom  now, 

Though  scarcely  yet  less  wild  and  frantic, 

Appears,  before  men's  eyes  below, 
Iu  guises  more  intensely  ssrtic. 
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No  single  kind  of  garb  she  wears, 

As  o'er  the  earth  she  goes  crusading ; 
Bnt  shifts  her  habit  and  her  airs 

Like  Joe  Grimaldi  masquerading. 

VII. 

Through  Paris  yon  may  see  her  tread, 

The  cynosure  of  all  beholders ; 
A  bonnet  rouge  upon  her  head, 

A  ragged  blouse  upon  her  shoulders. 
More  decent  now  than  once  she  was, 

Though  equally  opposed  to  riches, 
She  still  upholds  the  good  old  cause, 

Yet  condescends  to  wear  the  breeches. 

VIII. 

The  Huns  behold  her  as  of  yore, 

With  grisly  beard  and  qonstrous  swagger; 
The  swart  Italian  bows  before 

The  Goddess  with  the  mask  and  dagger. 
The  German,  as  his  patriot  thirst 

With  beer  Bavarian  he  assuages, 
Surveys  her  image,  as  at  first 

'Twas  pictured  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

IX. 

Her  glorious  form  appears  to  him 

In  all  its  pristine  pomp  and  glitter, 
Equipped  complete  from  head  to  heel, 

In  semblance  of  a  stalwart  Hitter. 
With  doublet  slash,  and  fierce  moustache, 

And  wrinkled  boots  of  russet  leather, 
And  hose  and  belt,  with  hat  of  felt 

Surmounted  by  a  capon's  feather. 

x. 

Mysterious  as  Egyptian  Sphinx, 

A  perfect  riddle — who  can  solve  her? 
One  while  she  comes  with  blazing  links, 

The  next,  she's  armed  with  a  revolver. 
Across  the  main,  whene'er  the  shoe 

Upon  her  radiant  instep  pinches, 
To-day,  she'll  tar  and  feather  you  ; 

To-morrow,  and  she  merely  Lynches. 

XI. 

While  thus  abroad,  in  varied  guise, 

We  see  the  fair  enchantress  flitting, 
She  deigns  to  greet  in  other  wise 

Her  latest  satellites  in  Britain. 
Sometimes,  in  black  dissenting  cloth, 

She  figures  like  an  undertaker ; 
And  sometimes  plunges,  nothing  loath, 

Into  the  garments  of  a  Quaker. 

XII. 

You'll  find  her  recommending  pikes 

At  many  a  crowded  Chartist  meeting, 
Whc  re  gentlemen,  like  William  Sykes, 

To  exiled  patriots  vote  their  greeting. 
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You'll  find  her  also  with  her  friends. 
Engaged  upon  a  bloody  errand, 

When,  stead  of  arguments,  she  sends 
Her  bludgooneers  to  silence  Ferrand. 


You'll  find  her  too,  at  different  dates, 

With  men  of  peace  on  platforms  many, 
Denouncing  loans  to  foreign  status 

Whereof  they  could  not  raise  a  penny. 
Tn  short,  to  end  the  catalogue, 

There's  hardly  any  son  of  Edom 
Who,  in  his  character  of  rogue, 

Won't  tell  you  that  he  worships  Freedom. 

Yet  hold— one  sample  more — the  last, 

Ere  of  this  theme  we  make  a  clearance  ; 
One  little  month  is  barely  put 

Since  London  saw  her  grand  appearance, 
lit  one  of  those  enormous  hats. 

Short  leggings  and  peculiar  jerkins, 
Which  men  assume  who  tend  the  vats 

Of  Barclay  and  his  partner  Perkins. 


To  that  great  factory  of  beer, 

Unconscious  wholly  of  his  danger, 
Nor  dreaming  tbat  a  foe  was  near. 

There  came,  one  day,  an  aged  stranger. 
He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  fought 

In  other  lands  'gainst  revolution ; 
And  done  his  utmost— so  be  thought— 

To  save  his  country's  constitution. 


But  saving  states,  like  other  things 
Is  not  in  highest  vogue  at  present  r 

And  those  who  aland  by  laws  and  kings- 
Must  look  for  recompense  unpleasant. 

Fair  Freedom,  brooding  o'er  the  drink 

That  makes  the  Briton  strong  and  hearty. 

Began  to  sneeze  upon  the  brink 

As  though  she  scented  Bonaparte. 

XVII. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  she  cried,  nud  cried  again — 

At  every  word  Iter  voice  (trow  louder — 
"  1  smell  mi  Austrian  or  a  Dane, 

Isni.ll  :i  minion  of  gnnpovvdd  ! 
Some  servant  of*  kingly  raw 

My  independent  nostril  vesex! 
Say — snail  he  dare  to  show  his  face, 

Within  this  hull  of  triple  X's? 

xviii. 

"  'lis  true— be  is  unarmed,  alone, 

A  stranger,  weak,  and  old,  and  hoary — 

Yet — on,  my  children  I  heave  the  stone  I 
The  less  the  risk,  the  more  the  glory !  " 
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She  ceased  :  sod  round  the  startled  man, 
As  round  the  Indian  crowds  the  cayman, 

From  vat,  and  vault,  and  desk,  and  ran, 

Thronged  brewer,  maltster,  clerk,  and  drayman. 

XIX. 

"  A  precious  lark !"  the  foremost  cried ; 

u  Come — twig  him,  Tom  1  come — pin  him,  Roger ! 
"  Who  is  it?"    Then  a  sage  replied— 

"  He's  some  infernal  foreign  sodger ! 
He  looks  as  how  he'd  scored  ere  now 

Some  shoulders  black  and  bine  with  lashes  : 
So  pitch  him  here  into  the  beer — 

And,  lads— we'll  pull  off  his  moustaches !" 


»t 


They  did — what  brutal  natures  scorn, 

What  savages  would  shrink  to  do — 
What  none  but  basest  cowards  born, 

And  the  most  abject  and  most  few, 
Would  offer  to  an  old  man's  head  1 

O  shame — O  shame  to  Englishmen! 
If  the  old  spirit  be  not  dead, 

Tis  time  it  showed  itself  again ! 


What !  in  this  land  which  shelter  gave 

To  all,  whatever  their  degree, 
Or  were  they  faint,  or  were  they  brave, 

Or  were  they  slaves,  or  were  they  free — 
In  this  Asylum  of  the  Earth — 

The  noblest  name  it  ever  won — 
Shall  deeds  like  these  pollute  onr  hearth, 

Shall  open  shame  like  this  be  done  ? 

XXII. 

O  most  ignoble  end  of  all 

Our  boasted  order  and  renown ! 
The  robber  in  the  tribune's  hall — 

The  maltster  in  the  Judge's  gown  ! 
The  hospitable  roof  profaned  ; 

Old  age  by  ruffian  force  opprest, 
And  English  hands  most  vilely  stained 

With  blood  of  an  unconscious  guest ! 

xxur. 

O  Freedom !  if  thou  wonldst  maintain 

Thy  empire  on  the  British  shore, 
Wash  from  thy  robes  that  coward  stain, 

Resume  thy  ancient  garb  once  more. 
In  virgin  whiteness  walk  abroad, 

Maintain  thy  might  from  sea  to  sea, 
And,  as  the  dearest  gift  of  God, 

So  men  shall  live  and  die  for  thee ! 
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Wittt  JSareale*- 

No.  VIII. 
C*HEISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Cladich. 

Scene— The  Wren's  Nest. 

Time — Evening. 

North — Talboys — Seward— Buller. 


Have  you  dined  ? 
That  we  have,  sir. 


NORTH. 
TALBOYS. 


NORTH. 

With  me  this  has  been  Fast-day. 

TALBOYS. 

We  saw  it  was,  at  our  breakfast.  Your  abstinence  at  that  meal,  and  at 
luncheon,  we  knew  from  the  composure  of  your  features,  and  your  benignant 
silence,  was  not  from  any  disorder  of  material  organisation,  but  from  steady 
moral  resolve ;  so  his  absence  from  the  Dinner-Table  gave  us  no  uneasiness 
about  Numa. 

NORTH. 

No  Nymph  has  been  with  him  in  the  Grot. 

TALBOYS. 

His  Good  Genius  is  always  with  him  in  Solitude.  The  form  we  observed 
stealing — no,  not  stealing — gliding  away — was,  I  verily  believe,  but  the  Lady 

of  the  Wood. 

NORTH. 

The  Glen,  you  know,  is  haunted ;  and  sometimes  when  the  green  umbrage 
is  beginning  to  look  grey  in  the  still  evening,  I  have  more  than  a  glimpse  of 

the  Faery  Queen. 

SEWARD. 

Perhaps  we  intrude  on  your  dreams.    Let  us  retire. 

NORTH. 

Take  your  seats.    What  Book  is  that,  beneath  your  arm,  Talboys? 

TALBOYS.  ^     + 

The  Volume  you  bid  me  bring  with  me  this  Evening  to  the  Wren><tf  est. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  yes — now  I  remember.    You  are  here  by  appointment. 

TALBOYS. 

Else  had  we  not  been  here.    We  had  not  merely  your  permission,  sir- 

your  invitation. 
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NORTH. 

I  was  expecting  you — and  by  bands  nuseen  this  our  Round  Table  has  been 
spread  for  my  guests.  Pretty  coffee -cops,  are  tbey  not?  Ask  no  questions — 
there  they  are — but  handle  them  gently — for  the  porcelain  is  delicate — and  at 
rude  touch  will  disappear  from  your  fingers.  A  Book.  Ay,  ay — a  Quarto — 
and  by  a  writer  of  deserved  Fame. 

SEWARD. 

We  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  sir.  Dugald  Stewart  is  hard  on  the  Poet,  and 
we  desire  to  hear  a  vindication  from  our  Master's  lips. 

NORTH. 

Master!  Wc  are  all  pupils  of  the  Poet.  He  is  the  Master  of  us  all.,  Tal- 
boys,  read  out — and  begin  at  the  beginniug. 

talboys. 

"  In  entering  on  this  snbject,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  th?  word  Poet  is 
not  here  used  in  that  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  commouly  employed ;  bat 
in  its  original  acceptation  of  Maker,  or  Creator.  In  plainer  language,  it  is 
used  to  comprehend  all  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the 
Arts  which  are  addressed  to  the  Imagination  ;  and  in  whose  minds  it  may  be 
presumed  Imagination  has  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  sway  over  the 
other  powers  of  the  Understanding.  By  using  the  word  in  such  a  latitude, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  generalise  the  observations  which  might  otherwise 
.seem  applicable  merely  to  the  different  classes  of  versifiers." 

north. 

That  Mr  Stewart  should,  as  a  Philosopher,  mark  the  liberal  and  magna- 
nimous, and  metaphysical  large  acceptation  of  the  Name  is  right  and  good. 
But  look  at  his  Note. 

TALBOYS. 

"  For  this  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Poet,  I  may  plead  the  example  of 
J 5 aeon  and  d'Alembcrt,  the  former  of  whom  (De  Aug.  Scient.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1) 
comprehends  under  Poetry  all  fables  or  fictitious  histories,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse;  while  the  latter  includes  in  it  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  and  their  different  divisions." 

north. 

"  I  may  plead  the  example"  appears  to  me  a  somewhat  pompons  expression 
to  signify  that  you  have  (very  properly)  adopted  one  doctrine  of  one  of  the 
wisest,  and  another  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men.  But  be  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  d'Alcmbert  might  have  "  pleaded  the  example"  of  Aristotle  in  "  includ- 
ing painting,  sculpture,"  <fcc.  u  Poetry,"  says  the  Stagy  rite,  "  consists  in 
imitation,  and  the  imitation  may  be  by  pictures,  sculpture,  and  the  like."  It 
is  fufirja-is — and  it  is  Man's  nature  to  rejoice  in  imitation— xcuP€tv  i™*  ^u^fuuny. 
But  a  singular  aud  illustrative  trait  in  Mr  Stewart's  treatment  of  the  subject 
is,  that  though  he  thus,  at  the  outset,  enlarges  the  Poet  into  the  Painter,  the 
Sculptor,  &c,  yet  throughout  the  whole  composition,  (I  know  not  if  an  inci- 
dental word  may  anywhere  occur  as  an  exception,)  every  point  of  the  argu- 
ment regards  the  Poet  in  words  and  verse  !  In  what  frame  of  understanding 
could — did  he  put  this  Head  to  these  fragments  of  limbs? 

DULLER. 

Iu  the  name  of  the  Prophet — Fic.s ! 

NORTn. 

I  am  moro  than  half  disposed  to  hint  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "  8 way  over  the  other  powers."  Wc  should  have  said — and  we  do 
t?ay,  u  predominance  amongst  the  other  powers."  I  see  in  u  sway "  two 
meanings :  first,  a  right  meaning,  or  truth,  not  well  expressed ;  to  wit,  in 
thinking  poetically — for  his  art,  whatever  it  may  be — or  out  of  his  a/t — 
the  Poet's  other  faculties  minister  to  his  Imagination.  She  reigns.  They  coa- 
form  their  operations  to  hers.  This  manner  of  intellectual  action  happens  in 
all  men,  more  or  less,  oftener  orseldoroer;  in  the  Poet — of  what  Art  soever — 
upon  each  occasion,  with  much  moro  decision  and  eminence,  and  more  habitu- 
ally. But  secondly,  a  wrong  meaning,  or  error,  is  better  expressed  by  the  word 
1  sway."  to  wit,  that  Imagination  in  the  Poet  illegitimately  overbears  the 
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other  intellectual  powers,  as  judgment,  attention,  reflection,  memory,  pru- 
dence. Now,  yon  may  say  that  every  power  that  is  given  in  great  strength, 
tends  to  overbear  unduly  the  other  powers.  The  syllogistic  faculty  does — 
the  faculty  of  observation  does — memory  does — and  so  a  power  unbalanced 
may  appear  as  a  weakness — as  wealth  ruins  a  fool.  But  in  the  just  dispensa- 
tion of  nature  every  power  is  a  power,  and  to  the  mind  which  she  constitutes 
for  greatness  she  gives  balanced  powers.  Giving  one  in  large  measure — say 
Imagination — she  gives  as  large  the  directly  antagonistic  power — say  the  In- 
tellective, the  Logical ;  or  she  balances  by  a  mass  of  powers.  I  suspect  that  the 
undue  overswaying  was  in  Stewart's  mind,  and  has  probably  distorted  his 
language.    I  know  that  Genius  is  the  combination  of  ten  faculties. 

SEWAKD. 

Our  expectations  were  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  such  grandiloquent 
announcement:  and  we  have  found  in  the  Essay — which  is  unscientific  in 
form — has  no  method — makes  no  progress — and  is  throughout  a  jumble,—- 
not  one  bold  or  original  thought. 

BULLEK. 

Too  much  occupied  with  exposure  of  vulgar  errors — and  instances  beneath 
the  matter  in  hand.     Great  part  too—  extra  thesin. 

SEWARD. 

You  expect  great  thiugs  from  the  title — the  Idea  of  the  Poet.  You  then 
see  that  Mr  Stewart  after  all  does  not  intend  this,  but  only  certain  influences, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  characteristic  pursuits.  This,  if  rightly  and  folly 
done,  would  have  involved  the  Idea — and  so  a  portraiture  indirect  and  inci- 
dental— still  the  features  and  their  proportion.   Instead  of  the  Idea,  you  find — 

BULLER. 

I  don't  know  what. 

TALBOY8. 

The  reader  is  made  unhappy,  first,  by  defect,  or  the  absence  of  principal  fea- 
tures— then  by  degradation,  or  the  low  contemplation — and  by  the  general  tenor. 

NORTH. 

Why,  perhaps,  you  had  better  return  the  Quarto  to  its  shelf  in  the  Van. 
Yet  'twould  be  a  pity,  too,  to  do  so.  I  am  for  always  keeping  our  engage- 
ments ;  and  as  we  agreed  to  have  a  talk  about  the  Section  this  evening,  let 
us  have  a  talk.    Read  away,  Talboys — at  the  veiy  next  Paragraph. 

TALBOYS. 

u  The  culture  of  Imagination  does  not  diminish  our  interest  in  hnman  life, 
but  is  extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  with  false  conceptions  of  it.  As  this 
faculty  derives  its  chief  gratification  from  picturing  to  itself  things  more  per- 
fect than  what  exist,  it  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  our  expectations  above  the 
level  of  our  present  condition,  and  frequently  produces  a  youth  of  enthu- 
siastic hopes,  while  it  stores  np  disappointment  and  disgust  for  maturer 
years.  In  general,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  poetical  mind  to  be  sanguine 
in  its  prospects  of  futurity — a  disposition  extremely  useful  when  seconded  by 
[Treat  activity  and  industry,  but  which,  when  accompanied,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is,  with  indolence,  and  with  an  overweening  self-conceit,  is  the  source 
of  numberless  misfortunes." 

BULLER. 

Why,  all  this  is — 

NORTH. 

Stop.    Read  on,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

u  A  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  a  gene- 
ral imprudence  in  the  conduct  of  life,  has  been  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  Poets. 
Horace  represents  them  as  too  much  engrossed  and  intoxicated  with  their 
favourite  pursuits  to  think  of  anything  else — 

BULLER. 

Leave  out  the  quotation  from  old  Flaccus— and  go  on. 

TALBOYS. 

44  This  carelessness  about  the  goods  of  fortune  is  an  infirmity  very  natu- 
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rally  resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only  to  be  cored  by  yean  and  expe* 
rieuce ;  or  by  a  combination— very  rare,  indeed— of  poetical  genius  witk  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  that  homely  endowment  common  sens*." 

buller. 
Speak  londer — yet  that  might  not  be  easy.  I  feel  the  want  of  an  ear-trum- 
pet, for  you  do  drop  your  voice  so  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

TALBOY8. 

•4  A  few  exceptions'1 — 

BULLER. 

Stentor's  alive  again — oh !  that  1  were  bead  over  ears  in  a  bale  of  cotton. 

TALBOY3. 

u  A  few  exceptions  to  these  observations  may  nndonbtedly  be  found,  but 
they  are  so  very  few,  as,  by  their  singularity,  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken 
the  general  fact.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  sad  details 
recorded  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

BULLKR. 

Skip — skip— skip — 

SEWARD. 

Skip — skip — skip —  \ 

TALBOYS. 

May  I,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  may. 

TALBOYS. 

"  Considered  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  mind,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  talent,  is 
its  tendency,  by  cherishing  a  puerile  and  irritable  vanity,  to  weaken  the  force, 
and  to  impair  the  independence  of  character.  Whoever  limits  his  exertions 
to  the  gratification  of  others,  whether  by  personal  exhibition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actor  and  mimic,  or  by  those  kinds  of  literary  composition  which  are 
calculated  for  no  end  but  to  please  or  to  entertain,  renders  himself,  in  some 
measure,  dependent  on  their  caprices  and  humours." 

BULLEK. 

Skip— skip — skip — 

TALBOYS. 

u  In  all  the  other  departments  of  literature  besides,  to  please  is  only  a 
secondary  object.  It  is  the  primary  one  of  poetry.  Hence  that  timidity  of 
temper,  and  restless  and  unmanly  desire  of  praise,  and  that  dependence  on  the 
capricious  applause  of  the  multitude,  which  so  often  detract  from  the  personal 
dignity  of  those  whose  productions  do  honour  to  human  nature." 

NORTH. 

I  don't  quite  understand  what  Mr  Stewart  means  here  by  "  the  culture  of 
Imagination."  I  see  three  senses  of  the  word.  First,  the  cultivation  by  the  study 
of  written  Poetry  and  the  poetical  arts,  and  of  the  poetry  poured  through  the 
Universe — to  those  minds  which  receive  without  producing— a  legitimate  pro- 
cess.  Secondly,  the  cultivation  as  in  Edwin,  Beattie's  young  Minstrel,  the  des- 
tined and  self- destining  Poet — a  legitimate  process.  And  thirdly,  the  self-indul- 
ge ace  of  a  mind  which,  more  sensitive  than  volitive,  more  imaginative  than 
intellectual,  more  wilful  than  lawful,  more  self-loving  than  others-loving — 
turns  life  into  a  long  reverie — an  illegitimate  process.  Which  of  these 
three  classes  of  minds  does  Stewart  speak  of?  Strong  native  imagina- 
tion in  a  young  powerful  enthusiastic  mind,  tutored  by  poetical  studies,  but 
whom  the  Muse  has  not  selected  to  the  services  of  her  shrine?  Or  the 
faculty  as  in  the  Poet-born  self- tutored,  and  now  rushing  into  his  own  predes- 
tined work?  Or  the  soft-souled  and  indolent  faineant  Dreamer  of  life? 
Three  totally  distinct  subjects  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Philosopher, 
bat  that  here  seem  to  hover  confusedly  and  at  once  before  our  Philosopher. 

BCLLER. 

By  his  chosen  title  of  the  Section,  Thr  POET,  he  was  bound  to  speak  of  him 
according  to  Bacon,  d'Alembert,  and  Aristotle. 
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WORTH. 

The  word  culture  must,  I  think,  here  specifically  touch  the  First  Case.  Shall 
we  then  be  afraid  of  giving  a  share,  and  a  large  share  too,  to  the  reading  of 
the  Poets,  and  the  regard  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  a  liberal  Education  ?  Poetry, 
History,  Science,  are  the  three  strands  of  the  cable  by  which  the  vessel  shall 
ride — Religion  being  the  sheet-anchor. 

SEWARD. 

Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  tonch  the  Second  Case  too? 

NORTH. 

It  may  be  meant  to  do  so,  but  it  does  not.  The  word  "  culture  "  is  dic- 
tated by  or  is  proper  to  the-  First  Case— for  culture  is  deliberate  and  elective. 
But  in  him — the  young  Poet—the  Edwin— in  whom  imagination  is  given  in 
the  measure  assigned  by  the  Muse  to  her  children,  the  culture  proceeds  unde- 
liberate and  nnwiHed.  Edwin,  when  he  roves  "  beneath  the  precipice  o'er- 
hung  with  pine,"  or  sitting  to  watch  the  "  wide- weltering  waves,"  or  is  seized 
from  the  hint  of  ballad  or  tale,  or  any  chance  word,  with  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  more  illustrious  Past— follows  a  delight  and  desire  that  have  the 
nature  and  may  have  the  name  of  a  passion.  All  this  is  involuntary  to  the 
unforeseen  result — but  afterwards,  when  he  has  accepted  his  art  for  a  vocation, 
he  more  than  any  man  deliberately  cultivates.  Has  the  Philosopher,  then, 
in  mind  only  the  third  class,  and  do  the  dangers  of  u  the  culture  of  imagina- 
tion" apply  to  them  only—'4  the  indolent  faineant  dreamers  of  life  ?  "  If  so, 
he  not  only  forgets  and  loses  his  subject,  as  announced  by  himself,  but  wastes 
words  on  one  altogether  below  it.  "  False  conceptions  of  human  life !  "  Here 
is  an  equivocation  which  must  be  set  right.  "  Conceptions  of  human 
life  "  are  here  meant  to  apply  to  expectations  of  the  honesty,  gratitude, 
virtue  of  the  persons  in  general  with  whom  you  or  I  shall  come  in  con- 
tact in  life.  Good.  The  contemplation  of  human  beings— men  and  women — 
ideally  drawn  by  the  Poet  lifts  me  too  high — tinges  hope  in  mewith  enthu- 
siasm, and  prepares  disappointment.  So  it  has  been  often  said,  and  said 
truly.  This  is  conception  prospective  and  personal ;  and  more  philosophically 
termed  Expectation.  But  then  "  conception  of  human  life  " — from  the  lip  of  a 
philosopher  should  mean  rather  "  intelligence  of  man's  life."  Now  I  repeat  that 
only  through  the  Poet  have  you  true  intelligence  of  man's  life — either  external 
or  internal.  In  the  Actual  the  Poet  sees  the  Idea— just  as  a  Painter  does  in 
respect  of  the  visible  man.  In  the  man  set  before  him  He  sees  two  men — the 
man  that  is  and  the  man  of  whom  at  his  nativity  was  given  the  possibility 
to  be.  He  reads  cause  and  effect ;  and  sees  what  has  hindered  the  possible 
from  being.  Who,  excepting  the  Poet,  does  this?  And  excepting  this,  what 
intelligence  of  man  is  an  intelligence  ? 

SEWARD. 

There  are  two  world-Wisdoms.  One,  to  know  men,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  will  show  themselves — commonly  called  Knowledge  of  the  World:  one,  to 
know  them  as  God  made  them.    I  forget  what  it  is  called.    Possibly  it  has 

no  name. 

NORTH. 

Observe,  my  dear  Seward,  the  precise  error  of  that  expectation.  It  is  to 
believe  the  good  more  .prevalent  than  it  is.  It  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  good.  The  good  is ;  and  the  important  point  of  all  is 
to  know  it,  when  you  meet  it.  To  be  cheated,  by  not  apprehending  the  ill  of 
a  man,  is  a  wound  to  your  purse,  and  when  you  at  last  apprehend,  to  your 
heart.  To  be  cheated  by  not  apprehending  the  good  of  man  is— death,  which 
you  bear  in  yourself,  and  know  it  not. 

SEWARD. 

What  is  desired  ?  Is  it  that  we  should  go  into  the  world  with  hope  not  a 
whit  wider  and  higher  than  the  dimensions  of  the  reality  that  we  are  to 

encounter?  *  I  trow  not. 

Your  hope  will  elect  your  <  -*  r 

are  possibilities  given  of  the 
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services ;  and  your  hope,  faith fnl  to  itself,  will  reach  and  grasp  them.  And 
only  to  such  hope  are  they  given.  Moreover,  in  all  men  there  is  under  the 
mask  of  evil  which  the  world  has  shaped  on  them,  the  power  inextinct  which 
the  Creator  sowed  there ;  and  they  may,  if  they  dare  to  believe  in  it,  and 
know  to  call  to  it,  bring  it  out  with  a  burst.  But  belief  is  the  main  ingre- 
dient of  the  spell,  and  hope  is  the  mother  of  belief. 

TALBOY8. 

The  Poet  has  glorious  apprehensions  of  human  existence— visions  of  men — 
visions  of  meu's  actions— visions  of  men's  destinies.  He  pitches  his  theory  of 
the  human  world  above  reality— and  that  he  shall,  in  dne  season  or  before  it, 
learn— to  his  great  loss  and  to  his  great  gain.  In  the  meanwhile  do  not  speak 
of  the  temper  in  him,  as  if  you  would  upbraid  him  with  it.  Do  not  lay  to 
his  charge  the  splendour  of  his  powers  and  aspirations.  Do  not  chide  and  rate 
him  for  his  virtues. 

8KWARD. 

"  False  conceptions ! "  a  term  essentially  of  depreciation  and  reproach. 
They  are  not  false,  they  arc  true.  For  they  are  faithful  to  the  vocation  that 
lies  upon  the  human  beings ;  but  they,  the  human  beings,  are  false,  and  their 
lives  are  false ;  falling  short  of  those  true  conceptions. 

NORTH. 

Well.  He— the  Poet— comes  to  the  encounter.  It  is  the  trial  set  for  him  by 
his  stars — as  it  is  the  trial  set  for  all  great  spirit*.  He  finds  those  who  disap- 
point him,  and  those  who  do  not.  But,  grant  the  disappointment,  rather.  What 
shall  he  do?  That  which  all  great  spirits  do — transfer  the  grandeur  of  bis 
hopes,  over  which  fate,  fortune,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  ruled,  to  his  own 
purposes  of  which  he  is  master. 

TALBOYS. 

Why  did  not  Mr  Stewart  say  simply  that  the  Poet— and  the  young  enthu- 
siast of  Poetry— thinks  better  of  his  fellows  than  they  deserve,  and  brings  a 
faith  to  them  which  they  will  take  good  care  to  disappoint  ?  Why  harp  thus 
on  the  jarring  string ;  torturing  our  ears,  and  putting  our  souls  oat  of  tone  V 

NORTH. 

Who  doubts — who  does  not  know,  and  admire,  and  love  Hope — in  tho 
ardent  generous  spirit — looking  out  from  within  the  Edeu  of  Youth  into  the 
world  into  which  it  shall,  alas!  fall?  What  is  asked?  That  the  spring- 
flowering  of  youth  shall  be  prematurely  blighted  and  blasted  by  winds  frosty 
06 fiery,  which  the  set  fruit  may  bear?  Of  course  we  hope  beyond  the  reality, 
and  it  is  God's  gift  that  wc  do" 

TALBOYS. 

And  why  lay  that  Imagination  which  looks  into  Life  with  unmeasured  ideas 
to  the  charge  of  the  Poet  alone?  Herein  every  man  is  a  Poet,  more  or  less ; 
and,  most,  every  spirit  of  power — the  hero,  the  saint,  the  minister  of  religion, 
the  very  Philosopher.  Would  we  ask,  sir,  for  a  new  law  of  nature?  Upon  the 
elements,  fewer  or  more,  which  an  anticipated  experience  gathers,  a  spirit 
impelled  by  the  yearnings  inseparable  from  self- conscious  power,  and  mighty 
to  create,  works  unchecked  and  unruled.  What  shall  it  do  but  build  glorious 
illusions  V 

NORTH. 

"The  culture  of  Imagination," — understanding  thereby,  first,  in  the  Great 
Poets  themselves,  the  intercourse  of  their  own  minds  with  facts  which  imagi- 
nation vivifies,  and  with  ideas  which  it  creates— of  humanity ;  and  secondly,  in 
all  others,  as  poets  to  be  or  not  to  be,  the  reading  of  the  Great  Poets,  Mr 
Stewart  says— u  does  not  diminish  our  iuterest  in  human  life."  Does  not 
diminish !  Quite  the  reverse.  It  extraordinarily  deepeus  and  heightens, 
increases  and  eunobles.  For  who  are  tho  painters,  the  authentic  delineators 
and  revealers  of  human  life,  outer  and  inner — 

Bl'LLKR. 

Why,  the  Poets— the  Poets  to  be  sore— the  Poets  beyond  all  doubt — 

NORTH. 

"  Extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  with  false  conceptions  of  it"— and  ao  - 
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on.  Wliy,  the  Faculty  is  there  with  a  mission.  It  Is  its  bounden  office — its 
embassy  from  heaven — to  exalt  as  above  onr  earthly  experience— to  lift  us 
into  the  ideal  possibility  of  things.  Thereby  It  is  an  "angel  of  Life,"  the 
white- winged  good  genius.  The  too  sanguine  hope  is  an  adhering  conse- 
quence, and  the  quelling  of  the  hope  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  we  pay  for 
Adam  and  Eve's  coming  through  that  Eastern  Gate  into  this  Lower  World. 


Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  every  power  has  its  dangers — the  greater,  the  pro- 
founder,  the  more  penetrating  and  vital  the  power,  the  greater  the  danger. 
But  is  this  the  way  that  a  Philosopher  begins  to  treat  of  a  power — with  hesi- 
tation and  distrust — in  auspiciously  auspicating  his  inquiry  ?  The  common — 
the  better — the  true  order  of  treatment  is  by  Use  and  Abuse — Use  first. 
"  Expectations  above  the  level  of  onr  present  existence  1 "  Of  course — that 
when  the  heaven  on  earth  fails,  we  may  have  learnt  "  to  expect  above  the 
level  of  onr  present  existence,"  and  go  on  doing  so  more  and  more,  till  Earth 
shall  fade  and  Heaven  open. 


■'Frequently  produces  a  youth  of  enthusiastic  hope  1"    Is  this  proposed  as 
a  perversion  and  calamity,  a  "  yonth"  to  be  deprecated? 

I  really  don't  know— it  looks  almost  like  it 


Will  you  any  Wo  and  Alas  1  for  the  City— Wo  and  Alas !  for  the  Nation— 
in  which  princes,  and  nobles,  and  the  gentle  of  blood — and  the  merchants,  and 
i  he  husbandmen,  and  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans,  suffer  under  this  endemic 
:uid  feverous  malady — a  "youth  of  enthusiastic  hope?"  Meth  inks,  sir,  you 
would  expect  there  to  find  an  overflow  of  Pericles's,  and  Pindars,  and  Phi- 
(1  iris's,  and  Sbakspeares,  and  Chatharaa,  and  Wolfes — 

Stop,  Seward — spare  us  the  Catalogue. 

SXWARD. 

Von  would  say— here  is  the  People  that  Is  to  lead  the  world  in  Anna  and  in 
Arts.  Only  let  us  use  all  onr  endeavours  to  see  that  the  community  produces 
reason  enough  in  balance  of  the  enthusiasm. 

BULLER. 

Let  us  procure  Arlstotles,  and  Socrates's,  and  Newtons,  and — 
talboys. 

What  should  a  Philosopher  do  or  say  relatively  to  any  particular  power  ? 
lie  expounds  an  lCconomy  of  Nature.  Therefore,  he  says,  let  lis  look  bow 
Nature  deals  with  such  or  such  a  [*wer.  She  gives  it  for  such  and  such  uses : 
and  such  is  its  fostering,  and  such  arc  its  phenomena.  But  as  every  power 
unbalanced  carrier  the  subject  in  which  it  inheres  a  orbita,  let  us  look  how 
nature  provides  to  balance  this  power  which  we  consider. 

That,  my  dear  Talboys,  U  a  inngnanimons  nud  a  capacious  way  of  inquiry. 
But  how  can  any  man  write  about  a  power  who  has  not  a  full  sympathy  with 
it  ?  I  hare  no  doubt  that  Davy,  when  be  wielded  (lalvaiiism  to  make  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  re  vein  I  ions  of  veiled  things,  deeply  and  largely  sympathised 
with  Galvanism.  Yon  would  think  it  easier  M  sympathise  with  Imagina- 
tion, and  yet  to  Stewart  it  seems  almost  more  difficult.     Go  on. 


How  has  Nature  dealt  with  her  might  v  and  perikiiis  power — Love.  Look 
at  it,  where  it  is  raised  to  its  despotism— when  a  man  loves  n  woman,  and 
that  woman  that  man.  It  Is  a  power  to  nnhingc  a  world.  T.n  1  in  proof  "  an 
old  song" — the  Hind  ! 


I  fas  Nature  feared,  therefore,  to  use  it?    She  builds  the  world  with  it.     And 
look  bow  she  proceeds.    To  these  two— the  LoveM  as  they  ire  called— the 
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Universe  is  in  these  two— to  each  in  tbo  other.  The  rest  of  the  Universe  is  shut 
out  from  their  view,  or  more  wonderfully  comprehended  in  their  view — seen  to 
each  through  and  relatively  to  the  other— seen  transformed  in  the  magical 
mirror  of  their  love.  Can  you  expect  anythiug  less  than  that  they  should 
go  by  different  doors,  or  by  the  same  door,  into  Bedlam  V  Lo  I  they  have  be- 
come a  Father  and  a  Mother!  They  have  returned  into  the  real  world — into 
a  world  yet  dearer  than  Dreamland !  The  world  in  which  their  children 
shall  grow  up  iuto  men  and  women.  Sedate,  vigilant,  circumspect,  sedulous, 
industrious,  wise,  just — Pater- familias  and  Mater- familias.  So  Nature  lets 
down  from  an  Unreal  which  she  has  chosen,  and  knows  how  to  use. 

NORTH. 

The  ground  of  the  Poet,  my  dear  Talboys,  is  an  extraordinary  dotation  of 
sensibility — of  course,  ten  thousand  dangers.  Life  is  exuberant  in  him — and 
if  the  world  lies  at  all  wide  about  him,  the  joy  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful. 
The  dearest  of  all  interests  to  every  rational  soul  is  her  own  coming  destiny. 
The  Poet,  quick  and  keen  above  all  men  in  self-reference,  must,  among  his 
contemplations  and  creations,  bo  full  of  contemplating  and  creating  his  own 
futnre,  and  must  pour  over  it  all  his  power  of  joy,  rosy  and  golden  hopes. 
And  that  vision,  framed  with  all  his  power  of  the  Ideal,  must  needs  be  some- 
thing exceedingly  different  from  that  which  this  bare,  and  blank,  and  hard 
earth  of  reality  has  to  bestow.  What  follows?  A  severe,  and  perhaps  an 
unprepared  trial.  The  self- protect  ion  demanded  of  him  is  a  morally-guarded 
heart  and  life.  The  protection  provided  for  him  is — his  Art.  The  visions — 
the  Ideal — the  Great  and  the  Fair,  which  he  cannot  incorporate  in  his  own 
straitened  existence — the  ambitions,  at  large,  of  his  imagination  be  localises — 
colonises — imparadiscs — in  his  works.  lie  has  two  lives ;  the  life  of  his  daily 
steps  upon  the  hanl  and  bare,  or  the  green,  and  elastic,  and  sweet-smelling 
earth,  and  the  life  of  his  books,  papers,  and  poetical,  studious  reveries — art- 
intending,  intellectual  ecstasies. 

IllTLLKR. 

What  say  you,  sir,  to  the  charge  of  "  ovcrweeniug  self-conceit  and  in- 
doleuce?" 

NORTH. 

What  say  you,  my  Buller? 

DULLER. 

That  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  proposition.  Is  it,  that  generally  the 
41  sanguine1'  temperament  is  apt  to  make  these  accompaniments  for  itself?  Or 
that  in  the  Poet  the  three  elements  are  often  found  together  ?  If  the  former,  I 
sec  no  truth  in  it.  The  sanguine  temper  should  naturally  inspire  activity — and 
]  do  not  quite  know  what  is  here  an  u  overweening  conceit."  That  a  sanguine- 
minded  man  is  apt  to  have  great  $*  If -reliance  in  any  project  he  has  in  hand — 
a  confidence  in  his  own  present  views  that  is  not  a  little  refractor}*  to  good 
argument  of  cooler  observers,  I  understand.  Hut  that  sort  of  self-conceit 
which  makes  of  a  roan  an  intellectual  fop— gazing  in  the  pockrt  looking-glass  of 
self-conceit  at  his  own  perfections— vain  self- contemplation  and  self- adulation 
—the  sanguine  temper  is  far  more  likely  to  carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  to 
occupy  his  time,  his  pleasure,  and  his  passion  in  works,  and  withdraw  them  from 
himself.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  the  Poet  aloue.  1  dare- 
say that  small  poets  have*  a  great  conceit  of  themselves.  They  have  a  talent 
that  is  flattered  and  admired  far  bevond  its  worth.  Thev  rcadilv  fancv 
themselves  memlter*  of  the  Immortal  Faiuilv.  Hut  a  true  Poet  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  humility.  Dues  he  not  reverence  all  greatness,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual? Does  he  not  reverence,  above  all,  the  mighty  masters  of  song?  He 
understands  their  greatness— he  can  measure  distances — which  your  small 
Poet  cannot. 

NORTH. 

Even*  soul  conscious  of  power  is  in  danger  of  estimating  the  power  to* 
highly  f  but  I  do  not  know  w  hy  the  Poet  should  l>e  so  more  than  another 
man.'  Then,  what  is  "overweening?"  Is  it  overvaluing  himself  relatively 
to  other  men?     Is  it  overmeasuxiug  bis  power  of  achievement — whence 
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disproportionate  undertakings,  thtt  fail  in  their  accomplishment  ?  I  can  mora 
easily  suppose  that  all  the  Sons  of  Genius  "  overween  "  in  this  direction. 
They  must  needs  shape  enterprises  of  unattainable  magnificence.  Bnt  somo 
one  has  said  rightly  that  in  attempting  the  Impossible  we  accomplish  the 
Possible.  Bat  this  is  a  higher  and  truer  and  more  generous  meaning,  I  fancy, 
than  is  intended  by  the  choice  of  that  slighting  and  scoffing  dispraise  of 
"  overweening  "—a  word  pointing  to  a  social,  or  moral,  defect  that  makes  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  companion,  rather  than  to  any  sublime  error  in  the 
calculations  of  genius.  And  I  come  back  upon  the  small  sinner  in  rhyme,  who 
lias  been  cockered  by  his  Mends  and  cuddled  by  himself  into  conceit,  till  he 
thinks  the  world  not  good  enough  for  him— takes  no  trouble  to  satisfy  Its 
reasonable  expectations,  and  finds  that  It  will  take  none  to  satisfy  his  unrea- 
sonable ones — there  is  a  source  of  "  numberless  misfortunes" — a  seedy  smtont, 
a  faded  vest,  and  very  threadbare  inexpressibles. 


And  why  should  those  who  are  sanguine  in  hope  be  "  too  frequently  indo- 
lent?" A  hopeful  temper  engender  indolence  I  A  desponding  temper  engenders 
it ;  a  hopeful  one  is  the  very  spur  of  activity.  The  sanguine  spirit  of  hope 
taking  possession  of  an  active  intellect,  engenders  the  Projector— or  all  human 
beings  the  most  restless  and  indefatigable-— his  undaunted  and  unconquerable 
tmst  in  futurity  creates  for  itself  incessantly  new  shapes  of  exertion— till  the 
curtain  falls. 


sanguine — it  is  dreamy.  Neither  is  his  indolence  a  consequence  of  his 
dreams ;  bnt  as  much  or  more,  his  dreams,  of  his  indolence.  He  sits  and 
dreams.  Say  that  Nature  has  given  to  some  one,  as  she  will  from  time  to 
time,  an  active  fancy  and  an  indolent  humour—  a  disproportion  in  one  faculty. 
'Tis  a  misfortune  !  and  a  reason  why  his  friends  should  seek  out,  if  possible, 
the  means  of  stirring  him  into  activity ;  bnt  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
describing  the  Idea  of  the  Poetical  Character. 


The  Great  Poets  have  not  been  indolent.  They  have  been  working  men. 
The  genius  of  the  Poet  calls  him  to  his  work.  Shakspeare  was  a  man  of 
business.     Spenser  was  a  state -secretary. 

BTJLLSB. 

Read  Milton's  Life. 

TALBOYB. 

See  Cowper  drowned  In  an  invincible  melancholy,  and  deliberately  choosing 
a  long-lasting  and  severe  task  of  his  Art,  as  a  means  of  relieving,  from  boor 
to  hour,  the  pressure  of  his  intolerable  burthen.  If  he  had  drooped  under  his 
hopeless  disease  into  motionless  stupor,  yon  could  not  have  wondered,  much 
less  could  you  have  blamed.  He  fought,  pen  in  hand,  year  after  year,  against 
the  still-repelled  and  ultimately  victorious  enemy. 

BTJXUE. 

Think  of  Sonthey  1 

KOKTB. 

Yet  the  Poet  is  in  danger  of  indolence.  For  in  his  younger  years  joy  comes 
to  him  unpurchased.  To  do,  takes  him  out  of  his  dream.  To  do  nothing,  Is 
to  live  in  an  enchanted  world  ;  and  with  all  tenderness  be  it  said,  he  hath,  too, 
his  specific  temptation  to  overmuch  self-esteem.  Because  his  specific  faculty 
and  habit  are  to  refer  every  thing  that  befals  constantly  to  himself  as  a  con- 
templative spirit.  Herein  is  the  moat  lumiiieu.  -  IntnWn  iilciie.  The  per- 
version is  to  be  quick  and  keen  in  referring  to  the  iguoblw  Self— for  as  I  or  you 
said,  and  all  men  may  know,  the  Poet  assuredly  has  two  souls.  Personal 
estimation,  personal  prospects  1  A  sensibility  to  injury,  to  fear,  to  harm,  to 
misprision — a  quick  jealonsy — suspicion — soreness  !  You  do  see  them  in 
Poets— and  in  Artists,  who  after  their  kind  are  Poets— for  they  are  Men. 
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As  to  excessive  reflection  upon  and  admiration  of  their  own  inteUeetnal 
powers,  while  we  rightly  condemn  it,  we  should  remember  thai  the  Poet  ta 
gifted,  and  in  comparison  with  most  of  those  with  whom  he  lives,  is  in  certain 
directions  far  abler ;  and  more  delicate  apprehensions  he  probably  has  than 
most  or  all  of  them— at  least  of  such  apprehensions  as  come  under  the  Flea* 
snres  of  Imagination.  And  when  he  begins  to  call  auditors  to  hia  Harp — 
then,  well-a-day !— then  he  lives  and  feeds  upon  the  breath  of  praise  and 
upon  the  glow  of  sympathy— a  flower  that  opens  to  the  caress  of  aephjrs  and 
sunbeams,  and  without  them  pines.  Then  comes  envy  and  spiritual  core* 
tonsness.  Others  obtain  the  praise  and  the  sympathy— others  who  merit 
them  less,  or  not  at  all.  What  a  temptation  to  disparage  all  others— o£hm/ 
And  to  the  Poet,  essentially  planned  in  the  individualities  of  his  own  being, 
how  easy !  For  each  of  his  rivals  has  a  different  individuality  from  his  own  \ 
and  how  easy  to  construe  points  of  difference  into  points  of  inferiority  !  Easy 
to  him  whom  pain  wrings  more  than  it  does  others — to  whom  disagreeable 
things  are  more  disagreeable— 

TALBOYS. 

Have  done,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  have  done— talk  not  so  of  the  Brotherhood* 

NORTH. 

I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the  most  majestic ! 

SEWARD. 

Alas !  it  is  true. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Stewart  more  than  insinuates,  with  a  wavering  and  equivocating  un- 
certainty of  assertion  he  signifies,  that  the  Poet,  or  poetic  mind,  is  not  mack 
endowed  with  " common  sense."    Talboys,  what  say  you? 

TALBOVS. 

I  rather  think  it  unusually  well-endowed  that  way,  and  that  it  is  the 
opposite  class  of  minds — those  that  cultivate  abstract  science — that  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  least  of  it. 

SEWARD. 

The  poetic  mind,  from  its  sensibility,  is  peculiarly  ready  to  sympathise  with 
the  general  mind,  and  it  is  that  sympathy  that  produces  common  sense. 
Common  sense  is  instinctive ;  and  in  its  origin  allied  to  that  which  in  the 
higher  acts  of  the  poet's  mind  is  called  Inspiration.  Therefore  it  is  native  to 
his  mind.    It  is  an  inspiration  of  his  mind  as  much  as  poetic  Imagination. 

BULLER. 

Has  Seward  said  what  you  meant  to  say,  Talboys? 

TALBOYS. 

He  has — why  did  not  you  ?  But  observe,  Bailer,  common  sense  is  not 
solely  employed  upon  a  man's  own  conduct :  it  has  all  the  world  besides  for 
its  object.  The  common  sense  of  a  Poet  in  his  own  case  may  be  disturbed 
by  his  sensibilities,  which  arc  greater  than  common ;  while  yet,  in  all  other 
cases,  it  may  be  truer  than  the  magnet. 

BULLER. 

Good. 

TALBOYS. 

I  will  trouble  yon,  if  you  please,  for  an  Obs. 

BULLER. 

I  have  long  desired  a  definition  of  Common  Sense.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
a  commonplace  thing.  I  suppose  it  is  called  Common  Sense,  as  being  com- 
mon to  men,  so  that  you  may  expect  it  in  9  out  of  10,  or  99  out  of  100. 

TALBOYS. 

Pretty  good. 

BULLER. 

Common  Life  seems  to  be  the  school  of  it.  It  seems  a  practical  faculty,  or 
to  respect  practice.  Obvious  relations  are  its  domain-— obvious  connexions 
of  cause  and  effect — means  aud  end.  A  man  of  common  sense  effects  a  plain 
object,  quickly  and  cheaply,  by  ready  and  direct  means.  High  reach  of 
thought  is  distinguished  from  common  sense  on  the  same  aide,  as  downright 
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folly  is  on  the  other.  Yet  the  interests  dealt  with  need  not  be,  if  they  fre- 
fluently  are,  low ;  only  tlie  relations  obvious.  Perhaps  the  phrase  Is  oftener 
brought  out  by  its  violation  than  its  maintenance.  He  who  wants  common 
sense  employs  means  thwarting  bis  end.  I  propose  that  Common  Sense  is  a 
combination  of  common  understanding  and  common  experience. 


I  asked  yon,  my  dear  Butler,  for  an  Obe— one  single  Obs— you  have  given 
us  a  dozen— a  Series.    Let  ns  take  them  one  by  one,  and  dissect  the — 

Be  banged  if  we  do  !  I  am  afraid  that  my  notion  of  Common  Sense  Is  bat 
a  low  one.  I  think  that  a  blacksmith  may  acquire  common  sense  about  shoe- 
ing of  horses,  and  a  housewife  about  her  kitchen  and  laundry.  Sound  tenic 
applicable  to  high  matters  is  another  matter — une  toulc  autre  chase. 

TALBOYS. 

Be  done,  dear  Bailer. 

DULLER. 

In  a  moment.  Moreover,  I  can  imagine  a  strong,  clear,  sound  sense  eon- 
fined  to  a  special  higher  employment— a  lawyer  who  would  manage  the  most 
difficult  and  hazardous  cause  with  admirable  discretion,  and  make  a  mere  fool 

of  himself  in  marrying. 

TALBOYS. 

Be  done — be  done. 

BULUUt. 

In  a  moment.  /  am  not  able  to  affirm  that  a  Poet  of  high  and  soand  facul- 
ties must  have  the  talent  for  conducting  himself  with  prudence  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life ;  and  really  that  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be  Common  Seme. 


Be  done  now— yon  cannot  better  it. 

BULLER. 

About  the  Poet  what  can  I  say  that  every  IkhIy  doc?  not  know  and  say  in 
all  the  weekly  newspapers.  Why,  gcu  tie  men,  the  Mi.wion  of  the  Poet  is  to 
light  the  fight  of  the  Spirit  auainst  tin;  flesh,  and  to  extend  the  reign  of  the 
Beautiful.  Also,  be  is  the  Prophet  tjTfswtt  tsatM;  and  the  finest  of  word 
mongers.  The  words  that  L«  touches  turn  all  to  gold.  He  is  the  subtlest  of 
thinkers.  Our  best  discipline  iff  thinking  has  been  from  the  Poets.  Compare 
Shakspeare  and  Euclid. 

From  you  !     Butler,  you  asloni^h  me. 

Astonishment  is  son  triune-  p^)of  of  a  weak  mind. 

XORTH. 

There  seem  to  be  1  wo  Common  Senses.  Goldsmith  appears  to  be  viewed 
ns  an  eminent  case  of  wauling  it,  in  conduct— the  practical— for  his  own  use. 
Knt  the  theoretical— li'i"  imlginc  others — inisiginnrv  cases— characterises  that 
immortal  work.  The  Vicar  of  WaktfieM:  and  the  theoretical,  forjudging 
other  men  real,  existing,  and  known,  his  Retaliation,  The  criticism  of  Burke. 
lor  instance,  is  an  exalted  Common  Sense — 

"  Who,  bom  for  the  Uninrae,  narrowed  his  uiiuJ, 
And  to  Party  (an  up  whot  was  meant  for  Mankind." 
That  is  the  larger  grasp  ■;<  coniuiuri  Seiinc  rising  into  high  Si-ii>e. 
"  And  thought  iff  cuuvincing  while  tliej  thought  of  dining" 
is  its  homelier  scope. 

Common  Sense  is  the  lower 

Thidias  ma 

Common  Si 

ing  a  gron]   m  ' 

executing  a  \ 
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NORTH. 

Wordsworth  the  Great  and  Good  has  said  that  "  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  Poetry  is  to  describe  things  not  as  they  are,  bat  as  they  seem  to  the 
senses  and  the  passions ;"  and  when  in  so  saying  he  claimed  farther  for  the 
works  of  Poetry  law  and  constancy,  he  spake  heroically  and  thence  wall, — op 
to  the  mark  of  the  fearless  and  clear  truth.    But  when  he  condescended  to 
speak  of  "  one  quality  that  is  always  favourable  to  good  poetry,  namely,  food 
sense,"  he  said  that,  without  note  of  reserve^  which  should  have  been  guarded. 
Good  sense,  if  you  please,  but  such  good  sense  as  Homer  shows  when  the 
Kkayyrj  of  the  silver  bow  sounds — when  the  Mountain-Isle  trembles  with  all 
her  woods  to  Neptune  stepping  along— or  the  many-folded  snowy  Olympna  to 
Jupiter  giving  the  one  calm,  slow,  simple,  majestic,  earth -and- heaven-obliging 
Nod — or  when  at  the  loosed  storm  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  battle  on  the 
Scamandrian  plain,  the  Infernal  Jove  leaps  from  his  throne,  and  shouts,  or  yells, 
or  bellows — y*y<-ax€ — lest  the  solidly- vaulted  Earth  rend  above  and  let  in  son- 
light  on  the  Shades.    The  "  good  sense"  of  Shakspeare,  when  the  Witches 
mingle  in  the  hell-broth  "  Tartar's  lips,"  and  "  yew-slips  slivered  in  the 
Moon's  eclipse."  Claim  the  good  sense,  but  claim  it  in  its  own  kind — separated 
and  high— kingly — Delphic — divine.    The  good  sense  of  Jupiter— Apollo— the 
Nine  Muses,  and  the  practical  Pallas  Athene.    Or  claim  Wisdom — and  not 
"good  sense ;" — u  the  meed  of  Poets  sage ! "    Lucid  intelligence — profound 
intuitions— disclosed  essences — hidden  relations  laid  bare — laws  discerned — 
systems  and  worlds  comprehended —revealed  mysteries— prophecy — the  "  ter- 
rible sagacity  "—and  to  all  these  add  the  circumspection— the  caution— the 
self-rule — the  attentive  and  skilful  prudence  of  consummate  Art,  commanding 
effects  which  she  forecast  and  willed.    Wisdom  in  choosing  his  aim— Wisdom 
in  reaching  his  aim — Wisdom  to  weigh  men's  minds  and  men's  deeds — their 
hopes,  fears,  interests — to  read  the  leaves  of  the  books  which  men  have  writ- 
ten—to read  the  leaves  of  the  book  which  the  Creating  Finger  has  written — to 
read  the  leaves  of  the  book  which  lies  for  ever  open  before  the  Three  Sisters 
— the  leaves  which  the  Storms  of  the  Ages  turn  over. 

TALBOYS. 

Coffee,  my  dear  sir  ?  Here's  a  cup— cool  and  sweetened  to  your  taste  to  a 
nicety. 

NORTn. 

Thanks,  Talboys.    I  am  ready  for  another  spell. 

BULLEIt. 

Reflect,  sir— breathe  awhile.  Bo,  Seward,  interpose  something  between 
the  Master  and  exhaustion.  Quick — quick— else  he  will  be  off  again— and  at 
his  time  of  Life —  m 

SEWAUD. 

Oh  for  the  gift  denied  me  by  my  star— presence  of  mind ! 

TALBOYS. 

Common  sense,  in  a  high  philosophical  signification,  is  the  sum  of  human 
opinions  and  feelings ;  or  tho  "  Universal  Sense  "  of  mankind.  That  is  not 
homely— and  cannot  therefore  be  what  Stewart  calls  that  "  homely  endow- 
ment." The  aptcr  translation  of  the  place  in  his  Essay  is  "  ordinary  sense 
or  understanding  "—which  seems  to  suggest  now  "  so  much  sense  or  under- 
standing as  you  ordinarily  meet  with  among  men  " — and  now  u  sense  and  un- 
derstanding applied  to  ordinary  concerns."  Only  this  last  makes  the  quality 
homely.  But  the  tooth  of  Stewart's  insult  is  in  the  prior  suggestion  (in  the  case 
of  the  Gifted,  untrue),  that  they  have  not  as  much  sense  or  understanding  as 
you  ordinarily  meet  with.  They  have  ten,  twenty,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
Think  of  Robert  Bums !  But  they  have— or  may,  I  do  not  say  must  hare — 
the  repugnance  to  apply  the  winged  and  "  delighted  spirit "  to  considerations 
and  cares  that  are  easily  felt  as  if  sordid  and  servile— imprisoning—  odious. 
They  suffer,  however,  not  for  the  lack  of  knowing,  but  of  resolution  to  con- 
form their  doing  to  their  knowing.  They  sin  against  common  sense— and 
much  more  against  their  own.    llinc  ilhr  lacrymce. 

north. 

Gentlemen,  the  Cardinal  Virtue — Prudence — holds  her  sway,  in  the  world 
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of  man,  over  Action,  and,  as  mttch  as  she  may,  over  Event,  by  the  union  us  if 
of  two  Sceptres.  Fur  She  must  reign,  at  oace,  in  the  Understanding  and  ill 
the  Will.  Common  Sense,  as  [lit  word  is  coi  urn  only  mount  and  understood, 
is  Intellectual  Prudence  applied  (o  t  tie  more  obvious  re<iiiHiti<.<us  of  the  raoro 
obvious  interests  which  daily  and  hourly  claim  our  concern  and  regard. 
This  Intellect  mil  Prudence,  thin  applied— that  id  to  say,  the  clear  Intelligence 
of  these  requisitions— Common  Sense,  therefore— one  man  lias,  and  another 
has  not.  Tin.'  case  shall  occur  thai  the  man,  I'oet  or  no  Poet,  who  has  it,  shall 
act  like  a  fool ;  whilst  the  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who  has  it  not,  shall  act  like  n 
Sage.  For  the  man,  wise  to  see  and  to  know,  shall  have  yielded  the  throne 
of  his  Will  to  some  usurping  and  tyrannising  desire—and  the  ol her,  who 
either  does  not  possess,  or  who  possessing,  lias  not  so  applied  the  Intelligence 
— so  me  dedicated  Mailicmaiictiin,  or  Metaphysician,  or  Mechanician,  or  Natu- 
ralist,  or  Scholar,  or  Antiquary,  or  Artist,  or  Poet,  shall  live  wisely,  localise 
he  has  brought  Ids  heart  and  'his  blood  under  the  rule  of  Moral  Necessity. 
Prudence,  or,  in  her  stead,  Conscience,  has  established  her  reign  in  his  Will. 
Tobeeodowed  with  Common  .Sense  is  one  thing;  to  act  with  common  sense, 
or  agreeably  to  her  demands,  is  another.  Popular  speech — loose,  negligent, 
self-willed,  humoui'some  and  humorous— often  poetical — easily  and  gladly 
confound-  ihe  two  neighbouring  cases.  Philosophic  disquisition— which  this 
of  Dugnld  Stewart  does  not — should  .sedulously  hold  them  apart.  You  may 
judge  of  a  man's  Common  Sense  by  belting  him  criticise  the  character  and 
conduct  of  his  neighbour.  To  lenrn'in  what  hand  the  Sceptre  of  the  Will  is, 
you  must  enter  his  own  doors.  The  proueness  of  the  Poet,  easy,  kind,  frank— 
except  in  his  Art,  artless— compassionate,  generous,  and  I  a  igc-  though  tod — 
heaven- aspiring — to  neglect,  like  the  lover,  (and  what  else  is  he  but  the  perpe- 
tually enthralled  lover  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  ?)  the  earthly 
and  diflt list, -inl  Cum  I'ctuli,  is  to  be  counteracted  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
Will.  Simplicity  of  desire  will  go  far,  and  this  you  may  expect  til  him  from 
Nature— indeed  it  is  the  first  ground  of  the  fault  charged.  Next,  of  stronger 
avail — not  perhaps  of  more  dignity — come*  that  which  is  indeed  the  base,  if 
not  yet  the  edified  structure  of  Common  Sense,  the  plain  Intelligence  of  naked 
Necessity.  No  great  stretch  of  intellectual  power  required,  surely,  for  dis- 
covering and  knowing  his  own  condition  in  the  workday  world  1  But  the 
goods  of  lortunc— worldly  estate — money— shall  the  "heavenly  Essence" — 
the  "celestial  Virtue"— the  "divine  Kmnnatiou" — for  so  loftily  has  Man 
spoken  of  Man — that  is  within  us— crouch  down  and  grovel  in  this  dark,  chill 
den — this  grave  which  Mammon  has  delved  to  he  to  it  a  pitfall  and  a  prison  r 

Ay— why  shall  the  Poet  guard  and  noose  the  strings  of  bis  puree? 

One  reason,  drawn  from  the  sublimity  of  his  beinff,  stands  ever  nigh  to  bow 
(he  pliant  neck  of  his  Will  under  the  lowly  yoke.  He  mull- because,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  All-Disposer  saw  good  to  order  and  adjust 
the  constituents  and  conditions  of  our  human  lifo  here  below,  in  him  who,  of 
his  own  will  and  deed,  lays  himself  nnder  a  bond  to  lire  by  unearned  bread, 
the  Mural  Soul  dies. 

SEW  ADD. 

The  Poet  is  not— and  he  is— improvident.  Nothing  in  bis  genius  binds 
him  to  improvidence.  Prudence  may  accompany  sensibility— may  accom- 
pany ample  and  soaring  contemplations — may  accompany  creative  thought — 
may  accompany  the  ddigent  observation  of  human  life  and  manners — may 
accompany  profound  insight  into  the  human  heart.  These  are  chief  consti- 
tuents of  the  poetical  mind,  and  have  nothing  in  them  that  rejects  Prudence. 


I  hope  so.    I  should  be 
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give  into  tbe  most  odious  of  all  vices.  Bat  tho  interval  is  wide  from  vicious 
negligence  to  vicious  care ;  and  I  hope  that  somewhere  between,  and  verging 
from  the  Golden  Mean  a  little  way  towards  the  negligent  extreme,  might  be 
the  proper  and  earned  place  of  the  Poets. 

TALBOY8. 

We  must  confess  to  some  negligent  tendencies  in  the  Poet.  The  warm 
sympathies  give  advantage  to  designing  beggars  of  different  ranks — and  are 
themselves  betraying  advisers.  The  law  of  the  poetical  mind  to  accept  Im- 
pression, and  let  it  have  its  way,  if  it  overflow  its  legitimate  channel  of 
poetical  study  and  art,  and  irregularly  lay  the  conduct  of  life  under  water, 
may  leave  behind  it  something  else  than  fertility.  The  dwelling  in  pleasure 
may  make  the  narrow  and  exact  cares  of  economy  irksome.  But  why  shall 
we  expect  that  a  man  of  high,  clear,  and  strong  mind  shall  not  learn  how  to — 
cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth  V 

NORTH. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  high  faculties  of  a  Poet  threaten  to  endanger  bis  vulgar 
welfare.  The  foundation  of  his  poetical  being  and  power,  as  you  well  have 
hinted,  Talboys,  is  the  free  spontaneity  of  motion  in  bis  own  mind — the  sur- 
rendering of  bis  whole  spirit  to  influxes  and  self- impulses.  The  spontaneous 
movement  allies  his  temperament  to  common  passion,  which  founds  upon  this 
very  characteristic.  And  you  sometimes  see,  accordingly,  that  the  Poet  is  a 
victim  sacrificed  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  rest.  Not  that  it  need  be  so— for  he 
has  his  own  means  of  protection ;  but  powers  delicate,  sensitive,  profound, 
must  walk  perilously  in  a  lapsed  world. 

SEWARD. 

Let  it  be  allowed,  then,  to  Dugald,  that  the  poetical  temperament  is  adverse 
to  getting — and  to  keeping—money — and  that  a  touching  picture  might  be 
drawn  of  the  conflicts  of  spirit  between  a  Poet  and  his  false  position  in  a 
counting-house — or  with  u  poverty's  unconquerable  bar." 

NORTH. 

"This  carelessness  about  the  goods  of  fortune,"  says  Mr  Stewart,  "is  an  in- 
firmity very  naturally  resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only  to  be  cured  by 
years  and  experience,  or  by  combination  (rrry  rare  indeed)  of  poetical  genius 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  that (  Immelv  endowment  called  common- 
tense.'  "  And  wherefore  any  infirmity  V  Why  not  have  ]K>rtrayed  rather — or 
at  least  kindly  qualified  the  word—in  winning  hues,  or  in  lofty  shape— the  deli- 
cious or  magnanimous  Unworldlinf.ss  of  the  poetical  character  ?  That  most 
ennobling,  and  most  unostentatious  quality,  which  the  dear  and  great  Goddess — 
in  lovingly  te injuring  a  soul  that  from  it's  first  inhalation  of  terrestrial  air  to 
the  breath  in  which  it  escapes  home,  she  intends  to  follow  with  her  love — com- 
mingles in  precious  and  perilous  atoms  that,  in  cousecrating,  destine  to  sorrow. 

8KWARP. 

An  infirmity?  A  charm —a  grace — and  a  virtue!  Alas  !  sir,  a  virtue  too 
suitable  to  the  golden  age  to  be  safe  in  ours. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  Seward,  a  virtue  demanding  the  correction  or  the  protection  of  some 
others,  which  the  iron  generations  countenance  or  allow— such  as  Prudence, 
Justice,  Affection  for  those  whose  welfare  he  unavoidably  commixes  with  bis 
own. 

NORTH. 

Protection !  It  sometimes  happily  wins  its  protection  from  virtues  that  love 
and  admiration  rouse  and  arm  in  other  breasts,  in  its  favour— a  reverent  love 
—a  pitying  admiration. 

TALBOYS. 

lie  quotes  Horace  as  on  his  side  of  the  question. 

NORTH. 

A  Poet  whose  name  is  amongst  the  most  cited  from  antiquity,  Virgil's  illus- 
trious lyrical  brother,  has  rehearsed  (not  indeed  to  the  lyre,  but  in  the  style 
which  he  offers  for  little  better  than  versified  prose)  modestly  and  npologc- 
*;cally,  the  Praises  of  the  Poet— bis  personal  worth,  and  serviceable  function 
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amongst  his  fellow 

indeed  just  those  v. 


SKWAKD. 

That  flowing  Epistle  of  Horace's  to  Augustas — which  he  gives  good  reason 
in  excellent  verse  for  keeping  short,  and  which  turns  oat,  notwithstanding, 
rather  unreasonably  long— if  we  look  for  its  method,  it  ramblea — if  for  the 
spirit,  it  is  a  delicate  intercommunion  between  the  least  of  the  Corn-tiers,  the 
Poet,  and  his  imperial  Patron,  the  Lord  of  Rome  and  of  Rome's  World. 


A  facile,  roving,  and  sketchy— partly  historical  and  partly  critical  disquisi- 
tion on  Poetry  chiefly  Roman,  presenting  with  occasion  the  virtues  and 

faults  of  the  species — Poet. 


Let's  hear  it.    In  my  day  Horace  waa  not  mnch  read  at  Oxford 

NORTH. 

By  you— and  other  First  Class  Physical  Men.    Seward,  spout  it. 

SEWARD. 

I  will  recite  the  passage. 

"  Hio  error  tameu,  et  levin  hieu  inaaiiin,  o,naula3 
Virtutea  habeat,  sic  collige  :  nils  avnnu 
Koq  tamer*  est  auimua  ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studel  iianm; 
Detriment*,  fugaa  servoruin,  iuMinlia  tiJet  ; 
Nod  fraudem  foiio,  pufrmu  im-iiiii tat  nllam 
Pupil  to  ;  vivit  siliq  Qis  el  pans  sccundo. 
Mi  litis  qu«.m.|nim  piger  ft  mains,  utilis  iirbi ; 

Os  tenerum  piteri  balbumiiue  potrta  flgurnt  j 
Torquet  ab  obrcn'rii- jjiii  mini:  .■ermouibuj  anreni, 
Moi  etiam  pi'cuis  jim.Tf  (itiii  fur  mat  aniieia, 
Aspsritatii  et  irmdini  corrector  at  inu ; 
Hecte  facta  icferl ;  orieutia  tcmpora  uotis 
Instruil  eitmplir :  iiiopciii  -..latur  <-t  aegrum. 
Castu  own  pueris  igtiara  puella  uiariti 
Diaceret  untie  prices,  vatem  nl  Unaa  deJisset ! 
Poseit  opem  i-hunt;,  >l  pt-ii-soiitia  utimina  -entit ; 
Cailestea  implorat  *<jua<,  doeta  prece  blandus; 
Avertit  morlio.-,  uioliir-mlii  pi'riuula  peilit ; 
Impetrat  et  pnin,  a  locupletem  fniyibua  annum, 
Carmine  Dl  Snjii-rj  plai'aijtur,  I'lmiine  Manes." 


Oh  1  that  passage.  Why,  I  have  bad  it  by  heart  for  half  a  hundred.  We 
i|iiotc  from  it  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

TALBOYS. 

The  first  grace  of  the  whole  composition  seems  to  me  its  two- fold  personality 
—the  free  intimacy  between  the  great  Protector  and  the  small  Protected.  It 
is  like  Horace's  part  of  a  familiar  colloquy,  where  yon  may  fancy,  at  discre- 
tion, interlocutory  remark,  or  answer,  or  question  of  Augustus. 

NORTH. 

True,  Talboys.  Verse  has  attracted  to  the  Bard  the  rays  of  Imperial 
favour.  The  Emperor  himself  is  a  Verse-maker.  How  natural  and  suitable 
that  Horace  in  verses  which  vary,  to  the  tune  of  the  moment,  with  inimitable 
facility,  from  a  conversation -like  negligence,  or  negligent  seeming — to  sweet- 
ness and  beauty,  to  strength  and  dignity— should  wiu  the  august  ear,  tired 
wit  h  the  din  of  arms  or  of  debating  tongues,  to  an  hour's  chat  on  the  interests 
of  tlie  Muses. 

SEWABD. 

TIjc  praise  of  the  Poet  how  loving  and  ingenious  I  how  insinuatingly  sub- 
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power  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  world.  And  now,  confronting  the  dispenser 
of  welfare  to  nations,  he  sets  np  another  benefactor  of  the  State,  the  Poet, 
face  to  face  with  golden-throned,  and  purple-vested  Octavius  Ciesar — poor 

Horatius  Flaccus ! 

BULLER. 

Most  awkward  of  Courtiers  I    Most  crazed  of  versifiers ! 

SEWARD. 

Beware  of  rash  judgments  and  half-informations.  Yon  familiar  with 
Hory — 

BULLER. 

You  muttered  the  passage  so  that  jon  murdered  it. 

TALBOYS. 

You,  familiar  with  Hory,  sec  at  least  how,  by  the  choice  of  the  ground, 
be  has  obliged  himself  to  stepping  cautiously  and  tenderly  over  it.  He  leads 
to  it — he  does  not  begin  with  it.  Arrived  at  the  comparison,  he  proposes  it 
rather  implicitly  than  explicitly — admire  the  Rhetorician.  He  will  avert  jea- 
lousy— he  will  propitiate  kindness. 

BULLEK. 

Artful  Dodger. 

TALBOYS. 

He  has  acknowledged — you  might  have  given  us  the  line — *  fault.  Nothing 
seriously  wrong  though.  As  if  Apollo  had  shot  a  plague  with  golden  arrows 
upon  the  City,  all  are  turned  Versifiers — young  and  old — and  grave  and 
gay — wise  and  foolish — the  skilled  and  the  unskilled — the  called  and  the  un- 
called. 

BULLER. 

You  write  verses  well  yourself,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

I  am  as  willing  as  most  people  to  bandy  compliments,  but  here  you  must 
excuse  mc.  Out  of  the  small  fault,  rises  the  Eulogy.  This  diffusive  delusion 
— this  epidemic,  yet  lively,  and  airy,  and  sprightly,  and  harmless  insanity, 
gives  out  from  its  bosom  some  good  uses,  and  first  on  the  madman  himself. 
As  one  disease  expels  another,  the  musolept  is,  through  the  very  force  of  his 
disorder,  free  from  the  taint  of  cupidity — of  the  burning  desire  for  worldly 
wealth.  The  simple  man  has  room  in  his  heart  but  for  one  love.  Verse  is 
his  passion  —  his  bliss,  his  all-absorbing  vocation.  Has  his  banker  failed 
with  his  little  cash-balance  in  his  hands  ?  He  laughs.  Has  one  of  his  two 
slaves  run  away  ?  He  laughs.  lias  a  fire  at  the  bookseller's  consumed  the 
copies  of  his  last  work?  Tis  unlucky — but  he  laughs.  It  is  not  he  that 
speculates  ii{>on,  or  waylays,  the  unguarded  trust  of  his  friend  or  acquaintances 
— not  he  that  handles  with  adhesive  fingers  the  gold  of  his  young  orphan- 
ward.   And  for  his  fare,  it  is  an  anchorite's — pulse  and  brown  bread. 

DULLER. 

Very  prettily  paraphrased  indeed ! 

8KWARD. 

And  very  feelingly.  Imagine  these  ideas  sliding  into  one's  heart  in  the 
natural  verse  of— Goldsmith  1  For  it  is  as  if  Goldy  here  described  himself— 
and  see  if  the  argument  from  the  Innocence  is  not  artfully  placed,  for  the  induc- 
tion to  the  argument  from  the  Beuefits,  that  is  to  follow. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Boys  Three,  Hory  is  here  painting  himself— and  not  himself.  It  is 
the  Idea  of  the  Foet.  He  brings  the  traits  and  the  colours  together,  as  they 
l>cst  suit  each  other,  and  his  purposes.  The  meritorious  Eremite's  fare  is  not 
] personal  to  the  writer.  He  has  reached  a  point  which  imperiously  requires 
another  fault.  Frankly  and  humorously  he  takes  this  from  Flaccus  himself. 
The  Poet  is  no  soldier— slow  to  find  the  way  to  the  field,  and  too  quick  to  find 
the  way  from  it.  Nevertheless — now  for  the  setting  up.  He,  too,  is  a  pro- 
fitable servant  of  the  State.  And  forthwith  an  imperatively  demanded  apo- 
logy—for the  purple-robed  has  smiled  a  little  incredulously  at  the  utilis  wrbi. 
If.  savs  the  Complete  Letter- Writer,  yon  will  only  admit  that  majestic  inter- 
y  be  served  by  adminicles  of  u  small  regard  to  see  to/' 
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And  how  curiously  be  hides  a  pre-eminent  power  in  the  very  smallest  sphere ! 

NORTH. 

How  finely !  Rome  was  a  republic  of  Orators.  Cedant  arms  toga? — the 
Toga  the  war-weed  of  the  Orator  I 

"  Ronunoa  reran  dominea,  genltmqiu  tegattim." 
The  gowned  Lords  of  the  Nations — and.  Lords  of  the  Lords,  the  Orators  I 

BCLLEK. 

Are  you  sure  that  is  the  right  reading  ? 

NORTH. 

Let  it  be  so.    Observe  now— the  occnltation. 

■CLUB. 

The  what  ? 

TALBOYS. 

The  occnltation. 

■CLUB. 

Millc  gratlas. 

NORTH. 

The  nascent  and  adolescent  Orator  is  moulded  to  the  power  of  the  word 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  word,  the  Poets  1  Tell  this,  0  Poet,  in  imperial 
ears  I  Then  Speak  modestly,  withdrawingly,  insinuatingly.  Hide  the  boast. 
It  is  hidden  — and  shown.  The  Feet  fashions  the  tender  and  stammering 
month  of  the  boy.  The  rudiments  of  pronunciation — The  Orator  nascent. 
No  more.  It  is  pretty  and  gentle  that  the  Muse  herself  condescends  to  the 
care  of  moulding  the  yonng  soft  lip  to  the  pure  musical  utterance  of  Latiam's 
magnificent  Mother- tongue. 

mriXER. 

Now  I  see  it  all.    The  occultation ! 

But  Sho  delays  not  undertaking  a  nobler  and  more  momentous  function. 
From  the  bodily  organs  Sin;  pusses  '"  t ! i i_-  governing  mind.  And  of  the  Mind 
at  once  to  the  nobler  part,  the  IVill.  She  is  the  young  Roman's  Moral 
Tutress.  Horace  is  brief.  What  these  her  first  lessons  to  the  soul  are,  he 
does  not  aay.  He  tells  you  their  powerful  virtue.  They  teres!,  he  says,  ("tor- 
quet,)  the  charmed  hearing  from  dishonest,  from  gross  and  grovelling,  from 
.  depraving  and  polluting  discourse.  Yon  may,  my  friends,  imagine  I'hmdrua' 
feeling  Fables,  or  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;"  or  at  Alliens,  instead  of 
Rome,  the  Iliad. 

It  is  the  hint  but  of  a  line,  sir.  But  each  of  ns  may  know  in  himself  how 
early  the  Muse  really  did  begin  to  possess  our  spirits  with  thoughts,  and 
scenes,  and  actions  tbat  soared  nwav  Ibm  the  presences  of  our  lives — that 
She  did 

"  Lift  us  in  aspiration  from  the  earth." 
And  as  the  pnpil  grows,  the  discipline  of  the  divine,  Instructress  ripens.    With 
precepts  that  are  the  counsels  of  a  dear  nod  wise  friend,  she  moulds  the  sus- 
ceptihle  compliant  bosom.    She  softens  his  rough  self-will— weeds  out  envy — 
and  curbs  anger. 

BUXLER. 

Talboys,  you  expound  Flaccns  well. 

Her  storial  informations;,  [net ares  from  human  existence,  take  now  a  more 
direct  purpose.  She  n.seites  deeds  justly  ami  virtuously  done;  Sin-  furnishes  and 
arms — instmit — the  springing  generation  with  high  transmitted  examples. 

Ay,  my  dear  Talboys,  lie  is  thinking  now — 

Hitherto  yon  bavo  always  said  She— 

I  have.  "She  "is  really  "He"— the  Poet  and  not  the  Muse.  I  was  rapt, 
lie  is  thinking  now,  my  dear  Duller,  of  old  strong-hearted  Eunies— the  heroic 
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annalist,  in  soldierly  rough  verses,  of  younger  heroic  Rome.  We  may  recol- 
lect, for  the  nonce,  whatever  is  roost  English,  and  most  Scottish,  and  moat 
.heroic,  in  those  more  musical  "  histories  "  0/  William,  and  of  Walter. 

TALBOTS. 

We  have  done  with  education.  We  come  to  the  Charity  of  the  Muse.  She 
visits  the  poor  man's  home  and  the  sick-bed.  One  almost  starts  at  the 
thought,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  uproar  of  Pagan 
Rome.  Yet  there  the  plain  words  are,  u  She  (pardon  me)  comforts  the  indi- 
gent and  the  sick  man."    Is  it  not  sic  in  orig.  f 

NORTH. 

Sic. 

BULLER. 

Of  her  ministrations  to  the  splendour  of  Arts  and  the  luxury  of  Patrician 
feasts — of  her  Theatres,  that  spread  laughter  or  tears  over  the  dense  myriads 
of  the  World's  Metropolis— not  a  syllable.  The  innermost  heart  of  the  Poet 
must  have  held  the  chord  that  gave  out  the  soft  low  sound — inopem  solatur  et 
oegrum.  No  introduction  and  no  comment.  A  solitary,  unpretending  sen- 
tence or  clause. 

NORTH. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Buller. 

TALBOYS. 

Amen.  May  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  live  a  thousand  years!  The 
indigent  man  may,  I  suppose,  be  a  poor  learned  or  a  poor  unlearned  man. 
Relatively  to  the  latter  we  may  think,  for  Scotland,  of  Burns's  Poems  lying  in 
Scottish  cottages ;  and  beginning  from  Scotland,  of  the  traditional  ballads  and 
songs  that  sound  in  every  hut  throughout  Europe : — for  Italy,  of  what  they 
say  of  the  Venetian  Gondoliers  singing  a  Venetian ised  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

NORTH. 

So  far,  my  children,  for  the  "parvis  rebus.11  Something  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  of  a  loftier  reach !  We  are  commenting  Horace.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  of  civilisation,  a  principal  office  of  verse  was  to  adorn  and  solem- 
nise the  services  of  Religion.  The  cultivation  of  Verse  was  early  in  the 
Temples.  A  moment's  recollection  recalls  to  us  the  immense  influence  on  the 
Hellenic  Poetry  of  this  ritual  dedication.  This  theme  closes  the  Praise  of  the 
Poet.  But  faithful  to  the  strain  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  so  far  adhered 
to,  the  discreet  Eulogist  still,  in  the  loftiest  matter,  diminishes  the  pomp,  rejects 
ostentation,  confines  the  sensible  dimensions.  Ajid  still  faithful,  he  dwells  on 
that  which,  of  less  show,  is  the  more  touching.  He  has  to  array  a  religious  pro- 
cession that  drawing,  as  it  moves  along,  all  gaze — thrilling — as  it  slowly  passes 
door  after  door,  and  winds  through  street  after  street,  with  solemn  and  sweet 
chaunt  lifted  from  the  sorrowing  Earth  to  the  listening  Heavens — the  universal 
heart  of  the  Eternal  Queen-  City — Look !  Who  are  they  that,  as  the  crowds 
divide,  draw  into  sight  ?  Chaste  boys,  and  girls  yet  afar  from  the  marriage- 
bond.  The  sanctity  of  natural  innocence  heightening  to  the  heart,  and  ren- 
dering more  gracious,  the  sanctity  of  the  altar ! — winning  favour — alluring  the 
worshipper  to  the  worship ! 

SEWARD. 

The  only  expanded  movement  of  the  short  passage— a  third  of  it — seven 
verses  out  of  the  twenty-one. 

NORTH. 

The  religious  topics  arc,  generally,  the  propitiating  of  the  Divinities— then 
the  particular  benefits :  Rain  supplicated  in  seasons  of  Drought — the  visita- 
tion of  Pestilential  Sickness  averted — National  dangers  repelled— Peace,  the 
wished- for,  obtained — and  the  perpetual  desire  of  earth's  dwellers  and  tillers, 
the  fruitful  Year.  He  has  risen  gradually,  and  has  reached  the  summit. 
Unexpectedly — you  know  not  how — the  Poet,  though  it  is  not  so  said,  is  far 
greater  than  the  Emperor.  Yes,  my  friends,  for  the  dominion  of  the  Imperial 
Throne  is  over  the  Kings  of  the  Earth ;  but  the  sway  of  the  well-strung 
Lyre  is  over  the  throned  Gods  who  inhabit  above  or  underneath  the  Earth. 
With  Song  are  the  celestial  Deities  soothed  and  made  favourable — with  Song 
the  dark  dominators  of  Hell. 
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"  Carmine  Dl  Supcri  placantur,  carmine  Muibb  1" 
A  swelling  and  musical  close  to  an  anthem.  What  shall  we  admire  most, 
then?  Tlio  variety  of  the  Praise?  The  ethical  wisdom  ?  The  genuine  love  la 
the  selection  of  the  grounds?  Or  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  artificer?  The 
"  craft  of  the  delicate  spirit,"  who,  veiled  in  humility,  has  gradually,  and 
as  if  insensibly,  scaled  to  a  station  from  which  he  looks  upon  Monarchs— but 
from  which  should  they  aspire  to  strike  him  down,  they  offend,  in  violating 
iiia  right,  the  majesty  of  the  assembled  Gods  ?  In  inditing  the  unhappy  pas- 
sage about  the  Poet's  sole  end  being  to  please,  I  think  that  Dug&ld  Stewart 
was  begnileil  by  a  prevalent  misconception  amongst  those  who  have  tanght 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  degrading  influences  are  his  own. 
No  doubt  the  Poet  draws  his  poetical  being  from  Pleasure — the  great  ances- 
tress of  his  tribe— genii*  origo.  He  worships  Pleasure  according  to  the  prim- 
eval fashion  of  ancestor- worship.  Bat  what  is  his  impulse  to  compose,  to- 
sintj  f  0  hear  from  all  the  Great  Poets  since  the  world  began,  their  answer. 
They  sing  because  a  Spirit  is  in  tbem.  They  sing  because  the  muse  bids. 
She  poors  in  thoughts  and  words  ;  and  along  with  thoughts  and  words  flows 
in  the  musical  Will.  With  them  it  i«  like  the  Sybil  when  invaded  by  Apollo, 
The  real  Poet  sings,  moved  from  without  or  from  within,  if  from  with- 
out—some fore-shaped  or  self -shaped  subject;  if  from  within,  some  pas- 
sion, or  some  impassioned  thought  of  his  own  has  so  deeply  and  strongly 
affected  him,  that  he  is  impelled  to  seek  relief  of  the  burlhcning  emo- 
tions and  ideas  in  uttering  them.  This  is  the  primary  cause,  and  the  na- 
tural origin  of  Song.  And  you  may  call  this,  if  you  choose,  an  intending  of 
pleasure;  but  beware  how  yon  draw  degrading  inference*  from  this  first 
recognition  and  admission  of  pleasure,  if  you  weijjli  the  psychological  fact, 
you  must  look  backwards  to  the  attitude  of  mind  which  produced  the  work, 
and  not  forwards  to  the  attitude  which  the  work  prodnma,  Of  the  intellec- 
tive, the  moral,  the  imaginative,  'lie  pathetic  powers  that  gave  birth  to 
the  Iliad— or  to  the  Prometheus  Vinci  us— to  the  Knight's  "Tale— to  the 
Legend  of  Holiness — to  Lear  or  Othello — of  to  the  Paradise  Lost!  Who 
does  not  instantly  feel  that  he  has  been  summoned  to  conceive  and  to  contem- 
plate all  that  is  mighty,  augu-t,  alt'ectiug,  or  ten-Nile  in  our  souls  ?  That  he 
looks  into  the  cavenied  abyss  where  the  Spirits  of  Power  walk?  Even  as 
when,  by  the  side  of  Anchises,  .Eneas  beholds  iu  pre-existence  the  assem- 
blage of  his  kingly  descendants,  whom  their  day  and  the  upper  air  will 
call  to  rnle  the  nations  with  sovereignty,  to  impose  the  conditions  of 
peace,  to  spare  the  vanquished,  and  with  war  to  bring  down  the  proud. 
Lear!  The  minstrels  chanted  an  ancient  rude  lay — the  infant  stage  brought 
a  nide  drama — to  Shaksfeake.  But  long  before  -Minstrel  or  Theatre — bad 
mother,  or  grandam,  or  nurse  told  to  the  weeping  or  shuddering,  to  the 
burning  or  sugaring  Child,  that  relique  of  old  memory,  that  domestic  tragedy 
of  the  antiqneBritisn  throne— the  story  attracting  and  torturing  ofthcFiitber- 
kingwho  divided  his  heart  and  his  realm  to  the  two  serpents,  who  cast  out  from 
heart  and  realm  the  Dove  of  his  blood— till  Time  unveiled  Truth  and  Love. 
Then  and  there  was  the  seed,  the  slowly-springing,  luid  in  the  deep  and  kindly- 
soil.  From  that  hour  dates  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  Why  repeal  things  that 
we  all  know,  and  hare  a  thousand  times  said?  Because  they  must  be  re- 
asserted explicitly,  as  often  as  they  Lire  implicitly  gainsayed  ;  and  is  it  not 
gainsaying  them  to  affirm  that  the  Poet  sings  to  phase,  when  indeed  he  sings 
because  this  Infinite  of  knowledges — this  accumulation  of  experiences — this 
world  of  sensibilities  and  sympathies,  of  affections,  passions, .emotions,  desires 
of  his  own  and  of  other  men's,  inspires  him,  and  will  form  itself  in  words? 
But  he  looks  towards  his  hoped  Auditors  with  a  more  direct  selfish  desire 
or  design.  He  must  have  from  them  the  meed  of  all  glorious  deeds — the  wreath 
of  all  glorious  doers— Fame.  Let  Grateful  Mankind  applaud  the  Benefactors 
of  Mankind.  Ay,  he  loves  life.  He  would  fain  live  beyond  this  world,  wide 
as  it  is,  of  bis  own  particular  bosom — he  would  live  in  tbe  bosoms  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  in  the  bosoms  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  for  ever- 
more. Proud  as  privileged,  lie  asks  his  due— Ki:co<;nition.  And  who  that 
has  tbe  ability  to  render  will  choose  or  dare  to  withhold  the  tribute  ? 
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Fame!  the  ncctarean  cup — the  ambrosial  fruit— that  confers  Immortality! 
The  last  best  gilt  that  mortals  affect  to  bestow  on  their  fellow-mortals. 
He  who,  at  some  great  crisis,  achieves  a  deed  which  the  world  shall  feel, 
and  whereof  the  world  shall  ring — dilates,  in  consciousness,  to  comprehend 
those  whom  his  act  shall  reach,  and  those  to  whom  it  shall  resound.  Re- 
member Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — in  the  moment  ere  the  first  gun  fires, 
the  word  signalled  to  the  awaiting  host  throughout  the  Fleet — u  England 
expects."  In  an  instant,  the  twenty-five  millions  of  compatriot  islanders,  as 
if  wafted  by  the  winds  from  their  distant  homes,  are  there — spectators  of  the 
Fight  that  yet  sleeps,  at  the  next  instant  to  wake,  convulsing  sea  and  air — 
spectators  to  every  single  combatant,  of  his  individual  heroism.  What  did 
that  late  conqueror  of  ancient  Egypt  mean,  and  what  did  his  fiery  warriors 
understand,  when  going  into  battle  he  said  to  them — u  Forty  Centuries  look 
down  on  yon  from  the  summit  of  yonder  Pyramids  ?"  These  plains,  for  four 
thousand  years,  have  belonged  to  History.  See  to  it,  that  the  page  which 
you  are  about  adding  shall  be,  for  your  part,  luminous  with  glory  and 
victory,  not 

"  Black  with  dishonour,  and  foul  with  retreat." 

Suppose  that  he  had  said,  "  Forty  Centuries  to  come  gaze  upon  you."  The 
Pyramids  seem  likely  to  hold  their  own  in  such  a  reckoning.  Perhaps  the 
stretch  of  time  is  too  long  for  the  imagination  of  the  Gallic  Soldier.  Bat 
surely,  so  speaking,  he  had  spoken  more  from  his  heart  and  less  from  his 
imagination ;  for  he  meditated  the  ages  to  come,  not  the  ages  gone  by.  To 
leave  a  name  that  shall  sound,  for  good  or  for  ill,  loud-echoing  from  century 
to  century— a  name  to  be  heard,  when  Casar,  and  Alexander,  and  Hannibal 
are  commemorated — a  name  insubmergible  by  the  waves  of  time — inextin- 
guishable by  the  mists  of  oblivion — that  he  desired,  and  that  has  he  not 
won  ?  Horace  has  hung  his  name  too  in  imagination  on  the  structures  of  the 
Chcopses.     But  how  different  is  the 

"  Exegi  monuracntura  sore  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  Pyranudum  altius" 

of  the  Poet !  Horace  indeed  was  already  safe  in  pronouncing  Homer  immor- 
tal, with  ail  the  heroes  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  gift.  A  thousand 
yearaJ^And  the  portentous  strain,  with  all  its  Gods  and  Goddesses,  and 
Kings  and  Queens,  and  Men  and  Women — fresh,  bright,  vivid,  and  fragrant, 
warm  and  yet  reverberating  from  the  Harp — as  if  the  plectrum  of  the  sublime 
Bard  were  but  that  moment  withdrawn  from  the  strings — as  if  the  breast  that 
first  poured  the  strain  were  yet  throbbing  with  quicker  emotion — stirred  by  the 
pulsating  chords  and  by  the  words  which  itself  chanted.  Horace  might  well 
understand  the  immortality  of  the  Poet.  That  he  claimed  it,  and  judiciously, 
for  himself— he  who  sung  so  differently,  the  sweet,  the  sprightly,  some  loftier 
notes  too — but  afar  from  Homer—  suggests  a  reflection  upon  the  nature  of 
durability.  The  works  were  born  of  Love ;  and  by  Love  they  live,  for  in 
them  the  Love  lives.  Spirat  adhuc  amor.  Those  Egyptian,  star-contem- 
plating, and  star- contemplated  Edifices,  quarried  from  the  Rock,  stand; 
integral  parts  of  the  Planet,  immovable — immutable.  That  is  one  manner 
of  enduring.  Sound  is  awakened.  For  an  instant  it  flits  through  the  air  and 
ceases,  extinct  in  silence.  Add  Love,  and  you  have  informed  sound  with 
duration— another  manner  of  enduring.  The  mountain  of  piled  rocks  and  a 
touch  on  the  air  are  become  rivals  in  duration,  and  we  say  they  win  last 
for  ever. 
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Pisistratus. — "  But  then,  in  these 
Initial  chapters,  the  author  throats 
himself  forward ;  and  just  when  you 
want  to  get  on  with  the  dramatis  per- 
sorter,  you  find  yourself  face  to  face 
witli  the  poet  himself." 

Mr  Caxton. —  "  Pooh!  you  can 
contrive  to  prevent  that!  Imitate  the 
chorus  of  the  Greek  stage,  who  fill 
up  the  intervals  between  the  action  by 
saying  what  the  author  would  other- 
wise say  in  his  own  person." 

Pisistratus,  slily. — "  That's  a 
good  idea,  sir— and  I  have  a  chorus, 
and  a  chora?gus  too,  already  in  my  eye." 

Mr  Caxton,  unsuspectingly.  — 
41  Aha !  you  arc  not  so  dull  a  fellow 
as  you  would  make  yourself  out  to  be  ; 
and,  even  if  an  author  did  thrust  him- 
self forward,  what  objection  is  there 
to  that  ?  It  is  a  mere  affectation  to 
suppose  that  a  book  can  come  into 
the  world  without  an  author.  Every 
child  has  a  father,  one  father  at 
least,  as  the  great  Conde*  says  very 
well  in  his  poem." 

Pisistratus. — "The  great  Conde" 
a  poet ! — I  never  heard  that  before." 

Mr  Caxton. — "  I  don't  say  he  was 
a  poet,  but  he  sent  a  poem  to  Madame 
do  Montansier.  Envious  critics  think 
that  he  must  have  paid  somebody 
else  to  write  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  great  Captain  should  not  write 
a  poem — I  don't  say  a  good  poem, 
but  a  poem.  I  wonder,  Roland,  if 
the  Duke  ever  tried  his  hand  at 
4  Stanzas  to  Mary,*  or  '  Lines  to  a 
sleeping  babe. ' " 

Captain  Roland. — "  Austin,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.    Of  course  the  Duke 


[Nor. 


could  write  poetry  if  he  pleased — 
something,  I  dare  say,  in  the  way  of 
the  great  Condti — that  is  something 
warlike  and  heroic,  Til  be  bound. 
Let's  hear ! 
Mr  Caxton,  reciting— 

"  Telle  est  du  Ciel  la  loi  severe 
Qu'il  faut  qu*un  enfant  ait  on  pexe  ; 
Ou  dit  meme  quelque  foil 
Tel  enfant  en  a  jtuqu'a  txoia." 

Captain  Roland,  greatly  dis- 
gusted.— "  Conde*  write  such  stuff! — 
I  don't  believe  it" 

Pisistratus.—"  I  do,  and  accept  the 
quotation — you  and  Roland  shall  be 
joint  fathers  to  my  child  as  well  as 
myself." 

"  Tel  enfant  en  a  jnBqu'a  trois.'* 

Mr  Caxton,  solemnly. — u  I  refuse 
the  proffered  paternity;  but  so  far 
as  administering  a  little  wholesome 
castigation,  now  and  then,  I  have  no 
objection  to  join  in  the  discharge  of  a 
father's  duty." 

PrsisTRATus. — "Agreed;  have  yon 
anything  to  say  against  the  infant 
hitherto?" 

Mr  Caxton. — "  He  is  in  long 
clothes  at  present ;  let  us  wait  till  he 
can  walk." 

Blanche. — "  But  pray  whom  do 
you  mean  for  a  hero  ?—  and  is  Miss 
Jemima  your  heroine?" 

Captain  Roland.  — 44  There  is 
some  mystery  about  the — " 

Pisistratus,  hastily.  — 44  Hush, 
Uncle ;  no  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  yet.  Listen,  all  of  yon  I  I  left 
Frank  llazeldean  on  his  way  to  the 
Casino." 


CHAPTER   11. 


"It  is  a  sweet  pretty  place,"  thought 
Frank,  as  ho  opened  the  gate  which 
led  across  the  fields  to  the  Casino, 
that  smiled  down  upon  him  with  its 
plaster  pilasters.  44 1  wonder,  though, 
that  my  father,  who  is  so  particular 
in  general,  suffers  the  carriage  road 
to  be  so  full  of  holes  and  weeds. 
Mounsccr  does  not  receive  many 
visits,  I  take  it." 

But  when  Frank  got  into  the  ground 
immediately  before  the  house,  he  saw 
no  cause  of  complaint  as  to  want  of 
order  and  repair.  Nothing  could  be 
kept  more  neatly.  Frank  was  ashamed 


of  the  dint  made  by  the  pony's  hoofs 
in  the  smooth  gravel ;  he  dismounted, 
tied  the  animal  to  the  wicket,  and 
went  on  foot  towards  the  glass  door 
in  front. 

He  rang  the  bell  once,  twice,  bnt  no- 
body came,  for  the  old  woman-servant, 
who  was  hard  of  hearing,  was  far  away 
in  the  yard,  searching  for  any  egra 
which  the  hen  might  have  scandalonily 
hidden  from  culinary  purposes;  and 
Jackeymo  was  fishing  for  the  stickle- 
backs and  minnows,  which  were, 
when  caught,  to  assist  the  eggs,  when 
found,  in  keeping  together  the  bodies 
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and  souls  of  himself  anil  his  mi 
The  old  woman  was  on  board  wages, 
—lucky  old  woman  I  Frank  rang  a 
third  time,  and  with  the  impetuosity 
of  his  age.  A  face  peeped  from  the 
Bel  vide  re  on  the  terTace.  "  Diavt  !" 
said  Dr  Riccabocca  to  himself. 
"  Yonng  cocka  crow  hard  on  their 
own  dunghill ;  it  must  be  a  cock  of  a 
highrace  to  crow  so  load  at  another's." 
Therewith  he  shambled  ont  of  the 
sammer-house,  and  appeared  sud- 
denly before  Frank,  in  a  very  wliard- 
like  dressing  robe  of  black  serf,  a 
red  cap  on  his  bead,  and  a  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  rapidly  from  his  lips, 
as  a  final  consolatory  whiff,  befoi  ■  he 
removed  the  pipe  from  them.  Frank 
had  indeed  seen  the  Doctor  before, 
but  never  in  so  scholastic  a  costume, 
and  he  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
apparition  at  bis  elbow,  as  he  tu 

"Signorino— yonng  gentleman,"  said 
the  Italian,  taking  off  his  cap  with 
his  usual  urbanity,  "pardon  the  negli- 
gence of  my  people— I  am  too  happy 
to  receive  your  commands  in  person." 

"  Dr  Rickeybockey?"  stammered 
Frank,  much  confused  by  this  polite 
address,  and  the  low  yet  stately  bow 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  "T— I 
have  a  note  from  the  Hall.  Mama— 
that  is,  my  mother, — and  annt  Jemi- 
ma beg  their  best  compliments,  and 
hope  yon  will  come,  sir." 

The  Doctor  took  the  note  with  an- 
other bow.and, opening  the  glass  door, 
invited  Frank  to  enter. 

Thoyounggentleraan,withaschool- 
hoj's  usual  bluntness,  was  about  to 
say  that  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had 
rather  not ;  but  Dr  Riccaboeca's  grand 
manner  awed  him,  while  a  glimpse  of 
the  ball  excited  his  enriosity— so  he 
filfiuly  obeyed  the  invitation. 

The  hall,  which  was  of  an  octagon 
shape,  had  been  originally  panelled 
off  into  compartments,  and  in  the*  the 
Italian  had  painted  landscapes,  lieh 
with  the  warm  sunny  light  of  lib 
native  climate.  Frank  was  no  judge 
of  the  art  displayed  ;  bnt  be  wa3 
greatly  struck  with  the  scenet  fl- 
ip! picted :  they  were  all  views  of  some 
hike,  real  or  imaginary — In  all,  clufc 
blue  shining  waters  reflected  dark- 
hluc  placid  skies.  In  one,  a  flight  of 
stops  descended  to  the  lake,  and  a  gay 
group  was  seen  feasting  on  the  mar- 
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gin :  in  another,  sunset  threw  its  rose- 
hues  over  a  vast  villa  or  palace, 
backed  by  Alpine  hilts,  and  Ilnnked 
by  long  arcades  of  vines,  while  ples- 
snre-boats  skimmed  over  the  waves 
below.  In  short,  throughout  all  the 
eight  compartments,  the  scene,  though 
it  differed  in  details,  preserved  the 
same  general  character,  as  if  illus- 
trating some  favourite  locality.  The 
Italian  did  not,  however,  evince  any 
desire  to  do  the  honours  to  bis  own 
art,  bnt,  preceding  Frank  across  the 
ball,  opened  the  door  of  his  usual 
sitting-room,  and  requested  him  to 
enter.  Frank  did  so,  rather  reluc- 
tantly, and  seated  himself  with  un- 
wonted bashfulness  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair.  But  here  now  specimens  of 
the  Doctor's  handicraft  soon  riveted 
attention.  The  room  had  been  origi- 
nally papered;  bnt  Riccnbticca  had 
stretched  canvass  over  the  walls,  and 
painted  thereon  sundry  satirical  devi- 
ces, each  separated  from  the  other  by 
scroll-works  of  fantastic  arabesques. 
Here  a  Cnpid  was  trundling  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  hi-arts,  which  be  ap- 
peared to  bo  selling  to  an  ugly  old 
fellow,  with  a  money-bag  in  his  hand 
—probably  Plutns.  There  Diogenes 
might  be  seen  walking  ibrongh  a 
market-place,  with  bis  lantern  in  his 
hand,  in  search  of  an  honest  man, 
whilst  the  children  jeered  at  him, 
and  the  curs  snapped  at  bis  heels.  In 
another  place,  a  lion  was  scon  half 
dressed  in  a  fox's  hide,  while  a  wolf 
in  a  sheep's  mask  was  conversing 
very  amicably  with  a  yoong  lamb. 
Hero  again  might  be  seen  the  geese 
stretching  ont  their  necks  from  the 
Roman  Capitol  in  full  cackle,  while 
the  stout  invaders  were  beheld  in  the 
distance,  running  off  as  hard  as  they 
could.  In  short.,  in  all  these  quaint 
entablatures  some  pithy  sarcasm  was 
symbolically  conveyed  ;  only  over  the 
mantelpiece  was  the  design  graver 
and  more  touching.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  pilgrim's  garb,  chained 
to  the  earth  by  small  but  innumer- 
able ligaments,  while  a  phantom  like- 
ness of  himself,  bis  shadow,  was  seen 
hastening  down  what  seemed  an  in- 
terminable vista.  ;  and  underneath 
were  written  the  pathetic  words  of 
Horace — 

Ba  cjuoiiue  fngil?." 
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— "  What  exile  from  his  country  can  fly 
himself  as  well  ?  "  The  furniture  of  the 
room  was  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
what scanty ;  yet  it  was  arranged  so  as 
to  impart  an  air  of  taste  and  elegance 
to  the  room.  Even  a  few  plaster  busts 
and  statues,  though  bought  but  of  some 
humble  itinerant,  had  their  classical 
effect,  glistening  from  out  stands  of 
flowers  that  were  grouped  around 
them,  or  backed  by  graceful  screen- 
works  formed  from  twisted  osiers, 
which,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of 
trays  at  the  bottom,  filled  with  earth, 
served  for  living  parasitical  plants, 
with  gay  flowers  contrasting  thick 
ivy  leaves,  and  gave  to  the  whole 
room  the  aspect  of  a  bower. 

u  May  I  ask  your  permission?" 
said  the  Italian,  with  his  finger  on 
the  seal  of  the  letter. 

44  Oh  yes,"  said  Frank  with  naivete. 

Riccabocca  broke  the  seal,  and  a 
slight  smile  stole  over  his  counte- 
nance. Then  he  turned  a  little  aside 
from  Frank,  shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  seemed  to  muse.  u  Mrs 
Hazcldean,"  said  ho  at  last,  "does 
me  very  great  honour.  I  hardly  re- 
cognise her  handwriting,  or  I  should 
have  been  more  impatient  to  open 
the  letter."  The  dark  eyes  were  lifted 
over  the  spectacles,  and  went  right 
into  Frank's  unprotected  and  undi- 
plomatic heart.  The  Doctor  raised 
the  note,  and  pointed  to  the  characters 
with  his  forefinger. 

"  Cousin  Jemima's  hand,"  said 
Frank,  as  directly  as  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  him. 

The  Italian  smiled.  "Mr  Hazel- 
dean  has  company  staying  with  him  ?" 

u  No ;  that  is,  only  Barney — the 
Captain.  There's  seldom  much  com- 
pany before  the  shooting  season," 
added  Frank  with  a  slight  sigh ;  "  and 
then  you  know  the  holidays  are  over. 
For  my  part,  I  thiuk  we  ought  to 
break  up  a  month  later." 

The  Doctor  seemed  reassured  by 
the  first  sentence  in  Frank's  reply,  and 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  wrote 
his  answer — not  hastily,  as  wo  English 
write,  but  with  care  and  precision,  like 
one  accustomed  to  weigh  the  nature  of 
words — in  that  stiff  Italian  hand, 
which  allows  the  writer  so  much  time  to 
think  while  he  forms  his  letters.  He  did 
not  therefore  reply  at  once  to  Frank's 
remark  about  the  holidays,  but  was 


silent  till  he  had  concluded  his  note, 
read  it  three  times  over,  sealed  it  by 
the  taper  he  slowly  lighted,  and  then, 
giving  it  to  Frank,  he  said — 

"  For  your  sake,  young  gentleman, 
I  regret  that  yonr  holidays  are  so 
early ;  for  mine,  I  most  rejoice,  since 
I  accept  the  kind  invitation  yon  have 
rendered  doubly  gratifying  by  bring- 
ing it  yourself." 

".Deuce  take  the  fellow  and  his  fine 
speeches !  One  don't  know  which  way 
to  look,"  thought  English  Frank. 

The  Italian  smiled  again,  as  if  this 
time  he  had  read  the  boy's  heart, 
without  need  of  those  piercing  black 
eves,  and  said,  less  ceremoniously 
than  before,  "You  don't  care  much 
for  compliments,  yonng  gentleman?" 

44  No,  I  don't  indeed,"  said  Frank 
heartily. 

u  So  much  the  better  for  yon,  since 
your  way  in  the  world  is  made:  it 
would  be  so  much  the  worse  if  yon 
had  to  make  it  1 " 

Frank  looked  puzzled :  the  thought 
was  too  deep  for  him — so  he  turned 
to  the  pictures. 

44  Those  are  yery  fanny,"  said  he : 
44  they  seem  capitally  done — who  did 
•em  ?  " 

"Signorino  Hazeldean,  you  are 
giving  me  what  you  refused  yourself." 

41  Eh?  "  said  Frank  inquiringly. 

u  Compliments  1 " 

u  Oh— I— no ;  but  they  are  well 
done,  arn't  they,  sir?" 

44 Not  particularly:  you  speak  to 
the  artist." 

44  What !  you  painted  them  ?  " 

44  Yes." 

44  And  the  pictures  in  the  hall?  " 

44  Those  too." 

44  Taken  from  nature— eh  ?  " 

44  Nature,"  said  the  Italian  senten- 
tionsly,  perhaps  evasively,  "  lets 
nothing  be  taken  from  her." 

44  Oh ! "  said  Frank,  puzzled  again. 

44  Well,  I  must  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing, sir;  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
coming." 

44  Without  compliment  ?  " 

44  Without  compliment."  • 

44  A  rivedersi — good-by  for  the  pre* 
sent,  my  young  signorino.  This  way," 
observing  Frank  make  a  bolt  towards 
the  wrong  door. 

44  Can  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine- 
it  is  pure,  of  our  own  making?" 

44  No,  thank  you,  indeed,  sir,"  cried 
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Frank,    suddenly     recollecting     his  which  saw  it  built  was  more  pious 

father's    ad  re  on  i  lion.     "Good-by  —  than  the  generation  which  now  re- 

don't  trouble  yourself,  sir  ;  I  know  sorted  to  it,  stood  boldly  and  nakedly 

my  way  now."  ont  by  the  roadside. 

But  the  bland  Italian  followed  his  "  Is  this  the  village  of  Rood  t  " 

guest  to  the  wicket,  whore  Frank  had  asked  Frank  of  a  stout  young  man 

left  the  pony.  The  young  gentleman,  breaking  stones  on  the  read— sad  sign 

afraid  lest  so  courteous  a  boat  should  that  no  better  labour  could  be  found 

hold  the  stirrup  for  him,  twitched  off  for  him ! 

the  bridle,  and  mounted  in  haste,  not  The  man  snllenly  nodded,  and  con- 
even  staying  to  ask  if  the  Italian  tinned  his  work. 
could  put  him  in  the  way  to  Rood  "  And  where's  the  Hall— Mr  Leslie's?" 
Hall,  of  which  way  he  was  profoundly  The  man  looked  ap  in' stolid  sur- 
ignorant.  The  Italian's  eye  followed  prise,  and  this  time  touched  his  hat. 
theboy  as  he  rode  up  the  ascent  in  the  "  Be  yon  going  there?" 
lane,  and  the  Doctor  sighed  heavily.  "Yes,  if  lean  find  out  where  it  is." 
"  The  wiser  wo  grow,"  said  he  to  "  I'll  show  your  honour,"  said  the 
himself,  "  the  more  we  regret  the  age  boor  alertly. 

of  our  follies :   it  is  better  to  gallop  Frank  reined  in  the  pony,  and  the 

with  a  light  heart  up  the  stony  hill  man  walked  by  his  side, 

than   sit  in   the   summer-honsc  and  Frank  was  much  of  his  father's  son, 

cry  'How  true!'  to  the  Stony  truths  despite  the  difference  of  age,  and  that 

of  Mschlavelli ! "  more    fastidious  change  of   manner 

With  that  he  tnrned  back  into  the  which  characterises  each  succeeding 

Belvidere ;  but  he  con  Id  not  resume  race  in   the  progress  of  civilisation, 

his    studies.      He    remained    some  Despite  ;il!  his  Eton  lincry,  ho  whs 

minutes  gazing  on  the  prospect,  till  familiar  with  peasants,  and  had  the 

theprospect  rcmindedhimofthefJcldfl,  quick  eye  of  one  country-born  as  to 

which  Jackeymo   was    bent  on  bis  country  matters, 

hiring,  and  the  fields  reminded  him  of  "  You  don't  seem  very  well  off  in 

Lenny  Fairfield.    He  walked  back  lo  this   village,    my    man  ? "    said    ho 

the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  re-  knowingly. 

emerged  in  his  out-of-door  trim,  with  "  Noa ;'  there  be  a  deal  of  distress 

cloak  and  umbrella,  relighted  his  pipe,  here  in  the  winter  time,  and  summer 

audstrolledtowardsHazeldeanviliage.  too,  for  that  matter;  and  the  parish 

Meanwhile  Frank,  after  cantering  hen't  much  help  (o  a  single  man." 

on  for  some  distance,    stopped   at  a  "  But  the  farmers  want  work  here 

cottage,  and  there  learned  that  there  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I  suppose  ?  " 

was  a  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  "  'Deed,    and    there    Dent    much 

Rood  Hall,  by  which  he  could  save  farming  work    here  — most    o'    the 

nearly  three  miles.     Frank,  however,  parish  be  all  wild  ground  loike." 

missed  the  short  cut,  and  came  out  Into  "  The  poor  have  n  right  of  common, 

the  highroad:  a  turnpike  keeper,  after  I  suppose,"  said  Frank,  surveying  a 

first  taking  his  toll,  put  him  back  large  assortment  of  vagabond  birds 

again  into  the  short  cut ;  and  finally,  and  quadrupeds. 

he  got  into  some  green  lanes,  where  a  "  Yes;  miglibour  Timmius  keeps  his 

dilapidated   finger-post  directed  him  geese  on  the  common,  and  some  has  a 

to  Rood.  Late  at  noon,  having  ridden  enw— and  them  lie  in  iglihour  Jowlas's 

fifteen  miles  in  the  desire  to  reduce  pigs.    I  don't  know  if  Ibere's  a  right, 

ten  to  seven,  he  came  suddenly  upon  loike ;  but  the  folks  a  t  the  Hall  does  all 

a  wild  and  primitive  piece  of  ground,  theycant.>helpu.=  , and  that ben't much: 

that  seemed  half  chace,  half  common,  they  ben't  as  rich  as  some  folks;  but," 

with  slovenly  tnmble-down  cottages  added  the  peasant  proudly,  "  they  be 

of  villanous  aspect  scattered  about  in  as  good  blood  as  any  in  the  shire." 

odd  nooks  and  comers;   idle  dirty  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  like  them,  at 

children  were  making  mud  pies  on  the  all  events." 

road;  slovenly- looking  women  were  "  Oh  yes,  I  likes  them  well  eno'; 

plaitingstrawatthcthresholdsjalarge  mayhap  you  are  at  school  with  the. 

but  forlorn  and  decayed  church,  that  young  gentleman  ?" 

seemed  to  say  that  the  generation  "Yes,"  said  Frank. 
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41  Ah !  I  beard  the  clergyman  say  as  day.  1*80  sore  I  wish  he  would,  for  a 
how  Master  Randal  was  a  mighty  poor  squire  makes  a  poor  pariah. 
clever  lad,  and  would  get  rich  some    There's  the  Hall,  sir." 


CHAPTER  III. 


Frank  looked  right  ahead,  and  saw  a 
square  house  that,  in  spite  of  modern 
sash-windows,  was  evidently  of  remote 
antiquity — a  high  conical  roof;  a  stack 
of  tall  quaint  chimney- pots  of  red 
baked  clay  (like  those  at  Suttou 
Place  in  Surrey)  dominating  over 
isolated  vulgar  smoke-conductors,  of 
the  ignoble  fashion  of  present  times  ; 
a  dilapidated  groin-work,  encasing 
within  a  Tudor  arch  a  door  of  the 
comfortable  date  of  George  III.,  and 
the  peculiarly  dingy  and  weather- 
stained  appearance  of  the  small  finely 
finished  bricks,  of  which  the  habita- 
tion was  built, — all  showed  the  abode 
of  former  generations  adapted  with 
tasteless  irreverence  to  the  habits  of 
descendants  unenlightened  by  Pugin, 
or  indifferent  to  the  poetry  of  the  past. 
The  house  had  emerged  suddenly  upon 
Frank  out  of  the  gloomy  waste  land, 
for  it  was  placed  in  a  hollow,  and 
sheltered  from  sight  by  a  disorderly 
group  of  ragged,  dismal,  valetudi- 
narian fir-trees,  until  an  abrupt  turn 
of  the  road  cleared  that  screen,  and 
left  the  desolate  abode  bare  to  the 
discontented  eye.  Frank  dismounted ; 
the  man  held  his  pony ;  and,  after 
smoothing  his  cravat,  the  smart  Eto- 
nian sauntered  up  to  the  door,  and 
startled  the  solitude  of  the  place  with 
a  loud  peal  from  the  modern  brass 
knocker — a  knock  which  instantly 
brought  forth  an  astonished  starling 
who  had  built  under  the  eaves  of  the 
gable  roof,  and  called  up  a  cloud 
of  sparrows,  tomtits,  and  yellow- 
hammers,  who  had  been  regaling 
themselves  amongst  the  litter  of  a 
slovenly  farmyard  that  lay  in  full 
sight  to  the  right  of  the  house,  fenced 
off  by  a  primitive,  paintless  wooden 
rail.  In  process  of  time  a  sow,  ac- 
companied by  a  thriving  and  inqui- 
sitive family,  strolled  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  fence,  and,  leaning  her  nose  on 
the  lower  bar  of  the  gate,  contem- 
plated the  visitor  with  much  curiosity 
and  some  suspicion. 

While  Frank  is  still  without,  im- 
patiently swingeing  his  white  trou- 


pers with  his  whip,  we  will  steal  a 
hurried  glance  towards  the  respec- 
tive members  of  the  family  with- 
in. Mr  Leslie,  the  pater  famihas, 
is  in  a  little  room  called  his  ft  study,1 
to  which  he  regularly  retires  every 
morning  after  breakfast,  rarely  reap- 
pearing till  one  o'clock,  which  is  his 
unfashionable  hour  for  dinner.  In 
what  mysterious  occupations  Mr  Les- 
lie passes  those  hours  no  one  ever 
formed  a  conjecture.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  seated  before  a  little 
rickety  bureau,  one  leg  of  which  (be- 
ing shorter  than  the  other)  is  propped 
up  by  sundry  old  letters  and  scraps  of 
newspapers ;  and  the  bureau  is  open, 
and  reveals  a  great  number  of  pigeon- 
holes and  divisions,  filled  with  various 
odds  and  ends,  the  collection  of  many 
years.  In  some  of  these  compart- 
ments are  bundles  of  letters,  very 
yellow,  and  tied  in  packets  with  faded 
tape ;  in  another,  all  by  itself,  is  a 
fragment  of  plum  -  pudding  stone, 
which  Mr  Leslie  has  picked  np  in  his 
walks  and  considered  a  rare  mineral. 
It  is  neatly  labelled  "  Found  in  Hol- 
low Lane,  May  21st,  1824,  by  Maun- 
der Slugge  Leslie,  Esq."  The  next 
division  holds  several  bits  of  iron  In 
the  shape  of  nails,  fragments  of  horse- 
shoes, &c,  which  Mr  Leslie  had  also 
met  with  in  his  rambles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  harmless  popular  superstition, 
deemed  it  highly  unlucky  not  to  pick 
up,  and,  once  picked  up,  no  less  un- 
lucky to  throw  away.  Item,  in  the 
adjoining  pigeon-hole,  a  goodly  col- 
lection of  pebbles  with  holes  in  them, 
preserved  for  the  same  reason,  in  com- 
pany with  a  crooked  sixpence :  litem, 
neatly  arranged  in  fanciful  mosaics, 
several  periwinkles,  Blackamoor's 
teeth,  (I  mean  the  shell  so  called,) 
and  other  specimens  of  the  conchi- 
ferous  ingenuity  of  Nature,  partly 
inherited  from  some  ancestral  spin- 
ster, partly  amassed  by  Mr  Leslie 
himself  in  a  youthful  excursion  to  the 
sea-side.  There  were  the  farm-bail- 
iff's accounts,  several  files  of  bills,  an 
old  stirrup,  three  sets  of  knee  and 
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shoe  buckles  which  had  belonged  to  per,  smoked  in  by  Mr  Leslie  to  iho 
Mr  Leslie's  father,  a  few  seals  tied  aecoinpLiniinoiit  of  mm  and  water, 
together  by  a  shoe-string,  a  shagreen  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  bad 
toothpick  case,  a  tort  oisesb  ell  mag-  what  is  called  "a  smell"— a  comfbrt- 
nifying  glass  to  read  with,  his  eldest  able  wholesome  family  smell— speak- 
son's  first  copybooks,  bis  second  son's  ing  of  □  limbers,  meals,  and  miscel- 
ditto,  his  daughter's  ditto,  and  a  lock  laneous  social  habitation.  There 
of  1)13  wife's  hair  arranged  in  a  tme-  were  two  windows  :  one  looked  full 
lover's  knot,  framed  and  glazed,  on  the  fir-trees;  the  other  on  the 
There  were  also  a  small  mousetrap;  farmyard,  with  the  pigsty  closing  tha 
a  patent  corkscrew,  too  good  to  be  view.  Near  the  lir-tree  window  sate 
used  in  common ;  fragments  of  a  Mrs  Leslie ;  before  her,  on  a  high 
silver  tea  spoon,  that  had,  by  natural  stool,  was  a  basket  of  the  children's 
decay,  arrived  at  a  dissolution  of  its  clothes  that  wanted  mending.  A 
parts;  asmal! brown Hollandbag,  con-  work-table  of  rosewood  inlaid  with 
taining  halfpence  of  various  dates,  as  brass,  which  had  been  a  wedding 
far  back  as  Queen  Anne,  accompanied  present,  and  was  a  costly  thing  ori- 
tur two  French  sous,  and  a  German  ginally,  but  in  that  peculiar  taste 
silbergros;  the  which  miscellany  Mr  which  is  vulgarly  called  "limmagem," 
Leslie  magniloqnently  called  "  his  stood  at  hand  :  the  brass  bad  started 
coins,"  and  had  left  in  his  will  as  a  in  several  place*,  and  occasionally 
family  heir-loom.  There  were  many  made  great  havoc  on  the  children's 
other  curiosities  of  congenial  nature  fingers  and  Mrs  Leslie's  gown  ;  in 
andequal  value — "  qua  nunc  describere  fact,  it  was  the  liveliest  piece  of 
longtim  est."  Mr  Leslie  was  engaged  furniture  in  the  house,  thanks  to  that 
at  this  time  in  what  is  termed  "put-  petulant  brass-work,  and  could  not 
ting  things  to  rights  " — an  occupation  have  been  mure  mischievous  if  it  had 
ho  performed  with  exemplary  care  been  n  monkey.    L'pon  the  work-table 


once  a-week.  This  was  his  day 
and  he  had  just  counted  his  coins 
and  was  slowly  tying  them  up  again, 
when  Frank's  knock  reached  his  ears. 
Mr  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie  paused, 


lay  a  housewife  and  thimble,  and  si 
sore  and  skeins  of  worsted  and  thread, 
and  little  scraps  of  linen  and  cloth  for 
patches.  But  Mrs  Leslie  was  not 
actually  working— she  was  preparing 


shook  his  head  as  if  incredulously,  and  to  work  ;  she  had  been  preparing  to 
was  about  to  resume  his  occupation,  work  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  Upon  her  lap  she  supported  a  novel, 
yawning  which  prevented  the  bag  by  a  lady  who  wrote  much  for  a  for- 
being  tied  for  full  two  minutes.  mer  generation,  under  the  name  of 
While  such  the  employment  of  the  "Mrs  Bridget  Blue  Mantle."  She 
study — let  us  turn  to  the  recreations  had  a  small  needle  in  her  left  hand, 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather  par-  and  a  very  thick  piece  of  thread  in 
lour.  A  drawing-room  there  was  on  her  right  \  occasionally  she  applied 
the  first  door,  with  a  charming  look-  the  end  of  the  said  thread  to  her  lips, 
out,  not  on  the  dreary  fir-trees.  Dot  on  and  then— hev  eyes  fixed  on  the  novel 
the  romantic  nndulating  forest-land ;  — made  a  blind  vacillating  attack 
but  the  drawing-room  had  not  been  at  the  eye  of  the  needle.  But  a 
used  since  the  death  of  the  last  Mrs  camel  would  have  gone  through  it 
Leslie.  It  was  deemed  too  good  to  with  quite  as  much  case.  Nor  did 
sit  in,  except  when  there  was  com-  the  novel  alouc  euRagc  Mrs  Leslie's 
pany  ;  there  never  being  company,  attention,  for  ever  and  anon  she 
it  was  never  sate  in.  Indeed,  now  interrupted  herself  to  scold  the  chil- 
the  paper  was  falling  off  the  walla  dren ;  to  inquire  "what  o'clock  it 
with  the  damp,  and  the  rats,  mice,  was;"  to  observe  that  "Sarah  would 
and  moths — those  "  educes  rerum" —  never  suit,"  and  to  wonder  why  Mr 
had  eaten,  between  them,  most  of  the  Leslie  would  not  sec  that  the  work- 
chair-bottoms  and  a  considerable  tabic  was  mended.  Mrs  Leslie  hail 
part  of  the  floor.  Therefore  the  par-  been  rather  a  pretty  woman.  In 
lour  was  the  sole  general  sitting-  spite  of  a  dress  at  once  slatternly  and 
room  ;  and  being  breakfasted  in,  economical,  she  has  still  the  air  of  a 
dined  and  supped  io,  and,  after  sup-  lady — rather  too  much  so,  the  hard 
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duties  of  her  situation  considered. 
She  is  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  her 
family  on  both  sides ;  her  mother  was 
of  the  venerable  stock  of  the  Daud- 
lers  of  Daudle  Place,  a  race  that 
existed  before  the  Conquest.  Indeed, 
one  has  only  to  read  our  earliest  chro- 
nicles, and  to  glance  over  some  of 
those  long-winded  moralising  poems 
which  delighted  the  thanes  and  eald- 
ermen  of  old,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
Dandles  must  have  been  a  very  influ- 
ential family  before  William  the  First 
turned  the  country  topsy-turvy. 
While  the  mother's  race  was  thus 
indubitably  Saxon,  the  father's  had 
not  only  the  name  but  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Normans,  and 
went  far  to  establish  that  crotchet  of 
the  brilliant  author  of  Sybil,  or  the 
Two  Nations,  as  to  the  continued 
distinction  between  the  conquer- 
ing and  conquered  populations* 
Mrs  Leslie's  father  boasted  the 
name  of  Montfydget ;  doubtless  of 
the  same  kith  and  kin  as  those 
great  barons  Montfichet,  who  once 
owned  such  broad  lands  and  such 
turbulent  castles.  A  high-nosed, 
thin,  nervous,  excitable  progeny,  those 
samcMontfydgcts,  as  the  most  trouble- 
some Norman  could  pretend  to  be. 
This  fusion  of  race  was  notable  to  the 
most  ordinary  physiognomist  in  the 
physique  and  in  the  morale  of  Mrs 
Leslie.  She  bad  the  speculative 
blue  eye  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  pas- 
sionate high  nose  of  the  Norman ; 
she  had  the  musing  donothingness  of 
the  Daudlers,  and  the  reckless  have- 
at- every  thingness  of  the  Montfydgets. 
At  Mrs  Leslie's  feet,  a  little  girl  with 
her  hair  about  her  cars,  (and  beautiful 
hair  it  was  too)  was  amusing  herself 
with  a  broken-nosed  doll.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  before  a  high  desk, 
sate  Frank's  Eton  schoolfellow,  the 
eldest  son.  A  minute  or  two  before 
Frank's  alarum  bad  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  household,  he 
had  raised  his  eyes  from  the  books 
on  the  desk,  to  glance  at  a  very  tat- 
tered copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in 
which  his  brother  Oliver  had  found  a 
difficulty  that  he  came  to  Randal  to 
solve.  As  the  young  Etonian's  face  was 
turned  to  the  light,  your  first  impres- 
sion, on  seeing  it,  would  have  been 
melancholy  but  respectful  interest — 
for   the   face  had  already  lost  the 


joyous  character  of  youth— there 
a  wrinkle  between  the  brows ;  and 
the  lines  that  speak  of  fatigue,  were 
already  visible  under  the  eyes  and 
about  the  mouth ;  the  complexion  was 
sallow,  the  lips  were  pale.  Years  of 
study  had  already  sown,  in  the  deli- 
cate organisation,  the  seeds  of  many 
an  infirmity  and  many  a  pain ;  but  if 
yonr  look  had  rested  longer  on  that 
countenance,  gradually  yonr  compas- 
sion might  have  given  place  to  some 
feeling  uneasy  and  sinister,  a  feeling 
akin  to  fear.  There  was  in  the  whole 
expression  so  much  of  cold  calm 
force,  that  it  belied  the  debility  of 
the  frame.  You  saw  there  the  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  that  was  cultivated, 
aud  you  felt  that  in  that  cultivation 
there  was  something  formidable.  A 
notable  contrast  to  this  countenance, 
prematurely  worn  and  eminently  in- 
telligent, was  the  round  healthy  face 
of  Oliver,  with  slow  blue  eyes,  fixed 
hard  on  the  penetrating  orbs  of  his 
brother,  as  if  trying  with  might  and 
main  to  catch  from  them  a  gleam  of 
that  knowledge  with  which  they 
shone  clear  and  frigid  as  a  star. 

At  Frank's  knock,  Oliver's  slow 
blue  eyes  sparkled  into  animation, 
and  be  sprang  from  his  brother's  side. 
The  little  girl  flung  back  the  hair 
from  her  face,  and  stared  at  her 
mother  with  a  look  which  spoke 
wonder  and  fright. 

Tbc  young  student  knit  his  brows, 
and  then  turned  wearily  back  to  the 
books  on  his  desk. 

"Dear  me,"  cried  Mrs  Leslie, 
"  who  can  that  possibly  be  ?  Oliver, 
come  from  the  window,  air,  this 
instant,  you  will  bo  seen!  Juliet, 
run — ring  the  bell— no,  go  to  the 
stairs,  and  say,  '  not  at  home.'  Not 
at  home  on  any  account,"  repeated 
Mrs  Leslie  nervously,  for  the  Mont- 
fydget blood  was  now  in  full  flow. 

In  another  minute  or  so,  Frank's 
loud  boyish  voice  was  distinctly 
heard  at  the  outer  door. 

Randal  slightly  started. 

"Frank  Iiazeldean's  voice,"  said 
he;  "I  should  like  to  see  him, 
mother." 

u  See  him,"  repeated  Mrs  Leslie  in 
amaze,  u  see  him ! — and  the  room  in 
this  state!" 

Randal  might  have  replied  that 
the  room  was  in  no  worse  state  than 
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usual;  but  bo  said  nothing.    A  slight        Randal  did  look  up;  nay,  he  went 

flush  came  and  went  over  his  pale  deliberately  to  the  window,  andgszed 

face;  and  then  he  leant  his  cheek  on  a  moment  on  the  high-met  tlod  pony, 

hfa  band,  and  compressed  bis  lips  and    the'  well -droned    high  -spirited 

firmly,  rider.  In  that  moment  changes  passed 

The  outer  door  closed  with  a  sullen  over    Randal's    countenance     more 

inhospitable  jar,  and  a  slip- shod  female  rapidly  than  clouds  over  the  sky  in  a 

servant  entered  with  a  cord  between  gnsty  day.     Now  envy  and  discon- 

her  finger  and  thumb,  tent,   with   the   curied   lip    and    the 

"Who  U  that  for?— give  it  tome,  gloomy  scowl;  now  hope  and  proud; 

Jenny,"  cried  Mrs  Leslie.  self-esteem,  with  the  Bearing  brow. 

But  Jennyshook  her  head,  laid  the  and  the  lofty  smile;  and  then  nil 

card  on  the  desk  beside  Randal,  and  again  became  cold,  firm,  and  close,  as 

vanished  without  saying  a  word.  he  walked  back  to  his  books,  seated 

"  Oh  look,  Randal,  look  up,"  cried  himself  resolutely,    and    said    half- 
Oliver,  who  had  again  rushed  to  the  alond, — 
window ;  "  such  a  pretty  gray  pony  !'■        "  Well,  knowledge  is  power  1" 


Mrs  Leslie  came  tip  in  fidget  and 
in  fuss;  she  leant  over  Randal's 
shoulder  and  read  the  card.  Written 
in  pen  and  ink,  with  an  attempt  at 
imitation  of  printed  Roman  character, 
there  appeared  first,  '  Mr  Frank 
Haze ld ran  ;'  but  just  over  these 
letters,  and  scribbled  hastily  and  less 
legibly  in  pencil,  was— 

'  Dear  J<eslie, — sorry  yon  are  out 
— come  aud  see  us — Dul' 

"Yon  will  go,  Randal?"  said 
Mis  Leslie,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  am  not  sure." 

"  Yes,  you  can  go;  you  have  clothes 
like  a  gentleman;  you  can  go  any- 
where, not  like  those  children  ;"  and 
Mrs  Leslie  glanced  almost  spitefully  on 
poor  Oliver's  coarse  threadbare  jacket, 
and  little  Juliet's  torn  frock, 

"  What  I  have  I  on-e  nt  present  to 
Mr  Egerton,  and  I  should  consult  his 
wishes ;  he  is  not  on  good  terms  with 
these  Hazel  deans."  Then  glancing 
towards  bis  brother,  who  looked  mor- 
tified, he  added  with  a  strange  sort 
of  haughty  kindness,  "What  I  may 
have  hereafter,  Oliver,  I  shall  owe  to 
myself;  and  then,  if  I  rise,  I  will  raise 
my  family." 

"Dear  Randal,"  said  Mrs  Leslie, 
fondly  kissing  him  on  the  forehead, 
"  what  a  good  heart  you  have  I" 

"  No,  mother ;  my  books  don't  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  good  heart  that  gets 
on  in  the  world  ;  it  is  a  hard  head," 
replied  Randal  with  a  rude  and 
scornful  candour.  "Hot  I  can  read 
no  more  just  now;  come  out,  Qli- 


So  saying,  he  slid  from  his  mother's 
hand  and  left  the  room. 

When  Oliver  joined  him,  Randal 
was  already  on  the  common;  and, 
without  seeming  to  notice  his  brother, 
he  continued  to  walk  quickly  and 
with  long  strides  in  profound  silence. 
At  length  he  paused  under  the  shade 
of  nn  old  oak,  thai,  too  old  to  be  of 
value  save  for  firewood,  hud  escaped 
the  axe.  The  tree  stood  on  a  knoll, 
and  the  spot  commanded  b  view  of 
t  he  decayed  honse— the  old  dilapidated 
church — the  dismal  dreary  village. 

"  Oliver,"  said  Randal  between 
his  teetb,  so  that  his  voice  had  the 
sound  of  a  hiss,  "  it  was  under  this 
tree  that  I  first  resolved  to—" 

He  pansed. 

"What,  Randal?" 

"  Read  hard ;  knowledge  is  power  1" 

"  But  yon  are  so  fond  of  reading." 

"1!"  cried  Randal.  "Do  you- 
think,  when  Wo'sey  and  Tbomas-a- 
Becket  became  priests,  they  were  fond 
of  telling  their  beads  nn  pattering 
Aves  ?— I  fond  of  reading  1 " 

Oliver  stared  ;  the  historical  allu- 
sions were  beyond  his  comprehension, 

"  Yon  know,"  continued  Randal, 
"that  we  Leslies  were  not  always 
the  beggarly  poor  gentlemen  wo  are 
now.  You  know  that  there  is  a  man 
who  lives  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
is  very  rich — very.  His  riches  come 
to  him  from  a  Leslie  ;  that  man  is  my 
patron,  Oliver,  and  he  is  very  good  lo 

Riindal's   smile   was   withering   as 
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a  pause — "come  on."  Again  the 
walk  was  quicker,  and  the  brothers 
were  silent. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  little 
shallow  brook,  across  which  some 
large  stones  bad  been  placed  at  short 
intervals,  so  that  the  boys  walked 
over  the  ford  dry  shod.  "  Will  you 
pull  me  down  that  bough,  OlivcrV" 
said  Randal  abruptly,  pointing  to  a 
tree.     Oliver  obeyed  mechanically  ; 


and  Randal,  stripping  the  leaves,  and 
snapping  off  the  twigs,  left  a  fork  at 
the  end ;  with  this  he  began  to  re- 
move the  stepping-stones.  "What 
are  you  about,  Randal  ?"  asked  Oli- 
ver, wonderingly. 

"  We  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook  now ;  and  we  shall  not  come 
back  this  way.  We  don't  want  the 
stepping-stones  any  morel — away 
with  them !" 


CHAPTER  v. 


The  morning  after  this  visit  of 
Frank  Hazeldcan's  to  Rood  Hall,  the 
Right  Honourable  Audley  Egerton, 
member  of  parliament,  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  minister  of  a  high  depart- 
ment in  the  state— just  below  the 
rank  of  the  cabinet — was  seated  in 
his  library,  awaiting  the  delivery  of 
the  post,  before  he  walked  down  to 
his  office.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
sipped  his  tea,  and  glauced  over  the 
newspapers  with  that  quick  and  half- 
disdainful  eye  with  which  your  prac- 
tical man  in  public  life  is  wont  to 
regard  the  abuse  or  the  eulogium  of 
the  Fourth  Estate. 

There  is  very  little  likeness  between 
Mr  Egerton  and  his  half-brother; 
none  indeed,  except  that  they  are 
both  of  tall  stature,  and  strong, 
sinewy,  English  build.  But  even  in 
this  last  they  do  not  resemble  each 
other ;  for  the  Squire's  athletic  shape 
is  already  beginning  to  expand  into 
that  portly  embonpoint  which  seems 
the  natural  development  of  contented 
men  as  they  approach  middle  life. 
Audley,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to 
be  spare ;  and  his  figure,  though  the 
muscles  are  as  firm  as  iron,  has 
enough  of  the  slender  to  satisfy  metro- 
politan ideas  of  elegance.  His  dress 
— his  look — his  tout  ensemble,  are  those 
of  the  London  man.  In  the  first,  there 
is  more  attention  to  fashion  than  is 
usual  amongst  the  busy  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  then 
Audley  Egerton  had  always  been 
something  more  than  a  mere  busy 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  always  been  a  person  of  mark 
in  the  best  society,  and  one  secret  of 
his  success  in  life  has  been  his  high 
reputation  as  '  a  gentleman.' 

As  he  now  bends  over  the  journals, 
there  is  an  air  of  distinction  in  the 


turn  of  the  well-shaped  head,  with 
the  dark- brown  hair— -dark  in  spite  of 
a  reddish  tinge— cat  close  behind,  and 
worn  away  a  little  towards  the  crown, 
so  as  to  give  additional  height  to  a 
commanding  forehead.  His  profile  is 
very  handsome,  and  of  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  imposes  on  men  if  it 
pleases  women ;  and  is  therefore,  un- 
like that  of  your  mere  pretty  fellows, 
a  positive  advantage  in  public  life.  It 
is  a  profile  with  large  features  clearly 
cut,  masculine,  and  somewhat  severe. 
The  expression  of  his  face  Is  not  open, 
like  the  Squire's ;  nor  has  it  the  cold 
closeness  which  accompanies  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  young  Leslie's; 
but  it  is  reserved  and  dignified,  and 
significant  of  self-control,  as  should 
be  the  physiognomy  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  think  before  he  speaks. 
When  you  look  at  him,  you  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  not  a 
florid  orator  nor  a  smart  debater— he 
is  a  "  weighty  speaker."  He  is  fairly 
read,  but  without  any  great  range 
either  of  ornamental  scholarship  or 
constitutional  lore.  He  has  not  much 
humour ;  but  he  has  that  kind  of  wit 
which  is  essential  to  grave  and  serious 
irony.  He  has  not  much  imagination, 
nor  remarkable  subtlety  in  reasoning ; 
but  if  he  does  not  dazzle,  he  does  not 
bore:  he  is  too  much  the  man  of  the 
world  for  that.  Ho  is  considered  to 
have  sound  sense  and  accurate  judg- 
ment. Withal,  as  he  now  lays  aside 
the  journals,  and  his  face  relaxes  its 
austerer  lines,  you  will  not  be  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  he  is  a  man  who  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  beloved  bv 
women,  and  still  to  exercise  much 
influence  in  drawing- rooms  and  bou- 
doirs. At  least  no  one  was  surprised 
when  the  great  heiress  Clementina 
Leslie,  kinswoman  and  ward  to  Lord 
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Lansmere— a  young  lady  who  hail  mons.     He  was   then  at  the  most 

refused  three  carta  and  the  heir-appa-  atfvtMUSOH  Btartinr-pdfeit  for  iho 

rent  to  a  dukedom— was  declared  by  career  of  ambition.    His  words  ou  tLtc 

her  dearest  friends  to  be  dying  of  lovo  state  of  the  country  took  importance 

for  Audley  Egerton.     It  had  been  tho  from  his  stake  in  it.   His  talents  found 

natural  wish  of  the  Lansmcrca  that  accessories  in  the  opulence  of  Gros- 

thia    lady  should  marry  their  son,  ve nor  Square,  the  dignity  of  aprincely 

Lord  L'Estrange.    But  that  young  uetablisLmt'iit,  tl:e  respectability  of  one 

gentleman,  whose  opinions  on  matri-  firmly  settled  in  life,  the  reputation  of 

mony  partook  of  the  eccentricity  of  a  fortune  in  reality  very  large,  and 

his  general  character,  could  never  be  which  was  magnified  liy  "popular  re- 

indoced  to  propose,  and  bad,  accord-  port  into  the  revenues  of  a  Oceans. 

ing  to  the  on-dito  of  town,  been  the  Andley  Egerton  succeeded  in  Parlia- 

Krlncipal  party  to  make  up  the  match  ment  beyond  the  early  expectations 
etween  Clementina  and  bis  friend  formed  of  him.  lln  took,  at  first,  that 
Audley  ;  for  the  match  required  mak-  station  in  the  House  which  it  requires 
ing-cp,  despite  the  predilections  of  the  tact  to  establish,  and  great  knowledge 
young  heiress.  Mr  Egerton  had  had  of  the  world  to  free  from  the  charge 
scruples  of  delicacy.  He  avowed,  for  of  impracticability  and  crotchet,  bnt 
tbefirst time,thatlii3fortnnewasmuch  which,  once  established,  is  pecoliarly 
less  than  had  been  generally  supposed,  imposing  from  the  rarity  of  its  inile- 
and  he  did  not  tike  the  idea  of  owing  pendence  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  station 
all  to  a  wife,  however  mnch  he  might  of  the  moderate  man  who  belongs 
esteem  and  admire  her.  L'Estrange  sufficiently  to  a  party  to  obtain  its 
was  with  his  regiment  abroad  during  support,  but  is  yet  sufficiently  dis- 
the  existence  of  these  scruples;  bn'.  engaged  from  a  party  to  make  his 
by  letters  to  his  father,  and  to  bis  vote  and  word,  ou  certain  questions, 
cousin  Clementina,  he  contrived  to  matter  of  anxiety  iiud  speculation, 
open  and  conclude  negotiations,  while  l'rol'cstin;:  TuryiMti,  (the  word  Con- 
lie  argued  away  Mr  Egerton's  objec-  servative,  which  wonld  have  suited 
tions  ;  and,  before  the  year  in  which  him  belter,  was  not  then  known,)  he 
Andley  was  returned  for  Lansmere  separated  himself  from  the  country 
had  expired,  he  received  the  hand  of  party, ami  always  avowed  great  respect 
the  great  heiress.  The  settlement  of  for  tfic  opinions  of  the  lanre  tonus.  The 
her  fortune,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  epithet  given  to  the  views  of  Audley 
funds,  had  been  unusually  advui-  Egerton  was  "  enlightened."  Never 
tagcous  to  the  husband  ;  for  though  too  mil  eh  in  advance  of  the  passion 
the  capital  was  tied  up  so  long  as  both  of  the  day.  yet  never  behind  its  movc- 
Biii'vived — for  the  benefit  of  any  chil-  moot,  he  had  that  shrewd  calculation 
dren  they  might  have — yet.  In  the  of  odds  which  a  consummate  mastery 
event  of  one  of  the  parties  dying  of  the  world  sometimes  bestows  upon 
without  issue  by  the  marriage,  tbe  politicians— perceived  tiie  chances  for 
whole  passed  without  limitation  to  the  and  against  a  certain  question  being 
survivor.  In  not  only  assenting  to,  carried  within  a  certain  lime,  and 
but  proposing  this  clause,  Miss  Leslie,  nicked  the  question  between  wind  aud 
if  she  showed  a  generons  trust  in  Mr  water.  He  was  so  good  a  barometer 
Egerton,  inflicted  no  positive  wrong  of  that  changeful  weather  called 
on  her  relations;  for  she  had  none  Public  OpiotH  thai  ba  might  have  had 
sufficiently  near  to  her  to  warrant  a  hand  in  the  Times  newspaper.  He 
their  claim  to  the  succession.  Her  soon  quarrelled,  and  purposely,  with 
nearest  kinsman,  and  therefore  her  his  Lansmere  constituents — nor  bad 
natural  heir,  was  Harley  L'Estrange;  ho  ever  revisited  that  borough,  per- 
and  if  he  was  contented,  no  one  bad  haps  because  it  was  associated  with 
a  right  to  complain.  The  tie  of  bkMd  unpleasant  reminiscences  in  tho  shape 
between  herself  and  the  Leslies  of  of  the  Squire's  epiotolmy  trimmer,  and 
Rood  Hall  was,  as  we  shall  see  pre-  in  that  of  his  own  effigies  which  his 
gently,  extremely  distant.  agricultural  constituents  had  burned 
It  "was  not  till  after  his  marriage  in  the  corn-market.    But  the  speeches 
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greatest  of  our  commercial  towns, 
which  at  the  next  general  election 
honoured  him  with  its  representation. 
In  those  days,  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
great  commercial  towns  chose  men  of 
high  mark  for  their  members ;  and  a 
proud  station  it  was  for  him  who  was 
delegated  to  speak  the  voice  of  the 
princely  merchants  of  England. 

Mrs  Egerton  survived  her  marriage 
but  a  few  years ;  she  left  no  children; 
two  had  been  born,  but  died  in  their 
first  infancy.  The  property  of  the 
wife,  thcrofore,  passed  without  control 
or  limit  to  the  husband. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
grief  of  the  widower,  he  disdained  to 
betray  it  to  the  world.  Indeed,  Aud- 
ley  Egerton  was  a  man  who  had  early 
taught  himself  to  conceal  emotion. 
He  buried  himself  in  the  country,  none 
knew  where,  for  some  months :  when 
he  returned,  there  was  a  deep  wrinkle 
on  his  brow;  but  no  change  in  his 
habits  and  avocations,  except  that, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  accepted  office, 
and  thus  became  more  busy  than  ever. 

Mr  Egerton  had  always  been  lavish 
and  magnificent  in  money  matters. 
A  rich  man  in  public  life  has  many 
claims  on  his  fortune,  and  no  one 
yielded  to  those  claims  with  an  air 
so  regal  as  Audley  Egerton.  But 
amongst  his  many  liberal  actions, 
there  was  none  which  seemed  more 
worthy  of  panegyric,  than  the  gene- 
rous favour  he  extended  to  the  son  of 
his  wife's  poor  and  distant  kinsfolks, 
the  Leslies  of  Rood  Hall. 

Some  four  generations  back,  there 
had  lived  a  certain  Squire  Leslie,  a 
man  of  large  acres  and  active  mind. 
He  had  cause  to  be  displeased  with 
his  elder  son,  and  though  he  did  not 
disinherit  him,  he  left  half  his  pro- 
perty to  a  younger. 

The  younger  had  capacity  and  spirit, 
which  justified  the  paternal  provision. 
He  increased  his  fortune  ;  lifted  him- 
self into  notice  and  consideration,  by 
public  services  and  a  noble  alliance. 
His  descendants  followed  his  example, 
and  took  rank  among  the  first  com- 
moners in  England,  till  the  last  male, 
dying,  left  his  sole  heiress  and  repre- 
sentative in  one  daughter,  Clementina, 
afterwards  married  to  Mr  Egerton. 

Meanwhile  the  elder  son  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  squire  had  muddled  and 
sotted  away  much  of  his  share  in  the 
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Leslie  property;  and,  by  low  habitt 
and  mean  society,  lowered  in  repute 
his  representation  of  the  name. 

His  successors  imitated  him,  till 
nothing  was  left  to  Randal's  father, 
Mr  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie,  but  the 
decayed  house  which  was  what  the 
Germans  call  the  stamm  scklo*$%  or 
ustem  hall"  of  the  race,  and  the 
wretched  lands  immediately  aronnd  it. 

Still,  though  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  family 
had  ceased,  the  younger  had  always 
felt  a  respect  for  the  elder,  as  the 
head  of  the  house.  And  it  was 
supposed  that,  on  her  deathbed,  Mrs 
Egerton  had  recommended  her  im- 
poverished namesakes  and  kindred  to 
the  care  of  her  husband.  For,  when  ho 
returned  to  town  after  Mrs  Egerton's 
death,  Andley  had  sent  to  Mr  Maun- 
der Slugge  Leslie  the  sum  of  £5000, 
which  he  said  his  wife,  leaving  no 
written  will,  had  orally  bequeathed  as 
a  legacy  to  that  gentleman ;  and  he 
requested  permission  to  charge  himself 
with  the  education  of  the  eldest  son. 

Mr  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie  might 
have  done  great  things  for  his  little 
property  with  those  £5000,  or  evenj 
(kept  in  the  three-per-cents)  the 
interest  would  have  afforded  a  mate- 
rial addition  to  his  comforts.  Bat  a 
neighbouring  solicitor  having  caught 
scent  of  the  legacy,  hunted  it  down 
into  his  own  hands,  on  pretence  of 
having  found  a  capital  investment  in 
a  canal.  And  when  the  solicitor  had 
got  possession  of  the  £5000,  he  went 
off  with  them  to  America. 

Meanwhile  Randal,  placed  by  Mr 
Egerton  at  an  excellent  preparatory 
school,  at  first  gave  no  signs  of  in- 
dustry or  talent ;  but  just  before  he 
left  it,  there  came  to  the  school,  as 
classical  tutor,  an  ambitious  yonng 
Oxford  man ;  and  his  zeal,  for  he  was 
a  capital  teacher,  produced  a  great 
effect  generally  on  the  pupils,  and 
especially  on  Randal  Leslie.  He 
talked  to  them  much  in  private  on 
the  advantages  of  learning,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  exhibited  those 
advantages  in  his  own  person ;  for, 
having  edited  a  Greek  play  with  much 
subtle  scholarship,  his  college,  which 
some  slight  irregularities  of  his  had 
displeased,  recalled  him  to  its  vener- 
able bosom  by  the  presentation  of  a 
fellowship.    After  this  he  took  orders. 
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became  a  college  tutor,  distinguished  grandfather  had  actually  married  n 
himself  yet  more  by  a  treatise  on  Misa  Hazeldean,  (the  highest  worldly 
the  Greek  accent,  got  a  capital  living,  connection  that  branch  of  the  family 
and  was  considered  on  the  high  rond  bad  formed  since  the  great  split  I  have 
to  a  bishopric.  This  young  man,  commemorated.)  Bat  Audley  Eger- 
then,  commnnicated  to  'Randal  the  ton  never  appeared  aware  of  that  fact. 
thirst  for  knowledge;  and  when  the  As  he  was  not  himself  descended  from 
boy  went  afterwards  to  Eton,  he  ap-  the  Hazeldeans,  he  never  troubled 
plied  with  such  earnestness  and  re-  himself  about  their  genealogy ;  and 
solve  that  his  fame  so.m  reached  the  he  took  care  to  impress  it  upon  the 
ears  of  Audley  ;  andihat  person,  who  Leslies  that  his  generosity  on  their 
bad  the  sympathy  for  talent,  and  yet  behalf  wm  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
more  for  purpose,  which  often  charac-  respect  fur  his  wife's  memory  and 
tcriaes  ambitions  men,  went  to  Eton  kindred.  Still  the  Squire  had  felt  as 
to  see  him.  From  that  time,  Audley  if  Ids  "  distant  brother''  implied  a  re- 
evinced  great  and  almost  fatherly  hiiko  on  his  own  neglect  of  these  poor 
interest  in  the  brilliant  Etonian ;  and  Leslies,  by  the  liberality  Audley  eviu- 
Randal  always  spent  with  him  some  ced  towards  them  ;  and  this  bad  made 
days  in  each  vacation.  him  doobly  sore  when  the  name  of 
I  have  said  that  Egorlon's  conduct,  Randal  Leslie  was  mentioned.  But 
•  with  respect  to  this  boy,  was  more  the  fact  really  was,  that  the  Leslies  of 
praiseworthy  than  most  of  those  gene-  ltood  had  so  shrunk  out  of  all  notice 
ron3  actions  for  which  ho  was  re-  that  the  BgnlN  had  ;i dually  forgotten 
nowned,  since  to  this- the  world  gave  their  existi'iiee,  until  Randal  became 
no  applause.  What*  man  does  within  thus  indebted  to  Id*  brother;  and  then 
the  range  of  bis  family  connections,  he  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  that  any  one 
does  not  carry  with  it  that  trial  which  save  himself,  the  head  of  the  Hazel- 
invests  a  munificence  exhibited  on  deans,  should  lend  a  helping  band  to 
pnblic  occasions.  Either  people  care  the  grandson  of  a  Hazeldean. 
nothing  about  it,  or  tacitly  suppose  But  having  thus, somewhat  too  tedi- 
it  to  be  but  his  duty.  It  was  true,  OU^npWMAttofOtftioD  of  Audley 
too,  as  the  Squire  hall  observed,  that  Eeerton,  whether  in  the  world  or  in 
Randal  Leslie  was  even  less  distantly  relation  to  his  young  protege,  I  may 
related  to  tbn  Ha/.eldcaus  than  now  permit  him  to  receive  and  to  read 
to   Mrs    Egerton,    since     Randal's  his  letters. 


Mr  Egerton  glanced  over  the  pile  stating  that  Caroline  or  Matilda  Jjiis 
of  letters  placed  beside  him,  and  first  seen  the  public  man's  portrait  at  the 
be  tore  up  some,  scarcely  read,  and  Exhibition,  and  that  a  heart  sensible 
threw  them  into  the  waste-basket,  to  its  attractions  may  be  found  at 
Public  men  have  such  odd  out-of-thc-  No.  —  I'iec.idillv  |  letters  from  beg- 
way  letters  that  their  waste-baskets  gars,  impo-tors,  uii'iiomaniacs,  specu- 
areneverempty:  letters  from  amateur  lators,  jobbers  — all  food  for  the 
financiers  proposing  new  ways  to  pay  waste-basket. 

off  the  National  Debt ;  letters  from  From  the  correspondence  tlios  wiu- 

America,  (never  free  !)  asking  for  au-  sowed,  Mr    Egerton    first    selected 

tographs  ;  letters  from  fond  mothers  those  on  business,  which  ho  put  me- 

in    country   villages,    recommending  thodically   together  in  one  division 

some   miracle   of  a  sou  for  a   place  of  his   pocket-book ;     and   secondly, 

in  the  king's  service ;    letters  from  those  of  a  private  nature,  which  he 

freethinkers   in  reproof  of  bigotry;  as  carefully  put  into  another.     Of 

letters  from  bigots  in  reproof  of  free-  these  last  there  were  bat  three — one 

thinking;      letters      signed      Brutus  from  his   steward,  one  from  llarley 

Redivivus,  containing  the  agreeable  1,'F.stru.nge,  one  from  Randal  Leslie, 

information   that    tho  writer  has  a  It  was  his    custom   to    answer  his 

dagger  for  tyrants,    if  the    Danish  correspondence  at  his  office ;  and  to 

claims   are   not   forthwith,   adjusted;  bis  office,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 

letters  signed  Matilda  or  Caroline,  he  slowly  took  bis  way.      Many  a 
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passenger  turned  back  to  look  again 
at  the  firm  figure,  which,  despite  the 
hot  summer  day,  was  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat ;  and  the  black  frock-coat 
thus  worn,  well  became  the  erect  air, 
and  the  deep  fall  chest  of  the  hand- 
some senator.  When  he  entered  Par- 
liament Street,  Audley  Egerton  was 
joined  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  also 
on  his  way  to  the  cares  of  office. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the 
last  debate,  this  gentleman  said — 

44  By  the  way,  can  you  dine  with 
me  next  Saturday,  to  meet  Lansmere? 
He  comes  np  to  town  to  vote  for  us 
on  Monday." 

44 1  had  asked  some  people  to  dino 
with  me,"  answered  Egerton,  4t  but 
I  will  put  them  off.  I  see  Lord 
Lansmere  too  seldom,  to  miss  any 
occasion  to  meet  a  man  whom  I 
respect  so  much." 

14  So  seldom !  True,  he  is  very 
little  in  town ;  but  why  don't  you  go 
and  see  him  in  the  country?  Good 
shooting  —  pleasant  old-fashioned 
house." 

44  My  dear  Westbonrno,  his  house 
is 4  nimium  vicina  Cremona]  close  to  a 
borough  in  which  I  have  been  burned 
in  effigy." 

44  Ha — ha — yes — I  remember  you 
first  came  into  Parliament  for  that 
snug  little  place ;  but  Lansmere  him- 
self never  found  fault  with  your 
votes,  did  he  ?  " 

44  He  behaved  very  handsomely, 
and  said  he  had  not  presumed  to 
consider  me  his  mouthpiece;  and 
then,  too,  I  am  so  intimate  with 
L'Estrangc." 

44  Is  that  queer  fellow  ever  com- 
ing back  to  England  ?  " 

"  He  comes,  generally  every  year, 
for  a  few  days,  just  to  see  his  father 
and  mother,  and  then  goes  back  to 
the  Continent." 

44 1  never  meet  him." 

44  He  comes  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, when  you,  of  course,  are  not  in 
town,  and  it  is  in  town  that  the 
Lansmeres  meet  him." 

44  Why  does  not  ho  go  to  them  ?  " 

44  A  man  in  England  but  once  a 
year,  and  for  a  few  days,  has  so  much 
to  do  in  London,  I  suppose." 

44  Is  he  as  amusing  as  ever  ?  " 

Egerton  nodded. 

44  So  distinguished  as  he  might  be !" 
continued  Lord  Westboume. 
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44  So  distinguished  as  Tie  is  !n  said 
Egerton  formally; 44  an  officer  selected 
for  praise,  even  in  such  fields  as 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo ;  a  scholar, 
too,  of  the  finest  taste;  and  as  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  matchless  1 n 

44 1  like  to  hear  one  man  praise 
another  so  warmly  in  these  ill-natured 
days,"  answered  Lord  Westboume. 
44  But  still,  though  L'Estrange  Is 
doubtless  all  you  say,  dont  yon 
think  he  rather  wastes  his  life — living 
abroad?" 

44  And  trying  to  be  happy,  West- 
bourne  ?  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  we 
who  waste  our  lives  t  But  I  can't 
stay  to  hear  your  answer.  Here  we 
are  at  the  door  of  my  prison.9* 

44 On  Saturday,  then?" 

44  On  Saturday.    Good  day." 

For  the  next  hour,  or  more,  Mr 
Egerton  was  engaged  on  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  He  then  snatched  an 
interval  of  leisure,  (while  awaiting  a 
report,  which  he  had  instructed  a 
clerk  to  make  him,)  in  order  to  reply 
to  his  letters.  Those  on  public  busi- 
ness were  soon  despatched;  and 
throwing  his  replies  aside,  to  be 
sealed  by  a  subordinate  hand,  he 
drew  out  the  letters  which  he  had 
put  apart  as  private. 

He  attended  first  to  that  of  his 
steward :  the  steward's  letter  was 
long,  the  reply  was  contained  in  three 
lines.  Pitt  himself  was  scarcely 
more  negligent  of  his  private  inter- 
ests and  concerns  than  Audley  Eger- 
ton— yet,  withal,  Audley  Egerton  was 
said  by  his  enemies  to  be  an  egotist. 

The  next  letter  he  wrote  was  to 
Randal,  and  that,  though  longer,  was 
far  from  prolix :  it  ran  thus — 

44  Dear  Mr  Leslie,— I  appreciate 
your  delicacy  in  consulting  me, 
whether  you  should  accept  Frank 
Hazeldean's  invitation  to  call  at  the 
Hall.  Since  you  are  asked,  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  it.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  you  appeared  to  force  yourself 
there ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  think  a  young  man  who  has 
his  own  way  to  make  in  life  had 
better  avoid  all  intimacy  with  those 
of  his  own  ago  who  have  no  kindred 
objects  nor  congenial  pursuits. 

44  As  soon  as  this  visit  is  paid,  I 
wish  you  to  come  to  London.  The 
report  I  receive  of  your  progroas  at 
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iders  it  unnecessary,  in  my     and  feeling  I    How  can  yon  expect 
uld    " " —     •'    "  " 


there.  If  your  father  has  no  objec- 
tion, I  propose  that  you  should  go  to 
Oxford  at  the  ensuing  term.  Mean- 
while, 1  have  engaged  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  fellow  of  Baliol,  to  read 


that  a  steady  personage  in  practical 
life,  whose  mornings  are  spent  in 
Downing  Street,  and  whose  nights 
are  consumed  in  watching  Govern- 
ment bills  through  a  committee,  can 
write  in  the  same  style 


with  you;  he  is  of  opinion,  judging     dreamer  amidst  the  pines  of  Ravenna 
only  by  your  high  repute  at  Eton,     or  on  the  bunks  of  Como. 


that  yon  may  ;it  once  obtain  a  scholar- 
ship in  that  college.  If  you  do  so,  I 
shall  look  upon  your  career  in  life  as 
assured. 

"Tour  affectionate  friend,  and 
sincere  well-  wisher, 

A.E." 

The  reader  will  remark  that,  in 
this  letter,  there  is  a  certain  tone  of 
formality.  Mr  Egerton  does  not  call 
his  protegi"  dear  Randal,"  as  would 
seem  natural,  but  coldly  and  stiffly, 
"  Dear  Mr  Leslie."  He  hints,  also, 
that  the  boy  has  his  own  way  to 
make  in  life.  Is  this  meant  to  guard 
against  too  sanguine  notions  of  in- 
heritance, which  his  generosity  may 
have  excited  ? 

The  letter  to  Lord  L'Estrange 
was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the 
others.  It  was  long,  and  full  of  such 
little  scraps  of  news  and  gosdip  as  may 
interest  friends  in  a  foreign  land  ;  it 

was  written  gaily,  and  as  with  a  wish  And,  indeed,  there  was  something  at 
to  cheer  his  friend;  you  could  see  that  getlier  in  the  appearance  and  bearing 
it  was  a  reply  to  a  melancholy  letter;  of  the  Mayor  which  savoured  of  rcsi- 
and  in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  deuce  in  t  ho  Great  Republic.  He  was 
there  was  an  affection,  even  to  ten-  a  very  handsome  man,  but  with  a 
derness,  of  which  those  who  most  look  sharp  and  doadfttmBg — the  look 
liked  Audley  Kgerton  would  have  of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a  straw 
scarcely  supposed  him  capable.  Yet,  for  president  or  monarch,  and  who 
notwithstanding,  there  was  a  kind  of  enjoyed  the  liberty  to  speak  his  mind, 
constraint  in  the  letter,  which   per-     and  "  wallop  his  own  nigger  1 " 


Andley  had  just  finished  this  epis- 
tle, such  as  it  was,  when  the  attend- 
ant in  waiting  aunonnccd  the  arrival 
of  a  deputation  from  a  provincial 
trading  town,  the  members  of  which 
deputation  he  had  appointed  to  meet 
at  two  o'clock.  There  was  no  office 
in  London  at  which  deputations  were 
kept  waiting  less  than  at  that  over 
which  Mr  Egerton  presided. 

The  deputation  entered  —  some 
score  or  so  of  middle-aged,  com- 
fortable-looking persons,  who  never- 
theless had  their  grievance  —  and 
considered  their  own  interests,  and 
those  of  the  country,  menaced  by  a 
certain  clause  in  a  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr  Egerton. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  was  the 
chief  spokesman,  and  he  spoke  well — 
bat  in  a  style  to  which  the  dignified 
official  was  not  accustomed.  It  was 
a  slap-dash  style  —  unceremonious, 


haps  only  the  fine  tact  of  ) 
would  detect.  It  had  not  tbntufti/irfon, 
that  hearty  self-outpouring,  which 
you  might  expect  would  characterise 
the  letters  of  two  such  friends,  who 
had  been  boys  at  school  together,  and 
which  did  breathe  indeed  in  ail  the 
abrupt  rambling  sentences  of  his  cor- 
respondent, lint  where  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  constraint?  Egerton  is 
off-hand  enough  where  his  pen  runs 


His  fellow -burgh  era  evidently  re- 
garded him  with  great  respect;  and 
Mr  Egerton  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive  that  Mr  Mayor  must  be  a 
rich  man,  as  well  as  an  eloquent  one, 
to  have  overcome  those  impressions 
of  soreness  or  jealousy  which  his  tone 
was  calculated  to  create  in  the  self- 
love  of  his  equals. 

Sir  Egerton  was  far  too  wise  to  be 
$ily  offended  by  mere  manner;  and, 


glibly  through  paragraphs  (li.U  relate  though  he  stared  somewhat  haughti- 

to  others;  it  is  simply  that  he  says  ly  when  he  found  his  observations 

nothing  about  himself— that  he  avoids  actually    pooh-poohed,    he   was    not 

all  reference  to  the   inner  world  of  above  "being  convinced.    There  was 

sentiment  and  feeling.     Rut  perhaps,  mnch  sense  and  much  justice  in  Mr 

after  all,  the  man  has  no  sentiment  Mayors  arguments,  and  the  statesman 
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civilly  promised  to  take  them  into  full 
consideration. 

He  then  bowed  out  the  deputation ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  door  closed 
before  it  opened  again,  and  Mr  Mayor 
presented  himself  alone,  saying  aloud 
to  his  companions  in  the  passage,  "  I 
forgot  something  I  had  to  say  to  Mr 
Egerton ;  wait  below  for  me." 

"  Well,  Mr  Mayor,"  said  Audley, 
pointing  to  a  seat,  "  what  else  would 
you  suggest?" 

The  Mayor  looked  round  to  see 
that  the  door  was  closed  ;  and  then, 
drawing  his  chair  close  to  Mr  Egcr- 
ton's,  laid  his  forefinger  on  that  gen- 
tleman's arm,  and  said,  "  I  think  I 
speak  to  a  man  of  the  world,  sir." 

Mr  Egerton  bowed,  and  made  no  re- 
ply by  word,  but  he  gently  removed  his 
arm  from  the  touch  of  the  forefinger. 

Mr  Mayor. — "  You  observe,  sir, 
that  I  did  not  ask  the  members  whom 
we  return  to  Parliament  to  accompany 
us.  Do  better  without  'em.  You 
know  they  are  both  in  Opposition — 
out-and-outers." 

Mr  Egerton. — "  It  is  a  misfortune 
which  the  Government  cannot  remem- 
ber, when  the  question  is  whether  the 
trade  of  the  town  itself  is  to  be  served 
or  injured." 

.. :j&*>  Mayor. — "  Well,  I  guess  you 
speak  handsome,  sir.  But  you'd  be 
glad  to  have  two  members  to  support 
Ministers  after  the  next  election." 

Mr  Egerton,  smiling. — "  Unques- 
tionably, Mr  Mayor." 

Mr  Mayor. — "  And  I  can  do  it, 
Mr  Egerton.  I  may  say  I  have  the 
town  in  my  pocket;  eo  I  ought,  I 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it. 
Now,  you  see,  Mr  Egerton,  I  have 
passed  a  part  of  my  life  in  a  land  of 
liberty — the  United  States  —  and  I 
come  to  the  point  when  I  speak  to  a 
man  of  the  world.  I'm  a  man  of  the 
world  myself,  sir.  And  if  so  be  the 
Government  will  do  something  for  mo, 
why,  I'll  do  something  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  votes  for  a  free  and 
independent  town  like  ours — that's 
something,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mr  Egerton,  taken  by  surprise.— ■ 
"Really,  I—" 

Mr  Mayor,  advancing  his  chair 
still  nearer,  and  interrupting  the 
official. — "  Xo  nonsense,  you  see,  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  fact  is 
that  I've  taken  it  into  my  head  that 
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I  should  like  to  be  knighted.  Yon 
may  well  look  surprised,  Mr  Egerton 
— trumpery  thing  enough,  I  dare  say; 
still,  every  man  has  hit  weakness, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  Sir  Richard. 
Well,  if  you  can  get  me  made  Sir 
Richard,  you  may  just  name  your  two 
members  for  the  next  election — that 
is,  if  they  belong  to  your  own  set,  en- 
lightened men,  up  to  the  times.  That's 
speaking  fair  and  manful,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mb  Egerton,  drawing  himself  np. 
— u  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  yon 
should  select  me,  sir,  for  this  very 
extraordinary  proposition." 

Mr  Mayor,  nodding  good-humour- 
edly. — u  Whv,  you  sec,  I  don't  go  all 
along  with  the  Government:  you'ro 
the  best  of  the  bunch.  And  maybe 
you'd  like  to  strengthen  your  own 
party.  This  is  quite  between  yon  and 
me,  yon  understand ;  hononr'sajewel  1" 

Mr  Egerton,  with  great  gravity.— 
"  Sir,  I  am  obliged  bv  your  good  opin- 
ion ;  but  I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
in  all  the  great  questions  that  anect 
the  government  of  the  country,  and — " 

Mb  Mayor,  interrupting  him. — 
"  Ah,  of  course,  you  must  say  so ; 
very  right.  But  I  guess  things  would 
go  differently  if  you  were  Prime 
Minister.  However,  I  have  another 
reason  for  speaking  to  yon  about  my 
little  job.  You  see  you  were  member 
for  Lan8mere  once,  and  I  think  yoa 
came  in  but  by  two  majority,  eh  ?  " 

Mr  Egerton. — UI  know  nothing 
of  the  particulars  of  that  election ;  I 
was  not  present." 

Mr  Mayor. — "  No ;  but,  luckily 
for  you,  two  relatives  of  mine  were, 
and  they  voted  for  you.  Two  votes, 
and  you  came  in  by  two!  Since  then, 
you  have  got  into  very  snug  quarters 
here,  and  I  think  we  have  a  claim 
on  yon — " 

Mr  Egerton. — "  Sir,  I  acknow- 
ledge no  such  claim ;  I  was  and  am  a 
stranger  to  Lansmere  ;  and,  if  tho 
electors  did  me  the  honour  to  return 
me  to  Parliament,  it  was  in  compli- 
ment rather  to— " 

Mr  Mayor,  again  interrupting  the 
official. — "  Rather  to  Lord  Lansmere, 
you  were  goiug  to  say;  unconsti- 
tutional doctrine  that,  I  fancy.  Peer 
of  the  realm.  But,  never  mind,  I 
know  the  world ;  and  I'd  ask  Lord 
Lansmere  to  do  my  affair  for  me,  only 
I  hear  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer." 
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Mr  Egerton,  in  great  disgust,  and  tion  of  Major,  may  well  hope  to  be 

settling  liis  papers  before  him. — "Sir,  knighted  on   some  fitting  occasion, 

it  is  not  in  my  department  to  recom-  Bat  that  you  most  not  talk  about  the 

mend  to  his  Majesty  candidates  for  knighthood  just  at  present,  and  must 

the  bononr  of  knighthood,  and  it  is  confine  yourself  to  converting  the  nn- 

still  less  in  my  department  to  make  fortunate  political    opinions    of   the 

bargains  for  scats  in  Parliament."  town." 

Ma  Mayor.— "Oh,  if  that's  the  Mr  Mayor.— "  Well,  I  guess  that 

ease,  you'll  excuse  me ;  I  don't  know  chap  there  would  want  10  do  toe  I 

mnch  of  the  etiquette  in  thesis  mat-  Not  quite    so    green,  Mr    Egerton. 

tore.     But  I  thought  that,  if  I   pat  Perhaps  I'd  better  go  at  onco  to  the 

two   Seats   in  your   hands,  for  your  fountain-head,     lion   d'ye  think  the 

own  friends,  yon  might  contrive  to  Premier  would  take  it  ?  " 

tako  the  affair  into  yonr  department,  Mr  Ec.erton,  the  indignation  prc- 

whatever  it  was.     Bnt,  since  you  say  ponderating  over  the  amusement. — 

you  agree  with  your  colleagues,  per-  "  Probably  just  as  I  am  abont  to  do." 

haps   it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Mr  Egerton    rang  the  bell;    the 

Now,  you  must  not  suppose  I  want  attendant  appeared. 

to  sell  the  town,  and  that  1  can  change  "  Show  Mr  Mayor  the  way  out," 

and  chop  my  politics  for  my  own  pur-  said  the  Minister, 

pose.     No  such  thing  I     I  don't  like  The  Mayor  turned  round  sharply, 

the  silting  members  ;  Pm  all  for  pro-  and  his  face  was  purple.     He  walked 

grossing,  but  they  go  too  much  a-head  straight  to  the   door;  but,   suffering 

for  me;  and,  since  the  Government  the  attendaut  to  precede  him  along 

is  disposed  to  move  a  little,  why  I'd  the  corridor,  he  came   back  with    a 

as  lief  support  them  as  not.     But,  in  rapid  stride,  and,  clenching  his  hands, 

common  gratitude,  you  see,  (added  and,  with  a  voice  thick  with  passion, 

the  Mayor,  coaxiugly,)  I  ought  to  be  cried,    "Some   day   or   other  I   will 

knighted  1     I  can  keep  up  the  dignity,  make  you  smart  for  this,  as  sure  as 

and  do  credit  to  his  Majesty."  my  name's  Dick  Avenell" 

Mr  Egerton,  without  looking  up  "Avcnel!"  repeated  Egerton,  re- 
frain   his  papers.— "  I  can  only  refer  coiling,  "Avenel!" 
you,  air,  to  the  proper  quarter."  But  the  Mayor  was  gone. 

Mr  Mayor,  impatiently.—"  Proper  Audley  fell  into  n  deep  and  musing 
quarter  !  Well,  since  there  is  so  reverie  which  HCand  gloomy,  and 
much  humbug  in  this  old  conntryof  lasted  till  the  attendant  announced 
ours,  (Inn  one  must  go  through  all  that  the  horses  were  at  the  door. 
the  forma  and  get  at  the  Job  regularly,  He  then  looked  up,  still  abstract- 
just  tell  me  whom  I  ought  to  go  to.  cdly,  and  saw  his  letter  to  Harley 
Mn  Egerton,  beglnuing  to  be  L'Estrangc  open  on  the  table.  I  lis 
amused  as.  well  as  indignant.—"  If  drew  it  towards  him,  and  wrote,  "  A 
you  want  a  kmVhthood,  Mr  Mayor,  man  has  just  left  me,  Who  calls  himself 
you  must  ask  the  Prime  Minister ;  if  Aren — "  in  the  middle  of  the  name 
yon  want  to  give  the  Government  his  pen  stopped.  "  No,  no,"  mnt- 
informaiion  relative  to  seat*  in  I'nrlia-  tcred  the  writer,  "  what  folly  to  iv- 
ment,  you  must  introduce  yourself  to  open  the  old  wounds  there,"  and  ho 

Mr the  Secretary  of  the  Trca-  carefully  erased  the  words. 

snry."  Andley  Egerton  did  not.  ride  in  the 

Mn  Mayor.—"  And  if  I  go  to  the  Park  that  day,  as  was  his  wont,  but 

last  chap,  what  do  you  think  he'll  say  V"  dismissed    his    groom  ;    and,   turning 

Mr  Egerton,  the  amusement  pro-  his  horse's  head  inwards  Westminster 

ponderating  over  the  indignation. —  Hridge,  took  his  solitary  way  into  tin: 

"  He  will  say,  I  suppose,  that  yon  country.     He  rode  at  TirsI  slowly,  as 

must  not  put  the  tiling  in  the  light  In  if  in  I  bought ;  then  fa-t,  as  if  trying 

which  you  have  put  It  to  mc;  that  the  to   escape   from    thought.      He   wa* 

Government  will  be  very  proud  to  later  than  usual  at  the  House  that 

have  the  confidence  of  yourself  and  evening,  and    he    looked    pale    and 

your  brother  electors  ;    and   that  a  fatigued.    But  tic  had  to  speak,  and 

gentleman  like  you,  in  the  proud  po*i-  he  spoke  well. 
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THE   RISE,    POWER,   AND   POLITICS  OF  PBU88IA. 


If  there  Is  such  a  thing  in  diplomacy 
as  a  natural  ally,  Prussia  is  the  natural 
ally  of  England.  Each  possesses 
exactly  what  the  other  wants — the 
power  of  Prussia  consisting  in  an 
immense  army,  the  power  of  England 
in  an  unrivalled  fleet :  for  though  the 
British  troop3  have  shown  themselves 
at  least  equal  to  any  troops  in  the 
world,  the  genius  of  the  nation  looks 
chiefly  to  naval  pre-eminence;  and 
though,  in  the  course  of  time,  Prussia 
may  be  in  possession  of  naval  honours, 
nothingcan  be  clearer  than  that  its  pre- 
sent strength  depends  on  its  soldiery. 

The  close  alliance  of  England  with 
Prussia  is  now  a  century  old.  We 
And  the  great  Lord  Chatham  taking 
the  most  open  interest  in  the  succes- 
ses of  Frederick  II.,  and  establishing 
the  principle  that  the  independence  of 
Prussia  is  essential  to  the  balance  of 
Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  north  of  Ger- 
many was  divided  among  a  cluster  of 
petty  sovereignties — of  all  forms  of  a 
national  system  the  surest  to  foster 
political  intrigues,  to  invite  the  inter- 
meddling of  foreigners,  the  one  to  otter 
the  strongest  inducements  to  invasion, 
and  to  provide  the  feeblest  means  of 
defence.  The  formidable  power  of 
France,  within  twenty  miles  of  Eng- 
land, must  always  fix  the  eye  of  the 
English  statesman ;  and  no  more  es- 
sential operation  for  our  national  tran- 
quillity could  be  conceived  than  the 
solid  establishment  of  a  kingdom  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  France,  which 
might  make  that  proverbially  impe- 
tuous and  ambitious  nation  aware, 
that  an  attempt  to  assault  England 
could  not  be  made  without  incurring 
the  hazard  of  an  assault  on  her  own 
most  exposed  frontier. 

But  another  power  had  arisen  to 
render  the  balance  of  Europe  still 
more  precarious.  Russia,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  known  but  as 
a  land  of  semi -barbarism,  had  sud- 


denly started  into  a  missive  force, 
which  threatened  the  absorption  of 
Germany.  Possessing  the  highest  ad- 
vantages for  a  great  military  empire, 
with  harbours  commanding  the  North, 
a  population  of  sixty  millions,  a  terri- 
tory almost  boundless  and  almost  un- 
assailable, and  a  government  which, 
nnder  all  the  .changes  of  individual 
character  in  its  princes,  has  retained 
in  its  policy  the  same  character  of 
continual  progress,  of  restless  inter- 
ference in  European  politics,  and  of 
bold  ambition — Russia  most,  in  all 
the  views  of  the  English  statesman, 
assume  an  interest  of  the  most  press- 
ing order.  To  interpose  an  iron  bar- 
rier to  the  ambition  of  Russia  neces- 
sarily became  the  principle  of  English 
policy,  and  the  English  politician 
naturally  looked  for  that  barrier  in 
the  vigorous  administration  and 
steady  strength  of  the  resources  of 
Prussia. 

The  eighteenth  century  may  be 
called  the  Century  of  Sovereigns. 
There  was  no  period,  before  or 
since,  in  which  so  many  remarkable 
personages  sat  on  the  thrones  of 
Europe — William  III.,  Louis  XIV., 
Charles  XII.,  the  Czar  Peter, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  Catherine 
II.,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia — 
each  possessed  either  of  great  intel- 
lectual or  great  political  qualities ;  all 
capable  of  distinction,  if  they  had  been 
born  in  the  humbler  conditions  of 
mankind ;  but  all  developing,  in  tbe 
duties  and  labours  of  thrones,  those 
qualities  in  a  degree  which  made  them, 
for  their  day,  the  great  impulses  of 
Europe,  and  which  have  placed  them 
in  an  immovable  rank  among  the 
high  recollections  of  history. 

But,  to  the  Englishman,  whether 
politician  or  philosopher,  Prussia  is 
the  most  important,  from  its  position, 
the  nature  of  its  connexion  with  onr 
country,  the  singularity  of  its  origin, 
and  the  especial  dependence  of  its 
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early  advance  to  sovereignty  on  the  violence    to    bis    neighbours.      Tha 

vigonrofau  individual  mind.  peace  of  Westphalia.  (lf>48,)  which 

Gibbon   remarks   that    the    oldest  established  the  imperial  system,  gave 

royal  genealogy   of  Europe   scarcely  him    the    additional    importance   at- 

aacends  to  tlie  eighth  century.     The  tached  to  the  possession  of  the  arcb- 

genealopy  of   the    Prussian' throne,  bishopric    of    Magdeburg,  of   Hal- 

whether  by  the  zeal  of  the  herald,  or  berstndt,  and  of  the  actual  sovereignty 

the  truth    of   the    historian,  nearly  of  dncal  Prussia,  hitherto  held  as  ft 

reaches  that  elmuiy  period.     Its  pedi-  Polish  fief. 

gree  ia  dubiously  traced  up  to  the  But    those  were  the  victories  of 

founder  of  the  great  Swabian  family  peace;   he  was   at  length   forced   to 

of  Hohenzollem,  of  whom  the  first  exhibit   his  qualities  for  war.      In 

supposed  surest  or  was  a  Count  Tha-  1674,  as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  he 

lasso  of  Zollern.     The  family  then  was  compelled  to  furnish  his  contia- 

either  fell  into  obscurity,  or  rested  in  gent  to  its  army  against    France, 

contentment  with  it-  anresti:il  posses-  Louis  XIV.,  in  revenge,  let  loose  the 

sions,  until   the  thirteenth   century,  Swedes    in    Pomerania    to    invade 

when  it  started  on   the  national  eye  Brandenburg.     The  reputation  of  the 

as  the  Burp-nves  of  Numberg.     But  Swedish    mops    had    risen    to    the 

tt  again  slumbered  for  eight  gene-  highest   rank  in    the  Thirty   Years' 

rations,  until   the  diificnlties  of  the  War,  and  they  were  regarded  as  all 

Emperor    Slgismund    drove    him   to  bnt  invincible.    The  Prussian  Elector, 

apply  to  the  resources  of  the  family,  justly  alarmed  at  this  new  peril  of  his 

then   probably    grown    rich,   as   the  dominions,    appealed    to    bis    allies, 

chief  personages  of  an   opulent   Her-  Bnt  German  alliances  (in  those  days 

man  community.     The  sen-Ice  was  at  least)  were  slippery,  and  German 

repaid  by  the  Vieeroyaltv  of  Uninden-  sneeonri  are  habitually  slow.  Wearied 

burg,  and  the  Jiiliseipient  donation  nf  hj  their  delays,  the  Elector determined 

the  actnal  territory,  with  the  title  of  to  aet  for  himself,     Breaking  up  from 

Elector,  and  the  office  of  archcham-  Franconia,  he  transferred  his  little 

berlain  of  the  empire.  army  of  eight  (!ie,u-:iud  out  suddenly 

The  imperial    gratitude,    probahly  to    Mngdehnrg.      The    Swedes,  cn- 

conlinued  to  lie  reminded  of  its  duties  camped  on  the  Havel,  and  contemptn- 

by  fresh  loans,  for  (tie  electorate  con-  ons   of    Prussian   strategy,   took   no 

tinned  to  receive  frequent  additions  of  trouble  to  ascertain   his  movements, 

territory,   until,   early  in   the  seven-  The  whole  expedition  was  conducted 

teenth  centni-y,  the  annexation  of  the  with  equal  vigour  and  dexterity.    On 

duchy  of  Prussia  placed  the  Elector  his  arrival   in  Magdeburg,  the  gates 

in  an  imposing  rank  among  the  de-  were   kept  shut  for  four -and- twenty 

pendant    princes   of    the   Continent,  hours:  tliii.- all  intelligence  to  theeneroy 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  a  man  was  cut  off.     At  nightfall  he  sallied 

of  distinguished    ability,   fortunately  forth;  bv  daybreak  he  reached   and 

for   Prussia,    ascended' the   electoral  assaulted  the' Swedish  headquarters, 

throne.     Germany  whs  then  ravaged  took  their  baggage  and  cannon,  and 

hythe  memorable' Thirty  Years'  War.  hunted  the  troops  from  post  to  post 

Frederick  the  Great  afterwards  ex-  until  their  dispersion  was  total, 

pressed   the   embarrassments   of  the  This  battle  was  one  of  the  instances 

new  reign  in   a  few  pithv  words,  as  in  which  the  most  important  results 

was  his  custom  :  "  My  great  anr.es-  have  followed  from  slight  events.  The 

tor,"  said  this  graphic  d'escriber,  "  was  battle  would  have  been  in  later  times 

a  prince  without  territory,  an  elector  scarcely  more  than   an   affair  of  ad- 

withont  power,  and  an  ally  without  a  vanced   guards,  for  the   Swedes  had 

friend."  but  eight  thousand,  and  the  Prussia tia 

Bnt  talent  and  time  are  the  true  engaged  were  hut  five  thousand  five 

elements  of  success  in  even- condition  hundred.      But,   to  have  beaten   the 

of  life.     By  economy  the  Elector  re-  most  dfantagvlauM  soldiery  in  Europe, 

stored  his  finances;  by  common  sense  to  have  Mirjirincd  tlie  must  disciplined, 

he  reclaimed  i  is  hnlf-savsge  nbJMtfl ;  and  to  have  gained  the  victory  with 

and  by  sonnd  policy  he  continued  to  inferior  numbers,  instantly  drew  the 

angment  his  dominions,  without  doing  eyea  of  Europe  on  the  Elector.     His 
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dominions  were  subjected  to  no 
further  insnlt ;  the  character  of  the 
Prussian  army  was  raised  ;  and  Prus- 
sia made  the  first  actual  stride  to 
northern  supremacy. 

This  eminent  man  died  in  1688, 
after  a  career  which  earned  the  pane- 
gyric even  of  hi3  fastidious  descendant, 
Frederick  II.,  who  thus  described  him 
almost  a  hundred  years  after : — 

"  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
can  make  a  man  great,  and  Providence 
afforded  him  abundant  opportunities  of 
developing  them.  He  gave  proofs  of  pru- 
dence at  an  age  when  youth,  in  general, 
exhibits  nothing  but  errors.  He  never 
abused  the  heroic  virtues,  but  applied 
his  valour  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  assistance  of  his  allies.  He  had 
a  sound  judgment,  which  made  him  a 
great  statesman  ;  and  was  active  and 
affable,  which  made  him  a  good  sovereign. 
His  soul  was  the  seat  of  virtue  ;  prospe- 
rity could  not  inflate,  nor  adversity  de- 
press it.  He  was  the  restorer  of  his 
country,  the  arbiter  of  his  equals,  and  the 
founder  of  the  power  of  Brandenburg. 
His  life  teas  his  yantgyric." 

Frederick,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
elector,  by  his  marriage  with  a  sister 
of  George  I.  then  Elector  of  Hanover, 
became  connected  with  English  poli- 
tics; sent  six  thousand  men  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
his  invasion  of  England ;  joined  the 
Allies,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
revenging  the  havoc  of  the  Palatinate ; 
and,  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1691, 
sent  fifteen  thousand  troops  to  join 
the  army  of  William  III. 

But  Prussia  was  continually  pro- 
gressive, and  in  1700  she  was  to  make 
that  advance  in  rank  of  which  nations 
are  as  ambitious  as  their  princes.  In 
this  year  Prussia  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  the  long  -  coveted  title  of 
kingdom  ;  and  the  monarch,  as  Frede- 
rick I.,  took  his  place  among  Euro- 
pean sovereigns.  He  died  in  1713, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  prince-royal, 
Frederick- William.  The  character  of 
the  deceased  monarch  was,  long  after, 
given  with  epigrammatic  contemp- 
tuousness  by  Frederick  II. 

"  In  person  short  and  deformed,  with 
a  haughty  manner  and  a  commonplace 
countenance,  violent  from  temper,  mild 
from  carelessness  ;  he  confounded  vani- 
ties with  acts  of  greatness,  aud  was 
fonder  of  show  than  of  utility.    He  sold 


the  blood  of  his  subjects  to  England  and 
Holland,  as  the  Tartan  sell  their  cattle 
to  the  Podolian  butchers  for  slaughter ; 
he  oppressed  the  poor  to  make  the  rich 
fatter  still.  He  wished  to  pledge  the 
royal  domains  to  buy  the  Pitt  diamond  ; 
and  he  sold  to  the  Allies  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  have  it  said  that  he  kept  thirty 
thousand." 

Royal  extravagance  is  never  par- 
doned, and  the  memory  of  this  princely 
spendthrift  prepared  popularity  for  his* 
rigid  successor.  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Mary  ravine  of  Bareith  have  thrown 
that  successor  into  ridicule;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  early 
acts  were  calculated  to  throw  all  the 
courtiers  of  Europe  into  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  indignation.  Imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  he  ordered  the 
grand- marshal  of  the  palace  to  bring 
him  the  list  of  the  royal  establishment. 
The  king  took  a  pen,  and  crossed  out 
the  whole.  The  grand- marshal,  in 
horror  at  this  sweeping  style  of  re- 
form, lost  his  speech,  and  fled  from 
the  royal  presence.  Meeting  an  officer 
in  the  antechamber,  the  latter,  seeing 
his  countenance  of  consternation, 
asked  what  bad  happened.  The 
grand-marshal  showed  him  the  list, 
and  the  officer  translated  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  levee — "  Gentlemen, 
our  good  master  is  dead,  and  the  new 
kiug  sends  you  all  to  the  d — 1 ! " 

The  twenty-six  trumpeters,  who 
supplied  the  place  of  conversation  at 
the  royal  dinners,  were  scattered 
among  the  regiments.  The  hundred 
Swiss— the  decorated  slaves,  whom 
Switzerland,  with  all  her  boast  of 
freedom,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  play  the  menial  to  the  European 
sovereigns — were  dismissed  to  do  duty 
in  the  ranks  of  the  line.  The  hoards 
of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  gold  and 
silver  plate,  which  it  had  been  the 
pride  and  the  folly  of  the  late  king 
to  amass,  were  sold  to  pay  his  debts 
and  to  raise  troops. 

The  old  court  had  been  overrun 
with  French  fashions,  the  French  lan- 
guages— everything  French.  The  kin* 
set  about  reforming  those  anti-national 
propensities :  he  dressed  the  regi- 
mental provosts,  or  army  floggers  and 
executioners,  in  the  full  French  cos- 
tume, to  render  it  ridiculous;  the 
embroidered  coats  and  huge  wigs  of 
his  privy  councillors  and  chamberlains 
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he  ordered  to  be  worn  by  the  court  seven  years.    The  organisation  of  the 

Toot  on  gala  days.  Prussian  army  was  even  then  a  phe- 

But  tlie  discipline  of  tbe  Prussian  nomenon  in  Europe  :  its   provision, 

array  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  its  government,  its  recruiting,   and, 

this  singular  reign.     Of  all  European  above  all,  its  manoeuvring,  attracted 

nations,  Prussia  is  tbe  one  to  which  universal  admiration,  and  doubled  the 

an  army  is  the  most  important.    The  impression  of  its  tnmbers  on   the 

exposed  condition  of  a  long  aud  irrc-  general  mind. 

gular    territory,    wholly    without    a  These  facts  have  an  interest  beyond 

natural  frontier,  with  neither  inoun-  their  mere  effect  at  tbe  time;  they 

tain  range  nor  bordering  river  for  its  are  the  testimonials  of  talent,  evi- 

protcction,  and  surrounded  by  warlike  deuces  of  the  power  of  mind,  encoor- 

and    powerful  nations,   required    an  agements  to  original  conception,  snb- 

army,  to  keep  it  in  existence.    Tbe  stantial  declarations  that  men  should 

Alps  or  Pyrenees,  tbe  Rhine  and  the  always  try  to  Invigorate,  improve,  and 

Danube,  the  Dniester  and   the  Po,  advance  inventions,  however  appar- 

might  protect  their  several  countries  ently  perfect.  There  is  always  a  field 

from    invasion ;    but    the    levels    of  beyond. 

Prussia  required  a  force  always  on  Why  a  German  duchy  was  suffered 
loot,  prompt  and  prepared.  To  ./"ran-  thus  to  rise  into  European  influence — 
tierlms  Prussia  a  powerful  army  was  to  extend  from  a  province  into  a  ter- 
ns peculiarly  essential  as  a  Roys]  ritory,  now  containing  sixteen  millions 
Navy  is  to  the  British  hies.  In  all  of  bouIs.  and  to  change  from  a  de pon- 
tile early  difflciilii.--.  uf  Lis  piTile.cc;-  Ji-nt  clcetoniie  into  *  kingdom,  now 
'  '  '  acting  as  the  harrier  of  Northern  Ger- 
many against  the  gigantic  moos  """"" 
of  St  Petersburg— is  a  question  i 
his  muster-roll  amounted  to  nearly  ought  to  be  asked  by  the  pollti 
eighty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  and  which  may  well  excite  tbe  Study 
on  the  Continent.  It  gives  a  curious  of  the  philosopher, 
contrast  of  the  nature  of  belligerency  The  true  value  of  history  cousisls 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  know  in  developing  />rim  i/ila.  Memoir* 
that  tbe  Prussian  army  now  reckons  and  biographies,  the  anecdotes  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  nud  that,  vigorous  minds,  and  tbe  narratives 
on  the  first  rumour  of  war,  it  would  of  leading  events,  all  have  their  ob- 
piobably  number  half- it-million.  vious  value;   but  history  has  a  dis- 

The   new  school   <>(  finance   makes  tinctionof  it!  own.    It  is  more  than  a 

inquiries  of  this  kind  important;  for  tissue  of  striking  recollections;  it  » 

since  every  country  imi-l  be  prepared  superior    to    a    line   arrangement   of 

to  defend  itself,  and  troops  require  to  facts  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  great  facts, 

be  paid,  the  whole  question  of  national  a  n^jiftMi  displaying  the  science  of  influ- 

safety  depends  on  the  national  force,  entinl  things. 

The  Manchester  financiers  tell  us  that  Events  are,  of  course,  its  material, 
rcductionistbeirnesecrctofstrengtb,  but  it  is  only  as  the  materials  or 
mid  that  fleets  and  armies  ni-c  only  architecture  furnish  the  means  of 
provocatives  to  war.  The  older  erecting  the  palace  or  the  temple: 
school  held,  that  to  be  prepared  for  the  mind  uf  the  architect  roust  sup- 
war  was  the  best  security  I'm  -peace;  ply  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
that  the  reduction  which  extinguished  edifice.  Without  that  constructive 
the  national  force  was  only  an  in  vita,  genius,  history  is  only  a  compilation. 
lion  to  insult;  and  that  it  was  a  wiser  It  is  certainly  in  uo  superstition, 
policy  to  give  the  soldier  his  pay  for  thai  we  nliiuejk  incline  to  account  for 
our  protection,  llniu  to  niveau  invader  the  rise  of  Prussia  in  the  upcwsity  of 
every  shilling  we  were  worth  in  the  a  piolccii™  for  riotestautism  in  Nor- 
shape  of  plunder.  Frederick- William  them  (Jermany.  The  whole  tenor  of 
was  of  the  old  school ;  and,  by  show-  its  annals  substantiates  the  ennnep- 
ing  that  he  was  always  prepared  for  tion.  Prussia,  at  an  early  period, 
war,  be  secured  peace,  even  in  the  felt  a  singular  sympathy  with  the  Pro- 
most  quarrelsome  of  nil  countries,  testantism  of  Germany.  The  rspeclnl 
Germany,  through  a  reign  of  twenty-  scene  ol  persecution  wao  Poland, wilt  " 
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neither  royal  compact  nor  popular  de- 
claration was  able  to  secure  the  faith 
of  the  Scriptures  from  the  outrages  of 
Romanism.  The  Treaty  of  Oliva,  in 
1660,  had,  Like  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
been  the  charter  of  Protestantism ; 
but,  like  the  Edict,  it  had  been  broken, 
and  the  life  of  the  Polish  Protestant 
was  a  scene  of  suffering.  The  "  Great 
Elector  "  had  signalised  his  Christian- 
ity, and  perhaps  raised  his  country,  by 
giving  protection  to  the  sufferers.  His 
descendant,  Frederick- William,  fol- 
lowed his  honourable  example.  When 
the  Starost  Ummh,  in  1715,  was  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  tougne  cut  out,  and 
to  be  beheaded,  for  his  Protestant 
opinions,  he  fled  to  Prussia,  and  was 
protected  by  Frederick- William.  The 
Diet  of  Grodno  commenced  a  perse- 
cution by  declaring  the  Polish  Protes-  . 
tants  to  have  forfeited  both  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  Fre- 
derick-William answered  this  act  of  in- 
fidelity and  tyranny  by  a  royal  remon- 
strance to  the  diet,  and  by  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  England,  advocating  the 
persecuted  cause.  In  the  Treaty  of 
Stockholm,  in  1720,  he  inserted  a 
stipulation,  binding  the  Swedish  Go- 
vernment to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Protestants  of  Germany.  In 
Western  Germany,  persecution  had 
long  exhibited  its  irrational  policy, 
and  exercised  its  cruel  power.  At 
Heidelberg,  Popish  advisers  and  con- 

Jessors  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the 
elector,  and  acts  of  violence  had 
taken  place.  The  Protestants,  in 
their  distress,  applied  to  Prussia.  The 
King,  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
monarch,  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse, 
adopted  their  defence ;  issuing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effective  menace  that, 
if  the  persecution  in  the  Palatinate 
were  not  stopped,  he  would  shnt  up 
every  Romish  chapel,  convent,  and 
institution,  and  sequestrate  every  dol- 
lar of  their  revenue  in  Prussia,  while 
the  persecution  lasted. 

The  same  impulse  acted  throughout 
the  century.  Frederick  II.  was  an  infi- 
del :  the  national  policy  continued  un- 
changed. As  a  Voltairist,  lie  was  an 
osteutatious  advocate  of  toleration, 
which,  though  in  both  Frederick  and 
his  teacher  the  work  of  the  scoffer, 
yet  produced  the  effect  of  forbidding 
all  religious  tyranny.  Even  the  war 
for  the  possession  of  Silesia,  though 


difficult  to  be  explained  in  its  ques- 
tion of  right,  had  the  result  of  weak* 
ening  the  Popish  influence  in  Ger- 
many. Maria-Theresa  was  the  prop 
of  Popery,  while  Frederick  II.  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  Protestantism ;  and  his  final  suc- 
cess, by  enfeebling  the  supremacy  of 
the  empress,  showed  that  a  king- 
dom of  Protestantism  possessed  the 
means  of  resisting  an  empire  of 
Popery  hitherto  supposed  irresistible. 
If  Prussia  had  been  crushed  in  that 
contest,  the  prestige  of  Popery  would 
again  have  risen  to  its  old  height  in 
Germany,  Protestantism  would  un- 
questionably have  felt  the  blow  to  its 
foundations,  and  the  probable  con- 
sequence would  have  been  to  throw 
the  Continent  at  the  feet  of  Rome. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  born  on 
the  2-ith  of  January  1712,  in  the 
palace  at  Berlin.  At  his  baptism, 
the  sponsors  were  at  least  sufficiently 
numerous  and  stately ;  they  were  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  Dowager- 
cmpress,  the  Czar  Peter,  the  States- 
general  of  Holland,  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  the  Electaut  Prince  of  Hano- 
ver, and  the  Dowager-duchess  of 
Mecklenburg. 

Frederick  was  born  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia and  Orange ;  but  after  the  cession 
of  Orange  to  France,  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  name  was  given  up, 
though  the  Crown  of  Prussia  retained 
the  title  and  the  arms. 

The  popular  feeling,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  connected  with  a  simple  yet 
curious  circumstance.  An  American 
Aloe,  which  had  been  forty-four 
years  in  the  royal  garden,  suddenly 
threw  out  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
Thousands  flocked  to  see  this  fine  pro- 
duct ion  of  nature,  which,  on  a  stem 
thirty-one  feet  high,  exhibited  7277 
blossoms !  The  multitude  gave  it  an 
almost  mystic  meaning,  and  conceived 
the  plant  (which,  in  all  this  profusion 
of  beauty,  was  decaying)  to  be  emble- 
matic of  the  failing  health  of  the 
old  king,  and  the  new  prospects  of 
honour  under  his  grandson.  Poems 
and  pictures  of  the  Aloe  were  spread 
through  the  kingdom.  The  omen 
was  as  imaginative  as  one  of  the 
poetic  superstitions  of  Greece,  and 
the  imagination  was  realised. 

The  education  of  the  future  pos- 
sessor of  a  jpeptre  is  an  important 
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topic      Id  Germany  the    education  could  have  conceited  the  moat  daring 

of  the    higher  orders  generally  em-  of  warriors,  the  moat  subtle  of  politi- 

braces    a    sort   of  encyclopiedia    of  clans,  and    the  most    ambitions  of 

accomplish  me  nts.    The    young    heir  kings,  in  the  writer  of  letter*  such  as 

to  the  throne  thus  learned  music  and  these? — 

painting,  in  addition  to  mathematics       « M   h        ^  L,  not  »  PUm»  for 

and  languages.    In  music  he  became  those  who  are  fond  of  noisy  pleasures; 

a  proficient,  and  with   his    favourite  but  are  not  tranquillity,  quiet,  and  the 

instrument,  the   flute,  could   sustain  search  for  troth,  to  be  preferred  to  the 

his   part  in  an  orchestra.     Bat,   the  giddy  and  turbulent  diversions   of  this 

Chief  Object  of  his  education,  as  tliat  world! 

of  all  the  German  princes,  being  mill-         "On  the  2.5th  1  am  going  to  Amaltheu, 

tary,  he  learned  all   of  the  art  of  war  "'J  beloved  garden  at   K.ippiu.      I  am 

thatconldbe  tausM  ;  tin:  |»  it,  .:lluu  of  'l"'u',  "«['!''"'"<  /'•  "*■'   again  ™y  "J". 

the  art  he  was  yen.,  !,■, ,i,  imhciicld,  "'■v  (1|"'",V""1  PUJ  ',"" '",',*  ?■ lhe" l^T 

and  give  evidence  .,,   „,  „  ,, cut       nS^lVXi  S^Z^ 

oulym  h.s  memorable  victories.  „„  (ll,flosuj,,,J..    „  KlllitTa  me  incomp„_ 

One  misfortune  of   this   education  a])K,  „„,;,,„,  nT1,|  i  ftm  deeply  indebted 

possessed  and  perverted  him  through  [0  i[.     My  sj,[rii  is   it"  :.giiaied  hy  im- 

life.     Germany  was,  iu  literature,  but  petuous  emotions.      1   repress   the  first 

a  province  of  France.     The  licentious'  working  of  my  passions,  inJ  I  never  make 

ness  of  French  sentiment  had  tempted  a  choice  until  1  have  maturely  considered 

the  rising  generation   to  abandon  the  it-" 

manly  feelings  of  the  BafermeM.    It        A1i    hi8  letters  are    iu  the    Bame 

is  to  the  houour  of  our  country  that  strain    of   studious   quiet,   of  steady 

the   principles  of   true   religion,    like  acif. control,   ;ind    of   systematic  love 

those  Of  true  liberty .  then  found  their  „f  retirement.      He   sometimes  even 

defence  within  her  borders;   and  in  tnrus  enthusiast,  and  he  tints  writes 

the  existing,  and  ^t  ill  darker,  period  of  t0  Voltaire,  thru  known  chiefly  as  the 

German  infidelity,  the  battle  is  still  3Utijor  of   the  Htitriode— (his  worse 

fought  by  the  theol.^y  -  f  England,  celebrity,  as  the  impuguer  of  all  reli- 

Adversity  seems  esseniia!  to  the  edu- 
cation of  all  great  princes.  Frederick 
was  not  without  his  share  of  this  stern 
pupillage.  The  eccentricities  of  his 
royal  father,  his  own  waywardness,  and 

the  roughncasof coini  discipline,  pro-  w> 

duccd  contiuual  collisions  iu  the  royal  }.yiJ  |[u,  r..,.  d,,m  tl.,  N,jll  yon  ■ 

family,  and    the    prime   remained    for  mid^t.     Your  portrait  adonis  my  library; 

some  years  iu  a  kiud  of  honourable  it  hang*  overilie  I' outcast  which  contains 

exile     from    Berlin.       During     this  oar  Golden   Floeoe,  immediately  above 

period,    however,    be    cultivated    his  your  works,  and  opposite  to  tho  place 

powerful  uuderstiiii.lini;  to  its  height  ;  whore  1  iL.'i.on,li;  sit,  that  1  may  always 

but  made  the  Biugiihir  mistake  of  be-  h«e  ll  "<  m.T  vlew-     1  ""S1"  "'j'"-'"1  s'"-v- 

lievingthathewHsWiili.rahcrmit,*  ""J""  1»«»»  »  '.'>  " (»  the  stataa 

,.  b     .   ..  ,  ,  -,         .,.         |  i)     Miii-.li.,ii.  n!ii.|i.  ulifii   the  sun's   rays 

sentimentalist ,  and  =.«  titer  ..;  Wench  ,,M  „L1  „,.,„„,,..,  ,,  ,rrll„m,iH  smi„ds,nnd 

verses.     In    this  fantastic   spirit,    he  inl.a,lrij  ,„.,„,„;.,,  Itl  lh,  mind  of  every 

gaveliisimmediai.-ln.iidsii.iim.slri'iii  ll|K,  ,v]lll  \,luil!l\  upon  it." 
Greece   and    Rome  ;    and    was   snr-         .  „      ,  „      .  ., 

rounded  by  Hepkesliou.  Iiioj.iianos,         In  mother  letter  he  writes— 
Civsarion,  and  Qniuins  icilins.    Even         "  l"  i>*z*»  aiiti-iuity,  mepi...il'-r,-.l  to  tK< 

tih'pliicciifliisretiiviiierit.Kiieinsberf.,  K"^  «I<*  «r-i  fruit*  ...f  tin;  harvest  and  of 

was  transformed    into   Kemufaaftfe  Ihevinlage.     .     .    Iu  the  Romish  rhurch 

meet  a  tradition  thai  Kc, was  not  "7'  — '"   '""  ""'>   "l^"?""^? 

killed  byRomulns,   but,   Hying  from  ^yZTelTtLZ^o^il 

Rome,  had  settled  in  the  spot  which     LouL;'(  „ho  K lnccii  llis  in  favour  of  the 

was   afterwards    to   tench    sentinieut      Virgjn  M„y,    Fur  my  VMti  1  n„e  no 

and  solitude  to  the  l'riuce  of  l'nissia.  first  fruits  of  the  earth,  no  children,  and 

Those  are  trails  worth  remembering  no  kingdom  lo  devote  ;  hut  I  devote  to 

in  the  history  of  human  nature.    Who  you  the  first  fruits  of  my  muse  iu  the 
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year  1739.  Were  I  «  pagan,  I  would 
address  you  by  the  name  of  Apollo ;  were 
I  a  Papist,  I  might  have  chosen  you  for 
my  patron  saint,  or  my  confessor ;  but, 
being  none  of  these,  J  am  content  to 
admire  you  as  a  philosopher,  to  love  you 
as  a  poet,  and  to  esteem  you  as  a  friend." 

But  this  romance  was  soon  to  be 
exchanged  for  reality ;  the  elegancies 
Of  royal  idleness  were  to  be  forgotten 
iu  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  the 
fictions  of  a  pampered  fancy  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
struggles  that  Europe  had  ever 
seen. 

In  1740,  Frederick  had  ascended 
the  throne.  lie  was  at  Potsdam,  and 
cnutiucd  to  his  chamber  by  illness, 
when  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  was  announced  to  him.  This 
event  broke  up  the  peace  of  Germany. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  VI.,  having 
no  issue  after  a  marriage  of  four 
years,  established  a  new  law  of  suc- 
cession, known  as  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  heirship  of  Austria 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  males ; 
but,  by  the  new  law,  the  undivided 
monarchy  was  to  devolve  first  to  his 
own  daughters,  or,  if  they  should  not 
be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to 
the  daughters  of  his  elder  brother 
Joseph,  Electresses  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  so  on,  always  to  the 
nearest  relatives. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  obviously 
threatened  to  involve  all  Europe,  and 
especially  Germany,  in  convulsion ; 
for  the  mere  publication  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  in  1724,  had  produced 
counter  declarations  from  no  less  than 
three  princes  of  the  empire,  who  re- 
garded their  rights  as  invaded.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
I.,  founded  a  claim  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I. ; 
France  was  disposed  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia ;  Sweden  and 
Russia  would  have  been  inevitably 
involved  in  the  war.  And  it  was  of  this 
complication  of  events  that  the  young 
Prussian  monarch  took  advantage  to 
make  an  assault  upon  Austria.  For 
one  hundred  years  Prussia  had  com- 
plained of  the  loss  of  Silesia.  Her 
successive  kings  had  severally  im- 
peached its  seizure  by  Austria,  and  the 
GreatElector  bad  still  earlier  bequeath- 


ed the  recovery  of  the  province  to  the 
gallantry,  or  the  good  fortune,  of  his 
successors.  Frederick,  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  with  a  roil 
treasury,  and  seeing  an  approaching 
contest  for  the  possession  of  Austria 
itself,  regarded  this  as  a  favourable 
moment  for  the  recovery  of  his  ances- 
tral territory. 

Frederick,  having  now  completed 
all  his  preparations,  sent  an  envoy  to 
Vienna,  to  offer  his  alliance  to  Maria- 
Theresa,  and  his  vote  to  her  husband 
at  the  election  of  emperor,  provided 
she  would  give  up  Silesia.  But  know- 
ing the  contempt  with  which  the 
Austrian  cabinet  regarded  the  minor 
princes  of  Germany,  and  also  knowing 
the  advantage  of  promptitude,  where 
the  object  is  possession,  he  at  once  set 
his  army  in  motion  for  the  Silesian 
frontier.  His  proposal  was,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  rejected;  and  on  its 
rejection,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  rushed  over  the  frontier.  He 
found,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Aus- 
trian government  wholly  unprepared. 
The  whole  disposable  force  of  Austria, 
for  the  defence  of  Silesia,  amounted 
to  3000  men.  The  invading  army 
amounted  to  28,000.  Brcslau  \he 
capital,  Glogau  the  principal  fortress, 
every  town,  speedily  fell  before  him. 
In  a  note  to  his  friend  Jordan,  who 
had  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  enterprise,  he  wrote,  in  a  mixture 
of  scoffing  and  exultation — 

"  My  gentle  M.  Jordan,  my  kind,  my 
mild,  my  peace-loving  M.  Jordan,  I  ac- 
quaint your  serenity  that  Silesia  is  as 
good  as  couquered.  I  prepare  yon  for 
most  important  plans,  and  announce  to 
you  the  greatest  luck  that  the  womb  of 
fortune  ever  produced.  For  the  present 
this  must  be  enough  for  you.  Be  my 
Cicero  in  defending  my  enterprise ;  in  its 
execution  I  will  be  your  Ctesar." 

We  now  advert  to  the  distinguished 
public  servant  whose  correspondence 
throws  the  principal  light  on  this  im- 
portant period  of  our  foreign  policy — 
the  British  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Berlin. 

Andrew  Mitchell  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1708,  son  of  one  of 
the  ministers  of  St  Giles's,  king's 
chaplain  for  Scotland.  His  mother, 
Margaret  Cunningham,  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Lord  Glencairn.  Mitchell 
adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  was 


1850.]  Tht  Sue,  Power,  and  Publics  ofPrtti 
ndniittcd  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1738. 
Besides  ft  knowl,aSe  of  the  Scotch  :iboie  all,  their /)(./<.fi-y  will  i.ahiriitly  loi^l 
law,  he  was  a  man  of  general  and  »'»»*  «»•«  »  f^.to.  P««  that 
ratherelegantucqnnemonijiaviiigleft  uas  J"ed  t0  offend  ti""a" 
among  his  papers  observation!  on  the  At  length  it  was  ascertained  thai  ■ 
Ciceronian  philosophy,  on  the  chief  private  negotiation  had  been  corn- 
European  histories  nil  morals,  nuxlt'l.:,  iiiei teed  between  Austria  :md  France, 
statues,  and  classic  objeets  in  t'ctienil.  the  result  of  which  must  expose  the 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Electoral  dominions  to  invasion  by 
Society.  France.  An  alliance  with  Prussia 
Mitchell  was  evidently  either  sua-  was  immediately  concluded.  The  at- 
tained by  active  interest,  or  on  opi-  count  llflaHHaalay  given  by  Thie- 
nion  of  his  talents ;  for  on  the  ap-  banlt,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Prussian 
pointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed-  O/wrf,  gives  a  strong  impression  of  Mit- 
dale  to  the  sccretarj  ihip  for  Scotland,  shell's  maulitiess  and  intelligence: — 
ho  fixed  on  Mitchell  as  hi,  under-  «  sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Knight  of  the 
secretary.  In  1,-17,  he  was  elected  0rcicr  nf  tllt.  Garter,  [a  mistake  for  the 
member  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Bath,]  had  been  for  several  years  the 
In  1756,  he  was  appointed  as  liriiish  l.n^l^li  embassador  at  lierlin,  when  I 
representative  at  the  court  of  Fro-  first  armed  there.  Some  time,  however, 
derick  II.  elapsed  before  I  had  the  least  acq  mi  ta- 
in the  more  decorous  Stvle  of  inO-  tanee  with  him,  not  only  becaofe  it  was 
dern  diplomacy,  we  can  seldom  find  "tile  to  bo  expected  that  BiigJflfanM 
examples  of  the  .■<>il]i-o;,ml„!,r  with  ;1'°"IJ,  '"■'  ;><';toos  of  the  soe.ety  of 
which  the  royal  personages  of  the  hist  I'''-'^™"b  ■""  »u°  U"';"1  ."  *"  >"'"'"' 
„„„  „„„.,„  ,,•„  „i      ,i       ■■              ii  J  .!'-■  i'.-       "a-    '■!    the    number    i-i     tli.jji' 

called  Frederick- M  , n,  •■■i.yhrotl.er  ni,,|  uf  ,„..„,„,„,,  „,j,  -tv  for  existence, 

thecorporal.  Fmlenck-W  litunu-ill-  .,,„<  ,,,,,.  ,]„.  ph.lo^nhv  to  [.refer  Icing 
ed  George  II.  "  luy  brother  the  dan-  occasionally  alone.  When  he  first  ar- 
cing-master."   OlVolirsi'tlkisropinioiis  tiveil  in  Berlin,  lie  had  caused   the   per- 

made  their  way  to  ilie  last  ears  which  sons  who  mmmmOj  invited  him  to  their 

ought  to  have  heard  them,  and  they  houses   considerable   perplexity  ;  for  he 

left  Stings.      But  the  necessities  of  fho  I'lajed  at  no  game  of  cards,  so  that  his 

time  overcame  the  hirtorncss  of  the  hosts  oii,,i;n,tly  mu.I.--'  What  shall  we 

sarcasms.      Some  of  the  letters  of  the  ll°  'vltl'  l1,"-'  I'^l-hmi.n.vvbo  new.r  plays 

elder  Horace  \V;lip,,le.   sir   li,  .urn's  ""rJ*'     ln,  «  '"*'  '-1";  11!"",,'V'r'    n 

...                ,        ,      j    ,r         '         ,                .  I'onLC.'t    was,  "  III)  ritlulllJ  "  llllll'ili]    billi-el! 

brother,  who  had  been  amba^a<lur  m      r,..;i,  „„,  ,,„,,, :lM,. i  ,,Jve  tue  ,dTM. 

1'j.ris  and  the  Ha-tie,  then  the  clnel  ,„,.,,  „f  ,„„vi.1.,il,,  u]u,  3  ,U8n  i„  whom 

scenes  of  foreign  ■  :-.,-..v       ,-..,..    ;:,.|    ,h ,,,j   ,.virv    requisite  to 

expressed  the  chief  leoling  of  Kngli?li  -.tr.,,.]  the  hiehe.t  pleasure   in  colloquial 

public  men  in  his  day,  as  they  cer-  intercourse.     In  reality,  his  understand- 

laillly   were    soon    embodied    in   their  ini;  was  nolessadmir-able  than  theTirtues 

policy.      Of  Frederick  II.  besavs, —  of  his   character.     Of  thU  I  cannot  give 
x  more  substantial  proof,  than  by  obserT- 

"  I  know  the  character  of  (bat  prince,  i„g  that  he  was  united  in  the   strictcft 

I  know  how  little  he  is  to  be  trusted,  ami  !,.,„,),  „f   iriemLbi].  with    the  author  of 

I  would  not  have  trusted  him  without  L'Kipril  aha  Loii." 
yood  security  for  tlie  execution  of  his  en- 

KBgements.     ...     1  need  not  tell  you  Some  ol  the  . -IivihwI  buns-mots  of  the 

that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  ii  a  rising  diplomatic    Scot    are    given    by    the 

house.    The  economy  of  the  late  king,  Frenchman.     On  one  occasion,  when 

the  spirit  of  discipline  he  introduced  into  the  English  mail  had  three  lilnes  been 

his  army,  the  »mbitiou,  talents, and  active  Jne,    the    king   said    lo    him    at    the 

genius  of  the  press 1 1 1  mi reh,  must  ren-  ]eVee  —  "  Have  yon  not  the  spleen, 

d«  that  houses  powerful  friend  or  for-  M.  Mitchell,  when   the  mail   is   thus 

miduble  eaemy.  delayed?"     The  reply  was,— "No, 

lie  gives  an  equally  decisive  opinion  Sire,  not  when  it  is  delayed,  but  oftea 

of  the  Austrian  policy—  enough  when  it  duly  arrives." 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  principal  object  The   English   cabinet  having  pro- 
of the  court  of  Vienna  will  be  to  distract,  mited  to  scud  a  licet  to  the  Baltic,  to 
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prevent  the  Russians  from  sendiug 
troops  against  the  king,  and  the  fleet 
not  appearing,  Frederick  was  chagrin- 
ed ;  at  length  he  ceased  to  invite  the 
envoy  to  the  royal  table.  One  day 
some  of  the  servants,  meeting  him, 
asked, — u  Is  it  dinner-time,  M.  Mit- 
chell ?  M  The  significant  retort  was, — 
"  Gentlemen,  no  fleet, '  no  dinner." 
This  was  told  to  Frederick,  and  the 
invitations  were  renewed. 

The  next  bon-mot  is  happier  still. 
After  the  taking  of  Port  Mahon,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral 
Byng,  the  king,  meeting  the  envoy, 
said, — u  You  have  made  a  bad  begin- 
ning, M.  Mitchell  ;  your  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  is  but  a  bad  plaster 
for  tbe  disease;  you  have  made  an 
unlucky  campaign."  u  Sire,"  observ- 
ed Mitchell,  "  we  hope,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  make  a  better  one  next 
year." 

"  With  G chI's  assistance,  sir !  I 
did  not  know  that  you  had  such  an 
ally,"  said  the  king. 

44  We  hope  we  have.  Sire  ;  and  he 
is  the  only  one  of  our  allies  that  costs 
us  nothing,"  was  the  pungent  reply. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  it  was  the  custom 
to  seud  British  officers  to  attend  the 
headquarters  of  tbe  Allies,  and  di- 
plomatists frequently  moved  along 
with  the  armies.  But  tbe  instance 
of  Mitchells  moving  along  with  the 
Prussian  monarch  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  example  of  the  kind.  On 
this  subject,  we  have  a  lively  letter 
from  the  Karl  of  Holderuesse,  then 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  envoy  : — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  1  heartily  wit.li  you 
health  and  success  in  the  new  trade  you 
are  going  to  undertake.  However,  do 
not  grow  too  much  a  soldier,  and  M?t  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  rest  of  your  black 
brethren  of  the  ink-bottle.  Ob«erration 
is  our  business,  not  fighting.  Remember, 
if  you  do  get  a  knock  of  the  pate,  row 
tn  emyortertz  hi  f^iney  tt  Von  dira — Que 
dinUc  v 'iroit-il  a  (aire.  Yet  1  would 
not  advise  you  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
minister  of  Mayence  at  Dettitigen,  who, 
during  the  time  of  action,  came  up  to 
h'jri  <»ranwlle*s  coach,  crying  out, '  Jc 

"  1  can  find  no  trace  in  the  office 
b-iok-;  of  any  particular  allowance  made 
to  Foreign  Minister*  f««r  such  port  of 
expeditions  ;  but  I  am  pervuaded  I  chill 
adjust  it  easily  with  the  Duke  of  New- 


castle. Once  more,  adieu.  Our  con- 
stant toast  now  here  is,  *  Success  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.'  He  grows  vastly 
popular  among  us.  For  my  part,  I  al- 
ways add  a  gulp  more  to  my  old  friend 
Mitchell." 

A  letter  from  the  envoy,  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  makes  the 
formal  request  that  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  headquarters — * 
permission  which  was  immediately 
conceded  by  the  king.  The  object 
of  this  request,  (suggested  by  the 
English  Ministry,)  was  twofold — to 
have  an  intelligent  observer  of  the 
politics  of  Prussia  on  the  spot ;  and 
to  snpply  George  II.  with  anecdotes 
of  war,  for  which  ho  conceived  him- 
self to  have  a  peculiar  talent ;  and  on 
which  subject  the  despatches  of  the 
envoy  were  always  read  by  him  with 
peculiar  iutcrest. 

The  envoy  was  not  long  without 
material.  Before  he  left  Berlin,  he 
had  the  following  despatch  to  write 
to  the  Earl  of  lioldernesse — 

"My  Lord,  —  This  morning,  about 
seren  o'clock,  Monsieur  Oppen,  an  officer 
in  the  Guards,  armed  here  from  the 
Prussian  army.  He  had  no  letters,  only 
a  scrap  of  paper  without  date,  which  he 
was  directed  to  delirer  to  the  queen- 
mother,  in  which  was  written  with  a 
pencil,  in  the  king**  own  hand,  that  his 
troops  had  beaten  the  Austrian!,  platte 
couture,  that  he  reckoned  his  lost  about 
two  thousaud,  and  that  of  the  Austrian* 
at  four  thousaud  men." 

This  was  a  hard- fought  bat  inde- 
cisive action.  The  Austrian*,  under 
Marshal  Browne,  were  the  assailants; 
and  the  engagement  continued  from 
morning  till  past  mid- day,  when  they 
retreated;  but  they  numbered  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  Prussians,  their 
force  being  nearly  seventy  thousand 
to  about  forty  thousand. 

But  a  more  important  success  Im- 
mediately followed.  The  Saxoa 
army,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand, 
had  been  surrounded  in  their  fortified 
camp  at  Pirna;  the  fortifications 
were  so  strong  that  the  only  hope  of 
reducing  them  was  by  famine.  To 
the  universal  astonishment,  they  sud- 
denly quitted  this  impregnable  posi- 
tion," and  marched  into  a  defile,  where 
they  could  neither  advance  nor  re- 
treat. The  king  offered  them  condi- 
tions,   which    they    accepted; 
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Mitchell,  who  had  waited  at  Berlin 

only  for  the  royal  permission  to  join 
the  army,  arrived  just  in  time  to  sea 
the  surrender ;  and  what  was  more 
curious  still,  the  quiet  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Prussian  service. 
He  thus  writes — 

u<Mo£cr21,  1756. 

"On  Sunday  the  17th,  the  Saxon 
troops,      preceded      by      their      general 

officers,  crossed   the   Elbe 

Thence  they  marched  into  a  plain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  after  passing  be- 
tween two  battalions  of  Pru-aian  G  turds, 
they  were  received  by  the  battalions  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia's  legiments,  drawn 
up  on  the  right  and  left.  Tbey  were 
then  formed  into  a  hoi  square,  and 
had  the  articles  of  war  read,  and  the 
military  oath  administered  to.  them,  in 
the  presence  of  Prime  Maurice  of 
Ant  alt- Dessau,  or  of  1*1  |MI  Ferdinand, 
the  King  of  Prussia's  brother.  The 
soldiers  were  all  armed  ;  but  the  officers, 
almost  to  a  man,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
Prussian  service. 

"  The  whole  Saxon  army  consisted  of 
sixteen  thousand,  of  which  three  thou- 
sand were  horse  and  dragoons.  The 
soldiers  are  extremely  well  -  looking, 
mostly  young  men,  and  do  not  scorn  to 
have  suffered  for  want  of  provisions  dur- 
ing the  blockade  of  five  weeks.  The 
cavalry  have  suffered  more — many  or 
tbeir  horses  are  ruined." 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  association  with  the  mighty  of 
the  earth,  and  these  exhibitions  of 
capitulating  armies  were  without 
their  drawbacks.  The  Prussian 
kind's  politics  were  always  subtle, 
the  English  cabinet  was  already  tot- 
tering, and  the  campaign  was  already 
prolonged  into  winter.  The  envoy's 
correspondence  at  length  sinks  into 
complaint,  and  his  description  of  bis 
harassed  life  might  make  a  man 
shriuk  from  the  tumours  of  travelling 
diplomacy.  He  writes  in  November 
from  Seidlitz — 

"  1  am  here  in  a  very  awl  Willi  situa- 
tion—quite  ont  of  my  element;  and 
though  1  have  great  reason  lo  be  satisfied 
with  the  King  of  Prussia's  manner  of 
treating  me,  I  wish  1  was  at  Berlin 
again,  or  rather  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  absurd  speeches  that  I 
should  hear  in  parliament. 

"  The  Prussian  camp  u  oo  place  of 
pleasure.  Neither  convenience  nor  luxury 
dwell  here.  Yuu  are  well  provided  with 
everything,  if  you  bring  it  along  with 
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yon.   1  find  I  must  increase  my  equipage, 

or  ftort's.  Alt  my/ani/j  an  like  iptetw. 
It  is  true  I  am  fed  at  the  king's  table, 
because  he  desired  me  to  leave  my  equi- 
page at  Dresden.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle has  this  cscouriyiiiy  paragraph  in 
his  letter  : '  1  will  forward  your  demand* 
for  the  expenses  of  your  journey,  when- 
ever yon  send  them  over  in  a  proper 
manner  to  my  Lord  Holderness*.'  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
have  hardly  the  neoeanriee  of  life,  and 
none  of  its* comforts." 

Correspondence  of  this  intimate 
kind  gives  ns  a  true  view  of  that  life 
which  the  world  in  general  sees  so  gild- 
ed and  glittering.  It  thus  has  a  value 
superior  to  even  its  historical  interest. 
It  tells  the  humbler  conditions  uf  life 
to  be  content  with  their  fate  J  and 
fici-luil'is  <l< -iik'H. -i tralos  that,  like  the 
traveller  among  mountains,  the  higher 
man  goes,  the  more  slippery  is  his  path, 
and  the  more  stormy  his  atmosphere. 
The  Secretary  of  State  thus  writes: — 
■  Jv"oK«ttr,  176C. 

"  Mr  Pitt  [Chatham]  has  been  laid  op 
with  a  severe  St  of  the  gout  ever  since 
his  nomination  to  office,  which  has  greatly 
retarded  business.  1  think  his  opinions 
ou  foreign  affairs,  now  he  it  i»  place,  are 
exactly  the  same  with  mine,  however 
different  they  were  some  time  ago. 
Timpooi  matanlur  ei  no*,$c. — 1  hone  you 
will  ucrer  find  that  maiim  applicable  to 
your  old  friend  in  Arlington  Street.  I 
knew  long  ago  of  some  jiriroff  l/Uen 
written  to  you  by  the  Duke  uf  Newcastle. 
You  were  iu  the  right  not  to  discover  a 
secret  intrusted  to  you  ;  hut  though — 
for  reasons  you  know— 1  bore  thin  from 
him,  such  matters  must  ooa*e  for  the 
future  with  othirt,  1  therefore  insist 
that  i  may  Itaow  directly  if  any  other 
person  in  the  Administration  offers  to 
correspond  with  you.  While  I  remain  in 
business,  1  will  do  the  duty  of  my  office 
wyt'lf,  and  without  submitting  to  those 
disagreeable  interruption*  I  have  met 
with  from  others  [  nor  will  I  hencefor- 
ward be  led  by  persons  of  my  own  age, 
and  less  experience. 

-■  In  short,  dear  Mitchell,  if  I  stay  in, 
I  must  now  have  my  share  of  the  cake  j 
and  if  you  hear  I  continue,  depend  upon 
it  1  have  succeeded  iu  what  1  think  just 
and  reasonable  pretensions.  A  volume 
would  not  explain  to  you  the  transactions 
of  these  last  six  weeks.    We  have  five 

i sting  at  night. 

"  The  parliament  will  produce  a  motley 
scene   neit  week ;  you  arc  happy  to  be 
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The  next  campaign  was  one  of  still 
greater  political  perplexity,  and  of  still 
more  desperate  fighting.  It  was  sig- 
nalised by  the  then  unheard-of  num- 
ber of  four  pitched  battles ;  but  the 
French  war  has  since  accustomed 
history  to  more  ruinous  and  more 
frequent  conflicts.  The  first  engage- 
ment was  the  battle  of  Prague,  thus 
hastily  sketched  in  a  flying  despatch 
to  Lord  Holdernesse : — 

"tilay  6. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your 
lordship  that  this  day,  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  general 
■engagement  began  between  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  armies,  which  lasted  till 
half  an  hour  prist  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  fire  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  was 
dreadful ;  but  I  can  yet  giro  no  account 
of  particulars  on  either  side.  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  left  of  the  Prussians, 
commanded  by  the  king,  attacked  the 
right  of  the  Austrians,  and,  after  a  very 
obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Prussian  hussars  and 
cavalry  are  now  in  full  pursuit  of  them, 
■and  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  are 
now  retiring  towards  the  Zasawa.  The 
right  of  the  Prussians  attacked  the  left  of 
the  Austrians,  have  likewise  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  towards  the  Mol- 
dau.  A  great  part  of  their  infantry  have 
thrown  themselves  into  Prague. 

M  The  place  where  this  action  happened 
is  in  the  high  grounds  on  the  other  side 
of  Prague.  The  King  of  Prussia's  army, 
after  the  junction  with  Marshal  Schwerin, 
might  be  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men  ;  and  that  of  the  Austrians  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand— the  deserters 
eay  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

"  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  loss  on  either 
side,  which  must  be  considerable.  But 
the  whole  Prussian  army  are  now  in 
tears  for  the  loss  of  Marshal  Schwertn, 
one  of  the  greatest  officers  this,  or  per- 
haps any  country,  has  produced,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  men.  The  King  of  Prussia 
is  well,  but  greatly  afflicted  for  the  loss 
of  Marshal  Schweriu." 

This  victory  cost  a  terrible  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  The  victors  had 
eighteen  thousand  men  hors-de-com- 
hat;  the  vanquished  had  twenty-four 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 
The  struggle  was  long  doubtful.  At 
one  period  of  the  day,  the  Prussian 
infantry,  moving  through  a  defile, 
recoiled  from  the  showers  of  ball 
v*  Inch  swept  the  head  of  the  defile : 
the  Marshal  rushed  forward  to  the 
front,  and,  taking  a  standard  from  its 
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bearer,  led  back  the  column,  and 
charged  the  enemy.  In  this  charge 
the  gallant  old  man  was  struck  by  a 
ball,  and  fell.  He  was  seventy-two. 
This  battle  was  useless,  for  all  its 
fruits  were  lost  immediately  after; 
but  in  a  military  sense  it  was  justi- 
fiable, for  it  wa3  fought  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Marshal  Daun  with  Gene- 
ral Browne,  whose  army  protected 
Prague.  Its  effects  in  England,  how- 
ever,  were  greatly  to  increase  the 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Frederick. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Holdernesse  gives 
a  strong  picture  of  the  public  excite- 
ment : — 

"Jtfrtf  20, 1757. 
"Dear  Mitchell,— A  fishing-boat  de- 
spatched by  Colonel  Yorke,  (Sir  Joseph,) 
brought  us,  last  night,  the  news  of  the 
great  and  glorious  victory  obtained  by 
the  Kiug  of  Prussia,  near  Prague,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  which  fortunate  event  has  filled 
the  Court  and  the  whole  nation  with  the 
highest  joy,  and  raised  the  admiration 
we  already  had  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
heroism  to  the  highest  pitch.  Women  and 
children  are  singing  his  praises;  the  most 
frantic  marks  of  joy  appear  in  the  public 
streets :  he  is,  in  short,  become  the  idol 
of  the  people.  It  only  remains  that  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  advantages, 
and  neither  suffer  ourselves  to  be  elated 
beyond  bounds,  or  to  lose  precious 
moments." 

But,  from  the  beginning,  the  straggle 
was  unequal  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
make  a  country  then  but  of  five  mil- 
lions vanquish  a  country  of  thirty;  and 
the  prodigious  rapidity  with  which  the 
Austrian  armies  were  recruited  after 
the  severest  losses,  made  perpetual 
battles  actually  necessary  to  keep 
them  at  bay.  The  Prussians  had 
blockaded  Prague.  An  Austrian  force 
of  forty- two  thousand,  or  upwards, 
was  advancing  to  raise  the  blockade ; 
and  Frederick,  with  his  usual  promp- 
titude, rushed  to  meet  it  on  its 
march,  with  thirty- two  thousand. 
The  armies  met  atKaunim,  (better 
known  as  Kolin.)  The  battle  began 
at  noon,  aud  was  carried  into  night. 
The  Prussians  attacked :  the  Austrian 
positions  were  too  strong  for  even  the 
impetuosity  and  the  perseverance  of 
their  brave  assailants.  The  Prus- 
sians, alter  driving  them  from  two 
heights,  were  ascending  the  tAird, 
when,  from  some  mistake,  their  flank 
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was  exposed.  The  Austrian  cavalry,  degree  of  power  than  it  ever  had,  and 
then  tlio  finest  on  the  Continent,  took  without  a  ri'al  in  the  empire.  I  ft  Id 
instant  advantage  of  (tie  misfortune,  fore  flitter  myself  they  mill  find  some 
charged,  and  threw  the  whole  more-  pretence  to  save  the  King  of  Prussia, 
ment  into  confusion.  Tlio  battle  was  whidl  m>"  ■mi""'[  lh*>"  *><Jl  their  new- 
lost;  and  though  Hie  kill"  retained  ,  -  J  „  B've  a  bre*thui«-tlBia  W  Eng- 
the  hononr  of  the  day  by  resting  that 

night  on  the  field,   tho  result  was        Thclliiiish  i-nvny.  sagacious  as  he 

unequivocal,  in   a  retrograde  march  certainly  whs,  here  adopted  the  com - 

next  day,  and   Hie    raising  of  tho  mon  aura  -of  WWdvlna  that  the  safety 

blockade  of  Prague.  of  England  depended  on  her  Con H- 

This  battle  diminished  hi.  army  by  nental  allies.  The  cry  has  been 
thirteen  thousand  men  !  The  king  repeated  in  every  war  in  which  Eng- 
exposed  himself  witli  almost  dfspfra-  land  has  Iwen  snli-cpiently  engaged; 
tion.  At  last  bis  staff  remonstrated  and  the  British  diplomatist  at  foreign 
with  him  on  his  gallant  oli-tuiaev,  and  courts  luis  liiihitually  employed  his  in- 
one  of  his  officer:-  even  i.'xel  aimed,  genuity  in  the  elaborate  effort  to  warn 
"  Does  your  Majesty  menu  to  Storm  us  that  the  .  nalional  existence  depend- 
those  batteries  alone  V"  edat  one  time  on  t lie  triumph  of  Prus- 

Frederick  was  now  in  the  deepest  sia;  at  iinotlier,  of  Austria;  or,  at  nil  - 

distress.     The  Austrian   hussars  had  oilier,  ol"  .Spain.     All  these  are  follies. 

advanced  to  the  gates  of  Berlin,  and  The  whole  Continent,  not  merely  alie- 

even    levied   a   contribution    on   the  listed  from  usJniLcoiiitiinedagainstHS, 

city.     Thoscandalrni-'  e> .mem ion  by  was  not  able  to  shake  the  strength  of 

which  the  Hanoverian  army  laj.l  down  England,  during  the  last  aud  bloodiest 

its  arms,  let  loose  its  French  assailants;  of  all   wnrs,  urged  by  the  last  and 

and  Prussia  was  about  to  be  crushed  bloodiest  of  all  ambitions.     Iu  this 

by  a  weight  of  for;-*'  then  unexampled  foolish  spirit,  it  has  been  echoed  from 

in  European  hostilities.   On  (his  oeca-  one  desponding  party  to  another,  that 

sion  the  envoy  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  England  wns  ..lived  i'roni  ruin  by  tho 

a  man  who  saw  no  hope  for  the  king,  march  from  Moscow,  then    by  the 

but  to  save  himself  by  a  negotiation  battle  of  Leipzig,  then  by  the  battle 

in  which  he  must  concede  every  thing,  of  Waterloo.     England   would   have 

or  take  his  chancr  of  an  I j insurable  survived,   if  Napoleon   had   grnsipcii 

death  in  the  field,      lint  lie  strikingly  even-  proximo  of  Pruss  in,  if  Leipzig 

reminds  the   British   Cabinet  of  the  had  been. a  held  of  German  ff 


probable  consequences  <A'  disaster  to  and   if  Waterloo  had  only  exhibited 

Prussia.  tbe  bravery  without  the  fortune  of 

"If  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  the  British  army.  This  style  of  talk- 
ruined,  or  obliged,  frum  necessity,  to  ing  is  trilling  and  pusillanimous — it 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France,  exhibits  an  utler  forge  I  fulness  of  his- 
(which  he  has  no  inclination  to  do,)  my  tor-  anu  an  utter  ignorance  of  tho 
duty obliges  m.  to  put  your  lordship  in  ae[„a|  ,1]i:ll  i,i(,,  ,,f  ,|„.  country.  Eng- 
mmd  what  the  titii  ■  "■■„  ...(  i  i^l :.«,)  w.ll  Jnl|(]  jf  [r||C  w  ,l0].sclf  jg  lulCouqiier- 
be  ne«  year  w^hout  a  B,ng!e  fnead  on         ,  ,      .   .      ,     k         ,  ,„„,.,„  .„,„, 

the  (  niitiufiit   to  r..-  ;■■!   i!  ■■   wlii.ru'   mull.  '  .     °  .        . 

verted  power  of  Fran,-,-,  instigated  by  the  bsttlea  w -ll  no  imnr-  personal  consl- 
malice  of  the  horn,:  ol  Au.t.in,  against  'I"™11"1'  "'  "*  <'.>u  sciences  than  if 
which  too  early  and  too  vigorous  prepa-  they  were  battles  in  the  clouds.  Mill, 
rations  cannot  bo  made,  and  I  most  it  will  fully  be  admitted,  that  our  Con- 
heartily  wish  they  may  be  effectual,  tinental   alliances  ought  to  be  scrupll- 

"I  have  but  out   imagination  which  lously  sustained ;  that,  in  the  event  of 

comforts  me,  which  ari-e--  limn  the  into-  wai-    with    any   of   the   Continental 

titible  mnf.ilioN  of  the  French,   They  have  powers,  it  must  be  of  importance  M 

already  ruined  a  great  part  of  (icrmauy,  |,,lvl,   fts   fl,w    cn0M-ws<    11L,d   as   many 

and  reduced  the  h..n.  ..i   li..!.,.Jl'.,l..rK ;  IV;,I1,|,  a^  w,,  ,.ail .  and  that  there  can 

they  are  at  this  m  ,„  -.1  ma-..  - <■  .  ,  ■    ,       ,  f  ,,,„ 

many,  and    have  t  .■■    I  n   i  ■    -.-(juean  »I-  ,  „  °  ,       ,  ., . ,, 

moat  as  much  in  tb-ir  |,„»it  u-  Hum  hi  w  m"'  interc-tn  ot    I. inland   than  insult 

the  King  of  Prussia.     Now,  it  is  not  con-  to  foreign  thrones,  under  the  shallow 

sistent  with  common  seueo  to  leave  the  pretext  of  forwarding  the  privileges 

house   of  Austria  possessed  of  a  greater  of   the   people.      Monarehs    arc   tho 
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natural  allies  of  a  monarchy — rebels 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  all  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  attempt  to  create 
liberty  on  the  Continent,  by  encou- 
raging the  absurdities  of  the  rabble, 
is  only  to  waste  the  noble  influence  of 
England  in  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
projects,  and  to  degrade  the  national 
character  by  the  abuse  of  the  national 
principles. 

The  proverbial  uncertainty  of  war 
was  now  about  to  be  vividly  illus- 
trated by  a  new  phase  of  Frederick's 
varied  career.  The  French  army, 
under  the  Prince  Soubise,  bad  poured 
into  the  centre  of  Germany  in  great 
force,  and  Marshal  Keith,  a  gallant 
Scot,  distinguished  in  the  service  of 
Prussia,  was  sent  to  check  their  ir- 
ruption. The  result  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  victories  on  record. 
Frederick  had  arrived  at  Kosbach  u  ith 
but  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  the 
French  and  Imperialists,  amounting  to 
sixtv  thousand,  made  sure  of  his 
capture.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
Prince  do  Soubise  had  already  sent  a 
courier  to  Paris  announcing  it,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  army.  The 
French  officers,  in  the  spirit  of  their 
nation,  actually  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
war  with  so  small  a  kingdom  as 
Prussia.  They  said  44  it  was  doing 
Monsieur  lo  Marquis  de  B  ran den - 
bourg  too  much  honour  to  carry  on  a 
sort  of  war  with  him." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Soubise 
advanced ;  the  King  then  formed  his 
plan  of  attack.  It  was  to  fall  on  the 
enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form. 
The  general  of  cavalry,  Seydlitz.  was 
to  turn  the  enemy's  horse,  and  fall  on 
their  infantry  in  the  act  of  formation. 
The  two  armies  moved  parallel  to 
each  other,  until  Sevdlitz  had  turned 

• 

the  enemy's  right  unseen.  The  Prus- 
sian infantrv  were  in  movement  after 
him ;  hut  seeing,  with  the  quick  eye 
of  a  thorough  soldier,  a  favourable 
moment,  he  galloped  in  front  of  his 
squadrons,  threw  up  his  meerschaum 
iu  the  air.  as  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  plunged  into  the  enemy's  columns. 
Two  Austrian  cuirassier  regiments  and 
two  French  battalions  fought  stoutly, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed.  All 
thenceforth  was  confusion.  Though 
the  king's  infantry  had  scarcely  been 
engaged,  the  enemy's  infantry  had 
been  driven  together  in  a  mass,  and, 


on  nightfall,  had  broken  up.  By  six 
in  the  evening  the  victory  was  com- 
plete. Six  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  with  five  generals  and  three 
hundred  officers.  The  Allied  army 
lost,  on  the  whole,  ten  thousand  men ; 
the  Prussians  about  four  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded.  They  took 
seventy  guns,  fifteen  standards,  &c. 

This  victory  spread  universal  exul- 
tation through  Germany.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  German  defeat, 
for  the  weight  of  the  action  fell  on 
the  French.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman.  The  victory 
made  the  king  a  National  champion. 

Many  years  after  the  battle,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  erected  a 
pillar  as  its  memorial.  In  the  dis- 
astrous days  of  Prussia  in  oar  time, 
Napoleon,  after  surveying  the  scene 
of  the  battle,  ordered  the  pillar  to  be 
conveyed  to  Paris.  But,  on  the  day 
before  the  first  entrance  of  the  Allies 
into  Paris,  in  1814,  the  veterans  of 
the  Invalides  threw  the  pillar  into  the 
Seine,  that  it  might  not  be  restored 
to  the  Prussians.  After  the  victory 
of  Leipzig,  however,  an  iron  column 
was  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
memorial. 

The  victory  gave  occasion  to  one 
of  Frederick's  bons-mots.  The  con- 
versation at  table  turned  on  the 
comparative  style  of  living  among 
the  German  princes;  the  king  pro- 
nounced that  of  the  Prince  Hildbnrg- 
Hausen  to  be  the  most  magnificent, 
"  for/'  said  he,  u  be  keeps  thirty 
thousand  runners."  •  (The  prince  had 
commanded  the  German  troops  who 
were  beaten  along  with  Soubise.) 

But  all  was  vicissitude  in  this  cam- 
paign. While  the  king  was  triumphing 
in  one  quarter,  he  was  all  bnt  ruined 
in  another.  The  Duke  of  Bevern, 
commanding  in  Silesia,  was  attacked 
by  a  force  so  overpowering  that  the 
province  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian s.  Their  purpose  was  now 
to  fall  upon  the  king,  and  extinguish 
him.  Frederick,  in  this  knowledge, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  Sis 
generals ;  and,  declaring  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  victory  or  death, 
offered  to  give  his  dismission  to  any 
officer  who  was  unwilling  to  follow 
him  farther.  The  whole  levee  burst 
into  protestations  of  fidelity ;  and  the 
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king  marched  to  fight  the  Austrian*  at  charge   of   cavalry.      The   Austrian 

Lent  hen,    under    the    command    of  general,  Lucbesi,   bad  attempted  to 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  assisted  fall  with  bis  troopers  on  the  Prussian 

by   the   most  distinguished  of  their  flank;  but,  fn  the  act,  he  was  tinex- 

generals,    Marshal    Daun.     Bnt   this  pectedly  charged  by  the  main  body  of 

was  the   battle  of  despair.     Id   the  the   Prussian  cavalry.    Luchesl  fell, 

king's  last  speech  to  his  officers,  he  his  cavalry  were   broken,  and    the 

said—"  Should  I    fall,   and    not  be  battle  waa  at  an  end.     The  rest  was 

able  to  remunerate  the  services  which  the  capture  of  the  separate  posts  of 

you  have  rendered  me,  the  country  the  Anstrians,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 

must  do  it.    Now,  go  to  the  camp,  rightwing,  which,  thoughnotengaged, 

and  repeat  to  the  regiments  what  I  bad    disbanded.    This    success    was 

have  said  to  you."  unexampled.      The    Prussians  took 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  at  day-  twenty     thousand      prisoners,      one 

break,    the    Prussians    moved.    On  hundred  and  sixteen  guns,  fifty-one 

their  march  they  fell  in  with  cavalry  pair    of  colours,   and    four   thousand 

pushed  forward  under  the  well-known  baggage  waggons.   The  Anstrians  left 

General    Wostitz.       The    Anstrians  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  on 

were    instantly    overwhelmed,    and  the  field.    The  victors  lost,  in   killed 

Wostitz,    furious  at   his    misfortune,  and    wounded,    six    thousand    men. 

rushing  into  the  midHt  of  the  Pnis-  This   victory  produced   a  prodigious 

sian      cavalry,      received      fourteen  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  Europe, 

wonnds,  of  which  he  died  two  days  To  have  woo  two  pitched  battles,  with 

after.  inferior  numbers,  and  in  the  midst  of 

Among  the  prisoner?  was  a  deserter,  political  difficulties,  with  all  bis  con - 

a  Frenchman.     The  king   qtiestiotied  ipie.-ts  tort)   from  him,  and  his  capital 

him,    "Why  did    yon    leave    me?"  insulted  and  laid  under  contribution, 

"  The  fact  is,"  answered,  the  deserter,  appeared   like  the  work  of  romance, 

"things  were  going   on  very  badly  The  king  was,  from  that  moment,  the 

with  us."      "Come,   come,"   replied  first  of  Eurupe.ati  generals.     He  was 

Frederick,  probably    amused  by  the  the    inviiidhle    Frederick   the  Great 

fellow's  nonchalance  in  a  moment  of  in    German    lips;      the    Protestant 

such  peril  to  himself,   "  let   us   fight  hero,  by  a  still  more  honourable  title, 

another    battle    to-day.       If    I    am  in  England.     Germany  then  first  felt 

beaten,  we  shall  desert  together   to-  (hat  she  had  poets,  and  a  theme  for 

morrow."    He  then  scot  him  back  to  poetry.     Bards  sprang  up  on  every 

join  his  old  regiment.  side,  and  the  Prussian  king's  exploits 

The     king's     mano'tivre,    on     his  were    sung    in    palace,   cottage,  and 

advance,  was  so  dexterous  [lint,  even  bivonac.      The   war-songs   of    Glein 

to  the  experienced  eve  of  Dunn,  bo  exhibited  the  true  fire  of  poetry,  and 

appeared    to  be    in    retreat.     "The  forn)  stirring  and  nohlu  records  of  the 

Prussians  are  off,"  said  he  to  Prince  time  to  this  day. 

Charles;  "  let  ns  not  disturb    them."  Mitchell's  correspondence,  on  this 

Thecantionsmarshalahvav;  practised,  import  nut  occasion,  was  exulting.  On 

the  maxim  of  "  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  the  9th  December,  he  writes — 

ivnvii'.ing  enemy."      But  the  hasty  .,    ,     .     _, .                     . 

n  .                 ,      i  „     „  i     ,,i         tj„  otso  Mt  Lord,— This  moment   a  chasseur 

Prmce  resolved  on  a  battle.     He  was  gg*  ^  H           ^  (he  nflw9 

speedily  to  feel  the  hazard  of  such  an  rf  a  „„,.„„  v„,,„rv  „lltained  bj  ys 

antagonist  as  Frederic!;.      I  lie  man-  ^^j,,,    Majesty   on  the   6th,  between 

ceuvre  was  intended  to  throw  tuwtafe  RmaMfcl  ami  Liesa.    The  chasseur  was 

force  of  the  Prussians  tin  !h<:  Austrian  pre9rnt  in,  a-nd  despatched  from  the  Buhl 

left    wing.     It    succeeded    perfectly,     of  buttle In  a  letter  from 

The  wing  was  turned,  and,  aft  era  brief  the  Wink  '«  h's  hroUm  Prince  Henry,  he 

resistance,  was  driven  from  the  field,  Dfi  he  had  taken  eight  thousand  prisoD- 

The  village  of  Lenthen,  the  centre  of  ers.  piotii  sUn-lnnis,  clow,  and  cannon 

their  position,  was  then  stormed  ;  hut  lb«t  '"■'  'i"'1  "Hacked  with  hn  right,  « 

the  Austrian  artillcrv  was  powerful,  *»'«  °'ai'  r'/"'f '"  '"J.'"*"     "■>".'.'  "■': 

and  every  attack  cost  ere  at  slaughter.  »*jW  perfectly  weh>Ur«  ^  ./ «*»■( 

The  battle  waa  now  for  a  while  doubt-  tmr"t    «'"""■ 

ful — but  it  waa  at  last  decided  by  a  The  envoy,  in  his  subsequent  let- 
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ters,  collects  intelligence  from  all 
quarters,  and  sends  it  in  fragments. 

*'  We  hare  yet  no  relation  of  the  r«<- 
tory  of  rictoriet,  but  there  are  letters  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  which  say  that  he 
expected  soon  to  be  master  of  Breslau, 
and  of  the  garrison  and  wounded  in  that 
town,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men.  He 
compute*  the  loss  of  the  Anstrians  at 

thirty  thousand What 

I  write  is  almost  incredible  ;  but  two 
miracles,  in  the  space  of  one  month,  two 
victories  gained  by  the  same  handful  of 
men — for  the  Prussian  army,  in  the  first 
action  of  the  5th  of  November,  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and  iu  the 
last  might  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand — hare,  1  hope, restored  affairs  to 
a  situation  I  never  expected  to  see  them 


»> 


in. 

The  merit  of  this  diligence  may  be 
estimated  from  the  difficulty  of  corre- 
spondence in  those  days  of  convulsion. 
In  his  first  despatch  on  this  subject, 
so  important  to  the  English  cabiuct, 
he  says, — 

"In  ca«e  this  letter  should  be  stopped, 
I  hare  prevailed  with  a  Jew  to  write  to 
his  correspondent  at  the  Ha^ue  a  letter 
in  Hfhreir,  which  contains  further  par- 
ticulars, &c,  which  he  is  directed  forth- 
with to  communicate  to  Colonel  Yorke, 
(the  British  Resident  with  the  States  of 
Holland.*" 

We  then  have  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  spirit  of  diplomacy. 

"  To  rii p.  Earl  of  Holdernhssi:. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  had  some  suxpi-ion 
that  Prince  1  lenry  is  paving  the  way  to  a 
negotiation  with  France,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  king  his  brother. 

"  The  prince  is  very  vain,  and  hates  his 
brother,  of  whose  greatness  he  i?  jealous; 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  tilents,  but  more 
cunning  thau  real  part*,  and  is  Trench  to 
the  bone. 

•'  I  live  well  with  hiiu,  but  have  care- 
fully watched  him.     He  owned  tome  the 
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imagined — looking  on  the  state  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  affairs  as  desperate — 
that  he  should  have  the  glory  of  making 
peace.  For  this  purpose,  he  first  began 
to  show  an  enormous  partiality  to  the 
French  officers,  and  to  hold  frequent  and 
long  conferences  with  Martinfort,  who  is 
a  shrewd,  sensible  man  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  prince  flatters  himself 
that  he  shall  bring  about  something  by  his 

means I  judge  it  necessary 

to  give  your  lordship  these  hints,  that 
Martinfort  may  be  yro;*r/jf  wtUektd  in 
Paris/' 

Napoleon,  in  his  memoirs  of  tho 
campaigns  of  the  great  European 
generals,  gave  a  high  place  to  the 
battle  of  Lcuthen,  pronounced  it  a 
masterpiece,  and  declared  it  of  itself 
sufficient  to  fix  Frederick  iu  the  fore- 
most rank  of  generalship. 

During  this  memorable  year,  the 
envoy  frequently  attended  the  head- 
quarters, aud  shared  not  merely  the 
privations  but  the  dangers  of  the 
campaign.  Of  this  period  he  kept  a 
diary,  containing  the  more  remark- 
able particulars,  and  giving  a  curious 
picture  of  the  harassing  life,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  once  engaged  in  war. 
Hut  of  this  service  there  was  soon  to 
be  an  interruption.  The  Hanoverian 
Convention  had  soured  the  King  of 
Prussia's  mind  against  the  English 
cabinet :  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
against  Koch  fort — a  failure,  however, 
which  arose  simply  from  a  precipitate 
embarkation,  (for  the  English  troop* 
had.  until  that  moment,  driven  every- 
thing before  them) — and  the  delay  of 
sending  a  fieet  to  the  Baltic,  were  to- 
pics of  irritation  at  the  Prussian  court, 
which,  of  course,  were  first  visited  on 
the  head  of  the  envoy,  and  which,  in 
turn,  he  visited  (with  whatever  re- 
serve) on  the  head  of  the  British 
cabinet.  But  Chatham  had  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  take  remonstrance 


other  day  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself     patiently.     The  immediate  result  was 


'to  release  Monsieur  Martinfort,  commit 
mire  *i<t  rlrrtt  to  SoubUe's  army,  taken 
at  the  battle  of  the  oth  of  November. 
The  pretence  for  releasing  him  is,  that 
Martinfort  has  no  rank  in  the  army,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  exchanged  ;  and  that 
he  will  prevail  on  the  Prince  of  Soulise 
to  rclea-o,  in  hw  room,  a  Prussian  coun- 
sellor, who  was  carried  off  as  a  hostage 
by  the  French. 

**  1  know  the  prince**  way  of  thinking 
— ambition    is    his  only  principle.    He 


the  mission  of  Yorke  to  Berlin,  and 
the  recall  of  Mitchell.  But  another 
change  in  the  public  councils  mado 
Yorkc's  mission  only  temporary,  aud 
Mitchell  was  ordered  to  remain  "  until 
further  orders." 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Rosbacb 
and  Leuthen  had  raised  the  King's 
military  name  to  the  highest  rank, 
bnt  they  only  increased  the  number 
of  his  enemies.    The  Russians,  freak 
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in  the  field,  admirably  equipped  for 
the  campaign,  and  longing  to  gather 
German  laurels,  bad  poured  down 
upon  his  army,  exhausted  as  it  was 
by  incessant  fighting,  and  almost 
hopeless  of  seeing  an  end  to  the  war, 
but  still  proud  of  their  reputation,  and 
confident  in  their  King.  A  letter  from 
the  envoy  to  Lord  Holdernease  gives 
an  animated  though  brief  account  of 
their  first  collision. 

"  Field  of  Bittle,  Zorndorf, 
2MAu<putl?S3. 

"  My  Lord,— I  hive  tho  satisfaction  to 
acquiint  four  Lordship,  that  yesterday, 
after  an  action  which  luted  ten  hottrt, 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  gained  a  victory 
aver  the  Russian  army,  token  many 
pieces  of  cannon,  ud  many  colours  and 
standards. 

"  The  army  marched  in  four  columns. 
The  whole  cav.il ry  made  (he  fourth 
column.  They  arrived  in  a  large  open 
plain,  edged  with  woads,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  formed  very 
quickly,  as  they  had  marched  in  order  of 
battle.  At  nine  in  tho  morning,  the- 
whole  army  was  firmed.  The  vanguard 
began  the  action  before  tho  village  of 
Z'irndorf,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  hy 
the  enemy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  King  of 
Prussia  thought  that  lie  had  gained  their 
flank,  he  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made 
by  his  left  wing,  while  he  refused  his 
right.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral ScidleU,  formed  a  fourth  line,  which, 
after  the  infantry  should  have  broken  ia 
upon  that  of  the  enemy,  were  19  net  on 
tither  flank,  as  occasion  should  offer. 

"  The  fire  of  the  artillery  Ml  terrible 
un  both  sides,  and  continued  almost  with- 
out iuterruptiou  till  the  end  of  the  battle. 
What  added  to  the  horror  of  the  spectacle 
was,  that  the  Co??aek  ,  and  raliuncks  had 
set  fire  to  the  village-  all  round,  and  a 
treat  number  of  Russian  powder-waggons 
blew  up  in  the  woi'ds  which  surrounded 
the  field." 

This  was  a  tremendous  conflict,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  loss  on  both 
sides  made  it  amount  to  nearly  24,000, 
killed  and  wounded,  of  which  the 
Prussian  loss  was  about  4000.  The 
Russians  lost  ninety  pieces  of  cannon, 
standards,  and  several  military  cheats, 
containing  858,1)00  rouble!.  The  sub- 
sequent despatches  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  feelings  of  men  in  tho  field, 
even  though  not  actually  combatants. 
In  one  of  these  the  envoy  says, — 

"  I  have  had  many  unpleasant  moments 
of  late— we  were  upon  the  very  brink  of 
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destruction.  The  Russians  fought  like 
devil*.  The  King  of  Prussia's  presence 
of  mind  saved  us  all.    There  are  many 

particulars  which  I  would  willingly  write, 
but  I  am  almost  dead  with  fatigue.  Would 
to  God  I  teere  out  oftkiiiaxe  of  kvrrorand 


All  now  was  anxiety. 

"  List  night  the  King  of  Prussia  called 
me  to  him,  between  seven  and  eight 
O'clock,  juit  tift/r  lie  battle  end/d,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  to 
the  King  (George  II.)  that  night.  He 
desired  I  should  delay  despatching  a 
'     England   til!   tie  affaii 


led;  that,  in  the  a 


t,  lie 


letter  t 

their  rpiritt." 

Boot)  ia  tho  life  of  kings  and  generals. 

"As  the  Russians  continue  firm  in 
their  position,  I  fear  we  shall  haven  iivlhzr 
iiclhn  to-morrow,  for  which  we  are  by  no 
means  well  prepared." 

It  is  remarkable,  in  nearly  all  tho 
great  Prussian  victories,  how  mncb 
the-  King  owed  to  his  cavalry.  Tho 
battles  of  Rosbach  and  Leuthen  were 
actually  won  by  cavnlry  charges,  and 
the  value  of  cavalry  seems  to  have 
been  folly  appreciated  by  Frederick. 
It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  they 
scarcely  appear  to  have  been  nscd 
since,  except  to  repulse  a  charge,  or 
to  follow  a  broken  enemy.  There  is  a 
fashion  in  those  things.  Napoleon 
relied  on  artillery.  Wellington  relied 
on  infantry.  The  Russian  and  Ger- 
mnn  generals,  in  the  French  war,  relied 
upon  redoubts  and  field  works—  a  tac- 
tic perhaps  partly  imposed  on  them  by 
the  nature  of  their  troops,  which  wero 
new  to  discipline,  and,  though  brave, 
were  unprepared  for  manoeuvring. 
But  novelty  has  great  effect  in  war, 
and  the  first  general  who  will  try  the 
momentum  of  cavalry  on  a  large  scale 
will  probably  heat  his  enemy.  Tho 
common  objection,  that  cavalry  costs 
too  much  to  bring  it  into  the  field  in 
force,  is  absurd  :  nothing  can  be  too 
costly  which  wins  the  battle. 

The  envoy  now  went  to  Dresden, 
where  the  Austrian  generals  had  col- 
looted  a  fcree,  and  commenced  tho 
siege.  Here  he  was  tho  spectator  of 
some  severe  attacks,  and  had  his  share 
in  the  wretchedness  of  war.  On  the 
Austrian  demonstration,  the  gene  ml 
commanding  in  the  city  ordered  the 
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siibnrbs  to  be  set  on  fire,  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  their  cover  for  the  assault. 

"  On  the  10th,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  General  Schmettati  set  fire  to  the 
subnrb  adjoining  the  Pirn  a  Gate,  and  to 
many  of  the  houses  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  fosse,  apprehensive  that  they  might 
be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  I  will  not 
describe  to  your  Lordship  the  horror  of 
this  nljht,  nor  the  terror  and  confusion  it 
struck  into  the  poor  inhabitants,  as  the 
whole  town  seemed  to  be  environed  with 
flame*.  I  mounted  into  one  of  the 
steeples,  from  which  I  saw  the  most 
melancholy  prospect — the  poor  frightened 
inhabitants  running  from  the  burning 
suburbs,  with  the  wretched  remains  of 
theiT  furniture,  towards  the  Great  Gar- 
den, and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town 
appearing  in  flame*,  ruins,  and  smoke." 

Marshal  I) ami  next  day  remon- 
strated against  this  act,  as  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  war.  The  Prussian  gene- 
ral replied  u  that  the  Marshal  knew 
bitter,  and  that  he  must  do  his  duty; 
hut  that  if  the  Marshal  wished  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  suburbs,  he  had  only 
to  withdraw  his  troops."  Dann  re- 
plied u  that  he  would  receive  no 
directions  how  he  was  to  attack." 
The  military  repartees  passed  away, 
but  the  people  were  ruined. 

The  name  of  Dresden  was  famili- 
arised to  English  ears  in  the  last  war 
by  the  battles  fought  round  it,  and  the 
sufferings  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  those  calamities, 
and  of  the  calamities  to  which  every 
( "ontinental  city  is  exposed  in  the  first 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  without  a 
sense  of  the  superior  security  of  our 
country,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with- 
out a  sense  of  the  gratitude  due  for 
that  security  to  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  the  fates  of  nations.  Of  war  Eng- 
land knows  little  but  by  her  victories. 

The  ch»se  of  the  Seven  Years1  War, 
in  1703,  released  the  envoy  from  the 
more  arduous  part  of  hi*  service;  and 
in  1705  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  then 
au  honour  much  more  restricted  than 
now — the  number  being  few,  and  the 
reward  unshared,  but  by  public  minis- 
ters and  military  men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. HU  health  at  this  period 
had  beeu  declining,  and,  retaining  his 
envoy  ship  to  the  last,  and  with  the 
same  vigonr  of  faculties,  he  died  by  a 
thort  illness  in  June  1771.  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  was  evidently  a  man  of  high 
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spirit,  clear  understanding,  and  active 
intelligence.  Ilia  Journals  are  brief, 
yet  interesting;  and  if,  instead  of 
writing  a  Diary,  he  had  given  as  a 
Historv,  no  man  would  have  rendered 
a  more  important  account  of  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  of  Europe. 

The  remainiug  career  of  Frederick 
we  pass,  as  a  portion  of  universal 
hist  or}-.  His  battles,  his  share  in  the 
fatal  partition  of  Poland,  the  vigorous 
administration  which  raised  Prussia 
from  a  third-rate  state  to  a  first,  and 
from  a  population  of  five  millions  to 
one  of  three  times  the  number,  arc 
matters  of  high  interest  to  the  poli- 
tical philosopher.  In  the  character  of 
Frederick  II.,  there  was  much  that  no 
man  of  religious  principle  can  applaud ; 
but  the  habits  of  France  had  been  ren- 
dered infidel  by  the  effects  of  Popery 
on  a  lively  and  ingenious  people. 
The  religion  which  Voltaire  and  his 
followers  saw  from  day  to  day  was 
not  Christianity— the  miracles  of  sup- 
posed saints,  and  the  worship  of  a 
supposed  Queen  of  Heaven,  which 
revolted  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, extinguished  the  implicit  faith 
of  these  keen-witted  Frenchmen.  The 
infidel  was  onlv  a  scoffer  at  a  graver 
infidelity.  The  wit  of  the  French- 
man made  his  scoff  popular ;  and  the 
Gorman,  destined  to  be  always  an 
imitator,  was  proud  to  follow  the 
laugh,  without  attempting  to  examine 
the  logic,  of  Voltaire. 

The  later  history  of  Prussia  has 
grown  in  importance  with  the  grow- 
ing pressure  of  onr  time.  Prussia  is 
no  longer  a  struggling  state ;  she  is  a 
great  European  power.  No  longer  a 
dependent  on  the  policy  of  Europe, 
she  constitutes  a  prime  mover  of  that 
policy.  The  French  have  trampled 
her  under  foot,  apparently  only  to 
give  her  the  great  lesson"  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  in  the  national 
virtue.  The  cause,  which  was  lost 
by  the  army,  was  restored  by  the 
population.  There  was  no  army  in 
Europe  which  fell  into  such  instant 
ruin;  there  was  no  population  of 
Europe  which  started  on  its  feet  with 
such  invincible  vigour.  No  defeat  was 
so  desperate,  no  victory  so  memorable. 
The  peasant  restored  the  monarchy. 

Prussia  has  since  been  scourged  in 
the  common  insurgency  of  the  Con* 
tinent ;  yet  even  that  suffering  will  be 
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of  infinite  value,  if  it  shall  remind  her 
that  the  safely  of  thrones  is  in  the 
religion  of  the  people.  The  connexion 
is  evident.  Revolution  is  the  natural 
tempter  of  man  ;  it  offers  opulence  to 
the  poor,  rank  to  the  vain,  agitation 
to  the  active,  and  power  to  the  ambi- 
tious. To  resist  these  original  stimu- 
lants of  our  nature,  what  is  there  in 
the  arm  of  kings,  iu  the  frowns  of 
law,  or  in  the  morals  of  philosophy  ? 
There  must  be  a  protector,  not  to  be 
found  among  the  dubious  impulses  or 
infirm  decencies  of  this  world.  That 
only  protector  is  Religion! 

Germany  is  irreligious.  Its  Pro- 
testant  population  is  infidel,  its  Popish 
is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  superstition. 
In  neither  is  it  Christian.  Individuals 
may  still  protest,  in  the  once  famous 
land  of  Protestantism ;  bnt  the  volun  ■ 
with  which  Germany  is  now  inundat- 
ing the  world  are  hostile  to  every 
principle  of  the  Gospel.  German  r 
mnst  return  to  the  Bible  before  1  , 
monarch s  can  sit  safely  in  their 
palaces.  The  offer  of  Constitutions 
to  their  people  is  only  the  offer  of 
wine  to  the  intoxicated.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  a  noble  gift,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  a  sonrce  of  natural  vigour  into 
(he  nutriment  of  a  habitual  vice. 
Prussia  has  now  a  great  vocation. 
Whatever  share  of  rational  liberty 
exists  in  Germany  is  to  be  sought  fl 
at  her  hands.  She  possesses  the  most 
enlightened  intellect,  the  most  vigor- 
mis  learning,  and  the  most  Inquiring 
spirit  of  Germany.  Every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  progress  of  the 
Continent  must  give  his  aspirations  to 
the  progress  of  Prussia.  But  her 
superior  advantages  will  only  insure 
lite  keener  suffering,  unless  guided  by 
superior  virtue. 
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Her  late  Interference  ill  the  war  of 
the  Northern  Duchies  was  suspicious; 
and  the  passion  for  naval  power,  and 
the  hope  of  acquiring  ther 
of  Northern  and  Central  Germany, 
may  have  betrayed  her  into  encroach- 
ments on  her  neighbours.  But  these 
dreams  seem  to  be  past ;  and  it  must 
depend  wholly  on  herself  whether  she 
shall  disappoint  a  noble  experiment, 
or  sball  establish  an  imperishable 
name  ;  whether  her  emblem  shall  be 
the  scaffold  or  the  altar;  whether 
she  shall  be  the  great  magazine  of 
political  combustion,  or  the  great  ar- 
moury of  political  defence  to  Europe; 
whether  the  shade  of  the  royal  tree 
shall  shelter  the  fugitive  principles  of 
rational  freedom,  or  direct  the  light- 
nings upon  them.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  live  in  times  of  vast 
political  peril  :  the  pealing  of  the 
tempest  has  scarcely  sank  behind  our 
march,  when  clouds  gather  on  it  be- 
fore. New  expedients  are  required 
to  revive  the  preservative  power  of 
old  principles.  Religion  is  on  its  trial 
among  ourselves;  bnt  fuie  it  will  not 
MM  its  catastrophe.  The  Continent 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict; 
and  Prussia,  more  probably  than  any 
oilier  portion  of  the  Continent,  will 
witness  the  severity  of  the  struggle. 
It  may  be  decided  even  within  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  own  wisdom,  whether  her 
throne  shall  stuud  forth  the  barren 
centre  of  German  revolution,  or  a 
magnilkcnt  creation  of  power — a  cen- 
tral temple,  to  which  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  shall  come  for  the 
sacred  fire,  appointed  to  administer 
virtue  to  the  living  generation,  and 
illustrate  posterity. 
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The  neglect  of  Spanish  literature 
is  perhaps,  after  the  decay  of  Spanish 
power,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  precarious  tenure  of  greatness  that 
modern  history  can  supply.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  result; 
none  more  powerfully  perhaps  than 
that  ecclesiastical  domination  which 
iucluded  all  that  could  embellish  and 
exalt  our  nature  in  the  sphere  of  its 
malignant  activity,  and  after  poison* 
ing  the  sources  of  material  prosperity — 
after  making  the  river,  the  forest,  and 
the  mine  useless  to  their  possessors — 
after  turning  the  land  of  corn,  and 
wine,  and  oil  into  a  wilderness— ex- 
tended its  destructive  conquest  to  the 
informing  soul  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  commerce  added  the 
extermination  of  thought  itself. 

There  were  many  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  this 
intluence  in  Spain.  The  long  war 
against  the  Moors,  carried  on  with 
such  unequalled  pertinacity,  and  ter- 
minated by  such  complete  success, 
could  hardly  fail  to  prolong  and  exas- 
perate the  feelings  of  religious  anti- 
pathy, and  to  make  the  bigotry,  which 
so  many  generations  had  identified 
with  patriotic  feeling,  precious  and 
venerable  to  their  descendants.  Aud 
as  in  France  it  must  for  many  centuries 
have  been  the  great  object  of  every  true 
patriot  to  fortify  and  to  consolidate, 
at  the  sacrifice  even  of  constitutional 
principle,  the  central  power  which 
alone  could  protect  her  from  invasion, 
aud  prevent  her  from  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  wretched  insignificance 
to  which  a  minute  subdivision  of 
power  into  petty  principalities  had 
degraded  Germany, — so  in  Spain,  na- 
tional pride  mingled  itself  with  reli- 
gious principle ;  the  hostility  of  race 
combined  with  the  hatred  of  sect ;  and 
if  the  latter  made  the  former  furious, 
the  former  made  the  last  implacable. 
The  Saxon  submitted  to  the  Norman. 
But  the  Spaniard,  undercircumstances 
far  less  favourable  to  resistance,  never 
for  one  moment  abandoned  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Moor.  Again,  when  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  compelled 
by  adverse  fortune  to  surrender  the 
cause  of  his  own  grandson,  the  Spanish 


peasant,  without  resources,  without 
commerce,    without   fleets,    without 
armies,  adhered  with  inflexible  fidelity 
to  the  cause  he  bad  once  embraced, 
and  in  spite  of  Blenheim  and  Rami- 
lies   and    Oudenarde  —  in   spite   of 
Marlborough,    Eugeuc,    and   Peter- 
borough— kept  the  sovereign  of  his 
affections  on  the  throne; — aud  finally, 
when  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe 
quailed  before  the  first  of  conquerors, 
the  spirit  which  had  triumphed  at 
Almanza  and  Granada  showed  itself 
once   more   to    be   invincible,    and 
taught  mankind  the  memorable  lesson 
that "  all  was  not  lost"  where  hatred 
was  immortal,  and  the  determination 
of   resistance  not  to   be  overcome. 
Such  a  nation  must  leave  an  imper- 
ishable mark  in  history.  As,  however, 
these  elements  of  pride  and  bigotry 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  Span- 
ish character,  it  gradually  sank  into 
a    sullen  apathy  of  uusocial  indo- 
lence, which  its  declining  influence 
and  repeated    mortifications   tended 
materially  to  confirm.    Shut  np  be- 
hind the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees — 
living  only  in  the    past,    consoling 
itself  by  the  recollections  of  former 
grandeur   for   the   consciousness   of 
actual  insignificance  and  decay ;  the 
slave  of  priests,  the  victim  of  kings — 
it  clung  to  habits  unknown  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  to  feelings  with  which 
all  sympathy  bad  long  since  passed 
away.     The  language,  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  been  spoken  in 
every  court  of  Europe,  was  unknown 
— the  writers,  whom  the  giant  intel- 
lects that  surrounded  the  throne  of 
our  Elizabeth  had   studied  with  so 
much  care,  were  forgotten.    In  spite 
of  her  noble  colonies,  in  spite  of  her 
glorious  dialect,  in   spite  of  writers 
more  nearly  approaching  the  great 
models  of  antiquity  in  the  exquisite 
perfection  of  style  than  those  of  any 
modern  country,  in  spite  of  a  drama 
the  wealth  of  which  was  inexhaustible 
Spain  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  progress  of  human  thought  and 
action.     Her   vast   empire    waa   a 
corpse  from  which  life  had  fled.    So 
complete  was  the  ignorance  of  Span- 
ish literature,  that  Montesquieu  said 
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of  the  Spaniards,  without  incurring  against  English  literature.  He  who 
the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  t rath  will  read  the  I.hapimim  of  Lope  de 
to  epigram,  "  Le  seul  de  leurs  livres  Vega,  the  most  amiable  of  authors, 
quisoit  bon  eat  eel ui  qoi  a  fait  voir  le  and  the  ode  of  Goiigoia,  Al  armamenta 
ridicule  de  tons  lesantres:"  a  singular  de  Felipe  ui)undo  contra  laglaUrra. 
proof  of  literary  ingratitude  in  the  may  form  some  idea  of  the  scorn  and 
couutryman  of  Molicre,  Corneille,  and  hatred  with  whidi  i  lie  Spaniard,  proud 
Le  Sage— and  a  still  more  remarkable  ofbis  race,  proud  of  his  victories,  proud 
proof  of  the  fluctuation  of  national  of  his  language,  add,  above  all,  tena- 
at tidies  iu  a  country  where,  scarce  a  cioue  to  madness  of  the,  unsullied 
century  before,  ignorance  of  Spanish  purity  of  his  faith,  looked  upon  the 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  piratical  English,  twice  apostates 
proof  of  the  most  barbarous  rusti-  from  the  Holy  See,  who  spoke  a 
city.  barbarous  dialect,  tinkuown  to  the 
In  France,  says  Cervantes,  there  is  nations  of  the  South,  clogged  with 
no  one  man  or  woman  who  docs  not  consonants  and  monosyllables,  iii- 
learn  Spanish.  "  En  Francia,  ni  capable  of  sonorous  cadences,  and 
varon  ni  mtiger  dexa  de  aprcudcr  la  in  every  re? pec t  the  opposite  of  his 
lengua  Castellaua."  own.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
To  the  effect  of  this  very  eircum-  remarkable  thntS'iuthey— witliall  his 
stance  the  growing  indifference  to  faults,  the  best  writer  of  English 
Spanish  literature  may,  in  some  prose  that  our  age  has  produced — 
measure,  be  ascribed.  During  the  was  deeply  vcrstrd  in  Spanish  litera- 
palmy  state  of  Spanish  great  uess,  the  tare;  and  in  ipito  of  our  acquisitions  tit 
Spaniard,  finding  his  language,  as  the  physical  science,  a  native  of  the  South, 
French  is  now,  the  received  organ  of  to  whom  his  own  beautiful  dialect  is 
social  intercourse  throughout  Europe,  familiar,  might  be  forgiven  when  he 
seldom  vouchsafed  to  study  modern  reads  the  clumsy  prose  and  prosaic 
languages.  Nor,  indeed,  wore  such  verse  of  tie  present  day,  if  he  reflect 
studies  congenial  to  thts  taste  and  with  delight  on  the  Ciceronian  elo- 
temper  of  that  fastidious  nnd  haughty  quence  of  Cervantes,  and  the  finished 
nation.  In  earlier  days,  poetical  periods  of  Saavcdra  Faxardo.  A  Span- 
traditions  and  popular  ballads  had  ish  artisan  would  be  ashamed  to- 
waudcred  across  the  Pyrenees.  Tho  write  like  our  learned  men,  or  to  speak 
snugs  of  the  Troubadours,  and  tho  like  many  members  of  the  House  of 
effusions  in  the  tongue  of  Oc,  hud,  by  Commons— so  true  and  so  universal 
means  of  the  kindred  dialect  of  Cata-  is  the  duet  line  of  compensation.  In 
Ionia,  exercised  great  influence  over  tho  year  1754,  Velasquez  assures  ns 
Castiliau  poetry.  But,  towards  the  that"  there  was  in  Spain  no  single 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  con-  translation  of  an  English  author, 
nection  between  French  and  Spanish  But  the  aversion  was  not  reciprocal, 
literature  was  altogether  in  terra  p  ted  :  In  the  days  of  our  great  Elizabeth, 
its  the  language  of  Catalonia  said;  to  when  the  En^li-li  intellect  was  at  a 
the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  dialect,  height  from  »  liidi  it  hascversincebecn 
the  channel  of  communication  was  travelling  downwards,  Spanish  novels 
blocked  up.  Tbe  family  relations  and  romances  were  diligently  studied, 
between  the  different  members  of  the  and  perpetually  translated.  There 
houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the 
could  not  fill  up  the  chasm  which  great  dramatists  of  that  day  were 
nature  had  placed  between  the  in-  not  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
habitants  of  different  Bides  of  the  A  translation,  or  rather  an  abridg- 
Pyrenees,  nnd  which  centuries  of  ment,  of  tho  Celettina,  was  printed  in 
almost  incessant  warfare  had  contri-  London  in  1 530,  nnd  in  i  580  the 
bitted  to  widen  ;  and  as  the  provinces  story  was  acted  in  a  London  theatre, 
of  Berne  and  Languedoc  became  ISut  as  all  our  readers  may  not 
scandalous  as  the  seats  of  heresy,  have  heard— and  many  of  then  pro- 
cverything  that  came  from  France  bably  have  not  read  a  line  of  tho 
was  looked  upon  with  avcrfion  and  Crlextina — we  will,  before  we  proceed 
distrust.  Still  stronger  and  more  farther,  explain  the  nature  of  this 
insurmountable    were    the    barriers  most  remarkable  —  and  if  the  age 
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when  it  was  written  be  considered 
—  this  quite  unequalled  produc- 
tion. 

The  Celestina,  or  Tragi-comedvi  di 
Calisto  y  Mclibcea,  is  the  title  of  a 
book  which  appeared  at  Salamanca 
in  the  year  1500.  It  is  named  from 
the  principal  person,  a  procuress, 
who  is  the  instrument  by  which  all 
the  events  that  it  describes  are 
brought  about.  It  is  the  work  of 
two  authors.  The  name  of  the  first, 
who  wrote  the  first  act  only,  cannot 
certainly  be  determined.  Some 
ascrit>e  it  to  Juan  dc  Men  a,  and 
some  to  Kodrigo  Cot  a.  The  language 
seems  to  prove  that  the  date  of  the 
first  act  cannot  be  much  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
than  that  of  the  twenty  acts  added 
to  it  by  the  Bachelor,  Fernando  de 
Kozas,  by  whom  the  whole  was 
published.  The  work  was  received 
with  universal,  but,  if  its  merit  be 
considered,  not  with  excessive  ap- 
probation. This  is  testified  by  the 
numerous  editions  which  succeeded 
each  other  with  great  rapidity,  not 
only  throughout  Spain,  but  in  Venice, 
Milau,  and  Antwerp;  and  transla- 
tions of  it  were  eagerly  studied  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
The  great  length  of  the  CeUstina 
proves  that  it  never  could  have  been 
intended  for  the  stage;  but  its  in- 
fluence on  the  dramatic  literature  of 
Spain  has  been,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable. For  the  language  of  the 
dialogue  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful — 
the  representations  it  contains  are  so 
vivid— and  the  pathos  of  several  pas- 
sages so  touching, — above  all,  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  so  much 
spirit  and  truth  of  colouring,  that  it 
became  the  favourite  model  of  the 
great  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  six- 
teenth cent u rv. 

To  enter  iuto  a  detailed  acconnt  of 
this  t>eautiful  composition  would  be 
mere  pedantry.  It  might,  perhaps, 
l>c  agreeable  to  an  age  which  receives 
with  exultation  and  delight  prose 
translations  of  the  most  beautiful 
poi-try,  and  places  equestrian  statues 
over  archways;  but  it  must  fill  every 
one  to  whom  the  rudiments  of  taste 
are  not  absolutely  unknown— every 
one  for  whom  eloquence  and  poetry 
are  not  merely  a  dead  letter— with 
unshakable  disgust.    It  would  bear 


the  same  resemblance  to  the  original 
that  a  corpse  docs  to  the  body  ani- 
mated by  an  informing  spirit.  The 
plot  is  extremely  simple.  Calisto,  a 
youth  of  high  birth,  cherishes  the 
most  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful 
Melilxva.  In  order  to  gratify  his 
passion,  he  has  recourse  to  Celestinn, 
and  by  her  arts  aud  love- potions,  and 
intrigues,  he  at  length  accomplishes 
his  object.  They  meet  at  her  house  ; 
and  while 


*( 


Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms,** 


the  servants  of  Calisto  quarrel,  a  con- 
flict endues,  in  which  Celcstina  loses 
her  life.  The  law  interferes,  seises 
upon  the  malefactors,  and  condemns 
them  to  the  gallows.  The  friends  of 
the  servants  agree  to  revenge  their 
death.  Tbev  beset  the  honse,  in  which 
Calisto  and  his  beloved  have  met 
again.  Calisto,  who  wishes  to  en- 
couuter  them,  is  slain.  Meliboea, 
distracted  with  remorse  and  sorrow, 
and  resolved  not  to  survive  her  lover, 
ascends  a  lofty  tower,  and,  after  in- 
forming her  parents  of  her  errors,  and 
of  the  death  of  him  who  shared  them, 
precipitates  herself  from  its  summit. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  this  primitive 
effort  of  dramatic  art,  the  eloquence 
of  which  is  as  various  and  astonishing 
as  the  plot  is  simple  and  inadequate. 
There  arc  passages  in  it  which 
may  remind  the  reader  of  Claris*** 
Harloire;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  may  have  suggested  hints  to 
Richardson.  Kouterwek's  remarks 
upon  the  Ctlertina  are  trivial  and 
insignificant. 

41 1  may  boldly  say  it,  because  I 
have  seen  it,"  says  Stephen  Gossoii, 
in  1581,  writing  under  the  influence 
of  those  puritauical  feelings  which 
were  soon  to  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  our  dramatic  history,  "  that 
the  Palace  of  Plcasurt*  the  Golden 
A**,  tl*e  .Ethiopian  History,  A  modi* 
of  France,  aud  the  Hound  7uWr, 
indecent  histories  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  have  becti 
thoroughly  ransacked  to  furnish  the 
playhouses  in  London."  Robert 
Green,  the  author  of  Friar  Bacon* 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Shak- 
spearc's  immediate  predecessors,  tells 
us  that  he  had  travelled  in  Spain. 
There  are  several  expressions  In 
Shakspeare  which    indicate   an 
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qnaintance  with  Spanish  literature —  from  the  Fuerza  de  la  Senate,  .and 
among  others,  tbe  remarkable  phrase,  Gitanitla  of  Cervantes;  and  the 
'3  mischief  malilin,"  which  is     plan  of  Love'*  Pilgrimage   1 


evidently  a  corruption  of   "  mucho     rowed    from  the    Do*  1 ...    __ 

malhecho."  The  origin  of  the  Taming  the  same  author.  The  Spanish 
of  the  Shrew  is  Spanish.  The  al-  Curat*  is  taken  from  the  Oerardo 
temate  rhymes  of  Love's  Labour  of  Gonsalo  do  Cerpedes ;  and  The 
Lost  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  History  of  Alphonto,  or  a  Wife  for 
Spanish  model.  The  advice  from  a  Month,  is  that  related  by  many 
Poloniusto  his  son  is  said  to  be  a  Spanish  writers  of  Sancho,  the  eighth 
literal  translation  from  a  Spanish  King  of  Leon.  To  this  list  may 
dramatist.  The  resemblance  between  be  added  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Twelfth  Night  and  an  anonymous  Milton's  Areopagitica,  in  which  he 
comedy.  La  Espahola  in  Florencia,  alludes  to  Spanish  poetry  as  we 
is  too  striking  to  be  merely  acciden-  should  allude  to  Manzoni  and  La- 
tal.  It  is,  indeed,  most  improbable  11  ursine.  "The  Tillages  nl?o  must 
that  Shakspeare,  who  was  acquainted  ban1  their  lL-itor?.  t<>  inqrirt!  what 
with  French,  and  has  inserted  in  bis  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec 
works— in  the  Tempest  for  instance  rends  even  to  the  gamut  of  every  mn- 
— several  paraphrases  of  Montaigne,  nicipal  tiddler  ;  for  these  are  the  coun- 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  Spanish,  tri/maris  Arcadias  nud  his  Monte 
which  was  not  only  a  more  popular  Mayors."  In  1663  was  printed,  The 
language,  but  one  which  contained  .Ulnutam  of  Fir*  Hours,  from  the 
far  more  to  reward  and  stimnlato  the  Spanish  oomtflr,  Lot  Fm/ivr.os  dt  Sea 
labour  of  tbe  student.  And  here  we  lloras.  Lord  Digby's  "fit  better  than 
may  observe,  that  the  prodigy  of  the  U  was  is  taken  from  Calderon's  Mejor 
Spanish  stage,  Lope  de  Vega — the  estd que tstaba.  His  Worseand  Worst) 
"monster  of  nature,"  as  Cervantes  from  Ptar  tntti  ,pw  tmtaba,  His  Elvira, 
calls  bim,  and  certainly  the  most  sur*  or  the  Worst  not  always  True,  from 
prising  instance  of  the  combination  of  CaldCTun's.Yo  .«>.■/«/.«-( :/uPeores  Llerto. 
facility  and  genius  which  the  modern  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  a  caroml 
world  has  seen — was  born  on  the  26th  mid  eb  borate  writer,  Shack,  remarks 
November  1562,  at  Madrid,  two  years  in  his  instructive  work  ou  tbe  Spanish 
before  Shakspeare.  If  we  pursue  our  stage,  that  a  more  accurate  inquiry 
examination  of  the  influence  of  Spanish  than  Imsiri  been  instituted  into  the 
literature  on  tbe  English  drama,  we  English  drama,  would  lead  to  the  con- 
shall  find  a  close  resemblance  between  elusion,  tbnt  many  of  the  works  of 
Fletcher's  beautiful  play  of  the  Elder  Lojie  de  Vega  were  familiar  to  the 
Brother  —  which  was  mutilated  to  great  writers  i>f  Klir-ulielhs  lime;  not, 
please  our  barbarous  grandfathers  by  indeed,  that  it  is  contended,  or  that 
Cibber, — and  Calderon's  Two  Effects  with  any  shadow  of  plausibility  it 
from  one  Cause,  {De  una  Causa  dos  ran  be  muiimtiiied,  that  the  Spanish 
Efectosf)  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  by  is  tbe  origin  of  the  English  drama, 
Ueaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Lope's  or,  indeed,  that  it  ever  exercised  a 
Qttinla  de  Florencia  ;  Webster's  decided  iullueuee  on  the  English  stage. 
Duchess  of  Matfi,  and  Lope  de  The  rapid  intrigue,  the  brilliant  accu- 
Vega's  Mayor  Dotno  de  la  Duquesa  mulattos  of  incidents,  which  the  pea- 
de  Arnalfi.  So  the  Seiiora  Cornelia,  saut  of  the  South  folluws  with  delight 
a  novel  of  Cervantes',  is  the  founda-  and  ease  in  scenic  representation, 
tion  of  the  brilliant  play  of  the  would  confound  and  bewilder  the  most 
Chances.  The  third  scene  of  the  educated  classes  of  which  a  Northern 
third  act  of  the  Little  French  Lawyer,  audience  is  composed.  Let  an  Eng- 
is  taken  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  lish  or  German  reader  try  the  esperi- 
the  second  part  of  the  first  book  ment  of  reading  one  of  Calderon's 
of  Aleman's  Guzman  ■fAlf'amche.  most  agreeable  plays,  Tambien,  hay 
The  Knight  of  the  Bumiioj  Perkle,  duclo  en  las  Daman,  which  may  bo 
shows  that  Don  Quixote  was  com-  freely  translated,  "  There  may  l>e 
monly  read  in  England.  The  Spanish  Trust  in  Women,"  ami  see  whether, 
Gipsy  of  Middleton  and  Hon  lev,  and  eveu  in  the  quiet  of  his  stndy,  bis 
Beyyart'  Bush  of  Fletcher,  are  token  brain    docs    not    grow    dizzy    with 
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the  complicated  intrigue  that  it  de- 
scribes. 

The  truth  is,  that  both  in  Spain  and 
EugUnd,  the  drama,  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  was  drawn 
from  the  inmost  sources  of  the  national 
character  and  genius.  It  spoke  the 
language  of  the  different  races  amid 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  were  wrought  into  the 
stamina  of  its  existence.  Before  that 
time,  and  while  it  was  seeking  the 
track  which  it  was  to  illuminate  with 
such  a  flood  of  glory,  before  the  days 
of  Shakspearc  and  Lope  dc  Vega,  its 
effects  had  been  feeble  and  unsuccess- 
ful. Ferrex  and  Purrex^  Ralph  lloy- 
stcr,  Doyster,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
bear,  like  the  contemporary  works  of 
Spanish  aud  Italian  authors,  traces  of 
the  attempt  to  substitute,  as  in  the 
Sophonisba  of  Trissino,  a  cold,  stiff, 
and  affected  imitation  of  ancient  mo- 
dels for  the  appeal  to  those  passions, 
and  the  image  of  those  manners,  with 
which  man  has  an  unchangeable  and 
an  everlasting  sympathy.  In  the  rude 
comedies  of  that  day,  as  in  the  Span- 
ish farces  iu  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  coarse  buffoonery  and 
the  realities  of  vulgar  detail  predomi- 
nate. After  this  phasis,  there  may 
be  still  observed,  iu  the  dramatists  of 
the  day,  a  want  of  power  to  manage 
the  materials  which  they  had  just 
begun  to  discover  and  appreciate.  In 
the  plays  of  Green,  as  well  as  of  Juan 
de  la  Cucva,  the  sudden  and  inartifi- 
cial incidents,  the  actions  without  a 
motive,  and  the  want  of  a  regularly 
constructed  plot,  betray  the  authors' 
want  of  experience  and  self-command. 
Mario  w  aud  Christoval  de  Vines  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  love  of  what 
is  horrible  and  extravagant,  and  their 
use  of  a  turgid  and  inflated  diction. 
Neither  in  Peele,  Kyd,  or  Lily,  in  our 
country,  nor  in  Arguesda,  Artieda,  or 
Cervantes,  (considered  exclusively  as 
a  dramatist,)  in  the  other,  is  any  fixed, 
systematic,  matured,  independent,  na- 
tional drama  distinctly  to  be  traced. 
They  were,  however,  the  harbingers, 
iu  their  respective  land?,  of  the  meri- 
dian light  which  was  fast  travelling  to 
its  maturity  of  splendour,  and  rejoicing 
as  a  giant  to  run  its  coarse.  A  lustre 
then  was  shed  over  the  Western  skies, 
which  more  than  rivalled  the  earlier 
glories  of  the  East.    How  did  this 


come  to  pats?  to  what  an  we  to 
ascribe  the  surprising  wmbiWhm  of 
dramatic  literature,  in  so  many  easan- 
tial  points,  of  Spain  and  England? 
this  simultaneous  outbreak  of  genius, 
this  selection  of  the  same  path,  and 
this  arrival  at  the  same  goal — a  goal 
which  the  utmost  exertions  of  other 
modern  nations  hare  never  enabled 
them  to  come  within  sight  of,  uracil 
less  to  reach?  What -is  the  seed  of 
the  noble  and  stately  plant  that  shot 
up  at  once  in  such  prodigality  of  mag- 
nificence ?  Shall  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  cant  of  a  romantic  school, 
which,  after  it  had  wearied  the  Con- 
tinent, has,  of  course,  been  put  for- 
ward as  a  great  discovery  by  oar 
wretched  sciolists,  in  explanation  of 
this  curious  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
human  miud  V  Or  shall  we  look  to  the 
national  feelings,  sympathies,  tastes, 
and  legends,  which  the  masters  of  the 
Greek,  as  well  of  the  Spanish  aud  of 
the  English  drama,  unveiled  in  their 
immortal  creations  to  the  very  depths? 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  these  na- 
tions alone  possess  a  drama  of  their 
own — this  is  the  reason  which  ac- 
counts for  the  triumph  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  art — not  an  ambi- 
guous and  obscure  phrase, -but  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  insure  the  origi- 
nality of  the  drama,  so  long  as  man 
is  man. 

If  we  pursue  the  comparison  between 
the  drama  of  Spain  and  England,  we 
shall  Gnd  the  period  of  its  golden  age 
far  more  circumscribed  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  In  the  latter,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  reach  beyond  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Sbakspearo  its  decliue  is 
visible.  But  in  Spain,  from  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  beginuing  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  during  a  pejiod 
when  poetry  was  almost  forgotten 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
stream  of  the  Spanish  drama  held  on 
its  majestic  course,  supplied  from  an 
ever-gushing  fountain,  and  reflecting 
from  its  radiant  surface  all  the  varie- 
ties of  human  life.  If  Shakspearc  has 
reached  the  very  summit  of  all  poetiy, 
and  a  height  to  which  no  Spanish 
dramatist  has  ascended,  the  interval 
which  divides  him  from  every  other 
of  his  countrymen  is  enormous.  But 
the  drama  in  Spain  is  not  bound  np 
with  a  single  name,  or  with  individual 
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genius;  it  can  exhibit  a  galaxy  of  out  modesty,  and  the  old  man  without 

tight,  and  many  constellations  contri-  discretion." 

bute  to  Its  lustre.  In  the  Pasagero,  which  is  a  dii- 
The  starry  host,  of  which  Lope  tie  logne,  the  principal  person  says  that 
Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Bare*  are  "ifPlautusandTerencewerenowltv- 
the  Lucifcrs,  far  surpasses  in  numbers  ing  they  would  be  driven  from  the 
and  splendour  that  which  any  other  stage,  aa  a  certain  person,  (Lopo  do 
country  can  exhibit;  nor  wonld  the  Vega,)  who  considers  himself  beyond 
dull,  brutal,  stupid,  hard-hearted,  and  all  rule,  has  invented  a  particular 
obscene  ribaldry  which  (Congreve  ex-  kind  of  farce,  as  lucrative  as  it  la 
cepted)  is  the  prevailing  characteris-  monstrous.''  But  the  exhortations 
tic  of  the  popular  writers  of  Charles  of  Flgnana  were  in  vain.  The  pas- 
the  Second's  time,  and  especially  of  sion  for  writing  plays,  for  from  dimi- 
Wycherley,  have  been  endured  by  the  nishmg,  increased  wkli  tenfold  fury,  in 
Spanish  peasant  for  a  moment.  spite  of  die  Climcti  ami  die  critic,  and 
ChristovalSunveydcFigucroa,who  even  Philip  (lie  Second's  edict.  Nor 
lived  towards  tlio  end  of  the  six-  can  it  he  denied  that,  amid  the  prudi- 
teenth  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  prions  and  almost  incredible  mass  of 
seventeenth  century,  was  of  all  ene-  plays  which  increased  with  every 
mies  to  tho  theatre  of  his  day  the  Tsar,  some  were  of  a  very  moderate 
most  bitter  and  tab  most  implacable,  description,  lint  the  very  worst  were 
The  influence  of  the  priesthood  bad  above  the  level  of  the  great  ranjoi  ity 
heen  early  turned  against  the  drama,  of  play.-"  in  other  countries,  and  eppe- 
especlally  on  tho  grounds  which  had  cially  in  our  own.  It  wonld  be  diffi- 
induced  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  cult  to  find  a  single  piny  in  the  time 
ages  to  oppose  itself  to  the  drama,  of  Lope  de  Vega  or  of  Calderon,  in 
but  in  reality  because  the  secular  which  some  redeeming  quality,  happy 
plays  had  superseded  tho  rude  and  incidents,  or  fiery  invective,  or  beau- 
gross  religious  representations  from  tifttl  language  did  not  appear.  Some 
which  they  sprung  in  Spain,  as  well  of  these  writers,  however,  acquired  an 
as  in  franco  and  England,  and  which  imperishable  reputation.  Of  these, 
had  long  been  a  principal  means  by  Gabriel  Tvllez,  who  wrote  under  tlio 
which  the  priests  had  preserved  their  name  i.f  Tirso  de  Molina,  was  tho  most 
influence  over  the  vulgar.    Figncroa's  illustrious. 

animadversions  are  to  be  found  in  two  It  may  be  quoted,  as  a  proof  of 
works,  one,  tho  Playa  universal  de  the  profound  tlisrtgsm  for  Spanish 
twins  las  Cieneias,  published  at  Madrid,  literature  in  Europe,  that  Bouterwek 
1013;  the  other,  Advertma'oi utilitii-  never  mentions  this  extraordinary 
mas  a  la  Vida humana, Madrid,  1617.  dramatist;  and  that  Schlegel,  who 
The  writer  complains  that  the  non-  affected  such  profound  knowledge  of 
rishment  which  the  writers  of  plays  the  Spanish  drama,  and  whose  re- 
furnish for  the  diseased  appetites  of  marks  on  Euripides  and  Moliere  aro 
the  vulgar  is  poisonous  ;  and  that,  far  so  thoroughly  unjust  and  absurd,  has 
from  intermixing  with  their  levity  been  to  all  real  purple  equally  silent 
any  moral  or  instructive  sentences,  concerning  him  :  [hough  no  man,  not 
the  sole  object  of  the  writers  is  to  even  Lope  de  Vega,  or  Calderon  hini- 
provoke  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  self,  whom  Schlegel  praises  (not  be- 
Hence  men,  who  arc  scarcely  able  to  cause  he  was  .1  great  poet,  but  because 
read,  venture  to  write  comedies,  as  la  he  was  a  bigoted  Hunan  Catholic,) 
proved  by  tho  Tailor  o/Toledo,  tho  bears  ft  stronger  impress  of  trne  Cas- 
Weaver  of  Seville,  and  Other  iustan-  tilian  genius,  or  Is  more  identified 
ccs  of  success  eqnally  disgraceful,  with  the  drama  of  his  country.  Ga- 
"  Hence  it  happens  that  scandalous  briel'lYlW  was  considerably  younger 
comedies,  full  of  obscene  language  and  than  Lope  de  Vega:  ho  was  bom 
trivial  conceptions,  aro  represented  about  1570.  Little  is  known  of  his 
on  the  stage,  in  which  all  respect  for  life  till  In-  became  a  monk  at  Madrid, 
sovereigns  is  trampled  nndcr  foot,  He  became  a  doctor  of  theology,  and" 
together  with  the  rules  of  reason  and  died  in  Hi-jw,  prior  of  the  monastery 
morality.  In  these  pieces  the  valet  at  Soria.  His  comedies  are  second 
speaks  without  shame,  the  maid  with-  only,  in  point  of  number,  to  thore  of 
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Lope  de  Vega— a  circumstance  which 
makes  Schlegel's  absolute  omission  of 
all  but  his  very  name,  and  perhaps  of 
that,  the  more  unpardonable ;  and  he 
was,  besides,  the  author  of  many  other 
works — among  others,  of  a  defence  of 
the  national  drama  of  Spain  against 
the  champions  of  the  unities.  This 
was  written  twelve  years  before  The 
Cid  of  Corneillc,  and  therefore  an- 
ticipated a  controversy  to  which  we 
invariably  assign  a  more  recent,  as 
well  as  a  Gallic  origin.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  this  admirable 
vindication. 

"  The  delightful  interest  excited  by 
the  drama,  the  skill  of  the  actors,  and 
the  succession  of  various  incidents, 
make  the  time  appear  so  short,  that  uo 
man,  though  the  representation  had 
lasted  three  hours,  would  find  aught 
to  censure  but  its  brevity.  This  at 
least  was  the  judgment  of  the  unpre- 
judiced— I  mean  of  those  who  attend 
a  dramatic  representation,  not  so 
much  to  fiud  fault  as  to  procure  for 
themselves  a  poetical  gratification. 
The  drones  who  do  not  themselves 
know  how  to  labour,  but  how  to  rob 
the  industrious  bees,  could  not  indeed 
renounce  their  nature,  and  plunged 
their  stings,  with  a  malignant  hum, 
into  the  honeyed  treasures  of  genius. 
One  says  the  piece  is  intolerably  too 
long;  another  says  it  is  unseemly;  a 
pedantic  historian  said  the  poet  should 
be  chastised,  because  he  has,  against 
the  truth  of  Portuguese  history,  made 
the  Duke  Pedro  of  Coimbra  a  shep- 
herd— though  he  was  in  fact  slain  in 
battle  against  his  cousin, King  Alonzo, 
and  left  no  posterity.  It  is  an  affront 
to  the  house  of  Aveiro,  and  its  great 
duke,  that  the  daughters  of  the  last 
should  be  described  as  reckless  dam- 
sels, who,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
of  decency,  turn  their  garden  into  a 
sceue  of  their  licentiousness — as  if  the 
liberties  of  Apollo  were  tethered  to 
historical  accuracy,  aud  might  not 
raise  the  fabric  of  poetry  on  true  his- 
torical foundations.  In  the  mean  time 
there  were  not  wanting  defenders  of 
the  absent  poet,  who  maintained  his 
honour,  and  struck  to  earth  the  argu- 
ment of  the  envious  ceusurers;  al- 
though besotted  minds,  who  are  in  love 
with  their  own  opinion,  and  display 
their  acuteness  rather  in  the  censure  of 
others1  works  than  in  any  productions 
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of  their  own,  new  will  allow  that  tfcoy 
are  overcome.  ....  Among  many 
absurdities,"  says  the  critic  to  be  re- 
fated,  u  it  has  most  shocked  me  to 
observe  the  impudence  with  which  the 
poet  has  transgressed  the  limits  as- 
signed to  their  art  by  the  inventors  of 
the  drama ;  for  though  the  action  re- 
quired by  them  is  one  which  is  com- 
plete in  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
most,  he  has  crowded  months  into  his 
play,  crammed  with  love  adventures ; 
and  even  that  time  is  not  long  enough 
for  ladies  of  rank  and  education  to 
fall  blindly  in  love  with  a  shepherd! 
to  make  him  their  secretary,  and 
enable  him  to  decipher  their  real  pur- 
pose amid  the  riddles  with  which  it  is 

expressed Moreover,  I 

am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  with  what 
propriety  a  piece,  hf  which  dukes  and 
counts  make  their  appearance,  can  be 
called  a  comedy."  So  far  the  malig- 
nant censurer  proceeds,  when  he  is  in- 
terrupted by  Don  Alejo,  the  other 
speaker  in  the  Dialogue.  UI  cannot  as- 
sent to  your  opinion,  inasmuch  as,  set- 
ting aside  the  rule  that,  in  common  cour- 
tesy, the  guest  is  bound  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  viands  set  before  him,  this 
particular  comedy  does  comply  with 
the  rules  which  still  are  valid ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  which  is  common  to  all 
who  are  free  from  prejudice  with 
myself,  the  dramas  actually  repre- 
sented in  our  Spain  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  of  antiquity, 
although  they  depart  from  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  creators  of  the  stage. 
If  they  establish  this  principle,  that  a 
play  should  only  represent  such  trans- 
actions as  can  by  possibility  be  com- 
pressed within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  —  can  there  be  a  more 
flagrant  absurdity  than  that  a  man  in 
his  senses  should,  in  so  short  a  period, 
fall  passionately  in  love  with  a  woman 
equally  in  possession  of  hers,  and 
carry  the  matter  on  so  rapidly,  that 
the  love,  which  is  announced  in  the 
morning,  ends  iu  a  marriage  at  night? 
Is  that  time  enough  to  represent 
jealousy,  despair,  hope — in  short,  all 
the  passions  and  incidents,  without 
which  love  is  a  mere  word,  without 
any  signification  ?  These  evils  are, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  all  per- 
sons competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
far  greater  than  those  arising  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  spectators, 
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without  moving  from  their  seats,  see  art,  the  roots  of  which  grow  in  the 
and  hear  things  which  must  occupy  shifting  qualities  of  men,  use  causes 
several  days.  For  as  he  who  reads  a  the  most  important  changes  and  mo- 
history  of  a  few  pages,  informs  him-  diScatlous.  What  reason  is  there  for 
self  of  events  which  have  occurred  in  surprise,  then,  if  comedy  transgresses 
remote  countries  during  many  centn-  the  rules  of  our  forefathers,  and, 
ries,  even  so  may  comedy,  which  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature 
the  image  and  representation  of  that  and  of  art,  grafts  the  comic  on  the 
on  which  it  is  founded,  in  describing  tragic,  while  it  combines  these  oppo- 
the  events  which  befall  two  lovers,  site  kinds  of  poetry  in  a  fascinating 
paint  in  the  most  vivid  colours  all  whole,  in  which  sometimes  the  serious 
that  can  take  place  on  such  an  occa-  characters  of  the  one,  sometimes  the 
sion  ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  tha(  all  ludicrous  and  playful  characters  of  the 
these  incidents  should  occur  in  one  other,  make  their  appearance.  More- 
day,  may  feign  also  for  itself  the  over,  if  the  pre-eminence  of  iEschylns 
longer  time,  of  which  it  stands  in  need,  and  Menander  in  Greece,  and  that 
Not  improperly  has  poetry  been  of  Terence  and  Seneca  in  Rome,  were 
called  a  living  picture ;  and  as  the  sufficient  to  make  their  rules  immn- 
pencil  represents  on  a  few  feet  of  can-  table,  the  excellence  of  our  Lope  de 
vass  remote  distances,  which  cheat  the  Vega,  the  |«ari  i>I  the  Maiuanares, 
eye  with  an  appearance  of  reality,  so  the  Tnlly  uf  L'aslile,  the  phu'iiix  of 
must  the  same  privilege  be  conceded  our  nation,  so  tar  surpasses  these  in 
to  the  pen;  and  so  much  the  rather,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
as  the  latter  is  incomparably  more  his  writings,  that  his  authority  U 
energetic  than  the  former,  inasmuch  abundantly  suffleiewt  to  weigh  down 
as  articulated  syllables  are  more  intel-  the  doctrine  I  have  cited  ;  and  as  ho 
ligible  than  silent  images,  which  can  has  broaght  comedy  to  the  perfection 
explain  thought  by  signs  only.  And  if  and  consummate  refinement  in  which 
yon  object  to  me,  that,  under  pain  of  we  now  behold  it,  we  must  think 
being  esteemed  presumptuous  and  1111-  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
grateful,  we  must  obey  the  precepts  teacher,  and  zealously  defend  his 
of  the  first  inventors  of  the  drama,  school  of  poetry  against  its  passionate 
I  reply  to  yon,  that  we  owe  them  antagonists.  For  when  lie  says,  in 
indeed  reverence  for  having  triumph-  many  passages  of  his  writings,  that 
ed  over  the  difficulties  whic-h  belong  lie  has  deviated  from  the  rales  of 
to  a  beginning  in  any  matter,  but  the  ancients  only  out  of  condeseen- 
that  we  arebouud  tobrinj;  what  they  sion  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
have  discovered  to  perfection:  so  that,  this  is  only  said  from  the  modesty  of 
without  impairing  the  substance,  W«  his  nature,  and  in  order  that  the 
may  change  the  mannerof  proceeding,  malevolence  of  the  ignorant  should 
and  improve  it  by  the  lessons  of  ex-  not  ascribe  that  to  arrogance  which, 
perieiice.  is  in  fact  aiming  at  perfection.  But 
"  It  were  indeed  a  precious  state  of  it  is  incumbent  on  us  who  are  hi* 
things  if  the  musician,  because  the  followers,  for  the  reasons  which  1 
inventors  of  mnsic  studied  harmony  have  enumerated,  as  well  as  many 
of  sound  from  the  blows  of  the  ham-  others  which  I  "ill  not  now  allege,  lo 
mer  on  the  anvil,  were  at  the  present  look  upon  him  as  the  reformer  of  the 
day  to  use  the  instruments  of  Vulcan,  new  comedy,  and  to  hold  in  honour 
and  incur  censure  because  they  intro-  modern  writers  as  more  beautiful  and 
duced  a  harp  with  strings,  and  thus  more  instructive  than  those  of  former 
brought  to  perfection  what  originally  ages."  It  Ls  difficult  to  conceive  « 
was  imperfect.  Herein  it  is  that  art  more  ingenious  and  solid  defence  of 
differs  from  nature,  because  what  the  the  Spanish  drama  than  Teller  has 
one  has  established  since  the  creation  here  put  forward ;  and  it  is  time  to 
remains  immutable— as  the  pear-tree  examine  how  far  his  practice  exetu- 
always  produces  pears,  and  the  oak  its  plifies  his  theory.  Many  of  our 
acorns  (for  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
consider  the  exceptions  arising  from  Tirso  de  Molina,  or  Gabriel  Tellez, 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  skill  and  is  the  first  author  who  brought  Don 
graftings  of  the  gardener);  while  in  Juan   and  the  famous  story  of  tha 
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statue- guest  upon  the  stage,  under 
the  title  of  the  Burlador  de  Sivilla, 
or  the  Convidado  de  Piedra.  The 
name  of  the  hero  is  Don  Juan  Teno- 
rio.  The  story  still  lives  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Seville,  in  which 
city  the  Tenorios  were  a  distinguished 
race,  though  the  name  exists  no 
longer.  It  was  one  of  the  famous 
twenty- four,  the  u  veinti-cuatros"  of 
Seville.  The  basis  of  the  story  is, 
that,  after  seducing  the  daughter  of 
the  Comendador  Ulloa,  Don  Juan 
killed  the  father,  who  was  buried  in 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Don 
Juan's  birth  and  connections  placed 
him  above  the  reach  of  legal  punish- 
ment; but  the  monks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco contrived  to  get  him  within 
their  walls,  where  they  put  him  to 
death,  and  propagated  a  rumour  that 
Don  Johu  had  gone  to  the  chapel  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  Comendador 
was  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  insult- 
ing his  memory,  when  the  statue  had 
seized  him  and  precipitated  him  into 
the  infernal  regions.  Such  is  the 
legend  on  which  rests  El  Burlador  de 
SevilLt.  It  became  extremely  popular 
in  Spain,  and  even  more  so  in  foreign 
countries.  In  1G20  it  was  trans- 
planted to  the  Italian  stage.  Three 
translations  of  it  appeared  in  France, 
under  the  not  very  happily  chosen 
title  of  the  Festin  de  Pierre ;  the  first 
in  1659  bv  De  Villiers;  the  second 
16C1,  by  Dorimon;  the  third  W\\ 
by  Moliere.  In  Spain  the  same  sub- 
ject was  dramatised  by  Zamora,  in  a 
play  which  still  keep3  possession  of 
the  stage. 

As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  a 
translation  from  one  of  his  most 
amusing  plays,    The  Pious  Martha, 


{Martha  la  Piadosa,)  in  which  long 
before  the  Tartnflfe,  and  in  Spain, 
hypocrisy  was  exposed  to  ridicule. 
A  girl,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  rich  and 
aged  8nitor,  pretends  to  be  seized 
with  a  fit  of  piety,  and  an  aversion 
to  marriage.  Her  father,  after  some 
little  resistance,  allows  her  to  follow 
the  bent  of  her  inclination  without 
restraint,  nnder  pretence  of  visiting 
the  sick  in  hospitals.  She  contrives 
to  obtain  repeated  interviews  with  her 
favoured  lover,  who  —  the  trait  is 
thoroughly  Spanish  —  has  killed  her 
brother  in  a  duel ;  and  at  last  to  pro- 
cure admittance  for  him,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  palsied  and  penniless 
student,  into  her  father's  house  to 
teach  her  the  Latin  grammar.  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  in  the  highest  vein 
of  comedy : — one,  where  the  student 
pretends  "to  faint  from  wcakuess,  and 
her  father  desires  her  to  hold  him  up, 
and  bids  him  lean  upon  her  without 
scruple ;  another  where  the  lady, 
having  given  vent  to  her  jealousy  iu 
a  very  vivid  exclamation  which  her 
father  overhears,  escapes  from  tho 
detection  of  her  hypocrisy  by  pro- 
tending that  the  student  has  said  it, 
and  that  she  is  repeating  it  in  anger. 
The  expression  is  tantamount  to  "  By 
heavens!"  (rive  Dios;)  and  tho  father 
tells  her  she  is  too  severe.  Tho 
lover  pretends  that  his  feelings  are 
too  much  hurt  for  him  to  stay  any 
longer  in  the  house  :  the  father  desires 
the  daughter  to  appease  him ;  and 
with  wit  eqnil  to  Moliere,  the  girl,  iu 
her  father's  presence,  goes  down  on- 
her  knees  before  her  lover,  and  kisses- 
his  hand,  which  is  the  only  condition 
upon  which  he  has  said  that  ha  will 
remain. 


Martha. — Forgive  mc,  brother,— stay. 

FtUji. — Yc?f  if  you  kiss  npon  your  knees  my  hand. 

{Martha  kneel*.) 
Martha.-— Thw  is  an  act  to  mortify  the  ilefh. 
The  Father.— What  matchless  virtue  ! 
Martha,  (a*i<t*.)— Wen  I  to  say  the  truth,  the  kiss  was  honey. 


As  a  farther  specimen  of  Molina's 
style,  we  subjoin  the  following  trans- 
lation.   The  lover  and  his  friend  Pas- 


trana, a  man  full  of  dry  caustic  witT 
arc  present  at  a  bull- fight.  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ensues : — 


Partrana. — Think  not  to  see  me  at  the  bull-light  here. 
Unless  indeed  upon  the  platform  perched, 
Or  looking  from  a  window. 

Felip. —  Friend  Pastrana, 
That  is  a  woman 'it  poet,  and  not  a  man**, 
Unlets  he's  wool  and  water.    Let  as  dare 
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What  fate  may  bring  as,  so  may  we  acquire 
Perchance  eternal  blaion  and  renown. 

Paitrana.-  -No,  brother;  death  sits  on  the  pointed  horn. 

Ftlip.—Talk  not  do  fondly  ;  bnt  that  well  I  know 
Your  loft;  spirit  and  jour  courage  tried, 
I'd  call  it  cowardice. 

I'attrana.—  I  give  jon  leave. 
Call  my  resolve  by  an;  name  you  please, 
So  long  as  we  remain  no  longer  here. 

Fetip. — And  can  it  be  that  you,  who  swallow  men, 
Now  tremble  at  a  beast  1 

PaMtra  no  .—'Tie  true,  indeed. 
Wonder  at  my  opinion  as  you  may. 
To  Bght  with  two  men,  or  with  three  men,  oft 
Is  valour  rather  than  temerity. 
Since  courtesy  or  valour  furnish  means 
Of  safety — and  much  more  the  cunning  art 
Taught  by  drama  of  the  dextrous  thrust, 
Strait  or  oblique — the  science  of  rerenge. 
Then  one  may  say,  if  one  is  hardly  pressed, 
"  Sir,  my  experience  shows  me,  that  your  worship 
Is  an  epitome  of  human  valour  ; 
So  I  will  never  haunt  this  street  again. 
Nor  speak  with  Donna  Mencia  any  more. 
And  if  you  will  accept  me  as  a  friend, 
My  services  attend  yon  from  this  day." 
Words  soft  as  these  control  a  gentleman — 
Money  the  robber.     If  jour  foe  be  brave, 
He  must  to  gread-r  pri<l>.-  anJ  courage  yield. 
In  abort,  there's  always  hupp,  huwever  fierce 
HU  wrath  and  keen  Lis  pasaiun  fur  revenge, 
To  soothe  the  fury  of  the  incensed  Ma, 
If] if  I.'.'  oiR>  "bum  gold  or  breeding  win.' 
But  when  a  hoi!  ha*  rent  your  rh>:ik  to  shreds, 
And  bellows  M  tlic  shoulders  of  its  owner, 
In  b"t  pur- 1 1 it     (hen  trj  jour  time— advance, 
And  ivliisptr  in  the  jelling  monster's  ear, 

Put  some  restraint  upon  your  boiling  rage. 
Indeed,  that  constant  tossing  of  the  head 
Can  only  suit  a  madman  or  a  fool.'' 
And  you  will  see  the  fruit  of  your  advice. 
Offer  your  friendship  to  liitu,  turn  your  head. 
You'll  find  the  light  at  once  shine  through  yoor  back, 
Through  two  clear  boles,  each  half  a  yard  in  length. 

Dut  (lie  most  popular  piny  of  this  obliges  him  to  believe  that  he  is  really 
great  writer,  and  one  which  is  always  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  bet  whom  lie 
received  with  the  most  rapturous  has  wronged;  and  at  last  causes  him 
applause,  is  Gil  de  las  CalzOM  Vei'da,  to  be  arrested  for  her  murder.  The 
(<j'U  of  the  Grttit  Trousas.)  A  rage,  amazement,  confusion,  vepen- 
lady  has  been  abaudum'd  by  her  lover  tance  and  despair  of  the  faithless 
for  a  rich  beauty  of  Madrid.  She  lover  are  portrayed  in  the  most  bril- 
calls  herself  Don  Oil— follows  him  Uant  colours.  Do  what  lie  will,  mean 
thither,  dresses  herself  in  male  attire,  what  ho  will,  attempt  what  he  will, 
of  which  tbo  green  trousers  aro  the  Gil  of  the.  Green  Ttjuscrs,  though  in- 
most con.-picuoua  p;irt—  [onaenttkfnl  visible,  has  been  beforehand  with 
with  letters  from  the  convent  where  him.  Ho  goes  to  bis  bankers :  the 
he  supposes  her  to  be,  describing  her  check  is  paid  to  Don  Gil  of  the  Green 
MifToring,  her  illness,  and  at  last  her  Trousers.  Re  endeavours  to  niis- 
deatli  ;  interrupts  his  vi'initlanees,  lead  his  intended  father-in-law  :  the 
destroys  his  credit,  carries  off  his  plot  is  unravelled  by  Don  Gil  of  the 
mistress,  who  falls;  d.-|,.iiitily  in  love  Green  Tronsets.  He  tries  to  soften 
with  her;  thwarts  hiin  ;tt  every  tnra  ;  his  mistress:  the  raves  of  nothing  but 
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Don  Gil  of  the  Green  Trousers.  As 
Don  Gil  is  so  successfal  with  his 
green  trousers,  other  suitors  of  the 
Madrid  lady  dress  in  green  trousers, 
and  assume  his  name  in  the  dark 
under  her  window.  There  are  at  one 
time  four  persons  in  the  street,  each 
calling  himself  Gil  with  the  Green 
Trousers.  The  faithless  suitor  of  the 
true  Gil  is  one  of  them.  His  rival 
challenges  him  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  challenged  see  the  fatal  garment, 
than  his  conscience  smites  him,  and 
he  addresses  his  furious  rival  as  the 
ghost  of  his  injured  mistress. 

"  O  soul  most  innocent !  by  tliat  tweet  love 

Which  once  thou  cherUhed  fur  rae,  and  which  now 

Delhjhts  my  memory,  I  charge  thee,  rest. 

My  punishment,  thy  rigour,  are  coni|4ete. 

If  haply  to  disturb  my  present  love, 

Thou  hast  owMimed  a  body  hero  on  earth, 

And  at  Madrid  i-nllinff  thyself  Don  Oil, 

In  such  attire,  mid  bearing  tuvli  a  name, 

Dost  meditate  to  wreak  revenge  on  me, 

*  •  •  •  • 

<)  cease,  blest  spirit !  from  thy  fierce  pursuit" 

The  other  lover,  who  hears  this 
grotesque  invocation,  thinks  it  a  mere 
trick  of  his  rival  to  escape  a  duel, 
and  overwhelms  him  with  every 
epithet  of  abuse. 

The  play  ends  by  the  marriage  of 
Don  Gil  with  her  tickle  suitor.  We 
are  almost  ashamed  to  add,  that  this 
was  the  favourite  play  of  Ferdinand 


VII.,  and  was  ordered  for  him  on  all 
solemn  occasions  by  the  municipality 
of  Madrid.  Without  the  refinement 
of  Calderon  or  Lope  de  Vega,  Molina 
surpasses  both  in  his  verve  and 
gaiety.  His  satire  is  unlimited;  it 
spares  neither  the  authorities  of 
earth,  nor  the  ministers  of  heaven — 
nay,  it  does  not  even  spare  the  great 
national  amusement.  Epigram  after 
epigram  is  poured  out  upon  every 
object  that  attracts  his  notice ;  bis 
brilliant  and  sparkling  wit  is  inex- 
haustible; and  his  u  malice"  as  bound- 
less as  it  is  subtle.  Of  all  French 
writers,  it  has  been  said,  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  that  he  resemble* 
Beaumarchais  most  closely;  and  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  that  the 
Spanish  monk  of  the  seventeenth 
century  should  bear  so  close  an 
analogy  to  the  Parisian  btl  esprit  of 
the  eighteenth,  the  remark  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  We  have  dwelt  more 
especially  on  this  writer,  because  he 
is  not  well  known  in  Europe,  and 
because  even  Mr  Ticknor,  in  his  ac- 
curate and  valuable  work  on  Spanish 
literature — a  work  we  hail  both  for 
what  it  proves,  and  for  what  it  makes 
us  expect,  with  the  greatest  delight — 
has  failed  to  do  him  complete  justice. 
Shack  seems  to  us  to  have  appreciated 
him  more  justly  in  his  excellent  and 
useful  dissertation.  But  our  limits 
are  exhausted  for  the  present. 
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Impelled  by  motives  which  we  accents  of  warning,  of  expostulation, 

own  to  be  with  difficulty  effectively  of  mercy,  of  dread  denunciation,  sound 

justifiable,  and  which  we  most  re-  in  the  ears  of  those  who  wen  presently 

solve  into  an  overmastering  anxiety  to  fill  that  dismal  chapel — dismal, only 
to  behold  how  doomed  human  nature  from  its  locality,  and  the  character 
can  confront  terror- inspiring  circum-  of  its  occupants?  With  what  feelings 
stances,  felt  sufficient  to  palsy  one's  would  one  enter — the  death- doomed — 
own  soul,  we  f.mtid  ourselves,  on  for  whom,  ami  for  whom  alone,  was 
Sunday  morning,  the  Jitli  of  July  1840,  reserved  that  solitary,  central,  omi- 
in  the  front  seat  uf  the  stranger's  gal-  nous  black  bench?  who  wasso  terribly 
tery  In  the  Chapel  of  Newgate,  in  far  advanced  in  Ills  passage  from  a 
order  to  hear  the  condemned  sermon  human  tribunal  to  that  of  ttie  dread 
preached  to  Benjamin  ( 'ourvoisier.  Eternal ! — on  whose  brow  already 
and  witness  the  demeanour  of  ono  who  faintly  glistened  the  dread  twilight 
was  to  be  publicly  strangled  on  the  between  iiercuiid  hereafter,— the  black 
ensuing  morning,  and  in  the  ensiling  night  of  time  breaking  before  the 
evening  buried  within  the  precincts  uf  dawning  of  an  eternal  day  1 
the  prison.  Gallons'  most  be  have  They  come !  Yonder  gallery,  enr- 
bcen  who  could  witness  the  scene  of  tnined  off,  is  filling  with  tiie'female 
that  morning  «ilh"ut  beiiiy  profound-  prisoners;  no  sounds  audible  but  their 
ly  affected.  It  was  the  house  of  rustling  dresses,  and  perhaps  a  half- 
Uod  ;  and  yet,  (with  reverence  be  the  choked  sigh  or  sob.  It  is  well,  poor 
allusion  made,)  in  one  sense,  alas  I  a  souls!  that  you  are  hidden  from  the 
rlen  of  thieve* — of  outcasts  from  so-  public  ga/o — from  the  rnde  eye  of 
ciety  ;  whose  laws  they  had,  or  were  your  tilt  HOIlHtrtm  in  orimel  They 
charged  with  having,  disregarded  and  are  now  entering  below,  silent  and 
openly  violated.  Some  were  there  orderly,  the  eye  of  the  governor  npon 
under  the  pressnre  of  violent  snspi-  them,  as  they  are  led  by  burly  turn- 
c  ion— amounting  to  a  moral,  soon  to  keys  and  inspectors  to  their  appro- 
pass  into  a  legal,  certainty— of  va-  priate  places,  classed  as  untried  and 
rious  kinds  and  decrees  of  guilt :  convicted— the  latter  according  to  their 
others  bore  the  blighting  brand  of  respective  kinds  and  degree  of  punish- 
established  crime,  and  were  suffering,  moot.  All,  at  length,  are  seated, 
or  about  to  suffer,  its  penally.  With  What  an  assemblage  1  Almost  all 
what  feelings  would  they  enter  the  clad  in  prison  costume;  many  with 
bouse  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  sullen,  determined  countenances  — 
than  to  behold  iniquity— to  Whom  alt  others  with  harassed  features  and 
hearts  are  open,  a!!  desires  known,  downcast  look— one  or  two  exhibiting 
suil  from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid!  nneoni vocally  an  air  of  insolent  and 
Would  any  of  that  guilty  throng  take  reckless  defiance— but  all  conscious 
their  places  there,  brutally  ignorant,  of  the  stern  surveillance  under  which 
indifferent,  reckless,  or  desperate?  they  sate.  Alas,  thou  ixiys!  sotno 
Would  their  polluted  souis  be  swell-  already,  others  about  to  he,  con- 
ing with  ill-suppressed  feelings  of  ileoined—  alt  gazing,  terror-strnck,  at 
impiety  and  blasphemy?  Would  any  the  black  seat  in  the  centre  1 
approach  with  broken  and  contrite  The  chaplain  enters  the  desk  immc- 
spirits,  having  been  shaken,  by  the  diately  under  the  pulpit,  which, 
stern  hand  of  offended  human  law  attached  to  the  blank  wall,  faces  the 
alone,  out  of  a  life's  lethargy  and  commuuion-  table.  He,  also,  casts  an 
insensibility?     How  would  the  holy  ominous  glance  at  the  black  bench 
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ljcforc  him,  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  to  which  all  faces  are  di- 
rected, amidst  moody  and  tronbled 
Filcnce.  At  length  a  door  on  the  left 
is  heard  being  unbolted;  a  turnkey 
outers,  followed  by  the  great  criminal 
— one  whose  name  was  ringing  in  the 
cars  of  the  public — one  on  whom  every 
eye  is  instantly  fixed  with  sickening 
intensity.  It  isCourvoisier — the  mon- 
ster who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
barbarously  murdered  his  sleeping 
lord ! — lie  was  led  to  his  seat,  a  glass 
of  water  being  placed  near  him,  in  case 
of  his  faintness,  and  on  one  side  of 
him  sate  a  turnkey.  Conrvoisicr  knelt 
down ;  and  then,  a  prayer-book  having 
been  given  him,  (which  he  held  in  an 
untrembling  hand,)  took  his  seat, 
not  far  from  the  reading-desk,  cover- 
ing his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  with 
his  left  hand.  His  demeanour  was 
signally  calm  and  self-possessed,  and 
his  motions  were  deliberate.    He  was 


prov. 

dinate  functionary  of  the  gaol.  Hit 
seemed  a  silly,  vulgar,  little  dandy, 
who  had  pat  on  his  very  beat  etothea 
for  the  occasion.  He  looked  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ycari  old,  and 
was  of  slender  figure,  and  a  little 
under  the  average  height.  EDe  hair 
was  full  and  curly — displayed  in  arery 
affected  style.  He  wore  a  sort  of 
second-hand  blue  surtout  with  reive! 
collar,  a  black  satin  stock,  a  light 
figured  waistcoat,  and  light  slate-co- 
loured trousers — the  latter  a  trifle  too 
short,  and  strained  down  by  a  pair  of 
elongated  straps,  so  as  to  reach  aa 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  brigfatly- 
polished  boots.  Beside  him  waa  a  hat, 
of  which  he  seemed  very  careful,  and 
smoothed  it  round  delicately,  once  or 
twice,  with  his  hand.  His  eyes  were 
quick,  and  inquisitive ;  and  he  seemed 
to  share  the  interest  with  which  others 
contemplated  Courvoisier.  Several 
times,  during  the  service,  his  fingers 
a  man  about  twenty-four  years  of    passed  jauntily  through  his  hair,  aa  if 


age.  His  countenance  wore  such  an 
expression  of  pensive  good-nature  and 
docility,  as  rendered  it  a  consola- 
tory reflection  that  ho  had  unequivo- 
cally and  spontaneously  confessed  the 
fiendish  act  of  which  the  law  had  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  and  for  which, 
under  holy  sanctions,  it  was  on  the 
morrow  to  take  away  his  life.*  Yes 
— there  he  sate,  where  we  had  seen 
sitting,  also,  his  blood-stained  prede- 
cessor Grcenacrc ;  and,  moreover, 
Fauntleroy  the  forger ;  also  a  young 
banker's  clerk — a  widowed  mother's 
sole  support,  her  only  child  —  for 
forging  a  trilling  check.  Alas,  alas ! 
how  he  wept  during  the  whole  ser- 
vice ! — but  how  calmly  he  behaved  the 
next  morning  on  tho  gallows ! 

After  gazing  long  and  earnestly 
on  tlie  central  figure  in  the  gloomy 
picture,  our  eyes  were  casually 
attracted  by  a  very  different  one, — 
that  of  a  youth  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  privileged  spectator.  We  re- 
garded him  as  a  friend  of  some  subor- 


to  dispose  it  effectively  round  his  tem- 
ples. A  prayer-book  was  handed  to 
him,  to  which  he  seemed  tolerably 
attentive ;  but  during  the  sermon  ho 
was  evidently  more  occupied  with  his 
dress  than  the  exciting  and  instruc- 
tive topics  of  the  chaplain — frequently 
pulling  off  and  putting  on  his  gloves, 
and  arranging  different  portions  of  his 
dress,  as  though  he  feared  they  did 
not  sit  upon  him  sufficiently  becom- 
ingly. When,  however,  the  chaplain 
addressed  himself  personally,  and  with 
fearful  solemnity,  to  the  murderer  be- 
fore him,  the  young  occupant  of  the 
altar-steps  was  roused  into  attention, 
and  he  listened  a  few  minutes— his 
eyes  fixed  now  on  the  preacher,  then 
on  the  condemned.  When  the  service 
was  over,  Courvoisier  (whose  de- 
meanour had  been  throughout  most 
satisfactory — solemn,  composed,  and 
reverent)  was  beckoned  out  to  the  door 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  be 
obeyed,  walking  with  complete  self- 
possession. — Wc  had  looked  our  last 
on  him !— u  Do  you  see  that  young 


*  How  must  the  following  verses  in  the  Psalms  of  the  day  have  affected  him,  if 
the  wretched  being  were  not  too  bewildered  to  appreciate  them  ! — "  Turn  thee  unto 
me,  and  have  mercy  upon  mc,  for  1  am  desolate  and  in  misery.  The  sorrows  of  my 
heart  are  enlarged  ;  O  bring  thon  me  out  of  my  troubles.  Look  upon  my  adversity 
and  misery,  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins." — Ps.  xxv.  15,  16,  17.  w  O  shut  not  up  my 
bouI  with  the  uinners,  nor  my  life  with  the  bloodthirsty." — Pa.  xxvi.  9.  If  the  mur- 
derer'*? heart  did  not  thrill  when  these  last  words  were  read  out  by  the  chaplain, 
with  fearful  distinctness,  it  must  have  been  the  only  one  that  did  not. 
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fellow  on  the  allar-steps?— do  you  individual  utterly  unconscious  of  the 

know  who  he  is?"  said  a  gentleman  difference  between   right  and  wrong 

who  approached  us  for  the  purpose,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged 

"  No;  be  seems  a  vulgar  little  puppy."  crime,  shocks  one's  sense  of  natural 

we  exclaimed,  "  whoever  he  may  be."  justice,  and  confounds  all  the  prin- 

"  It  is  Oxford,  who  shot  at  the  tjueen,  ciples  on  which  it  can  be  administered 

and  is  to  be  tried  this  week!"  was  by  man.     How  can  we  hang  a  manioc 

the  reply ;  and  while  we  turned  round  who,  in  s  paroxysm  of  madness,  kills 

to  gaze  at  him,  ho  was  in  the  act  of  the  keeper  who  was  endeavouring  to 

quitting  the  chapel,  holding  bis  hat  soothe  or  to  restrain  him?     Or  one 

very  carefully,  and  fining  toward  a  the  who  shoots  another  whom,  nnder  tho 

gallery  with  an  expression  of  cheerful  veritable  and  sole  influence  of  delusion, 

inqnisitiveness.     Had  it  occurred  to  he  believed  to  be  in  the  act  of  killing 

him  that,  in  all  human  probability,  a  him,  and  that  he  w:is  therefore  noting 

week   or  two  would   behold  him  nil  solely  in  rt&deftlU*!  These  are  plain 

occupant  of  the   black    bench  just  cases,  as  stated  ;  but  still  they  require, 

quitted  by  the  murderer?  of  course,  very  clear  proof  of  tho  facts 

Yes!  that  «-;u  Edward  Oxford,  from  which  the  law  is  to  deduce  a 
the  little  caitiff,  first  of  a  small  and  perfect  irresponsibility  for  his  acts, 
ignominious  scries  of  similar  ones,  who  The  subject  is  one  environed  with  im- 
had,  on  the  preceding  9th  of  June,  mease  pnotb  al  difficulties,  which  are 
twice  deliberately  fund  at  his  young  often  unexpectedly  visible  in  applying 
Queen,  as  she  wad  driving,  in  fancied  apparently  clem'  and  correct  principles 
security,  with  her  consort,  up  Consli-  to  simple  combination;  of  fact.  The 
tutioD  Hill,  and  on  each  occasion  most  Bag*etQM  jud^c,  the  most  con- 
appnrently  with  ball  I  The  following  scietilioi.is  juries,  have  grievously  mis- 
was  his  own  free-and-easy  lUVJimt  of  carried  in  such  cases;  some  sending 
the  matter,  on  being  examined  before  persons  to  tho  scaffold  under  circum- 
tlic  Privy  Conn cil ;—  stances  far  weaker  than  those  held  by 

"  A  great  maiby  witnesses  against  me.  others  demonstrative  of  irrcsponsibi- 
Some  wy  I  (hot with  my  I'lfMi'ih^  with  lily,  and,  consequently,  demanding  ml 
my  right.  Tliey  vary  as  to  tin-  Ji>tincc.  acquittal.  Many  poinlul  and  dread- 
After  I  had  fireil  the  liv-l  pistol,  I'riiice  fill  case?  might  lie  cited  ;  but  two  shall 
Albert  got  up,  as  if  ho  would  jump  out  of  suffice.  In  the  year  1837,  an  indus- 
the  coach,  and  sate  ch.wn  again,  as  if  he  trious,  affectionate,  poverty-stricken 
thought  better  of  it.  Then  1  fired  the.  [;„[„,,.  strangled  his  four  children, 
sccoad pistol.    Tliis  is  all  I  shall  say  at  avou-cd!v  t- pivv,  nt  tlicir being  turned 

present. into  the  streets.    They  all  slept  in  one 

(Slgnfld)       Edhiki.  Uxfobd.  roon]]      nnvi||K  5|1,ill(,ll,(l  lwo_  Uo  lcft 

In  the  case  of  this  ydiing  miscreant,  the   room;  but,   after  meditating  for 

(for  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Uni  lem-  some   time,  came  to  the  conclusion 

perately,)  however,  was,  within  four  that  he  might  M  well  bo  hanged  for 

days'  time,  to  be  resolved  a  problem  killing  all  four ;  on  which  he  returned, 

of  unspeakable  difficulty  and  moment,  and  strangled  the  other  two— having 

by  such  means  as  the  law  of  the  coun-  shaken  lntuds  with  them  before  he  did 

try  could  command, — viz.,  rcsponsi-  it!    He  then  quitted  the  house,  and 

bility  or  irresponsibility  for  criminal  went  to  a  neighbour's,  to  whom  ho  did 

acts,  according  to  the  stale  of  mind  not  mention  what  lie  had  done;  but 

existing   at  the  time  of  committing  on  being  :ippretii-n(k-d  the  next  day, 

them.      It  is  needless  to  affirm  that  and  taken  before  the  coroner,  he  con- 

this  is  a  question  of  public,  perma-  fessed  the  above  facts.     No  witness 

nent,  universal  interest ;  one  in  which  bad  ever  observed  a  trace  of  insanity 

every  individual,  young  or  old,  may  about  him.     The  physician  to  a  luna- 

becomo    personally    concerned ;   one  tic  asylum  offered  to  prove  that  tho 

which  no  humane  jurist,  practical  or  prisoner'.-:  grind  mo!  her  and  sister  had 

speculative,    can    approach    without  been  under  his  care,  the  latter  for  en- 

livcly  anxiety  ;   one  worthy  of  fre-  tertaining  a  desire  to  destroy  herself 

queut  and  deep  lou^idcration  by  t:\-ary  and  her  children— evidence  which  tho 

one  concerned  In  the  administration  judge  rejected ;  and  under  his  direc- 

of  criminal  justice.     To  punish  an  tion  the  jury  convicted,  and  ho  passed; 

vol.  lxviii.— no.  ccccxxt.  2  o 
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sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner.  * 
In  the  year  1845,  a  young  servant 
girl,  quiet  and  docile,  having  taken  a 
knife  from  the  kitchen,  on  some  tri- 
vial pretence,  went  up  to  the  room 
where  her  master's  child  lay,  and 
killed  it.  She  then  went  down  stairs, 
and  told  the  horrifying  fact  to  her 
master.  She  was  quite  conscious  of 
the  crime  she  had  committed,  and 
showed  much  anxiety  to  know  whe- 
ther she  would  be  hanged  or  trans- 
ported. There  was  not  the  slightest 
tittle  of  evidence  that  she  had  been 
labouring  under  any  delusion ;  yet  she 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insa- 
nity !  t  Can  anything  be  more  griev- 
ously unsatisfactory  than  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this,  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country? 
One  of  the  causes  which  conduced  to 
such  results  was  the  too  ready  defer- 
ence paid  to  speculative  medical  men, 
professing  to  have  made  disordered 
intellects  their  peculiar  study,  and 
who  came  forward,  from  time  to  time, 
confidently  and  authoritatively  pro- 
nouncing that  such  and  such  circum- 
stances indicated  unequivocally  the 
existence  of  "  insanity,"  of  '*  moral 
insanity,"  at  the  time  of  the  act  com- 
mitted. Nay,  they  would  sit  in  court, 
listening  to  a  detail  of  facts,  from 
which  they  would  then  enter  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  authoritatively  declare 
their  opinion  that,  if  such  were  the 
facts,  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and 
therefore  irresponsible,  when  the  act  in 
question  was  committed !  Many  held 
that  the  mere  absence  of  assignable 
motive  indicated  such  insanity!  and 
many,  that  the  mere  committal  of  the 
particular  act  should  be  so  regarded ! 
Notions  more  dangerous  and  monstrons 
cannot  be  conceived.  Well  might  the 
late  Mr  Baron  Ourney  declare,  "  that 
the  defence  of  insanity  had  lately  grown 
to  a  fearful  height,  and  the  security  of 
the  public  required  that  it  should  be 
watched."  J  There  arc  two  Trials 
contained  in  Mr  Townsend's  first 
volume,  which  afford  memorable  illus- 
trations of  the  difficulty  with  which 
these  questions  are  encountered  in  our 
courts  of  justice.    They  arc  those  of 


[Nor. 

Oxford,  for  shooting  at  the  Qneee, 
and  of  M'Nanghten  for  the  murder  of 
Mr  Drummond,  the  private  secretary 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In  boa 
cases  there  were  acquittals,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  insanity ;  and  we  take 
leave  to  intimate  that,  in  oar  opinion, 
there  should  have  been  convictions  in 
both.  The  escape  of  the  cold-blooded 
murderer,  M'Nanghten,  who  delibe- 
rately shot  his  unsuspecting  victim  in 
the  back,  horrified  and  disgusted  the 
public.  u  It  had  not  been  anticipat- 
ed," says  Mr  Townsend,  "and  created 
a  deep  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  that 
there  was  some  unaocountabe  defect 
in  our  criminal  law.  People  of  good 
sense  appeared  panic-stricken,  by  this 
new  danger,  from  venturing  into  the 
London  streets;  and  called  upon  the 
legislature  to  discover  some  preserva- 
tive against  the  attacks  of  insane 
passengers  in  public  thoroughfares. n§ 
Indignation  was  loudly  expressed  in 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  honourable  Irish  baronet  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, except  where  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  person  accused  was  publicly 
known  and  reputed  to  be  a  maniac : 
and  he  asked  the  House  to  suspend 
the  standing  orders  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  his  bill.  His  motion,  how- 
ever, found  no  seconder.  A  similar 
casualty  had  befallen  Mr  Windham, 
in  1800,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  which  ensued  in  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  meet  such  cases  as  that  of 
Hadficld,  (who  had  just  been  acquit- 
ted, on  the  ground  of  insanity,  from 
the  charge  of  firing  at  George  III.,) 
suggested  that  an  offender,  even  if 
insane,  should  be  subjected  to  some 
sort  of  punishment,  tor  the  sake  of 
example !  On  the  same  evening  in 
which  the  attempt  of  Sir  Valentine 
Blake  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  matter  was  discussed  anxi- 
ously in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lords 
Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Cortenham, 
Campbell,  and  Dcnman.  Lord  Camp- 
bell expressed  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  when  he  said — "There  may 
be  great  difficulty  in  convicting  per- 


*  He  was  subsequently  respited,  owing  to  the  zealous  interference  of  some  medical 
men,  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  prisoner's  insanity* 
See  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  792.  +  Ibid.  p.  803-4. 

t  Rex  r.  Reynolds.    Taylor's  Med.  Jurisp.  p.  801.  §  Vol.  i.  p.  820. 
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sons  who  are  not  in  a  Mate  of  mind 
to  be  responsible  for  their  actions ; 
bnt  it  is  monstrous  to  think  that 
society  should  be  exposed  to  the 
dreadful  dangers  (o  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent liable,  from  persons  in  that  state 
of  mind  going  nt  large.'1*  At  length, 
on  the  suggestion  of  (he  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, (Lord  Lvndhnrst.)  it  was 
agreed  that  the  judges  should  be  called 
upon  to  declare  the  true  state  of  the 
criminal  law  on  this  momenloos  sub- 
ject ;  and  five  qncstions  were  carefully 
framed  for  (hat  purpose,  and  submit- 
ted to  them  for  grave  consideration. 
The  following  arc  these  questions  and 
answers — both  of  which,  as  contain- 
ing a  solemn  and  andioritative  cunn  el- 
ation of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  shall 
present  to  onr  readers,  whom  we  re- 
quest to  give  them  a  careful  pernsal, 
before  proceeding  to  read  what  we 
have  to  offer  on  the  two  triala  above 
alluded  to.  We  are  the  more  anxions 
that  they  should  do  so,  because  of  the 
recent  very  remarkable  case  of  Pate, 
who  strnck  her  Majesty  with  a  cane 
last  summer ;  and  whose  case  was 
dealt  with  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  mlcs  which  follow: — 

Question  T.—  Wlat  ii  lie  hia  respect- 
ing alleged  crime?  committed  by  persona 
afflicted  with  inMme  delusion,  in  respect 
of  one  or  more  particular  subjects,  or  per- 
sons :■ — as  for  instance,  where,  at  the  time 
or  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime, 
the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of, 
with  a  view,  under  the  influence,  of  insane 
delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  same 
supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  pro- 
ducing nemo  public  benefit  1 

Answer.—"  Assuming  that  tout  lord- 
ships' inquiries  are  confined  to  those 
persons  who  labour  under  such  partial 
delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other 
respects  insane,  we  are  of  opinion,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  party  did  the  set 
complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the 
influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing 
or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  or  of  producing  some  public  bene- 
fit, he  is  nevertheless  punishable  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed, 
if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  committing 
such  crime,  that  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law  ;  by  which  expression  we  under- 
stand your  Lordship  to  mean  the  law  of 
the  land." 

Quranowi  n.and   III.  (1.)— "What 
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are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  jury,  when  a  person  alleged  to  bo 
afflicted  with  insane  delusion,  respecting 
one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  per- 
sons, is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime  (murder,  for  eiample)  and  insanity 
is  set  up  as  a  defeuoe  J" 

(2.)  "  In  what  terms  ought  the  ques- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  to  die 
prisoner's  6tat«  of  mind  it  the  time  when 
the  act  was  committed  !  " 

Answers.— "  The  jury  ought  to  be 
told,  in  all  eases,  that  rrrnj  man  ii  pr#- 
tumrd  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible 
for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be 
proved  to  their  satisfaction;  and  that,  to 
establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, it  must  bo  clearly  proved  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  committing  of  (he  act, 
the  party  accused  was  labouring  under 
such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of 
the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or,  if  ho 
did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  ho 
was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode 
of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the  qneetion 
to  the jnry,  on  these  occasions,  has  gene- 
rally been  whether  the  accused,  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong — which  mode. 
though  rarely  if  ever  leading  to  any  mis- 
take with  the  jnry,  is  not,  as  wo  conceive, 
so  accurate  when  put  generally  and  in  the 
abstract,  as  when  put  lo  the  party's  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  with  respect 
to  the  very  set  with  which  he  is  charged. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  put  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  and 
exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the 
jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land 
was  essential  in  order  to  lead  to  a,  con- 
viction, whereas  the  law  is  administered 
ipon  the  principle  that  every  one  mini 


used  was  conscious  that  the  net  wo*  one 
irhie.li  ho  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act 
was  nt  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law 
of  tho  land,  he  is  punishable  ;  and  the 
usual  course,  therefore,  has  been  to  leavo 
the  question  to  tho  jnry — whether  tho 
party  acensed  had  a  sufficient  degree  of 
reason  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  aot 
that  was  wrong  ;  and  this  course,  we 
think,  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such 
observations  and  explanations  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case  may 
reqnirr  " 


*  Tormsend,  vol.  i.  p.  4S. 
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commits  an  offence  in  consequence  hereof, 
is  he  thereby  excused  ! 

Answer. — "  The  answer  mmt  of  coarse 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  delusion ; 
but  making  the  same  assumption  as  we 
did  before — that  he  labours  under  such 
partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other 
respects  insane — we  think  he  must  be 
considered  iu  the  same  situation,  as  to 
responsibility,  as  if  the  facts  with  respect 
to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real. 


[Now 

the  medical  profession.  One  of  then- 
Mr  Taylor,  has  observed/  thai  the  law 
here  appears  to  'MookJbraconaekm*- 
nets  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  consequences  of  the  act." 
This  legal  test  "  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  intended :  It  cannot,  in  a  largo 
majority  of  cases,  enable  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  insane  homicide  from  tho 
sane  criminal.    ...    A  fall  con- 


For  example— if,  under  the  influence  of    scioosness  of  the  illegality  or  wrong- 


his  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to 
be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away 
his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  sup- 
poses, in  self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt 
from  punishment.  If  his  delusion  were 
that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious 
injury  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and 
he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  sup- 
posed injury,  he  would  be  liable  to 
punishment." 

Question  V.  "  Can  a  medical  man, 
conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity, 
who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to 
the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the 
whole  trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the 
witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 
6tate  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or 
his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act, 
that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or 
whether  he  was  labouring  under  any  and 
what  delusion  at  the  time  ! 

Answer. — "  We  think  the  medical 
man,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
cannot  in  strictness  be  asked  his  opinion 
in  the  terms  above  stated ;  because  each 
of  those  questions  involves  the  determina- 
tion of  tho  truth  of  the  facts  deposed  to, 
which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide;  and 
the  questions  are  not  mere  questions  upon 
a  matter  of  science,  in  which  case  such 
evidence  is  admissible.  But  where  the 
facts  are  admitted,  or  not  disputed,  and 


fulness  of  the  act  may  exist  fat  a  maifa 
mind,  and  ret  he  may  be  fairly 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  certain  legal  or 
medical  rules  whereby  homicidal 
mania  may  be  detected.  Each  caao 
must  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  it;  but  tho  true 
test  for  irresponsibility  in  these 
ambiguous  cases  appears  to  be,  whe- 
ther tho  individual,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act,  had,  or  had  not, 
a  sufficient  power  of  control  to  govern 
his  actions.  If,  from  circumstances, 
it  can  bo  inferred  that  he  had  this 
power,  he  should  be  made  responsible, 
and  rendered  liable  to  punishment. 
If,  however,  he  was  led  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  act  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  whether  accompanied  by  de- 
liberation or  not,  then  no  is  entitled 
to  an  acquittal  as  an  irresponsiblQ 
agent."  f  Tliis  doctrine  is  utterly 
repudiated,  however,  by  our  judges, 
as  will  appear  from  two  very  decisive* 
instances.  In  directing  the  jury,  in 
Pate's  case,  in  July  last,  Mr  Baroa 
Alderson  thus  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally disposed  of  the  dangerous  plea 
of  " uncontrollable  impulse," — "Tho 
law  docs  not  recognise  such  an  im- 


the  question  becomes  substantially  one  of    Pulse-     Ir  a  person  was  aware  that  it 

was  a  wrong  act  he  was  about  to> 
commit,  he  was  answerable  for  the 
consequences.  A  man  might  say  thai 
he  picked  a  pocket  from  some  incon- 
trollable  impulse :  and  in  that  case  the 
law  would  have  an  incontrotlabie  im- 


science  only,it  may  be  convenient  to  allow 
the  question  to  be  put  in  that  general 
form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted 
on  as  a  matter  of  right." 


Such  being  the  authoritative  enun- 
ciation of  the  law  by  its  legitimate    pulse  to  punish  him  for  it i "    Another 


exponents,  which  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislative  interference,  it  is 
right  to  observe  that  it  has  by  no 
means  satisfied  the  professors  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  and  the  members  of 


acute  and  eminent  judge,  Baron 
Rolfe,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in  trying 
a  boy  aged  twelve  years,  for  deliber- 
ately and  cunningly  poisoning  his 
aged  grandfather,  thus  gravely  dis- 


*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  794, 3d  edition.    This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  book 
extant  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
f  Ibid.  p.  798. 
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pelled  Unfavourite dehisionof  theme-  five  public  outrages — the  last  of  which 

dical  jarists. — "  The  witnesses  called  inflicted  actual  injury  on  the  royal  por- 

for  the  defence  had  described  the  pri-  sod,— that  of  a  lady,  a  young  queen, 

soncr  as  acting  from  '  uncontrollable  ascending  tbc  throne  of  this  mighty 

impulse.'     In  iny  opinion,  such  evi-  empire  at  the  nge  of  eighteen!  — out- 

itcnce  ought  to  be  scanned  by  juries  rages  in  every  instance  perpetrated 

with  very  great  jealousy  and  so  (pi-  by  despicable  beings  of  ihe  male  sex, 

cion,  becau*e  it  may  tend  to  the  perfect  properly  characterised   by  Mr  Toivn- 

justijication  of  every  crime  that  may  be  send  as  "  crazed  knaves,  or  imbecile 

■nitted.     What  Is  the  meaning  of  mo  noma  nines."     First  c 


not  being  able   to  resist  moral  infln-  10th    jane     IB40,    Edward    Oxford, 

ence?      Every    crime   is   committed  aged    nineteen;    then,   on   the   30th 

under  an  influence  of  such  a  descrip-  May  1m42..IoImi  !■' rands,  aged  twenty; 

tion,  and  the  object  of  the  law  Is  to  then,  on  tbo  3d    July   1842,  John 

compel  persons  to  control  these  influ-  William  Bean,  a  deformed  stripling 

ences.     If  it  be  made  an  excuse  for  a  aged   seventeen;  then,   on   the   lilth 

person  who  has  committed  a  crime,  May  1K4'.I,  William  Hamilton;   finally 

that  ho  has  been  goaded  to  it  by  some  —God  grant  that  tbc  degraded  series 

impulse,    which    medical    men   may  may  never  be  increased !— on  the  27th 

choose  to  say  he  could  not  control,  I  Jane    1850,   Robert    Pate— alas!    a 

mnst  observe,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  gentleman  of  birth   and  fortune,  anil 

fraught  with  very  great  danger  to  who  bad  recently  borne  her  Majesty's 

society."    This  stern  and  sound  good  commission  1 

sense  prevailed ;  and  the  youthful  nrar-  Wc  shall  place  our  renders,  briefly 

derer  was  convicted.     We  have  been  and   distinctly,  in    possession  of  the 

thus  full  and  distinct  in  explaining  the  state  of  tbc  law  applicable  to  wilfully 

wholesome  doctrine  of  our  English  injuring,  or  attempting  to  injure  the 

law,  because  of  its  immense  impor-  royal  person.    Its  progress  is  pniu- 

innce ;  and  we  desire  it  to  be  under-  fully    interesting.      The  attempt   to 

etood,  far  and  wide,  especially  by  the  indict,    and  tbc  actual  infliction  of 

medical  profession,  that  these  fashion*  such  injury,  are  of  course  high  trea- 

ablc  but  dangerous  modern  paradoxes,  sou  ;  both  the  trial   and  punishment 

borrowed  from  Continental  physicians,  being   attended,  till  recently,  with  all 

concerning  the  co-existence  of  moral  the  solemn  formalities  of  high  treason 

insanity  with  intellectual  sanity,  will  as    explained    in    our   last  Number, 

not  bo  tolerated  in  English  courts  of  This  heinous  offence  comes  under  the 

justice.  first  head  of  the  stntute  of  treason, 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  (25  Edward  III.  c.  2,)  viz.,  "When 

two  remarkable  cases  of  Oxford  and  a  man  doth  compass  or  imago*?  the 

M'Naughteit  —  tbo  former  of  whom  death  of  our  Lord   and   King."     By 

was  placed   at   the   bar  of  the  Old  "compass  and   imagine''   is   flgwltW 

Bailey  four  days  after  the  execution  the  purpose  ox  tatign  of  the  mind  or 

of  Courvoisier.  will,  evidenced  by  an  open  or  overt 

It  is  unspeakably  painful,  and  huml-  net.    On  the  15th  May  1800,  James 

liating,  and  disgusting,  to  reflect  that  Hadfield   tired  a  horse-pistol,  loaded 

our  Queen,  who  has  always  shown  a  with  two  slugs,  at  King  George  III., 

disposition    to    intrust   herself  nure-  as  be  was  entering  bis  box   at  Drury 

ecrvedly  among  her  subjects,  should  Lane  Theatre.!  He  was  tried  for  high 

have  been  subjected  to  no  fewer  than  treason    in    tbo    Court    of   Queen's 

•  "  Is  it 

crown  should  continue  (o  depend  upon  tha  critical  uuiigtrui-lion  of  two  absolute 
Frenob  words  I"  (fait  eompamar  out  Imagtmmr  la  inert  notre  seigneur  le  roi.)  There  is 
practically  no  force  in  these  remark*,  made  nearly  >  century  ngo,  as  the  words 
have  a  perfectly  defined   and  recognised  legal  signification,  and  which  is  that  men- 

t  His  Majesty's  noble  demeanour — calm,  courageous,  and  dignified— on  Hist  agitat- 
ing occasion,  has  always  been  justly  applauded.  The  audience  was  or  course  highly 
tfxeited;  and  Mr  Sheridan  composed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  following 
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[Not. 


Bench,  and  defended  by  Mr  Erskine 
with  splendid  eloquence.*  He  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
committed  at  once  to  Bedlam,  and 
died  there  in  January  1841,  after 
forty  years1  incarceration.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  defence,  Mr  Erskine 
made  an  observation  which  led  to  an 
immediate  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  speaking  of  the  state  of 
the  law  which  interposed  protective 
delay  in  cases  of  high  treason,  Mr 
Erskine  observed:  "  Where  the 
intent  charged  affected  the  political 
character  of  the  sovereign,  the  delay, 
and  all  the  other  safeguards  provided, 
were  just  and  necessary  ;  but  a  mere 
murderous  attack  on  the  King's  per- 
son, not  at  all  connected  with  his 
political  character,  seemed  a  case  to 
be  ranged  and  dealt  with  like  a 
similar  attack  upon  any  private 
man."f  On  the  28th  July  in  the 
same  year,  were  passed  statutes  3D  and 
40  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  carrying  out  Mr 
Erskine's  judicious  suggestion,  by 
enacting  that,  where  the  overt  act  of 
this  head  of  treason  should  be  the 
assassination  of  the  King,  or  any 
direct  attempt  against  his  life  or 
person,  whereby  his  life  might  be 
endangered  or  his  person  suffer  bodily 
harm,  the  trial  should  be  conducted 
in  every  respect  like  a  simple  trial  for 
murder ;  but,  on  conviction,  the  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced  and  car- 
ried into  effect  as  in  other  cases  of 
high  treason.  On  the  same  day  was 
passed  another  statute — also  occa- 
sioned by  the  trial  of  lUdfield— that 
in  all  cases  of  trial  for  treason, 
murder,  or  felony,  if  evidence  be  given 
of  the  prisoner  s  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and 
he  lie  acquitted,  the  jury  shall  be 
required  to  find  specially  whether  he 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  offence,  and  to  declare  whether 


they  acquit  on  account  of  such  insan- 
ity ;  and  if  they  do,  the  court  shall 
order  the  prisoner  to  be  confined  in 
strict  and  safe  custody  daring  his 
Majesty's  pleasure.  Under  the  former 
of  these  two  wholesome  statutes  wen 
tried  Oxford  and  Francis,  the  latter 
being  convicted  of  having  fired  a 
pistol  against  the  Queen,  loaded  with 
powder  and  u  certain  other  destructive 
materials  and  substances  unknown ;" 
on  which  sentence  of  death  was  pro* 
noonced  by  Chief-Justice  Tindai,  as 
in  other  cases  of  high  treason.  He 
sobbed  piteouslyjon  being  convicted  r 
bnt  after  two  consultations  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  held  on  his  case* 
his  life  was  spared,  in  contemptuous 
clemency  to  the  worthless  offender, 
and  in  deference  to  the  humane  feelings 
of  her  Majesty,  and  he  was  transported 
for  life.  Within  almost  one  month 
after  this  questionable  act  of  mercy, 
her  Majesty  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar outrage — a  pistol  being  presented 
towards  her,  by  Bean,  on  Sunday,  as 
she  was  going  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
The  pistol  was  cocked,  and  the  click 
of  the  hammer  against  the  pan  was 
heard,  but  there  was  no  explosion ; 
and  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  only 
powder,  wadding,  and  one  or  two 
minute  fragments  (about  the  slae  of 
ordinary  shot)  of  pipe.  He  was  tried 
for  misdemeanour,  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months1  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary ;  Lord  Abinger  remark- 
ing, at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  that 
u  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail  should 
be  the  ]>etty  sentence  in  future."  The 
public  disgust  and  indignation  de- 
manded some  more  effectual  remedy 
to  be  provided  for  such  disgraceful 
cases,  should  any  unhappily  occur  in 
future;  and  within  a  fortnight  of 
Beau's  conviction — viz.  on  the  16th 
July  1842— was  passed  statute  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  51,  entitled  "An  act  for  pro- 


spirited  addition  to  the  National  Anthem.     It  was  &uug  bv  Mrs  Jordan  thrice  that 
evening : — 

"  From  every  latent  foe, 
From  the  Msai>?in*f  Mow, 

(tod  »hteld  the  King  ! 
O'er  him  thine  arm  extend  ; 
For  Britain's  fake  defend 
IKir  father,  prince,  and  friend — 
UwUave  the  Kinc  !" 

•  Sir  William   Follett,  (then  Solicitor-general,)  in  addreseiug  the  jury  la 
necuting    M'Naughten,  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr  Emkine  aa  one  of  the 
eloquent  and  able  upeeche*,  probably,  that  waa  erer  delivered  at  the  bar. 

t  Adolphus'i  J  Jut.  of  £W<ijh/,  vvL  vii.  p.  277.  C  Towneend,  toI.  i.  p.  104. 
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vidiog  for  the  further  security  and  tlon  of  the  carriage  by  "oneWiUiw* 

protection  of  ber  Majesty's  person;"  Hamilton,  an  Irish  bricklayer."    Hie 

and  recites  the  expediency  of  extend-  pistol  was  fired  point-blank  at  the 

ing  the  provisions  of  statute  39  &  40  person  of  General  Wemyss,  one  of 

Geo.  III.  c.  93,  to  "  any  attempt  to  her  equerries,  who  happened  to  be  la 

injure  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  the  line    of  ber    Majesty's    person, 

person  ofthc  Queen,"  and  of  "making  This  stolid  wretch  was  tried  on  the 

further  provision  by  law  for  the  pro-  14th  June  ensuing,  under  the  above 

tection  and  security  of  the  person  of  statute,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and 

the  sovereign  of  these  realms."    It  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 

then  proceeds  to  enact,  that —  seven  years.     Airaiu,  on  tbe  12tb  of 
July  U-t,  il  was  rendered  lamentably 


"If  any  one  shall  wilfull;- 
attempt  to  discharge,  or  f.        • 

present,  at  or  near  to  the   person  of  tha      **SWs*l   au<l  wltQ  ">e  ''•°   effect  as 
"J  gon,  pistol,  or  utli.r  dear  rip-     the  preceding  case  :  bat  we  shall 
"     ■'       what-     serve"""" 


of  firearms,  or  of  other  I 


-wh  ether   the 
not  contain  any  exploaivi 
material ;  or    discharge, 
discharge,  any    eiploaiv 
material  near  to  the  Queen 
wilfully  strike,  or  attempt 


iJuH  .. 


anbsfc 


ahall 


strike,  or 

weapon,  oriu  any  other  manner 
whatsoever  ;  or  wilfully  throw  or  at- 
tempt to  throw  any  substar.  .  matter,  or 
thing  whatsoever  at  or  upoii  (iie  Queen's 
person,  with  intent  to  break  the  public 
peace,  or  whereby  the  put  peace  ma; 
be  endangered,  or  to  alarm  her  Majesty  ; 
or  if  any  person  shall,  near  to  the  Queen's 
person,  wilfully  produce  or  have  any  gun, 
pistol,  or  other  description  of  firearms, 
or  other  arms  whatsoever  or  any  ex- 
plosive, destructive,  or  dangerous  matter 
or  thing  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  use 
the  same  to  injure  the  Q  person 

or  alarm  her  Majeaty,  the  offender  shall 
be   guilty  of  a   high  misd<  and 

liable  at  the  diacretion  of  the  Court  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  impri- 
soned with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  years  ; 
and  during  such  imprisonment  to  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  as  often 
anil  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  thrice." 


ar  observations  upon  tbocaseof 
Pate  till  after  we  have  completed  what 
we  have  to  offer  on  those  of  Oxford 
and  M'Naugiiten.  We  have  just  re- 
turned from  an  examination  of  those 
two  notorious  persons  in  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  and  shall  by  and  by  con- 
vey to  the  render  the  result  of  our 
own  careful  observations,  made  since 
tbe  earlier  portions  of  this  article  were 
commit  ted  to  the  press. 

OafOBB's  Cabe. 
The  judges  who  presided  at  the 
trial — which  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailer,  and  lasted  three  days,  (the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  July  1840)— were 
Lord  Deuman,  Baron  Alderson,  and 
Justice  Maule.  The  counsel  for  the 
crown  were — the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor Generals,  (Sir  John  Campbell 
mid  Sir  Thomas  Wilde),  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  the  present  Mr  Justice  Wigbt- 
man,  Mr  Adolpbus,  anil  Mr  Gnrnoy ; 
those  for  the  prisoner  were  the  late 
Mr  Sydney  Taylor  and  Mr  Bodkin. 
The  indictment  contained  two  counts 
— respectively  applicable,  in  precisely 
the  same  terms,  to  the  two  acts  of 
firing— charging  that  Oxford,  "  as  a 
This  salutary  statute  (proposed  by  false  traitor,  maliciously  and  traitor- 
tlte  late  Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  passed  ously  did  compass,  imagine,  and  in- 
imanimously  ;  Lord  John  Russell  tend  to  put  our  lady  the  Queen  to 
justly  remarking,  that  "  as  the  offence  death;  and,  to  fulfil  and  bring  into 
to  be  punished  was  that  of  bad  and  effect  bis  treason  and  treason  able 
degraded  beings,  a  base  and  degrad-  compassing,  did  shoot  off  and  discharge 
ing  punishment  was  most  titiy  applied  .i  certain  pistol  loaded  with  gunpow- 
to  it."  Her  Majesty  enjoyed  a  seven  der  and  a  ballet,  and  thereby  made  a 
years'  respite  from  the  iu-iuflcniblc  dira-t  utitm/ji  auainst  <;"'  I  ijr.  of  our  said 
annoyance  to  which  she  bud  been  lady  Ike  Queen, "—in  the  words  of  sta- 
subjected— viz.,  till  tbe  19tb  May  Lnte39aiid40Geo.III.,c.!i3,§l.  Tbe 
li!9 — when,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  trial,  as  already  observed,  differed  in 
afternoon,  as  she  was  driving  in  an  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  trial  for 
o;>en  carriage  with  three  of  her  chil-  felony  ;  and  neither  the  Crown  nor 
diet),  a  pistol  was  fired  iu  the  direc-     the  prisoner  challenged  a  single  jury- 
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man.  "  Oxford,"  says  Mr  Townsend, 
"stepped  into  the  dock  with  a  jaunty 
air,  and  a  flickering  smile  on  his 
countenance ;  glanced  at  the  galleries, 
as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators;  and, 
leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  ledge  of 
the  dock,  commenced  playing  with 
the  herbs*  which  were  placed  there 
before  him.  He  kept  his  gaze  ear- 
nestly fixed  on  the  Attorney- general 
during  the  whole  of  his  address,  twirl- 
ing the  rue  about  in  his  fingers,  and 
became  more  subdued  in  manner  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  speech." t  The 
facts  constituting  the  outrage  lie  in 
a  nutshell :  The  prisoner  was  seized 
instantly  after  having  discharged  two 
pistols,  as  the  Queen  and  the  Prince- 
consort  were  driving  up  Constitution 
Hill,  in  a  low  open  carriage.  He  had 
been  observed,  for  some  time  before 
the  approach  of  the  royal  carriage, 
walking  backwards  and  forewards 
with  his  arms  folded  under  his  breast. 
As  the  carriage  approached,  he  turned 
round,  nodded,  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
breast,  and  discharged  it  at  the  car- 
riage, when  it  was  nearly  opposite  to 
him.  As  it  advanced,  after  looking 
round  to  3cc  if  he  were  observed,  he 
took  out  a  second  pistol,  directed  it 
across  the  other  to  her  Majesty,  who, 
seeing  it,  stooped  down ;  and  he  fired 
a  second  time — very  deliberately — at 
only  about  six  or  seven  yards'  dis- 
tance. The  witnesses  spoke  to  hear- 
ing distinctly  a  sharp  whizzing  sound 
"  close  past  their  own  ears."  The 
prisoner,  on  seeing  the  person  who 
had  snatched  from  him  the  pistols 
mistaken  for  the  person  who  had  fired, 
said,  "  It  was  me — I  did  it.  I  give 
myself  up— I  will  go  quietly."  At 
the  police-office  he  said,  "  Is  the 
Queen  hurt?"  Some  one  observed, 
'•  I  wonder  whether  there  was  any 
ball  in  the  pistol  ?"  on  which  the 
prisoner  said,  u  If  the  ball  bad  come 
in  contact  with  your  head,  if  it  were 
between  the  carriage,  you  would  have 
known  it."  The  wituess  who  spoke 
to  these  words  appears,  however, 
to    have  somewhat  hesitated  when 


Sressed  in  cross-examination ;  bat  he 
nally  adhered  to  his  statement  that ' 
the  prisoner  declared  there  were  balls 
in  the  pistols.  A  few  days  previous- 
ly he  had  purchased  the  pistols  for 
two  sovereigns,  about  fifty  percussion- 
caps,  a  powder-flask,  which,  with  a 
bullet-mould  and  five  bullets  fitting 
the  pistols,  were  found  at  his  lodgings. 
He  had  also  been  practising  firing  at 
a  target,  and,  on  purchasing  the  pis- 
tols, particularly  asked  how  far  they 
could  carry.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridgo 
deposed  that,  when  he  saw  Oxford  in 
his  cell,  he  asked,  "Is  the  Queen 
hurt  ?  "  on  which  Lord  Uxbridge  said, 
"  How  dare  yon  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  "  Oxford  then  stated  that "  he 
had  been  shooting  a  great  deal  lately 
— he  was  a  very  good  shot  with  a 
pistol,  but  a  better  shot  with  a  rifle." 
"  You  have  now  fulfilled  your  engage- 
ment," said  the  Earl.  u  No,"  re- 
plied Oxford,  "  I  have  not."  "  Yon 
have,  sir,"  rejoined  Lord  Uxbridge, 
44  as  far  as  the  attempt  goes."  To  that 
he  was  silent.  The  most  rigid  search 
was  made  to  discover  any  bullets; 
but  in  vain.  Two  witnesses,  gentle- 
men of  rank,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  firearms,  spoke  con- 
fidently to  having  seen  bullet-marks 
on  the  wall,  in  the  direction  in  which 
Oxford  had  fired ;  but  the  Attorney- 
general  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  evidence  was  entitled  to  no  weight, 
as  probably  mistaken ;  declaring  him- 
self, however,  positive  that  there  most 
have  been  balls  in  the  pistols,  but 
that  tho  pistols  had  been  elevated  so 
high  that  the  balls  went  over  the 
garden- wall.  One  of  the  witnesses 
said  to  the  other,  immediately  after 
seizing  Oxford,  44  Look  out— I  dare 
say  he  has  some  friends:"  to  which 
he  replied,  *»  You  arc  right— I  hare." 
At  hfc  lodgings  were  found  some 
curious  papers,  in  Oxford's  handwrit- 
ing, purporting  to  be  the  rules  of  a 
secret  club  or  society  called  Young 
England;  the  first  of  which  was, 
41  that  every  member  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  sword, 
a  rifle,  and  a  dagger— the  two  latter 


*  At  the  Old  Hailey,  rue  is  placed  plentifully  on  the  ledge  of  tie  dock :  whether 
in  capital  canes  only,  we  do  not  know.  The  monMer  Maria  Manning  fhrioulj 
gathered  the  rue  that  lay  before  her,  and  flung  it  amongst  the  counsel  fitting  at  the 
table  beneath  her ! 
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to  be  kept  at  the  commit  tee -room."  inferred  that  tbe  pistols  had  conUiaed 
A  list  of  membera-factitive*1  [sic]  powder  only  i  "  a  great  outrage,  nn- 
uamea  were  given.  "  Marks  of  die-  questionably,  but  still  not  toe  treaton 
tinctioo :  Couocil,  a  large  while  cock-  charged."  There  was,  again,  he  con- 
Jido  ;  President,  a  black  bow;  General,  tended,  there  could  hare  been,  DO 
three  red  bows ;  Captain,  two  red  motive  for  killing  the  Queen ;  and  the 
bow* ;  Lieutenant,  one  red  bow."  idea,  of  the  Treasonable  Society  was 
There  were  also  found  in  Oxford's  mere  moonshine — a  pore  invention 
trunk  a  sword  aud  scabbard,  and  a  concocted  by  a  lnnatic— one  who  bad 
black  crapo  cap  with  two  red  bows —  inherited  insanity,  mid  himself  exbi- 
one  of  the  "  roles"  requiring  every  bited  the  proofs]  of  its  existence:  for 
member  to  be  armed  with  a  brace  of  Sir  Taylor  undertook  to  prove  the 
loaded  pistols,  and  to  be  provided  insanity  of  Oxford's  grandfather,  his 
with  a  black  crape  cap  to  cover  his  father,  nnd  himself.  The  proof  broke 
face,  with  his  marks  of  distinction  down  as  far  as  concerned  the  grand- 
outside.  Three  letters  were  also  found  father,  a  sailor  in  the  navy;  for  it  was 
in  his  pocket-book,  addressed  to  him-  clear  that  his  alleged  violent  cccen- 
self  at  three  different  residences,  pur-  tricitics  had  been  exhibited  ivben  he 
porting  to  be  signed  by  "  A.  W.  was  nmVi  the  influence  of  liquor.  The 
Smith,  tecretary,"  and  to  contain  insanity  ul'Uxi'iml's  tat  her  was  sought 
statements  of  what  had  taken  place,  to  be  established  by  his  widow,  the 
or  was  to  take  place,  at  the  secret  mother  of  the  prisoner.  If  her  story, 
meetings  of  the  society.  They  were  "  told  with  unfaltering  voice  and  un- 
all  headed  "  Young  England,"  and  shaken  nerve,"  were  correct,  her  bus- 
dated  respectively  "  IGlh  May  18S9,"  band  had  undoubtedly  been  n  very 
"  14th  Nov.  1839,"  and  "  3d  April  violent  and  brutal  fellow,  with  a  dash 
1840."  Oxford  said  he  bad  intended  of  madness  iu  his  composition.  It  is 
to  destroy  these  papers  in  the  morn-  possible  that  the  mother,  in  her  anxiety 
iug,  before  he  weut  out,  but  bad  for-  to  save  her  son  from  a  traitor's  death 
gotten  it.  All  .these  papers — tho  on  the  scaffold,  had,  by  a  quasi  pia 
"  rules"  and  letters — were  sworn  by  from,  ton  hi-jlily  coloured  her  deceased 
Oxford's  mother  to  be  in  his  own  husband's  conduct.  If  this  were  Dot 
handwriting;  and  it  should  have  been  so,  she  had  indeed  been  an  object  ol 
t.icntioncd  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  the  utmost  sympathy.  He  forced  her 
of  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  to  marry  him,  she  said,  by  furious 
there  were,  in  fact,  any  sneb  society  threats  of  self-destruction  if  she  did 
in  existence,  or  any  such  persona  as  not:  lie  burnt  a  great  roll  of  bauk- 
theae  papers  would  have  indicated  j  notes  to  ashes  in  h ■  [uvseuce,  because 
nor,  up  to  tho  present  moment,  has  she  hud  refused,  or  hesitated,  to  be- 
there  been  the  least  reason  for  believ-  come  his  wire.  He  used  to  terrify 
inp  that  such  was  the  case.  her,  diiriuj,'  her  pregnancies,  by  hide- 
Thus  closed  the  case  for  the  Crown,  ous  grimaces,  and  apish  tricks  aud 
undoubtedly  a  very  formidable  one.  gesticulations:  the  results  being  that 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  prisoner's  her  second  child  wan  born,  and  within 
counsel  — who  appear  to  have  con-  three  years'  time  died,  an  idiot.  Her 
ducted  the  defence  temperately  and  husband  pursued  tho  same  course 
judiciously— to  alter  by  evidence  tbe  during  her  pregnancy  with  the  prL- 
position  of  the  proved  facts;  which,  soner,  and  presented  a  gun  at  her 
therefore,  were  allowed  to  stand  before  head.  The  prisoner  had  always  been 
the  jury  as  almost  conclusively  estab-  a  headatroug,  wayward,  mischievous, 
lishing  the  case  of  high  treason.  Mr  eccentric  youth  — subject  to  fits  of 
Taylor,  however,  strongly  impaired  involunl.m  hiunliiu;:  ami  crying.  He 
the  Attorney- general's  notion  that  was  absurdly  vain,  boastful,  and  am- 
therc  had  been  iu  the  pistols  balls,  bilious;  and  wished  his  mother  to 
which  had  gone  over  the  wall;  because  send  hint  to  sea,  where  he  would  have 
his  own  witnesses  had  spoken  deci-  nothing  to  do  but  walk  about  tho 
sively  to  the  bullet-marks  on  the  deck,  give  orders,  and  by  aud  by  be- 
wail ;  yet  no  flattened  balls  had  been  come  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Oxford ! 
produced,  after  all  the  search  that  bad  This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  thir 
been  made.     Mr  Taylor,  therefore,  facts  alleged  in  support  of  the  defence 
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of  insanity.  The  prisoner's  whole  life 
had  been  traced — in  evidence — while 
he  was  at  school,  and  in  three  distinct 
services ;  and  he  had  never  been  con- 
fined, or  in  any  way  treated  as  mad. 
His  sister  spoke  to  his  going  ont  on 
the  day  of  the  outrage,  and  detailed  a 
conversation  evincing  no  symptoms  of 
wandering.  He  used  to  have  books 
from  the  library— u The  Black  Pirate," 
••Oliver  Twist,"  and  ''Jack  Shep- 
pard."  On  leaving  home  that  day, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  told  his  sister  that  he  was  going  to 
the  Shooting  Gallery  to  buy  some 
linen  for  her  to  make  him  some  shirts, 
and  to  bring  home  some  tea  from  a 
particular  shop  in  the  Strand.  A 
nursery- maid,  to  whom  he  had  written 
a  ludicrously -addressed  letter  a  few 
weeks  before,  said,  "  I  considered 
him  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  but 
sometimes  very  eccentric:"  than 
which,  no  words  were  fitter  to  cha- 
racterise the  true  scope  and  tendency 
of  all  the  evidence  which  had  been 
offered  to  prove  him  insane.  Of  that 
evidence,  according  to  the  genius  and 
spirit,  and  also  the  letter  of  English 
law,  twelve  intelligent  jurymen  were 
the  proper  judges,  under  judicial  guid- 
ance ;  and  greatly  to  be  deprecated  is 
any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right,  and  their  fellow-subjects — the 
public  at  large— of  the  protection 
afforded  by  its  unfettered  exercise. 

We  therefore  earnestly  beg  the 
reader  to  assume  that  he  is  given 
credit  for  an  average  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
moral  firmness— to  imagine  himself  a 
juryman,  charged  with  the  solution  of 
this  critical  problem.  We  ask— On 
the  facts  now  laid  before  vou,  do  you 
believe  Oxford  to  have  been  no  more 
conscious  of,  or  accountable  for,  his 
actions,  in  twice  deliberately  firing  at 
the  Queen,  than  would  have  been  a 
baby  accidentally  pulling  the  trigger 
of  a  loaded  pistol,  and  shooting  its 
fond  incautious  mother  or  affectionate 
attendant  V 

If  Oxford,  instead  of  shooting  at 
the  Queen,  bad  shot  himself  that 
afternoon :  would  you,  being  sworn 
41  to  give  a  just  and  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence"  have  pro- 
nounced him  insane — totallv  uncon- 


scious and  irresponsible  ?  Would  too 
have  declared  him  such,  if  required  to 
say  ay  or  no  to  that  question  on  a 
commission  of  lunacy?  Would  you 
have  declared  his  marriage,  on  that 
afternoon,  null  and  void,  on  the  ground 
of  his  insanity?  Would  you  have 
declared  his  will  void?  or  any  con- 
tract, great  or  small,  which  he  had 
entered  into  ?  Would  yon  have  de- 
clared his  vote,  in  a  municipal  or  par- 
liamentary election,  invalid?  If  he 
had  committed  some  act  of  petty  pil- 
fering or  cheating,  wonld  yon  have 
deliberately  absolved  him  from  guilt 
on  the  ground  of  insanity?  Would 
you,  in  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cases,  have  declared,  upon  your  oath, 
that  you  believed  Oxford  was  "la- 
bouring under  such  a  deject  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ad 
he  was  doing, — or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
wrong?"  *  We  entreat  you  to  forget 
altogether  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  Oxford— an  attempt  to 
take  the  life  of  his  Queen :  dismiss  it, 
aud  all  consideration  of  consequences, 
as  a  disturbing  force,  and  address  your 
reason  exclusively  to  the  question  last 
proposed .  What  wonld  be  your  sworn 
answer?  Wo  beg  you  also  to  bear 
in  mind  from  whom  has  proceeded  the 
chief  evidence  in  support  of  the  de- 
fence of  insanity— a  mother,  seeking 
to  rescue  her  son  from  the  fearful 
death  of  a  traitor;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  impugn  his  mental  sanity  is  not 
made  till  after  such  a  terrible  occasion 
has  arisen  for  doing  so.  Had  it  been 
their  interest  to  establish  his  sanity, 
in  order  to  uphold  a  will  of  his  be- 
queathing them  a  large  snra  of  money, 
who  sees  not  how  all  their  evidences 
of  insanity  would  have  melted  into 
thin  air,  and  the  attempt  to  magnify 
and  distort  petty  eccentricities  into 
such,  have  been  branded  as  cruel,  un- 
just, and  disgraceful? 

But  there  came  five  doctors  on  the 
scene,  aud  at  their  approach  the  light 
of  reason  was  darkened.  These  astute 
personages— mysterious  in  their  means 
of  knowledge,  and  confident  in  their 
powers  of  extinguishing  the  common 
sense  of  both  judges  and  jury— came 
to  demonstrate  that  the  unfortunate 
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young  gentleman  at  the  bar  was  no 
more  the  object  of  punishment  than 
the  unconscious  baby  aforesaid;  do 
more  aware  of  tbe  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  act  which  he  bad  done 
than  is  the  torch  with  which  a  hay- 
stack is  fired,  or  the  ballet,  cannon- 
ball,  or  dagger  with  which  life  is  taken 
away !  Bat  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves— these  wise  men  of  Gotham 
—  these    confident    disciples  of   the 

"couldn't  kelp  it"   school  1 

First  Doctor.—  Qacstios  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  an  J  the  Court— "Supposing 
a  person,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with- 
out any  suggested  motive,  to  fire  a  loaded 
pistol  at  her  Majesty,  passing  along  the 
road  in  a  carriage ;  to  remain  on  the  spot ; 
to  declare  he  was  tbe  person  who  did  it ; 
to  take  pains  to  have  that  known;  and 
afterwards  to  enter  freely  into  disouasion, 
and  answer  any  questions  put  to  him  On 
the  subject :  would  you,  from  those  facts 
alone,  judge  a  person  to  be  insane  t" 

Ansvtr "  1  should." 

The  Court.— "  Von  mean  to  say, 
upon  your  oath,  that  if  you  heard  these 
facte  stated,  you  should  conclude  that 
the  person  would  be  mad  I" 

The  Doctor.—"  I  do." 

Tub  Court. — "  Without  making  any 
other  inquiry!" 

Thb  Doctor.—"  Yell  ...  If,  as  a 
physician,  I  was  employed  to  ascertain 
whether  a  person  in  whom  1  found  these 
facts  was  sane  or  insane,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly give  my  opinion  that  he  was 

The  Court.— "As  a  physician,  yon 
think  every  crime,  plainly  committed,  to 
be  committed  by  a  madman!" 

The  Doctor.— "Nothing  of  thekind; 
but  a  crime  committed  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  hypothesisl" 

As  to  the  hypothesis  proposed,  the 
reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe 
how  inapplicable  it  was  to  the  proved 
facts.  Oxford  certainly  "  remained 
on  the  spot"  because  he  could  not 
possibly  have  got  away ;  there  being 
a  high  wall  on  one  side,  high  park 
railings  on  the  other,  and  an  infnriate 
crowd,  as  well  as  tbe  Queen's  attend- 
ants, on  all  sides.  He  also  certainly 
"  declared  he  was  the  person  who  did 
it ;"  but  how  absurd  to  deny  what  so 
many  had  witnessed  ? 

Second  Doctor. — He  is  asked  the  same 
qnestiun  which  had  been  proposed  to  the 
first  Doctor,  with  the  addition  of  "  here- 
ditary insanity  being  in  the  family  "  of 
the  person  concerned. 
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of  strong  suspicion;  bet 
other  fact!  should  be  nought  before  one 
oonld  be  warranted  in  giving  a  positive 
opinion.'' 

Quotum  by  the  Prisoner's  Counsel. — 
"  Are  there  instances  on  record  of  persona 
becoming  suddenly  insane,  whose  conduct 
has  been  previously  only  eccentric!" 

Antatr.—"  Certainly.  Supposing,  in 
addition,  'that  then  was  previous  delu- 
sion, my  opinion  weald  be  that  he  is  un- 
sound. Such  a  form  of  insanity  exists, 
and  is  recognise d." 

Qxatitm  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. 
— *  What  form  of  insanity  do  yoa  call 
it!" 

Amver. — "  Lesion  of  the  will — in: 
nlty  connected  with  tbe  development 
the  will.  It  means  more  than  a  lose 
control  orer  the  conduct — morbid  p: 
Density.  Moral  irregularity  is  the  resull 
of  that  disease.  Committing  a 
without  any  apfiartnt  motive  is  an  indi- 


Quotum  by  the  Court.—"  Do  yocr 
conceive  that  this  i#  really  a  moJicni 
i|iiesliou  at  all,  which  has  been  put  to 
you!" 

.■Ind, I'd  — '"  1  do:  I  lli ink  ini'diual  rai-n 
have  mure  means  of  forming  so  opinion 
ou  that  subject  tluw  other  persona." 

Qituliaa.—"  Why  could  not  any  per- 
sou  form  an  opinion,  from  the  circum- 
stances which  hare  been  referred  to, 
whether  a  person  was  sane  or  insane!" 

A  Mirer. — "  Because  it  seems  to  re- 
quire a  careful  comparison  of  particular 
cases,  more  likely  to  be  looked  to  by  no- 
dical men,  who  are  especially  eaperienccd 
in  esses  of  unsoundness  of  mind." 

Dc-ctok.— "  I  have  SSO  patients 


■    111! 


rsed  with  the  pri- 
soner, la  my  opinion  ho  is  of  unsound 
mind.  1  never  saw  him  in  private  more 
than  once,  and  that  for  perhaps  balf-an- 
liour,  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  1 
have  been  in  court  the  whole  of  yesterday 
and  this  morning-  Theee  are  the  notes 
of  my  interview  with  him:—'  A  deficient 
understanding;  shape  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  that  which  is  generally 
seen  when  there  bi.  been  some  disease  of 
the  brain  in  early  life.  An  occasional 
appearance  of  icuteness,  but  a  total  ina- 
bility to  reason.  Singular  insensibility 
as  regards  tbe  affections.  Apparent  in- 
capacity to  comprehend  moral  obliga- 
tions—to distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
Absolute  insensibility  to  the  heinot  -  — 
of  his  oBl'iiCf.  and  the  peril  uf  his 
Total   indifference  to  the    i- 


tht  trii 


acquit 


il  will  give  him  no  par- 
aud  ho  sueuis  unable  to 
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comprehend  the  alternative  of  his  con- 
demnation and  execution:  his  offence,  like 
that  of  other  imbeciles  who  set  fire  to 
buildings,  &c,  without  motive,  except  a 
vague  pleasure  in  mischief.  Appears  un- 
able to  conceive  anything  of  future  re- 
sponsibility.' " 

Question  by  the  Court. — w  Did  you 
try  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  acting  a 
part  with  you,  or  not!*' 

Answer. — *  I  tried  to  ascertain  it  as 
well  as  1  possibly  could.  My  judgment 
is  formed  on  all  the  circumstances  to- 
gether." 

Fourth  Doctor. — To  the  same  general 
•question  put  to  first  and  second  Doc- 
tors.— 

Answer. — "  An  exceedingly  strong  in- 
dication of  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  pro- 
pensity to  commit  acts  without  an  appa- 
rent or  adequate  motive,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  recognised  as  a  particular 
species  of  iusauity,  called  lesion  of  the 
will :  it  has  been  called  moral  insanity." 

Question. — "  From  the  conversation 
you  have  had  with  the  prisoner,  and  your 
opportunity  of  observing  him,  what  do 
you  think  of  hi*  state  of  mind  I" 

Ansutr. — "  Esseuttally  unsound:  there 
cecms  a  mixture  of  insanity  with  imbe- 
cility. Laughing  and  cryiug  are  proofs 
of  imbecility — assisting  roe  to  form  my 

opinion When  I  6aw  him,    I 

could  not  persuade  him  that  there  had 
hoen  balls  in  the  pistols — he  insisted  that 
there  were  none.  He  was  indifferent 
about  his  mother  when  her  name  was 
mentioned.  His  manner  was  very  pecu- 
liar :  entirely  without  acute  feeling  or 
acute  consciousness — lively,  brisk,  smart 
—  perfectly  natural — not  as  if  he  were 
acting,  or  making  the  least  pretence. 
The  interview  lasted  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour." 

Last  Doctor. — "  A  practising  surgeon 
for  between  three  and  four  years.  Had 
atteuded  the  prisoner's  family." 

Question.—  u  What  is  your  opinion  as 
to  his  state  of  mind  V 

Answer.—  "  Decidedly  that  of  imbe- 
cility— more  imbecility  than  anything : 
lie  is  decidedly,  in  my  judgment,  of  un- 
sound mind.  His  mother  has  often  told 
me  there  was  something  exceedingly  pe- 
culiar about  htm,  snd  asked  me  what  I 
thought.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  me 
was  his  involuntary  laughing:  he  did  not 
veem  to  have  that  sufficient  control  over 
the  emotions  which  we  find  in  sane  indi- 
viduals. In  Newgate,  he  had  great  in- 
fensibility  to  all  impressions  sought  to  be 
made  on  him.  His  mother  once  rebuked 
4iim  for  some  want  of  civility  to  me;  on 
which  he  jumped  up  in  a  fury,  at  the  mo- 
**ent  alarming  mo,  and  saying  '  he  would 


•tick  her.9    I  think  that  was  his  expres- 
sion." 

Questioned  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown. — "  1  never  prescribed  for  the 
prisoner,  nor  recommended  any  course 
of  treatment,  conduct,  or  diet  whatever. 
I  never  gave,  nor  was  asked  for  any  ad- 
vice. I  concluded  the  disease  was  men- 
tal— one  of  those  weak  minds  which,  un- 
der little  excitement,  might  become  over- 
thrown." 

With  every  due  consideration  for 
these  live  gentlemen,  as  expressing 
themselves  with  undoubted  sincerity 
and  conscientiousness ;  with  the  sin- 
cerest  respect  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  a  profound  sense  of  the  per- 
plexities which  its  honourable  and 
able  members  have  to  encounter  in 
steering  their  course,  when  called 
upon  to  act  in  cases  of  alleged  insa- 
nity— encountering  often  equally  un- 
deserved censure  and  peril  for  inter- 
fering and  for  not  interfering — we 
beg  to  enter  our  stern  and  solemn  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  against  such 
"  evidence  of  insanity"  as  we  have 
just  presented  to  the  reader.  It  may 
really  be  stigmatised  as  "  The  safe 
committal  of  crime  made  easy  to  the 
plainest  capacity."  It  proceeds  upon 
paradoxes  subversive  of  society. 
Moral  insanity?  Absurd  misnomer! 
Call  it  rather  "  immoral  insanity," 
and  punish  it  accordingly.  Is  it  not 
fearful  to  see  well-educated  men  of 
intellect  take  so  perverted  a  view  of 
the  conditions  of  human  society — of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  its 
members?  Absence  of  assignable  mo- 
tive an  evidence  of  such  insanity  as 
should  exempt  from  responsibility! 
Inability  to  resist  or  control  a  motive 
to  commit  murder  a  safe  ground  for 
immunity  from  criminal  responsibi- 
lity!— that. "  criminal  responsibility 
which,"  as  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  replying  for  the  Crown  in 
Oxford's  case,  justly  remarked,  "  se- 
cures the  very  existence  of  society." 

Let  us  look  at  auother  aspect  of 
this  medical  evidence  given  on  this 
memorable  occasiou.  Doctor  the 
first  pronounced  his  authoritative 
decision  solely  ou  the  evidence  given 
in  court :  influenced,  it  may  be,  by 
his  having,  many  years  before,  been 
called  in  to  atteud  the  prisoner's 
father  when  labouring  nudcr  symp- 
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toma  of  poisoning  by  laudanum. 
Doctor  the  second  gave  merely  specu- 
lative evidence,  without,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  having  even  seen  tbe  prisoner, 
and  founded  solely  on  what  passed  at 
the  trial.  Doctor  the  third  never  saw 
the  prisoner  before  the  trial  bnt 
once,  and  then  for  "perhapt  half  an 
hour"  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  or 
the  day  before  it !  How  potent  that 
half  boar's  observation  I  Doctor  the 
fourth  saw  the  prisoner  with  doctor 
tlio  Ihird,  for  "-per/taps  tliree-quarter* 
of  an  hour ! "  Doctor  thcfift/i  was  a 
practising  surgeon  of  not  four  years' 
Btan-ding— owning  how  "  short  a  time 
he  had  been  in  practice."  Let  us 
only  surrender  onr  understandings  to 
tbis  queer  qntnary,  and  wo  arrive  nt 
a  short  and  easy  solution— very  com- 
fortable, indeed,  for  the  young  gentle- 
man at  the  bar,  who  is  doubtless 
filled  with  wonder  at  finding  how 
sagaciously  they  sawinto  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  passing  through  hia 
mind— the  precise  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, views,  objects,  and  intentions, 
when  he  fired  at  tlio  Queen.  But  in 
the  mean  time  we  ask,  can  it  bo  tole- 
rated that  medical  gentlemen  should 
tblia  usurp  the  province  of  both  judge 
and  jury?  Wo  answer,  no  I  and 
shall  place  hero  on  record  the  just 
and  indignant  rebuke  of  Mr  Baron 
Alderson  to  a  well-known  medical 
gentleman,  who  hod  thus  authorita- 
tively announced  his  conclusion  on 
the  receut  trial  of  Robert  Pate. 

Dr  - — .— "  From  ill  I  have  heard  to- 
day, and  from  my  personal  observation, 
I  am  satisfied  the  prisoner  is  of  unsound 
mind." 

Bauox   Auikiuon. — "Be  so  good,  Dr 

,aa    not    to   take  upon  yourself  the 

functions  of  both  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
If  yon  ran  give  us  the  results  of  your 
scientific  knowledge  in  this  point,  we 
eha.lt  be  glad  to  hear  you  ;  but  while  I 
am  sitting  on  this  bench,  /  rill  not  fvr- 
uiit  any  midie-il  ritnttt  to  titurp  the 
funttieni  of  both  tht  judge  and  the  jury," 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  to  reply  for  the  Crown,  in  Ox- 
ford's case,  as  in  that  of  Frost ;  and 
he  discharged  the  responsible  duty 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  cogency. 
As  to  the  facts,  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  insanity,  a  single  sentence 
deposed  of  them. 

"  What  would   be    the    condition  of 
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society — ixpo«ed  is  we  al!  are  to  inch 
attacks,  and  tbe  infliction  of  death  by 
snob  meant — if,  with  the  evidence  of  pre. 
vioua  preparation  of  the  means  ;  tbe  use 
of  balls  and  pistols  ;  inquiries  as  to  the 
effect  of  their  discharge,  and  whether  the 
party  was  hurt,  coupled  with  admission, 
incidental  and  direct,  of  t)ie  fact  that 
balls  wen  la  tbe  pistols  :  what  would  be 
tbe  state  of  society,  if  evidence  like  this 
left  an  assassin  the  chance  of  escape 
merely  because  the  balls  could  not  bo 
found  I  " 

And,  with  this  terse  summary  of 
the  proved  facts  before  our  eyes,  we 
ask  a  question  of  onr  own :  What 
overwhelming  evidence  of  insanity 
wonld  not  an  intelligent  and  honest 
juryman  require,  to  refer  such  a  case 
to  the  category  of  criminal  irresponsi- 
bility ? 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  vigorously  and 
contemptuously  crushed  tinder  foot 
the  mischievous  sophistries  of  the 
medical  evidence. 

"  If  eccentric  acts  were  proof  of  in- 
sanity, many  persons  who  were  wrench- 
ing knockers  off  doors,  knocking  down 
watchmen, and  committing  similar  freak", 
vvrc  layiny  up  a  large  sleek  "f  axvttt  for 
Ike  commission  of  crimes.'  " 

"The  trick  of  laughing  suddenly, 
without  cause,  was  so  common,  that  if 
this  were  token  of  imbecility  the  lunatic, 
asylum  would  overflow  with  gigglers  !  " 

"  The  prisoner  had  all  along  displayed 
a  morbid  desire  to  he  talked  shout ;  and 
the  letters  and  documents  produced  had 
been  written  with  that  feeling  and  ob- 
ject. A  criminal  should  not  bo  per- 
mitted to  write  out  for  himself  a  certifi- 
cate of  lunacy  1" 

"  Was  his  making  no  attempt  to 
escape,!  proof  of  an  unsound  raindt  If  he 
had  made  sack  an  attempt,  it  would  lino 
been  a  great  proof  of  madness  !  lie  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  multitude. 
He  took  such  a  reasonable  view  of  hia 
situation,  as  to  see  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  gave  himself  up 
quietly  ! " 

"The  prisoner  bad  been  allowed  the 
unrestrained  use  of  firearms  and  powder, 
aud  was  well  acquainted  with  their  fatal 
effects  on  human  lire.  Would  his  mother 
have  h-vilcd  a  madman  vW  (/.em  I  and 
left  her  mad  son  in  the  same  house  with 
her  daughter  I" 

"The  medical  men  went  to  Newgale 
prt-dUpoted  mid  pie-ilttcnniittd  lo  ice  a 
mndman." 

"  Suppose  the  prisoner  unfeeling,  vio- 
lent, indifferent   to  his   awn  ftte,  and 
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preferring  notoriety  to  any  other  con- 
sideration :  what  evidence  did  that  sup- 
ply of  his  being  in  a  state  of  moral 
irresponsibility  !  —  that  moral  irresponsi- 
bility which  secured  the  very  existence 
of  society." 

All  this  snrely  sounds  like  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  good  sense. 

Lord  Den  man  directed  the  jury 
with  corresponding  clearness  and  de- 
cision, and  also  in  full  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  Solicitor- general, 
and  with  the  subsequent  annuncia- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  judges.* 

a  If  you  think  the  prisoner  was,  at  the 
time,  1i  boa  ring  under  any  delusion  which 
prevented  him  from  judging  of  the  effects 
of  the  act  he  had  committed,  you  cannot 
find  him  guilty.  He  might,  perhaps,  hare 
been  labouring  under  a  delusion  affecting 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  not  directed 
to  one  object  alone  :  if  that  were  so  at 
the  time  of  his  firing,  he  could  not  be 
held  accountable  for  it.  But  if,  though 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  he  fired  the 
loaded  pistols  at  the  Queen,  knowing  the 
possible  result — though  forced  to  the  act 
by  his  morbid  love  of  notoriety — he  is 
responsible,  and  liable  to  punishment" 

"  There  may  be  cases  of  insanity,  in 
which  medical  evidence  as  to  )Jiy*ical 
symptoms  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
But  as  to  moral  intanity,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  cannot  admit  that  medical  men 
have  at  all  more  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  in  such  a  case,  than  are  possessed 
by  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  bringing  to  the  subject  a  wide 
experience.*' 

44  The  mere  fact  of  the  prisoner'**  going 
into  the  park,  and  raising  his  hand  against 
the  Queen,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  insanity — particularly  if  we  suppose 
that  he  is  naturally  reckless  of  consequen- 
ces. It  is  a  mark,  doubtless,  of  a  mind 
devoid  of  right  judgment  and  of  right 
feeling;  but  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
maxim,  that  the  mere  enormity  of  a  crime 
should  secure  the  prisoner's  acquittal,  by 
being  taken  to  establish  his  insanity. 
Acts  of  wanton  and  dangerous  mischief 
are  often  committed  by  persons  who  »*p- 

{>o$e  that  they  have  an  adequate  motive  ; 
>ut  they  are  sometimes  done  by  those 
who  have  no  adequate  motive,  and  on 
whom  they  can  confer  no  advantage.  A 
man  may  be  charged  with  slaying  his 
father,  his  child,  or  his  innocent  wife,  to 
whom  he  is  bound  to  afford  protection 
and  kindness;  and  it  is  most  extravagant 
to  say  that  this  man  cannot  be   found 


guilty,  because  of  the  enormity  of  his 

crime  1 " 

The  jury,  thus  charged  with  the 
principles  of  a  humane  and  sound 
jurisprudence,  retired,  and  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  absence  returned 
with  this  special  verdict :  u  We  find 
the  prisoner,  Edward  Oxford,  guilty 
of  discharging  the  contents  of  two 
pistols ;  bat  whether  or  not  they  were 
loaded  with  ball  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily proved  to  us — he  bemg  of 
unsound  mind  at  the  time"  In  other 
words,  u  Wc  find  that  he  did  not  fire 
a  pistol  loaded  with  bair  because  he 
was  not  of  sound  mind !"  They  were 
sent  back,  with  a  mild  intimation  that 
they  had  not  sufficiently  applied  their 
minds  to  the  true  question— via.,  Did 
the  prisoner,  ay  or  no,  fire  a  pistol 
loaded  with  ball  it  the  Queen?  The 
foreman,  u  We  cannot  decide  the 
point,  because  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  produced  before  us,  to  show 
that  the  pistols  were  loaded  with  bul- 
lets/' They  retired,  to  return  with 
a  verdict  of  "  *  Guilty,'  or  *  Not 
Guilty,'  on  the  evidence."  After  an 
hour's  absence  they  finajly  brought 
back  their  verdict,  u  Guilty,  he  being 
at  the  time  insane  1 " 

Lord  Denmnn. — "  Do  yon  acquit  the 
prisoner,  on  the  ground  of  insanity  1 " 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.— "Yea,  my  Lord; 
that  is  onr  intention." 

Lord  Denntan—*  Then  the  verdict 
will  stand  tbns :  (  Not  Guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.'  The  prisoner  will  be 
confined  in  strict  custody,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  The  prisoner,9*  says  Mr  Towmtend,f 
"  walked  briskly  from  the  bar,  apparently 
glad  that  the  tedious  trial  was  over.** 

Upon  the  whole  matter  we  are  of 
opinion, — First,  That  there  was  very 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  pistols 
were  loaded  with  ball,  and  that  the 
jury  ought  to  have  found  their  verdict 
accordingly.  Secondly,  If  they  re* 
mained  of  opinion,  to  the  last,  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence  on 
this  point,  they  onght  unquestionably 
to  have  pronounced  the  prisoner  Not 
Guilty,  independently  of  sury  question 
as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind.  In 
Scotland,  the  jury  would,  m  such  ft 
case,  have  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
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Proven;  but  in  England,  deficient  a  step  very  annsual  on  such  an  occa- 
evidcncc — i.e.  such  as  leaves  tbe  jury  aion,  and  especially  80  in  the  case  of 
finally  in  doubt— is  regarded  as  leaving  that  signally  patient  and  camions 
the  charge  unproved,  At,  requiring  j  in!  £e— occasioned  mnch  remark  at 
the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Tliirdhr,  the  time,  and  a  perioral,  if  not  almost 
The  defence  of  insanity  utterly  failed,  universal  expression  of  regret  that  ho 
and  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  had  not  allowed  a  case  of  such  mag- 
it  was  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  con-  nitndetonmon  to  the  end,andsohsve 
Bideration.  Laat/i/,  li  is  poodle  iliat  afforded  tho  jury  the  vast  advantage 
tho  verdict  was  given— though  by  of  hearing  that  consummate  lawyer 
men  anxiously  desirons  of  acting  with  Sir  William  Follett's  commentary  upon 
mingled  mercy  and  justice— under  a  the  case,  set  np  in  behalf  o'f  the 
condition  of  mental  irresolution  and  prisoner.  The  unexpected  issue  of 
confusion,  and  with  a  deficiency  of  this  dreadful  case  led.  as  has  been 
moral  courage.  The  jury  either  already  explained,  to  Parliamentary 
shrank  from  the  fearfnl  consequences  discussion,  and  a  solemn  declaration 
of  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  on  n  charge  of  by  the  assembled  judges  of  England 
high  treason,  and  yet  feared  to  let  the  of  the  true  principles  applicable  to 
prisoner  loose  again  upon  society  ;  or  such  cases.  We  shall  not  examine 
there  was  a  com  prim  lis?  between  those  the  proceedings  as  minotely  as  in  the 
who  believed  that  there  utw,  and  there  case  of  Oxford  ;  but  we  shall  eudea- 
was  not,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  vour  lo  enable  the  thoughtful  reader 
pistols  having  contained  bullets;  and  to  apply  to  the  leading  facts  tho  rnles 
also  between  those  who  were  similar-  of  law  laid  down  hv  the  Judges  for  the 
ly  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  pri-  condnct  of  these  critical  investigation!", 
soner's  sanity.  Thus  stood,  thus  He  can  then  form  an  opinion  as  to 
stands,  the  case;  and  Oxford  has  what  might  have  been  the  resnlt,  if 
ever  since  been  an  inmate  of  Bedlam  :  those  principles  had  been  strictly 
though  Sir  Taylor,  to  whoso  work  on  adhered  to,  and  the  case  had  gone  on 
Medical  Juraprmdeaee  we  hive  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  It  will 
already  referred,  and  who  is  a  decided  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  stated  at  the 
and  able  snpporter  of  that  theory  of  close  of  onr  account  of  Oxford's  case, 
"  moral  insanity"  to  which  we,  in  even  Mr  Taylor  treats  the  case  of 
common  with  all  tho  Judges,  aro  so  M'Naughten  as  an  acquittal  prnceed- 
bstrongly  opposed,  admits  expressly  ing  on  facts,  alleged  in  support  of  tbe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  M'Naugh-  defence  of  insanity,  "as  slight  as  those 
jen's  rase,  "  there  is  perhaps  none  on  in  Oxford's  case!" 
record, mEiiglishjurisprudenco,  where  -Mr  Dntmmond,  the  private  sccre- 
the  facts  in  support  of  the  pica  of  in-  tary  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
sanity  were  so  slight  as  in  that  oi  prime-minister,  was  reluming  alone 
Oxford."*  Ifl  his  residence  in  Downing  Street, 

!!•»*««««*.&■•,  '""j"*  'rl  (iui,'p;'  .D™ ]> 

banking -h on .-<;   at    (  h;onij_-  Cross,   m 

The   case  of   Daniel    M'Naughten,  the   afternoon   of    Friday,    the   20th 

■which   was  tried  at  the  Old   Bailey  January  1843,   when   a  man  (Daniel 

about  two  years  and  a  half  after  that  M'Naughten)  came  close  behind  him, 

of  Oxford— viz.   on  tbe  3d  and  4th  and  deliberately  shot  him  in  tho  back 

March  1843 — cannot  be  approached  with  a  pistol  which  lie  had  been  seen 

without  a  shnddrr,  as  one  recalls  tho  to  take  from  his  left  breast.     Whilo 


Dnimmond,  whom  the  murderer  had  quickly,      but     deliberately,     taking 

mistaken  for  the  lite  Sir  Robert  Peel!  another  pistol   from   his  right  breast 

To  a  candid  philosophical  jurist,  this  with  his  left  hand,  corking  it,  and  then 

rase  is  one  of  profound  interest,  and  transferring  it  to  his  right  hand,  be 

"if  considerable   difficulty.      The   ab-  was  tripped  np  bj  I  pollM  officer;  and 

rupt   interposition   of   the    presiding  a  desperate  struggle  occurred  on  the 

judge,  the  late  Chief-justice  Tindul —  ground,  daring  which  the  pistol  went 

■  .VidiaU  Jurtfmde*tt,  p.  Ml, 
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off— providentially  without  injuring 
any  one.    M'Naughten  strove  to  use 
bis  right  arm  against  the  officer,  bnt 
was  overpowered,  the  pistols  taken 
from  him,  and  he  was  led  to  the 
station  house.    As  he  went,  he  said, 
"He"  [or  "she" — the  witness  was 
uncertain  which  word  was  used]  shall 
not    break    my  peace  of  mind   any 
longer"    On  being  searched,  a  bank- 
er's receipt  for  £745,  two  five-pound 
notes,  and  four  sovereigns,  and  ten 
copper   percussion    caps    fitting  the 
nipples  of  the  pistols  which  he  had 
discharged,  were  found  on  his  person ; 
while  bullets  exactly  fitting  the  bar- 
rels were  discovered  at  his  lodgings. 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had 
been  thus  assassinated,    died   after 
great  suffering,  on  the  25th  January. 
He  had  borne  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance   to  the    late  Sir   Robert 
Peel ;  and  it  was  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  had    been  Sir  Robert  Peel 
whom  M'Naughten  thought  he  had 
shot,  and  bad  intended  to  shoot.     On 
tbe  ensuing  morning,  when  asked  if 
he  knew  whom  he  had  shot,  he  re- 
plied, "  It  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  it 
not?"  and  on  being  reminded  that 
what  he  said  might  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, he  replied  quickly,  "  But  you 
won't  use  this  against  me  J"     He  had 
shortly  before  said  that,  when  brought 
before    tbe    magistrate,    he    would 
"  give  a  reason,  a  short  one,"  for  what 
he  had  done ;  and  also  observed,  that 
he  was  an  object  of  persecution  by 
the  Tories— that  they  followed  him 
from  place  to  place  with  their  perse- 
cution."     He  appeared  calm;    and 
gave  a  correct  and  connected  account 
of  his  recent  travelling  movements. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  a  turner  at 
Glasgow,  from  which,  some  months 
previously,  he  had  come  to  London,  and 
had  then  paid  a  short  visit  to  France. 
Down  to  the  moment  of  bis  commit- 
ting this  appalling  act,  he  had  been  a 
man  of  rigorously  temperate  habits ; 
and  no  one  with  whom  he  lodged  or 
associated,   entertained  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  reason  was  in  any 
way  affected — though    he  appeared 
peculiarly  reserved,  and  even  sullen, 
which  bis  landlady  had  attributed  to 
his  being  out  of  a  situation  and  poor ; 
for,  though  punctual  in  his  small  pay- 


ments, he  was  frugal  even  Co  pani- 
mony.  She  had  no  idea  that  fee 
possessed  so  large  a  sun  as  £750. 
During  the  previous  fortnight,  he  had 
been  observed  loitering  so  snspieioosl  j 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  8ir  Robert 
Peel's  private  and  official  residences 
as  to  challenge  inquiry,  which  he 
parried  by  casual  observations.  In 
the  month  of  November  previously, 
he  had  remarked  to  a  companion,  on 
being  shown  Sir  Robert  Peel's  house 

in  Whitehall,  "D n  him!   Sink 

him ! "  or  words  to  that  effect.  His 
other  remarks  were  perfectly  rational, 
and  his  companion  entertained  no 
notion  u  that  his  mind  was  disorder- 
ed." The  following  two  documents 
in  his  handwriting,  dated  in  the  May 
and  July  preceding  the  murder,  are 
very  remarkable,  as  indicating  great 
caution,  shrewdness,  and  thrift  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  first  was 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Bank,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*  Glasgow,  23rf  J/ay  1843. 
"  Sir, — I  hereby  intimate  to  you,  thai  1 
will  require  the  money,  ten  days  from  tins 
date,  which  1  deposited  in  the  Load— 
Joint-Stock  Bank  through  you.  The 
account  is  for  £745.  The  account  to 
dated  August  28th  1841,  but  is  not  num- 
bered !  As  it  would  put  me  to  some  in- 
convenience to  giro  personal  intimation, 
and  then  remain  in  London  till  the  eleven 
days'  notice  agreed  upon  has  expired,  I 
trust  this  will  be  considered  sufficient. 

u  Yours  &c, 
u  Danisl  M*Nauqhtsii."    * 

Two  months  afterwards — viz.,  in 
July — he  purchased  the  fatal  pistols 
of  a  gunsmith  near  Glasgow,  giving 
him  very  precise  directions  as  to  their 
make;  and  on  tbe  19th  of  July 
replied  to  the  following  advertisement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Spectator 
newspaper  of  the  16th  of  July: — 

Optional  Partnership. — *  Any  gen- 
tleman having  £1000  may  invest  them, 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  a  very 
genteel  business  in  London,  attended 
with  no  risk,  with  the  option,  within  a 
given  period,  of  becoming  a  partner,  and 
of  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  whole 
business.  In  the  mean  time,  security  and 
liberal  interest  will  be  given  for  the 
money.  Apply  by  letter  to  B.  B.,  Kir 
Hilton's,  Bookseller,  Penton  Street,  Pen- 
tonville."  • 


*  Townsend,  p.  337. 
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H'Naugbtcn's  answer,  which  here  indicate  "disordered  mind,"  or  tint 

follows,  cannot  be  too  closely  scrn-  "  he  was  not  in  his  right  senses." 

liaised,  and  its  general  tone  and  ten-  The  following  was  the  statement 

deucy  too  anxiously  weighed,  by  a  dis-  which  he    made  and  signed,    when 

passiouatejuilici.il  mind,  re-nurd  being  examined  on  the  charge  at  Bow  Street, 

had  to  the  eviiUT.ee  bomAer  to  be  This  document,  like  the  preceding,  is 

adverted  to,  with   reference  to  the  worthy  of  great  consideration, 

alleged  condition  of  the  writer's  mind,  ••  Tllo  Tori5a  in  ray  native  city  havo 

long  previously  to,  at,  and  after  tho  compelled  mo  to  do  this.    They  follow 

'late  of  the  letter.  aad  persecute  me  wherever  I  go,  and  hue 
entirely   destroyed    my    peace  of  mind. 

"  Gusuow,  1  9th  Jahj  1 8-12.  They  followed  me  into  Franco,  into  Soot- 

-  S.a,-My  attention  has  been  attract-  J.**1' and  1,1,over  Ea«b"d  :  Tin  fwMueT 

eJ  to  yonr  advertisement  iu  the  .Ve'a'or  Wlow  m0  ,!wraT„   1    go.     I  eannot  go 

»W,  and   a,   I  u  unemployed  at  »°  «"'    "r    ''J","  1^hl   "  <W-      J  "J™* 

I  have  been  induc^l  i->  write,  relinking  ,';"11":'  Mio;  |)iii.-in.' to«.irjs  ine.  i  Believe 

yon  to  «,,»,*   ,,„,:  „],r,   veUidmg  'J1-1  h'v^uve..™  ,nto  a  consumption 

ihe  nature  of  the  I'l  iu..„  in  »!,„-!,   you  J    an.   sore  I   sl.al     never  be   the  man  I 

are  engaged.     If  immediate  employment  ["".^l   ™-      ,     f  **    <     h»Te.*wd 

can  U-giVen  or  otherwise,  what  sort  «f  ll.';"ll,l  ""'     M«    l  ,",,,l  l,.'n"  ""'  '  *!^' 

seeurit/witibe  given  for  the  ■aoaoy.aad  J*    - —*«  «'«•-»  " 


it  1   I  may  mentiim  that 


t  guilty  |  they  do  everything  i 

'"V  ".ll ''"'''  '"''  their  iioiv-.t  In  Iinr^at  and  persecute  me; 

,  ,  "        .  ■'  in  He  ,  t  u-v  "i:li  t"  inui'Jer  me.      It  can 

aobu  habits.  """J'    T 

'■  The  capital  which  I  possess  has  been  On  Thursday   the  2d   February — 

acquired  by  the  uidfi  lijitaut  industry,  but,  that   13    to   say,   exactly    a    fortnight 

unfortunately,  does  not  amount   to   the  after  the  ranrdor— M'Naugbten  was 

exact  sum  specified  in  jour  ii.lvfrti.se-  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.     When 

nient.     If  nothing  !*-..■  ^.11   do,  1  will  lie  c_,|^j  „.,011]  jtl  t!ll,  usu;li  mmner,  ,0 
sorry  for  it,  bat  cannot  help  it;   .f  other-  w|lethcr  he  was  Guilty    or  Not 

w.se,havo  the  goodness  to  wr.te  to  me  at  G  „        be  remaill0(1  silmt    with  ,li3 

fool  iji,l,  top  flat."-  bollcl1-  Al  lct*fi[tli,  on  being  authori- 
tatively ri'i]iiin.'i.l  to  unsuer,  he  said, 
lie  went  to  Loudon  daring  thesame  after  some  hesitation,  "  I  was  driven 
mouth;  appears  to  have  gone  for  to  desperation  by  persecution."  On 
about  a  fortnight  to  France,  returning  being  told  that  ho  must  answer, 
to  Glasgow  ;  went  a  second  time  to  "Guilty,"  or  "Not  Gnilty,"  he  replied 
London  in  September,  and  resided  that  he  was  guilty  of  tinny.  On  this 
there,  in  the  lodgings  which  be  bad  Lord  Abingcr  interposed,  ■' liy  thai, 
formerly  occupied,  down  to  the  day  do  yon  mean  to  say  you  are  not  gnilty 
on  which  he  shot  Mr  Drummond.  of  the  remainder  of  the  charge — that 
II is  landlady  accurately  described  his  i.;.  of  intending  to  murder  Mr  Drum- 
habits,  and  stated  that  "she  never  mond!"  Tho  prisoner  at  once  said, 
thought  him  unsettled  in  bis  mind  ;  "  "Tea;"  on  which  Lord  Abinger 
and,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  fatal  ordered  a  plea  of  Not  Gnilty  to  be 
day,  "  did  not  observe  anything  about  recorded.  It  appears  to  na  that  there 
his  manner."  Such  was  the  tenor  of  is  great  significance  in  what  passed 
all  the  evidence  offered  for  the  pro-  oa  this  occasion, 
scention— some  of  it  stretching  back  Au  application  was  then  made  to 
to  the  years  1840,  1841,  when  he  postpone  the  trial,  on  affidavits  stat- 
attended  anaiomienl  lectures  in  Glas-  iog  that,  by  the  next  session,  mntnred 
gow.  AWriterto  the  Signet,  who  also  evidence  could  be  ndduecd  to  show- 
attended  them,  and  the  physician  wlio  tho  insanity  of  the  prisoner  when  ho 
lectured,  expressly  declaring  that  they  shot  Mr  Drummond.  The  Attorney- 
had  never  seen  anything  in  him  to  general   (Sir  Frederick  Pollock  J   at 

•  Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  .         t  Ibid.  p.  3*5. 
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once  humanely  assented  to  the  appli- 
cation, and  it  was  granted ;  as  also 
ample  funds  out  of  the  £764  found  on 
the  prisoner,  to  prepare  effectively  for 
the  defence.  Let  us  here  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  contrast  the  treatment 
which  M'Nauphten  —  whose  undis- 
puted act  had  filled  the  whole  country 
with  horror  and  indication — received 
on  this  occasion,  with  that  experi- 
enced by  his  predecessor  Bellingham, 
thirty  years  tjcfore,  whose  case  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  M'Naugh- 
ten  in  some  fearful  points.  We  can 
with  difficulty  record  calmly  that 
Bellingham's  counsel,  fortified  by 
strong  affidavits  of  the  prisoner's  in- 
sanity, and  that  witnesses  knowing 
the  fact  could  be  brought  from  Liver- 
pool and  elsewhere,  applied  in  vain 
for  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  the 
Attorney  -  general  of  that  day  bar- 
barously, and  even  offensively,  oppos- 
ing the  application,  which  was  con- 
sequently at  once  overruled.  Within 
peven  days'  time  Bellingham  shot  Mr 
Pcrcival,  was  committed,  tried — if  it 
be  not  a  mockery  to  use  the  word — 
convicted,  and  executed.  On  Mon- 
day, the  11th  May  1811,  Bellingham 
shot  his  unfortunate  victim,  and  on 
that  day  week  (Monday,  the  18th 
May  1811)  the  assassin's  dead  body 
lay  on  the  dissecting- table !  This 
vindictive  precipitancy  affords  an  aw- 
ful contrast  to  the  noble  temper  in 
which  M(Naughten's  application  was 
entertained  by  the  Attorney- general, 
the  judge,  and  the  justly-excited  coun- 
try at  large.  It  supplied  the  eloquent 
advocate,  (the  present  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, Sir  Alexander  Cockbum)  who 
was  subsequently  retained  by  I  lie  pri- 
soner, with  a  potent  weapon  of  defence, 
<»f  which  he  failed  not  to  make  effective 
use.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
all  who  can  concur  in  the  acquittal  of 
M'Naughteu  must  regard  Bellingham 
as.  judicially  murdered.  We  concur 
heartily  with  M'Xaughten's  advocate 
in  the  remark,  that  u  few  will  read 
the  report  of  Bcllingham's  trial  with- 


[Nor. 

out  being  forced  to  the  eoodaskn  that 
he  was  either  realtr  mad,  ort  at  the 
very  least,  the  little  evidence  which 
alone  he  was  permitted  to  addncn, 
relative  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  waa 
strong  enough  to  have  entitled  him  to 
a  deliberate  and  thorough  invetttpatiom 
of  hie  case."  * 

On  Friday,  March  3rd,  M'Xangh- 
ten  took  his  trial  before  the  late 
Chief -justice  Tindal,  the  late  Mr 
Justice  Williams,  and  Mr  Justice 
Coleridge.  The  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Sir  William  FoUett, 
then  Solicitor-general,  and  the  pri- 
soner defended  by  the  present  Soli- 
citor -  general,  then  Mr  Cockbnrn, 
Q.  C.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
temperate  and  luminous  opening  state- 
ment of  Sir  William  FoUett,  who,  in 
our  judgment,  laid  down  the  roles  of 
English  law,  applicable  to  the  difficult 
and  delicate  subject  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  with  rigorous  propriety. 

"  If  you  believe,"  said  he,  "that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted this  act,  was  not  a  responsible 
agent — that,  when  he  fired  the  pistol,  he 
was  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong — that  he  was  nnder  the 
influence  and  control  of  some  disease  of 
the  mind  which  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing conscious  that  he  was  committing  a 
crime— that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
violating  the  law  both  of  God  and  man- 
then,  undoubtedly,  he  is  entitled  to  your 
acquittal.  But  it  is  my  doty  to  tell  you 
that  nothing  short  of  that  will  excuse 
him,  upon  the  principles  of  the  English 
law.  To  excuse  him,  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient that  he  laboured  under  partial  in- 
sanity upon  some  subjects — that  he  had 
a  morbid  delusion  of  mind  upon  some 
subjects,  which  could  not  exist  in  a 
wholly  sane  person  ;  that  is  not  enough, 
if  he  had  that  degree  of  intellect  whioh 
enabled  him  to  know  and  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong — if  he  knew  what 
would  be  the  effects  of  his  crime,  and 
consciously  committed  it;  and  if,  with  that 
consciousness,  he  wilfully  committed  it." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
established  a  case,  if  unanswered,  of 


■'  We  have  heard  high  authorities  strongly  disapprove  of  the  conviction  and  execu- 
tion of  Bellingham  ;  and  it  certainly  appears  impossible  to  reconcile  with  true  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  the  different  fates  awarded  to  Bellingham  and  M'Naughten, 
supposing  the  facts  to  he  as  alleged  in  each  case.  A  military  officer,  present  at  the 
execution  of  Bellingham,  and  very  near  the  scaffold,  told  us  that  he  distinctly  reool- 
lcets  Bellingham,  while  standing  on  the  scaffold,  elevating  one  of  his  hands,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  it  were  raining  ;  and  he  observed  to  the  chaplain,  in  a  very  calm 
and  natural  tone  and  manner,  "  /  think  ice  shall  hare  rain  to-day  I  " 
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perfect  guilt ;  t lie  facts  of  the  assaa-  speaking  to  that  of  Lord  Jobs  Russell 
sination  were  indisputable,  aud  the  and  Mr  O'Connell ;  and  said  "  he 
evidence  of  tbe  prisoner's  task*  eo-  thought  Sir  II.  Pari  had  arrived  at 
gent  in  tbe  eitreme.  Mr  Cockburn  what  Lord  Byron  said  of  him— that 
addressed  the  jury  at  very  (.'real  '  Ik-  would  he  sum. -thin;'  great  in  the 
length,  and  in  a  strain  of  sustained  State.' "  Mr  Cockburn  asked  the 
eloquence  and  [lower,  bis  object  being  witness,  "Did  yon  ever,  on  that  or 
to  persuade  the  jury  '*  that  the  pri-  any  other  occasion,  hear  him  speak  at 
soner  was  labouring,  at  the  time  of  all  disrespectfully  Of  Sir  Robert  ■  1'eel  V" 
committing  the  act,  tinders  morbid  [?]  Answer. — "  Certainly  not."  One  or 
insanity,  which  took  away  from  him  two  witnesses  spoke  to  singularities  of 
all  power  of  tell'- control,  so  that  be  demeanour  as  early  as  the  years  1835 
was  not  responsible,  for  bis  acts.  I  and  1836.  One  of  his  landlords,  in 
do  not  put  this  case  forward  us  oneof  the  former  year,  got  rid  of  him  as  a 
total  insanity ;  it  is  a  easoof  delusion,  lodger,  "for  one  reason,  in  conse- 
and  I  say  so  from  sources  upon  which  ijuence  of  tho  infidel  doctrines  he 
tbe  light  of  science  lias  thrown  her  maintained,  and  the  honks  of  such  a 
holy  beam."  Those  who  have  read  character  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
what  has  gone  before  conceralng/O*'  of  reading."  Oae  witness,  who  bad 
ford's  case  will  appreciate  this  obscr-  succeeded  him  in  his  business,  remon- 
vation  of  Mr  (lock burn,  and  gather  stratcd  with  him,  towards  the  end  of 
from  it  his  addition,  for  the  purpose  1812,  about  hie  notions  as  to  being 
of  that  defence,  of  the  theory  of  moral  persecuted,  telling  him  it  was  all 
insanity,  which  he  enforced  arid  illos-  imagination— that  there  were  no  such 
trated  by  many  striki riir  ami  hriUiiint  people  as  he  supposed.  lie  said  that, 
observations,  calculated  to  produce  a  "  if  he  could  once  set  his  eyes  on  them, 
deep  and  strong  impression  on  the  they  should  nut  be  long  in  the  land  of 
minds  of  the  jury,  such  lis  required  the  living,"  and  became  shortly  after- 
the  utmost  exertions  of  Sir  William  wards  very  much  excited.  "Souie- 
Follett  in  reply,  and  finally  of  judicial  times  lie  said  he  was  "  hanoted  by  a 
exposition  to  t-ifucc,  if  fallacious — or  parcel  of  devils  following  him."  His 
modify  to  any  extent  rendered  neccs-  landlady,  seeing  the  brace  of  pistols 
sary  by  inaccuracy  ar  exaggeration,  which  be  bad  in  September,  just  bc- 
Ten  witnesses,  all  uftbem  from  Gins-  fore  his  return  to  London,  said — 
gow,  were  called,  for  tbe  purpose  of  •'  Wbat,  in  the  name  of  God,  are  you 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  doiog  with  pistuls  there?  He  said 
had,  for  some  eighteen  months  pre-  '  he  was  going  to  shoot,  birds  with 
viuusly  to  January  1848,  appeared  them.'  I  never  saw  the  pistols  after 
to  labour,  and  had  continually  reprc-  that."  He  told  the  Commission  of 
sented  himself  n->  liiUiiirin;.',  under  a  Police  that  the  " persecution procecd- 
persuasion  that  he  was  the  victim  of  ed  from  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
some  such  indefinite,  mysterious,  and  chapel  in  Clyde  Street,  who  were  as- 
incessant  persecution  as  he  spoke  of  sisted  by  a  parcel  of  Jesuits."  In 
in  his  statement  before  the  magistrate  August  Irtia,  be  told  the  same  wit - 
at  Bow  Street.  Wo  are  bound  to  say  nesa  that  "  the  police,  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  force  of  this  testimony — com-  the  Catholic  priests,  and  Tories,  were 
iiig  chiefly  from  persons  above  all  all  leagued  against  him." 
suspicion,  and  in  a  superior  rank  of  Mr  Cockburn  having  thus  "  laid  a 
life — is  irresistible  as  to  the  existence  broad  foundation,"  says  MrTownsend, 
of  such  an  insane  delusion  down  to  "  for  medical  fineries,  it/mn  them  was 
tbe  time  of  his  quilting  Glasgow.  Not  built,  by  the  nine  physicians  and  snr- 
w  witness,  however,  gave  evidence  of  geons  who  confirmed  each  other's 
his  exhibiting  that  tendency  after  his  theories,  a  goodly  superstructure  of 
last  return  to  London,  before  his  undoubted  insan fly.  Had  the  work- 
shooting  Mr  Drummoud.  Tbe  only  ings,"  continues  Sir  Townsend,  ear- 
mention  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel's  name  caslically,  "  of  the  troubled  braiubecn 
was  by  one  of  these  ten  witnesses,  a  as  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye,  as  tbe 
former  fellow-lodger  of  the  prisoner's,  labours  of  bees  seen  through  a  glass 
who  told  him,  in  July  1842,  that  bo  hive,  they  could  not  have  held  the 
had  heard  Sir  Robert  Peel  speak  in  facttoliemoredeuionstrativelyproved. 
the  House  of  Common*;  preferred  his  Positive  beyond  the  possibility  of  mia- 
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of  other  atrocious  crimes.  Observe  the 
lively  sense  of  his  danger,  and  of  his 
rights  and  interests,  as  an  accused  per- 
son, exhibited  by  M'Naughten  almost 
immediately  after  committing  the  act  — 
when,  fearful  lest  an  inadvertent  admis- 
sion should  be  given  in  evidence  against 
him,  he  said  to  the  officer  * — *  But  you 
won't  use  this  against  met1  Note  the 
matter-of-fact  astuteness  with  which  he 
attended  to  his  pecuniary  interests  in  May 
and  July ;  the  total  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  his  delusions  dur- 
ing his  last  sojourn  in  London  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  such  proof  of  careful,  deliberate, 
and  too  successful  perpetration,  as  to  time, 
opportunity,  and  means;  his  expression 
in  November  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel  — 

'  D n  him  1'    But,  above  all,  is  to  be 

noted  the  time  when  he  first  gives  utter- 
ance to  anything  directly  and  cogently 
favouring  the  notion  on  which  his  life 
depended — his  insane  delusion  with  regard 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel — viz,  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  incarcerated  in  New- 
gate, and  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
being  examined  by  a  physician,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  in  question !  Dr  Munro 
has  there  recorded  it.f  He  said — '  Mr 
Sal  mo  n<i,  the  Procurator- Fiscal,  Mr 
Sheriff  Kelt,  Mr  Sheriff  Alison,  and  Sir 
Robert  Ped,  might  have  put  a  stop  to  this 
system  of  persecution  if  they  would  !' 
.  .  .  *  We  wre  afraid  of  going  out 
after  dark  for  fear  of  assassination :  that 
individuals  were  made  to  appear  before 
him  like  them  he  hail  seen  in  Glasgow.' 
.  .  .  '  That  he  imagined  the  person  at 
whom  he  fired  at  Charing  Cross  to  bo  one 
of  the  crew — a  part  of  the  system  that 
was  destroying  his  health.  He  observed, 
that,  when  he  saw  the  person  at  Charing 
Cross  at  ichoni  he  fired,  every  feeling  of 
suffering  which  he  bad  endured  for  months 
and  years  rose  up  at  once  in  his  mind,  and 
that  he  conceived  that  he  should  obtain 
peace  by  killing  him.' " 

Surely  it  would  have  conduced — 
especially  in  the  painful  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  at  the 
time — to  the  satisfactory  administra- 
tion of  justice,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
Sir  William  Follett — without  his  beiug 
placed  in  the  insidious  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  press  unduly  against  a  pri- 
soner being  tried  for  his  life — to  com- 
bine and  contrast  these  various  circum  • 
stances,  as  he,  of  almost  all  men, 
could  have  best  combined  and  con- 
trasted them.    The  jury  should  have 


had  their  minds  solemnly  and  authori- 
tatively directed  to  the  question,  for 
instance,  whether  this  last  obeerration 
of  M'Naughten  made  to  Dr  Monro 
was  a  spontaneous,  genuine  indication 
of  utterly  subverted  mental  faculties, 
continuing  from  the  moment  of  Us 
shooting  Mr  Drumniond;  or  an  effort 
of  anxious  astuteness  to  give  effect  to 
the  suggestion  which  he  may  hare 
believed  would  save  his  life.  And, 
moreover,  this  and  other  circum- 
stances should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  direction  to  the  jury,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Lord  Denman  in 
Oxford's  case,t  and  with  the  follow- 
ing canon,  subsequently  laid  down  by 
the  Judges  in  their  answer  to  the  first 
question  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor§— viz.,  u  That  notwithstanding 
the  party  did  the  act  with  a  view, 
under  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or 
revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable, 
if  he  knew  at  the  time  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land." 
Could  M'Naughten  be  again  tried  on 
this  charge,  this  is  the  precise  ques- 
tion which  would  be  left  to  the  jury. 
Mr  Alison,  in  his  Principles  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland^  thus  lays 
down  the  rule  applicable  to  such  cases, 
in  commenting  on  that  of  Belling- 
ham: — 

"  Unquestionably,  the  mere  fancying  a 
aeries  of  injuries  to  hare  beenVeceived 
will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  murder— 
for  this  plain  reason,  that,  supposing  it 
true  that  such  injuries  had  been  received, 
they  would  have  furnished  no  excuse  for 
the  shedding  of  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  such  an  illusion  as  depriv- 
ing the  pannel  of  the  sense  that  what  he 
did  was  wrong  amounts  to  legal  insanity, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  mur- 
der in  general  was  a  crime." 

Responsibility  more  awful  than  is 
devolved  upon  all  parties  to  the  judi- 
cial investigation  of  this  question  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  A  deliberate 
and  thorough  investigation  of  every — 
even  the  minutest — circumstance  ad- 
duced, guided  steadily  by  correct  legal 
principles,  is  demanded  imperiously 
by  justice.  Difficult — almost  hope- 
less— as  may  be  the  attempt  to  grope 
into  the  turbid  mind  of  a  madman,  to 
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reservation  of  his  own  opinion,  "  he 
would  be  entitled  to  bis  Acquittal." 
He  intimated,  however,  distinctly, 
that  he  adhered  to  "  the  doctrines  and 
authorities  "  on  which  ho  had  relied  in 
opening  the  case,  "  as  being  correct 
law;  onr  object beingto  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  prisoner,  at  the  time  when  he 
committed  tlie  crime,  was— of  that 
time— to  be  regarded  as  a  responsible 
agent,  or  whether  alt  control  over 
himself  was  token  .may.  The  learned 
judge,  I  understand,  means  to  snbmit 
that  question  to  you.  I  cannot  press 
for  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  and 
it  will  be  for  yon  to  come  to  your  deci- 

Tlie  Chief- Justice  then  briefly  ad- 
ilressed  the  jury,  offering  to  go  tlirongh 
the  whole  evidence,  if  the  jury  deemed 
it  necessary,  which  he  "  thought  to  bo 
almost  unnecessary  ;"  adding — 

"  I  am  in  your  hands  ;  but  if,  in  bal- 
ancing the  evidence  in  your  minds,  you 
think  that  the  prisoner  WU,  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  act,  capable  of  distin- 
guishing betive.cn  right  and  wrong,  then 
lie  wn  a.  responsible  agent,  and  liable  to 
all  the  penalties  which  the  law  enforces. 
If  not  bo — and  if,  in  your  judgment,  the. 
subject  should  appear  involved  in  very 
great  difficulty — then  yon  will  probably 
not  lake  upon  yourselves  to  find  the  pri- 
soner guilty.  If  that  is  your  opinion, 
then  you  will  acquit  the  prisoner.  If  you 
think  you  ought  to  hear  the  evidence 
more  fully,  in  that  case  I  will  state  it  to 
job,  and  leave  the  case  in  your  hand?. 
Probably,  however,  sufficient  baa  now 
been  laid  before  you,  and  you  wilt  »ay 
whether  you  want  any  further  informa- 

Furrman  of  the  Jury—"  We  require  no 
innre,  my  Lord." 

Ckkf-Jvttirx  Thil'il.—'1  Tf  you  find  the 
prisoner  not  guilty,  soy  on  the  ground  ef 
insanity ;  in  which  MM  proper  cure  will 
lie  taken  of  him." 

FuitBiini, — "  Wa  Hod  the  prisoner  not 
guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity." 

Wo  repeat  emphatically  our  deep 
respect  for  the  Inte  Chief-Justice  Tin- 
dal,  and  for  his  brethren  who  sate  be- 
tide him  on  this  momentous  occasion; 
nod  we  alsu  acknowledge  the  weight 
due  to  the  observation  of  Mr  Towns- 
end,  that  "none  can  form  so  correct 
an  estimate  of  the  facts  proved,  and 
their  illustration  by  science,  as  those 
who  actually  saw  what  was  going  on; 
.and  the  three  able  Judgc3  who  pre- 


sided seem  to  hare  been  fnlly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  be  considered 
amenable  to  punishment  for  bis  act, 
being  insensible,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted it,  that  he  was  violating  the 
law  of  God  and  man." 

And,  again,  "It  is  far  more  just  and 
merciful  to  take  care  alike  of  the  ac- 
cused and  of  ic-clety,  by  confining  in 
seenro  custody  the  doubtfully  con- 
scions  shedder  of  blood,  than  to  incnr 
the  fearful  hazard  of  putting  to 
death  an  irresponsible  agent.""  Ne- 
vertheless, wc  concur  in  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  five  law  lords, 
expressed  in  their  places  in  Parlia- 
ment— the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
lirougbam,  Lord  Cottonham,  Lord 
Denman,  Lord  Campbell— that  it 
wonid  have  been  belter  to  let  the  trial 
proceed  regularly  to  its  conclusion. 
The  whole  facts  of  the  case  demanded, 
not  less  Ihnn  the  theories  of  the  medi- 
cal witnesses,  that  thorough  sifting, 
and  the  application  of  that  masterly 
mid  luminous  practical  logic,  which 
both  the  Solicitor-General  and  the 
Chief-Justice  were  so  pre-eminently 
capable  of  bestowing.  If,  after  such 
a  dealing  with  Ihe  ease,  an  acqnittal 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  should  have 
ensued,  who  could  have  gainsaid  it? 
At  present,  see  what  a  candid  anil 
scientific  writer  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence—as we  have  several  times  ob- 
served, a  strong  favourer  of  the  notion 
of  moral  insanity— has  felt  himself 
compelled  to  place  permanently  on 
record, t  with  reference  to  the  acquittal 
of  M'Naughten. 

"  When  we  find  a  man  lurking  for 
many  days  together  in  a  particular  loca- 
lity, having  about  him  loaded  weapons — 
watching  a  particular  individual  who 
frequcuts  Hint  locality— a  mau  who  docs 
not  face  the  individual  and  shoot  him,  but 
who  coolly  wait!  until  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  the  weapon  unob- 
served by  his  viuiim  or  others— the  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  show  such  a  per- 
fect adaptation  of  mean?  to  end?,  and 
such  a  power  of  controlling  his  actions, 
that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  a  plea  of  irresponsibility  should  be 
admitted,  except  upon  the  fallacious 
ground  that  no  motive  could  be  discovered 
for  the  act — a  ground,  however,  which 
was  not  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  case  of 
Courvoisier,  Francis,  and  the  perpetrators 
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of  other  atrocious  crimes.  Observe  the 
lively  sense  of  his  danger,  and  of  his 
rights  and  interests,  as  an  accused  per- 
son, exhibited  by  M'Naughten  almost 
immediately  after  committing  the  act  — 
when,  fearful  lest  an  inadvertent  admis- 
sion should  be  given  in  evidence  against 
him,  he  said  to  the  officer  * — *  But  you 
won't  use  this  against  met9  Note  the 
matter-of-fact  astuteness  with  which  he 
attended  to  his  pecuniary  interests  in  May 
and  July;  the  total  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  his  delusions  dur- 
ing his  last  sojourn  in  London  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  such  proof  of  careful,  deliberate, 
and  too  successful  perpetration,  as  to  time, 
opportunity,  and  means;  his  expression 
in  November  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel  — 

'  D n  him  !'    But,  above  all,  is  to  be 

noted  the  time  when  he  first  gives  utter- 
ance to  anything  directly  and  cogently 
favouring  the  notion  on  which  his  life 
depended — his  insane  delusion  with  regard 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel — viz ,  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  incarcerated  in  New- 
gate, and  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
being  examined  by  a  physician,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  in  question !  Dr  Munro 
has  there  recorded  it.f  He  said — *  Mr 
Salmond,  the  Procurator- Fiscal,  Mr 
Sheriff  Bell,  Mr  Sheriff  Alison,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  might  have  put  a  stop  to  this 
system  of  persecution  if  they  would  !' 
.  .  .  '  We  wre  afraid  of  going  out 
after  dark  for  fear  of  (usatsinaiion :  that 
individuals  were  made  to  appear  before 
him  like  them  he  had  seen  in  Glasgow.' 
•  .  .  *  That  he  iiuatn'ned  the  person  at 
whom  he  fired  at  Charing  Cross  to  be  one 
of  the  crew — a  part  of  the  system  that 
was  destroying  his  health.  He  observed, 
that,  when  he  saw  the  person  at  Charing 
Cross  at  whom  h^  fired,  every  feeling  of 
suffering  which  he  had  endured  for  months 
and  years  rose  up  at  once  in  his  mind,  and 
that  he  conceived  that  he  should  obtain 
peace  by  killing  him.' " 

Surely  it  would  have  conduced — 
especially  in  the  painful  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  at  the 
time — to  the  satisfactory  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
Sir  William  Follett— without  his  being 
placed  in  the  insidious  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  press  unduly  against  a  pri- 
soner being  tried  for  his  life — to  com- 
bine and  contrast  these  various  circuin  - 
stances,  as  he,  of  almost  all  men, 
could  have  best  combined  and  con- 
trasted them.    The  jury  should  have 


had  their  minds  solemnly  and  authori- 
tatively directed  to  the  question,  for 
instance,  whether  this  last  observation 
of  M'Nanghten  made  to  Dr  Munro 
was  a  spontaneous,  genuine  indication 
of  utterly  subverted  mental  faculties, 
continuing  from  the  moment  of  his 
shooting  Mr  Drummond ;  or  an  effort 
of  anxious  astuteness  to  give  effect  to 
the  suggestion  which  he  may  have 
believed  would  save  his  life.  And, 
moreover,  this  and  other  circum- 
stances should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  direction  to  the  jury,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Lord  Denman  in 
Oxford's  case4  and  with  the  follow- 
ing canon,  subsequently  laid  down  by 
the  Judges  in  their  answer  to  the  first 
question  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cello^—  viz.,  "  That  notwithstanding 
the  party  did  the  act  with  a  view, 
under  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or 
revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable, 
if  he  knew  at  the  time  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land." 
Could  M'Nanghten  be  again  tried  on 
this  charge,  this  is  the  precise  ques- 
tion which  would  be  left  to  the  jury. 
Mr  Alison,  in  his  Principles  of  Ae 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland^  thus  lays 
down  the  rule  applicable  to  such  cases, 
in  commenting  on  that  of  Belling- 
ham: — 

u  Unquestionably,  the  mere  fancying  a 
series  of  injuries  to  have  been  deceived 
will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  murder — 
for  this  plain  reason,  that,  supposing  it 
true  that  such  injuries  had  been  received, 
they  would  have  furnished  no  excuse  for 
the  shedding  of  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  such  an  illusion  as  depriv- 
ing the  pannel  of  the  sense  that  what  he 
did  was  wrong  amounts  to  legal  insanity, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  mar- 
der  iu  general  was  a  crime," 

Responsibility  more  awful  than  is 
devolved  upon  all  parties  to  the  judi- 
cial investigation  of  this  question  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  A  deliberate 
and  thorough  investigation  of  every— 
even  the  minutest — circumstance  ad* 
duced,  guided  steadily  by  correct  legal 
principles,  is  demanded  imperiously 
by  justice.  Difficult — almost  hope- 
less—as may  be  the  attempt  to  grope 
into  the  turbid  mind  of  a  madman,  to 
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ascertain  its  true  condition  at  ft  given  eccentric  character,  and  actuated  by 

moment  of  time,  tlie  attempt  mint  be  strange    whims   and   delusions.      IJo 

made,  a  decision  mail  tie  pronounced  was  tried  cm  Hie  1  L'th  July  last  at  the 

— distinguishing    between    real    and  Old  Bailey,  before  Huron  Alderson, 

Simulated   imbecility   or    madness  —  nuder  statute  5  and  fi  Vict. c. 61,  §2.* 

between    irresponsible    insanity   mid  TheiiidietuieiiU'ontained  tliree  counts, 

responsible  eccentricity-    These  are  charging  him  with  sinking  the  Queen 

questions,  we  repent,  of  infinite   im-  "with  nil   offensive  weapon —  that  is, 

portance,    of  great    difficulty  ;    and  a  stick,"  with  intent  (1st)  to  injure 

the  interests  of  the  entire  community,  her  person  ;   (2d)  t.j  alarm  her;  (3d) 

and  of  individual  members  of  it,  de-  to  break  the  public  peace.  Again  cams 

ruand  a  steady  adherence  to  the  prin-  the  doctors— one  speaking  of  "some 

Ciples  of  a   humane  and  enlightened  strange  sudden  impulse,  which  he  was 

jurisprudence.      Recent  dreadful   in-  quite   UDable   to   control;"    and   tho 

Stances  have  served  (ij  remove  several  other     confidently    pronouncing    tho 

sources  of  dangerous  error,  in  dealing  prisoner  to  have  been  insane.    The 


with  these  cases  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. No  one  dare  now  infer  mad' 
ness  from  tho  mere  absence  of  motive, 
and  from  the  very  enormity  of  the  act 
committed;  nor  accord  immunity  to 
tbe  fancied  victim  of  "  uncontrollable 
impulse."  That  is,  at  all  events,  a 
point  gained  in  favour  of  society.  In 
England,  at  all  events,  we  sternly  re- 
pudiate this  last  sickly  and  spurious 
theory,  which  would  place  the  inno- 
cent and  virtuous  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  base  and  ruffianly 
impulses  of  our  fallen  nature.  It 
would  relax,  all  the  bonds  of  self- 
restraint,  and  afford  a  premium  on  the 
indulgence  of  ungovernable  passions. 
The  recent  lamentable  case  of  Robert 


jury  convicted  the  prisoner  < 
first  and  third  counts,  which  tbe 
Judge  told  them  had  been  clearly  made 
out  by  evidence,  discarding  the  de- 
fence of  insanity ;  and  the  following 
was  tho  summing-up  of  Mr  Baron 
Alderson,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  la  18-13  bj 
the  Judges t : — 

"  The  law  throws  on  the  prisoner  the 
ojikj  of  proving  that,  lit  the  time  the 
offence  was  committed,  he  was  in  an  Un- 
sound state  of  mind  ;  and  yen  will  havt 
to  say,  after  hearing  my  explanation  of 
the  law,  whether  this  has  been  made  out 
to  jour  satisfaction,  la  the  fin-t  place, 
you  must  clearly  understand  that  it  is 
not  because  a  man  in  insane  that  he  is 


Pate  affords  a  \  tillable  illustration  of  unpunishable  :  aud  1  muet  say,  that  neon 

the  truth  of  these  remarks;  and  Mr  thU/iaint  thirt  ei'wtt  aatri/  pHetow  tklu- 

Bnron  Alderson's  charge  to  the  jury  »iw»  in  tkt  nimli  of  mtdioal  men.    Tbe 

not  Only  conduced  to  tie'  linn  admin-  only  insanity  which  cicusea  a  man  for  his 

istratiou   of  justice   in   [he  particular  n*ts  ia  thai -.poeie*  of. lei  uaion  which  wa- 

case,   but   was   calculated    to   be   of  duced  to,  itl  drove  him  lo  commit,  tit 

great  and  permanent   public  service,      """"'.'"'  ":' ■■"""■■     K  ™r  instance, 

by  dispelling  the  morbid  and  mis-  "fiSSff  iff  JESS'S 

chievous  notions  v, huh  ha.e  lattery  m|       f          ,K,             d    m8  own 

prevailed,  and  exhibiting  expressively  tc(.ti        ,|e  wonll,   be   UnpUni„Uab]B   for 

*'■<■■  ■'<■-"'  MIH|.bebyaii.l  I'.niiiJioll  sen.-'  _.,„.-,,   :ir|    .„.,  .  l,,.,.,,,,^.    j,   „-,„,[(!   appear 

of  English  law.  On  the  27th  June  last,  that  the  act  was  done  under  the  de  Ionian 

a  gentleman,  who  had  only  recently  that  he  could  not  protect  himself  in  any 

Bold  his  commission  in  the  lOtll  Hus-  other  manner  :  and  there  the  pirlioular 

sars,  and  was  residing  a;-  a  gentleman  iJi^eription  of   insanity    conduced  to  the 

of  fortune  in  London,  suddenly  struck  oatauc.    lint,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  roan 

her  Majesty  on  the  tWe.l d  a  violent  has  a  delusion  that  his  head  is  made  of 

blow    with    a    cane,    which    actually  glass,  thnt  will  lc  no  esco.-w  for  his  kill- 

-  ~.     --  >■>  <■  roan.     He  would  know  very  well 
although   his  head  were  made  of 
io  reason  why  hi 
i  mini,  and  that  it  was  a  wrong 

outrage;  but  the  dcience  set  up  for  B(.t  .  and  he  would  be  properly  subjected 

him  was,  simply,  no  controllable  im-  M  punishment  for  that  act.   These  are  the 

pulse  ;    and   evidence   was    adduced  principles  whi,-li  ought  tu  govern  the  deoi- 

certniniy  showing  him  to  be  of  a  very  aion  of  juries  in  such  cases.    They  ought 


f,  p.  552. 


t  date,  p.  549. 
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to  hare  clear  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of 
the  mind — a  disease  existing  before  the 
act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the 
person  accused  incapable  of  knowing,  at 
the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a 
wrong  act  for  him  to  do.  This  is  the  rale 
which  I  shall  direct  you  to  be  governed 
by.  Try  the  case  by  this  test.  Did  this 
unfortunate  gentleman  know,  at  the  time, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  strike  the  Queen  on 
the  forehead  ?  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  very  eccentric  in  his  conduct ; 
but  did  that  eccentricity  disable  him  from 
judging  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to 
strike  the  Queen  I  Is  eccentricity  to  ex- 
cuse a  roan  for  any  crime  he  may  after- 
wards commit  ?  The  prisoner  is  proved 
to  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  what 
he  had  done  immediately  afterwards,  and 
in  the  interview  which  he  had  had  since 
with  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  he 
admitted  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  had  done,  and  ascribed  his  con- 
duct to  some  momentary  uncontrollable 
impulse.  The  law  does  not  acknowledge 
such  an  impulse,  if  the  person  was  aware 
that  it  was  a  wrong  act  he  was  about  to 
commit  ;  and  he  is  answerable  for  the 
consequences.  A  man  might  say  that  he 
picked  a  pocket  from  some  uncontrollable 
impulse  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  law  would 
have  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  punish 
him  for  it.  What  evidence  is  there,  then, 
in  this  case  to  justify  you  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  when  the  prisoner 
struck  the  Queen  he  did  not  know  it  was 
a  wrong  act— in  fact,  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  wrong  i-  -[Mr  Baron  Alderson 
then  read  over  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  defence,  commenting  upon  it  as 
he  proceeded.] — That  the  prisoner  is  an 
object  of  commiseration  is  quite  clear  ; 
and  that  he  should  also  have  been  taken 
better  care  of  is  equally  true  :  but  the 
question  you  have  here  to  decide  is,  Are 
you  satisfied  that,  at  the  time,  he  was 
suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  mind  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  judging  whe- 
ther the  act  he  committed  towards  the 
Queen  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  act  for  him 
to  do  I  If  you  are  not  satisfied  of  this 
fact,  you  must  say  that  he  is  guilty  ;  but 
if  you  think  he  was  not  aware  what  he 
was  about,  or  not  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  you  will 
then  say  that  he  is  not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  intimity.1" 

If  the  case  of  M'Xaughtcn  had  been 
thoroughly  tried  out — if  the  medical 
witnesses,  above  all,  had  been  checked, 
and  restrained  within  their  proper 
province,  as  they  were  by  Baron  Al- 
derson — and  if  the  summing  up  by  the 
Chief-  Justice  had  been  in  accordance 
rith  that  of  Baron  Aldcrson  in  Pate's 


case— we  do  not  venture  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  result:  but  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  it  would  have 
satisfied  the  country.  Whether,  at 
the  moment  when  M'Naughten  took 
oat  his  long- prepared  pistol  and,  after 
a  fortnight's  watching,  fancied  he  had 
found  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  deliberately 
shot  his  victim  in  the  back— whether 
M'Naughten  was,  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment, insanely  ignorant  of  what  he  was 
doing — utterly  unaware  that  he  was 
doing  wrong — is  a  question  -which 
there  exist  no  longer  any  human  means 
of  determining ;  bnt  it  is  open  to  us 
to  examine  the  principles  applicable 
to  such  an  investigation  in  a  court  of 
criminal  justice. 

Upwards  of  seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  trial  of  M'Naughten,  and 
upwards  of  ten  years  since  that  of 
Oxford  ;  and  both  of  them  are  at  the 
present  moment  inmates  of  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  Since  commencing  this 
article,  wo  have  been  permitted, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  acnte  and 
able  physician  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  important  institution 
has  been  for  some  years  intrusted,  to 
sec  and  converse  with  the  two  persons 
with  whose  fate  we  have  herein  so 
anxiously  concerned  ourselves.  Nei- 
ther knew  of  our  going ;  and  we  were 
accompanied  by  the  gentleman  in 
question. 

M'Naughten  was  standing  in  tho 
courtyard,  dressed  in  the  cost ume  of 
the  place,  (a  pepper-and-salt  jacket 
and  corduroy  trousers,)  with  his  hat 
on,  knitting.  lie  looks  about  forty 
years  old,  and  in  perfect  health.  His 
features  are  regular,  and  their  expres- 
sion is  mild  and  prepossessing.  His 
manner  is  tranquil.  Usually  he  wears 
his  hat  somewhat  slouched  over  his 
eyes,  and  sidles  slowly  away  from  any 
one  approaching  him,  as  if  anxious  to 
escape  observation  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  at  once  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  our  companion,  calmly  and 
cheerfully,  and  afforded  us  a  full  op- 
portunity of  watching  him.  Had  we 
seen  him  casually  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
stranger,  we  should  have  thought  his 
countenance  indicative  of  a  certain 
sort  of  cheerful  quiet  humour,  espe- 
cially while  he  was  speaking;  but  to 
us  it  seemed  certainly  to  exhibit  a 
feeble  intellect,  shown  chiefly  by  a 
faint  flickering  smile,  even  when  ho 
was  speaking  on  the  gravest  subjects. 
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When  asked  what  had  brought  him  refusing  Ml    kind    of  food    that  he 

where  he  was,  he  replied,  "  FaU."  began  to  lose  flesh  fast.     At  length 

"  And  what  is  fate  ?  "    "  The  will  of  he  was  told  by  the   physician  thai, 

God — or  perhaps, "  he  added  quickly,  since  ho  would  not  eat  voluntarily, 

"ofthe  devil — or  it  may  be  of  both!"  he  must  be  made  to  eat;  and  it  was 

nndhehalf-closed  hiscye-s'andsmiled.  actually  necessary  to  feed  him  for  at 

—[The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  considerable    time    mechanically,  by 

iv (is  deposed  at  the  trial,  as  to  Lis  infi-  in?ans  of  the  stomach  pump.    Under 

•lei  tendencies.*]— When  told  that  Sir  this  treatment  lie  nrtinnntlj  ruflrindft 

Robert  Peel  was  dead,  ho  betrayed  his  flesh,   in  spile — as  it  were — of 

no  emotion,  nor  exhibited  the  slight-  himself;  and  at  length  suffered  him- 

est    interest.      "One    should   have  self  lobe  laughed  out  of  his  obstinacy, 

thought  that,  considering  what   has  and  has  ever  since,  taken  his  foorc 

happened,  you  would  have  felt  some  voluntarily.      He  seemed  himself  to 

interest  in  that  gentleman."  He  look-  bo  tickled  by  a  sense  of  the  absurdity 

ed  rather  quickly  at  the  speaker,  and  of  which  ho  was  guilty.    Not  a  doubt 

said  calmly,  with  a  faint  smile,   "It  of  his  Complete  insanity  was   entcr- 

is  quite  useless  to  talk  to  me  on  thnt  tabled  by  my  acute  companion,  who 

subject :  you  know  quite  well  I  have  has  devoted  much  observation  to  the 

long  and  long  ago  made  up  my  miud  case.     Shortly  after  we  bad  quitted 

never  to  ssy  one  word  about  it.     I  him,  and  were  out  of  Ida  sight,  ho 

never  have,  and  I  never  will;  anil  so  put   away  his    knitting,   placed    his 

it  would  be  quite  childish  to  put  any  hands    in    his   jacket    pockets,    and 

questions."  f  .  .  .  .  "  How  are  yon,  walked  very  rapidly  to  and  fro,  his 

M'Nanghten  ?  "     He  slightly  sighed,  face  bent  on  the  ground  ;  and  he  was 

and  said,  "  I  am  very  mi  comfortable,  apparently  .-.imewiini  excited.  What- 

lam  very  ill-used  here;  them  issonie-  ever  may  have    been    the  slate  of 

body  [or  something!  always  u;iug  me  M'Xaugliten  at   the  time    to  which 

ill  here.     It  is  really  too  bad  1    I  have  our  inquiries  have  been  directed  in 

spoken  about  it  many,   many  times;  this  artii ;lc,  we  entertain  little,  if  any 

but  it  i3  quite  useless.    I  wish  I  could  doubt,  that  he  is  now  in  an  imbecile 

get  away  from  this  place  I    If  I  could  condition. 

just  get  out  of  this  place,  and  go  back  Oxford  was  in  another  part  of  the 
to  Glasgow,  my  native  place,  it  is  all  building,  standing  alone,  at  the  ex- 
1  would  ask  for:  I  should  bo  quite  tromity  of  a  long  corridor,  gassing 
well  there !  I  shall  never  be  well  or  through  a  heavily-grated  window,  to- 
happy  here,  for  there  is  always  some  wards  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
one  ill-using  mo  here."  "  Well,  but  His  hat  was  on  ;  he  was  dressed  like 
what  do  they  do  to  you  ?  "  "  Oh,"  M'Nanghten,  and  his  jacket  was  but- 
shaking  his  head,  and  smiling.  "  they  toned.  Wo  scarcely  recognised  him, 
are  always  doing  it;  really  it  is  too  owing  to  the  change  of  his  dress.  Ho 
bad."  "Who  are  they?"  "Oh,  I  is  fond  of  attracting  the  notice  of  any- 
ii)ii  always  being  ill-used  here!  My  body;  and  conversed  about  himself 
only  wish  now  is,  to  get  away  from  and  his  offence  in  the  most  calm  and 
this  place  1  If  I  could  only  once  get  rational  manner  conceivable.  He  has 
to  Glasgow,  my  native  place  I "  This  lost  much  of  his  hair — a  circumstance 
is  the  continual  burthen  of  his  song,  which  lie  appeared  somewhat  to- 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lis  coin-  regret— for  the  front  of  his  head  is 
plaints  ore  altogether  unfounded  :  he  bald;  but  lie  looks  no  older  than  his 
is  treated  With  the  utmost  kindness  real  age,  thirty.  Ho  is  mortally 
consistent  with  his  situation  ;  and,  as  weary  of  his  confinement,  and  says 
ho  has  never  exhibited  violence  nor  he  has  heen  terribly  punished  for  "his 
ill- behaviour,  it  has  never  been  neccs-  foolish  act."  "  Foolii/i  I "  wc  cs- 
sary  to  resort  to  personal  coercion,  claimed— "  is  that  all  you  can  say  of 
with  one  exception.  Two  or  threo  your  attempt  to  shoot  her  Majesty  ')" 
years  ago,  he  took  it  into  his  head  He  smiled,  and  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  I 
that,  as  he  could  not  get  away,  he  never  attempted  to  shoot  her;  I  never 
would  starve  himself;  and  he  perse-  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  aimed  at 
vcred  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  the   carriage-panels   only.''    "Then 

*  Ante,  p.  56fi,  t  This  he  has  always  Boid,  and  has  adhered  to  bit  resolution- 
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why  did  yon  put  balls  in  yonr  pistols?" 
14 1  never  did,"  he  replied  quickly. 
"  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
There  were  no  balls/'  u  Oh,  then 
you  have  not  heard  of  the  discovery 
that  has  just  been  made — eh  ? " 
"Discovery— what?"  "The  bul- 
lets." "  Oh,  there  have  been  more 
found  than  ever  /  used  at  least ;  for 
I  assure  you  I  never  used  any ! " 
u  What  made  yon  do  what  you  did?" 
u  Oh,  I  was  a  fool ;  it  was  just  to  get 
myself  talked  about,  and  kick  up  a 
dust.  A  good  horse-whipping  was 
what  I  wanted"  he  added,  with  a 
faint  sigh.  These  were  his  very 
words.  "Should  yon  have  done  it, 
if  you  had  thought  of  coming  here  f  " 
"No,  indeed  I  should  not;  it  has 
been  a  severe  punishment !  .  .  . 
I  dare  say  public  opinion  says  no- 
thing about  me  now;  I  dare  say  it 
thinks  I  have  got  what  J  very  well 
deserve — and  perhaps  I  have;  but 
possibly  if  I  wero  put  quietly  out  of 
the  way,  and  sent  abroad  somewhere, 
public  opinion  might  take  no  notice 
of  it."  lie  has  taught  himself  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  of  which  he  has 
a  fair  knowledge.  He  also  used  to 
draw  a  little,  and  began  to  write  a 
novel ;  but  it  proved  a  sorry  affair, 
and,  being  discouraged,  he  threw  it 
np.  "  Do  you  recollect  hearing  the 
condemned  sermon  preached  to  Cour- 
voisier  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  very  well.  It 
was  a  most  excellent  sermon."  "  Did 
Courvoisier  seem  to  attend  to  it?" 
"  Oh  yes,  very  much ;  and  he  seemed 
very  much  affected.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  appropriate  sermon ;  1  liked  it 
much."  "  Did  not  you  think  that  it 
might  soon  be  your  fate  to  sit  where 
he  was  ?  "  "  What,  in  the  condemned 
seat?"  "Yes."  "Ob,  no;  that 
never  occurred  to  me.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  be  condemned  for  high 
treason.  Some  gentleman— I  forget 
who  he  was — said  I  should  be  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years.  I  thought 
that  was  the  worst  "they  could  do  to 
me ;  for  I  knew  I  had  never  meant 
to  do  any  harm,  nor  tried  to  do  it." 
"  Yes ;  but  the  judge  and  jury  thought 
very  differently."  "  Oh,  I  was  very 
fairly  tried ;  but  I  never  expected  to 


be  brought  in  mad.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  that,  for  I  knew  I  was  not 
mad,  and  I  wondered  how  they  were 
going  to  prove  it."  We  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  us ;  to  which  he 
replied,  gazing  steadily,  "  Yes,  I 
think  I  have  —  either  at  the  Privy 
Council,  or  in  Newgate  ChapeL" 
"  Where  did  yon  sit  on  the  Sunday 
when  the  condemned  sermon  was 
preached  to  Courvoisier ? "  "I sate 
on  the  steps  near  the  altar."  "  How 
were  yon  dressed?"  "Oh,  a  blue 
snrtout,  with  velvet  collar ; "  and  he 
proceeded  to  describe  his  dress  almost 
exactly  as  we  have  described  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  article. 
He  exhibits  considerable  cleverness : 
whatever  he  does,  whether  in  playing 
at  fives,  or  working,  (e.  g.  making 
gloves,  <&c.)  he  does  far  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  shows  considerable 
tact  and  energy  in  setting  his  com- 
panions to  work,  and  superintending 
them.  He  admits  that  he  committed 
a  very  great  offence  in  having  dona 
anything  to  alarm  the  Queen,  and 
attributes  it  entirely  to  a  mischievous 
and  foolish  love  of  notoriety.  Ho 
said,  "  I  thought  it  would  set  every- 
body  talking  and  wondering;"  but 
"  never  dreamed  of  what  would  have 
come  of  it — least  of  all  that  I  was  to  be 
shut  up  all  my  life  in  this  place."  .  .  . 
"  That  list  of  conspirators,  and  letters 
from  them,  that  were  fonnd  in  your 
lodgings — were  they  not  real  ?  w  "  Oh, 
no,"  be  replied,  with  rather  an  anxious 
smile,  "all  mere  sham — only  non- 
sense !  There  was  never  anything  of 
the  sort  I "  "  Then,  why  did  yon  do 
it?"  "It  was  only  the  folly  of  a 
boy ;  I  wasn't  nineteen  then — it  was 
very  silly  no  doubt."  "And  their 
swords  and  dresses,  and  so  forth— eh  ?  " 
"  Entirely  nonsense !  It  was  a  very 
absurd  joke.  I  did  not  think  it  wonkl 
come  out  so  serious.  I  did  not  op- 
prtdatt  the  consequences,  or  I  never 
would  have  done  it."  The  won! 
"  appreciate "  be  used  with  a  very 
marked  emphasis. 

Wo  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  perfect  sanity ;  ana\  if  so,  as  Us 
crime  was  great,  so  his  punishment  in 
fearful. 


AflXA    HAMMEK. 

The  literature  of  Germany  at  last  as  detached  and  iu  depend  en  t  sketches 
shows  signs  of  revival  from  tbe  torpor  of  German  life.  Annexed  to  the 
consequent  on  the  late  political  con-  tolerably  intricate  plot,  are  episodical 
vulsions,  and  the  Leipzig  book-cats-  scenes,  the  act  in  which  are  dia- 
logue for  Michaelmas  1850  in  far  missed  without  ceremony  when  thoy 
more  promising  than  any  of  its  pre-  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their 
decessorssincctherevolntionsof  1848.  introduction — this  purpose  being  the 
Out  of  n  number  of  meritorious  Ger-  exhibition  uf  the  irtmnrtTT  ami  pecn- 
ninn  booksthathavercceutlycomebe-  liarities  of  the  classes  they  typify. 
Tore  us,  we  have  been  much  interested  Thus,  for  instance,  of  the  persons  in 
by  the  first  instalment  uf  a  series  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  novel  wo 
ZeitbUder— sketches  of  German  social  hear  no  more  until  the  third  volume  ; 
and  political  life  during  the  second  of  some  of  them  notliiu:,"  is  seen  until 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  Anna  the  closing  scene  of  all,  when  thoy 
Hammer  is  certainly  ihc.  best  we  have  appear  —  without,  however,  being 
seen  of  the  numerous  German  novels  dragged  in— to  figure  in  the  final 
of  a  political  tendency  published  with-  group  on  which  the  curtain  falls, 
in  the  last  two  years.  Its  object  is  There  is  certainly  a  want  of  art  in  the 
the  exposure,  iu  the  course  of  a  ficti-  construction  uf  Anna  Hammer;  but 
tious  narrative,  of  the  oppression  and  this  is  in  soma  degree  atoned  for  by 
injustice  which,  in  many  German  vividness  and  character,  much  rarer 
states,  the  people  have  Iohjj  endured  ;  ijualiiies  with  German  novelists.  An 
ofthewanton  insolence  ofthe  military  idea  of  its  merits  will  be  beat  eou- 
nnd  aristocracy,  the  servility  and  veyed  by  extract,  for  which  it  is  well 
corruption  of  the  courtiers  and  place-  adapted  by  its  abundant  incident  and 
men,  and  the  frequent  tyranny  of  the  desultory  nature.  We  commence  with 
sovereigns.  The  book  is  a  picture  of  the  opening  pages,  a  graphic  sketch 
misrule ;  and  if,  here  and  there,  high  of  garrison  life. 

colouring  may   bo  suspected,  on  the  On  a  warm  April  afternoon,  three 

other  hand  most  of  the  abuses  shown  cavalry  officers  were  seated  together 

up  are  but  too  real  and  notorious.   It  in  the  only  inn  of  a  small  German 

is  written  with  temper  and  modern-  town.     Two  of  them  sat  at  the  table, 

(ion,   and  points   to  redress  of  griev-  One  of  these  had  one  ley  crossed  over 

nuces   aud  to  constitiiiiuiuil  govern-  the  other;  his  companion  had  both 

meiit— not  to  subversion  and  anarchy,  legs  stretched  out  at  full  length  before 

Tlio  author  is  no  experienced  novelist,  him.    The  third  sat  at  the  window, 

nor  does  he  pretend  to  that  character;  All  three  were  smoking;  two  of  them 

tiut  he  writes  with  a  thorough  know-  cigars,  the  third  a  huge  meerschaum 

ledge  of  his  subject,  and  also  with  pipe.     All  three  were   silent,     lie 

much  spirit  and  dramatic  effect,  pre-  whose  legs  were  crossed  played  with 

ferring   short  sentences   and  pointed  his  spur,  and   spun   the  rowel  till  it 

dialogue   to   the   long-winded    para-  rang  again.     Number  Two  ga»cd  at 

graphs  and  tediou  narrative  common  Ids  great  pipe,  and  at  the  clouds  that 

amongst  the  romance- writers  of  his  bo  putfed  from  it.     Number  Three 

oiuntry,  to  whom  ho  has  evidently  looked   through   tbe  window  at  the 

preferred    for  his  models    those    of  clouds  which  the  wind  drove  across 

France    and  England.      We  augur  tbe  aky. 

favourably  of  this  escape  from  the         A  weary  life  is   that  of  cavalry 

trammels  of  custom,  and  hope  to  sec  officers  in  small  garrisons.     One  hour 

the  example  followed  by  others.     In  of  the  twenty-tour  is  passed  iu  the 

the  present  instance,  the  result  has  riding-school ;     another    in     drilling 

been  n  very  lively  tale,  more  than  one  recruits ;  a  quarter  of  au  hour  is  con- 

of  whose  chapters  would  stand  alone  sunied  in  inspection  of  stables — and 
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then  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  all 
the  other  hours  arc  before  them, 
vacant,  but  heavy  as  lead.  Only  one 
squadron  is  there;  it  comprises,  at 
most,  but  four  or  five  officers.  These 
were  at  the  military  school  together. 
Their  subjects  of  conversation — horses 
and  dogs,  women,  and  the  army-list — 
are  long  since  worn  out.  The  nearest 
garrison  is  too  remote  for  friendly 
visits.  With  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, discipline  and  etiquette  forbid 
their  association.  The  little  town  af- 
fords them  no  society.  The  small, 
quiet,  and  often  narrow-minded  family 
circle  of  burghers  and  officials  shuns 
intimacy  with  the  officers.  They  meet 
them  at  the  tavern  and  bowling-alley, 
and  at  ttic  club,  if  there  is  one :  in 
public  places,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  they  do  not  willingly  consort 
with  them  ;  and  in  their  homes  they 
receive  them  not.  There  are  ccr- 
tainlv  a  few  noble  families  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  these  are  not  all 
sociable ;  and  those  who  would  gladly 
be  hospitable  have  been  too  much  so, 
and  can  be  so  no  longer.  Now  and 
then  comes  an  invitation  to  a  shooting 
party — but  there  is  no  shooting  in 
April. 

The  three  officers— all  lieutenants 
and  young  men,  of  graceful  figures 
and  energetic  countenances — sat  for  a 
long  while  still  and  silent.  The  post- 
man entered  the  low-roofed  apart- 
ment. He  laid  upon  the  table  the 
latest  newspaper  from  the  capital, 
and  departed,  without  a  word.  The 
officers  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  At 
last  one  of  them  stretched  out  his  arm 
and  took  up  the  paper,  slowly,  almost 
mechanically  ;  the  two  others  gave  no 
heed.  The  former  glanced  over  the 
paper, — beginning  at  the  last  page, 
with  the  deaths,  marriages,  and  adver- 
tisements. In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
got  to  the  end — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
l>eginning — and  he  threw  the  p.iper 
lazily  upon  the  table. 

41  Nothing  new!"  said  he,  gaping; 
and  again  he  twirled  his  spur-rowel. 

44  As  usual !"  said  his  neighbour. 

The  third  took  no  notice. 

For  a  while  longer  they  sat  mute 
and  motionless,  till  the  cigars  were 
finished,  and  the  meerschaum -bowl 
smoked  out.  Fresh  cigars  were  then 
lighted,  and  again  the  pipe  was  filled. 

t  the  same  time  the  officers  rose 
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from  their  seats,  and  took  a  few  steps 
through  the  apartment. 

44  Slow  work !"  said  one. 

44 Damned  slow!"  replied  another. 
The  third  looked  wearily  at  his  boots. 
Then  they  all  three  relapsed  into  their 
scats  and  their  silence. 

The  sun  set.  Its  last  rays  illumined 
the  shifting  masses  of  cloud,  which 
piled  themselves  up  into  fantastical 
forms,  displaying  rich  variety  of  tint. 
It  grew  dark  in  the  dingy  tavern  - 
room.  The  clouds  from  the  great 
meerschaum  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned.   The  ennui  increased. 

A  waiter  brought  in  two  dimly- 
burning  tallow  candles,  and  placed 
them  upon  the  table.  The  ennni  did 
not  diminish. 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  beard 
without.  It  came  down  the  street,  in 
the  direction  of  the  tavern.  Tbo 
countenances  of  the  three  officers 
became  animated. 

44  Can  it  be  the  captain  back 
already?"  cried  one,  half  surprised. 

44  Impossible ;  thongh  he  rode  like 
the  very  devil,  he  could  not  be  back 
for  another  hour." 

44  But  there  are  two  horses,  an  offi- 
cer's and  his  servant's ;  I  know  it  by 
sound  of  hoof." 

The  third  officer  looked  round  at 
the  two  speakers.  "It  is  not  the 
captain,"  he  said  positively.  44Tho 
captain's  black  charger  has  a  lighter 
tread.  Yonder  officer's  horse  goes 
heavily." 

They  all  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. "Two  horsemen  rode  slowly  up 
the  street ;  one  at  an  iutcrval  of  a  few 
paces  behind  the  other. 

44  By  Jove !  an  officer  and  his  ser- 
vant!" said  one  of  the  lieutenants. 

The  other  nodded  assent. 

44  Who  can  it  be  ?  Whither  can  ho 
bo  going?" 

None  could  answer  the  questions. 

The  foremost  rider  drew  rein  before 
the  house.  44  Is  this  an  inn?"  de- 
manded he  through  the  open  door. 
Host,  waiter,  hostler,  all  stumbled 
out  together. 

44  May  it  so  please  yon!"  replied 
the  host,  humbly. 

Meanwhile  the  officer's  servant  had 
ridden  up  and  jumped  from  bis  hone. 
The  officer  also  dismounted.  The- 
hostler  would  have  taken  his  bridle. 
The    officer   pushed   him   back    to 
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roughly,  that  lie  staggered  and  fell. 
"  Clown,  bow  dare  yon  touch  my 
horse?" 

The  servant  took  the  bridle  from 
his  master,  and  gave  the  unfortunate 
hostler  a  kick  in  the  rear  as  be  rose 
to  his  legs. 

*'  Does  your  lordship  propose  to 
remain  here  ?"  inquired  the  innkeeper, 
iu  a  tone  of  deep  submission. 

The  officer  answered  not.  He  pat- 
ted bis  horse  on  neck  and  shoalder. 
Then  he  turned  round  to  the  host 
and  said,  briefly  nod  imperiously, 
"A  room!" 

The  three  officers  within  doors 
looked  at  each  other  with  increasing 
astonishment. 

"Do  you  know  him?  Who  is  he?" 
ashed  one  of  then). 

He  was  unknown  to  ail  of  them. 

"  He  wears  the  uniform  of  ourrt^i- 
ment!"  remarked  another. 

"  That  is  unaccountable,"  said  the 
third,  shaking  his  head. 

"The  horse  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary :  a  mere  campaigning  beast." 

"  Yon  would  have  him  knock  up 
his  best  chargers,  I  suppose?  They 
have  ridden  far.  The  horses  si'  ■. 
tii  at." 

The  room  door  opened. 

"  Be  so  obliging  as  to  step  in  bore 
for  a  short  time,"  said  the  innkeeper. 
"  Your  apartment  shall  be  got  rei 
immediately.   Here  yon  will  find  souk* 
gentle  men  comrades." 

The  stranger  officer  entered.  He 
was  a  tall,  slender,  and  yet  powerful 
man,  with  features  delicately  chisel! . .  i 
aud  an  air  of  insolent  supercilious- 
ness in  his  whole  bearing  and  appt 
ancc.  He  greeted  the  occupants  of 
the  room  with  engaging  courtesy. 

"  Ah !  comrades  I"  said  he,  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  introduce  myself— 
1'riucc  of  Amberg !  I  am  transferred 
to  your  regiment — to  this  squadron. 
I  recommend  myself  to  your  friend- 
ship and  good  fellowship  f" 

The  senior  of  the  three  officers  con- 
tinued the  introduction:  "Von  der 
Grubcn ;  Von  Martini;  my  name  is 
Count  Engelhart.  We  are  delighted 
to  make  a  good  comrade  welcome." 
They  shook  hands. 

"  May  I  inquire,"  said  Prince  Am- 
berg, "where  the  captain  is,  tbs  I 
may  report  myself  to  him?  Duty 
before  everything." 
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"  Tbe  captain  is  on  an  excursion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  an  ac- 
quaintance," replied  Count  Engel- 
hart. "  We  expect  him  back  in  about 
an  hour.  He  will  alight  here.  I  am 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  squadron," 
added  he,  smiting. 

"  Then,  meanwhile,  I  report  myself 
to  you,"  replied  the  Prince. 

With  a  slight  smile  upon  their  faces, 
the  two  officers  interchanged  military 
salutes. 

"  Excuse  me,  for  a  short  half-hour," 
said  Prince  Amberg.  "  After  four 
days' fatiguing  ride,  1  feel  the  necessity 
of  attention  to  my  toilet.  Au  revoir." 
And  lie  left  the  room. 

Whilst  the  Prince  embellished  his 
elegant  person,  the  trio  of  lieutenants 
laid  their  heads  together  to  conjecture 
the  causes  that  had  brought  him,  the 
model  courtier,  the  butterfly  guards- 
man, the  pot  of  the  court  ladies,  the 
most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  court 
circle,  from  the  attractive  capital  to 
their  tedious  country  garrison.  The 
change  was  too  disadvantageous  Tor  it 
possibly  to  bo  the  consequence  of  his 
own  enprice  or  inclination.  On  his 
reappearance  he  volunteered,  over  u 
bowl  of  champagne  punch,  the  desired 
information.  He  was  in  disgrace  at 
court,  iu  consequence  of  a  trifling  in- 
discretion. Ouo  of  his  new  comrades 
immediately  guessed  what  this  was. 
Martini  remembered  to  have  seen  in 
the  newspaper  au  account  of  a  scan- 
dalous frolic  in  a  public  garden,  whero 
o  number  of  young  officers  of  aristo- 
cratic families  hail  grossly  insulted  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizens. 
But  Martini's  mention  of  this  incident 
was  the  signal  for  the  lauejittr  of  his 
friends,  who  jeered  him  for  his  sim- 
plicity, nod  scouted  the  idea  of  a 
nobleman  falling  into  disgrace  because 
ho  had  made  free  with  a  few  prudish 
plebeians.  A  similar  affair  ttiitt  had 
occurred  at  a  masquerade,  aud  which 
was  attended  by  circumstances  of 
gross  indecency,  was  also  treated  as 
an  excellent  joke,  if  they  could  not 
divert  themselves  at  the  expense  Of 
the  bourgeoisie,  Prince  Amberg  said, 
what  became  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks?  The  matters  in  question  had 
furnished  high  amusement  to  the 
whole  court :  the  Indies  had  laughed 
heartily  behind  their  fans  at  the  trans- 
gressors' glowing  descripllous  of  the 
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consternation  and  scandal  they  had 
caused ;  and  the  reigning  prince, 
whom  Amberg  irreverently  desig- 
nated as  "  the  old  gentleman/7  took 
no  heed  of  the  matter,  nor  of  the  mut- 
tered discontent  of  the  insulted  bur- 
gesses. No;  his  disgrace  was  cer- 
tainly for  a  trifling  offence,  but  not  for 
such  harmless  drolleries  as  these.  At 
church,  one  day,  he  bad  ventured  to 
remark  to  a  lady  of  the  household  that 
she  held  her  prayer-book  upside  down. 
The  lady,  who  would  fain  have  passed 
for  a  devotee,  taxed  him  with  imper- 
tinence, and  with  taking  her  perpetu- 
ally for  a  butt ;  the  pious  portion  of 
i  ho  court  took  up  the  matter,  talked 
of  irreligious  levity  in  holy  places,  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  was  his  con- 
demnation to  exile  in  country  quarters. 

Meanwhile  arrivals  took  place  at 
the  iun.  The  officers'  attention  was 
excited  by  the  entrance  of  a  slender, 
sickly- looking  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  bearing  a  knapsack  and  a 
harp,  and  accompanied  by  a  dark -eyed 
maiden  of  fifteen.  These  were  Ber- 
nard Hammer  and  his  sister  Anna. 
The  first  glance  at  the  young  girl's 
blooming  countenance  suggested  to 
the  profligate  Amberg  a  plan  of  se- 
duction. Whilst  ho  paid  his  court  to 
Anna,  Martini  and  Grubcn  took  off 
the  brother's  attention,  plied  him  with 
punch,  professed  sympathy  and  friend- 
rJiip,  and  inquired  his  history  and  that 
of  his  familv.  Bernard  and  his  sister, 
it  appeared,  were  not  itinerant  musi- 
cians, as  their  humble  garb  and  pedes- 
trian mode  of  travelling  had  led  the 
officers  to  believe.  Their  father,  a 
skilful  professor  of  music,  had  taught 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and 
Anna,  grateful  for  the  seemingly  dis- 
interested kindness  of  Prince  Amberg, 
did  not  refuse,  weary  though  she  was, 
to  gratify  him  by  the  display  of  her 
skill.  Meanwhile  the  others  ques- 
tioned her  brother. 

14  Mv  storv  will  be  verv  short," 
said  the  young  man.  ••  We  are  three 
in  family.  My  eldest  sister  was  mar- 
ried younir  to  a  worthy  and  prosper- 
ous man.  and  by  this  union  the  happi- 
ness of  all  of  ns  seemed  insured. 
Snddenlv  she  experienced  a  terrible 
affliction— " 

He  paused.  "Well?"  said  Von 
(iroben,  encouragingly.  The  youth 
ipencd  his  lips  to  continue. 
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44  Bernard !"  exclaimed  his  sister  in 
a  warning  voice.  She  bad  ceased  play- 
ing, and,  amidst  the  flatteries  and 
compliments  of  the  Prince,  her  first 
glauce  was  for  her  brother.  Her  quick 
car  seemed  to  have  caught  his  words. 
Or  had  she  a  presentiment  of  what  he 
was  about  to  say  ? 

The  brother  started,  and  the  words 
he  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  re- 
mained unspoken. 

Von  Gruben's  curiosity,  previously 
feigned,  was  now  strongly  excited. 
44  You  were  about  to  say — ?w  he  ob- 
served. Martini's  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  maiden's  exclama- 
tion. He,  too,  approached  Bernard, 
who  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
continued. 

44  My  brother-in-law,"  he  said, 44  is 
lost  to  my  unhappy  sister.  She  has 
no  longer  a  husband.  Spare  me  the 
details.  They  would  be  too  agitating 
for  myself  and  my  little  sister.  His 
daughter's  grief  hurried  my  father  to 
his  grave.  It  bound  his  children  the 
closer  together.  My  old  infirm  mo- 
ther, my  poor  sister  with  her  child, 
and  I,  have  since  then  lived  insepar- 
able, supporting  ourselves  by  the 
labour  of  our  hands.  My  sister  works 
with  her  needle ;  I  draw  patterns  for 
manufacturers  and  embroiderers.  Un- 
fortunately, my  sister's  health  has 
lately  given  way,  and  therefore  have 
I  now  beeu  to  fetch  home  Anna,  who 
has  hitherto  dwelt  with  a  distant  re- 
lative. She  will  take  charge  of  our 
little  household,  and  nurse  oar  old 
mother,  now  nearly  bed-ridden." 

"Much  misery,  great  cause  for  grief, 
is  there  not,  my  dear  Gruben  ?"  said 
Martini,  twisting  his  mustache.  Then 
fillingthe  glasses,  he  drank  with  Martini 
and  the  stranger.  Count  Engelhart 
sat  motionless  behind  the  pnnch-bowl, 
smoking  his  great  meerschaum  pipe. 

Bernard  Hammer's  great  ambition 
was  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  for  art.  Whilst  his  per- 
fidious entertainers  kept  his  glass  con- 
stantly full,  and  riveted  his  attention 
by  their  conversation  and  generous 
promises,  Prince  von  Amberg,  by  dint 
of  infernal  cunning  and  of  artifices 
whose  real  object  the  simple-minded 
girl — as  vet  scarcely  emerged  from 
childhood — could  not  even  remotely 
suspect,  inveigled  Anna  from  the  apart- 
ment. Her  departure  was  nnpereeived 
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by  her  brother.  Presently,  in  a  lull 
of  the  conversation,  a  scream  was 
heard,  proceeding  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  house.  Bernard  started  up  in 
alarm.  The  officers  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  alleging  a 
squabble  amongst  the  servants,  when 
just  then  the  cry  was  repeated.  This 
time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  group  of  toiai 
i  woman's  voice,  its     the  stair-fiut. 


up  stairs.    They  tore  him  from  above 
the  pantinj  Prince. 

"Knave!  clown!"  And  Gruben 
and  Martini  struck  At  him  with  their 
flats, 

"  Befoul  not  your  (injurs  with  him," 

said  Count  Engelbart.     "  Leave  him 

the  men."    And  he  pointed  to  a 

re,  now  assembled  at 


sound. 

shrillness  and  power  doubled  by  ter- 
ror, screaming  for  aid. 

"My  sister  I"  cried  Bernard  Ham- 
mer, and  with  one  bound  he  #»■  ont 
of  the  room.  Several  person; 
host,  the  hostess,  and  other  inmates 
of  the  house — were  assembled  in  the 
corridor.  They  looked  np  the  stairs, 
and  seemed  uncertain  whether  or  not 
to  ascend.  Young  Hammer  rushed 
through  them,  and  sprang  np  stairs. 
A  door  was  violently  pulled  open. 

HisBisterdartedout,hercounteunnce     be  hind  them.    The  "officers  returned 
distorted    and    pale    as    a    corpse. 
"  Wretch!    monster!      Save    me  !" 
she  shrieked.     Close  behind  her 


'  Ton  are  right,  comrade ;  the  fellow 
is  like  a  mad  dog.  It  is  out  of  his 
power  to  disgrace  our  uniform." 

Then  the  nfflr*r=  wifml  the  young 
man,  and  with  their  united  strength 
threw  him  down  stairs. 

"  Men  !  there  is  (he  strolling  musi- 
cian who  dares  assault  your  officers." 

The  soldiers  received  Bernard  as  he 
fell  headlong  down  the  staircase,  and 
dragged  him  forth  with  shouts  of 
savage  joy,  shutting  the  house-door 


to  their  bowl  of  cardinal,  Prince 
Auiberg  previously  changing  Ws  torn 
uniform.     The   people   of  the   house 


e  Amberg.    He  appeared  quite     looked  nt  each  other  iu  silence. 


calm,  although  his  finely-cut  features 

— i  slightly  pale.     A  suporcilious     short 


Anna  Hammer  flew  into  her  bro- 
ther's arms,  "Save  me,  Bernard," 
she  cried.  "The  wretch,  the  fiend!" 
She  shook  like  a  leaf.  Prince  A 
would  have  passed  on,  but  Bernard 
let  his  sister  go,  and  confronted  liim. 

"Sir!"  he  cried,  "what  have  you 
done  to  my  sister?  What  insult 
have  you  offered  to  the  child  V 
Answer  for  yourself!  Give  me  satis- 
faction I" 

The  Prince  langhed.  "  Satisfacl  >■  m  I 
Ask  the  little  strumpet  herself  what 
ails  her." 

"  Strumpet !      Sir,    you    stir    not 
hence !"     And  he  grasped  the  Prince 
fiercely  by  the  breast.  Amtwrg  would 
have  shaken  off  his  hold.    The  uni- 
form coat  was  torn  in  the  struggle,     .... 
and  Bernard  received  a  blow  iu  the      military?"  he  said, 
face   from    his    adversary.      But    it        "For  the  sake  of 
seemed  as  if  the  sickly  youth  were 
suddenly  endowed  with  superhuman 
strength.     Ho  seised  the  Prince,  with 
both  hands,  and  shook  him  till  the 
st  long  vigorous  officer  almost  lopt  con- 
sciousness. Then  he  threw  him  down 
upon  the  ground. 


Hammer  had  remained  for  a 

of  total  uncon- 
e  to  herself  just 
as  her  brother  was  pushed  down  the 
stairs.  With  a  shriek,  she  flew  after 
him.  But  she  was  too  late.  The 
soldiers  were  nlready  forth  with  their 
prize,  mid  in  vain  she  shook  the  door, 
which  was  held  from  without. 

In  the  street  there  arose  a  wild 
tumult ;  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  corses, 
blows  and  screams. 

Notwithstanding  her  terrible  anx- 
iety, the  young  girl's  strength  was 
soon  exhausted  by  her  fruitless  efforts 
to  open  the  door.  She  turned  despair- 
ingly to  the  host  and  hostess.  "  For 
the  love  of  God's  mercy,  save  my  poor 
brother!  The  savages  will  kill  liim. 
He  is  bo  weak,  ao  suffering  1" 

The  innkeeper  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders.    "  What  can  we  do  against  the 


poor  old 
mother !"  implored  the  maiden.  "  For 
my  sister's  sake  I  He  is  onr  solo 
support !  Without  him  we  perish  I 
And  he  is  so  good,  so  noble  1" 

The  hostess  went  away,  ns  though 
unable  longer  to  support  the  spectacle 
of  the  poor  girl's  despair.     Her  hus- 


The    other    officers    had    followed     baud  shrugged    his  shipiihlcrs  repeat- 
young  Hammer,  and  came  hurrying     cdly.     "  The  soldiery  are  too  power- 
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ful.  Often  the  officers  themselves  can- 
not restrain  them." 

The  noise  outside  increased.  The 
voices  grew  loader  and  the  cries 
wilder — the  scuffle  more  violent.  No- 
thing could  be  distinguished  of  what 
was  going  on.  Suddenly,  above  the 
riot  and  tumult,  young  Hammer's  voice 
predominated.  In  a  tone  of  heart- 
rending agony  and  despair :  u  Help !" 
he  cried ;  •'  they  arc  murderiug  me !" 

There  followed  a  violent  fall  upon 
the  pavement,  and  a  wild  huzza 
shouted  by  many  voices.  Then  all 
was  still  as  death. 

44  They  have  murdered  him !" 
shrieked  the  maiden.  "They  have 
murdered  my  brother ! " 

She  burst' into  the  room  in  which 
the  officers  sat,  and  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  first  she  saw.  "  Save, 
save !  Oh,  for  heaven's  love,  save 
my  brother ! " 

41  My  little  girl,"  quoth  Lieutenant 
Martini  in  atone  of  quiet  jocularity, 
"it  strikes  me  you  are  not  at  all 
wanted  here." 

Just  then  the  loud  and  cheerful 
notes  of  a  post-horn  resounded  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door. 

4*  A  carriage  at  this  lato  hour ! 
Quite  a  day  of  adventures,  I  declare! " 
yawned  Count  Kngelhart. 

The  house  door  was  heard  to  open. 
A  few  seconds  later,  that  of  the  pub- 
lic room  was  thrown  wide,  and  a 
lady  in  an  elegant  travelling-dress 
was  inhered  in  by  the  host.  She 
was  tall,  rather  fnll  than  slender  in 
person,  and  apparently  about  fivc- 
aud-twenty.  Iler  complexion  was 
fresh,  her  eyes  were  lively.  Her  air 
and  beariug  were  those  of  the  first 
society. 

On  her  entrance  Prince  A  in  berg 
sprang  from  his  seat  in  astonishment. 
44  Frau  von  Horberg!  Your  lady- 
ship, what  an  unhoped-for  pleasure !" 

*l  You  here.  Prince  !  —how  unex- 
pected a  meeting ! " 

Anna  Hammer  rose  to  her  feet. 
The  thought  of  a  last  possible  chance 
of  succour  and  mercy  flashed  through 
her  soul  when  she  saw  that  the 
stranger  was  acquainted  with  the 
prince.  Throwing  herself  before 
her,  she  clasped  her  knees.  u  Oh, 
most  gracious  lady,"  implored  she, 
44  have    compassion    on    my    poor 


brother :  say  one  word  for  him  to  the 
gentleman,  that  he  may  free  him  from 
the  soldiers'  hands." 

44  Will  the  little  toad  be  gone  I " 
exclaimed  Prince  Amberg,  stepping 
forward.  Then,  turning  to  the  lady — 
44  A  harp-player,  an  impudent  stroller, 
who  has  been  making  a  disturbance 
here  with  her  brother." 

41  Ah,  fie!"  cried  the  lady,  and 
pushed  the  young  girl  from  her  with 
a  sort  of  loathiug — not  with  her  hand, 
but  with  her  foot. 

Anna  Hammer  stood  up.  Feel- 
ings of  inexpressible  grief  and  bitter- 
ness crowded  upon  her  young  heart. 
At  that  moment  she  felt  herself  no 
longer  a  child.  One  hour's  events 
had  converted  her  into  a  woman. 
She  cast  a  glance  of  scorn  at  the 
lady,  at  the  officer.  Then  she 
silently  left  the  room.  She  crossed 
the  empty  entrance  hall,  and  passed 
through  the  open  door  into  the  street. 
Here  all  was  still ;  not  a  living  crea- 
ture was  to  be  seen.  An  icy  wind  blew. 
She  sought  around.  A  moonbeam, 
forcing  its  way  through  the  scudding 
clouds,  revealed  to  her  a  dark  form 
lying  along  the  side  of  the  street. 
She  approached  this  object.  It  was 
her  brother;  he  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  did  not  stir.  She  threw 
herself  upon  his  body.  He  still 
breathed. 

Poor,  unhappy  sister ! 

At  that  moment  an  officer  rode  up. 
Ho  drew  bridle  at  the  tavern  door, 
dismounted,  gave  his  horse  to  the 
orderly  who  followed  him,  and  en* 
tered  the  house. 

In  the  public  room  sat  Prince 
Amberg,  conversing  with  the  lady  in 
the  familiar  tone  of  old  acquaintance- 
ship. On  the  officer's  entrance  he 
sprang  from  his  chair,  buckled  on 
his  sabre  in  a  twinkling,  clapped 
his  dragoon  helmet  upon  bis  head, 
and  stepped  forward  with  all 
the  rigid  decorum  of  military  dis- 
cipline. 4i  Captain,  I  report  myself — 
Lieutenant  Prince  Amberg,  appointed 
to  your  squadron  1 " 

Habitual  readers  of  German  novels 
will  assuredly  deem  Anna  Hammer  a 
great  improvement  on  their  usual  pon- 
derous style— a  decided  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Whatever  its  faults, 
it  has  a  vivacity  not  common 
in  German  works  of  fiction.    The 
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above  extracts,   the  beginning  and  others  in  fho  wnsh-honse,  or  in  the 

end   of   the   first   chapter,    although  rooms  where  provisions  for  the  winter 

sketchy,  and  hurried,  and  reading  as  were  stored.    The  cows  in  the  great 

if  written  at  a  ^r:(inp^r,  uitlioul di  stable  had   already  boon   milked,  arid 

artistical  finish,    are  very   effective,  received  their  fresh  fodder.     At  an 

and  exhibit    touches    of   acute    ob-  early  honr  the  farmer  had  exchanged 

servation    and   qoiet    humour.     We  Ida  jacket  for  a  coat,  taken  hat  and 

like  novels  that  at  once  plunge  the  .stick,  and  gone  out:  he  had  not  yet 

reader  into  action   and  bustle,  and  returned. 

crowd    the    stage    witli    characters.  The  mistress  of  the  house  went 

Explanatory  introductions    and  pa-  round  the  extensive  tenements,  to  see 

rcnthetical    explanations     are    alike  if  all  were  in  order.     Site  was  a  tall, 

odions.    Theaiithor otAnaa  Hammer  robust,  vigorous  woman,  about  forty 

avoids  both,  and   carries  out  his  plan  years  old,   freidi  ami  comely,  and  still 

and    shows    oil'   his    personages  '  by  handsome,  although  that  morning  her 

dialogue    and    incident.      We    have  countenance  was  grave  and  anxious, 

already  remarked  on  his  propensity  and  her  eye  had  an  maw  glance. 

abruptly  to  discard  characters,  whose     She  inn]1 ted  Hie  kitchen,  looked  at  the 

careful  introduction  led  the  reader  to  hearth,  the  kolllcs,  the  ash-tub,  tin- 
expect  their  reappearance.  Thus  we  stock  of  wood  for  the  day,  thu  pota- 
thought  to  have  again  met  with  the  toes,  which  were  peeling  for  the  mid- 
three  smoking  lieutenants,  but  it  day  men],  the  shining  array  of  pois 
seems  they  served  their  turn  in  the  and  pans.  Then  she  went,  followed 
single  chapter  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  kitchen-maid,  intci  the  ad- 
up  as  examples  of  the  brutality  and  jaeent  larder,  and  gnvo  out  moat  and 
depravity  of  their  class.  They  are  left  bacon  for  dinner.  Thence  she  betook 
to  their  pipes  and  their  ennui,  to  their  herself  to  the  dairy,  and  hero  there 
dull  German  iimv:|>;i|ht.  mid  llmr  w  (■■.  ;,  ..''.-.uri  ..V  -;il  \.-'.:\-.-\  :.>n  in  hnin-  ; 
duller  country  inn.  Even  Prince  but  on  leaving  the  room,  as  she  gave 
Amberg,  the  profligate  favourite  of  one  more  glance  at  the  numerous 
the  equally  profligate  heir  to  the  brown  bowls  with  their  rich  white 
crown,  is  brought  forward  bnt  once  contents,  it  faded  away,  and  was 
more,  under  mysterious  circnm-  replaced  by  earnestness,  almost 
stances,  whoso  explanation  is  left  in  by  grief.  From  the  dairy  she  went 
great  measure  to  the  reader's  ima-  to  the  spacious  bam.  It  was  so 
gination.  Madame  von  Ilorberg  clean  swept  that  a  needle  might  have 
plays  a  rather  more  important,  bat  been  fonnd  on  the  floor.  On  eithev 
still  a  subordinate  part  in  the  story,  hand  was  a  stable  ;  to  the  right 
whose  chief  interest  turns  upon  the  for  the  horses,  to  the  left  for  the  cows, 
courage  and  self- tie votion  of  Anna  The  former  was  nearly  empty;  the 
Hammer.  We  shall  not  trace  the  animals  were  at  work  in  the  field?, 
plot  in  detail,  which  would  spoil  the  with  the  exception  of  some  brood- 
interest  to  those  who  may  read  the  mares,  which  lav  on  clean  straw  with 
book.  Before  glancing  at  its  general  their  foals  beside  them.  The  cow- 
outline,  wepro'm  il  to  further  extract,  house  bad  more  occupants.  The 
and  for  that  purpose  need  not  go  white,  brown,  black  and  brindled 
beyond  the  second  chapter,  which  is  beasts  stood  in  long  rows  at  their 
io  itself  a  little  drama  of  considerable  cribs,  smooth,  shining,  and  well  fed, 
interest.  It  is  entitled—  and  munched  tlie  nrel  l-smellinghay. 
They  all  know  the  housewife :  she 
the  ejectment.  patted  them  all  in  turn,  although  she 

It  was  early  upon  a  bright  morn-  did  not,  as  was  her  wont,  speak 
ing.  The  farmer's  servants  had  long  caressingly  to  them,  but  went  silently- 
betaken  themselves,  with  plough,  and  from  one  to  the  other.  Pleasure  at 
harrow,  and  horses,  to  their  labour  the  full  and  prosperous  aspect  of  the 
in  the  fields.  The  women  had  swept  stable  Btrnggled  in  her  features  with 
and  cleaned  hall  and  kitchen,  and  some  secret  cause  of  grief, 
wore  dispersed  at  their  work— some  Above  the  stables  were  a  number 
in  the  garden,  digging  and  planting,  of  rooms;  these   contained  the  pro- 

vor..  lxviii. — so.  ccccxxi. 
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visions  of  hemp,  flax,  and  yarn,  and, 
above  all,  great  store  of  snow- white 
linen,  from  the  coarse  house  linen  np 
to  the  finest  damask.  The  sturdy 
farmer's  wife  had  already  set  foot  on 
the  stairs,  to  ascend  and  feast  her 
eyes  with  her  treasure ;  but  she  hastily 
turned  away,  went  back  into  the 
kitchen,  and  thence  into  the  farm- 
yard. 

The  farm -yard  was  large  and 
roomy.  On  the  one  side  stood  the 
farm- buildings  ;  in  their  centre,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  tolerably 
wide  intervals,  was  the  snug  farm- 
house, with  its  walls  of  dark  bricks, 
and  its  roof  of  bright  red  tiles,  with 
green  shutters  to  the  windows,  and 
vines  trailing  over  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides.  On  either  hand  were 
sheds  for  carts,  sledges,  ploughs,  and 
other  farm  implements.  Opposite  to 
the  farm-house,  in  a  smiling  little 
garden,  *tood  a  smaller  dwelling,  of 
even  pleasanter  aspect  than  its  neigh- 
bour. This  house,  then  uninhabited, 
was  to  be  the  residence  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  farm,  when  iucrcasc 
of  years  should  iuduce  them  to  re- 
sign its  management  into  the  more 
vigorous  hands  of  their  children. 
Judging  from  the  robust  aspect  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  that  day  was  yet 
far  distant. 

A  thick  forest  enclosed  the  farm  on 
three  sides.  On  the  fourth,  garden 
and  pasture  and  arable  land  stretched 
out  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  underwood  in  the 
forest  was  already  bursting  into  leaf, 
and  the  lofty  beeches  here  and  there 
put  forth  tender  green  bud?.  The 
knotty  branches  of  the  huge  oaks  were 
still  gray  and  bare. 

Not  far  from  the  farm-house,  where 
the  ground  rose  a  little,  stood  a  long 
table  of  white  deal,  surrounded  by 
green  branches,  and  canopied  by  the 
threading  limbs  of  an  elm.  Near  at 
hand  were  groups  of  walnut-trees, 
and  a  few  chestnuts,  budding  into 
white  and  pink  blossom ;  and  a  little 
farther  five  or  six  venerable  oaks, 
which  seemed  to  have  stemmed  the 
storms  of  centuries,  and  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  building  and  decay  of  more 
than  one  farm-house,  the  growth  and 
di'cllne  of  many  generations. 

The  soft  beams  of  the  spring  sun 
ave  frieudly  greeting  to  the  housewife 
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as  she  stepped  ont  into  the  farm-yard, 
and  a  light  breeze  wafted  to  her 
senses  the  fresh  perfumes  of  awaken- 
ing nature.  Thousands  of  birds  sang 
and  twittered  exult ingly  amongst  the 
trees  ;  the  wood|>ecker  tapped  perse 
vcringly  at  the  dry  branches  of  the 
oaks ;  and  over  the  house,  from  an 
almost  invisible  elevation,  was  heard 
the  joyous  carol  of  the  lark. 

Two  children  came  forth  from  the 
garden  of  the  smaller  house.  A  boy 
of  six  or  seven  years  old  dragged 
a  child's  cart,  in  which  sat  a  little 
girl  of  three.  Both  were  pictures 
of  health  and  cheerfulness.  The 
boy  sprang  shouting  to  meet  his 
mother,  the  cart  rattling  behind. 
With  a  joyful  "  Good  morning, 
mother ! "  he  held  out  his  hand. 
She  pressed  it,  then  stooped  down, 
took  the  little  girl  from  the  cart, 
kissed  her  aud  put  her  upon  the 
ground. 

44  Yon  are  early  up  this  morning, 
dear  children ! "  said  she. 

"  Ob  yes,  mother,"  replied  the  boy, 
with  childish  unconcern.  "  Father 
eaid  yesterday  this  would  likely  be  our 
last  day  here,  so,  before  we  went,  I 
thought  to  take  little  Margaret  a  ride 
round  the  garden.'1 

"  Good  boy.  But  yonr  father  waa 
not  in  earnest.  We  shall  stay  here 
to-day  and  many  another  day  be- 
sides." 

"That  is  capital!  Then  I  shall 
have  a  field  to  myself,  and  a  strip  of 
meadow,  and  I  can  bring  np  the  foal 
and  calf  which  father  gave  me." 

"  That  von  can  and  shall  do.*9 

4i  And  1  shall  have  my  chicken," 
cried  little  Margaret. 

44  You  shall,  my  dear  Margaret" 

The  woman  went  with  the  children 
into  the  garden,  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  an  arbour.  There  she  took 
the  little  girl  upon  her  lap.  whilst  the 
boy  stood  beside  her,  and  she  gazed 
alternately  at  the  substantial  farm- 
house and  at  the  pleasant  cottage  close 
at  hand. 

44  How  dull  you  are  to-day,  mo- 
ther; is  anything  the  matter?"  amid 
the  bov. 

u  Nothing,  my  child— it  will  pass 
away." 

Through  a  wicket  in  the  hedge,  a 
countryman  entered  the  farm-yard, 
lie  looked  about  him  on  all  sides,  and 
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e  went  up  house.    They  were  but  a  few  paces 

to  nor.  from  the  door,  when  two  carriage* 

"  Good  morning,  neighbour.    How  drove  into  the  yard,  containing  seve- 

goesit?"  ral  persons.    Ou  the  box  of  one  sat 

"  Good  nioroing,  neighbour.     How  two  gendarmes,  and  npon  the  other 

should  it  go?"  were  two  officers  of  justice. 

"  I  see  no  preparations  as  yet.     Is  "There  they  are,"  exclaimed  Little- 

not  the  commissioner  coming?"  John.     "  Keep  up  your  heart,  ncigh- 

"I  believe  not."  bonr." 

"Is  your  husband  at  home?"  The  woman'B  countenance  worked 

"  Ho  is  gone  ont."  convulsively  for  a  moment,  but  she 

"  Uo  you  really  believe  the  gentle-  quickly  composed  herself,  aud   taking 

men  will  not  come?    Do  not  rely  little  Margaret  in  her  arms,  she  stood 

npon  it.     These  are  bad  times."  calm  and  ailent  before  the  door. 

"  They  cannot  come."  The    gendanncs    and  officers    got 

"Don't  say  that,  neighbour.    Who  down  from  the  bos;  the  gentlemen 

can  tell  what  can  or  cannot  happen  alighted  from  the  carriages.    Oue  of 

now-a-daya!"  the  latter,  a  short,  corpulent  person, 

"Why  prophesy/  evil,  neighbour?  approached  the  fanner's  wife. 
Ill  luck  comes  fast  enough;  there  it 


d  need  to  invoke 

"Well,  weU,  don't  be  angry.  I 
meant  no  offence.  It  is  good  to  be 
prepared  for  misfortune.  And  my 
-word  for  it,  these  arc  bad  times.  Tbo 
humble  are  oppressed  ;  the  great 
nobles  have  the  power  ;  justice  " 


npon  a  mournful  errand, 
Mrs  Oberhage  I "  said  he  iu  a  tone  of 
sympathy,  disagreeable  because  it  did 
not  sound  sincere. 

The  woman    neither    stirred    noi- 
re plied. 

"  Onrdnty,  Mrs  Oberhage — believe 
me,  it  is  often  very  painful ;  but  so 
more  in  the  land — by   the  peasant,     much  so  as  on  this  occasion  I  never 
especially,  it  is  never  to  befound.  The     yet  have  known  it  to  be," 
nobleman  and  the  fis c  are  too  power-         The  woman  answered  him  not. 
ful  for  him."  "  Believe  me,  this  is  au  unhappy 

"  Bot  we  have  laws,  neighbour;     day  for  me." 
and   the   laws  govern   both  rich  and  "  To  us  you  have  never  yet  brought 

poor,  great  and  small."  happiness,  judge,"  said  tbc   woman 

"They  should,  they  should  1    But     bitterly, 
what  is  the  use  of  laws,  w  ben  judges  One  of  tho  other  gentlemen   now 

are  not  honest  ?  When  bailiffs  can  stepped  forward.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
squeeze  us,  and  tax-gatherers  cheat  aud  pompous,  and  had  two  orders 
!,  without  our  daring  to  make  a  stir     upon  his  breast.    The  judge  had  but 


x- gatherers 


oue,  in  his  button-hole. 

"I  think  we  will  to  business,  Htrr 
Justitrat/i,"  said  he  to  the  judge. 

"Ob,gcDtlemen!"  said  the  woman, 
still  calm  but  earnest,  "surely  you 
will  wait.  My  husband  is  not  yet  here, 
nor  our  lawyer.  I  expect  them  both 
immediately." 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  cither 
of  them?"  said  the  counsellor,*  care- 
lessly. "The  matter  is  settled,  and 
admits  of  no  alteration." 

"The  matter  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  day  is  not  yet  over!"  quickly  re- 
plied the  woman. 
be  back."  *  "  My  good  woman,  I  can  make  all 

They    walked    toward  the  farm-     allowance  for  your  present  mood,  but 


about  it. 

"  But    bailiffs    and 
have  their  superiors." 

"  Ay,  but  all  are  links  of  the  same 
■chain.  All  stand  by  each  other.  They 
dine  at  each  other's  tables,  and  make 
oacti  other  presents.  The  bailiff  sends 
the  best  carriage- horses  to  the  presi- 
dent's stables.  The  president  is  a 
good  friend  of  the  minister's.  And 
the  nobleman  is  band  and  glove  with 
all  of  them." 

The  woman  rose  from  her  seat. 
"  It  is  breakfast -time,  neighbour  Lit- 
tlejohn  ;  come  iu.     My  husband  will 
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do  not  cause  useless  delay.  Let  us 
go  into  the  house  and  begin,  Hcrr 
JustizratJi" 

44  A  little  patience,  Mrs  Oberhago," 
said  the  judge,  still  more  blandly 
than  before. 

They  went  into  the  house.  The 
other  officials  followed  them.  The 
gendarmes  remained  ontside. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  neighbours 
had  arrived  at  the  farm,  their  counte- 
nances expressing  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy, mingled  with  feelings  of  rage 
and  bitterness — feelings  which  they 
did  not  scruple  to  express  in  words, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
gendarmes  and  men  of  law. 

u  So  it  has  come  to  earnest  at  last, 
gossip  Oberhagc,"  said  an  old  pea- 
sant. u  Ti8  shame  and  scandal  thus 
by  main  force  to  drive  you  from  house 
and  home." 

44  Not  yet,  Father  Hartmann  ! " 
said  the  woman,  with  great  external 
calm.  u  You  know  we  have  sent  in  a 
memorial.  So  long  as  all  is  not  lost, 
nothing  is  lost." 

44  True  enough,  but  don't  be  too 
sure.  The  world  has  grown  very  bad. 
Only  sec  yonder  false-hearted  judge 
and  insolent  counsellor.  They  it  is 
who  have  brought  the  whole  misfor- 
tune upon  you,  and  now  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  come  hero  and  feast  their 
eyes  and  ears  with  your  lamenta- 
tions/' 

44  Not  with  our  lamentations !"  said 
the  woman,  drawing  herself  up  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  courage  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  queen. 
44  It  is  God*8  truth,"  she  continued, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  u  that  these 
two  men  have  done  their  utmost  to 
drive  us  from  the  farm,  on  which  I 
and  my  husband,  and  my  forefathers, 
have  dwelt  for  now  more  than  two 
hundred  years." 

44  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  peasant, 
41  the  little  judge  was  heard  to  say,  as 
much  as  ten  years  ago,  that  there 
were  records  in  the  office  which  would 
be  your  ruin  if  brought  to  light." 

"  lie  said  as  much  to  my  husband, 
that  he  might  buv  the  papers  of  him. 
And  when  my  husband  would  not, 
he  came  and  tried  it  with  me." 

4i  And  when  you  sent  him  about 
his  business,  he  went  and  plotted 
with  the  counsellor,  who  had  then 
just  arrived  here  from  the  capital, 


with  an  appointment  to  the  chamber. 
That  is  a  bad  fellow,  neighbour  Obcr- 
hage.  He  has  feeling  for  no  man,  nor 
for  anything  but  fisc  and  taxes,  im- 
post and  extortion.  There  is  not  a 
farm  in  the  district  on  which  he  has 
not  found  means  to  lay  new  burthens. 
Day  and  night  be  rummages  old  re- 
cords and  registers,  to  find  out  new 
rights  for  the  exchequer,  and  new 
means  of  oppressing  the  peasantry. 
And  so  he  brought  forward  the  old 
papers,  by  which  he  makes  out  that 
your  farm  is  the  property  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  fat  judge  put  him  up  to 
it." 

44  That  the  farm,"  said  the  woman 
by  way  of  amendment,  "had  belonged 
to  the  sovereign,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  My  ancestors 
bought  it  of  the  government,  and  paid 
its  price.  My  grandfather  had  tlio 
papers  in  his  possession,  but  at  his 
death  they  were  not  to  be  found.  My 
father  was  away  when  he  died,  so  the 
authorities  sealed  np  the  inheritance 
and  took  charge  of  all  documents. 
Amongst  these  were  the  papers  prov- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  farm,  and 
since  then  we  have  never  seen  them. 
It  was  said  they  were  not  sealed 
up  with  the  others,  or  that  they  got 
lost." 

44  The  sly  judge  knows  well  enough 
where  they  are." 

44  Who  can  prove  it?  We  told 
him  as  much,  but  he  only  laughed, 
and  threatened  us  with  an  action  for 
slander.  Thereupon  they  began  pro- 
ceedings to  turn  us  out  of  the  farm. 
The  old  papers  were  accepted  as  valid ; 
all  sorts  of  laws  were  brought  forward 
— laws  which  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves had  made;  and  they  so  twisted 
and  turned  the  matter  that,  at  last, 
house  and  land  were  adjudged  to  the 
crown.  There  is  no  justice  for  the 
poor  peasant :  justice  in  this  country 
is  a  crying  scandal.  The  judges  think 
only  how  best  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
nobility  and  the  sovereign,  that  they 
may  get  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  an  increase 
of  salary,  or  a  better  place. 

44  But  I  have  y  alone  hope  left," 
continued  the  worawn.  44We  have 
addressed  a  memorial  to  bis  High- 
ness, placing  plainly  before  his  eyes 
the  injustice  that  the  tribunals  have 
done  us.  We  have  told  him  every* 
thing— how  the  judge  wanted  to  bsr- 
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gain  with  ns  about  the  documents, 
bow  be  suppressed  our  papers,  how 
he  and  the  long-legged  counsellor  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  plotted,  and 
planned,  and  bribed  witnesses  for  our 
ruin.  I  expect  the  answer  every 
minute.  If  there  be  yet  one  spark 
of  justice  iD  our  sovereign's  heart, 
lie  cannot  and  will  not  suffer  them  to 
expel  us  from  our  farm." 

"  Poor  woman,  build  not  too  much 
upon  that." 

"  But  I  do  build  upon  it,  for  I  have 
trust  in  God  and  in  good  men." 

"  In  good  men.     Good  men  have  ft 
heart  for    poor  people.      But   where     ..  , 

Mill  you  find  that  amongst  those  in  dnced ouoiijj-Ii  jumr ]wji>i>le  toyetgreati 
high  places?"  poverty,  and  may  expect  a  place  in 

The  old  peasant's  presentiment  as     the  ministry  or  a  president's  chair — 
to  the  fruitlcfsness  of  the   memorial     that  hns  always  been  your  aim." 
is  well-founded.     On   the  retani  of       TTin  (wnintfiffrtr  frnind  In  thtl  JlflftWJ 
t lie  fanner  without   any   reply  from     "  Let  us  proceed  with  our  business," 
the  reigning  prince,  his  wir'u  appeals     ho  said. 

to  tbe  commissioners,  who  are  busy  All  hope  had  now  fled  from  the 
taking  an  inventory— preparatory  to  breasts  of  the  Obcihages,  and  depnr- 
making  over  the  property  into  tbe  ture  was  inevitable.  The  farmer's 
hands  of  an  administrator — tosuspeud  bi-o  titer  offered  him  an  asylum;  the 
execution  of  ttie  judgment  obtained  honest-hearted  peasants,  indignant  at 
until   the  pleasure   of  the   sovereign     the  crying  injustice  of  the  ease,  and 


tells  it  yon ;  justice  most  hare  it* 
free  course." 

"  These  are  hard  times  for  us  poor 
people,"  said  the  woman.  "  Our 
persecutors  are  set  as  judges  over  ns, 
and  interpose  between  the  children  of 
the  soil  and  their  sovereign,  so  that 
our  complaints  cannot  be  heard. 
Their  voices  alone  are  beard ;  oars, 

"  My  good  woman,  the  officials  do 

but  their  duty." 

"  Yes,  yes,  liar  Regierungirath, 
that  is  well  known — every  one  for  him- 
self. You  now  have  doubtless  well- 
nigh  gained  your  end  ;  you  have  r 


shall  be  known. 

"  Judge,"  said  the  woman,  "  we 
have  petitioned  tbe  sovereign  ;  an 
answer  may  come  any  minute  :  until 
then,  we  need  not  go." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs  Oberhnge, 
think  of  the  judgment  rendered.  You 
have  already  made  all  the  appeals  pos- 
sible.   Justice  must  have  its  course." 

"Justice!  "said  the  woman  bitterly, 
'■we  will  say  nothing  about  that, 
judge.  But  tbe  sovereign  has  to 
decide  whether  he  will  have  our  pro- 
perty or  not.  lie  cannot  take  the 
farm,  he  cannot  wish  to  accept  stolen 
goods.  For  Lis  decision  you,  bis  ser- 
vants, are  bound  to  wait:  the  farm 

""VoT*""'' 


com  in  iterating  a  misfortune  which  all 
felt  might  some  day  be  their  own, 
volunteered  their  carts  and  their 
labour  to  transport  such  part  of 
the  farmer's  property  as  he  was 
allowed  to  carry  away.  This  was 
but  a  very  limited  portion,  con- 
sisting solely  of  personal  effects. 
Farm  implements,  live  and  dead 
stock,  the  corn  and  vegetables  in  tbo 
granaries,  the  tall  stucks  of  hay  and 
Straw,  must  all  be  left  behind.  They 
stood  upon  tbe  inventory!  and  were 
the  property  of  the  state.  But  tbe 
severest  cut  of  all,  for  the  frugal  and 
industrious  housewife,  was  yet  to 
come.  Her  eldest  daughter,  a  bloom- 
ing maiden  of  nineteen,  came  np  to 
i,"  said  counsellor  Von  her,  followed  by  tbe  counsellor,  the 
Kilentbal  pompously,  "cherish  not  judge,  and  tbe  Oberbagea'  lawyer. 
'x  delusions.  I  can  tell  you  the  The  girl  tooksa  pais  and  frightened. 
"Mother,"  she  said,  "  you  sent  me 


royal  cabinet;  1  know  it:  the  sove- 
reign referred  your  application  to  his 
excellency  the  urime -minister,  and 
the  minister  desired  the  chamber  to 
report  upon  It  — I  myself  made  out 
tlie  report." 

"  Then  is  our  fate  indeed  decided! " 
naid  the  farmer. 


to   tbe   linen-r 

linen  to  be  put  on  the  calls." 

"Well,  What  then?"  cried  the 
woman  in  anxious  astonishment. 

"The  gentlemen  have  taken  tbe 
key  from  me,  and  will  not  let  me 
have  the  linen." 

Who  has  done  that?— who  will 


"  Your  own  sense  of  what  is  right     not?  "  demanded  the  woman  violently, 
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flashing  crimson  with  anger.  It  was 
plain  that  her  household  gods  were 
attacked. 

His  worship  the  judge." 
His    worship    the    judge  ?    My 
linen?    What  have  yon  to  do  with 
my  linen  ?  " 

44  Dear  Mrs  Oberhage,  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  yon  that  you  are 
allowed  to  take  away  from  the  farm 
only  your  own  property — your  own 
personal  effects." 

"And  is  not  the  linen  my  own 
property  ?  " 

4'  No" 

44  And  what  is  it,  then  ?  " 

44  An  appurtenance  to  the  farm." 

The  woman  burst  into  a  laugh — a 
laugh  of  sudden  and  terrible  rage. 
44  My  linen,"  she  cried — 44my  linen, 
for  which  I  and  my  mother,  my 
grandmother,  and  my  great  grand- 
mother, and  at  odd  times  this  girl 
too,  have  spun  the  yarn — which  we 
ourselves  have  woven  and  bleached, 
and  on  whose  every  thread  has  fallen 
a  drop  of  our  sweat — my  linen,  you 
say,  is  an  appurtenance  of  your  farm, 
and  belongs  to  you,  or  to  the  coun- 
sellor there."  And  she  looked  from 
the  one  to  the  other  of  the  magis- 
trates. Then,  growing  calmer,  she 
added  scornfully,  "  take  some  other 
notion  into  your  heads,  gentlemen ; 
but  my  linen  von  shall  not  have." 

44  It  is  your  treasure,  your  pride, 
Mrs  Oberhage,"  replied  the  judge, 
with  his  everlasting  friendliness  : 
44  every  one  knows  that ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  alternative.  I 
am  grieved  on  your  account,  but  the 
linen  belongs  to  the  farm,  and  not  to 
yon." 

The  furvof  the  farmer's  wife  seemed 
about  again  to  break  out.  Her  law- 
yer stepped  forward.  *4  His  worship 
is  unfortunately  in  the  right,"  he  said. 
44  The  store  of  linen,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  the  per- 
sonal wants  of  yourself  and  your 
children,  is  legally  an  appurtenance 
of  the  farm.  Yon  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  give  it  up." 

The  woman  cast  a  glance  at  her 
husband  ;  but  neither  in  that  qnarter 
did  she  find  succour.  He  looked 
straight  before  him,  like  one  absorbed 
in  thought. 

44  Take  it  then."  said  she  resolutely. 
And  making  an  energetic  effort   to 
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conceal  a  violent  trembling  that  came 
over  her,  she  returned  to  her  work. 
Aided  by  her  daughter,  by  the  weep- 
ing servants,  and  by  the  neighbours, 
the  packing  was  soon  done.  The 
carts,  laden  with  the  whole  earthly 
goods  of  the  expelled  fanner,  were 
at  the  door,  ready  to  start  The 
neighbours  stood  around,  deep  sym- 
pathy and  suppressed  anger  upon  their 
stern  countenances.  The  farm-ser- 
vants—men and  maids,  big  and  little, 
boys  who  had  been  but  lately  taken 
on",  and  old  men,  bent  by  labour,  who 
had  perhaps  served  three  generations 
upon  that  farm — stood  on  one  side, 
also  silent,  but  with  grief  in  their 
faces.  The  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mission sat  at  the  long  table,  under 
the  elm,  and  breakfasted.  The  gen- 
darmes and  officers  were  near  at  hand. 

The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  children, 
had  remained  behind  in  the  honse. 
Presently  they  came  out:  first  the 
farmer,  then  his  wife,  with  her  young- 
est child  on  her  arm  and  leading  the 
boy  by  the  hand ;  last  of  all  came  the 
eldest  daughter.  In  the  countenances 
of  the  parents,  as  in  that  of  the 
danghter,  was  to  be  discerned  an 
expression  of  dignified  resignation  to 
a  hard  lot. 

The  man  and  his  wife  cast  search- 
ing glances  at  the  carts,  and  apparently 
found  all  things  in  order.  They  then 
approached  a  cart  upon  which  seats 
had  been  reserved  for  them  ;  and  the 
woman  set  down  the  child  upon  the 
ground,  the  better,  as  it  seemed,  to 
take  leave  of  the  sympathising  groups 
that  stood  around.  She  and  her 
husband  went  first  to  the  neighbours, 
then  to  the  servants,  and  shook 
hands  with  every  one.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken. 

Whilst  this  farewell  scene  occurred, 
the  little  girl  ran  to  a  Hock  of  chickens, 
which  were  pecking  for  food  in  the 
yard.  A  snow-white  hen,  with  a 
tuft  upon  its  head,  came  tamely  to 
meet  her.  She  took  it  up  in  her  little 
arms,  caressed  and  played  with  it. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  into  the 
boy's  head :  he  wenlop  to  his  mother, 
who  had  just  cou eluded  her  sorrowful 
leave-taking, 

4iAre  we  going  away  for  good, 
mother?"  he  said. 

44  Yes,  my  child,  never  to  return." 

44  Shall  we  not  take  my  foal  and 


calf?    Yon  promised  me  this  morning     Snatching 
that  I  should  rear  them."  pressed  it 

"  I  did  promise  yon,  my  child,  bnt     agitated 


tbej  no  longer  belong  1 

The  firm  character  of  the  mother 
already  manifested  itself  la  (he  son. 
"With  scarcely  a  change  of  counte- 
nance, 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  will  they  re- 
main on  the  farm?" 

"They  will  remain  here." 


the  weeping  child,  she 
her  breast,  and  hid  her 
in  its  rich  golden 


It  was  dinner-time.  At  this  hour, 
it  was  customary  for  a  dozen  poor 
persons,  old  women  and  grayheaded 
men,  to  repair  to  the  farm,  where,  for 
long  years  past,  they  hail  received  a 
daily  meal.    As  usual,  they  had  made 


i  to  the  farm -servant?,  and  their  appearance,  and  now  stood  aloof 
begged  tbem  to  take  care  of  his  calf  with  sad  and  downcast  looks.  Tho 
and  foal,  and  let  them  want  for  no-  housewife  per  wived  them.  This  was 
thing.  Then  he  returned  contentedly  to  be  bat  Lst  sorrow  in  the  home  that 
to  bia  mother's  aide.  For  the  poor  had  hitherto  been  hers.  She  stepped 
woman,  however,  yet  another  trial  towards  them.  "  lean  no  longergivo 
was  in  store.  yon   a  dinner,"  she  said;    "another 

"  I  lake  my  white  chicken  with  me,     muster  is  now  hero." 

mother  I"  cried  the  little  girl,  pressing        An  old  man  limped  forward,  sup- 

the  pretty  bird  to  her  bosom.  ported  upon  ertitchcs.     "  To-day,"  he 

"Does  the  fowl  also  belong  to  the     said,  "  we  are  here  only  to  thank  you, 

inventory  ?  "  said  the  woman  to  the     and  to  pray  God  that  he  may  repay 

lawyer,  who  stood  near  her  amougst     yon  what  yon,  and  your  husband,  and 

the  peasants.  yonr  children,  and  ypat  fathers  before 

"But,MrsOberhage,  sneim  trifle!"     yon,  upon  this  fnrro*.  have  given  to  the 

"Does  the  chicken  belong  to  the     poor.     We  havebeard  of  the  injustice 

inventory  ?  "  done  you ;  but  the  injustice  of  men  is 

"  Yes."  the  blessing  of  heaven.     Farewell,  go 

"Child,  we  must  leave  the  thick™      in  pence  to  your  new  home.    And  may 

here.     I  will  give  yon  another."  the  Lord  bless  yon  there  and  for  ever." 

"  I  won't  leave  ray  chicken  ;  I  take        He  hobbled  back  amidst  the  gronp 

my   white   chicken   with   me."     The     or  beggars,  who  stood  praying,  with 

child  was  cryitig.  clasped  hands.      The  housewife  gave 

The  little  fat  judge,  observant  of    to  every  one  of  them  an  ample  dole. 

the    incident,    rose    from    his    seat.     "The  Lord  be  with  yon  also,"  she 

"  Mrs  Oberhage,  let  the  child  have  the     said.      Then  she  went  to  the  cart  in 

chicken.     With  the  permission  of  the     which  t  he  children  were  already  Mjlpd. 

Without   another  word,   she  got  in. 

Her  husband   followed   her,   and   his 

brother,  who  it  ceo  m  pan  tod  them,  was 

the  last.    Sho  took  her  Utile  girl  upon 

her  lap,  and  drew  down  her  kerchief 

far  over  her  face,  so  that  none  could 

distinguish  her  features. 

The  cart  drove  slowly  out  of  the 


llerr  Regiemngsratlt  I   make   you   i 


it  of  it 


The  child  jumped  for  joy,  and  the 
chicken  remained  perched  upon  her 
little  hands. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  struggle 
in  tho  breast  of  the  farmer's  wife. 
She  looked  at  her  joyons  child,  she- 
gazed  around  her  at  the  house  and     farmyard.      It  was  met  by  a  servant 


farm   she  was  about   to  quit ;  then, 

with  sudden  resolution,  she  went  to 

the  little  girl,  took  the  bird  from  her 

arms,  and  let  it  rt 

she  said,  turning 

"  sorry  as  I  am  for  the  poor  child' 

sake,  I  nevertheless  can  accept 


on  horseback,  who  dashed  past  a 
gallop,  and  handed  to  the  Counsellor, 
Bnron  Von  Eticntbnl,  a  letter  with  a 
away.  "Judge,"  large  seal.  That  distinguished  func- 
tbe  magistrate,  tiotMry  eagerly  opened  it,  as  with  a 
foreboding  of  good  news. 

The  judge  looked  inquisitively  over 


thing,  as  a  gift,  from  you  and  the  his  shonlder. 

counsellor."  "  Ah,  my  humblest  congratulation*, 

lint  she  conld  hardly  complete  the  Herr  President.     Delighted  to  be  the 

sentence.        The    resolute     woman's  first  to  give  you  joy.     I  recommend 

strength  seemed  suddenly  broken,  mid  myself  to  your  lint  her  favour." 

hot    tears    gushed    from    her   eyes.  In  front  of  tho  house,  the  beggars 
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struck  up  in  slow  and  solemn  strains 
the  hymn  from  the  Psalm-book— 

"  Meino  Seclc,  lais  es  gehen, 
Wie  in  <lio>er  Welt  e*  geht. 
I  am  audi  jcvruo  das  gc»chehen, 
Was  DciuIIcrz  bier  uicht  verstcht. 
Anne  Seele,  fromm  und  ttillo, 
Douk,  cs  waltet  Gottcs  Wi!le.M 

We  have  preserved,   as  dramatic 


[Nov. 

of  the  society,  who  then  contrives  to 
introduce  Anna  Hammer  into  the 
fortress,  in  the  capacity  of  servant 
girl  to  the  commandant's  housekeeper. 
The  housekeeper,  Miss  Blaestone,  who 
lias  lived  in  a  military  prison  until  she 
has  acquired  the  tone,  and  much  of 
the  appearance,  of  a  grenadier,  and 
her  comrade,  Corporal  Long,  a  veteran 


and  characteristic,  the  terminations  of    converted  into  a  gaoler,  who  divides 

.1       ..      _    -l m. r U!_v ~  u....~       ,  .        ~*  •     .       ._      _«  _ • i i 


the  two  chapters  from  which  we  have 
extracted.  The  last  was  worth  giv- 
ing entire,  being  perhaps  the  most 
carefully  finished  in  the  book,  but  its 
length  compelled  compression.  As 
regards  its  truthfulness,  and  the  state 
of  things  it  is  intended  to  illustrate, 
we  need  hardly  inform  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  and  political 


his  affections  between  the  wine  barrel 
and  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  are  capitally 
hit  off.  The  account  of  Von  Horberg's 
dungeon,  aud  of  the  means  of  com* 
munication  he  contrives  with  a  pri- 
soner lodged  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
tower,  in  which  he  occupies  an  upper 
cell,  is  very  well  done.  Indeed  this,  the 
first  chapter  of  the  second  volume, 


condition  of  Germany,  that  acts  of    entitled  Dunn  ton  Life,  is  one  of  the 


corruption  and  oppression,  similar  to 
those  above  set  forth,  have  been  of  no 
rare  occurrence,  up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  in  mure  than  one  sovereign  state 
of  that  extensive  country.  The  time 
of  the  story  of  .Una  Hammer  is  1830, 
the  period  "when  things  were  probably 
at  the  worst,  before  the  petty  despots 
uf  Germany  had  been  warned  and 
alarmed  by  "the  second  French  revolu- 
tion, and  by  other  evidences  of  the 
growing  spirit,  throughout  Europe, 
of  resistance  to  tyrannical  aud  irres- 
ponsible rule.  The  book  hinges  on 
the  supposed  existeuce  of  a  secret  as- 
sociation, having  extensive  ramifica- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
constitutional  government  throughout 
Germany.  Three  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  society  have  lingered, 
at  the  date  of  the  story's  commence- 
ment, for  live  years  in  a  state  prison. 
These  three  men  are  Anna  Hammer's 
bi'iither-iii-law,  Madame  Von  Ilor- 
b.rg's  husband,  aud  a  certain  Couut 
Arnstein,  whose  son,  after  passing 
lour  years  iu  the  United  States,  re  turns 
to  Gennauy,  iu  the  character  of  an 
American,  and  uuder  the  assumed 
uatne  of  Hushby,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  assisting  the  plans  of  the 
omspirators,  and  of  accomplishing  his 
father's  escape.  The  place  of  imprison- 
ment of  the  three  political  offenders  U, 
however,  a  mystery  which  one  of  the 
ino.«t  active  and  intelligent  of  the 
confederates  has  for  years  been  in  vain 
cmlca\ouiing  to  z-ohe.  It  is  at  last 
discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  Geigeu- 
l'riiz,  an  old  soldier,  aud  trusty  ageut 


best  of  the  book,  and  reminds  us  not  a 
little  of  Baron  Trenck's  exciting  prison 
narratives.  It  acquires  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that 
Anna  Hammer  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  a  prison,  where  the  author 
was  longcontiued  on  political  charges, 
of  which  he  was  ultimately  found 
guiltless.  Before  coming  to  the  pri- 
sons, however,  we  are  taken  to  court, 
and  are  introduced  to  the  old  prince- 
reguant,  to  his  dissolute  grandson  and 
heir,  and  to  his  amiable  grand- 
daughter, who  is  in  love  with  Arn- 
stein alius  Bushby.  For  a  final 
extract,  we  select  a  scene  in  the 
grounds  of  the  country  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  who  has  just  installed 
himself  there  for  the  fiuc  season,  and 
where  two  important  personages  of 
the  novel — the  crown-prince  aud 
GeigenlVitz— are  first  brought  before 
the  reader. 

The  park  behind  the  palace  was  of 
great  extent.  Gardens,  pieces  of 
water,  slopes  planted  with  vines, 
thick  shrubberies  and  tracts  of  wood- 
land, were  there  mingled  in  an  appar- 
ently wild  disorder  which  was  iu 
reality  the  result  of  careful  arrange- 
ment and  consideration.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  hv  a  loftv  wall,  in 
w  hich  were  three  or  lour  small  doors. 
A  thick  forest  came  close  up  to  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  and  was  intersected 
by  several  roads. 

'  Along  one  of  these  roads  drove  an 
elegant  travelling  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  extremely  swift  and  powerful 
horses.    A  bearded  man,  of  Jewish 
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aspect,  muffled  in  a  huge  coachman's  tbe  door,  opening  it  only  just  wide 

coat,  sat  upon  tbe  box.    The  shutters  enongh  to  allow  him  to  slip  through. 

of  the  vehicle  were  drawn  np,  go  that  la  an  instant  he  was  in  tbe  park,  and 

it  could  not  be  seen  into.    It  stopped  the  door  shnt  behind  him. 

at  the  edge  of  the  forest.     The  door  Completely    unseen  as    the    Jew 

opened,  and  a    little  man,   also  of  believed  himself,  there  jet  was  one 

Israelitish  appearance,  bat  very  richly  at    hand  whose   watchful    eve  had 

dressed,  got  out.     He  left  the  door  followed  all  his  movements. 

open.  At  the    exact  moment  that    the 

"Turn    round,    Abraham!"    said  coachman  turned  his  carriage,  nnd  nt 

he  in  Jewish  jargon  to  the  driver.  a  short  distance  from  the  spot,  a  man 

The  coachman  obeyed,  so  that  the  emerged  from  the  thicket.  His  appear- 
no  rscs' heads  were  in  the  direction  anee  was  very  striking.  Far  above  the 
whence  they  came.  usual  stature,  in  person  he  was  extra- 

"  Stop  I  "  ordinarily  apare.     Large  bones,  broad 

The  carriage  stood   still,   and   the  shonlders,  iiinuscidar  arm  and  a  hand 

little  man  walked  ronnd  it,  exam  in-  like  a  buncli  of  sinews,  indicated  that 

ing  it  minutely  on  all  sides,  as  if  to  liis    meagre  frame    possessed    great 

make  sure  that    it  was  sound  and  strength.      His    strange  figure  was 

complete  in  every  part.      With  equal  accoutred  in  a  remarkable  costume, 

altetitionhe  inspected  the  harness  and  lie  winy  ,1  hhorl  brown  jacket  of  the 

limbs  Of  the  vigorous  horses.  colour   and    coarse  material   of    the 

"Keep  a  sharp  watch,  Abraham,  cowls  of  the  mendicant  friars,   short 

for  my  retnm."  brown  leather    breeches,   grey   linen 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Hoses."  gaitersaiidiviili's.tL-i.iiv'sli'iefl.  Ilishead 

"The  very  minute  I  get  in,  drive  waseovL-ri 'ilwItli:i>i"ldiiiissh»pongray 

off  at   full  speed.     But  no   sooner —  hat,  Wkom  broad  luim  was  no  longer 

d'ye  hear  ?— no  sooner."  in  a  state  to  testify  whether  it  had 

"  Why  should  I  sooner?  "  retorted  once  been  ronnd  or  three- cornered, 

the  coachman  sharply,   in  the  same  Across  his   back  was  slung  a  bag, 

dialect.  from    whose    mouth    protruded    the 

"  Not  till  I  am  quite  safe  in  the  neck  of  an  old  black  fiddle.     The 

carriage— till  you  see,    till  you  hear,  man's  age  was  hard  to  guess.    His 

that  1  haveshot  the  door.     Yon  must  thick   strong   hair   was   of  that   sort 

hear  it,  you  must  wntth  with  your  of  mouse-colour  which  even  very  old 

ears,  fur  you  roust  not  take  jour  eyes  age   rarely   alters.     His  countenance 

off  the  horses."  was  frightfully  furrowed  ;    but  if  its 

"  Don't  frighten  yourself,  fool )  "  furrows    were    deep,    on    the    other 

"And,    Abraham,    quit    not    the  hand  its  outlines  were  of  iron  ripi- 

box  during  my  absence,  and  be  sure  diiy.     Tbe  eyo  was  very  quick.     In 

and  leave  the  door  open,  that  I  may  short,  however  narrow  the  scrutiny, 

jump  in  at  once  ou  my  return."  it   still     remained     doubtful   to     the 

The  coachman  answered  not.  observer  whether  the  man  was  fifty, 

"  And,     one    thing    more.      Dear  sixty,  or  seventy  years  uld. 

Abraham,  will  the  horse*  diold  out?  This  person,  stepping  out  of  the 

— six  German  miles? — w  itliout  noting,  forest,  was  on  the  point  of  springing 

Are  you  sure  the  carriage  will  not  across  the  road,  When  he  perceived 

break  down?"  the     carriage   and    the     two    Jews. 

"Begone,   fearful  fool,   and   leave  Satisfying  himself,  by  a  hasty  glance, 

carriage  and  horses  to  my  care!"  that  lie  was  itiB  unseen,  he  drew  back 

The  little  man  looked  at  his  watch,  within  cover  of  Ihe  thicket.     Con- 

"  Exactly  five.     Itis  just  the  time,  cealed    behind     a    thick     screen    of 

Once   more,   dear  Abraham,  keep   a  foliage,   he     watched    with    profound 

sharp  look-out,  I  entreat  yon."  attention  every  movement  of  the  men. 

At  a  sort  of  sneaking  run,  the  who  were  too  "distant  fur  biin  to  over- 
timid  Jew  hurried  to  a  door  in  the  bear  their  words.  When  one  of  them 
park  wall,  close  to  which  the  road  had  entered  the  park,  the  long  brown 
passed.  He  glanced  keenly  around  man  made  n  circuit  through  the  wood, 
him.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and,  and  again  cme^ed  from  it  nt  a  point 
producing  a  key,  he  hastily  unlocked  where' ho  could  not  be  seen  by  tho 
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coachman,  but  which  yet  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  door  through  which 
the  Jew  had  passed.  After  brief 
reflection,  he  approached  this  door 
and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was  locked. 
He  turned  back,  skirting  the  wall — 
but  so  noiselessly  that  the  sharpest 
ear,  close  upon  the  other  side, 
could  hardly  have  detected  his  pre- 
sence. He  paused  at  a  place  where 
trees  and  thick  bushes,  growing 
within  the  park,  overtopped  the  wall. 
A  long  branch  protruded  across, 
and  hung  down  so  low  that  the  tall 
stranger  could  easily  reach  it.  He 
closely  examined  this  branch,  its 
length  and  strength,  then  the  wall — 
measuring  its  height  with  his  eye,  and 
noting  its  irregularities  of  surface. 
Suddenly  he  seized  the  branch  with 
both  hands,  set  his  feet  against  the 
wall,  and  swung  his  whole  body 
upwards.  Before  a  spectator  could 
have  conjectured  his  intention,  he  was 
seated  on  a  limb  of  the  tree  within 
the  park ;  it  was  as  if  an  enormous 
brown  cat  had  sprung  up  amongst  the 
branches.  In  another  second  he  was 
on  the  ground,  the  slightest  possible 
cracking  of  the  twigs  alone  betraying 
his  rapid  descent. 

He  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
growth  of  bushes,  the  stillness  aronnd 
him  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  birds. 
Cautiously  be  made  his  way  through 
the  tangled  growth  of  branches 
into  a  small  winding  path,  which 
be  followed  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.  On  reaching  this  he  found 
himself  in  a  broad  carriage  road, 
apparently  commencing  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  palace,  after  numerous 
windings  through  the  park.  Opposite 
the  door  was  an  open  lawn  ;  to  the 
right  were  long  alleys,  through  whose 
vista  the  rays  of  the  early  morning 
sun  were  seen  reflected  in  the  tranquil 
waters  of  a  lake.  To  the  left  was  a 
prolongation  of  the  copse.  Not  a 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen. 

For  a  minute  the  man  stood 
undecided  as  to  the  direction  he 
should  take.  Then  he  re-entered  the 
copse— making  his  way  through  it, 
with  the  same  caution  and  cat-like 
activity  as  before,  to  a  little  knoll 
nearly  bare  of  bushes,  and  crowned  by 
three  lofty  tir- trees.  He  was  about 
to  step  ont  into  the  open  space, 
when  he  heard  a  rustling  near  at 


hand.  He  stood  still,  held  his 
breath  and  looked  aronnd  him ; 
but  he  was  still  too  deep  in  the 
bushes  and  could  discern  nothing. 
He  saw  only  leaves  and  branches, 
and,  towering  above  them,  the  three 
tall  fir-trees,  with  the  morning  wind 
whispering  through  their  boughs. 

The  new-comer  was  the  little  Jew, 
who  walked  uneasily  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  fir-trees,  on  a  narrow 
footpath  which  led  across  the  knoll. 
He  evidently  expected  some  one. 
From  behind  a  tree  the  tall  man  with 
the  fiddle  watched  his  movements,  and 
listened  to  his  soliloquy. 

"  Five  minutes  late,"  muttered  the 
Jew,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Am  I 
the  man  to  be  kept  waiting?  He  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  But  I  have 
him  now,  fast  and  sure."  He  resumed 
his  walk,  then  again  stood  still.  "  A 
good  affair  this  1  good  profit  1  a  made 
man  !  But  where  can  be  be  ?  "  He 
paused  before  the  very  tree  behind 
which  stood  the  man  in  the  brown 
jacket.  u  He  is  imprudent,"  he  con- 
tinued, u  light-headed,  and  reckless. 
But  am  I  not  the  same  f  I  am  lost 
if  be  deceives  me.  I  have  him,  though 
— I  have  him." 

u  Mosey ! "  said  the  strong  voice  of 
the  long  brown  man,  close  to  his  ear. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  heavy  hand 
was  clapped  roughly  on  the  Jew's 
shoulder.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him; 
in  falling  he  caught  a  view  of  the 
stranger.  u(leigen — "cried  he,  in 
a  horror-stricken  voice,  leaving  the 
word  unfinished. 

u  Speak  the  word  right  ont ! "  said 
the  long  man,  with  a  calm,  sneering 
smile. 

The  little  Jew's  recovery  was  as 
sndden  as  his  terror.  He  was  already 
on  his  legs,  brushing  the  dust  from 
his  clothes. 

u  How  the  gentleman  frightened 
me  ! "  he  said  in  a  sort  of  dubious 
tone. 

44  Speak  the  word  ont,  Mosey — the 
whole  word  1 " 

14  What  should  I  speak  ont  ?— 
which  word  ?  What  does  the  gentle- 
man want  ?  " 

44  Mosev,  speak  the  word  oat — Gei- 
genfritz ! " 

44  What  is  your  pleasure? — what  in 
the  word  to  me  ?  " 
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"  Old  rogue  !  old  Moses  Am schell 
what  is  the  word  to  70a  ?  what  is 
Geigenfritz  to  you  ?  —  your  old 
Mend?" 

"  I  know  no  Geigenfritz  j  I  know 
no  Moses  Amschel.     Yon  are  mis- 

r  goyc 
yon  hear?  "  He  had 
bold  and  sancy. 

The  brown  man  looked  at  him  with 
a  smile  of  scornful  pity.  "  Mosey," 
he  said,  "shall  I  reckon  up  the 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction  in 
which  I  have  seen  you?  Too  have 
grown  a  great  man,  it  seems.  I  have 
heard  of  yon.  Ton  are  a  rich  hanker: 
noblemen  associate  with  y<  .  and 
princes  are  yonr  debtors.  Ton  are  a 
baron,  I  believe,  and  yon  live  iu 
luxury;  but  you  are  not  the  less 
Moses  Amschel,  my  old  comrade.  I 
knew  yon  directly,  and  yonr  rascal  of 
a  brother,  too,  who  is  outside  with 
the  carriage." 

The  Jew's  confidence  left  him  as  he 
listened  to  this  speech.  He  made  one 
more  effort  to  assume  a  bold  counte- 
nance, bat  bis  voice  trembled  as  he 
muttered,  "You  are  mistaken.  I  have 
business  here :  leave  me,  or  i  will 
have  yon  arrested." 

Geigenfritz  laughed.  "You  have 
business  here,  I  doubt  not.  But  ar- 
rest me  !  Your  business  will  hardly 
bear  daylight,  aod  my  arrest  would 
interfere  with  it." 

The  truth  of  these  words  ] 
a  terrible  effect  on  the  little  Jew.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  helplessly  gating 
around  him  ;  then  he  looked  sharply 
at  his  interlocutor,  whilst  his  right 
hand  fumbled  in  bis  breast,  as  though 
seeking  something.  But  be  drew  it 
forth  empty,  and  let  it  fall  by  his 
side,  whilst  his  eyes  sou;  .  the 
ground.  "Well,  Geigenfritz,"  ho 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  leave  me  for  a 
while.  Go  and  wait  by  the  carriage 
with  my  brother ;  I  will  soon  be  back, 
and  we  will  speak  farther." 

"  Not  so,  old  sinner.  Yon  said  you 
bad  business  here.  Yon  anil  I  havo 
done  business    together  more    than 

"  This  time  there  is  nothing  for  yon 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  decide." 
"Don't  spoil  trade,  Geigenl'rita." 
"What  trade  is  it?" 


M* 

"  You  shall  know  by-awl  by." 

"  Immediately,  I  expect." 

"  Impossible." 

"  I  have  bnt  to  remain  here." 

Moses  Amschel  grew  very  anxious, 
"  I  swear  to  yon,  Geigenfritz,  yon 
ruin  me  by  remaining.  The  business 
can't  be  done  in  your  presence." 

"  We  shall  see." 

The  obstinacy  of  Geigenfritz  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  Moses  Amschel 
ran  to  and  fro,  wringing  bis  bands, 
and  straining  his  eyes  to  sec  iuto  the 
park.  Suddenly  his  anxiety  increased 
to  a  paroxys.ni.  Geigenfritz  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  his  eyes. 
With  extreme  swiftness  a  man  ran 
along  one  of  the  alleys,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mound  on  which  they 
both  stood. 

"For  God's  sake,  go,  leave  me  I" 
exclaimed  Moses  Amschel,  in  abject 
supplication. 

"Fellow,  'tis  the  Crown-prince. 
What  dealings  have  yon  with  him ?  " 

"  Go,  I  implore  yon,  go." 

"  Not  a  step,  till  yon  answer  mo." 

"1  have  business  "with  him." 

"What  business?" 

"  Yon  shall  know  afterwards ;  go, 
I  can't  escape  you." 

"  What  business?" 

"Jewel  business.  But  now  go, 
go!" 

"  Yon  are  right ;  yon  cannot  escape 
me."  And  Geigenfritz  disappeared 
amongst  the  bushes. 

Moses  Amschel  had  had  barely 
time  to  recover  breath  and  composure, 
when  a  third  person  joined  Mm.  This 
was  a  slender  young  man,  of  elegant 
appearance,  and  handsome  bnt  dis- 
sipated countenance.  His  rich  dress 
was  disordered, 

"  Who  was  here,  Jew  ?  " 

"No  one.  Who  should  be  here. 
Who  would  I  bring  with  me  ?  " 

"I  heard  talking;  who  was  with 
yon?  " 

"No  one,  yonr  highness." 

"Name  not  my  name,  Jew,  and 
speak  the  truth." 

"  1  wish  I  may  die,  if  a  creatnre 
was  with  me !  " 

The  young  man  looked  suspiciously 
on  all  sides,  and  then  drew  from 
under  his  coat  an  object  enveloped  in 
a  silk  handkerchief,  and  handed  it  to 
Amschel. 
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"  Here,  Jew,  and  now  away  with 
yon!" 

Moses  Araschel  would  have  un- 
folded the  handkerchief,  to  look  at  its 
■contents. 

"  Scoundrel !  do  you  think  I  cheat 
you  ?    In  three  months." 

He  took  a  step  to  depart,  but 
again  returned. 

u  To  America,  to  New  York !  Not 
to  London,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

44  I  know." 

At  the  top  of  his  speed,  as  be  had 
come,  the  stranger  departed.  Moses 
Amschel  unrolled  the  handkerchief, 
glanced  at  its  contents,  again  care- 
tally  wrapped  it  up,  and  stole  swiftly 
and  cautiously  to  the  park-door,  which 
ho  hastily  unlocked,  and  as  hastily 
rclocked  behind  him.  But,  as  he 
turned  to  regain  the  carriage,  his 
movements  were  arrested  by  the  iron 
arm  of  Geigenfritz,  who  rose,  like  an 
apparition,  from  a  ditch  at  his  side. 

44  How  you  frighten  me  ! — I  am  not 
going  to  run  away." 

"Because  you  can't.  Now,  com- 
rade, halves ! " 

44  Are  you  mad?" 

44  Not  I,  but  you,  if  you  think  you 
are  not  in  my  power." 

Moses  Amschel  looked  around  him, 
but  help  there  was  none,  and  the 
brown  man  held  him  so  tightly  that 
he  could  not  stir.  The  carriage,  cer- 
tainly, was  near  at  hand,  but  the 
horses  were  as  skittish  as  they  were 
good,  and  the  driver  must  not  leave 
them. 

44  Show  it  me,"  said  Geigcnfritz. 

Resistance  was  impossible.  Tardily 
and  unwillingly  the  Jew  untied  the 
handkerchief,  and  revealed  a  diamond 
diadem  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Notwithstanding  his  alarm,  his  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  sight. 

44  Old  rogue !  who  stole  that  V" 

44  Stole !    Nonsense." 

44  What  is  it  worth?" 

44  Worth  ? — a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars." 

44  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child?" 

44  Well,  perhaps  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand." 

44  More  than  a  inilliou." 

44  You  frighten  me." 

44  No  matter — halves !" 

44  But  I  must  sell  it  first ;  you  shall 
have  your  share  of  the  price." 
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"  Of  the  price?  You  don't  take  me 
in.    We  will  divide  at  once." 

u  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

"Very  easy.  I  break  the  crown 
into  two  halves ;  yon  take  one,  I  the 
other.    Give  it  here." 

Moses  Amschel  shook  with  terror, 
and  clutched  the  glittering  ornament 
convulsively  with  both  hands.  It  was 
in  vain:  the  iron  hand  of  Geigenfritx 
detached  his  fingers,  one  after  the 
other,  like  those  of  a  child.  With  the 
last  remains  of  his  exhausted  strength, 
the  Jew  still  clung  to  his  treasure, 
which,  in  another  second,  would  have 
been  wrested  from  him,  when  sud- 
denly a  broad  knife,  thrust  over  the 
shoulder  of  Geigenfritx,  inflicted  a 
swift  deep  cut  across  the  back  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  grasped  the 
diadem.  Involuntarily,  GeigenfriU 
relaxed  his  hold  both  of  Jew  and 
jewels. 

Moses  Amschel  and  the  coachman 
Abraham,  who,  having  seen  from  his 
box  his  brother's  peril,  had  thus 
opportunely  come  to  his  aid,  ran 
away  laughing.  The  one  jumped  into 
the  carriage,  the  other  resumed  the 
reins,  and  they  drove  off  at  a  gallop. 

The  prince  has  stolen  the  diadem 
from  his  own  wife,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  others,  and 
the  Jew  is  to  sell  it  to  furnish  supplies 
for  the  extravagance  of  this  dissolute 
heir  to  the  crown.  Gcigenfritz's  know- 
ledge of  the  shameful  transaction  is 
afterwards  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  release  of  Von  Horberg  and 
the  other  prisoners.  Convinced  that 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  reali- 
sation of  their  "schemes  of  political 
regeneration,  they  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  There,  a  postscript 
informs  the  reader,  Von  Horberg, 
divorced  from  his  unworthy  wife — who 
during  his  imprisonment,  has  become 
the  mistress  of  the  prince-royal — is 
married  to  Anna  Hammer.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  story  is  throughout  well 
sustained. 

Anna  Hammer  will  probably  soon 
be,  if  it  be  not  already,  in  the  hands 
of  the  translators.  Rendered  into 
English  with  a  little  care,  by  equiva- 
lents, instead  of  with  that  painful 
literalness  and  abundance  of  foreign 
idioms  which  too  frequently  shock  us 
in  translations  of  German  books,  it 
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would  be  very  peasant  reading.  Not-  lady   who    has    written    some    very 

withstanding  ils  defects,  its  occasional  pleasing  talus  and  ."ketches,  woshonld 

carelessness   and  slight   improbabili-  jet  be  greatly  flattering  her  did  we 

tics,  it  better  deserves  a  translation  place  her  on  a  level  with  such  a  writer 

than    many    of   the    foreign    novels)  as     Charles     Sealslield.       Styles    so 

to  which  that  compliment  has  been  opposite  seareeK ■admit  >>f  comparison; 

paid    within  the  last  few  years,  and  but  we  apprehend  there  are  few  read- 

thnu  some  which  have  been  landed  ers  to  whom  the  best  of  her  books 

to  the  skies  and  largely  read.     And  will  not  appear  tame  andinsipid,  when 

we  take  this  opportunity  to  express  contrasted  with  the  vigorous  and  cha- 

onr  surprise  that  no  member  of  the  raclcristic  pages  of  such   works  as 

industrious  corps  of  translators  from  The   Cabin   Booh,    The    Viceroy   and 

the  German  has  directed  his  or  her  the  Aristocracy,   or  Pictures   of  Life 

attention  to  the  writings  of  a  man,  in    botii    Hemispheres.       Yet   Senls- 

who,  for  originality  and  genius,  per-  field  has  been  read  in  England  only 

reption   of   character   and   power   of  to  the  limited  extent  of  some  short 

description,  is  very  far  superior  even  extracts  in  this  Magazine,  *  and  of 

to  those  of  his  German  co temporaries  some  yet  briefer  ones  in  a  defunct  Re- 

who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  favour  view,  f     In  the  States  he  is  better 

in  England.     Wo  refer  to  the  gifted  known   and   appreciated.      There  he 

author    of    the     German- American  has  been  translated  ami  re -translated 

Romances.     Miss   Bremer — although  in  volumes,  pampWet«»B<1  newspapers, 

a  Swede,  we  here  class  her  amongst  but  in  a  style,  if  we  may  judge  from 

German   writcra,    her  works   having  tine  or  two  spi'dnitiis  that  have  reinli- 

been  done  into  English  from  the  latter  ed  u9,  which  does  him  grievous  in- 

language— has    been     translated     at  justice.      Many   of   his   works,    and 

every  price,  and  in  every  form,  from  especially    the    three    above-named, 

expensive    octavo   to    shilling    pam-  richly    deserve   the    utmost  pnins    a 

phlets.      Not  a  bookshop  or  railway  translator  could  bestow,   and  would 

station  but  is,  or  has  been,  crowded  assuredly   attain  high  popularity   in 

with  her  works.      Without    in   the  any    country  into    whose    langnage 

least  depreciating  the  talents  of  a  they  should  be  rendered. 
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ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  AND  POET  :   AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Our  renowned  contributor,  Mansic 
Wauch,  tailor  in  Dalkeith,  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  retired  from  the  cares 
of  active  business.  We  fear  that,  in 
his  case,  as  in  others  which  we  could 
name,  the  glory  and  emolument  re- 
sulting from  distinguished  literary 
success  were  the  means  of  depriving 
two  or  three  parishes  of  the  services 
of  a  decent  fabricator  of  small-clothes. 
Mansic,  like  Jeshurun,  grew  fat  and 
kicked.  Even  before  his  autobio- 
graphy had  reached  its  sixth  edition — 
now  a  traditionary  epoch,  as  the  nine- 
and- thirtieth  is  exhausted,  and  the 
trade  clamorous  for  a  new  supply — 
Wauch  began  to  turn  up  his  nose  at 
moleskin,  and  to  exhibit  a  singular 
degree  of  indifference  to  orders  for 
agricultural  gaiters.  He  would  still 
apply,  with  somewhat  of  his  pristine 
science,  the  principles  of  sartorian 
mathematics  to  plush  when  ordered 
from  the  Palace,  and  was  once  known 
to  devote  three  entire  days  to  the 
exquisite  finishing  of  a  pair  of  buck- 
skins for  Mr  "Williamson,  that  famous 
huntsman,  whose  celebrity  is  so  great, 
that  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  is 
equivalent  to  a  page  of  panegyric. 
And  it  was  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  that  Mansic  did  his  work  well. 
The  plush  fitted  admirably ;  and  as 
for  the  buckskins,  the  master  of  the 
hounds  averred,  with  a  harmless  oath, 
that  they  were  as  easy  as  a  kid  glove. 
But  those  testimonials,  however  satis- 
factory and  unchallenged,  did  not 
avail  our  contributor  as  a  perfect 
verdict  of  acquittal,  discharging  him 
from  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as 
constituted  in  Dalkeith,  without  a 
stain  upon  his  reputation  as  an 
eydent  man  and  a  tailor.  Mr  Ham- 
orgaw,  the  precentor  of  the  New  Light 
Seceding  Anti-pulpit  Congregation, 
esteemed  that  Mansie  acted  under 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Adam,  in  de- 
clining to  reverse,  propriis  manibvs, 
an  ancient  garment,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  acoat,  which  had  already  been 
three  times  refreshed  in  the  dyeing- 
tub,  for  the  beautifying  of  him,  the 


Hamorgaw ;  and  Deacon  Cansh,  the 
leading  Radical  of  the  place,  was 
sorely  nettled  to  learn  that  our  friend 
had  intrusted  the  architecture  of  his 
new  wrap-rascal  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  first-born  Benjamin.  Not  that 
Benjie  was  a  bad  hand  at  the  goose, 
which  indeed  he  drove  with  amazing 
celerity,  sending  it  along  at  a  rate 
nearly  equal  to  the  progress  of  a 
Parliamentary  train ;  bnt  his  style  of 
cutting  was  somewhat  composite  and 
florid,  not  distinguished  by  that  severe 
simplicity  of  manner  which  was  the 
glory  of  the  earlier  masters.  In  the 
hands  of  a  Piercie  Shafton,  Benjamin 
might  have  proved  a  veritable  trea- 
sure; Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  would 
have  descanted  with  enthusiasm *bn  the 
quaint  and  oblique  diversity  of  his 
shears,  which  seemed  instinctively  to 
dissever  good  broad- cloth  into  quin- 
cunxes more  or  less  outrageous ;  but 
the  age  of  Euphuism  was  gone,  and 
neither  elder,  deacon,  nor  precentor, 
was  in  favour  of  slashed  doublets- 
Benjamin  was  not  only  a  tailor  but  a 
poet,  and  we  fear  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  two  trades  are  irrecon- 
cilable. The  perpetrator  of  distichs  is 
usually  a  bungler  at  cross-stitch: 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
measurement  of  trousers  and  the  mea- 
sure of  a  Spenserian  stanza.  It  will 
therefore  be  readily  credited,  that  the 
business,  when  devolved  upon  Benjie, 
did  not  prosper  as  of  old ;  and  though 
Mansie  did,  in  his  advanced  age,  make 
one  effort  to  retrieve  the  character  of 
his  firm  by  inventing  a  kind  of  paletot, 
which  he  denominated  u  a  Fascinator," 
we  have  not  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  males  of  the  royal  family 
adopted  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  upper  garments  of  similar  cut 
and  pretension.  Moreover,  the  pre- 
vailing influence  and  tendency  of  the 
age  began  to  be  felt  in  Dalkeith. 
Competition,  as  a  maxim  of  political 
economy,  was  generally  practised  and 
understood:  and  a  young  Schneider, 
who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Mr  Place  of  Westminster  celebrity. 


Alton  Is*kft  Tailor  and  Pott :  am  Antubkyrapky.    In  2  vols.    London  : 
and  Hall,  I860. 
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opened  an  establishment  for  ready-  hardly  say  that  we  set  great  store  by 
made  clothes,  with  a  Greek  title  the  judgment  of  tin'  excellent  old  man. 
which  would  have  puzzled  an  Homeric  His  fine  nntural  instinct  enables  him 
commentator.  In  process  of  time  the  to  |>erceive  at  a  glance,  what  more 
Greek  was  Opposed  by  a  Hebrew,  who  erudite  critics  might  overlook,  tho 
oaght  to  have  been  au  especial  fa-  fitness  and  propriety  of  the  tale,  and 
vourite  with  his  people,  seeing  that  the  capability  of  the  writer  to  deal 
if  any  afflicted  fierf on  had  B  t'imcy  for  with  the  several  topics  which  he 
rending  his  clothes,  the  garments  professes  to  handle.  He  can  tell  at 
supplied  by  Aaron  and  Son  wotild  once  wlnthi «  ■  man  really  knowB  bis 
have  yielded  to  the  slightest  rompul-  subject,  or  whether  ho  is  writing,  as  too 
sion.  A  Polish  emigrant  nest  opened  many  anthors  do  now-a-tlays,  in  ab- 
shop,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  solute  ignorance  of  the  character  which 
the  Dalkeithians.  transferred  their  ho  assumes,  or  tho  scenes  which  he 
breeches'  pockeis  from  the  waistband  selects  for  illustration.  So,  the  other 
to  the  neighbourhood  .if  their  knees,  day,  on  receipt  of  ao>npleof  volumes, 
and  suggested  frogs  and  braiding,  entitled  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Pott: 
Against  this  tide  of  innovation  an  Autobiography,  we  thought  that 
honest  Mansie  found  it  impossible  to  we  could  hardly  discharge  our  critical 
make  head.  Fortunately,  being  a  duty  better  than  by  despatching  the 
saving  creators,  he  had  amassed  a  same  forthwith  to  Mansie,  with  a  re- 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  quest  that  be  would  communicate  to 
Still  more  fortunately,  in'  bail  ubstiiineil  us  his  candid  and  unbiassed  opinion, 
from  investing  in  the  Loauhead  and  Mr  Locke  we  understand  to  be  DO 
Roslin  Junction  ;  and  his  annnal  more.  He  died  upon  bis  voyage  to 
income  was  such  as  to  justify  him  in  Texas,  after  having  been  concerned 
retiring  from  business  to  a  pleasant  in  the  CtiartLst  demoiiHt ration  of  184S, 
villa  on  the  banks  uf  the  Esk,  where  and  therefore  big  feelings  cannot  bo 
he  now  grows  cabbage.*  of  such  magni-  aggrieved  by  the  strictures  of  his 
tude  as  to  be  recorded  in  an  occa-  Dalkeith  brother.  Were  it  otherwise, 
sional  newspaper  paragraph,  and  we  certainly  should  have  hesitated 
cucambers  which  have  carried  off  the  before  recording  in  print  the  verdict 
prize  at  several  horticultural  exliibi-  of  the  indignant  Mansie,  expressed  in 
lions.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Wauch  is  a  the  succinct  phrase  of  "awfu' havers!" 
man  decidedly  lo  he  envied,  not  only  written  at  the  close  of  the  second 
by  those  of  his  own  trade,  bnt  by  volume,  with  a  running  commentary 
many  of  us  who,  in  the  vanity  of  our  of  notes  on  the  margin,  by  no  means 
hearts,  have  been  aei-ustomed  to  lo>A  complimentary  to  the  practical  ac- 
dowu,  somewhat  disparagingly,  upon  quiremcnls  or  the  intellectual  calibre 
thegallant  knights  of  the  needle.  of  the  author.  These  we  have  dili- 
In  his  retirement  Mansie  Wauch  gently  deciphered,  and  we  find  that 
has  not  altogether  abandoned  [he  friend  Mansie's  wrath  has  been  espe- 
pnrsuits  of  literature.  He  has,  it  is  dally  excited  by  the  discovery  that  it 
true,  ceased,  for  a  good  while,  to  fa-  is  no  autobiography  at  all,  nor  any- 
vonr  ns  with  a  continuation  of  those  thing  like  one,  but  a  barefaced  and 
passages  of  hia  personal  history  which  impudent  assumption  of  a  specific 
once  took  Christendom  by  storm  ;  nor  character  and  profession  by  a  person 
can  wo  charge  our  memory  with  his  who  never  handled  a  goose"  hi  his  life, 
having  offered  us  any  article  for  sieve-  and  who  knows  no  more  about  tailor- 
ral  years,  beyond  an  elaborate  and  ing  or  slop-selling  than  he  has  learned 
(earned  critique  upon  Mr  Carlyle's  from  certain  letters  which  lately  ap- 
Sartor  Resarhw,  which,  though  do-  peared  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
cidedly  able,  was  rather  too  technical  Chronicle.  Mr  Wauch  is  very  furions 
for  our  columns.  But  Mr  Wauch  is  at  the  deception  which  he  conceives 
a  glnttouous  reader,  especially  of  has  been  practised  on  the  public;  and 
novels  and  suchlike  light  gear;  and  argues,  with  good  show  of  reason, 
very  frequently  is  kind  enough  to  that  any  work,  professing  to  set  forth 
favour  ua,  byword  of  month,  with  his  the  hardships  of  any  particular  trade, 
opinion  touching  the  most  noted  and  yet  diverging  so  evidently  into 
ephemera  of  the  season.     We  need  the  wildest  kind  of  romance— as  to 
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render  its  acceptance  as  an  actual 
picture  oflife  impossible— is  calculated 
to  do  harm  instead  of  good  to  the 
interests  of  the  class  in  question, 
because  no  one  can  receive  it  as  truth; 
neither  can  it  possibly  be  acknow- 
ledged as  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
age,  or  the  state  or  feelings  of  that 
society  which  at  present  exists  in 
Great  Britain.  "Who  would  have 
bought  my  Autobiography,"  quoth 
Mansie,  "  if  I  had  said  that  I  was  in 
love  with  a  Countess,  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  her  society,  and  my  passion 
partially  returned  ?  Or  what  think  ye 
o1  Bcnjie,  fresh  from  the  garret,  aud 
smelling  of  the  goose,  arguing  conclu- 
sions wi'  Dean  Buckland  about  the 
Mosaic  account  o'  the  creation,  and 
chalking  out  a  new  kind  o'  faith  as 
glibly  as  he  would  chalk  out  auld 
llarrigle's  measure  on  a  new  web  o* 
claith  for  a  Sunday's  coat?  The  man 
that  wrote  yon,  take  my  word  for  it, 
never  crookit  his  heugh-bano  on  a 
board ;  and  the  hail  buik  appears  to 
me  to  bo  a  pack  o'  wearifti'  nonsense." 
Notwithstanding  Mr  Wauch's  ana- 
thema, we  have  perused  the  book; 
and,  while  agreeing  with  him  entirely 
in  his  strictures  regarding  its  artistical 
construction,  and  admitting  that,  as 
an  autobiography — which  it  professes 
to  be — it  is  so  palpably  absurd  in  its 
details,  as  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
the  lessou  which  it  is  meant  to  con- 
vey, we  yet  honour  and  respect  the 
feeling  which  has  dictated  it,  aud  our 
warmest  sympathy  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause  which  it  intends  to  advocate.  No 
man  with  a  human  heart  in  his  bosom, 
unless  that  heart  is  utterly  indurated 
and  depraved  by  the  influence  of 
mammon,  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes.  Even 
if  he  were  not  urged  to  consider  the 
awful  social  questions  which  daily 
demand  our  attention  in  this  perplex- 
ing and  bewildered  age,  by  the  im- 
pulses of  humanity,  or  by  the  call  of 
Christian  duty,  the  lower  motive  of 
interest  alone  should  incline  him  to 
serious  reflection  on  a  subject  which 
involves  the  wcllbeing,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  possibly  the  permanence 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  this  realm 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  civil  history 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  peace 
resembles  nothing  which  the  world 
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has  yet  seen,  or  which  can  be  Ibnd  \m 
the  records  of  civilisation.  The  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the 
mechanical  sciences  is  of  itself  almost 
equivalent  to  a  revolution.  The 
whole  face  of  society  has  been  altered ; 
old  employments  nave  become  obso- 
lete, old  customs  have  been  abrogated 
or  remodelled,  and  old  institutions 
have  undergone  innovation.  The 
modern  citizen  thinks  and  acts  differ- 
ently from  his  fathers.  What  to 
them  was  object  of  reverence  is  to  him 
subject  for  ridicule ;  what  they  were 
accustomed  to  prize  and  honour,  he 
regards  with  undisguised  contempt. 
All  this  we  style  improvement,  taking 
no  heed  the  whilst  whether  such  im- 
provement has  fulfilled  its  primary 
condition  of  contributing  to  and  in- 
creasing the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Statistical  books  are 
written  to  demonstrate  how  enor- 
mously we  have  increased  in  wealth  ; 
and  yet,  side  by  side  with  Mr  Porter's 
bulky  tomes,  you  will  find  pamphlets 
containing  ample  and  distinct  evi- 
dence that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  industrious  fellow-countrymen  are 
at  this  moment  famishing  for  lack  of 
employment,  or  compelled  to  sell 
their  labour  for  such  wretched  remu- 
neration that  the  pauper's  dole  is  by 
many  regarded  with  absolute  envy. 
Dives  and  Lazarus  elbow  one  another  j 
in  the  street;  and  our  political  econo-  ' 
mi st 8  select  Dives  as  the  sole  type  of 
the  nation.  Sanitary  commissioners 
are  appointed  to  whiten  the  outside 
of  the  sepulchre ;  and  during  the 
operation,  their  souls  are  made  sick 
by  the  taint  of  the  rottenness  from 
within.  The  reform  of  Parliament  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  matter  of 
yesterday,  and  yet  the  operatives  are 
petitioning  for  the  Charter! 

These  are  stern  realities — grim  facts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay. 
What  may  be  the  result  of  them, 
unless  so  me  adequate  remedy  can  be 
provided,  it  is  impossible  with  cer- 
tainty to  predict ;  but  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  that 
retribution  which  has  been  directly 
revealed  to  ns  from  above,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  neighbouring 
states  affords  us  so  many  striking 
examples,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
remain  unpunished  for  what  Is  truly 
a  national  crime.   The  offence,  indeed, 
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according  to  alt  elements  -of  human  greedy  and  ravenous  >f  amnion,  enti- 
calCDlalioo,  is  likely  to  bring  its  own  cing  bis  victims  by  a  novel  lure,  and 
punishment.  It  cannot  be  tint  society  gloating  and  grinning  in  triumph  over 
can  exist  in  tranquillity,  or  order  lie  their  unsuspicious  credulity, 
permanently  maintained,  so  long  as  The  author  of  Alton  Locke  is  at 
a  large  portion  of  the  working-classes,  least  no  vulgar  theorist,  though  a 
of  tbo  hard-handed  men  whoso  in-  warm  imagination  and  great  enthu- 
dostry  makes  capital  move  and  nmlti-  siasm  have  led  bira  occasionally  to 
ply  itself,  are  exposed  to  the  operation  appear  most  vague  and  theoretical. 
of  ft  system  which  renders  t ln.ii-  ])osi-  Ho  has  had  recourse  to  fiction,  as  the 
tion  less  tolerable  than  that  of  the  most  agreeable,  ttd  probably  the  most 
Egyptian  bondsman.  To  work  is  not  efficacious  mode  of  bringing  his  pecu- 
ouly  a  duty  but  a  privilege;  but  (o  liarsocial  view's  under  the  notice  of  the 
work  against  hope,  to  toil  under  the  public  ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  has  fallen 
absolute  pressure  of  despair,  is  the  into  an  error  very  common  with  recent 
most  miserable  lot  llmt  the  imagina-  novelists,  who  have  undertaken  to 
tion  can  possibly  conceive.  Ic  is,  in  depict  certain  phases  of  society,  with 
fact,  a  virtual  abrogation  of  that  free-  ulterior  views  beyond  the  mere 
dom  which  every  Briton  is  taught  to  amusement  of  the  reader.  He  has 
consider  as  his  birthright ;  but  which  not  studied,  or  he  docs  not  under- 
flow, however  well  it  may  sound  as  stand,  what  has  been  fitly  termed 
an  abstract  term,  is  practically,  in  the  the  properties  of  a  composition  :  lie 
case  of  thousands,  placed  utterly  allows  himself  in  almost  every  chap- 
beyond  their  reach,  ter  to  outrage  probability;  his  aitna- 
Wc  shall  not  probably  be  suspected  tions  are  often  ludicrously  iucon- 
of  any  intention  to  inculcate  Radical  grnous;  and  the  language  of  bis 
doctrines.  We  have  no  sympathy,  characters,  as  well  as  that  employed 
but  the  reverse,  with  the  quacks,  throughout  the  narrative,  is  totally  out 
visionaries,  and  agitators,  who  make  of  keeping  with  theipiaUtyaudcircnin- 
a  livelihood  by  preaching  disaffection  stances  of  the  interior utors.  That  a 
in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  who  are  young  and  gifted  tailor,  who  for  tho 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  people  whose  whole  day  has  been  pent  up  in  a 
cause  they  affect  to  advocate.  Wo  stifling  garret,  with  tho  symptoms  of 
detest  the  selfish  views  of  the  Man-  consumptive  disease  un  mistake-ably 
Chester  school  of  politicians,  and  we  developed  in  his  constitution,  should 
loathe  that  hypocri.-y  which,  under  nlso  devote  tho  moiety  of  his  honrs  of 
the  pretext  of  reforming,  would  destroy  rest  to  tho  acquisition  of  the  Latin 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  But  .language,  and  become  in  three  months' 
if  it  be  true— as  we  believe  it  to  be—  time  a  perfect  master  of  Virgil,  is  not 
that  the  working  and  producing  classes  in  impossibility,  though  weopino  that 
of  the  community  are  suffering  unex-  MCb  instances  of  suicidal  exertion 
ampled  hardship,  and  that  not  of  a  arc  comparatively  rare  ;  but  when  we 
temporary  and  exceptional  kind,  but  find  the  same  young  man,  not  only 
from  the  operation  of  some  vicious  versed  in  the  classics,  but  tolerably 
and  baneful  clement  which  has  crept  acquainted  with  the  Italian  and 
into  our  social  system,  it  then  becomes  German  poets,  a  flnent  speaker  of 
our  duty  to  attempt  to  discover  the  French,  an  accurate  historian,  a  pro- 
actual  nature  of  the  evil ;  and  having  ticent  in  divinity,  in  metaphysics,  and 
discovered  that,  to  consider  seriously  in  natural  science — a  disciple  of 
what  cure  it  is  possible  to  apply.  Tennyson  in  verse,  and  n  pupil  of 
That  there  is  a  cure  for  every  evil,  Emerson  in  style— the  draft  upon  our 
social,  moral,  or  physical,  it  is  worse  credulity  is  somewhat  too  large,  and 
than  cowardice  to  doubt.  And  we  we  must  necessarily  decline  to  honour 
need  not  besnrprisoLl  if,  in  our  search,  it.  The  world  has  only  beheld  ono 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  lo  arrive  Admirable  Crichton  ;  and  oven  he  is 
at  some  conclnsions  totally  hostile  to  rather  a  myth  than  a  reality — seeing 
the  plans  which  tho  so-called  Liberals  that  we  can  merely  judge  of  the  oxtent 
have  encouraged  —  nay,  so  hostile,  of  bis  acquirements  by  the  vague 
that  beneath  that  m;u-k"  of  Liberalism  report  of  contemporaries,  and  tho 
we  can  plainly  descry  the  features  of  collections  of  an  amusing  coxcomb, 
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who,  out  of  very  slender  materials, 
has  contrived  to  construct  a  ponder- 
ous and  bombastic  romance.*  Crichton 
has  not  left  us  one  scrap  of  writing  to 
prove  that  his  attainments  wore  more 
than  the  results  of  a  gigantic  memory, 
aided  by  a  singularly  acute  and  logical 
intellect.  But  Alton  Locke  altogether 
eclipses  Crichton.  The  latter  had,  at 
all  events,  the  full  benefit  of  the 
schools :  the  former  was  wholly  devoid 
of  such  instruction.  Crichton  spent 
his  days  at  least  in  the  College; 
Alton  sat  stitching  on  the  shop-board. 
So  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
phenomenon  becomes  worse  than  pro- 
blematical, especially  when  we  find 
that,  after  abandoning  paletots  and 
launching  into  a  literary  career,  Mr 
Locke  could  find  no  more  profitable 
employment  than  that  of  writing  arti- 
cles for  a  Chartist  newspaper,  which 
articles,  moreover,  wore  by  no  means 
invariably  inserted.  We  take  this  to  be 
the  leading  fault  of  the  book,  because  it 
is  infinitely  more  glaring  than  even 
exaggerated  incident.  In  the  hands 
of  such  a  writer  as  Defoe,  the  story  of 
Alton  Locke  would  have  assumed  the 
aspect  of  woeful  and  sad  reality. 
Not  an  expression  would  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  which  could  betray 
the  absolute  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  mental  powers, 
habits,  and  acquirements  of  the  author 
and  his  fictitious  hero  :  we  should  have 
had  no  idealism,  at  least  of  the  trans- 
cendental kind;  and  no  dreams, 
decidedly  of  a  tawdry  and  uninterpre- 
table  description,  which  bear  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  copied  at 
second-hand  from  Richtcr. 

Let  it,  however,  be  understood, 
that  these  remarks  of  ours  are  not 
intended  to  detract  from  the  genius, 
"HA  learning,  or  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  writer.  Where  excellencies 
such  as  these  exist,  even  though  they 
may  be  of  rare  occurrence,  anything 
approaching  to  absurdity  or  incon- 
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gruity  is  far  mora  painfully,  or  rather 
provokingly,  apparent  than  in  t%* 
work  of  a  common  hackneyed  novella^ 
from  whom  we  expect  no  bettor 
things;  and  the  error  it  peculiarly 
felt  when  it  is  calculated  in  any  de- 
gree to  convey  the  notion  that  the 
pictures  shadowed  forth  upon  the 
canvass  are  rather  ideal  then  true. 
This  mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  it 
by  no  means  the  best  to  insure  sym- 
pathy. Men  are  naturally  incredulous 
of  pain,  and  unwilling  to  beliere  fas 
suffering,  more  especially  when  it  is 
said  to  exist  in  their  own  vicinity,  end 
may  be  the  effect  of  their  own  indif- 
ference or  caprice.  Many  persons  wJff1 
read  Alton  Locke,  not  unmoved  by  the 
wretchedness  which  it  depicts— -not 
without  feeling  a  thrill  of  indignation 
at  the  bondage  under  which  the 
operative  is  said  to  labour  from  the 
ruthless  system  of  competition — end } 
yet  lay  down  the  book  unconvinced/ 
of  the  actual  existence  of  such  misery,) 
and  no  more  inclined  to  bestir  them- 
selves for  its  remedy  than  if  they  had 
been  the  spectators  of  a  tragedy,  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  another 
country,  and  the  period  indicated  as 
occurring  in  the  middle  ages.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  blame  them  for  this; 
for,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work 
belies  its  assumed  character,  it  is 
hard  to  expect  that  any  one  shall  give 
credence  to  mere  details,  or  such 
qualified  credence  as  shall  enable  him 
to  accept  them  as  accurate  represen- 
tations of  existing  facts,  in  the  face 
of  the  evident  obstacle  which  meets 
him  at  the  beginning.  The  usefulness 
of  many  clever  books  in  this  range 
of  literature  has  been  impaired  by 
the  authors1  wanton  neglect,  or  rather 
wilful  breach,  of  the  leading  rales  of. 
propriety.  Few  people  will  accept  Mr  \ 
Disraeli's  novel  of  Sybil  as  contain-  - 
ing  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  people  of  England  in  the 
middle    of  the  nineteenth    century, 


*  As  more  than  one  pen  has  been  occupied  with  the  subject  of  Crichton,  we  think 
it  proper  to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that  the  author  above 
alluded  to  is  Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart,  and  not  Mr  William  Harrison  Aintwoiih. 
Nobody  will  suspect  the  latter  gentleman  of  having  trodden  too  closely  on  the  heels  of 
history.  In  his  hands,  the  young  cadet  of  Cluny  is  entirely  emancipated  from  the 
sanctuary  of  the  cloister,  and  entitled  to  take  permanent  rank  with  the  acrobat 
Antonio,  whose  feats  upon  the  slack- rope  must  be  still  thrillingly  remembered  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  Surrey-side,  or  with  the  late  lamented  Harvey  Leach,  hi  oonaa- 
quence  of  whose  premature  decease  the  gnome-fly  has  vanished  from  the  celling  of 
the  British  stage. 
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Simply  because  the  writer  la  charge- 
able with  the  same  error ;  and  yet 
recent  disclosures  have  abundantly 
proved  that  many  of  the  social  pic- 
tures contained  in  Sybil  were  drawn 
with  extreme  acenracy,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  sketch 
out  the  story  of  Allan  Lode,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  book  with  which  we  are 
dealing— less,  we  admit,  on  account 
of  the  book  itself,  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  subject  which  it  is  manifestly 
intended  to  illustrate.  By  no  other 
method  can  we  do  justice  to  the 
topic  ;  and  if  situations  should  occur 
which  may  seem  to  justify  the  stric- 
tures of  Mr  Wauch,  anil  to  provoke  a 
smile,  wc  ask  indulgence  for  the  sake 
of  a  cause  which  is  here  most  earnestly 
advocated — according  to  the  best  of 
iiis  ability — by  a  man  of  no  common 
acquirements,  zeal,  energy,  and  purity 
of  purpose,  though  tht  warmth  of  his 
heart  may  very  frequently  overpower 
the  discretion  of  his  head. 

Alton  Locke",  the  subject  of  this 
autobiography,  is  the  son  of  poor 
parents.  His  father  lmd  failed  in 
business  as  a  grocer,  having  impru- 
dently started  a  small  .shop,  without 
adeq  a  ate  capital,  in  an  obscure  district 
of  London,  where  indeed  there  were 
far  too  many  snch  already,  anil  died, 
'•as  many  small  tradesmen  do,  of 
bad  debts  and  a  broken  heart,  and 
left  us  beggars."  Alton's  mother  was 
n  woman  of  a  sterner  mood.  Reared 
in  the  most  rigid  tenets  of  the  Baptist 
sect,  and  steeped  in  thi*  austere  st  Cal- 
vinism, she  regarded  this  world  neces- 
sarily as  a  place  of  tribulation  and 
inevitable  woe,  and  fought  and  strug- 
gled on  right  earnestly,  mortifying 
every  natural  affection  in  lier  bosom, 
except  love  to  her  childrcu,  and  es- 
Idbiting  that  only  through  the  medium 
nf  severity  and  restraint. 

"  My  mother,"  says  Alton,  "moved  by 
rule  and  method  ;  by  God's  law,  as  she 
considered,  and  that  only.  She  HtMom 
smiled.  Her  word  was  absolute.  She 
:e  without  |inuMi- 
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she  thought  herself  as  much  "bound  to 
keep  down  all  tendernen*  aa  if  she  hid 
been  some  aacetio  of  the  middle  *gei — se 
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do  extreme!)  meet  1  It  wu  'carnal,'  she 
considered.  She  had  us  jet  no  right  to 
have  any  '  spiritual  affection  '  for  us,  Wc 
were  still  '  children  of  wrath  and  of  the 
devil ' — not  yet  'convinced  of  sin,'  '  con- 
verted, born  again.'  She  hid  no  more 
pplritiiiil  Limd  with  us,  tht  thought,  than 
she  had  with  ft  heathen  or  ft  Papist.  She 
dared  not  even  pray  Tor  our  conversion, 
earnr-il;  a-  -he  pvaied  on  every  other 
subject  For  though  Uie  majority  of  her 
sect  would  have  done  so,  her  dear  logical 
sense  would  yield  to  no  such  tender  in- 
consistency. Had  it  not  been  decided 
from  all  eternity  I  We  were  elect,  or  we 
were  reprobate.  Could  her  prayers  alter 
that  I" 


A  gruesome  carline  this,  and  a  re- 
volting contrast  to  dear  old  Manse 
Headrigg,  who  not  only  prayed  morn- 
ing and  night,  but  never  doubted  ns  to 
the  destiny  of  Cuddie!  Mrs  Locke's 
conversation,  however, had  its  charms; 
for  we  find  that,  in  a  small  way,  she 
was  fond  of  entertaining  ministers  of 
her  own  persuasion  at  tea,  and  Alton's 
ire  was  early  kindled  by  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which  on  such  occasions 
the  sugar  and  tnullins  disappeared. 
The  old  lady,  moreover,  had  n  kind  of 
ancestral  pride,  being  traditionally 
descended  from  a  Cambridgeshire 
puritan  who  had  turned  out  under 
Cromwell ;  and  of  a  winter  night  she 
would  tell  the  children  long  stories 
about  the  glorious  times  when  Eng- 
lishmen arose  to  smite  kings  and  pre- 
lates. Of  course  these  things  had 
their  effect.  Little  Alton  did  not  be- 
come a  fanatic,  for  this  kind  of  reli- 
gious training  is  never  palutablc  to 
the  young:  lie  became,  indeed, ascepiio 
as  soon  as  ho  couid  think  for  himself, 
with  a  nice  little  germ  of  radicalism 
ready  to  expand  whenever  circum- 
stances would  permit  of  its  develop- 
That  period  quickly  arrived.  Alton's 
paternal  uncle  had  been  as  fortunate 
in  business  as  his  brother  was  unlucky, 
and  was  now  u  kind  of  city  magnate— 
nurseprood,  yet  not  altogether  obli- 
vious of  his  poorer  kith  and  kiu.  He 
had  an  only  son,  who  was  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  his  wealth,  and  who,  being 
destined  for  the  Church,  was  under- 
going the  necessary  education.  To 
this  relative,  who  made  her  an  annual 
petty  allowance,  Mrs  Locke  applied 
for  advice  regarding  her  son,  now  a 
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cadaverous  lad  of  fifteen,  with  a  weak 
constitution,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
manufacture  of  verse ;  and  by  his  ad- 
vice and  recommendation,  Alton  was 
introduced  to  a  tailoring  establishment 
at  the  West  End.  Uncle  certainly 
might  have  done  something  better  for 
him;  but  perhaps  he  had  George 
Barnwell  in  his  eye:  and,  more- 
over, any  superior  settlement  would 
probably  have  spoilt  the  story.  Here 
is  his  first  entry  into  the  new  scene : 

M I  stumbled  after  Mr  Jones  up  a  dark, 
narrow,  iron  staircase,  till  wo  emerged 
through  a  trap-door  into  a  garret  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  I  recoiled  with  disgust 
at  the  sceuc  before  me  ;  and  here  I  was 
to  work — perhaps  through  life  t  A  low 
lean-to  room,  stifling  me  with  the  com- 
bined odours  of  human  breath  and  per- 
spiration, stale  beer,  the  sweet  sickly 
smell  of  gin,  and  the  sour  and  hardly  less 
disgusting  one  of  new  cloth.  On  the  floor, 
thick  with  dust  and  dirt,  scraps  of  stuff 
and  ends  of  thread,  sat  some  dozen  hag- 
gard, untidy,  shoeless  men  ,with  a  mingled 
look  of  care  and  wretchedness  that  made 
me  shudder.  The  windows  were  tight- 
-closed,  to  keep  out  the  cold  winter  air ;  and 
the  condensed  breath  ran  in  streams  down 
the  panes,  chequering  the  dreary  look-out 
of  chimney-topsaud  smoke.  The  conductor 
handed  me  over  to  one  of  the  men." 

This  is  intended,  or  at  all  events 
given,  as  an  accurate  picture  <5f  a  re- 
spectable London  tailoring  establish- 
ment, where  the  men  receive  decent 
wages.  Such  a  house  is  called  an 
4i  honourable  "  one,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  others,  now  infinitely  the  more 
numerous,  which  are  springing'up  iu 
every  direction  under  the  fostering 
care  of  competition.  As  it  is  most 
important  that  no  doubt  should  be  left 
iu  the  minds  of  any  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  we 
quote,  not  from  Alton  Locke,  but  from 
one  pamphlet  out  of  many  which  are 
lying  before  us,  a  few  sentences  ex- 
planatory of  the  system  upon  which 
journeymen  tailors  in  London  are  com- 
pelled to  work.  The  pamphlet,  for 
aught  wo  know,  may  be  written  by  the 
author  of  the  novel ;  but  it  is  clear,  spe- 
cific, and  apparently  well-vouched. 

"  It  appears  that  there  are  two  distinct 
tailor  trades— the  'honourable*  trade,  now 
almost  confined  to  the  West  End,  and 
rapidly  dying  out  there ;  and  the  '  dis- 


honourable' trade  of  the  show-shope  sad 
slop-shop*— the  plate-glass  pslscos,  where 
gents— and,  alas !  those  who  woeld  be  in- 
dignant at  that  name— hoy  their  daeap- 
and-nasty  clothes.  The  two  names  an  the 
tailors*  own  slang :  slang  is  new  and  expres- 
sive enough  though,  now  and  them.  The 
honourable  shops  in  the  West  End  aut- 
hor only  sixty  ;  the  dishonourable,  four 
hundred  and  more ;  whue  at  the  East 
End  the  dishonourable  trade  has  it  all  its 
own  way.  The  honourable  part  of  the 
trade  is  declining  at  the  rate  of  one  nun* 
hundred  and  fifty  journeymen  per  year ; 
the  dishonourable  increasing  at  anoh  a 
rate,  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  have 
absorbed  the  whole  tailoring  trade,  which 
employs  upwards  of  twenty-one  thousand 
journeymen.  At  the  honoerable  shone 
the  work  is  done,  as  it  was  onivernalr/ 
thirty  years  ago,  on  the  premise*,  and  at 
good  wages.  In  the  dishonourable  trade, 
the  work  is  taken  home  by  the  men,  to  he 
done  at  the  very  lowest  possible  prices, 
which  decrease  year  by  year,  almost 
month  by  month.  At  the  honourable 
shops,  from  36s.  to  24s.  is  paid  for  a  piece 
of  work  for  which  the  dishonourable  shop 
pays  from  22s.  to  9s.  But  not  to  the  work- 
man ;  happy  is  he  if  he  really  gets  two* 
thirds  or  half  of  that  For  at  the  honour- 
able shops  the  master  deals  directly  with 
his  workmen  ;  while  at  the  dishonourable 
ones,  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  if  not 
the  whole,  is  let  out  to  contractors,  or 
middle  men — 'tweatcnf  as  their  victims 
significantly  call  them — who  in  their  torn 
let  it  out  again,  sometimes  to  the  work- 
men, sometimes  to  fresh  middlemen  ;  so 
that  out  of  the  price  paid  for  labour 
on  each  article,  not  only  the  workmen, 
but  the  sweater,  and  perhaps  the  sweater's 
sweater,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a 
fifth  have  to  draw  their  profit.  And  when 
the  labour  price  has  been  already  beaten 
down  to  the  lowest  possible,  how  much 
remains  for  the  workmen  after  all  these 
deductions,  let  the  poor  fellows  them- 
selves say  ! "  * 

These  sweaters  are  commonly  Jewe, 
to  which  persuasion  also  the  majority 
of  the  dishonourable  proprietors  be- 
long. Few  people  who  emerge  from 
the  Euston  Square  Station  are  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  fact,  it  being  the 
insolent  custom  of  a  gang  of  hook- 
nosed and  blubber-lipped  Israelites  to 
shower  their  fetid  tracts,  indicating 
the  localities  of  the  principal  dealers  of 
their  tribe,  into  every  cab  as  it  issues 
from  the  gate.  These  are,  in  plain 
terms,  advertisements  of  a  more  odious 
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cannibalism  than  exists  in  the  Sand-  theymastbe  to  every  mind  alive  to  the 
wich  Islands.  Very  often  have  we  ordinary  feelings  of  rectitude — they 
wished  that  the  miscreant  who  so  are  not  yet  so  bad  or  so  shameful  as 
assailed  us  were  within  reach  of  our  the  deliberate  rapine  which  is  exer- 
black-  thorn  cudgel,  thatwe  mightbave  cised  upon  the  poor  by  the  off- 
knocked  oil  ideas  of  fried  fish  out  of  scouringsof  the  Caucasian  race.  Read 
his  hcid  for  at  least  a  fortnight  to  the  following  account  by  a  working 
come  !  In  these  days  of  projected  tailor  of  their  doings,  and  then  settle 
Jewish  emancipation,  the  sentiment  the  matter  with  your  conscience, 
may  be  deemed  an  atrocious  one,  bnt  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  cha- 
wc  cumot  retract  it.  Shylock  was  and  racier  of  a  Christian  gentleman  to 
is  the  true  type  of  hla  clasa  ;  only  that  have  dealings  with  such  inhuman 
the  modem  London  Jew  is  six  times  vampires: — 

Dion-  per-.tinllj  off  inive.  mean.  s..r-  „  In  ,n|1  ,  M        d  lo  ilu  llonombIe 

■lid,  nnd  rapacious  Hum  Hi*  luc-ivliant  ,,lrt(,rUic  trad,-      O.ir  iiou-e  of  till  .up- 

of  the  Kialto.    And  why  should  wo  pij,a  ih«  mi  mil  jbawabof  with  men  t» 

stifle  our  Indignation?     Dare  nnj-  one  work  on  the  promise*     The  price*  then 

deny  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said''  paid  were  at  (he  rate  of  (Id.  per  hour.  Fur 

It   is   notorious   to  the  whole  world  the  same  tfvt&f-ani  lint  ttiej  paid  IHj- 

that  these  human  Inches  nctjuirc:  their  then,  they  gi*e  only  12s.  now.      For  tho 

wealth,  not  by  honnst  labour  and  in-  •*""■'  B"d  f™c)l  roata  *■*»  B1'0  ,i--  th*"« 

iliutiy,  but  by  hilLkain,.-.  sweating,  V4  a™  "">>"  "*  H*     The  pale, tot »  and 

discounting,  and  other  nefarious  art?,  "',uc,|lnS  ■*■"  "?"  12"'  j   """»«•»"» 

which  inevitably  lead  the  unfortunate  22  '"  At"  £      V^T"  "» „'      ' 

victims  who  hnv ,  tctli, -t.,1  with  """■.    . At    lbe  ,'n.d  of.thp.  •P"on  *$*' 


the  tribe  of  Iwacliar,  to  the  .punging  mM  rcfu,e(J  ^  mU,  lnB1B  Bt  Oat  asta 

hOUSCS  of  which  they  have  Ura  mono-  „hPn  other  home,  were  pojing  M  maiili 

poly;  nor  can  the  former  escape  from  wis*,   fur  them.    The   consequence  of 

these  loathsome  dens — ir  they   ever  thia  wa*.  the   home   diarhargeiL  nil  the 

escape  at  all — without  being  stripped  men,  and  Et4  a  Jew  middleman  from  tho 

as  entirely  as  any  tnrkey  when  pre-  neighbourhood  vf  Petticoat !.»«» to  agree 

pareJ   for    the    suit    at    the     ecnial  <•'  d..  them  all  at  7".  6d.  a  piece.      Tho 


wanted  to  reduce  the  paletots  to  0).     Tho 

pared  for*  the    spit    at'  the    genial 

season  of  Christmas.     Talk  of  Jewish  Jlcv'  ""J'W"I  '«'«  rf  M'l;  *'>" 

legislation  indeed  I    We  bm  had  too  ■■"  Jt  *g*  fu[  *■  *la?  ,T*9fi 

_„-,    „f   .,  „i      ,j     -               ,.          i- i»    tloiitididi  c  i   and   ila    »iriinl>.     Tim 

much  of  it  already  in  our  taut,  from  •  "  „„■,_„  ™  "  „,„„„  «„,,  ',  ,  ll.  . 
thedavsof  Rieanlo.  the  instigator  of  fS£%V&ffj££t* 
S.r  ltobert  Peels  earliest  practices  fac]l .  Bnil  Wi  ' T  no  „.„!l)([  uimminr! 
upon  the  Cnnvn,  v.  font  to  tkOH  of  ttioWeA  t„  jlilll(  hc  mBfc„  ,],«  work- 
Natli.in  Rothschild,  the  !ii>t  Baron  cf  people  find  them.  The  »aiing  in  trim- 
Jewry,  for  whose  personal  character  mingi  alone  to  the  firm,  lince  the  work- 
and  upright  dealing*  the  render  I*  mou  left  tho  premUo*,  nuit  hare  rc*IWd 
referred  to  Mr  Francis'  Chronicles  of  »  ■mall  fortune  to  them.  CalouUling 
the  Stock  Exchange.  ">",  woawn,  and  children,  I  lia«  heard 
It  isllllle  wonder  if  men  who  know  il-*iJti'Mi!1.-<-!u-:,l.u.i ■  .mh.W.alKnd, 
not  what  a  scruple  of  conscience  is,  •"•PW*  1000  hand^    II..  ^aahpk 

■  tho  woik  duoo  l.j    Ih-.v  would  t.v  about 


is  ranch  to  he  regretted  Uwtrjnr  pre-  ,„  tht  .atJ7[M,  lh(,  HJtn  w#Ari  on  ,h; 
sent  stale  of  aoclety  afford  a  tlicm  neb  p„mi,„  ,,„  been  no  loaa  than  X1SOO  a 
ample  opportntiities  Vte  allude  not  1<lr .  Bnd  all  HiU  i>  taken  out  of  tho 
uowto  theplnnd-'rliiBofhelrs  expect-  poekeK  of  the  poor.  The  Jew  who  eon. 
ant,  or  tho  wheedilng  of  young  men  tneU  for  miking  the  palcloti  Ii  no  tailor 
just  tVivli  from  the  colleges,  and  at  all.  A  few  join  ago  he  10IJ  ipongei 
launched  Upon  tbe  town,  to  their  la  the  ttntt,  ami  now  bo  rtJ»  In  hu  car- 
ruin— to  fraudulent  itodni  for  affect-  riaje.  Tha  Jew'a  pronU  an  SOD  hair- 
ing unnatural  oscillation*  of  alocks,  «»*»%  •"  "<">dd  P*r  w.ekj  that  i., 
ortho.einoiedcllberatc»chem«sWhlch  "P"*"1'  of  «0OO  a-j.ar. 
result  in  important  pnlilic  changes  The  aalury  of  a  puisne  judgo  of  lbe 
being  effected  for  the  private  emoln-  Conrt  of  Snaelon  In  Scotland !  A  pro- 
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endows  the  vender  with  the  absorbent 
qualities  of  the  marine  vegetable! 
And  mark  the  consequences  which 
may  befall  those  who  connive  at  such 
iniquity  by  their  custom !  We  still 
quote  from  the  same  pamphlet,  not  to 
deaf  ears  we  trust,  while  telliug  them 
of  the  calamity  which  such  conduct 
may  bring  home  to  their  own  hearths, 
as  it  has  done  already  to  that  of 
hundreds  who  worship  Cheapness  as 
a  god. 

u  Men  ought  to  know  the  condition  of 
those  by  who&e  labour  they  lire.  Had 
the  question  been  the  investment  of  a 
few  pounds  in  a  speculation,  these  gentle- 
men would  have  been  careful  enough 
about  good  security.  Ought  they  to  take 
no  security,  when  they  invest  their  money 
in  clothes,  that  they  arc  not  putting  on 
their  backs  accursed  garments,  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  devils,  reeking  with  the 
sighs  of  the  starving,  tainted  —  yes, 
tainted  indeed,  for  it  nok  comet  out  that 
diseases  numeric**  are  carried  huinc  in 
these  same  garments,  from  the  miserable 
abodes  where  they  are  made.  Evidence 
to  this  effect  was  given  in  1844;  but 
Mammon  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  it. 
These  wretched  creatures,  when  they 
have  pawned  their  own  clothes  and 
bedding,  will  use  as  a  substitute  the  very 
garments   they   are   making.      So   Lord 

's  coat  has  been  seen  covering  a 

group  of  children  blotched  with  small- 
pox.    The   Rev.  D suddenly  finds 

himself  unpresentable  from  a  cutaneous 
disease,  little  dreaming  that  the  shiver- 
ing dirty  being  who  made  his  coat,  has 
been  sitting  with  his  arms  in  the  sleeves 
for  warmth,  while  he  stitched  at  the  tails. 

The  charming  Miss  C is  swept  off  by 

typhus  or  scarlatina,  and  her  parents 
talk  about  '  God's  heavy  judgment  and 
visitation:*  had  they  tracked  the  girl's 
new  riding-habit  back  to  the  stifling  un- 
drained  hovel  where  it  served  as  a  blan- 
ket to  the  fever-stricken  slop-worker, 
they  would  have  seen  rAy  God  had 
visited  them,  seen  that  His  judgments 
are  true  judgments,  and  give  His  plain 
opinion  of  the  system  which  '  speaketh 
good  of  the  covetous  whom  God  ab- 
horrcth'— a  system,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle's  correspondent, 
'  unheard  of  and  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  couutry  —  a  scheme  so 
deeply  hid  for  the  introduction  and 
supply  of  under-paid  labour  in  the  mar- 
ket, that  it  is  iinpo^ible  for  the  working 
man  not  to  sink  and  be  degraded  by  it 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  wretched  ness 
and  infamy'— a  system  which  is  steadily 
and  gradually  increasing,  and  racking 


more  and  more  victims  oat  of  the  honour- 
able trade,  who  are  really  intelligent 
artizans,  living  in  comparative  comfort 
and  civilisation,  into  the  dishonourable  or 
sweating  trade,  in  which  the  slopworkert 
are  generally  almost  brutified  by  their 
incessant  toil,  wretched  pay,  miserable 
food,  and  filthy  homes." 

But  we  must  return  to  Alton  Locke, 
whom  we  left  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment and  overpowered  with  nausea 
on  his  first  admission  to  the  sight 
and  odours  of  a  stitching  Pandemo- 
nium. We  are  told,  and  we  belie vo 
it  to  be  true,  that  of  late  years  several 
of  the  first-rate  London  tradesmen  of 
the  West  End  have  effected  import- 
ant and  salutary  improvements  as 
regards  the  accommodation  of  their 
men,  and  that  the  men  themselves 
have  assumed  a  better  tone.  We 
must,  however,  accept  the  sketch  as 
given ;  and  of  a  truth  it  is  no  ways 
savour}-.  Some  of  Alton's  comrades 
are  distinct  Dungs — drunken,  lewd, 
profane  wretches;  but  there  is  at 
least  one  Flint  among  them,  a  certain 
John  Crossthwaite,  who,  beneath  a 
stolid  manner  and  within  a  stunted 
body,  conceals  a  noble  heart,  beating 
strongly  with  the  fiercest  Chartist 
sentiments;  and  beside  this  diminu- 
tive Hercules,  Alton  crooks  his  thigh. 
Crossthwaite,  like  all  little  chaps,  has 
a  good  conceit  of  himself,  and  an 
intense  contempt  for  thews  and  sinews, 
stature,  chest,  and  the  like  points, 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
statuary.  On  one  occasion,  when 
incensed,  as  tailors  are  apt  to  be,  by 
the  sight  of  a  big  bulky  Life-guards- 
man, who  could  easily  have  crammed 
him  into  his  boot,  Alton's  new  friend 
thus  develops  bis  ideas : — 

*  *  Big  enough  to  make  fighters  I*  said 
he,  half  to  himself;  '  or  strong  enough, 
perhaps  !— or  clever  enough  l—and  yet 
Alexander  was  a  little  man,  and  the 
Petit  Caporal,  and  Nelson,  and  Carter, 
too;  and  so  was  Saul  of  Tanas,  and 
weakly  he  was  into  the  bargain.  iEsop 
was  a  dwarf,  and  so  was  Atttla;  Shak- 
speare  was  lame;  Alfred  a  ricketty  weak- 
ling; Byron  club-footed;  — so  much  for 
body  versus  spirit— brute  force  verms 
genius— genius !"' 

We  had  no  previous  idea  that  the 
fames  generated  by  cabbage  produced 
an  effect  so  nearly  resembling  that 
which  is  consequent  on  the  inhalation 
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of  chloroform.  Gross  th  waite,  however, 
is  a  learned  man  in  his  way,  and  can 
quote  Ariosto  when  he  pleases — in- 
deed, most  of  the  workmen  who  figure 
in  these  volumes  seem  to  be  adepts 
in  foreign  tongues  and  literature. 
From  Crossthwaite,  Alton  Locke  de- 
rives his  first  lesson  as  regards  the 
rights  of  man,  and  becomes  conscious, 
as  he  tells  ns,  that  "  society  had  not 
given  him  his  rights."  From  another 
character,  Sandy  Mackaye,  a  queer 
old  Scotsman,  who  keeps  a  book-sl  a 1 1 
he  receives  bis  first  introduction  to 
actual  literature.  Sandy  is  a  good 
sketch— perhaps  the  best  in  the  book. 
He  is  a  Radical  of  course,  and,  like 
the  Glasgow  shoemaker,  whom  the 
late  Dr  Chalmers  once  visited,  1  a 
wee  bit  in  the  deistical  line;"  bat  he 
has  a  fine  heart,  warm  sympathies, 
and,  withal,  some  shrewdness  uud 
common  sense,  which  latter  quality 
very  few  indeed  of  the  other  charac- 
ters exhibit.  We  are  left  in  some 
obscurity  as  to  Sandy's  early  career, 
but  from  occasional  hints  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  he  must  have  been 
honoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Messrs 
Muir  and  Palmer,  and  not  improbably 
got  into  Borne  scrape  about  pikehea 
which  rendered  it  convenient  for  him 
to  remove  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  On 
one  occasion  he  seems  to  have  averred 
that  be  was  even  older,  alluding  to 
a  conversation  be  bad  with  "B 
Bums  Jincc.  sitting  op  a'  canty  at 
Tibbie  Shieis'  in  Meggot  Vale."  This 
is  a  monstrous  libel  against  our  ex- 
cellent friend  Tibbie,  at  whose  well- 
known  hostelry  of  the  Lochs  it  was 
our  good  fortune,  as  usual,  to  pass  a 
pleasant  week  no  later  than  the  by- 
gone spring  ;  the  necessary  inference 
being  that  she  has  pursued  her  present 
vocation  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century!  The  author  might  have  stat- 
ed, with  equal  propriety,  that  he  hud 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  Ben 
Jonson,  in  a  drawing- room  of  Douglas's 
hotel!  But  Sandy's  age  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  the  story.  He  may  have  been 
out  in  the  Forty-five  for  anything  we 
care.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  he 
takes  a  particular  fancy  to  the  yoi  ■ 
tailor ;  lends  him  books ;  puts  bin  in 
the  way  of  learning  Latin,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  in  three  months;  and, 
finally,  receives  liim   under  his  0 
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roof  when  he  is  ejected  from  that  of 
his  mother  on  account  of  his  having 
proclaimed  himself,  in  her  presence, 
a  rank  and  open  unbeliever. 

Alton  stitches  on  till  he  is  nearly 
twenty,  educating  himself  at  spare 
hours  as  well  as  he  can,  by  the  aid  of 
Sandy  Mackaye,  until  he  acquires  a 
certain  reputation  among  his  com- 
rades as  an  uncommonly  clever  fellow. 
The  old  bookilealer  having  some  niya- 
terions  acquaintanceship  with  Alton's 
uncle,  informs  that  gentleman  of  the 
prodigy  to  whom  he  is  related, 
whereupon  there  is  an  interview, 
and  the  nephew  is  presented  with  five 
shillings.  Cousin  George  now  comes, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  tapis,  tall, 
clean-limbed,  and  apparently  good- 
humoured,  but,  as  is  shown  in  the 
sequel,  selfish  and  a  tuft-hunter.  His 
maxim  is  to  mako  himself  agreeable 
to  everybody,  because  he  finds  it 
pay  ;  and  he  gives  Alton  a  sample  of 
his  affability,  by  proposing  a  visit  to 
tho  Dulwich  Gallery.  At  this  point 
(he  story  becomes  deliciously  absurd- 
Young  Suip,  to  whom  pictures  were 
a  novelty,  instantly  fastens  npoa 
Guide's  St  Sebastian,  of  which  bo  is 
taking  mental  measure,  when  he  is 
accosted  by  a  yonug  lady.  Although 
we  have  little  space  to  devote  to  ex- 
tracts, we  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
the  gratification  of  transcribing  a 
passage  which  beats  old  Leigh  Hunt's 
account  of  the  interviews  between 
IppolitodeBuondelraontcandDianora, 
d'Amcrigo  hollow.  This  artist,  in- 
deed, has  evidently  dipped  his  pencil 
in  the  warmest  colours  of  the  Cock- 
ney School. 


'Yon  i 


deeply: 


"  I  looked  round,  yet  not  at  the 
epeaker.  My  eyes,  before  they  could 
meet  hers,  were  caught  by  un  ap|>aritioa 
the  moat  beautiful  1  had  eier  yet  beheld. 
And  what — what— have  I  seen  equal  to 
her  nines  t  Strange  that  1  should  love  to 
talk  of  her.  Strange  that  I  fret  at 
myself  now  because  1  cannot  set  down 
upon  paper,  line  by  line,  and  hue  by 
hue,  that  wonderful  lovebnesa  of  which— 
But  no  matter.  Had  1  but  such  in 
imagination  as  Petrarch,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, had  I  his  deliberate,  cold,  wlf- 
consciousnofs,   what  volumes  of   similei 
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and  conceits  I  might  pour  ont,  connect- 
ing that  peerless  face  and  figure  with  all 
lovely  things  which  heaven  and  earth 
contain.  As  it  is,  because  I  cannot  say 
all,  I  will  say  nothing,  but  repeat  to  the 
end,  again  and  again.  Beautiful,  beauti- 
ful, beautiful,  beyond  all  statue,  picture, 
or  poet's  dream.  Seventeen — slight,  but 
rounded,  a  masque  and  features  delicate 
and  regular,  as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel  of 
Praxiteles.  I  must  try  to  describe,  after 
all,  you  see — a  skin  of  alabaster,  (privet- 
flowers,  Horace  and  Ariosto  would  have 
said,  more  true  to  nature,)  stained  with 
the  faintest  flush  ;  auburn  hair,  with  that 
peculiar  crisped  wave  seen  in  the  old 
Italian  pictures',  aud  the  warm,  dark, 
hazel  eyes  which  eo  often  accompany  it ; 
lips  like  a  thread  of  vermillion,  somewhat 
too  thin,  perhaps— but  I  thought  little 
of  that  then  ;  with  such  perfect  finish 
and  grace  in  every  line  and  hue  of  her 
features  and  her  dress,  down,  to  the  little 
Jingers  and  nails,  which  showed  through  (heir 
thin  glove*,  that  she  seemed  to  my  fancy 
fresh  from  the  innermost  chamber  of 
some  enchanted  palace,  '  where  no  air  of 
heaven  could  visit  her  cheek  too  roughly.' 
I  dropped  my  eyes  quite  dazzled.  The 
question  was  repeated  by  a  lady  who 
stood  with  her,  whose  face  I  remarked 
then — as  1  did  to  the  last,  alas!  —  too 
little,  dazzled  at  the  first  by  outward 
beauty,  perhaps  because  so  utterly  un- 
accustomed to  it. 

"  *  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  picture.' 
I  said  timidly.  '  May  I  ask  what  is  the 
subject  of  it  *' 

"'Oh!  don't  you  know  I'  said  the 
young  be.iuty,  with  a  smile  that  thrilled 
through  me.    '  It  is  St  Sebastian.' 

" '  I — I  am  very  much  ashamed,'  I 
answered,  colouring  up ;  '  but  I  do  not 
knew  who  St  Sebastian  was.  Was  he  a 
Popish  saint  1 ' 

'*  A  tall,  stately  old  man,  who  stood 
with  the  two  ladies,  laughed  kindly. 
*  No,  not  till  they  made  him  one  against 
his  will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
putting  him  into  the  mill  which  griuds 
old  folks  young  again,  converted  him 
from  a  grizzled  old  Roman  tribune  into 
the  young  Apollo  of  Popery.' 

"  *  You  will  puzzle  your  hearer,  my 
dear  ancle,'  said  the  t>ame  deep-toned 
woman's  voice  which  had  first  spoken 
to  me.  '  As  you  volunteered  the  Saint's 
name,  Lillian,  you  shall  also  tell  his 
history.' 

"  Simply  and  shortly,  with  just  feeling 
enough  to  send  through  me  a  fresh  thrill 
of  delighted  interest,  without  trenching 
the  least  on  the  most  stately  reserve,  she 
told  me  the  well-known  history  of  the 
Saint's  martyrdom. 


"  If  I  seem  minute  in  my  description, 
let  those  who  read  my  story  remember 
that  such  courteous  dignity,  however 
natural,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  it  is  to 
them,  was  to  me  an  utterly  new  excel- 
lence in  human  nature.  All  my  mother's 
Spartan  nobleness  of  manner  seemed 
unexpectedly  combined  with  all  my  little 
sister's  careless  case. 

u  '  What  a  beautiful  poem  the  story 
would  make!'  said  I,  as  soon  as  1 
recovered  my  thoughts. 

"  '  Well  spoken,  young  man,'  answered 
the  old  gentleman.  '  Let  us  hope  that 
your  seeing  a  subject  for  a  good  poem 
will  be  the  first  step  towards  your  writing 


one. 


»»» 


Were  we  to  extend  points  of  ad- 
miration over  a  couple  of  columns, 
we  could  not  adequately  express  our 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  above 
passage.  How  natural — how  simple ! 
The  entranced  Snip  gaping  at  the 
Guido — the  ladies  accosting  him,  as 
ladies  invariably  do  when  they  encoun- 
ter a  casual  tailor  in  such  places — the 
passionate  warmth  of  the  description — 
the  ecclesiastical  lore  of  Lillian — and 
the  fine  instinct  of  the  old  gentleman, 
(a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  by  the 
way,)  which  warns  him  at  once  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  sucking 
poet, — all  these  things  combined  take 
away  our  breath,  and  take,  moreover, 
our  imagination  utterly  by  storm! 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  hereafter 
Greenwich  Park  should  be  utterly 
deserted  on  a  holiday,  and  Dulwich 
Gallery  become  the  favourite  resort 
of  apprentices,  each  expecting,  on 
the  authority  of  Alton  Locke,  to  meet 
with  some  wealthy  and  high-bornr 
but  most  free-and-easy  Lindamira  1 

But  the  best  of  it  is  to  come.  They 
have  yet  more  conversation:  the 
strangers  manifest  a  deep  interest  in* 
the  personal  history  of  our  hero*. 
"  While  I  revelled  in  the  delight  of 
stolen  glances  at  my  new-found 
Venus  YictriXi  who  was  as  forward  a* 
any  of  them  in  her  questions  and  her 
interest.  Perhaps  she  enjoyed — at 
least  she  could  not  help  seeing — the 
admiration  for  herself,  which  I  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  IPO  thrums  and 
trimmings!  it  is  but  too  plain — Ve- 
nus Victrix,  with  the  peculiar  crisped' 
auburn  hair,  and  the  skin  of  privet- 
flowers,  has  all  but  lost  her  heart  to 
the  juvenile  bandy-legged  tailor  1 

Two    can    play   at    that  game. 
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Cousin  George  in  the  mean  time,  Crossthwaitethe  Flint  counsels  resist- 
though  taking  do  part  in  the  conver-  anca  and  a  general  strike  ;  but  tlio 
Biltion — a  circumstance  which  strikes  faint- hearted  Dungs  fly  from  him, 
ns  as  rather  odd — has  likewise  fallen  and  he  finds  no  supporter  save 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  apparition,  Alton.  The  twoL*esolvc,co»tey«i'cou(e, 
and,  after  her  departure,  drives  Alton  to  hold  out,  and  Crosstk  wait  a  takes 
"mad  with  jealousy  and  indignation,''  his  friend  that  night  to  a  Chartist 
by  talking  about  the  lady  rather  meeting,  where  he  is  sworn  to  all  the 
rapturously,  as  a  young  snob  of  his  points. 

kidney  is  pretty  certain  to  do  nnder  Never  more  did  Alton  bury  necdls 
circumstances  such  as  are  described,  in  the  hem  of  a  garment.  Nobody 
The  kinsmen  part,  and  Alton  returns  would  give  employment  to  the  two- 
to  the  garret  full  of  (he  thoughts  of  protesters;  so  John  Croasthwaite, 
Lillian.  She  becomes  his  muse,  nnd  being  a  man  of  a  practical  tendency, 
with  the  aid  of  a  stray  volume  of  and  not  bad  at  statistics,  determined 
Tennyson,  he  sets  himself  sedulously  to  tnrn  an  bonest  penny  by  writing 
to  the  task  of  elaborating  poetry,  for  a  Chartist  newspaper,  and  would 
Sandy  Mackayc,  his  censor,  betrays  have  persuaded  Alton  to  do  the  same, 
nn  great  admiration  for  his  earlier  had  nut  Band}  Miieknyo  interposed, 
efforts,  which  indeed  are  rather  rnilk-  and  very  properly  represented  that 
and-water,  and  recommends  him  to  his  young  friend  was  too  jnvenile  to 
become  a  poet  for  the  people,  point-  become  I  martyr.  So  it  was  fixed  at 
ing  ont  to  him,  in  various  scenes  of  a  general  council  that  Alton  should 
wretchedness  which  they  visit,  the  prepare  his  bundle,  including  his  pre- 
tme  elements  of  the  sublime.  The  eiotis  manuscripts,  and  start  on  foot 
graphic  power  and  real  pathos  of  for  Cambridge,  where  his  cousin  was, 
those  scenes  afford  a  marvellous  con-  to  see  whether  he  could  not  procure 
trost  to  the  rubbish  winch  is  profnselv  help  to  have  his  volume  launched  into 
interspersed  throngh  the  volumes,  the  world.  Wo  must  pass  over  his 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thnt  an  journey  to  Cambridge,  interesting  as 
author,  who  can  write  so  naturally  it  is,  to  arrive  at  his  cousin's  rooms, 
and  well,  should  alio*- himself  to  mar  There  he  finds  George  with  half-n- 
bis  narrative  and  destroy  its  interest,  dozen  of  his  companions  all  equipped 
by  the  introduction  not  only  ofabsnr-  for  a  rowing  niatcb,  and  just  about  to 
dities  in  point  of  Incident,  but  of  start.  George  behaves  like  a  trump, 
whole  chapters  of  mystical  jargon,  orders  him  luncheon,  and  then  departs 
inculcating  doctrines  which,  wo  are  for  the  river,  whither  Alton  follows, 
quite  sure,  are  not  distinctly  compre-  with  the  intention  of  seeing  the  fun. 
bended  even  by  himself.  He  has  His  behaviour  U  a  libel  on  (he  Cock- 
got  much  to  learn,  if  not  to  unlearn,  neys.  He  sees  Lillian  on  the  oppo- 
before  he  can  do  fall  justice  to  his  site  side  of  the  river,  and  makes  art 
natural  powers.  So  long  as  he  ad-  ass  of  himself;  then  he  bursts  into 
diets  himself,  both  in  thought  and  ecstasies  at  the  sight  of  the  boats, 
language,  to  the  use  of  general  terms,  feeling  "  my  soul  Btirred  up  to  a  sort 
he  must  fail  in  producing  that  effect  of  sweet  madness,  not  merely  by  tha 
which  ho  otherwise  might  easily  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  mob  around 
achieve.  mo,  bot  by  the  loud,  fierce  pulse  of 
Alton  then,  though  still  a  tailor,  the  rowloclcs ;  the  swift  whispering 
becomes  a  poet ;  and,  after  two  years  rush  of  the  long,  snake-likeeight  oars; 
and  a  half  incubation,  produces  a  the  swiri  and  gurgle  of  the  water  on 
manuscript  volume,  enough  to  fill  a  their  wnke  ;  the  grim,  breathless 
small  octavo,  under  the  somewhat  silence  of  the  straining  rowers.  My 
spoliative  and  suspicious  title  of  blood  boiled  over,  and  fierce  tears 
Songs  of  the  Highway*.  Still  no  talk  swelled  into  mv  eves  ;  for  I,  too,  was. 
of  publishing.  Then  comes  a  move-  a  man  anil  an  F.nglishmau."  The 
ment  among  the  tailors,  caused  by  author  should  have  added-and  a 
Alton's  master  determining  to  follow  tailor  to  boot.  So  Alton,  like  an 
the  example  of  others,  and  redoco  idiot,  begins  to  roar  and  shout,  nnd 
wages.  A  private  meeting  of  the  is  ridden  over  by  a  young  sprig  of 
operatives    is  held,   at  which  John  nobility,  in  whose  way  he  insists  ob 


standing ;  and  U  soused  in  the  river ;     se 

and  insults  another  young  nobleman,     B 

Lord  Lynedale,  of  whom  mora  anon,  u> 

who  picks  him  up,  and  out  of  good  _  . 

nature  offers  him  half-a-crown :  all     y>  hli  p  usual,  — «1  fcfead  a,  nib- 


his  poeokt,  and  a. 
list,   provided  a*  ■ 


which  shows,  or  Is  Intended  to  show, 
that  onr  friend  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  aristocracy  of  nature.  Well- 
to  cat  a  long  story  short— be  returns 
to  his  cousin's  rooms,  is  kindly  re- 
ceived, introduced  to  a  supper  party 
of  Cantabs,  and  afterwards  to  Lord 
Lynedale,  for  whom  be  corrects  cer- 
tain proofs,  and  receives  a  sovereign  music  leading  these  tWagu,  W* 
Inretnrn.  The  said  Lord  Lynedale  faegtuU  iii|iniiiiiil  Ihiidaup  Ml  fat  J 
isecgaged  to  a  lady,  the  same  with  of  Pe  bio  to  get  the  taflar  wa*  af 
"  tbe  deeper  voice  than  most'' — not  his  hi        — 

Lillian— who   accosted    him    in    the  "  Hsrtesaw  i    my  te*a  wOt  as*  aW  tela* 

Dulwicb  Gallery.   She  is  the  niece  of  „           pi": 

aDean  Winnstay,  Lillian  being  tbe  «•.*»*•  assess  |saa«BBaawa»aBBns" 

daughter.  They  meet.  She  recognises  Who  knows  what  esrect  ttm  flajh* 

him,  and  he  favours  ns  with  a  sketch  series  of   an    iaslnnator  Hha>  Asnm 

of  Miss  Eleanor  Staunton.       "She  T  mi    mi|ilil  lis 1 1  lisil  miailhsllnsj 

was  beautiful,  but  with  the  face  and  Katherina? 

figure  rather  of  a  Juno  than  a  Venus  The  list,  however,  Is  sot  yea  ataaw 

—-dark,  imperious,  restless— the  lips  up — so  Alton  returns  to  Irsirtaa  astl 

almost  too  firmly  set,  the  brow  slmost  is  entered  upon  the  staff  of  that  rrWa*> 

too  massive  and  projecting— a  queen,  Warwkoop,  a  Chartist  joaraaL,  ooav 

rather  to  be  feared  than  loved— but  a  ducted  by  one  air  O'Frynat,  a  rsaVoat 

queen  still,  as  truly  royal  as  the  man  Hibernian  and  rapubUoaa.    The  #a> 

into  whose  face  she  was  looking  np  gagement  is  not  ssllafanlnrj      The 

with  eager  admiration  and  delight,  as  editor  has  a  playful  habit  of  aorta*, 

he  pointed  out  to  her  eloquently  the  ting  the  articles  of  his  ceatri**koea,  , 

several    beauties  of  the  landscape."  aadsomi   imea  of  patting  in  adUstsaaal 

So  Alton  Is  introdnced  to  the  Deau,  pepper,  n>  aa  *-  -*-—  "■ —  •-  ■■ 


and  Anally  asked  down  to  the  deanery,  own  peculiar  tastes   and.  sarcasm) 

The  result,   of  course,  is,  that  be  and  Alton  Locke  finds  that  5  mm 

becomes,  if  possible,  ton  times  more  rather  agt  ilnat  his  oonacienoa  h»  UW 

deeply  in  love  than  before  with  Venus  the  Church  of  England  aaal  the  Dan* 

Victrix,  who  Is  naughty  enough  to  veraitiee  by  inventing  falsehoods  key 

flirt  with  Snip,  and  to  astonish  him  the  score,  as  he  is  earnestly  **>**bm 

by  singing  certain  of  his  songs.    As  to  do  by  his  ojieomprorahang  etdat 

a  matter  of  course,  he  immediately  There  Is  nothing  like  a  peep  baahaf 

conjures  up  an  imaginary  Eden,  with  the  scenes.    Alton  begins  to  sssesot 

an  arbour  of  cucumber  vine,  in  which  that  he  may  have  been  inlsliiiT  issssi 

he,  Alton,  and  she,   Lillian,  are   to  ing -matters  of  political  faith,  aad that 

figure  aa  Adam  and  Eve — we  trust  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  mantosasl 

in  such  becoming  costume  as  his  pre-  himself  a  patriot,  and  yet  be  a  osa- 

vious  pursuits  must  hsve  given  him  sum  mate  blackguard.    m "    ° 

the  taste  to  devise.     Miss  Staunton,  gions  tenets,  also,  he  Lm 

however,  does  not  appear  to  relish  a  discourse  which  he  happens 

the  liaison,   and  rather  throws  cold  from  a  peripatetic  idiot  of  the  _ 

water  upon  it,  which  damper  Locke  sonian  school  having  put  new* 

seems  to  attribute  to  jealousy  I  though  into  his  bead,  and  he  is  eep 

it  afterwards  turns  out  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  dogma  that  " 

dictated  by  a  higher  feeling;  namely,  only  a  lower  form  of  goo" 

her  conviction  that  Lillian  was  too  next  breaks  with  O'Flynn,     __ 

shallow -hearted  to  be  a  fit  object  for  his  cousin  George,  now   >■>  c „ 

affections  of  the  inspired  tailor  I!  though  certainly  oi  iter  tat 

old  Dean  meanwhile,  quite  uncon-  duties  of  his  pro 
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quarrel  ensues  on  the  subject  of  still  more  grievous  offence.  Accord- 
Lillian,  whom  George  is  determined  Ingly,  Alton  began  io  suffer  for  his 
to  win.  Poetical  justice  demands  sins.  His  old  etnplover.  O'Flynn,  was 
that  both  whelps  should  be  soused  in  down  upon  liim  in  the  columns  of  the 
the  kennel.  Alton  gets  a  new  en-  Wanu-hoop,  tomahawking  him  Tor  his 
gagement  from  "  the  editor  of  a  popu-  Terse*,  ridiculing  his  pretensions, 
lar  journal  of  the  Howitt  and  Eliza  exposing  his  private  history,  and 
Cook  school;"  and  at  last  brings  out  denouncing  him  as  no  better  than  a 
his  poems,  which,  though  considerably  renegade.  Then,  somebody  sent  him 
castrated,  have  the  good  fortune  to  a  pair  of  i>IiMi  breeches,  in  evident 
take  with  the  public.  Then  ha  is  token  of  his  flunkyism — a  donble- 
asked  to  be  at  the  Dean's  town  resi-  edged  and  cruel  insult  which  nesrly 
deuce,  to  meet  with  divers  "leaders  drove  him  distracted.  Old  Sandy 
of  scientific  discovery  ia  this  won-  Mackaye,  over  his  pipe  and  tumbler  of 
drousage;  and  more  than  one  poet,  toddy,  descanted  upon  the  degeneracy 
too,  over  whose  works  I  had  gloated,  of  the  age,  and  John  Crossthwaite 
whom  I  bad  worshipped  in  secret."  told  him  in  so  many  words  that  he 
In  short,  he  felt  that  "  he  was  taking  hud  disappointed  his  expectations 
his  place  there  among  the  holy  guild  most  miserably.  Under  these  cir- 
of  authors."  Nor  are  these  all  his  en  instances,  Alton  felt  that  ihere  was 
triumphs.  Lillian  smiles  npoii  him;  nothing  for  him  but  to  redeem  his 
and  Lady  Ellerton,  formerly  Miss  character  as  a  Chartist  by  some  daring 
Staunton,  who  has  since  been  wedded  step,  even  though  it  brought  him 
to  Lord  Lynedale,  and  raised  to  a  within  the  iron  grasp  of  the  law.  An 
higher  title  in  the  peerage,  introduces  opportunity  soon  presented  itself, 
himtothe — -ambassador, evidently  There  waa  distress  among  the  agri- 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  instantly  cultural  labourers  in  several  districts; 
invites  him  to  Germany  1  "1  am  a  monster  meeting  was  to  he  held; 
anxious,"  quoth  the  ambassador,  "  to  and  the  club  to  which  Alton  belonged 
encourage  a  holy  spiritual  frat-i  nisa-  determined  to  send  down  a  delegate 
tion  between  the  two  great  branches  to  represent  them.  Alton  instantly 
of  the  Teutonic  stock,  by  welcoming  proffered  himself  for  the  somewhat 
all  brave  young  English  spirits  to  perilous  post:  and  the  warmth  of  his 
their  ancient  fatherland.  Perhaps,  protestations  and  entreaties  overcame 
hereafter,  your  kind  friends  here  will  the  suspicions,  and  removed  the 
be  able  to  lend  you  to  me"!  I  So  the  jenlousy,  of  his  comrades.  Even 
brave  young  English  spirit  goes  borne  O'Flynn  pronounced  him  to  bo  "  ft 
that  night  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  ex-  broth  of  a  boy."  In  the  midst  of  the 
citement.  In  the  morning  comes  meeting,  bow  ■ever,  he  was  startled  by  a 
reaction.  Alton,  on  going  to  leave  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  his 
his  card  for  the  Dean,  finds  the  house  cousin  George,  who,  it  afterwards 
shut  up,  and  is  informed  that  the  v.'.ijng  appears,  had  come  thither  as  a  spy, 
Earl  of  Ellerton  has  been  killed  by  a  armed  with  a  bowie-knife  and  rc- 
fail   from    his   horse,  and  that   the  volver! 

whole  family  are  gone  to  the  country.  As   a   delegate,    therefore,    Alton 

"That  day  was  the  first  of  June  goesdewa  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 

1845.    On  the  10th  of  April  1848,  I  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Deanery, 

saw  Lillian  Winnstay again.     Darel  where  he  had   once  been  hospitably 

write  my  history  between  these  two  entertained;  lis  tens  to  several  speeches 

points  of  time?"    By  all  means:  and,  on  the  low  rate  of  wages,  which  ho 

if  you  please,  get  on  a  little  faster.  justly  considers  to  be  rather  pnrpose- 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  less  and  Incoherent  ;  strives  to  incul- 

that  Messrs  Crossthwaite  and  Mac-  cate  the  principles  of  the  Charter, 

kaye  could  not  be  remarkably  well  which  the  agriculturists  won't  listen 

pleased    at  witnessing   their  friend's  to;  and  finally,  by  a  flaming  harangue 

intromissions  with    the   aristocracy,  on  the  rights  of  man,  sends  them  off 

The  docking  of  the  poems  hat!  been  in  a  body  to  a  neighbouring  hall  to 

the  first  sympton  of  retrogression  from  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy.    Of  course 

the  Chartist  camp ;  the  acceptance  of  he  is  actuated  by  none  but  the  most 

invitations  to  exclusive  aoireea  was  a  praiseworthy  and  philanthropic  mo- 
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tives.  The  mob  do  their  work  as 
usual,  and  proceed  to  arson  and  pil- 
lage; Mr  Locke,  who  has  accom- 
panied them,  all  the  while  preaching 
respect  to  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
A  handful  of  yeomanry  approach ;  the 
mob  begins  to  scamper ;  and  the  mis- 
understood patriot  and  poet  is  cut 
down  in  the  act  of  rescuing  a  desk 
from  the  clutches  of  an  agricultural 
Turpin.  lie  is  tried,  of  course,  for  the 
offence ;  John  Crossthwaite  and 
Mackayo  are  brought  to  speak  to 
character,  but  they  break  down  under 
the  cross-examination.  An  extem- 
pore witness,  however,  gives  evidence 
in  his  favour,  which  suffices  to  clear 
him  of  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
charge.  He  intends  to  make  a  mag- 
nificent speech  in  his  defence,  and  has 
actually  got  through  three  sentences, 
44  looking  fixedly  and  proudly  at  the 
reverend  face  opposite,1'  when  a  slight 
deviation  of  the  eye  reveals  to  him 
the  form  of  Lillian ! 

"  There  she  was !  There  she  had  been 
the  whole  time — right  opposite  to  me, 
close  to  the  judge — cold,  bright,  curious 
— smiling!  And,  as  oar  eyes  met,  she 
turned  away,  and  whispered  gaily  some- 
thing to  a  young  man  beside  her. 

*  Krery  drop  of  blood  in  my  body 
rushed  into  my  forehead ;  the  court,  the 
windows,  and  the  faces,  whirled  round 
and  round,  and  I  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor  of  the  dock." 

Alas  for  poor  Snip!  They  gave 
him  three  years. 

Three  years  passed  in  prison  afford 
ample  time  for  reflection,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  amendment.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  to  say  that  Mr 
Alton  Locke  by  no  means  turned 
them  to  profit.  He  had  many  long 
interviews  with  the  chaplain,  who 
attempted  to  reclaim  him  to  Christi- 
anity ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  did  not  set  about 
it  in  the  right  way,  as  he  advanced 
only  o1d-fa«hioned  arguments  against 
infidelity,  whereas  the  inspired  tailor 
4-  was  fighting  for  Strauss,  Ilcnnell, 
and  Emerson."  So  the  chaplain  gavo 
him  up  at  last,  and  he  turned  for 
recreation  and  solace  to  the  works  of 
M.M.  Prudhon  and  Louis  Blanc, 
which  he  got  somehow  smuggled  into 
his  cell.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
experienced  great  tribulation  by  the 
sight  of  a   handsome   new  church 


rising  not  far  from  his  window,  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  person  whom 
he  took  to  be  the  incumbent,  and  who 
bore  a  marvellous  likeness  to  his 
cousin  George.  Sometimes  this  per- 
sonage was  accompanied  by  a  lady, 
who  might  possibly  be  Lillian — for 
the  mooncalf,  notwithstanding  the 
court-scene,  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  a  sentenced  felon,  still 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  be  was 
beloved,  and  to  have  expected  a  visit 
to  bis  cell—and  the  bare  idea  was  dis- 
traction. And  it  turns  out  that  he  was 
right.  Geoge  Locke,  the  incumbent, 
was  about  to  be  married — a  fact  which 
he  learned  immediately  before  his  own 
release,  coinciding  in  point  of  timo 
with  the  French  Revolution  of  184$. 
Back  to  London  goes  Alton,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  instantaneously 
consorts  with  Cuffey.  Then  come 
the  preparations  for  the  memorable 
demonstration  of  10th  April,  the  pro- 
vision of  arms,  and  the  wild  schemes 
for  resorting  to  physical  force.  Thai 
a  large,  ramified,  and  by  no  means 
contemptible  conspiracy  then  existed, 
no  man  can  doubt ;  and  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  social 
suffering  was  as  much  the  cause  of  the 
projected  outbreak  as  abstract  politi- 
cal doctrines,  however  pernicious,  or 
even  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary 
example  extended  and  propagated 
from  the  Continent.  Alton  had  by 
this  time  worked  himself  np  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  was  ready  to  mount  a 
barricade,  and  so  was  his  companion 
and  coadjutor,  the  valorous  John 
Crossthwaite.  But  old  Sandy  Mac- 
kaye,  who  had  some  acquaintanceship 
with  pikes  in  bis  youth,  and  expe- 
rience of  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of 
the  popular  pluck,  especially  under 
the  guidance  of  such  leaders  as  the 
imbecile  and  misguided  fools  who 
made  themselves  most  prominent  ia 
the  Convention,  astonished  his  friends 
by  denouncing  the  whole  concern  a» 
not  only  silly  but  sinful,  and  prophe- 
sying, almost  with  his  dying  breath  as 
it  proved,  its  complete  and  shameful 
failure.  Very  beautifully,  indeed, 
and  v6ry  naturally  drawn,  is  the  death- 
bed scene  of  the  old  reformer;  the 
spirit,  ere  quitting  for  ever  the  tene- 
ment of  clay,  wanderimg  back  and 
recurring  to  the  loved  scenes  of  child- 
hood and  of  youth— the  bonny  ~ 
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and  green  hillsides,  and  clear  waters 
of  his  native  land. 

Old  Sandy  dies,  and  Alton  watches 
by  bis  corpse.  till  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  tlie 
liberties  or  England  were  to  bo  de- 
cided, and  a  general  master  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Charter  held  on  Ken- 
sington Ci  .  .  ■■■  Going  forth,  he 
encounters  at  the  door  a  lady  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  who  had  come  to 
visit  Mack  aye,  and  who  should  this 
prove  to  be  but  the  widowed  Countess 
of  Ellertoii !  it  now  comes  out  that 
Alton  had  been  altogether  mistaken 
in  her  character :  instead  of  being  a 
proud  imperious  aristocrat,  she  proves 
to  be  a  lowly,  devoted,  and  self-sawi- 
ticiug  friend*  of  the  poor,  who  has  sur- 
rendered her  whole  means  Tor  the 
relief  of  unfortunate  needle -women, 
and  even  lived  and  worked  among  them, 
in  older  personally  to  experience  the 
'hardships  of  their  condition.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  to  provoke  a  sneer ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  that  sacrifice  which  women 
in  all  ages  lute  been  content  to  make, 
either  at  the  call  of  love,  the  claim  of 
duty,  or  the  demand  of  religion  ;  and 
the  noble  and  unswerving  heroism 
which  they  have  exhibited  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  task.  To 
tend  the  flick  and  (lying  even  in  pnblic 
hospitals — to  brave  the  pestilence  and 
the  plague — to  visit  prisons — utterly 
to  abjure  the  world,  and  to  give  up 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  their  Divine 
Master— all  these  things  have  been 
done  by  women,  and  done  so  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  multitude;  for  good  deeds 
are  like  the  sweetest  flowers,  they 
blossom  in  the  most  secret  places. 
But  our  author  goes  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther, and,  as  usual,  plunges  into  the 
ludicrous.  Lady  Ellertou  has,  from 
the  first,  recognised  Alton  Locke  us 
an  inspired  being ;  she  has  kept  her 
eye  upon  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
hi;  career  i  has  paid  his  debts  through 
old  Mackaye,  with  whom  she  seems 
to  havo  beeu  iu  constaut  correspon- 
dence; has  supplied  the  means  for  his 
defence  at  his  trial;  and  has  now 
come  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  head- 
long career  of  the  outrageous  and 
revolutionary  tailor!  We  must  in- 
dulge onraelvcs  with  one  more  os  tract, 
and  it  shall  be  the  last. 
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"'  Oh  !'  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  passion' 
aio  earnestness,  which  I  had  never  heard 
from  her  before,  '  stop — for  God's  sake, 
stop  1  you  know  not  what  you  are  Baying 
—what  you  are  doing.     Oh  !  that  I  hid 


i  befon 


I    had  li 


time  to  speak  to  poor  Msekaje  I  Oh  ! 
vail,  wait — there  is  a  deliverance  for  you; 
but  never  ia  this  path — never  I  And  just 
white  I,  aad  nobler  far  than  I,  aro  long- 
ing and  struggling  to  Hud  the  means  of 
telling  you  your  deliverance,  you,  in  the 
madness  of  your  baste,  are  making  it 
impossible  !' 

"  Tliero  was  n  wild  sincerity  In  her 
words— an  almost  imploring  tenderness 

"  'So  young  |*  she  said;  'so  young  to 
be  lost  thus  1* 

"  I  was  intensely  moved.  I  felt — I 
kuew  that  she  had  a  message  for  me.  I 
felt  that  hers  was  the  only  intellect  in  the 
world  to  which  I  would  hare  submitted 
mine  ;  and,  far  one  moment,  all  the  angel 
and  aid  the  devil  in  me  wrestled  for  Ibe 
mastery.    If  1  could  but  have  trusted  her 

one    moment No  I    all    the 

pride,  the  suspicion,  the  prejudice  of 
years,  rolled  back  upon  me.  '  An  aristo- 
crat t  and  she,  too,  the  one  who  has  kept 
me  from  Lillian  1 '  Aad  in  my  bitterness, 
not  daring  to  apeak  the  real  thought 
within  me,  I  answered   with  a  flippant 

" '  Yes,  Madam  1  like  Cordelia,  so 
young,  yet  so  untender!— Thanks  to  the 
mercies  of  the  upper  classes  '.' 

"  Did  she  turn  away  iu  indignation  ( 
No,  by  heaven  !— there  was  nothing  upon 
Iiit  (ice  but  the  intensest  yearning  pity. 
If  she  had  spokeu  agaiu,  she  would  have 
conquered;  but  before  those  perfect  lips 
could  open,  the  thought  of  though tx 
Hn-lit-d  iirross  me. 

"  '  'Tell  me   one   thing  !      El  my  cousin 

George  to  be  married  lo -V   and  I 

stopped. 

* '  lie  is.' 

'* '  And  jet,'  I  oaid,  '  you  wi„h  to  turn 
me  back  from  dying  on  a  barricade  1' 
And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  I  hur- 
ried  dowu  (be  street  iu   all  the  fary  of 

But  Altou  Locke  did  not  die  on  a 
barricade,  any  more  than  Mr  John 
O'Conuell  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  lie  did  not  sever  with 
his  shears  the  thread  of  life  cither  of 
soldier  or  policeman.  He  got  down 
from  the  waggons  with  the  rest  when 
Fcargns  showed  the  white  feather, 
and  by  way  of  change  of  scene  and 
subject,  contrived  to  get  iuto  the 
house  where  Lillian  was  residing,  and 
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in  a  very  sneaking  way  to  become 
witness  of  sundry  love  passages  be- 
tween her  and  his  cousin  George.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  was  kicked  into 
the  street  by  two  able-bodied  ser- 
vitors in  plush.  Then  follows  a 
scene  with  a  former  comrade  of  his,  a 
drunken,  worthless,  treacherous  Dung, 
by  name  Jemmy  Downes,  who  had 
become  a  sweater  and  kiduapper,  and 
descended  through  every  stage  of 
degradation  to  the  very  cess-pool  of 
infamy.  His  wife  and  children  are 
lying  dead,  fever-stricken,  half-con- 
sumed by  vermin  in  a  horrible  den, 
overhanging  a  rankling  ditch,  into 
which  Downc3  in  his  delirium  falls, 
and  Alton  staggers  home  with  the 
typhus  raging  in  his  blood.  Then  come 
the  visions  of  delirium,  ambitiously 
written,  but  without  either  myth  or 
meaning,  so  far  as  we  can  discover. 
Sometimes  Alton  fancies  himself  a 
mylodon  eating  his  way  through  a 
forest  of  cabbage  palms,  and  u  brows- 
ing upon  the  crisp  tart  foliage," — 
sometimes  he  is  impressed  with  the 
painful  conviction  that  he  is  a  baboon 
agitated  "  by  wild  frenzies,  agonies 
of  lust,  and  aimless  ferocity."  The 
conscience,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
utterly  overpowered  by  the  disease. 
He  at  length  awakes  to  reality — 

u  Surely  I  know  that  voice  !  She 
lifted  her  veil.  The  face  was  Lillian's  t 
No  !  Eleanor's  ! 

"Gently  A\c  touched  my  hand — I  sunk 
down  into  soft,  weary,  happy  Hleep.*' 

Of  course,  with  the  Countess  for  his 
nurse,  Alton  gradually  recovers,  at 
least  from  the  fever,  but  his  constitu- 
tion is  plainly  breaking  np.  lie  then 
hears  of  the  death  of  his  cousin 
(Seorge,  caused  by  infection  conveyed 
in  a  coat  which  he  had  seen  covering 
the  wasted  remains  of  Downes'  wife 
and  children.  His  first  impuUe  is 
again  to  persecute  Lillian;  but  the 
Countess  will  not  allow  him,  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  impertinent,  odious, 
contemptible,  convicted  snip  and 
coxcomb,  but  because  u  there  is 
nothing  there  for  your  heart  to  rest 
upon — nothing  to"  satisfy  your  intel- 
lect"!! So  she  reads  Tennyson  to  him, 
and  expounds  her  views  throughout 
several  chapters  upon  Christianity  as 
bearing  upon  Socialism — views  which 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  noble  lady, 
by  adopting  that  peculiar  exaltation  of 


speech  which  was  said  to  character- 
ise the  oracles  of  Johanna  Southcote 
and  Luckie  Buchan,  has  rendered  un- 
intelligible to  us,  though  they  appear 
to  have  had  a  different  effect  upon  her 
audience. 

The  end  of  the  story  is,  that  Alton 
is  sent  out  to  Mexico  by  the  desire 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  u  a  tro- 
pical poet,"  not  only  rhetorically,  but 
physically ;  and  he  is  accompanied  bj 
Crossthwaite  and  his  wife.  We  are 
led  to  infer  that  failing  health,  upon 
both  sides,  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  his  union  with  the  Countess.  He 
pens  this  autobiography  during  the 
voyage,  and  dies  within  sight  of  land, 
after  having  composed  his  death-song, 
than  which,  we  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
tradition,  that  the  last  notes  of  the 
swans  of  Cayster  were  infinitely  more 
melodious. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  story  of 
Alton  Locke ;  a  book  which  exhibits, 
in  many  passages,  decided  marks  of 
genius,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  so 
preposterously  absurd,  as  rather  to 
excite  ridicule  than  to  move  sympa- 
thy. What  sympathy  we  do  feel  is 
not  with  Alton  Locke,  the  hero,  if  we 
dare  to  desecrate  that  term  by  applying; 
it  to  such  an  abortion  :  it  arises  out 
of  the  episodes  which  are  carefully 
constructed  from  ascertained  and  un- 
questionable facts,  and  in  which  the 
proprieties  of  nature  and  circumstance 
arc  not  exaggerated  or  forsaken, 
whilst  the  pictorial  power  of  the 
author  is  shown  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Of  this  character  are  the  scene* 
in  the  needlewoman's  garret — In  the 
sweating-house,  from  which  the  old 
farmer  rescues  his  son — in  the  den 
inhabited  by  Downes— and  the  de- 
scription of  Mackaye's  deathbed. 
These  are,  however,  rather  the  eddies 
of  the  story  than  the  stream:  the 
moment  we  have  to  accompany  Alton 
Locke  as  a  principal  actor,  we  are 
involved  in  such  a  mass  of  absurdities, 
that  common-sense  revolts,  and  cre- 
dulity itself  indignantly  refuses  to 
entertain  them. 

We  are  sorry  for  this,  on  account 
of  the  cause  which  is  advocated.  If 
fiction  is  to  be  used  as  an  indirect 
means  for  directing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest,   surely  great  care  should  be 
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employed  to  exclude  all  elements 
which  may  and  m  excite  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  facts 
which  form  the  i  >UHon  of  the 
story.  A  weak  Or  ridiculous  argu- 
ment is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  often  prejudicial  to  the  best 
cause;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  book  affu  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  that  observa- 
tion. But  we  have  more  to  do  than 
simply  to  review  a  novel.  Here  is  a 
question  nrgently  presenting  itself  for 
the  consideration  of  Mil  tliiukhig  men 
— a  question  which  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  hundreds  of  thousands — a 
question  which  has  been  evaded  by 
statesmen  so  long  as  they  dared  to  do 
so  with  impunity,  but  which  now  can 
be  no  longer  evaded — that  question 
being,  whether  any  possible  means 
can  be  found  for  ameliorating  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain,  b;  rescuing 
them  from  the  effects  of  that  cruel 
competition  which  makes  each  man 
the  enemy  of  his  fellow  ;  which  is  an- 
nually driving  from  our  shores  crowds 
of  our  best  and  most  industrious  ar- 
tisans ;  which  consigns  women  from 
absolute  indigence  to  infamy  ;  dries 
up  the  most  sacred  ■prtftfl)  of  affec- 
tion in  the  heart ;  crams  the  jail  and 
the  poor-house ;  and  is  eating  like  a 
fatal  canker  into  the  very  heart  of  so- 
ciety. The  symptoms  at  least  are 
clear  and  apparent  before  our  eyes. 
Do  not  reams  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports, and  a  plethora  of  parole  testi- 
mony, if  that  were  needed  to  corrobo- 
rate the  experience  of  every  one,  es- 
tablish the  facts  of  emigration,  prosti- 
tution, improvidence,  crime,  and  pau- 
perism, existing  and  going  forward  in 
an  unprecedented  degree— Mil  that  in 
the  face,  as  we  are  told,  of  stimulated 
production,  increasing  exports,  also 
increasing  imports,  revivals  of  trade, 
sanitary  regulations,  and  improved 
and  extended  educatiou?  Why,  if  the 
latter  things  be  true,  or  rather  if  they 
arc  all  that  is  sufficient  to  Iran  the 
wellbeing  of  the  working  classes,  we 
should  be  necessarily  forced  to  arrive 
at  the  sickening  and  humiliating  con- 
clusion, that  the  English  people  are 
the  most  obstinately  brutalisod  race 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
that  every  effort  for  their  relief  only 
leads  to  a  commensurate  degradation  I 
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That  belief  is  not  oars.  Though  wo 
think  that  a  monstrous  deal  of  arro- 
gant and  stupid  jargon  has  of  lata 
been  written  about  the  indomitable 
perseverance  and  hereditary  virtues 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— principally 
by  contemptible  drivellers,  who,  ao 
far  from  possessing  the  pluck,  energy, 
or  sinews  of  the  genuine  Anglo- 
Saxon,  are  cast  in  the  meanest  mould 
of  humanity,  and  endowed  with  ao 
intellect  as  poor  and  feckless  as  their 
limbs— we  still  look  upon  the  British 
people  as  the  foremost  on  the  roll  of 
nations,  and  the  least  willing  to  de- 
grade themselves  voluntarily,  to  trans- 
gress the  boundaries  of  the  taw,  to  a  vail 
themselves  of  a  humiliating  charity,  or 
tosubside  shamefully  into  crime.  And, 
if  this  view  be  the  correct  one,  how  is 
it  that  misery  not  only  exists,  but  is 
spreading — how  is  it  that  the  symp- 
toms every  day  become  more  appa- 
rent and  appalling  ?  When  Ministers 
speak  of  the  general  prosperity  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  as  they  usually  do 
at  the  opening  of  every  session  of 
Parliament,  it  is  perfectly  obviona 
that  they  must  proceed  upon  some 
utterly  false  data  as  to  the  masses ; 
and  that  the  prosperity  to  which  they 
allude  must  be  that  only  of  an  isolated 
class,  or  at  best  of  a  few  classes, 
whilst  the  condition  of  the  main  body 
is  overlooked  and  nncared  for.  The 
fact  is,  that  her  Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers, one  and  all  of  them,  as  also 
some  of  their  predecessors,  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  utterly  deluded 
by  a  false  and  pernicious  system  of 
political  economy,  framed  expressly 
with  the  view  of  favouring  capital- 
ists and  thoso  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
at  the  expense  of  all  others  in  the 
country.  Their  standard  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity  is  the  amount  of  the 
exports  to  foreign  parts  ;  of  the  home 
trade,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  they  take  no  heed  what- 
ever. Thus,  while  the  vessels  on 
the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  are  crowd- 
ed with  industrious  emigrants,  forced 
to  leave  Britain  because  they  cau  no 
longer  earn  within  ita  compass  "  a 
fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  la- 
bour "—whilst  benevolent  people  in 
London  are  raising  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  ont  our  needle- 
women to  Anstralia- — whilst  the  shop- 
keeper complains  of  want  of  custom. 
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and  the  artisan  of  diminished  employ- 
ment and  dwindling  remuneration — 
we  are  suddenly  desired  to  take  heart, 
and  be  of  good  cheer,  because  several 
additional  millions  of  yards  of  calico 
have  been  exported  to  foreign  conn- 
tries  !  And  this,  according  to  our  phi- 
losophical economists,  is  reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect !  Cotton  manu- 
factures arc,  no  doubt,  excellent  things 
in  their  way.  They  give  employ- 
ment or  furnish  subsistence  to  about 
half  a  million  of  persons,  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  twenty-seven  millions — 
(that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
fifty-four) — but  the  exportation  of 
these  manufactures  does  not  benefit 
the  artisau,  neither  is  its  augmenta- 
tion any  proof  or  presumption  that 
even  this  single  trade  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Iucreased  exports 
may  arise,  aud  often  do  arise,  from  a 
decline  in  home  consumption — a  most 
ominous  cause,  which  even  cotton 
manufacturers  admit  to  have  been  last 
year  in  operation.  But  this  is  not  a 
question  to  be  narrowed,  nor  shall 
M'c  narrow  it,  by  dilating  upon 
one  particular  point.  We  shall  re- 
serve it  in  its  integrity,  to  be  consi- 
dered fully,  fairly,  and  deliberately  in 
a  future  article,  with  such  assistance 
as  we  can  derive  from  the  exertions 
and  researches  of  those  who  have 
already  occupied  themselves  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  prominently  before 
the  notice  of  the  public.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  some  of  those  writers  to 
whom  we  allude  have  greatly  over- 
bhot  their  mark,  aud  have  arrived  at 
hasty  conclusions,  both  as  to  the 
c.j use  of  the  evil  and  as  to  its  remedy. 
The  Communist  notions  which  peep 
through  the  present  publication,  are 
not  likely  to  forward  the  progress 
of  a  great  cause.  But  those  ideas 
evidently  have  their  origin  in  a  deep 
conviction  cither  that  Government 
has  been  wanting  in  its  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  masses,  or 
that  it  has  erred  by  adopting  an  active 
line  of  policy,  to  which  the  whole  evil 
may  be  traced.  Both  propositions  will 
bear  an  argument.  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  many  instances  in  which 
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Government  has  refrained,  to  the 
public  prejudice,  from  using  its  direc- 
tive power ;  and  instances,  still  more 
numerous,  in  which  legislative  mea- 
sures have  been  proposed  and  carried, 
directly  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation.  Aud  therefore,  although 
some  remedies  which  have  been  pro* 
posed  may  appear  absurd,  fantastic, 
or  even  worse,  we  are  not  entitled, 
on  that  account,  to  drop  the  investi- 
gation. Failing  the  suggestion  of  pos- 
sible cures,  people  will  map  at  the 
impossible;  but  the  tendency  to  do 
so  by  uo  means  negatives  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent, we  believe,  bnt  little  or  no  active 
agitation  for  the  Charter.  So  mncb 
the  better.  If  the  experience  of  1648 
has  taught  the  working-men  that  this 
demand  of  theirs  is  as  visionary  as 
though  they  had  petitioned  for  a 
Utopia,  they  will  be  more  prepared 
to  listen  to  those  who  have  their  wel- 
fare thoroughly  at  heart,  and  who  have 
no  dearer  or  higher  wish  than  to  see 
Englishmen  dwelling  in  unity,  peace, 
and  comfort  in  their  native  land ;  all 
these  disastrous  bickerings,  fends,  and 
jealousies  extinguished,  and  order 
and  allegiance  permanently  secured, 
as  the  result  of  an  altered  system  of 
domestic  policy,  which  shall  have  for 
its  basis  the  recognition  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  British 
industry.  The  task  may  be  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. Every  day  some  fallacy,  hatched 
and  industriously  propagated  by  sel- 
fish aud  designing  men,  is  exposed  or 
tacitly  withdrawn;  every  day  the 
baneful  effects  of  cotton  legislation  be- 
come more  apparent.  If  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Free-Traders  were  trae, 
the  condition  of  the  working- classes 
would  now  have  been  most  enviable. 
Is  it  so?  The  capitalist,  and  the  poli- 
tical economist,  and  the  quack,  and 
the  Whig  official  may  answer  that  it 
is ;  but  when  we  ask  the  question  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  how  different 
is  the  tenor  of  the  reply ! 

Next  month  wo  propose  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  this  most  import- 
ant topic*- 
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THE  RENEWAL  OF  T1IE  INCOME-TAX. 

Ar.THOiTGTf  a  considerable  period  lish,  for  violating  his  honour.  Wc 
mast  yet  elapse  ere  the  expiration  of  defy  any  man,  however  skilled  he  may 
the  Parliamentary  holidays,  it  will  be  be  in  casuistry,  to  alter  the  com- 
wcll  for  tlie  public  to  he  prepared  for  ptexion  of  tlieso  facts,  which  are  any- 
the  discussion  of  certain  questions  thing  but  creditable  to  the  candour  of 
which  mnst  perforce  engage  the  early  the  statesmen  concerned,  or  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  We  know  character  of  our  political  morality. 
not,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  are,  therefore,  fidly  prepared 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  cozniug  for  ft  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
Minifiterial  programme.  Were  we  to  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  re- 
argue entirely  from  the  results  of  past  imposition  of  the  Property  and  Income 
experience,  we  might  well  be  excused  Tax.  He  will  attempt  to  justify  that 
for  anticipating  the  absence  of  any  demand  by  the  usual  allegation  that 
Itind  of  programme ;  seeing  that  the  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
Whig  policy  of  late  years  has  been  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State ;  and 
remain  as  stationary  as  possible,  and  that  it  yields  very  ma  live  and  a  half 
to  take  the  initiative  in  iMiiiiiur.  unless  millions  of  revenue,  not  one  penny  of 
it  be  some  scheme  devised  for  the  which  he  can  spare  if  he  is  to  defray 
evident  purpose  of  luiktering  up  (heir  the  expense.,  i.,f  the  public  service  and 
party  influence.  Whether  the  old  line  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt, 
of  conduct  is  to  he  pursued,  or  whether  This  might  be  an  excellent  argument 
Lord  John  Russell,  desirous  to  give  n  if  employed  to  meet  the  proposal  of 
fillip  to  his  decreasing  popularity,  any  financial  Quixote  for  abolishing  a 
may  propound  some  organic  changes  lax  which  the  Legislature  lias  solemnly 
— for  there  are  rumours  to  that  effect  declared  to  be  permanent.  But  it  is 
abroad— is  at  present  matter  of  specn-  no  argument  at  all  for  the  continuance 
lation.  One  subject  lie  must  grapple  of  this  tax  after  its  stated  legal  period 
with;  and  that  is  the  taxation  of  the  has  expired,  any  more  than  for  the 
country,  taken  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of  some  tax  entirely  Dew. 
Property  and  Income  Tax,  which,  The  real  state  of  the  case  will  be  just 
unless  renewed  by  special  Act  of  Par-  this,  that  our  recent  commercial  po- 
llament,  expires  in  the  course  of  the  licy  and  its  attendant  experiments 
ensuing  year.  have  landed  us  in  a  deficit  of  some 
That  an  attempt  will  bo  made  to  five  and  a  half  millions,  which,  on  the 
continue  this  tax,  no  reasonable  per-  whole,  in  the  cipiniuii  of  the  Chancellor 
son  can  doubt.  Ever  since  it  was  of  tbo  Exchequer,  may  be  moat 
imposed,  Ministers  have  acted  as  conveniently  supplied  by  a  New  Act 
though  it  was  permanent  and  not  authorising  the  direct  taxation  of 
temporary.  They  hive  done  this  in  Property  and  Income,  on  the  same 
spite  of  the  solemn  pledge  given  to  terms  as  before,  for  a  certain  period 
the  country  by  its  originator,  that  it  of  years.  That  is  all  that  can  bo  said 
should  not  be  made  a  regular  burden —  for  the  reimpoaition ;  and,  cateris pari- 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  uuanswer-  but,  the  same  argument  would  be  as 
able  remonstrances  advanced  by  many  effective  and  as  well  grounded,  if  the 
who  felt  themselves  aggrieved"  by  its  honourable  gentleman  using  it  should 
unjust  and  unequal  operation.  The  propose  to  raise  the  sum  required  by 
limited  nature  of  its  duration  was  clapping  ou  an  additional  land  tax,  or 
made  the  first  excuse  for  avoiding  ita  by  doubling  or  trebling  the  assessed 
revision— the  necessities  of  Govern-  taxes. 

ment  the  next  excuse  fcr  continuing        What  the  exigencies  of  the  State 

it  in  all  its  imperfection  ;  and  yet  these  now  require  is  the  raising  five  and  a 

necessities,  so  far  from  being  casual,  half  millions  more  than  the  ordinary 

were  purposely  created  by  the  remis-  produce  of  the  revenue,  and  not  the 

sion  of  other  taxes,  In  order  to  afford  resumption  of  the  Property  and  In- 

the  Premier  of  the  day  an  apology  come  Tax.    These  are  two  separate 

for  breaking  his  word— in  plain  Eug-  and  distinct  things  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
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of  course,  we  must  expect  to  see  them 
confounded,  as  if  the  fact  of  a  pecu- 
liar tax  having  once  been  raised, 
gives  a  sort  of  servitude  to  the  pro- 
vider for  the  Exchequer  over  the  pro- 
perty from  which  it  is  levied,  not- 
withstanding the  express  limitations 
of  the  statute,  continuing  the  impost 
for  a  certain  time,  but  no  longer. 
This  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
the  Whig  logic ;  and  it  is  very  mate- 
rial for  those  who  think  with  us  that 


agricultural  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  stimulate  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  being  done,  it  is  to 
be  made  permanent, — the  landed  in- 
terest, in  the  meantime,  having  been 
almost  prostrated  by  the  subsequent 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ! 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  tax ;  and 
we  apprehend  that,  even  withont  re- 
ference to  the  iniquity  and  inequality 
of  its  details,  it  is  so  manifestly  un- 


it is  full  time  that  this  odious,  un-    just  in  point  of  principle,  that    no 
just,    and    inquisitorial   tax    should    statesman  can,  consistently  with  hie 


cease,  to  remember  that  they  stand 
now  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
which  they  occupied  when  the  impost 
was  originally  proposed.     Sir  Robert 
Teel,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  with  a  large  and  uudivided  party 
at  his  back,  dared  not  propose  it  as  a 
pennanent  source  of  revenue.      He 
asked  it,  in  1842,  as  a  special  and 
exceptional  boon— almost  as  a  mark 
of    personal  confidence  in  himself; 
and  as  such  it  was  given.     He  did 
not  attempt  to  aver  that  the  measure 
was  perfect  in   its  details ;   on  the 
contrary,    he  admitted  that  it    was 
partial ;  but  he  excused  that  partiality 
on   account  of  the  shortness  of  its 
duratiou ;  and  the  public,  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  statement,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  excuse.  He  used 
the  money  thus  partially  raised  for 
the  reduction  of  other  taxes,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  l<  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  interests  as 
will  react  on  every  other  interest  in 
the  country  ;"  and  when,  in  1845,  he 
proposed  its  continuance  for  another 
limited  period,  he  expressly  said,  "  I 
should   not  have  proposed  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Income- Tax  unless  I 
had  the  strongest  persuasion,  partly 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  that  it  will  be  competent 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  con- 
tinuing the  Income- Tax,  to  make  such 


honour  aud  duty,  propose  it  again  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Legislature.  Have 
manufactures  benefited  by  the  re- 
mission of  duties  thus  purchased  for 
them  by  the  extraordinary  sacrirlce 
of  so  many  years  ?  If  so,  let  them 
contribute  to  the  national  revenue 
according  to  the  amount  of  that  bene- 
fit. If  not,  why,  then,  the  vaunted 
experiment  has  totally  failed — the 
money  been  uselessly  squandered; 
and  the  sooner  that  the  taxes  which 
have  been  taken  off  are  reimpoeed,  the 
better.  But  to  subject  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  community  and 
all  professional  men  to  a  perpetual 
extraordinary  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
advantaging  the  manufacturers,  is  a 
proposition  so  monstrous,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  tenor  of  recent 
legislation,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
seriously  entertained. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  confident 
as  to  that.  The  Whigs  are  not  fa- 
mous for  financial  ability ;  and  even 
if  their  talent  in  that  line  were  much 
greater  than  it  is,  they  would  find  it 
difficult,  without  seriously  compro- 
mising that  course  of  policy  to  which 
tht-y  arc  committed,  and  mortally 
offending  some  of  their  slippery  sup- 
porters, to  devise  means  for  raising  a 
revenue  at  all  adequate  to  the  defi- 
ciency.   Last  year  an  annual  sum  of 


arrangements  with  regard  to  general  nearly  £600,000,  the  average  amount 

taxation  as  shall  be  the  foundation  of  of  the  brick-duty,  was  remitted,  no- 

great  commercial  prosperity"      And  minally  for  the  benefit  of  the  pea- 

again,  u  If  we  receive  the  sanction  of  santry,  actually  for  that  of  the  manu- 

the  House  for  the  continuance  of  the  factnrcrs :  the  window- duty  may  be 


Income-Tax,  we  shall  feci  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  make  a  great  experiment 
with  respect  to  taxation."  So,  then, 
by  the  confession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
its  author,  the  Incomc-Tax,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  levied  from  the 


considered  almost  as  doomed,  and 
there  are  clamours  for  other  reduc- 
tions. So  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  Budget,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  be  driven 
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nearly  to  bis  wits' end.  and  tlic  Wings  solves,  ami  announce  to  us  upon  what 
determined,  at  nil  hazards,  for  the  principle*  for  the  future  onr  taxa- 
fonrth  time  to  lay  on  the  Income-Tax.  tion  is  really  to  proceed.  We  cannot 
Now,  in  counselling  opposition  of  tho  go  on  for  ever  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
most  determined  nature  to  any  such  Paul.  We  cannot  always  submit  to 
attempt,  wo  are  actuated  by  no  foe-  a  perpetual  shifting  of  burdens,  as  if 
tious  spirit.  We  arc  quite  aware  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  so 
money  most  be  raised  for  the  effi-  many  dromedaries,  to  tiave  tbeirhonr- 
ciency  of  the  public  service  and  the  ly  capabilities  of  relief  determined  by 
maintenance  of  tho  public  credit.  Wo  the  caprice  of  their  drivers.  Yet 
see  the  difficulty  as  clearly  as  Sir  snch,  in  effect,  is  the  present  state  of 
Charles  Wood  am  slate  it;  but  the  matters;  And  snch  it  will  continue, 
existence  of  a  difficulty  by  no  means  unless  we  are  resolved  to  avail  our- 
impliea  that  most  of  ns  are  to  submit  selves  of  an  opportunity  like  the  pre- 
to  gross  injustice,  and  many  to  be  sent,  and  force  our  governors,  aa  is 
subjected  to  positive  plunder.  In  the  clear  right  of  the  governed,  to 
short,  we  hold  that  the  jitrimt  b>ts  now  explain  ami  justify  the  principles  np- 
arrioed  when,  for  the  public  safety,  on  which  their  method  of  taxation  ia 
the  general  good,  ami  the  satisfaction  framed.  Unless  this  be  lione,  we  are 
of  alt  classes,  the  aim!,  ,,f the  uuathm  indeed  a  degraded  people;  becanse, 
of  Great  Britain  sfawlii  be  revised,  when  every  class  believes  that  it  snf- 
and adjusted  ttndixttiiit '.mil  iiittlliijihlt'  fn-  injustice,  t ■_•  .submit  tamely  to 
principles,  so  that  each  man  may  be  that,  with  constitutional  remedies  in 
made  to  bear  his  own  burden — not,  our  hands,  would  argne  a  pnsillani- 
aa  at  present,  either  to  carry  double  mlty  utterly  unworthy  of  a  free  and 
weight,  or  to  shift  his  load  to  the  enlightened  nation. 
already  cambered  shoulders  of  his  We  have  long  foreseen  t  hat  aome  snch 
neighbour.  Surely  this  is  no  extra-  crisis  as  tho  present  must  arrive.  It 
vagant  demand,  no  unreasonable  ex-  was,  indeed,  inevitable,  from  the  time 
pectation.  Heaven  knows,  we  have  when  the  two  rival  Premiers  began  to 
now  been  experimenting  long  enough  bid  against  each  other  for  popnlareup- 
to  enable  onr  rulers,  if  they  are  at  all  port,  and  to  make  the  British  nation  a 
fit  for  their  duty,  to  have  arrived  at  chess-bonrdforthepnrposeofexhibit- 
some  positive  results.  Why  should  ing  their  individual  dexterity.  The 
any  "experiments"  have  been  tried,  cleverer  man  of  the  two  lost  the  game 
if  they  were  not  to  lead  to  such  an  by  over- finessing.  But  before  that 
end?  We  say  deliberately,  that  no  occurred,  enormous  mischief  had  been 
better  opportunity  than  the  present  done.  All  was  disorder;  and  the 
can  occnr  for  forcing  on  that  revision  conqueror  at  this  moment  does  not 
of  the  taxation  which  almost  every  see  his  way  to  a  proper  readjustment 
one  believes  to  be  necessary.  Tho  of  the  pieces.  But  order  we  must 
excise  reformers — those  who  demand  have,  an<d  arrangement,  and  that 
the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  paper  and  speedily  too,  if  the  functions  of  the 
on  soap — those  who  wish  the  win-  State  are  to  go  on  tranquilly  and  un- 
do w  duty  abolished — those  who  ad-  impeded.  Men  are  tired  of  being 
vocate  a  further  reduction  of  customs  used  as  actual  impassive  puppets, 
dnties,  and  those  who,  like  Mr  Dig-  They  want  to  have  a  reason  for  the 
raeli,  desire  an  equitable  adjustment  moves  to  which  they  have  lately  been 
of  the  burdens  npon  land — have  all  subjected  ;  and  a  reason  they  will 
hereacommon  ground  to  rest  npon, —  have,  sooner  or  later,  let  Ministers 
namely,  the  injustice  or  the  inexpe-  palter  as  they  may. 
diency  of  our  present  fiscal  regula-  Very  little  consideration  will  show 
tions.  We  occupy  the  same  ground  that  snch  a  revision,  upon  ftieHprin- 
in  protesting  again-',  the  continuance  eiples,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  jus- 
of  the  Income-Tax.  Surely,  with  snch  tice  is  to  be  regarded  as  any  element 
general  testimony  from  men  ofallpar-  of  taxation.  Tho  ordinary  revenue 
ties  against  the  continuance  of  the  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  average 
present  heterogeneous  ami  unaatisfac-  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  rather  more 
tory  arrangements,  it  is  time  that  our  than  fifty-five  millions, "-hereof twenty- 
statesmen  should  really  bestir  them-  nine    millions  constitute  the   annual 
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charge  of  the  public  debt  Those 
fifty-five  millions,  it  is  evident,  fall  to 
be  paid  out  of  tlte  annual  produce  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  local 
hardens,  which  amount  to  a  great  deal 
more,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  other 
means  of  payment ;  for,  without  pro- 
duce at  home,  foreign  commodities 
cannot  be  purchased,  and  the  consumer 
of  such  commodities  is  the  party  who 
pays  not  only  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article,  but  all  the  taxes  which  may 
be  levied  upon  it ;  and  this  he  must 
do,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly, 
out  of  produce.  Hence,  the  burden 
of  taxation  remaining  the  same  in 
money,  and  not  fluctuating  according 
to  the  value  of  produce,  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  can  be  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  that  produce 
should  bo  unduly  depreciated ;  that  is, 
that  it  should  be  sold  at  prime  cost  to 
the  consumer,  perfectly  free  of  that 
portion  of  taxation  which  it  ought  on 
principle  to  bear.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing that  so  self-evident  a  proposition 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
legislators ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  fiscal  blunders  which 
have  been  committed,  than  by  sop- 
posing  that  men  in  power  had  become 
so  used  to  shuffle  and  deal  with  taxa- 
tion, that  they  entirely  lost  sight  of 
its  clear  and  fundamental  principles. 
Let  but  the  reader  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  ail  taxation  is  ultimately  letted 
from  production,  from  which  also  all 
incomes  are  derived,*  aud  he  will  be 
able  clearly  to  follow  our  reasoning  to 
the  points  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive 
— first,  the  absurdity,  anomaly,  and 
injustice  of  the  present  system ;  and, 
secondly,  the  necessity  for  a  complete 
and  speedy  rcmodelment. 

The  direct  burdens  or  taxes  upon 
agricultural  produce,  by  far  the  most 
important,  permanent,  and  extensive 
branch  of  production  iu  this  country, 
are  levied  principally  through  the  land. 
These  arc  estimated  as  follows : — 


Lind-tax, 
Tithes, 


£1,906,878 
2,460,330 


Carry  forward,      £4,367,208 


Brought  forward,  £4,367,208 
Property-tax  on  land,  1 ,334,488 
Poor  and  county  rates,  5,714,687 
Highway  rates,  766,854 

Church  rates,  .  •  377,126 

Turnpike  trusts,  939,085 

Property-tax  on  dwelling- 
houses,  664,388 
Property-tax  on  other  pro- 
perty,         .  196,212 

Total,  £14,320,013 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  at  pre- 
sent to  compare  this  amount  with  that 
of  the  direct  and  local  burdens  paid 
from  manufactures,  though  It  may  be 
useful  to  recollect  that  the  latter 
amounts  only  to  £4,432,997,  being 
less  than  a  third  of  the  sum  derived 
from  the  other.  What  we  wish  the 
reader  to  observe  is,  that  the  sum  of 
fourteen  and  a  quarter  millions  is  a 
primary  fixed  burden  upon  the  land, 
and  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
levied  from  the  land's  productions. 

But  the  cost  of  production  is  further 
increased  by  the  effects  of  indirect 
taxation.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
fifty-five  millions  which  constitute  the 
public  revenue — twenty-eight  and  a 
half  millions,  arise  from  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  following  articles  of  con- 
sumption—spirits,  malt,  tobacco,  tea, 
sugar,  and  soap.  All  these  are  con- 
sumed principally  by  the  labouring 
classes,  and  must  be  paid  for  oat  of 
produce  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Con- 
sequently, iu  addition  to  the  prime 
cost  of  produce  and  the  profit  or  the 
grower,  the  consumer  does  or  ought 
to  pay  that  portion  both  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  which  is  leviable  ac- 
cording to  justice,  and  distinctly  levied 
by  the  State  on  the  article  which  he 
purchases.  To  make  this  matter  more 
plain,  let  it  be  understood  that  every 
quarter  of  wheat  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  before  it  can  be  broafht  to 
market,  is  charged  with  a  portion  of 
the  direct  taxes  which  we  have  enu- 
merated above,  and  also  of  the  indi- 
rect taxes  which  come  through  the 
labourer;  and  that  these  are  positive 
burdens  levied  by  the  Slate  for  the 


*  The  exceptions  to  this  role  are  to  few,  that  they  need  hardly  be  stated.      

from  investments  in  foreign  funds  are  perhaps  the  principal  exception,  bat  the  iMint 
of  these  is  not  large,  and  cannot  affect  the  general  principle  above  laid  down,  wWem 
lie#,  or  ought  to  lie,  at  the  foundation  of  every  system  of  Political  Economy. 
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public  service  and  the  payment  of  the  and  soap  :  and  then— hut  not  till  then 
national  obligation?.  Now,  mark  the  — will  wo  join  with  you  inyotir  gralula- 
anoroaly.  The  cry  is  raised  for  cheap  tion,  and  throw  up  our  caps  in  honour 
bread,  and  it  appears  that  cheap  bread  of  your  veiled  goddess  of  Free  Trade, 
can  be  obtained  by  importing  grain  Two  things  cannot  bo  doubted — the 
free  of  doty  from  abroad.  A  law  ia  existence  of  such  burdens  here,  and 
passed  allowing  that  importation,  and  their  nonexistence  abroad.  Well, 
an  immense  quantity  of  com  is  imme-  then,  let  ns  see  if  Britain  possesses 
d  lately  thrown  into  t  lie  British  markets,  any  peculiar  counterbalancing  advan- 
But  on  the  production  of  that  com  on  tages.  Our  climate,  it  will  be  con - 
a  foreign  soil,  no  snch  charges  arc  ceded,  is  later  and  more  uncertain. 
leviable  as  exist  here.  Direct  hnr-  This  remark  applies  even  to  the  south 
dens  on  the  lands  do  not,  in  many  of  England,  wbicli  is  but  a  section  of 
countries,  exist;  and  in  no  country  the  corn-growing  districts.  In  Scot- 
save  ourown  are  indirect  laws  levied  land  ne  notoriously  struggle  under 
to  the  same  amount  upon  articles  in-  vast  climatic  ilisath  antages.  Capital 
dispensable  for  the  labourer's  consnmp-  may  be  more  easily  commanded  than 
lion.  The  excise  duty  on  soap  alone  elsewhere  ;  but  then,  people  seem  to 
—in  18*8,  close  upon  a  million — is  forget  that  in  order  to  have  the  nso  of 
said  to  cost  each  labouring  man  in  this  capital  it  is  necessary  to  pay  interest, 
country  a  week's  wages  in  the  year,  and  the  payment  of  that  adds  matc- 
What  is  the  con  sequence?  Thcforeign  rially  to  the  cost  of  rearing  produce, 
grain  is  brought  into  this  country,  and  We  are  said  to  have  more  skill— and 
exposed  at  a  price  which  immediately  we  believe  it  in  part ;  but  if  we  farm 
drags  down  the  value  of  British  grain,  better,  we  firm  also  nmre  expensively; 
If  the  supply  were  limited,  the  power  and  those  who  are  now  our  competi- 
of  the  foreifHi  grower  to  exact  an  enor-  tors  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  onr 
mous  profit  might  in  some  measure  experience  without  the  corresponding 
tend  to  counteract  the  evil;  but  the  riskandloss.  Asfor  freights,  these  are 
supply  belli™  unlimited— not  confined  as  low  from  ports  in  the  Baltic  as  they 
to  one  locality,  hut  extended  to  two  are  from  many  of  our  corn-growing 
continents— there  arises  a  competition  districts  to  the  nearest  available  mar- 
between  foreign  markets  for  the  sup-  ket.  If  there  are  any  other  points  for 
ply,  which  drawdown  prices  still  move,  consideration,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
The  farmer,  when  he  complains  of  the  them  ;  hat  we  know  of  no  other:  and 
ruin  which  has  overtaken  luui,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is,  that  our 
the  writer  who  advocates  the  cause  landowners  and  farmers  are  now  ex- 
of  Native  Industry,  when  he  points  pected  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  which  the  foreigner  in  the  home  market — the 
must  arise  from  the  pursuance  of  snch  equality  consisting  in  the  produce  of 
a  course  of  policy,  are  met — not  by  the  former  being  taxed  directly  aud 
argument,  but  by  liippaut  and  con-  indirectly  to  an  amount  certainly  ex- 
lemptible  sneers.  We  are  asked  cecding  two-thirds  of  the  whole  na- 
"  whether  we  object  to  have  our  food  lionai  revenue,  whilst  that  of  the  latter 
cheap?" — "  whether  plenty  is  aposi-  is  admitted  tax  tret,  on  payment  of 
live  evil?"' — and  so  forth:  questions  the  merest  trifle ! 
which  only  expose  the  shallowness  "  All  these,"  says  the  Free-trader 
and  the  imbecility  of  the  inquirers,  calmly,  "areexplodcdfallacicsl"  Are 
We  have  no  objections  to  cheap  bread  they  so.  most  excellent  Wiseacre? 
— quite  the  revcrsi-— provided  you  can  Then  tell  us,  ifyou please,  where,  when. 
have  that  consistently  with  putting  and  by  whom  they  were  exploded? 
the  British  grower  upon  an  exact  level  Admirable  Solon  as  you  esieeni  yonr- 
or  equality  with  the  foreigner.  Take  self — and  we  admit  that  you  are  qna- 
off  the  direct  taxes  on  land,  and  the  litied  for  the  Bass — it  would  puzzlo 
indirect  taxes  which  bear  upon  the  you,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  collective 
labonrer;  persuadethemannfactnrers,  wisdom  yon  can  gather  from  the 
now  so  uncommonly  prosperous,  to  speeches  or  writings  of  Cobden, 
defray  the  interest  of  the  national  Bright,  Wilson,  Peel,  or  your  daily 
debt;  clear  away  customs  and  excise  organs  of  information,  to  refute  ono 
duties  on  malt,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  single  proposition  which    has  been 
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here  advanced,  or  to  negative  a  single 
conclusion.  Do  yon  deny  that  the 
bordens  we  have  specified  exist  in 
Britain?  Yon  cannot.  Do  you  deny 
that  the  wheat-growing  countries  from 
which  we  now  receive  our  principal 
.supplies  are  exempt  from  similar 
charges  and  taxation  ?  You  cannot. 
Do  you  deny  the  truth  of  the  econo- 
mical proposition,  that  all  burdens 
and  taxes  imposed  by  the  State  upou 
any  kind  of  produce  are  proper  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  prod  action,  and 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  ? 
You  do  not.  Well,  then,  will  you 
venture  to  aver  that,  at  present  prices, 
wheat  being  at  42s.  2d.  per  quarter, 
according  to  the  average  of  England, 
or  at  any  period  which  you  may 
choose  to  specify  within  the  last 
eighteen  months,  the  purchaser  of 
British  wheat  has  repaid  the  grower 
of  it  the  whole  cost  of  its  production, 
comprehending  the  fall  amount  of  its 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  ?  If  you 
venture  to  say  Yes,  then  you  are  at 
issue,  in  point  of  fact,  with  your  own 
vaunted  authorities,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Wilson  of  the  Economist,  and  every 
writer  of  the  best  ability  on  your  side, 
none  of  whom  have  supposed  that 
wheat  can  be  grown  iu  this  country 
with  a  profit  at  a  lower  rate  than 
62s.  2d.  per  quarter,  whilst  others 
assume  the  minimum  rate  to  be  56s. 
If  you  answer  No,  the  whole  question 
is  conceded. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  opponents,  if 
they  had  the  least  regard  for  common 
decency,  ought  to  be  chary  of  talking 
about  exploded  fallacies.  We  should 
like  to  know  on  which  side  the  bur- 
den of  the  fallacy  lies  ?  Have  we  not, 
even  within  the  last  six  months,  seen 
long  and  elaborate  articles  in  the 
leading  Free-Trade  journals,  assuring 
us  that  wheat  was  rising,  and  must 
rise  to  a  profitable  point  V  Was  not 
this  argued  over  and  over  again  in  the 
columns  of  the  Economist,  with  such 
an  array  of  statistical  authorities  as 
might  have  overcome  the  convictiou  of 
the  most  desponding  farmer  ?  Where 
are  the  assurances  now,  and  the  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  a  free  importation 
of  foreign  corn  would  simply  have  the 
effect  of  steadying,  and  not  of  perma- 
nently depressing  prices?  And  yet 
these  men,  as  miserably  detected  and 
exposed  as  Guy  Fawkes  when  dragged 


from  the  cellar,  hare  the  oomnnraete 
assurance  to  talk  about  "exploded 
fallacies!" 

But  we  must  m>t  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  led  away  from  the  point  which  we 
were  discussing.  What  we  with  to 
enforce  is  the  fact,  that  at  present 
there  are  no  fixed  principles  whatever 
to  regulate  the  taxation  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  we  have  brought  forward 
the  case  of  the  agriculturists,  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  one  more  important 
or  strictly  apposite  as  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this.  Taxation  remains 
the  same,  notwithstanding  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  which  has  produced  a 
violent  and  permanent  change  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  Now, 
if  produce  is  accepted  as  the  real  thing 
to  be  taxed — and  yon  can  truly  tax. 
nothing  else,  since  all  taxes  most  be 
paid  from  produce— can  this  be  just 
and  equitable  ?  Certainly  not,  if  your 
former  mode  of  taxation  was  likewise 
just  and  equitable.  The  agriculturist 
who  was  secured  by  law  against  unli- 
mited foreign  competition,  might  cal-" 
culate  on  selling  his  hundred  quarters 
of  wheat  for  £280,  on  an  average  of 
years,  and  could  therefore  pay  his 
taxes.  You  change  the  law,  bring 
down  the  value  of  his  wheat  to  £200, 
and  yet  charge  him  the  same  as  before. 
How  can  his  possibly  be  otherwise 
than  a  losing  trade?  Then  mark  what 
follows.  We  have  said  that  no  kind 
of  produce  whatever  can  be  remuner- 
ative unless  the  consumer  of  it  repays 
the  grower  the  full  cost  of  production* 
along  with  the  grower's  profit,  and 
the  whole  of  the  direct  and  incidental 
taxation  to  which  it  is  liable.  In  the 
case  of  corn  this  cannot  be,  because 
you  now  admit  to  the  British  market 
grain  which  is  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
and  grown  at  far  less  cost  than  here, 
and  the  competition  so  engendered 
drags  down  the  price  of  British  corn 
far  below  the  remunerative  point,  con- 
sequently the  consumer  does  not  pay 
the  charges  and  costs  of  production, 
(taxes  inclusive,)  and  the  farmer 
goes  to  the  wall.  Such  is  the  plain 
and  inevitable  course  of  things ;  and 
those  who  sneer  at  the  tales  of  agri- 
cultural distress  will  do  well  to 
examine  the  matter  dispassionately 
for  themselves,  and  see  if  it  can 
be  otherwise.  Very  possibly  it  may 
never  have  occurred  to   them — for 
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it  does  not  aeem  to  have  occurred  but  of  onr  ancestors  of  the  third  and 

to  onr  statesmen — that  the  indirect  fourth  generation,  and  have  become 

taxation  of  the  country  is  at  least  as  bound  to  pay  theanuual  interest  of  the 

great  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro-  expenses  of  wars,  the  very  name  of 

duce  as  that  which  is  direct.    Never-  which  is  not  familiar  in  onr  mouths, 

thelesa  it  is  so.    Tim  beer  which  the  The  annual  amount  of  taxation  neces- 

labourer  drtoks,  the  tobacco  which  he  my  for  that  purpose   has  heightened 

amokes,  tbe  tea  nnd  .sugar  used  by  his  the  price  and  value  of  all  commodities 

wife  and  family,!  he  soap  which  washes  in  Britain,  and  consequently,  by  ren- 

thcir  clothes,  ami  iituriy  iithi-i- art idi-s,  tiering;  living  more    expensive,  has 

all  pay  toll  to  Government,  and  all  increased   the  cost  of  our  establish- 

con tribute  to  the  cost  of  the  grain,  raents.       Hon-,  then,  is  it  possible. 

And   if  the   grain  when    brought   to  under   such  circumstances,   to    have 

market  will  not  pay  its  cost,  there  is  free  trade  ?    Yon  may  have  it,  doubt- 

an  end  not  only  of  British  agriculture,  less,  in  one  article,  or  in  many— that 

but  of  the  best  part  of  the  revenne  is,  yoQ  may  have  free  importations, 

which  at  the  present  time  is  levied  but  that   is  not  free  trade ;  nor  can  it 

from  the  customs  and  excise  I  exist  until  you  have  abolished  the 

Sift  the  matter  as  closely  as  yon  last  farthing  of  customs  duties  at  the 

will — the  more  closely  the    better —  ports.      Well,    then,   let   us  suppose 

and  yon  can  arrive  at  no  other  con-  this  done  ;  let  us  assume  that  every 

elusion  than  this,  that  in  the  long  run  article  of  foreign  produce  is  admitted 

all  taxation  must  necessarily  be  levied  duly-free  :  the  question  still  remains, 

from  prod  nee.    If  so,  what  is  the  in-  how  are  yon  to  raise  the  fifty-live 

ference  ?    Clearly  this,  that  you  can-  millions  For  the  public  revenue,  and  a 

Dot  permanently  levy  taxation  except  still   further  enormous  sum  for  local 

upon   a   scale  commensurate   to   the  taxation,   including  lira   maintenance 

value  of  produce.  of  the  established  churches,  the  poor 

If  tbe  value  of  production  is  low-  and  county  rates,  and  all  the  other 
ered,  the  power  of  taxation  must  de-  necessary  charges '/  It  obviously  can- 
crease  in  the  sum i-  ratio.  Cheap  bread  not  be  done  from  capital,  without 
then  ceases  to  advantage  the  con-  gradually,  but  sorely,  making  capital 
sumer;  for  that  amount  of  taxation  disappear  altogether.  It  must  be 
which  was  formerly  levied  from  the  done  from  income;  and  income,  as  wo 
production  of  com  in  this  country,  have  seen,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
must  necessarily,  since  taxes  have  a  the  value  of  produce.  Agricultural 
fixed  money  value,  be  raised  from  pradnction,  estimated  at  the  former 
something  else — that  is,  from  some  prices,  was  calculated  to  amount 
other  product— if  auy  can  be  found  to  £260,000,000  annually.  That 
adequate  to  sustain  !  he  burden.  To-  can  no  longer  be  calculated  upon, 
wards  this  cons  u  m  mat  ion  we  must  £91 ,000,000,  according  toMrVilliera, 
gradually  tend  by  the  operation  of  an  was  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  in 
inevitable  law,  unless  the  eyes  of  onr  a  single  year ;  and  as  the  net  rental 
Statesmen,  and  also  of  the  eonstitu-  of  Great  Hritain  and  Ireland  is  under 
eneies  of  Britain,  are  opened  to  the  £59,00(1,0(10,  it  is  plain  that,  mppos- 
extreme  folly  of  the  course  which  wc  iny  all  rents  acre  abolished,  the  ten- 
are  just  now  pursuing.  In  pare  an  try  must expect -to  draw  Jt  32,000,000 
theory  no  one  can  object  to  Free  less  than  formerly,  a  depreciation 
Trade.  It  is  a  simple  rule  of  nature,  which  eviili-ritk  wnld  leave  no  room 
and  a  fundamental  one  of  commerce,  for  taxation  whatever.  Wo  must, 
the  free  exchange  of  superfluities  however,  upon  the  supposition  above 
among  nations.  But  taxation  alters  stated,  that  all  customs  duties  are 
the  whole  question.  We  are  not  now,  abolished,  (and  we  shall  include  also 
as  before  the  Revolution  ofliiys,  free  (he  excise,)  deduct  from  this  latter 
from  debt  as  a  nation,  and  at  little  sum  the  amount  of  the  labourer's  con- 
annual  cost  for  tbe  maintenance  of  our  sumption  of  articles  formerly  taxed. 
establishments.  By  an  arrangement,  in  In  order  to  avoid  cavil,  we  shall  esti- 
which  the  present  generation  certainly  mate  the  number  of  the  agricultural 
had  no  Bbare,  we  have  taken  upon  hbonrers.  with  their  families,  at 
ns  tiie  debts  not  only  of  our  fathers,  10,000,000 .  and  as  the  customs  and 
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excise  duties  together  amount  to  about 
£30,000,000,  we  take  off  £11,500,000 
as  the  labourer's  proportion.  This  is 
greatly  above  the  mark ;  but  it  will 
serve  for  illustration.  It  reduces  the 
tcuant's  loss,  after  extinction  of  the 
rents,  to  £20,500,000  annually. 

Next,  let  us  see  what  manufac- 
tures would  or  could  do  for  maintain  • 
ing  our  public  establishments,  and 
discharging  our  engagements  to  the 
national  creditor.  It  will,  we  think, 
be  shortly  conceded,  if  it  is  not  so 
already,  that  agricultural  distress  can- 
not possibly  stimulate  the  consump- 
tion of  manufactures  in  the  home 
market.  That  market,  indeed,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  agriculture,  be- 
cause we  have  no  other  very  import- 
ant branch  of  produce  which  can 
furnish  it  with  customers.  Without 
agriculture  the  home  trade  must 
utterly  decay  ;  and  as  for  the  foreign 
trade,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  in 
the  very  best  year  we  have  yet  known 
(18-15)  we  exported  goods  from  this 
country  to  the  value  of  j  ust  £60,000,000, 
being  only  £5,000,000  more  than  the 
amount  of  our  yearly  revenue,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  the  large  local 
taxation. 

This  is  a  simple  sketch  of  Free 
Trade,  worked  out  from  ascertained 
and  unquestionable  statistics.  The 
reader  may  like  it  or  not,  according 
to  his  preconceived  political  or  econo- 
mical impressions,  but  u  to  this  com- 
plexion it  must  inevitably  come  at 
last."  What  we  are  doing,  aud  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  all 
kinds  of  British  produce  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  by  admitting 
foreign  produce,  which  is  in  fact 
foreign  labour,  duty-free;  and  still 
we  expect  to  maintain  our  reve- 
nue— all  derivable  from  British  pro- 
duce— at  the  same  money  value  as 
before!  Such  is  the  besotted  state 
of  political  opinion,  that  a  Ministry 
holding  these  views,  and  daily 
plunging  the  country  deeper  into  ruin, 
can  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  whenever 
an  intelligent  ami  clear  -  sighted 
foreigner,  like  the  American  Minister, 
ventures  to  express  an  opinion,  how- 
ever carefully  and  cautiously  worded, 
in  favour  of  agricultural  protection, 
the  whole  pack  of  the  Ministerial 
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press  assails  him  open- mouthed, 
yelling  and  yelping  as  though  ha  had 
committed  some  atrocious  and  Inext 
piable  crime. 

We  have  thus  shown,    we  hope 
clearly  enough,  the  dependence    of 
revenue  upon  produce ;  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  but  one  which  is  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  consequence  of 
our  complicated  arrangements.  People 
used    to  talk  magnUoquently,    and 
in  high-sounding  terms,  about  taxed 
corn,  and  we  have  had  ditties  innit- 
merable  to  the  same  effect,  more  or 
less  barbarous,  from  Ebenexer  Elliott 
and  his  compeers ;  but  neither  orator 
nor  poetaster  ever  condescended  to 
remark  that  the  sole  reason  why  da- 
ties  were  levied  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  was  the  existence  of 
other  duties  to  an  enormous  extent, 
directly    and    indirectly   levied    bj 
Government  from  the  British  grower. 
Relieve  the  latter  of  these  burdens, 
and  he  does  not  fear  the  competition 
of  the  world.     But  so  long  as  yon 
tax  him  who  is,  on  the  one  hand,  your 
largest  producer,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  best  customer  for  your  manufac- 
tures, you  cannot,  in  reason,  wonder 
if  he  demands  that  an  equivalent  for 
his  taxation  shall  be  imposed  upon 
foreign  produce ;  so  that  the  econo- 
mical law,  and  not  less  the  law  of 
common  sense,  which  provides  that 
the  consumer  shall  pay  all  charge*, 
may  not  be  defeated — in  other  words, 
that  his  trade  may  not  be  annihilated 
altogether.    We  have  seen  articles, 
intended  to  be  pungent  and  satiri- 
cal, about  the  farmers  u  whining  for 
protection."     The  writers  who  use 
such  language   evidently  intend  to 
insinuate  that  the  British  agriculturist 
is  a  poor  weak  creature,  unable  to 
cope  with  foreign  tillers  of  the  soil — 
more  ignorant  than  the  Dane,  more 
idle  than  the  German,    less  active 
than  the  Polish  serf,  and  not  near  so 
handy  as  the  American  squatter.    If 
they  do  not  mean  this,  they  mean  no- 
thing.  It  is  not  worth  while  replying 
directly  to  such  paltry  and  contempt- 
ible libels,  but  we  may  as  well  re- 
mind these  gentlemen  with  whom  the 
11  whining "  commeuccd.     It  began 
with  the  manufacturers,  who  have 
been  whining  for  heaven  knows  how 
many  years,  that  bread  was  too  dear, 
and  that  they  were  forced  to  pay 
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nigh  wages  in  consequence.  Tlie  ment  arc  over;  and  the  Whigs  may 
papermalters  afc  "  whining"  at  this  be  informed,  once  for  alt,  by  the  gene- 
moment  for  a  reduction  of  excise,  ral  voice  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  now 
and  the  nasal  notes  of  a  good  many  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  nn- 
newspaper  editor?  and  conductors  of  dertoke  the  task  of  setting  the  finan- 
clieap  and  trashy  periodicals  are  cial  bouse  in  order.  The  best  method 
adding  power  and  pathos  to  the.  of  accoiiijilisliinj;  this  desirable  end.ia 
whine.  No  spnniel  at  the  outside  of  by  sternly  refusing  to  permit  the  In- 
a  Street-door  ever  whined  inure  pite-  come-Tax  to  be  reimposed  for  the 
oiisly  than  Mr  Cardivdl  is  doing  at  fourth  time  upon  any  plea  or  pretext 
this  hour  about  reduction  of  the  tea  whatever. 

duties.  He  U  absolutely  not  safe  But  we  must  further  say  a  few 
over  a  cupof  ordinary  hyson.  There  words,  bearing  directly  upon  this  tax. 
are  whines  about  hops,  whines  about  Odious  as  it  may  be  to  the  corn- 
sugar,  whines  about  window  taxes,  muuity,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
whines  about  cotton,  and  all  Ireland  the  fact  that  there  i3  much  danger  of 
is  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  its  being  reimposed;  because  Minis- 
whine.  In  short,  if  by  "  whining  "  is  Mrs  possiss  a  certain  majority  in  the 
meant  a  complwiut  against  luxation,  present  House  of  Commons,  and  are 
we  apprehend  it  would  be  difficult  lo  not  likely  to  leave  any  means  untried 
find  a  single  individual  who,  in  the  for  effecting  their  object.  It  ia  to 
present  anomalous  and  jumbled  state  them,  indeed,  of  paramount  import- 
of  finance,  could  not  advance  sufficient  ancc  ;  because,  if  they  can  succeed 
reasons  for  uttering  a  cry.  The  only  in  saddling  ns  with  this  tax  for  a 
way  to  remedy  this  is  to  reconstruct  further  period  of  three  years,  they 
the  whole  system.  Let  this  be  douo  may  easily  excuse  themselves  for 
on  principles  clear  aud  intelligible  to  declining  to  undertake  the  revision  of 
all  men,  and  we  are  perfectly  con-  our  financial  system.  Wc  therefore 
viuced  that  for  the  future  there  would  deem  it  our  duty  to  took  a  little 
be  few  symptoms  of  complaint.  It  is  more  narrowly  into  the  details  of  the 
not  the  amount  of  taxation  which  former  acts  than  would  otherwise 
causes  such  geuend  dissatisfaction;  have  been  oor  wish  or  inclination, 
it  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  it,  Our  readers  will  certainly  recollect 
rendered  still  more  glaring  by  the  that  in  1848,  when  the  Income-Tax 
pernicious  habit  indulged  in  by  Minis-  wa.i  re-imposed  for  the  third  time, 
ters  of  arbitrarily  remitting  taxes  for  the  Whigs  made  a  streuuons  effort 
the  benefit  of  some  exclusive  class,  both  to  extend  its  existence  and  to 
and  laying  on  others — such  as  the  augment  its  burdens.  What  they 
Income- Tax — not  on  the  plea  of  abso-  modestly  proposed  was  this,  that  the 
lute  State  necessity,  but  confessedly  Income-Tax  should  be  extended  over 
"  to  make  experiments."  Of  course,  a  period  of  live  instead  of  three  years, 
after  such  an  announcement,  ever)--  aud  that  during  two  of  these  yeara 
body  thinks  that  he,  in  his  owu  per-  the  assessment  should  be  raised  front 
Mon,  may  profit  by  the  experimental-  seven  pence  to  a  shilling  per  pound, 
ising.  Without  asking,  ii"tliiii^  is  to  The  result— which  it  argues  the  utter- 
be  had, especially  from  UicKxelieqiLer:  must  degree  of  imbecility  in  Ministers 
and  accordingly  there  is  hardly  any  not  to  have  foreseen — was  a  roar  of 
duty  whatever  which  is  not  made  the  disapprobation  from  one  end  of  tho 
subject  of  petition,  and  against  many  country  to  the  other;  and  the  scheme 
there  is  a  regular  organised  agitation,  thus  foolishly  broached  was  as  pusil- 
This  is  a  most  unhappy  state  of  laulinottsty  withdrawn.  Indeed,  had 
things,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  it  uot  been  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
security  of  property.  Values  may  be  stances  of  the  time,  which  rendered 
raised  or  depressed  in  a  day  at  the  it  exceedingly  mindvisable  that  tho 
single  will  of  a  Minister.  Those  who  stability  of  any  Government,  however 
gaiu  become  clamorous  for  a  further  weak  and  incompetent,  should  be  en- 
concession  ;  those  who  lose  become  daugeml,  it  is  very  questionable 
disgusted  with  what  seems  to  them  a  whether  Ministers  could  have  suc- 
gross  partiality.  Iu  short,  we  de-  ceeded  in  persuading  the  House  of 
voutly  trust  that  the  days  of  expert-  Commons  to  submit  to  this  tax  even 
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upon  modified  terms.  Bat  the  contents 
of  the  budget  were  hardly  disclosed, 
before  the  roar  of  revolution  was 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the 
Throne  of  the  Barricades  was  over- 
thrown by  the  self-same  hands  which 
had  reared  it.  That  evidently  was  not 
a  time  for  the  lovers  of  order  to  per- 
sist in  an  opposition  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, might  have  resulted  in  confu- 


If  a  tax  mast  be  levied  on  income,  so 
be  it ;  bat  income  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  presumed  under  any  circum- 
stances, still  less  when  the  State,  bj 
its  own  deed,  has  made  a  violent 
change  on  the  relation  and  values  of 
property.  To  force  the  farmers,  of 
new,  to  pay  this  tax  under  the  old 
conditions,  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
tolerable tyranny  and  oppression,  for 


sion  at  home  ;  so  that  a  new  lease  of  which    the    constitution    of    Great 

the  Income-Tax  was  granted  upon  the  Britain  gives  no  warrant ;   and  we 

same  terms  as  before.     On  occasion  hardly  think  that  any  Ministry  will  be 

of  the  first  obnoxious  proposition,  we  insane  enough  to  adopt  such  a  coarse, 

expressed  our  opinions  freely  with  There  is,  however,  another  feature 

regard  to  the  whole  constitution  of  iu  the  Income-Tax  upon  which  far  too 

the  tax,  pointing  out  both  its  in-  little  attention  has  been  bestowed, 

justice  and  its  impolicy,  in  an  article  In   this    country  Repudiation  has 


to  which  our  readers  may  refer  for 
the  more  general  argument.*  But 
there  are  one  or  two  points  with 
which  wc  mnst  separately  deal. 

The  Act  presently  in  force  provides 
that  fanners  shall  be  assessed,  not 
upon  profits,  but  upon  rental,  to  the 
extent  of  threepence-halfpenny  per 
pound,  on  farms  for  which  they  pay 
£3<J0  per  annum  and  upwards.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  sum  so  raised 
was  in  1848  £3<W,890.  Now,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  person 
that  not  one  farmer  out  of  ten  has 
made  a  single  penny  of  profit  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  duties  ou  foreign 
corn  in  the  commencement  of  last 
year.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases 


always  been  looked  upon  with  jus* 
horror.  Something  Pharisaical  there 
may  be,  no  doubt,  in  this  grand 
adulation  of  credit ;  for  an  unpre- 
judiced bystander  might  be  puzzled 
to  comprehend  the  precise  reason- 
ing of  those  who  are  convulsed  at 
the  thought  of  a  lessened  dividend 
from  the  Funds,  whilst  they  can  look 
quietly  on  at  the  ravages  which  are 
made  in  projwrty  of  another  descrip- 
tion. Still,  the  feeling  exists,  and 
assuredly  we  have  no  wish  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Bnt  we  are 
bouud  to  say  that,  if  other  ideas  are 
to  be  encouraged  on  the  subject  of 
unimpaired  credit,  this  Income-Tax 
seems  to  us  most  eminently  calculated 


rent  is  at  this  moment  paid  out  of  to  pave  the  way  for  their  introdac- 

capibil,  as  the  landlords  will  find  to  their  tion.f    Such  was  our  opinion  in  1848, 

cost  when  the  leases  expire,  if  many  of  and  such  is  our  opinion  now.    Once 

them  are  not  already  perfectly  cog-  establish  the  principle  of  taxing  tee 

nisant  of  the  fact.     If  this  be  the  Funds,  and  there  is  no  length  to  which 

case,  it  becomes  plain  that  this  mode  of  it  may  not  be  carried.    It  will  not  do 

assessment  cannot  be  continued.     To  to  sav  that  the  Funds  are  taxed  in 


do  so,  would  be  for  the  State  to  use 
its  power  to  commit  an  actual  rob- 
bery. So  long  as  any  profit  exists, 
the  State  has  a  right  to  tax  it ;  un- 
justly it  may  l>e,  and  partially,  bnt 
st  in  the  title  is  there.  But  the  State  has 
no  right  whatever  to  deprive  any  man 
of  his  property  under  false  pretences. 


proportion  with  other  property.  That 
is  n*>t  the  case.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional Act,  creating  and  enforcing  dis- 
tinctions, and  it  excepts  all  incomes 
under  a  certain  amount.  It  therefore 
virtually  establishes  the  principle  that 
it  is  lawful  to  tax  the  possessors  of  one 
kind  of  property  (the  Fuuds)  for  the 


*   Vide  the   Magazine  for   March   1848.    No.  CCCLXXXIX.     Article,  *  Ten 
BriHihr." 

t  S-.-e  on  this  subject  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  Ptirt  and  Present  Delusion* 
on  l\J\t\r,il  A>'>n«)Ma<*  by  Alexander  Gibidn,  Esq.  The  author  h*j  the  merit  of 
havintr  pointed  out  at  least  one  direct  infringement  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  whioh 
we  have  referred  in  the  teit  ;  and  we  moj-t  also  bear  our  testimony  to  the  to— d 
ness  and  precision  of  many  of  the  views  which  he  has  stated  on  tho  Intricate  aabJeoS 
of  taxation. 
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benefit  of  the  possessors  of  another  if,  in  each  times,  in  i  period  of  general 
kind  of  property  who  are  excepted.  In  peace,  when  there  was  no  pressure  on 
IMS  it  was  proposed  that  the  assess-  the  energies  and  industry  of  the 
meat  should  be  raised  to  one  shilling  in  country— t/ie  Government  contemplated 
the  pound.  What  would  the  fnodhold-  tfie  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
era  say  if  some  future  unscrupulous  and  expreu  contract  ottered  into  toitk 
Minister  were  to  raise  the  assessment  the  public  creditor,  what  security 
to  five  shillings  or  ten  shillings  per  could  the  public  creditor  have  if  the 
pound,  and  exempt  every  one  from  times  of  1797  or  1798  returned  ? " 
the  operation  of  the  act  except  the  Contrast  this  language  with  the  pro- 
holder  of  national  bonds?  There  can  positions  of  the  same  eminent  states- 
be  no  difficulty  about  a  principle  for  niuu  in  18-12,  when  he  introduced  tho 
doing  so:  it  has  been  already  ad-  Income-Tax  for  the  first  time,  "I 
rnitted.  Nay,  more:  the  provisions  propose  that,  for  a  time  to  lie  limited, 
of  the  liH'Ouir-Tiix  art1  in  direct  viola-  the  income  of  this  country  should 
tion  of  the  most  soh-.mu  engagements  bear  a  charge  not  exceeding  seven- 

entered  into  by  Acts  of  Parliament,     pence   in    the    pound X 

As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  fol-  propose,./!*'/***  so  ^-nttm/rur  «■«*/»- 

lowiug  ■ —  tiou,  that  nil  funded  proj>erty,  held  by 

The  act  10  Geo.  IV.  cap  111,  which  natives  in  this  country  or  foreigners, 

has    for    its    otyect    the  funding  of  should  be  subject  to  the  same  charge 

£S(0(K),MH}  of  Exchequer  Bills,  con-  as  unfunded  property." 

tains  ilit  iV.Ho  wing  clainc:  "  And  be  It  No  ground  for  exemption!    Mark 

enacted,  That  such  subscribers  duly  that,  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 

depositing  or  paying  in  the  whole  the  Funds,     On  no  mean  authority 

sum  -■  -nli-i-iibed  at  ur  UefoiV  I  lie  re-  "as  it  then  announced  thai  an  Ai-.t  ul" 

spective  times  in  this  act  limited  in  Parliament,     however     solemn     and 

that  tiehalf.  and  their  respective  e\o-  stringent   in    its   terms,   is   no   fence 

cutora. aduiiuistrators, successors, and  stall  against  the  luroads  of  a  Cban- 

assign?,  shall  have,  receive,  and  enjoy,  colloroi  the  Exchequer.    True,  people 

and  be  entitled  by  virtue  nf  this  act  may   have  lent   their   money  on  the 

to  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  said  strength  of  that  positive  assurance; 

annuities  by  this  act  granted  in  re-  true,  it   may  have  boon  made    the 

spec;  of  the  sum  so  subscribed,  and  basis  of  the  most  important  family 

shall  have  good  and  sure  interests  arrangements  I  but  all   that  matters 

and  mates  therein  according  to  the  nothing.     Money  is  wanted  to  make 

several  provisions  in  this  act  contain-  *  experiments,  "   for   the  purpose  of 

ed;  /  the  snid  annuiiiei  yhall  be  fret  stimulating  manufactures;  and  what 

from  'ill  Tata,  Charges,  and  Irnpoti-  is  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  and 

thus  •rtHitifcrer."      It  needs  uo  Jaw-  honour,  compared  with  an  objoot  so 

yer !■> interpret  the  clause.    Ity  solemn  important?     So,  in  order  10  stimulate 

Act  if  Parliament  the  dividend*  were  manufactures,  the  principle  of  rcpudia- 

guariinteed  free  from  all  taxes  what-  tiou  was  recognised, 

soever.  After  all,  pcrhapa,  British  subjects 

So  thought  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1831.  might  be  content  to  submit  themselves 

When  in  that  year  a  proposal  waa  to  the  loss,  and  be  thankful  that  it 

made  to  lew  a  small  tax  from  the  was  no  worse.     lint  what  ahall  we 

trao-f<-r  ..f  .'tuck  in  the  public  Funds,  say  to  the  forced  taxation  of  property 

he   i !.  Bounced    (he    measure    in    the  belonging  to  foreigners,  and  invested 

strongwt  terms,  ss  s  violation  of  the  in  the  Ilritiah  Funds  r    What  interest 

OontrjiU  made  with  the  public  rrcdi-  or  concern   had   they  in  experiments 

tor,   and   us  a  proceeding  which  must  upon    British    manufacture*  r       Just 

nece^arilv  "  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  let  any  of  our  readers  fiip|«w«>  thst  bo 

the   country. "       "He   (Sir    Hubert  has  Invested  the  whole  of  bw  property 

Peel  i  dreaded  that  an  Inference  would  in  Hatch  boons,  and  that,  after  re- 

be  drawn  fruni  the  proposed  violation  curving  two   or   three  dividends,    he 

of  law  and  good  faith,  that  n  fnrthcr  ia  informed  that,  for  the  future,  one 

violation  was  not  improper.     If  in  half  of  his  annuity  will  be  retained 

these    times   of    productive   Industry  by     the     Dutch     Government,     b«* 

and  steady  progressive  improvement—  canac,    tn    order    to    "  stimulate " 
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the  internal  industry  of  Holland,  it  to  public  interests,  whether  It 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  drain 
the  Znjder  Zee!  Would  Lord 
Palmorston,  if  such  a  case  were 
brought  under  his  notice,  sustain  the 
plea  of  the  Dutchman  ?  We  trow  not 
— at  least  we  hope  not ;  for  such  a 
claim  for  redress  would  certainly  pro- 
ceed upon  far  better  grounds  than  any 
which  were  urged  by  Don  Pacifico. 
The  two  cases  are  precisely  similar. 
"The  Dutch  Government  would  have 
as  much  right  to  appropriate  the 
dividends  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects, for  the  purposes  of  stimulating 
the  internal  industry  of  Holland,  as 
the  British  Government  has  to  retain 
any  part  of  the  dividends  belonging 
to  foreigners,  for  the  declared  object 
of  stimulating  British  manufactures. 
If  this  free-and-easy  mode  of  "  con- 
veyance "  is  to  become  general,  there 
is  an  end  of  public  credit.  Hencefor- 
ward it  will  be  but  decent  for  us  to 
use  a  moderate  tone  while  speaking 
of  Pennsylvanian  defalcations.  Ame- 
rican swiftness  may  have  outstripped 
us  in  the  repudiatory  race ;  neverthe- 
less, we  have  gone  far  enough  to 
recognise  the  principle,  and  to  appro- 
priate sevenpence  in  the  pound. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  other  evident 
objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Income-Tax.  These 
suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of    tion,    doubtless,    of"  his   exceeding 


desirable  to  apply  that  tax  to 
I  must  bear  in  mind,  that  It  is  * 
to  which  Ireland  was  not 
during  the  period  of  the  war;  that  ft 
is  a  tax  for  the  levy  of  whtoh  mm 
machinery  exists  in  Ireland— -Irekmd 
has  no  assessed  taxes — the  machine*  j 
there  is  wanting,  and  I  should  have 
to  devise  new  machinery  for  a  Conner/ 
to  which  the  tax  has  never  bean 
applied." 

Most  rare  and  convincing  loglel 
Because  Ireland  on  a  former 
was  not  taxed,  she  is  not  to  be 
now;  because  she  pays  no 
taxes,  her  income  also  is  to  be  ex> 
erapted  from  contribution  I  Why^ 
these  were  of  all  others  the  very 
strongest  arguments  for  laving  H  on  ; 
and  most  contemptible  indeed  was 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  representa- 
tives of  English  and  Scottish  consti- 
tuencies, who  did  not  on  that  occasion 
peremptorily  demand  the  enforcement 
of  equal  burdens.  What  a  premlana 
to  agitation  is  here  held  ontl  The 
Irishman  with  a  yearly  revenue  of 
£  150  a-year,  pays  no  assessed  taxes- 
is  cleared  from  some  excise  datiee— 
and  enjoys  an  immunity  from  Income- 
Tax.  The  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  kind  enough  to  save  hint 
all  these  charges,  in  grateful  recogni* 


every  one,  and  have  been  often  point- 
ed out  and  dwelt  on  by  public  writers. 
The  danger  of  maintaining  a  war  tax 
in  time  of  peace — the  eminently  in- 
quisitorial nature  of  the  impost — and 
the  injustice  of  assessing  professional 
men,  authors,  artists,  &c,  whose  in- 
comes depend  solely  on  their  health, 


docility,  and  proverbial  attachment 
to  the  Constitution.  As  to  the  allege- 
tion  of  want  of  ready-made  machinery, 
the  answer  was  plain  —  Make  it* 
Nine  years  have  gone  by,  and  yet  it  la 
not  made,  and  there  is  no  proposal 
for  making  it ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  fourth  attempt  at 


at  the  same  rate  as  the  possessors  of  imposition  will  be  as  grossly  partial 
accummulated  property,  are  reasons  as  the  others.  If  this  tax  is  again 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  But  the  renewed,  there  can  be  henceforth  no 
most  monstrous  injustice,  to  the  al-  escape  from  it.  It  matters  not  whether 
ready  severely  burdened  people  of  the  term  of  the  new  lease  be  seven, 
Groat  Britain,  is  the  exemption  of  or  five,  or  three  years — the  tax  itself 
Ireland  from  its  operation.  It  is  im-  will  be  immortal,  and  surely  we  shall 
possible  to  assign  any  valid  reason  for 
the  policy  which  dictated  this  odious 
partiality.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842 
could  not  find  anv  better  excuse  than 
the  following: "  When  I  am  proposing 
a  tax,  limited  in  duration,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  when  the  amount  of  that  tax 
does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  I 
must  of  course  consider,  with  reference 


not  be  insulted  this  time  with  a  pi 
of  deficient  machinery. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we 
counsel  a  determined  opposition  to 
any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to 
renew  the  Income-Tax,  even  for  the 
shortest  period.  Ministers  have  no 
right  to  claim  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
revenue.  It  was  levied  originally 
for  a  specific  purpose,  on  a  distinct 
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assurance  that  it  was  not  to  be  per- 
manent :  that  purpose,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory or  the  reverse,  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  we  now  demand  the 
fulfilment  of  the  other  part  of  the 
agreement.  Moreover,  if  the  Income- 
Tax  is  renewed,  we  must  relinquish 
for  the  present,  and  it  may  be  for  a 
long  time,  all  hopes  of  that  most 
desirable  object,  a  complete  revision 
of  the  national  taxation.  It  is 
desirable  for  all  of  us,  whatever  may 
be  our  political  or  economical  bias : 
because  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  man  can  wish  to  impose  upon  his 
neighbour  any  portion  of  a  burden 
which  it  is  his  own  duty  to  bear ;  or 
to  exalt  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 
by  the  undue  depression  of  another. 
The  present  complicated  and  entangled 
mode  of  taxation  prevents  us  from 
seeing  clearly  who  is  liable  and  who 
is  not.  It  is  like  a  great  net,  twisted 
at  one  place,  torn  at  a  second,  and 
clumsily  patched  at  a  third ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  large  fishes 
sometimes  escape,  while  the  fry  Is 
swept  to  destruction. 

What  we  wish  to  see  is  the  recog- 
nition of  a  plain  principle.  There  Is 
a  school  of  political  economists  exist- 
ing in  this  country,  who  confound  two 
distinct  and  separate  things— princi- 
ple and  method.  They  profess  them- 
selves to  be  the  advocates  of  direct, 
in  opposition  to  indirect  taxation; 
and  they  think  that,  in  propounding 
this,  they  are  enunciating  some 
great  principle.  This  is  a  most  ab- 
surd delusion.  In  reality,  it  matters 
nothing  in  what  way  taxes  are  levied, 
provided  they  are  levied  justly— 
whether  they  are  drawn  from  produce 
before  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  pro* 
duccr,  as  in  the  case  of  the  excise,  or 
charged  on  foreign  goods  at  the  ports 
from  the  merchant— or  directly  taken 
from  the  consumer  in  the  altered  form 
of  assessed  taxes.  All  that  has  re* 
fcrence  merely  to  the  method  and 
machinery  of  taxation.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  most  important  questions 
involved  in  the  choice  of  a  proper 
machinery.  Hitherto  the  leaning  of 
statesmen  has  been  in  favour  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  as  by  far  the  least 
costly  method,  and  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable one  with  regard  to  many 
branches  of  the  revenue.  In  thai 
opinion   wo   entirely  concur,  never 
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having  yet  seen  any  scheme  for  the 
merging  of  indirect  into  direct  taxa- 
tion which  had  even  the  merit  of 
plausibility ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that, 
by  any  stretch  of  ingenuity,  a  method 
to  this  effect  could  be  devised,  not 
open  to  the  gravest  political  objec- 
tions in  this  or  in  any  other  old  com- 
munity. But  these  considerations  do 
not  affect  the  principle  at  all.  Men 
cannot  be  taxed  simply  as  men  by 
poll-tax,  for  their  means  are  notori- 
ously unequal;  property  cannot  be 
taxed  solely  as  property,  because  that 
would  cause  an  immediate  transference 
of  capital  to  other  countries;  in- 
comes cannot  be  made  the  sole  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  partly  from  the  same 
reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
injustice  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  only  true  principle,  and  that 
which  we  wish  to  see  recognised,  is 
this — that  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  alone  must  bear  the  weight 
of  taxation.  If  that  principle  could 
be  steadily  kept  in  view,  much  of  the 
haze  and  mist  which  modern  political 
economy  has  spread,  would  be  dis- 
pelled. Men  would  perceive  that 
there  Is  not,  and  cannot  possibly  be, 
in  this  great  oonntry,  any  such  thing 
as  the  rival  interests  of  classes ;  but 
that  what  we  have  hitherto  termed 
rival  interests,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  desire  of  certain  parties 
to  thrive  and  accumulate  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  would  also  see  that  this 
selfish  and  nefarious  intention  must 
in  the  end  defeat  its  own  aim,  for  it  is 
as  impossible  for  a  tradesman  to 
thrive  by  the  poverty  of  his  custom- 
em,  as  it  is  for  any  class  whatever  to 
extract  permanent  prosperity  from 
the  depression  and  downfall  of  an- 
other. They  would  dearly  under- 
stand that  cheapness,  when  effected 
by  the  mtroducuon  of  the  products  of 
foreign  untaxed  labour  Into  this  oonn- 
try, must  be  and  is  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  British  workman ;  that  it 
consequently  is  no  blessing  to  the 
country,  but  the  reverse :  and  that 
each  such  introduction,  either  by  dis- 
placing industry,  or  br  beating  down 
Its  wages,  or  by  lowering  the  value  of 
home  products,  augments  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  reduces  all  incomes, 
except,  indeed,  those  which  are  de- 
rived directly /row  taxation— as,  for 
instance,  fixed  sauries,  Government 
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annuities,  and  the  incomes  of  Minis- 
ters, officials,  and  the  like.  A  dim 
perception  of  the  truth  of  this  seems 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  onr  legislators,  and  to  have 
led  to  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee which  deliberated  last  session 
on  the  subject  of  official  salaries.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  why, 
since  almost  every  article  which 
money  can  command  is  cheapened, 
the  servants  of  the  public  should 
still  receive  the  same  allowances  as 
before  ?  There  are  good  grounds  for 
putting  that  question ;  and  some  still 
more  formidable  ones,  we  anticipate, 
will  be  asked  ore  long,  if  we  choose  to 
persevere  in  our  present  commercial 
policy. 

The  amount  of  taxation  to  which 
this  country  is  subject,  and  from  which 
it  cannot  free  itself  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  national  honour,  has  the 
necessary  effect  of  enhancing  the  cost 
of  every  commodity  which  is  produced 
in  it.  England  is,  and  must  remain,  a 
dearer  country  than  any  of  the  Con- 
tinental states,  because  her  burdens 
are  heavier,  and  these  must  be  neces- 
sarily paid  from  produce.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  late  "  experi- 
ments" was  to  counteract  this;  a 
scheme  quite  as  feasible  as  that  of 
making  water  run  up-hill.  But  the 
depth  of  public  credulity  is  not  easily 
fathomed.  People  may  be  duped  in 
a  hundred  ways  besides  being  taken 
in  by  railway  boards  of  direction. 
So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  taxes 
were  repealed  or  lowered  on  wine, 
silks,  velvets,  mahogany,  stained 
papers,  and  fancy  glass,  and  an  In- 
come-Tax substituted  instead.  The 
Colonies  were  broken  down,  and  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  slave  trade 
in  order  to  procure  cheap  sugar.  The 
labourers  got  a  cheaper  loaf,  and 
were  desired  to  consider  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  lower  wages.  And  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  position, 
that,  but  for  the  In  come -Tax,  there 
would  be  an  annual  deficit  in  the  re- 
venue of  from  four  to  ^xe  millions ; 
the  farmers  are  absolutely  ruined ;  and 
the  manufacturers,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, making  little  or  no  profit. 

The  reason  of  this  is  quite  obvious. 

We  are  striving  to  accomplish  what 

is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  impossibility. 

We  wish  to  reconcile  cheapness  of 

dities  with  a  high  rate  of  taxa- 


tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
But  cheapness  and  high  taxation  can- 
not possibly  co-exist  within  the  earn* 
limits,  nor  can  any  exertion  of  indus- 
try or  skill  make  them  compatible 
with  each  other.  On  this  point  we 
believe  there  was  little  diflerenoe  of 
opinion.  But  it  occurred  to  certain 
interested  parties,  whose  trade  lav 
without  the  limit*  of  Britain,  that  there 
might  be  a  way  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty, or,  at  all  events,  of  persuading 
the  public  that  they  had  solved  it.  So 
they  devised  that  system  which  we 
erroneously  denominate  Free  Trade, 
opening  the  ports  for  the  introduction 
not  only  of  cotton-wool  duty-free, 
but  of  a  great  many  articles  which 
were  either  grown  or  manufactured  fat 
Britain,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
which  were  corn  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. And  this  had,  undoubtedly, 
the  effect  of  producing  cheapness,  and 
may  have  for  some  time  to  come.  Bit 
that  cheapness  is  not  natural.  It  faaa 
been  brought  about  by  converting  a 
profitable  into  a  losing  trade,  and  by 
depressing  all  kinds  of  wages  and  in- 
comes throughout  the  country.  The 
introduction  of  foreign  nntaxed  com- 
modities has  lowered  prices  in  onr 
market,  not  because  they  were  too 
high  before  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  taxation,  but  because  they  could 
not  stand  against  the  weight  of  so 
heavy  a  competition.  Hence  arises  lit 
the  country  agricultural  distress,  which 
no  palliatives  whatever  can  remove— 
a  distress  which,  commencing  with  the 
agriculturists,  is  spreading  through  ell 
who  are  dependent  on  them  for  cus- 
tom and  livelihood,  and  finally  must 
reach,  .if  it  has  not  already  reached, 
the  principal  seats  of  manufacture. 
Hence  the  suffering,  complaint,  and 
wretchedness  among  the  artisans  of 
the  towns,  who  find  themselves  under- 
sold on  all  hands  by  the  venders  of 
foreign  wares,  and  who  are  now  curs- 
ing competition,  without  a  distinct 
understanding  of  its  cause.  The  Free- 
traders attempt  to  cajole  them  by 
pointing  to  the  cheap  loaf;  hut  they 
do  not  add,  as  in  candour  they  ought 
to  do,  that  they  have  not  removed,  or 
attempted  to  remove,  one  Jot  of  the 
taxes  which  weigh  heaviest  upon  the 
industry  of  the  working  classes.  Tho 
poor  man,  though  he  may  escape  direct 
taxation,  nevertheless  contributes  m 
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heavily,  or  even  more  heavily,  to  the 
national  revenue  than  the  rich,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means.  Bread  and 
water  he  may  have  untaxed,  but  not 
beer  nor  tobacco,  sugar  nor  spirits, 
tea  nor  coffee,  spices  nor  soap.  Free 
trade  does  not  touch  those  things. 
They  do  not  come  within  its  cog- 
nisance ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  said 
already,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
national  revenue  is  derived  from 
duties  levied  on  such  articles. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  raising  an  adequate  revenue, 
if  Ministers  had  the  courage  to  adopt 
a  sound  constitutional  policy.    They 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  reimpose 
the  taxes  upon  all  articles  of  luxury 
consumed  exclusively  by  the  rieb,  and 
on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
which  are  brought  into  this  country 
to  compete  with  the  productions  of  our 
own  artisans.    In  no  other  way  is  it 
possible  to  keep  the  balance  even  be- 
tween taxation  and  produce.     The 
working  men  have  a  right  to  expect 
this,  and  doubtless  they  will  demand 
it  ere  long.    Nor  ought  the  Legisla- 
ture to  permit  the  importation  to  this 
country  of  auy  commodity  whatever, 
raw  or  manufactured,  which  is  a  staple 
of  our  own  produce,  without  imposing 
upon  it  a  tax,  equal  in  amount  to  all 
the  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  which 
are  charged  on  the  growers  or  manu- 
facturers of  the  said  commodity  in 
Britain,  and  which  do  actually  enter 
into  the  cost  of  its  production.    The 
strict  justice  of  these  propositions  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  only  because 
our  statesmen  have  accustomed  them- 
selves, for  a  long  time,  to  deal  with 
taxation  as  if  it  were  capable  of  regu- 
lation on  no  sort  of  principle,  that  the 
false  views  and  impracticable  theories 
of  the  Free- trade  party  have  unfortu- 
nately been  allowed  to  prevail. 

But  we  shall  not  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further  at  the  present  time.  If,  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  drawing  attention 
to  a  subject  but  too  little  understood 
—the  relation  of  the  public  revenue 
to  the  internal  produce  of  the  king- 
dom—wc  may  confidently  leave  the 
rest  to  the  good  sewe  and  intelligence 
of  tin*  reader.  We  shall  not  deny  thai 
we  have  a  double  purpose  In  setting 
forth  these  considerations  just  now.  In 
the  first  place,  we  wish  to  prepare  the 
public  for  the  attempt,  which  we  con* 


fidently  anticipate,  on  the  part  of  Min- 
isters, for  the  reimposition  of  the  In- 
come-Tax.   Believing,  as  we  do,  that 
if  the  attempt  should  prove  success- 
ful, this  very  odious  and  partial  im- 
post (oppressive  in  its  operation,  and 
dangerous  to  the  State,  it  being  essen- 
tially a  war-tax,  and  yet  levied  in  the 
time  of  peace)  will  become  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  community,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  recommend    the 
most  determined  opposition.    In  the 
second  place,  we  are  desirous  of  hint- 
ing to  certain  political  capons  who 
have  lately  been  attempting  to  crow 
over  what  they  call  "the  grave  of 
Protection,"  that  they  may  save  them- 
selves the  trouble,  for  some  time  at 
least,  of  repeating  their  contemptible 
cry.     Nothing  can  be  more  purely 
ludicrous  than  the  pains  which  those 
gentlemen  have  taken,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  to  persuade  the  pub- 
lic that  all  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
protection   to  British   industry  baa 
died  away— that  everybody  is  con- 
tented and  happy  under   the   new 
regime— and  that  the  fanners  them- 
selves are  convinced  at  last  that  they 
are  making  money  in  consequence  of 
free  trade  in  corn  I    If  there  is  a 
meeting  of  an  agricultural  society— it 
signifies  not  what  or  where— at  which, 
out  of  deference  to  the  chairman,  or 
in  respect  of  a  standing  resolution, 
politics  are  specially  avoided,  we  are 
sure,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so,  to 
be  favoured  with  a  leading  article, 
announcing  that  in  such-and-such  a 
district,  all  idea  of  returning  to  the 
Protective  system  is  finally  abandon- 
ed.   Does  any  notable  supporter  of 
Protection  happen  to  make  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  no  matter  what  be  its 
immediate  subject— the  presentation 
of  a  piece  of  plate  to  some  well-de- 
serving neighbour,  or  an  oration  at 
the  opening  of  a  mechanics*  institu- 
tion—without alluding  in  any  way  to 
the  present  price  of  wheat  or  the 
future  prospects  of  agriculture?— we 
are  immediately  stunned  with   the 
announcement  that  he  has  become  a 
virulent  Free-trader.    It  is  not  safe 
at  present  to  declare  publicly  that 

Jou  prefer  turnips  to  mangold-wuraeU 
Tyou  venture  to  do  so,  you  are  in* 
stentiv  claimed  as  a  Cobdenlte,  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  you  areexdtlng  the 
farmers  to  further  exertions  in  spite 
of  prophecies  of  rain.    Under  those 
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circumstances,  it  becomes  really  diffi- 
cult for  an  honest  man,  who  enter- 
tains strong   convictions   upon    the 
subject,  to  determine  what  course  he 
should  pursue.  If  he  holds  his  tongue, 
as  he  surely  may  do  for  a  month  or 
so  in  the  shooting  season,  he  is  held 
confessed.  Silence  constitutes  a  Free- 
trader—which, by  the  way,  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  older  sys- 
tem.   If  he  speaks  at  all,  eschewing 
politics  and  agriculture,  he  is  held  to 
be  as  clear  a  convert  as  though  he 
had  lunched  with  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
If  he  utters  a  word  about  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  he  is  a  lost  man 
for  ever  to  the  fanners.    These  may 
be  very  ingenious  tactics,  but  those 
who  invented  them  may  rest  assured 
that  they  have  not  imposed  upon  a 
single  human  being.      It  would  be 
better,  for  their  own  credit  and  cha- 
racter, if  they  dropped  tbem  at  once. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  quar- 
ter's revenue  returns,  we  have  had  a 
perfect  roar  of  affected  jubilee  from 
the    members    of  the   Free-trading 
press.   A  grand  shout  and  a  long  one 
was  doubtless  necessary  to  drown  the 
announcement  of  an  almost  unparal- 
leled decrease  in  the  account,  exhibit- 
ing a  falling  off  in  nearly  every  regu- 
lar item,  and  a  rapid  absorption  of 
capital,  as  iudicated  by  the  returns  of 
the  Property- tax.    But  it  certainly 
was  rather  a  bold  experiment  to  fix 
upon  Lord  Stanley  as  a  Free- trader. 
For  more  than  a  fortnight  we  were 
regaled  with  leaders  in  the  Times  and 
Chronicle,  announcing  that  his  lord- 
ship had  publicly  repudiated  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protection  at  Bury ;  and  yet, 
singularly  enough,  not  containing  that 
meed  of  compliment  which  might  have 
been  expected  on  the  accession  of  so 
eminent  a  convert.    This  was  a  de- 
cided mistake.    Their  cue  distinctly 
was  to  have  extolled  Lord  Stanley  to 
the  skies,  as  a  man  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  prejudice,  open  to  con- 
viction, docile  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  persuaded  of  the  error  of  his 
ways.     Had  they  done  so  with  suffi- 
cient adroitness,  it  is  not  beyond  the 


verge  of  possibility  that  here  and  there 
some  benighted  people  might  have 
been  induced  to  swallow  the  fable,  and 
to  conceive  that  because  one  states* 
man — whom  we  name   not   now — 
proved  false  to  all  his  former  profes- 
sions and  protestations,  such  caangea 
are  mere  matter  of  course,  sanctified 
and  approved  by  custom.     Bat  the 
fraud  was  clumsily  executed.  The  little 
children  of  apostasy — who  are  now 
left  to  their  own  devices,  without  any- 
superintending   guardian,  and  who, 
following  their  natural  instincts,  can 
do  little  else  than  undertake  the  fab- 
rication of  dirt-pies — have  bedaubed 
themselves  in  a  most  woful  manner. 
Anythiug  more  humiliating  than  the 
position  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.    For,  when 
met  in  the  teeth  with  a  direct  refuta- 
tion of  their  slanders,  the  writers  are 
absolutely  idiotical  enough  to  assert 
that  they  drew  their  conclusions,  not 
so  much  from  what  was  said,  as  from 
what  remained  unsaid — not  so  much 
from  words,  as  from  tones  and  signi- 
ficant gestures !    It  is  a  sad  pity  that 
the  idea  is  not  original.    It  strikes  ns 
that  there  is  something  of  the  sort  in 
the  Critic,  where  Puff  undertakes  to 
make  the  audience  acquainted  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Lord  Burleigh's  cogita- 
tions, through  a  simple  shake  of  the 
head.    Puff  is  by  no  means  a  defunct 
character.    He  has  merely  changed 
bis  vocation,  and  at  present  is  eating 
in  his  own  words  and  professions  aa 
fast  as  ever  mountebank  swallowed 
tape  on  a  stage  at  Bartholomew  fair. 
Let  those  gentleman  be  perfectly 
easy.    There  is  plenty  of  work  jet  hi 
store  for  them.    Though  during  the 
autumnal  months  it  may  be  difficult 
to  find  proper  subjects  for  leaders, 
without  diverging  from  the  fields  of 
fact  into   the   unlimited   wastes   of 
fiction,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
ere  long  they  will  be  summoned  to  a 
more  serious  encounter.   The  days  of 
experiment  are  gone  by,  but  the  re- 
sults still  remain,  to  be  tested  accord- 
ing to  their  merit  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  British  people. 
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44  The  Padrone  jests, "  said 
Jackeymo  statelily,  u  as  if  any  one 
conld  starve  in  his  service." 

44  Um,"  said  Riccabocca.  44At 
least,  faithful  friend,  yon  have  tried 
that  experiment  as  far  as  human 
nature  will  permit ;"  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  his  fellow- exile  with  that 
familiarity  which  exists  between  ser- 
vant and  master  in  the  usages  of  the 
Continent.  Jackeymo  bent  low,  aud 
a  tear  fell  upon  the  hand  he  kissed. 

"Cospetto!"  said  Dr  Riccabocca, 
44  a  thousand  mock  pearls  do  not  make 
up  the  cost  of  a  single  true  one !  The 
tears  of  women,  we  know  their  worth ; 
but  the  tear  of  an  honest  man — Fie, 
Giacomo ! — at  least  I  can  never  re- 
pay you  this!  Go  and  see  to  our 
wardrobe." 

So  far  as  his  master's  wardrobe  was 
concerned,  that  order  was  pleasing  to 
Jackeymo ;  for  the  Doctor  had  in  his 
drawers  suits  which  Jackeymo  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  good  as  new,  though 
many  a  long  year  had  passed  since 
they  left  the  tailor's  hands.  But 
when  Jackeymo  came  to  examine  the 
state  of  his  own  clothing  department, 
his  face  grew  considerably  longer.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  without  other 
clothes  than  those  on  his  back— quan- 
tity was  there,  but  the  quality! 
Mournfully  he  gazed  on  two  suits, 
complete  in  the  three  separate  mem- 
bers of  which  man's  raiments  are 
composed :  the  one  suit  extended  at 
length  upon  his  bed,  like  a  veteran 
stretched  by  pious  hands  after  death ; 
the  other  brought  piecemeal  to  the 
invidious  light — the  torso  placed  upon 
a  chair,  the  limbs  dangling  down  from 
Jackeymo's  melancholy  arm.  No 
bodies  long  exposed  at  the  Morgue 
could  evince  less  sign  of  resuscitation 
than  those  respectable  defuncts! 
For,  indeed,  Jackeymo  had  been  less 
thrifty  of  his  apparel — more  projusus 
sni — than  his  master.  In  the  earliest 
days  of  their  exile,  he  preserved  the 
decorous  habit  of  dressing  for  dinner 
— it  was  a  respect  due  to  the  Padrone 
—and  that  habit  had  lasted  till  the 
two  habits  on  which  it  necessarily 
depended  had  evinced  the  first  symp- 
toms of  decay;  then  the  evening 
clothes  had  been  taken  into  morning 
wear,  in  which  hard  service  they  had 
breathed  their  last.     • 

The  Doctor,  notwithstanding  his 
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general  philosophical  abstraction  from 
such  household  details,  had  more  than 
once  said,  rather  in  pity  to  Jackeymo, 
than  with  an  eye  to  that  respectability 
which  the  costume  of  the  servant  re* 
fleets  on  the  dignity  of  the  master — 
44  Giacomo,  thou  wantest  clothes ;  fit 
thyself  out  of  mine !" 

And  Jackeymo  had  bowed  his  gra- 
titude, as  if  the  donation  had  been 
accepted ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  that 
same  fitting-out  was  easier  said  than 
doue.  For  though — thanks  to  an  ex- 
istence mainly  upon  sticklebacks  and 
minnows — both  Jackeymo  and  Ricca- 
bocca had  arrived  at  that  state  which 
the  longevity  of  misers  proves  to  be 
most  healthful  to  the  human  frame, — 
viz.,  skin  and  bone — yet,  the  bones 
contained  in  the  skin  of  Riccabocca 
all  took  longitudinal  directions ;  while 
those  in  the  skin  of  Jackeymo  spread 
oat  latitadinally.  And  yon  might  as 
well  have  made  the  bark  of  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  serve  for  the  trunk  of 
some  dwarfed  and  pollarded  oak  fat 
whose  hollow  the  Babes  of  the  Wood 
could  have  slept  at  their  ease — as 
have  fitted  out  Jackeymo  from  the 
garb  of  Riccabocca.  Moreover,  if  the 
skill  of  the  tailor  could  have  aoeom- 

Slished  that  undertaking,  the  faithlal 
ackeymo  wonld  never  have  had  the 
heart  to  avail  himself  of  the  genero- 
sity of  his  master.  He  had  a  sort  of 
religious  sentiment,  too,  about  those 
vestments  of  the  Padrone.  The 
ancients,  we  know*  when  — tmflmg 
from  shipwreck,  suspended  in  the 
votive  temple  the  garments  in  which 
they  had  struggled  through  the  wave* 
Jackeymo  looked  on  those  relies  of 
the  past  with  a  kindred  superstition. 
44  This  coat  the  Padrone  wore  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  remember  the  very 
evening  the  Padrone  last  put  on  those 
pantaloons ! "  And  coat  and  panta- 
loons were  tenderly  dusted,  ana  care- 
fully restored  to  their  sacred  rest. 

But  now,  after  all,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  Jackeymo  was  much  too 
proud  to  exhibit  his  person,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Sqnire's  butler,  in  habili- 
ments discreditable  to  himself  and  the 
Padrone.  In  the  midst  of  his  per* 
plexity  the  bell  rang,  and  he  went 
down  into  the  parlour. 

Riccabocca  was  standing  on  the 
hearth  under  his  symbolical 
sentation  of  the  "  Patria  ExuLn 
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'*  Giacomo,"  qooth  he,  "  I  Lave 
been  thinking  that  thou  hast  never 
done  what  I  told  thee,  and  fitted  thy- 
self out  from  my  snperll uilies.  But  we 
are  going  now  into  the  great  world  : 
visiting  oucc  begun,  Heaven  knows 
where  it  may  slop !  Go  to  the  near- 
est town  aud  get  thyself  clothes. 
Things  are  dear  in  England.  Will  this 
suffice?  "  And  Riecabocca  extended 
a  £5  note. 

Jnckeymo,  we  have  seen,  was  more 
familiar  with  his  master  than  we  for- 
mal English  permit  onr  domestics  to 
be  with  ns.  But  in  his  familiarity  he 
was  usually  respectful.  This  time, 
however,  respect  deserted  him. 

"The  Padrone  is  mad]"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  he  would  fling  away  hia 
whole  fortune  if  Iwouldlet  him.  Five 
pounds  English,  or  a  hundred  aud 
twenty -Bix  pounds  Milanese  !■  Santa 
Maria  I  Unnatural  father  I  And  what 
is  to  become  of  the  poor  Signoriua? 
Is  this  the  way  you  are  to  marry  her 
in  the  foreign  laud?" 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Riccabocca,  bow- 
ing bis  head  to  the  storm ;  "  the  Sig- 
norina  to-morrow  ;  to-day,  the  ho- 
nour of  the  house.  Thy  small -clothes, 
Giacomo.  Miserable  man,  thy  small- 
clothes ! " 

"  It  isjnst,"  said  Jackeymo,  reco- 
vering himself,  and  with  humility  ; 
"  and  the  Padrone  does  right  to  blame 
me,  but  not  in  so  cruel  a  way.  It  is 
just — the  Padrone  lodges  and  boards 
me,  and  gives  me  bsktwon  wages, 
and  he  lias  a  right  to  expect  that  I 
should  not  go  in  this  figure.'' 

"  For  the  board  and  the  lodgment, 
good,"  said  Riccabocca.  "  For  the 
handsome  wages,  they  are  the  visions 
of  thy  fancy  I " 

,L  They  are  no  such  thing,"  said 
Jackeymo,  "  they  are  only  iu  arrear. 
As  if  the  Padroue  could  not  pay  them 
some  day  or  oilier — as  if  I  was  de- 
meaning myself  by  serving  a  master 
who  did  not  intend  to  pay  his  ser- 
vants !  And  can't  I  wait  ?  Have  I 
not  my  savingstoo?  But  be  cheered, 
be  cheered :  you  shall  be  contented 
with  me.  I  have  two  beautiful  suite 
still.  I  was  arranging  them  when  yon 
rang  for  me.    You  shall  see,  you  shall 

And  Jackeymo   hurried  from  the 


room,  hurried  back  into  his  own  cham- 
ber, unlocked  a  little  trunk  which  he 
kept  at  his  bed  head,  Kissed  out  a 
variety  of  small  articles,  and  from  the 
deepest  depth  extracted  a  leathern 
purse.  He  emptied  the  contents  on 
the  bed.  They  were  chiefly  Italian 
coins,  some  live-franc  pieces,  a  silver 
medallion  enclosing  a  little  image  of 
his  patron  saint — San  Giacomo — one 
solid  English  guinea,  and  two  or  three 
pounds'  worth  iu  English  silver. 
Jackeymo  put  back  the  foreign  coins, 
saying  prudently,  "  One  will  lose  on 
them  here;"  he  seized  the  English 
coins,  and  counted  them  out.  "  But 
are  yon  enough,  you  rascals?"  qooth 
he  angrily,  giving  them  a  good  shake. 
Hie  eye  caught  sight  of  the  medallion 
— he  paused ;  and  after  eyeing  the 
tiny  representation  of  the  saint  with 
great  deliberation,  be  added,  in  a  sen- 
tence which  he  must  have  picked  up 
from  the  proverbial  aphorisms  of  his 
master — 

.  "  What's  the  difference  between 
the  enemy  who  does  not  hurt  me,  aud 
the  friend  who  does  not  serve  me? 
Monsii/nore  San  Giacomo,  my  patron 
saint,  you  are  of  very  little  use  to  me 
in  the  leathern  bag.  But  if  you  help  me 
to  getiuto  a  new  pair  of  small-clothes 
on  this  important  occasion,  you  will  be 
a  friend  indeed.  Alia  bitogna,  Mon- 
sitfHore."  Then,  gravely  kissing  the 
medallion,  he  thrust  it  into  one  pocket, 
the  coins  into  the  other,  made  up  a 
bundle  of  tbe  two  defunct  suits,  and, 
muttering  to  himself,  "  Beast,  miser 
that  I  am,  to  disgrace  the  Padrone, 
with  all  these  savings  in  his  service  I" 
ran  down  stAirs  into  his  pantry, 
caught  up  bis  hat  and  stick,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  was  seen  trudging 

off  to  tbe  neighbouring  town  of  L . 

Apparently  the  poor  Italian  suc- 
ceeded, for  he  came  back  that  evening 
in  time  to  prepare  the  thiu  gruel  which 
made  hia  master's  supper,  with  a  suit 
of  black — a  little  threadbare,  but  still 
highly  respectable — two  shirt  fronts, 
and  two  white  cravats.  But,  out  of 
all  this  finery,  Jackeymo  held  the 
small-clothes  in  especial  veneration  ; 
foraa  they  had  cost  exactly  what  the 
medallion  had  sold  for,  so  it  seemed 
to  him  that  San  Giacomo  bad  heard 
hie  prayer  in  that  quarter  to  which 


'  By  the  pouoiia  Milanese,  Giacomo  meant  the  Milanese  lira. 
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he  had  more  exclusively  directed  the  man  process  of  sale  and  barter ;  the 
saint's  direction.  The  other  habili-  small-clothes  were  the  personal  gra- 
ments  came  to  him  in  the  merely  ha-     tuity  of  San  Giacomo  I 


CHAPTER  Till. 


Life  has  been  subjected  to  many  in- 
genious comparisons;  and  if  we  do 
not  understand  it  any  bettor,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  what  is  called  "  reasoning 
by  illustration."  Amongst  other  re- 
semblances, there  are  moments  when, 
to  a  quiet  contemplator,  it  suggests 
the  image  of  one  of  those  rotatory 
entertainments  commonly  seen  in 
fairs,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
u  whirligigs  or  roundabouts,"  in  which 
each  participator  of  the  pastime,  seat- 
ed on  his  hobby,  is  always  appa- 
rently in  the  act  of  pursuing  some 
one  before  him,  while  he  is  pursued 
by  some  one  behind.  Man,  and  wo- 
mau  too,  are  naturally  animals  of 
chase ;  the  greatest  still  finds  some- 
thing to  follow,  and  there  is  no  one 
too  humble  not  to  be  an  object  of  prey 
to  another.  Thus,  confining  our  view 
to  the  village  of  Hazeldean,  we  behold 
in  tins  whirligig  Dr  Riccabocca  spur- 
ring his  hobby  after  Lenny  Fairfield  ; 
and  Miss  Jemima,  on  her  decorous 
side-saddle,  whipping  after  Dr  Kicca- 
bocca. Why,  with  so  lung  and  inti- 
mate a  conviction  of  tbe  villany  of  our 
sex,  Miss  Jemima  should  resolve  upon 
giving  the  male  animal  one  more 
chance  of  redeeming  itself  in  her  eyes, 
I  leave  to  the  explanation  of  those 
gentlemen  who  profess  to  find  "  their 
only  books  in  woman's  looks."  Per- 
haps it  might  be  from  the  over- ten- 
derness and  clemency  of  Miss  Je- 
mima's nature;  perhaps  it  might  be 
that,  as  yet,  she  had  only  experienced 
the  villany  of  man  born  and  reared  in 
these  cold"  northern  climates ;  and  in 
the  land  of  Petrarch  and  Romeo,  of 
the  citrou  and  myrtle,  there  was  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  native  monster 
would  be  more  amenable  to  gentle  in- 
fluences, less  obstinately  hardened  in 
his  iniquities.  Without  entering  far- 
ther into  these  hypotheses,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  on  Signer  Kicca- 
bocca's  apj>earunce  in  the  drawing- 
room,  at  Hazeldean,  Miss  Jemima 
felt  more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  she 
had  relaxed  in  his  favour  her  general 
hostility  to  man.     lu  truth,  though 


Frank  saw  something  quizzical  in 
the  old-fashioned  and  outlandish  cut 
of  the  Italian's  sober  dress ;  in  bis 
long  hair,  and  the  chapeau  bras^  over 
which  he  bowed  so  gracefully,  and 
then  pressed  it,  as  if  to  his  heart,  be* 
fore  tucking  it  under  his  arm,  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gizzard  re- 
poses under  the  wing  of  a  roasted 
pullet;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  even 
Frank  could  deny  to  Riccabocca  that 
praise  which  is  due  to  the  air  and 
manner  of  an  unmistakeable  gentle- 
mau.  And  certainly  as,  after  dinner, 
conversation  grew  more  familiar,  and 
the  Parson  and  Mrs  Dale,  who  had 
been  invited  to  meet  their  friend,  did 
their  best  to  draw  him  out,  his  talk, 
though  sometimes  a  little  too  wise  for 
his  listeners,  became  eminently  ani- 
mated and  agreeable.  It  was  the 
conversation  of  a  man  who,  besides 
tbe  knowledge  which  is  acquired  from 
books  and  life,  had  studied  the  art 
which  becomes  a  gentleman — that  of 
pleasing  in  polite  society.  Kiccabocca, 
however,  had  more  than  this  art — he 
bad  one  which  is  often  less  innocent 
— the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  weak 
side  of  his  associates,  and  of  saying 
tbe  exact  thing  which  hits  it  plump 
in  the  middle,  with  the  careless  air  of 
a  random  shot. 

The  resnlt  was,  that  all  were 
charmed  with  him ;  and  that  even  Cap* 
tain  Barnabas  postponed  the  whist- 
table  for  a  full  hour  after  the  uanal 
time.  The  Doctor  did  not  play — he 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  two 
ladies,  Miss  Jemima  and  Mrs  Dale. 

Seated  between  the  two,  in  the  place 
rightfully  appertaining  to  Flimsey, 
who  this  time  was  fairly  dislodged,  to 
her  great  wonder  and  discontent,  the 
Doctor  was  tbe  emblem  of  true 
Domestic  Felicity,  placed  between 
Friendship  and  Love. 

Friendship,  as  became  her,  worked 
quietly  at  the  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  left  Lore  to  its 
more  auimated  operations.  "  Ton 
must  be  very  lonely  at  the  Casino," 
said  Love,  in  a  sympathising  tone. 
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"Madam,"    replied     Riccabocca,  use  of  her  limbs.     Over  her  face  and 

gallantly,  "I  shall  think  eo  when  I  form,  thus  defrauded  of  the  charms 

leave  you."  Providence  had  bestowed  on  them. 

Friendship  east  a  sly  glance  at  Dr  Riccabocca's  eye  glanced  rapidly ; 
Love — Love  blushed  or  looked  down  and  then  moving  nearer  to  Mrs  Dale 
on  the  carpet,  which  comes  to  the  — "Defend  B*™  (hfl  Hopped  a  mo- 
same  thing.  "  Yet,"  began  Lovo  meut,  and  added.)  "  from  the  charge 
again — "  yet  solitude,  to  a  feeling  of  not  being  able  to  appreciate  con- 
heart —  "  genial  companionship." 

Riccabocca  thought  of  the  note  of        "  Ob,  I  did  not  say  that  I"  cried 

invitation,  and  involuntarily  buttoned  Miaa  Jemima. 

his  coat,  as  if  le,  protect  the  individual        "  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Italian,  "  if 

organ  thus  alarmingly  referred  to.  T  am  so  dull  as  to  mi; understand  you. 

"  Solitude,  to  ,1  fceliug  heart,  has  One  may  well  lose  one's  head,  at 

itscharnis.     It  is  so  bard  even  for  us,  least,   in    such   a   neighbourhood   as 

poor  ignorant  women,  to  find  a  con-  this."    He  rose  as  be  spoke,  and  beut 

genial   companion  —  but   for   you!"  over   Frank's   shoulder    to    examine 

Love  stopped  short,  as  If  it  had  said  some    Views  of  Italy,    which    Miss 

too  much,  and  smell  confusedly  at  its  Jemima   (with  what,  if  wholly  nn- 

botirjnet,  selfish,  would  have  been  an  attention 

Dr  Riccabocr;!  cautiously  lowered  truly  delicate)  lad  extracted  from  the 

his  spectacles,  and  darted  one  glance,  library  in  order  to  gratify  the  guest, 
which,  with  the  rapidity  and  compre-         "  Most    interesting    creature,     in- 

hensiveness  of  lightning,  seemed  to  deed,",   sighed   Miss   Jemima,    "but 

envelope  m id  take  in  It,  as  it  were,  too — too  flattering  I" 
the  whole  inventory  of  Miss  Jemima's         "  Teli  me,"  said  Mrs  Dale  gravely, 

personal  attractions.     Now,  Miss  Je-  "  do  yon  think,  love,  that  you  could 

mima,  as  I  lave  before  observed,  had  pot  off  tho  end  of  the  wurld  a  little 

a  mild   and   pensive    expression    of  longer,   or  must  we  make  hasle  in 

countenance,    and    she    would    have  order  to  be  in  time?" 
been  positively  pretty  had  the  mild-        "  How  wicked  yon  are !"  said  Miss 

ness  looked  a  little  more  alert,  and  Jemima,  turning  aside, 
the  pensiveness  somewhat  less  laeka-  Some  lew  minutes  afterwards,  Mrs 

daisical.  In  fact,  though  Miss  Jemima  Dale   contrived  it  so  that  Dr  Ricoa- 

was  constitutionally  mild,  she  was  not  boecn  and  herself  were  In  a  farther 

de  nature  pensive  ;  she  had  too  much  comer  of  the  room,  looking  at  a  pic- 

of  the  Hazeldean  blood  in  her  veins  ture  said  to  be  by  WouvcrmBns. 
for    that   sullen    and   viscid   hnmour        Mrs  Dale. — "  Sho  is  very  amiable, 

called  meliinrholy,  ami  therefore  this  Jemima,  is  she  not?" 
assumption  of  pensiveness  really  spoilt         Riccabocca.—"  Exceedingly    so. 

her  character  of  features,  which  only  Very  fine  battle-piece !" 
wanted  to  be  lighted  up  by  a  cheerful        Mns  Dale.— "  So  kitid-hearted." 
smile  to  be  extremely  prquisses.-iiig.  Riccahocca.  — "  All    ladies    are. 

The  same  remark  might  apply  to  the  How   naturally    that   warrior  makes 

figure,    which.— thanks   to    the   same  his  desperate  cut  at  the  runaway  I " 
pen  sivcne3s— lost  all  the  undulating        Mrs  Dale. — "  She  is  not  what  is 

grace  which  movement  mid  animation  called  regularly   handsome,   but  she 

bestow   on   the  fluent  curves  of  the  has  sometliing  very  winning." 
feminine   form.      The   figure   was   a         Riccabocca,  with  a   smile— "So 

good   figure,    examined   in   detail— a  winning,  that  it  is  strange  she  is  not 

little  thin,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  won.     That  gray  mare  in  the  forc- 

emaeiatcd  — with  jnst  and    elegant  ground  stands  out  very  boldly  !" 
proportions,  and  naturally  light  and        Mns  Dale,  distrusting  the  smile  of 

flexible.     But  that  same  unfortunate  Riccabocca,  and  throwing  in  a  more 

pensiveness  gave  the  whole  a  cliarac-  effective   grape   charge. — "Not   won 

ter   of   inertness   and   langnor;    and  yet;   and  it  U  HXtttgfi  '■  -shewill  have 

when  Miss  Jemima  reclined  on  the  a  very  pretty  fortune." 
sofa,  so  complete  seemed  the  relaxa-        Riccahocca.— "  Ah ! " 
lion  of  nerve  and  muscle,  that  you        Mns    Dale.  —  "  Six    thousand 

would  have  thought  she  had  lost  the  pounds,  I  daresay— certainly  four." 
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Riccabocca,  suppressing  a  sigh, 
and  with  his  wonted  address. — uIf 
Mrs  Dale  were  still  single,  she  would 
never  need  a  friend  to  say  what  her 
portion  might  be ;  but  Miss  Jemima 
is  so  pood  that  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
not  Miss  Jemima's  fault  that  she  is 
still — Miss  Jemima  !  " 

The  foreigner  slipped  away  as  he 
spoke,  aud  sate  himself  down  beside 
the  whist-players. 

Mrs  Dale  was  disappointed,  but 
certainly  not  offended.—44  It  would 
be  such  a  good  thing  for  both,"  mat- 
tered she,  almost  inaudibly. 

44  Giacomo,"  said  Hiccabocca,  as  be 
was  undressing,  that  night,  in  the 
large,  comfortable,  well-carpeted  Eng- 
lish bedroom,  with  that  great  English 
four-posted  bed  in  the  recess  which 
seems  made  to  shame  folks  out  of 
single- blessedness  -u  Giacomo,  I  have 
bad  this  evening  the  offer  of  pro- 
bably six  thousand  pounds— certainly 
of  four  thousand.11 

44  Cosa  meracigliosa  !  "  exclaimed 
Jackeymo— "  miraculous  thing ! 11  and 
he  crossed  himself  with  great  fervour. 
44  Six  thousand  pounds  English  I  why, 
that  must  be  a  hundred  thousand- 
blockhead  that  I  am! — more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
Milanese ! "  And  Jackeymo,  who  was 
considerably  enlivened  by  the  Squire's 
ale,  commenced  a  series  of  gesticula- 
tions and  capers,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  stopped  and  cried,  "  But  not  for 
nothing?'1 

14 Nothing!  no!11 

44The8e  mercenary  English  !— the 
Government  wants  to  bribe  you.11 


44  That's  not  it" 

44  The  priests  want  you  to  tarn 
heretic." 

44  Worse  than  that,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher. 

44  Worse  than  that !  O  Padrone ! 
for  shame!" 

44  Don't  be  a  fool,  but  pull  off  my 
pantaloons— they  want  me  never  to 
wear  these  again!" 

44  Never  to  wear  what  ?"  exclaimed 
Jackeymo,  staring  outright  at  his 
master's  long  legs  in  their  linen  draw- 
ers—14 never  to  wear — " 

14  The  breeches,"  said  Riccabocca 
laconically. 

44  The  barbarians ! "  faltered  Jack- 
eymo. 

44  My  nightcap! — and  never  to  have 
any  comfort  in  this,"  said  Riccabocca, 
drawing  on  the  cotton  head-gear ; 
44  and  never  to  have  any  sound  sleep 
in  that,"  pointing  to  the  four-posted 
bed.  u  And  to  be  a  bondsman  and 
a  slave,"  continued  Riccabocca,  wax- 
ing wroth  ;  u  and  to  be  wheedled  and 
purred  at,  and  pawed,  and  clawed, 
and  scolded,  and  fondled,  and  blinded, 
and  deafened,  and  bridled,  and  sad- 
dled—bedevilled and— married." 

44  Married  ! "  said  Jackeymo,  more 
dispassiouately  — 4i  that's  very  bad, 
certainly;  but  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  /ire,  and  perhaps  a 
pretty  young  lady,  and  "— 

44  Pretty  young  lady  ! "  growled 
Riccabocca,  jumping  into  bed  and 
drawing  the  clothes  fiercely  over  him. 
14  Put  ont  the  candle,  and  get  along 
with  yon— do,  you  villanoos  old  in- 
cendiary ! " 


CBAFTEa  IX. 


It  was  not  many  days  since  the  re- 
surrection of  those  ill-omened  stocks, 
and  it  was  evident  already,  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  that  something  wrong 
bad  got  into  the  village.  The  pea- 
sants wore  a  sullen  expression  of 
countenance  ;  when  the  Squire  passed, 
they  took  off  their  hats  with  more 
than  ordinary  formality,  bat  they  did 
not  return  the  same  broad  smile  to 
bis  quick,  hearty  li  Good  day,  my 
man."  The  women  peered  at  him 
from  the  threshold  or  the  casement, 
bat  did  not,  as  was  their  wont,  (at 
least  the  wont  of  the  prettiest,)  take 


occasion  to  come  oat  to  catch  his 
passing  compliment  on  their  own  good 
looks,  or  their  tidy  cottages.  And 
the  children,  who  used  to  play  after 
work  on  the  site  of  the  old  stocks, 
now  shunned  the  place,  and,  Indeed, 
seemed  to  cease  play  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  likes  to 
build,  or  rebuild,  a  great  public  work 
for  nothing.  Now  that  the  Sqaire 
had  resuscitated  the  stocks,  and  made 
them  so  exceedingly  handsome,  II 
was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
at  somebody  into  them.  Moreover, 
is  pride  and  self-esteem  had  ben 
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wounded  by  the  Parson's  opposition  ;  Stirn,  "  and  I  can  only  'count  for   it 

and  it  would  be  ajuMitkiitiiJu  to  his  by  s' posing  that  them  foreign  Papist- 

own  forethought,  and  a  triuuipli  over  crs  have  been  >enmiinating  " — 
the  Parson  "sun  i  Itrjt.miJini;,  ifhecuuld        "Been  what?" 
satisfactorily  and  practically  estab-         "  Semmiuating  " — 
liah  a  proof  that  the  stocks  had  not        "  Disseminating,  yon  blockhead — 

been  repaired  before  tli  ey  were  wanted,  disseminating  what?  " 

Therefore,  Unconsciously  to  himself,  "Damn  the  stocks,"  began  Mr 
there  was  something  about  the  Squire  Stirn,  plunging  right  in  tnedias  ret, 
more  burly,  and  authoritative,  and  and  by  ft  tine  use  of  one  of  the  noblest 
menacing  than  heretofore.  Old  Gaffer  figures  in  rhetoric 
Solomons  observed,  "that  they  had  "Mr  Stirn!"  cried  the  Squire,  red- 
better  moind  well  what  they  were  dening,  "  did  you  say  '  Damn  the 
about,  for  that  the  Squire  had  a  wicked  stocks?' — damn  my  new  handsome 
look  in  the  tail  of  his  eye— just  as  the  pair  of  stocks  I" 

dun  bull  had  ai'<.>ri?  it  k>=sed  neighbour         "  Lord  forbid,  sir;  that's  what  they 

Barnes's  little  boy."  say :  that's  what  tbey  have  digged  on 

For  two  or  three  days  these  mute  it  with  knives  and  daggers,  and  they 

signs  of  some  thing  brewing  in  the  have  stuffed  mud  in  its  four  holes,  and 

atmosphere  had   been  rather  notice-  broken  the  capital  of  the  elewation." 
able  than  noticed,  without  any  posi-        The  Squire  took  the  napkin  off  his 

tive  overt  act  of  tyranny  on  the  oue  shoulder,  laid  duun  strop  and  razor; 

hand,  or  rebellion  on  the  other.     But  he  seated  himself  in   his  nrm-cbair 

on  the  very  Snturday  night  in  which  majestically,  eroded  his  legs,  and  in 

Dr  Riccabocco  was  installed  iu  the  a    voice    that    affected    tranquillity, 

four-posted  bed  in  th.' chintz  chamber,  said — 

the  threatened  revolution  commenced.         "Compose  yourself,  Stirn;    you 

In  the  dead  of  that  night,  personal  have  a  deposition  to  make,  touching 

outrage  was  committed  on  the  stocks,  an  assault  upon  —  can  1   trust  my 

And  on    the  Sunday   morning,   Mr  senses? — upon  my  new  stocks.    Com- 

Stirn,  who  was  the  earliest  riser  in  pose  yourself — be    calm.      NOW  1 

the  parish,  perceived,  in  going  to  the  What  the  devil  is  come  to  the  parish?" 
farmyard,  that  the  nob  of  the  colomn         "Ah,   sir,  what  indeed?  "    replied 

that    flanked    the    board   had    been  Mr  Stirn  ;  and  then,  laying  the  fore- 

felonionsly  broken  off ;  that  the  four  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm 

holes  were  bunged  up  with  mud  ;  and  of  the  left,  he  narrated  the  case, 
that    some   Jacobinical    villain    had        "  And  whom  do  yon  suspect  ?    Ba 

carved,  on  the  very  centre  of  the  calm  now,  don't  speak  iu  a  passion, 

flourish  or  scroll  work,  "  Dam  the  You  are  a  witness,   sir— a  dispas- 

stoks  I  "      Mr    Stirn   was   much   too  sionalc,  iiiipiviiidio.'d  witness.  Zounds 

vigilant  a  right-hand  man,  much  too  and  fury!  this  is  the  most  insolent, 

zealous  a  friend  of  law  and  order,  not  unprovoked,  diabolical— but  whom  do 

to  regard  a«ch]ir'»:i'..i  lilies  with  horror  yon  suspect,  I  say?" 
and  alarm.      And  when  the  Squire        Stirn  twirled  his  hat,  elevated  his 

came  into  his  dressing-room  at  half-  eyebrows,  jerked  hia  thumb  over  Ilia 

past  seven,  his  butler  (who  fulfilled  shoulder,  and  whispered — "  I  hear  as 

also  the  duties  of  valet)  informed  him,  how  the  two  Papishers  slept  at  your 

with  a  mysterious   air,  that  Mr  Stirn  honour's  last  night." 
hadsomething"very|)artiklertocom-         "What,  dolt!  do  you  suppose  Dr 

municate,  about  a  most   howdacious  Rickeybxkev  got  out  of  his  warm  bed 

midnight  'spirs      and  'sault."  to    bung  up  the  holes  in  my  new 

The  Squire  stared,  and  bade  Mr  stocks?  ' 
Stirn  be  admitted.  "  Noa  ;  he's  too  cunning  to  do  it 

"  Well?"cried  the  Squire, suspend-  himself,  but  he  may  have  been  sein- 
ing the  operation  of  stropping  his  minating.  He's  mighty  thick  with 
razor.  Parson  Dale,  and  your  honour  knows 

Mr  Stirn  groaned.  as  bow  the  Parson  set  hi*  face  agin 

"Well,  man,  what  now?"  the  Mocks.     Wait  a  fait,  air— don't 

"  I  never  knowed  such  a  thing  in  fly  at  me  yet.    There  be  a  boy  in  thii 

this   here  parish  afore,"   began  Mr  here  parish "— 
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UA  boy! — ah,  fool,  now  you  are 
nearer  the  mark.  The  Parson  write 
1  Damn  the  stocks,*  indeed  !  What 
boy  do  you  mean  ?  " 

u  And  that  boy  be  cockered  up 
much  by  Mister  Dale ;  and  the 
Papisher  went  and  sat  with  him  and 
his  mother  a  whole  hour  t'other  day ; 
and  that  boy  is  as  deep  as  a  well ; 
and  I  seed  him  lurking  about  the 
place,  and  hiding  hisself  under  the 
tree  the  day  the  stocks  was  put  up — 
and  that  ere  boy  is  Lenny  Fairfield." 

14  Whew,"  said  the  Squire,  whist- 
liug,  u  you  have  not  your  usual  senses 
about  you  to-day,  man.  Lenny 
Fairfield — pattern  boy  of  the  village. 
Hold  your  tongue.  I  dare  say  it  is 
not  done  by  any  one  in  the  parish, 
after  all ;  some  good-for-nothing  vag- 
rant—that cursed  tinker,  who  goes 
about  with  a  very  vicious  donkey — 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  caught  picking 
thistles  out  of  the  very  eyes  of  the 
old  stocks!  Shows  how  the  tinker 
brings  up  his  donkeys !  Well,  keep 
a  sharp  look-out.  To-day  is  Sunday ; 
worst  day  of  the  week,  I'm  sorry  and 
ashamed  to  say,  for  rows  and  depre- 
dations.   Between  the  sen-ices,  and 
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after  evening  church,  there  are  always 
idle  fellows  from  all  the  neighbouring 
country  about,  as  you  know  too  welE 
Depend  on  it,  the  real  culprits  will  be 
found  gathering  round  the  stocks,  and 
will  betray  themselves :  have  your 
eves,  cars,  and  wits  about  you,  and 
I've  no  doubt  we  shall  come  to  the 
rights  of  the  matter  before  the  day's 
out.  And  if  we  do,"  added  the  Squire, 
"  we'll  make  an  example  of  the  rnf- 
fiau !" 

41  In  course,"  said  Stirn ;  i4  and  if 
wo  don't  find  him,  we  must  make  an> 
example  all  the  same.  That's  where 
it  is,  sir.  That's  why  the  stocks 
ben't  respected  ;  they  has  not  had  an 
example  yet — we  wants  an  example." 

44  On  my  word,  I  believe  that's  very 
true;  and  the  first  idle  fellow  yon 
catch  in  anything  wrong  we'll  clap  in, 
and  keep  him  there  for  two  hours  at 
least." 

44  With  the  biggest  pleasure,  your 
honour — that's  what  it  is." 

And  Mr  Stirn,  having  now  got  what 
he  considered  a  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional authority  over  all  the  legs  and 
wrists  of  llazeldean  parish,  quoad  the 
stocks,  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  x. 


14  Randal,"  said  Mrs  Leslie,  on 
this  memorable  Sunday  —  u  Randal, 
do  you  thiuk  of  going  to  Mr  Hazel- 
dean's?" 

41  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Randal. 
44  Mr  Kgcrton  does  not  object  to  it ; 
and  as  I  do  not  return  to  Eton,  I  may 
have  no  other  opportunity  of  seeing 
Frank  for  some  time.  I  ought  not  to 
fail  in  respect  to  Mr  Egcrton's  na- 
tural heir ! " 

44  Gracious  me !"  cried  Mrs  Leslie, 
who,  like  many  women  of  her  cast 
and  kind,  had  a  sort  of  worldliness  in 
her  notion?,  which  she  never  evinced 
in  her  conduct — u  gracious  me ! — na- 
tural heir  to  the  old  Leslie  property !" 

44  He  is  Mr  Egerton's  nephew, 
nud,"  added  Randal,  ingenuously  let- 
ting out  his  thoughts,  "  I  am  no  rela- 
tion to  Mr  Egerton  at  all." 

44  But,"  said  poor  Mrs  Leslie,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "it  would  be  a  shame 
in  the  man,  after  paying  your  school- 
ing and  sending  you  to  Oxford,  and 
having  you  to  stay  with  him  in  the 


holidays,  if  he  did  not  mean  anything- 
by  it." 

44  Anything,  mother— yes — bnt  not 
the  thing  you  suppose.  No  matter. 
It  is  enough  that  he  has  armed  me  for 
life,  and  I  shall  use  the  weapons  an 
seems  to  me  best." 

Here  the  dialogue  was  suspended, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  dressed  for  church. 

44  It  can't  be  time  for  church  1  No ! 
it  cau't !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Leslie.  She- 
was  never  in  time  for  anything. 

44  Last  bell  ringing,"  said  Mr  Leslie, 
who,  though  a  slow  man,  was  methodi- 
cal and  punctual.  Mrs  Leslie  made- 
a  frantic  rush  at  the  door,  the  Mont* 
fydgct  blood  being  now  in  a  blaze— 
whirled  up  the  stairs — gained  her 
room,  tore  her  best  bonnet  from  the 
peg,  snatched  her  newest  shawl  front 
the  drawers,  crushed  the  bonnet  on  her 
head,  flung  the  shawl  on  her  shoulders, 
thrust  a  desperate  pin  into  its  folds, 
in  order  to  conceal  a  buttonless  yawn 
in  the  body  of  her  gown,  and  then  flew 
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bach  like  a  whirlwind.    Meanwhile  young    scrambled,    to    the    church 

the  family  were  already  out  of  doors,  door. 

in  waiting;  and  just  as  "the  bell  tensed,  Immediately  :if:or  church,  the  Leslie 

tlie  procession  in ij veil  from  tho shabby  family  diuei! ;  mid,  as  soon  as  dinner 

bouse  to  the  dilapidated  church.  was  over,  Randal  Bet  out  on  his  foot 

The  church  was  a  large  one,  but  journey  to  Ha/.eldean  Hall, 
the  congregation  was  small,  and  so  Delicate  and  even  feeble  though  his 
was  the  income  of  the  Parson.  It  was  frame,  he  bad  the  energy  and  quick  - 
a  lay  rectory,  and  the  great  tithes  had  ness  of  movement  which  belongs  to 
belonged  to  thr  Leslies,  but  they  had  nervous  temperaments  ;  and  bo  tasked 
been  long  slow  gold.  The  vicarage,  the  slow  stride  of  a  peasant,  whom  he 
still  in  their  gift,  might  be  worth  a  took  to  serve  him  as  a  guide  for  tho 
little  more  than  £100  a-year.  The  first  two  or  three  miles.  Though 
present  incumbent  had  nothing  else  to  Randal  had  not  the  gracious  open 
live  upon.  lie  was  a  good  man,  and  manner  with  the  poor  which  Frank 
not  originally  a  stupid  one;  bntpennry  inherited  from  his  father,  he  was  still 
and  the  anxious  cares  for  wife  and  {despite  many  a  secret  hypocritical 
family,  combined  with  what  may  bo  vice,  at  war  with  tho  character  of  a 
called  solitary  confinement  for  the  cul-  gentleman)  gentleman  enough  to  have* 
tivated  mind,  when,  amidst  the  two-  no  chiirli.-h  pride  to  his  inferiors.  He- 
legged  creatures  round,  it  sees  no  talked  little,  but  he  suffered  bis  guide- 
Other  cultivated  mind  with  which  it  lo  talk;  and  the  boor,  who  was  tho 
can  exchange  an  extra-parochial  same  whom  Frank  hud  accosted,  in- 
thought — had  lulled  him  into  a  lazy  dulged  in  eulogistic. comments  on  that' 
mo  urn  fulness,  which  at  times  was  young  gentleman's  pony,  from  which 
very  like  Imbecility-  His  income  lie  diverged  in  K>  some  compliments  on- 
allowed  him  to  do  no  good  to  the  par-  the  young  mnttOMB  himself.  Knu- 
ish,whetherin  work,  trade,  orcharity;  dal  drew  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
and  thus  he  had  no  moral  weight  with  There  if  a  wonderful  tact  and  fine- 
the  parishioners  beyond  the  example  breeding  in  your  Igrlofllttll*]  peasant ; 
of  his  sinless  life,  and  such  negative  and  though  Tom  Sioivell  was  bnt  a 
effect  as  might  be  produced  by  his  brutish  specimen  of  tho  class,  he  snd- 
slumberous  exhortations.  Therefore  daily  perceived  that  ho  was  giving 
his  parishioners  troubled  him  very  pain.  He  paused,  scratched  his  head, 
little;  and  but  fortlio  itiilneii.e  which,  and  glancing  affectionately  towards 
in  hours  of  Montfvdget  activity,  Mrs  his  companion,  exclaimed— 
Leslie  exercised  over  the  most  tract-  "  But  I  shall  live  to  see  yon  on  a 
able — that  is,  the  children  and  the  handsomer  beast  is  than  that  little 
aged — nothalf-a-dozen  persons  would  pony,  Master  Randal;  and  sure  I 
have  known  or  cared  whether  he  shut  ought,  for  you  be  as  good  a  gentleman 
np  his  church  or  not.  as  any  in  the  land." 

But  our  family  were  seated  in  state  "  Thank  you,"  said  Randal.  "  Bnt 
in  their  old  seignorial  pew,  and  Mr  I  like  walking  better  than  riding — 1 
Dumdrnm,  with  a  nasal  twang,  went  am  more  nsed  to  it." 
lugubriously  through  the  prayers;  and  "  Well,  and  yon  wall;  bra'ly — there 
the  old  people  who  could  sin  no  more,  ben't  a  better  walker  in  the  county, 
and  the  children  who  had  not  yet  And  very  pleasant  it  is  walking  ;  and 
learned  to  sin,  croaked  forth  responses  'tis  a  pretty  country  afore  you,  all  tho 
that  might  hare  come  from  the  choral  way  to  the  Hall." 
frogs  in  Aristophanes.  And  there  Randal  strode  on,  as  if  impatientof 
was  a  long  sermon  h/h-ii/uh,  to  nothing  these  attempts  to  natter  or  to  soothe; 
which  could  possibly  interest  the  ton-  and,  coming  at  length  into  a  broader 
gregation — being,  in  fact,  some  con-  lane,  said — "I  think  I  can  find  my 
troversial  homily,  which  Mr  Dnm-  way  now.  Manythanks  to  you,  Tom;" 
drum  had  composed  and  preached  and  he  forced  a  shilling  into  Tom's 
years  before.  And  when  this  dis-  horny  palm.  The  man  took  it  re- 
course was  over,  there  was  a  loud  not-  Instantly,  and  a  tear  started  to  his  eye. 
versal  grunt,  as  if  of  release  and  He  felt  "more  grntefnl  for  that  shilling 
thanksgiving,  and  a  great  clatter  of  than  he  had  for  Frank's  liberal  half- 
shoes — and  the  old  hobbled,  and  the  crown;  and  he  thought  of  the  poor 
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fallen  family,  and  forgot  his  own  dire 
wrestle  with  the  wolf  at  his  door. 

He  staid  lingering  in  the  lane  till 
the  figure  of  Randal  was  ont  of  sight, 
and  then  returned  slowly.  Young 
Leslie  continued  to  walk  on  at  a  quick 
pace.  With  all  his  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  his  restless  aspirations,  his 
breast  afforded  him  no  thought  so 
generous,  no  sentiment  so  poetic,  as 
those  with  which  the  unlettered  clown 
crept  slouchingly  homeward. 

As  Randal  gained  a  point  where 
several  lanes  met  on  a  broad  piece  of 
waste  land,  he  began  to  feel  tired,  and 
bis  step  slackened.  Just  then  a  gig 
emerged  from  one  of  these  by-roads, 
and  took  the  same  direction  as  the 
pedestrian.  The  road  was  rough  and 
hilly,  and  the  driver  proceeded  at  a 
foot's-pace ;  so  that  the  gig  and  the 
pedestrian  went  pretty  well  abreast. 

uYou  seem  tired,  sir/'  said  the 
driver,  a  stout  young  farmer  of  the 
higher  class  of  tenants,  and  he  looked 
down  compassionately  on  the  boy's 
pale  countenance  and  weary  stride. 
u  Perhaps  we  are  going  the  same  way, 
and  I  can  give  you  a  lift  ?'' 

It  was  Randal's  habitual  policy  to 
make  use  of  every  advantage  proffered 
to  him,  and  be  accepted  the  proposal 
frankly  enough  to  please  the  honest 
fanner. 

41 A  nice  day,  sir,"  said  the  latter, 
as  Randal  sat  by  his  side.  u  Have 
you  come  far?" 

"  From  Rood  Hall.'1 

"  Oh,  you  be  young  Squire  Leslie," 
said  the  farmer,  more  respectfully, 
and  lifting  his  hat. 

"Yes,  my  name  is  Leslie.  You 
know  Rood,  then  ?" 

"  I  was  brought  up  on  your  father's 
land,  sir.  You  may  have  heard  of 
Fanner  Bruce  ?" 

Randal. — u  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  little  boy,  a  Mr  Brace,  who 
rented,  I  believe,  the  best  part  of  our 
land,  and  who  used  to  bring  us  cakes 
when  he  called  to  see  my  father.  He 
is  a  relation  of  yours?" 

"  Farmer  Bruce. — "  He  was  my 
uncle.     He  is  dead  now,  poor  man." 

41  Randal. — "  Dead !  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  it.  He  was  very  kind  to  us 
children.  But  it  is  long  since  he  left 
my  father's  farm.** 

Farm  br  Bkuce,  apologetically. — 
41 1  am  sure  he  was  very  sorry  to  go. 


But,  you  see,  he  had  an  unexpected 
legacy — " 

Randal. — "  And  retired  from  busi- 
ness?" 

Farmer  Brucr. — "  No.  Bat, 
having  capital,  he  could  afford  to  pay 
a  good  rent  for  a  real  good  farm." 

Randal,  bitterly.— 4(  All  capital 
seems  to  fly  from  the  lands  of  Rood. 
And  whose  farm  did  he  take  ?" 

Farmer  Bruce. — "  He  tookHaw- 
leigh,  under  Squire  Haseldean.  I 
rent  it  now.  We've  laid  out  a  power 
o'  money  on  it.  But  I  don't  complain. 
It  pays  welL" 

Randal. — u  Would  the  money 
have  paid  as  well,  sunk  on  my  father's 
land?" 

Farmer  Bruce. — u  Peruana  it 
might,  in  the  long  run.  Bat  then, 
sir,  we  wanted  new  premises— barna 
and  cattle-sheds,  and  a  deal  more— 
which  the  landlord  should  do ;  but  is 
is  not  evcrv  landlord  as  can  afford 
that.  Squire  Hazeldean's  a  rich 
man." 

Randal.— 4l  Ay!" 

The  road  now  became  pretty  good, 
and  the  farmer  put  his  bone  into  a 
brisk  trot. 

44  But  which  way  be  yon  going, 
sir?  I  don't  care  for  a  few  miles 
more  or  less,  if  I  can  be  of  service." 

44 1  am  going  to  Haseldean,"  said 
Randal,  rousing  himself  from  a  ra- 
verie.  u  Don't  let  me  take  yon  o*s 
of  your  way." 

44  Oh,  Hawteigh  Farm  is  on  dm 
other  side  of  the  village,  so  it  beanie* 
my  way,  sir." 

The  farmer  then,  who  was  reaUy  a 
smart  young  fellow— one  of  tans  race 
which  the  application  of  capital  la 
land  has  produced,  and  weien,  in 
point  of  education  and  refinement,  an 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  squires  of 
a  former  generation — began  to  talk 
about  his  handsome  horse,  about  a  press 
in  general,  about  hunting  and 
ing:  he  handled  all  t 
with  spirit,  yet  with  modesty, 
dsl  pulled  his  hat  still  lowm 
over  his  brows,  and  did  not 
him  till  past  the  Casino,  when, 
by  the  classic  sir  of  the  place, 
catching  a  scent  from  the 
the  boy  asked  abruptly— u  Wl 
house  is  that  ?" 

44  Oh,  it  belongs  to  Squire 
dean,  but  it  is  let  or  lent  to  a 
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Monnseer.    They  say  he  ia  quite  the 
gentleman,  but  uncommonly  poor." 

"  Poor,"  said  Randal,  turning  back 
to  gaze  on  the  trim  garden,  the  neat 
terrace,  the  pretty  beividere,  and  (the 
door  of  tbe  bouse  being  open)  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  painted  hall  with- 
in— "poor,  t  lie  place  seems  well  kept. 
What  do  you  call  pour,  Mr  Bruce  ?" 

The  farmer  laughed.  "Weil.that's 
a  home  question,  sir.  But  I  believe 
the  Monnseer  ia  as  poor  as  a  man  can 
be  who  makes  no  debts  and  does  not 
actually  starve." 

"  As  poor  as  my  father  ?''  asked 
Randal  openly  and  abruptly. 

"  Lord,  sir !  your  fattier  bo  a  very 
rich  man  compared  to  him." 

Randal  continued  to  gaze,  and  his 
mind's  eye  conjured  up  the  contrast  of 
his  slovenly  shabby  home,  with  all  its 
neglected  appurtenances  !  No  trim 
garden  at  Rood  Hall,  no  scent  from 
odorous  orange  blossoms.  Here 
poverty  at  least  was  elegant — there, 
how  squalid  !  He  did  not  comprehend 
at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  luxury  of  tbe 
Beautiful  can  be  effected.  They  now 
approached  the  extremity  of  the 
Squire's  park  palea  ;  and  Randal,  see- 
ing a  little  gate,  bade  tbe  farmer  stop 
his  gig,  and  descended.  The  boy 
plunged  amidst  the  thick  oak  groves; 
the  farmer  went  bis  way  blithely,  and 
bis  mellow  merry  whistle  came  to 
Randal's  moody  ear  as  he  glided  quick 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

He  arrived  at  the  Hall,  to  find  that 
all  the  family  were  at  church;  and, 
according  to  the  patriarchal  custom, 
the  church-  going  family  embraced 
nearly  all  the  servants.  It  was  there- 
fore an  old  invalid  housemaid  who 
opened  the  door  to  him.  She  was 
rather  deaf,  and  seemed  so  stupid  that 
Randal  did  not  ask  leave  to  enter  and 
wait  for  Frank's  return.  He  there- 
fore said  briefly  that  be  would  jnst 
stroll  on  the  lawn,  and  call  again  when 
church  was  over. 

The  old  woman  stared,  and  strove 
to  hear  him;  mean  while  Randal  turned 
round  abruptly,  and  aanntered  towards 
tbe  garden  side  of  the  handsome  old 
house. 

There  was  enough  to  attract  any 
eye  in  the  smooth  greensward  of  the 
spacious  lawn— in  the  numerous  par- 
terres of  varying  flowers  —  in  the 
venerable  grandeur  of  the  two  mighty 
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cedars,  which  threw  their  still  shadows 
over  the  grass — and  in  the  picturesque 
building,  with  its  projecting  raulUoM 
and  heavy  gables;  yet  I  fear  that  it 
was  with  no  poet's  nor  painter's  eye 
that  this  young  old  man  gazed  on  the 
ici'in.'  Liu  fore  him. 

He  beheld  tbe  evidence  of  wealth — 
and  the  envy  of  wealth  jaundiced  his 

Folding  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he 
stood  awhile,  looking  all  around  him 
with  closed  lips  and  lowering  brow ; 
then  be  walked  slowly  on,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  muttered 
to  himself — 

"  The  beir  to  this  property  ia  little 
better  than  a  dnnce ;  and  they  tell  me 
I  have  talents  and  learning,  and  I 
have  taken  to  my  heart  the  maxim, 
'  Knowledge  is  power.'  And  yet,  with 
all  my  struggles,  will  knowledge  ever 
place  me  on  the  same  level  as  that  on 
which  this  dunco  Is  born  ?  I  don't 
wonder  that  tbe  poor  should  hate  the 
rich.  But  of  all  tbe  poor,  who  should 
hate  the  rich  like  the  pauper  gentle- 
man ?  I  suppose  Andley  Egerton 
means  me  to  come  into  Parliament, 
and  be  a  Tory  like  himself.  What ! 
keep  things  as  they  are  1  No ;  for  me 
not  even  Democracy,  unless  there 
first  come  Revolution.  I  understand 
the  cry  of  a  Marat—'  More  blood ! ' 
Marat  had  lived  as  a  poor  man,  and 
cultivated  science— in  the  sight  of  a 
prince's  palace." 

He  tamed  sharply  round,  and  glared 
vindictively  on  thepoor  old  hall,  which, 
though  a  very  comfortable  habitation, 
was  certainly  no  palace  ;  and  with  his 
arms  still  folded  on  bis  breast,  he 
walked  backward,  as  if  not  to  lose  the 
view,  nor  the  chain  of  ideas  it  conjured 
np. 

"  But,"  he  continued  to  soliloquise 
~~ "  but  of  revolution  there  is  no 
chance.  Yet  the  same  wit  and  will 
that  would  thrive  in  revolutions  should 
thrive  in  this  coram  on -place  life. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Well,  then, 
shall  I  have  no  power  to  oust  this 
blockhead  ?  Onst  him— what  from  ? 
His  father's  halls?  Well— but  if  he 
were  dead,  who  would  be  the  heir  of 
Hazeldean?  Have  I  not  heard  my 
mother  say  that  I  am  as  near  in  blood 
to  this  Squire  as  any  one,  if  he  bad  no 
children?  Oh,  but  the  boy's  life  is 
worth  ten  of  mine  1    Oust  him  from 
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what*    At  least  fr 
tiU  unolo  Kgertoo— ■< 
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L  mora  feasible,  'Make 
lire,'  aayeel  thoo,  And  i 
Ay— and  to  the  Ibftim.  t 
robbed  from  my  too       *,  ■ 

■Imulalion.  liOhi  wu  »•■ 
simulation.  Urd  Huuu  pn  ml  ft 
—•ml  "— 

llitra  tho  wIIIwiiiy  came loo sudden 
will:  fur  as,  rapt  In  hU  thoughts,  the 
Imiv  had  continued  to  walk  backward*, 
Iih  had  emits  to  tho  verge  where  the 
lawn  illtlml  nir  Into  tho  ditch  of  the 
lia-h*  and,  Jmt  an  lie  was  fortifying 
hlmaelf  iir  tho  precept  and  practice  or 
my  l.ord  llacim,  the  ground  went  from 
miller  lilin,  ami  alap  Into  the  ditch 
went  lUmlal  l.e»He  I 

It  no  hnpiK-iiixl  that  tho  Squire, 
whi»n  active  genlua  wm  always  at 
emite  repair  or  Improvement,  had  been 
hut  a  few  day*  before  widening  and 
aluplng  off  the  dltoh  Jnat  In  that  part, 
*»  that  the  earth  wu  recall  and  damp, 
ami  not  yet  either  turfed  or  flattened 
dim ii.  Thua  whi'ii  lUndal,  recover- 
ing III*  Unit  anrprlan  ami  shuck,  rose  to 
lila  feat,  lie  found  hi*  clothe*  covered 
with  mud ;  while  the  nidoncM  of  the 
fall  wai  evinced  tiy  the  fantaatlo  and 
ox  Inordinary  appearance  of  his  hat, 
widen,  hollowed  here,  bulging  thore, 
and  mulled  nut  of  all  recognition 
generally,  wan  aa  little  like  the  hat  of 
n  dmHiniii*  hard-reading  young  gentle- 
man prutipf  df  the  dignified  Mr  Aud- 
ley  l'.gerton— U  any  hat  picked  ont  of 


t  i;il«  thai  be 
.  I  iri  into  the  ha, 
tk  path  by  which  he  h« 
ho  wok  it  ni  once. 

Itta    irprhing  how  tintr  we  ka 
ci  iheedtliawmnkiisofM 

I  have  no  done*  that  aw* 
ueuiu  it  Power  had  piaii|ai*na1 
Kandiu  Lesley  intn  the  ditch,  »  t 
significant  hint  of  tbe  fmte  of  all  ** 
chooee  what  is,  now-a-dava,  i 
means  to  uncommon  atop  in'ta*  smut* 
of  InteHct— viz  ,  the  walking  bark- 
warda,  lii  order  10  gratify  a  ' 
view  of  uui'*i  neighbour's 
I  suspect  that,  before  tbi* 
ont,  many  a  line  fellow  will  than 
found  hin  ha-ha,  and  scrambled  oatef 
tho  ditch  with  a  much  shabbier  coat 
than  be  hud  on  when  he  fell  into  it. 
But  Randal   did  not   tbaiik    hi*  g 


The  Kipilro  was  greatly  raffled  at 
tireukfnat  that  morning.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  Kngllahman  to  bear  Insult 

Call  cully,  and  he  considered  that  be 
ad  been  personally  inanltcd  In  the 
outrage  offered  to  bla  recent  donation 
to  tho  parish.  Mi*  feelings,  too,  were 
hurt  as  well  ns  hi*  pride.  There  was 
something  so  ungrateful  In  the  whole 
thing,  just  after  he  had  taken  so  much 

Cains,  not  only  In  tbe  resuscitation, 
ut  tbe  embellishment  of  the  stocks. 
It  was  not,  however,  so  rare  an  oc- 
currence for  the  Sqnire  to  be  ruffled, 
as  to  create  any  remark.  Riccabocca, 
Indeed,  as  a  stranger,  and  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  as  a  wife,  had  the  quick 


tact  to  perceive  Unit  t!io  host  wu 
glum  and  the  husband  snappish;  bat 
the  one  was  too  discreet  and  the 
other  too  sensible,  to  chafe.  ihe  uca 
sore,  whatever  it  mipht  be ;  and  short- 
ly after  breakfast  tho  BqnEte  rvliml 
Into  bis  study,  and  alwntcd  himself 
from  morning  service. 

In  his  delightful  £</r  of  Oliver  Gold- 
tmiih,  Mr  Foster  tab?  care  to  touch  our 
hearts  by  introducing  his  hero'a  excuse 
for  not  entering  tbe  priesthood,  lie 
dldnotfeelbimselfg'ideiKtugli.  Tuy 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  dOo.  Goldsmith, 
wasnn  excellent  ie  fur  thee; 

and  Dr  Primrose,  mv       tat,   will   1 
good  enough  for  tht  1  until  1 
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Jemima's  fears  Arc  realised.    Now,  tbeState — whether  it  was  incorporated 

Squire  Hazoldean  had  a  tenderness  of  with  the  State,  or  above  the  State — 

conscience  winch  less  reasonable  than  whether  it   was   antecedent  to  the 

Goldsmith's.   There  were  occasionally  Papacy,  or  formed  from  the  Papacy, 

days  in  which  be  did  not  feel  good  &c.,  &c.    According  to  his  favourite 

enough— I  don't  say  for  a  priest,  but  maxim,   Quicta  non  movere,    (not  to 

even  for  one  of  the  congregation —  disturb    things    that    are    quiet),    I 

"  days  in  which,  (said  the  Squire  in  his  have  no  donbt  tbat  he  would  nave 

own'  blnnt  way,)  as  I  have  never  in  thought  that  the  less  discussion  is  pro- 

iii  y  life  met  n  worse  devil  than  a  devil  volte*}  upon  such  matters,  the  better 

of  a  temper,  I'll  not  carry  mine  into  for  both  church  and  laity.      Nor  had 

the  family  pew.     He  shan't  bo  growl-  he  ever  been  known  to  regret  the  dis- 

ing  out  hypocritical  responses  from  use  of  the  ancient  custom  of  excom- 

my  poor  grandmother's  prayer-book."  mnnication,  nor  any  other  diminution 

So  the  Squire  aud  bis  demon  staid  at  of  the   powers    of   the    priesthood, 

home.     Hut  (lie  demon  was  generally  whether    minatory  or  militant;    yet 

cast  out  before  the  day  was  over ;  and,  for  all  this.  Parson  Dale  had  a  great 

on  thisoccasion,  when  the  bellrangfor  notion  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  a 

afternoon  service,  it  may  be  presumed  minister  of  the  gospel — to  advise — to 

that  the  Squire  bad  reasoned  or  fret-  deter — to  persuade — to  reprove.   And 

led  himself  into  a  proper  state  of.  it  was  for  the  evening  service  that  ne 

mind;  for  lie  was  then  seen  sallying  prepared  those  sermons,  which   may 

forth  from  the  porch  of  his  hall,  arm-  be  called,  "sermons  that  preach  at 

in-arm  with  his  wife,  and  at  the  bead  you."     He  preferred  the  evening  fur 

of  his  household.    The  second  service  that  Hiatal  y  n*lMi1|Hn,  not  only  be- 

Wiis  (as    ii   commonly   the   case,    in  cause    the    congregation    was    more 

rural  districts)  more  numerously  at-  numerous,  but  also  because,  being  n 

tended  than  the  first  mw  ;   and  it  was  shrewd  man  in  his-own  innocent  way, 

our  Parson's  wont  to  devote  to   this  bo  knew  that  pcoph)  l>cnr  better  to  be 

service  his  most  effective  discount).  preached  nt  after  dinner  than  before ; 

Parson    Dale,  though   a   very   fair  that  yuu  arrive  more  insinuatingly  as 

scholar,  liad  neither  the  deep  theology  the   heart  when  the  stomach  is  at 

nor  the   archaeological   learning  tbat  peace.      There  waa  a  genial  kindness 

distinguish   the  rising  generation  of  in  Parson  Dale's  way  of  preaching  at 

the  clergy.     I  mnch  doubt  K  he  could  you.     It  was  doue  in  no  imperceptible 

have  pas»cd  what  would  now  be  call-  fatherly  a  manner,  that  you  never  felt 

cd   a   creditable   examination   in  the  offended.      He   did   it,   too,   with   so 

Fathers ;    and  a.j  fur  all  the  nice  for-  tuucli  art  that  noliody  but  your  own 

maliiies  in  the  rubric,  he  would  never  guilty  self  knew  that  you  were  the 

have  been  the  man  to  divide  a  con-  sinner  ho  was  exhorting.     Vet  he  did 

grcgation or pusiloa bishop.     Neither  not  spare  rich  nor  poor:  he  preached 

was    Parson   Dale    very    erudite    in  al  the  S<  mire,  and  that  great  fat  fanner, 

ecclesiastical  architecture.      lie   did  Mr   Bullock    the  churchwarden,    as 

not  much  earn  whether  nil  the  details  boldly  as   at   [lodge  the  ploughman, 

in  the  church  were  purely  golhic  or  and   Scrub   the   hedgcr.     A»  for  Mr 

not :  crocketa  and  ilniala,  round  arch  Stlru,  he  bad  preached  at  Is*)  more 

and  pointed  arch,  were   matters,   I  often  than  at  any  one  In  the  parish; 

fear,  on  which  be  bad  never  troubled  but  Stint,  though  he  had  the  sense  u\ 

his  head.     Hut  one  turret  Parson  Dale  know  it,  never  had  the  grace  to  reform, 

did  posst-s,  winch  d  p— **p  of  i.jnal  There  was,  too.  In  Parson  Dale's  ser- 

importance  with  those  subtler  my*! e-  toons,  something  of  thai  boldness  of 

rics — ho  knew  how  to  fill  hi*  church  !  illustration  which  would  bare   becu 

Even   at .  moraine;   service   no    pews  scholarly  it he  had  not  made  it  familiar, 

were  empty,   and  at  evening  service  and  which  is  found  In  the  discounts 

the  church  overflowed,  of  our  elder  divines.    Like  them,  ha 

Parson  Date,  too,  may  be  consider-  did  not  scruple,  now  and  then,  to  in- 
ed,  now.  a  day*,  to  hold  but  a  mean  trodoce  an  anecdote  from  history,  or 
idea  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  borrow  an  allusion  from  some  non- 
Church.  Ho  had  never  been  known  scriptural  author,  In  onltr  to  nilivtu 
to  dispute  ou  its  exact  hearing  with  the  attention  of  his  audience,  or  render 
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good  i 

Httie  I 


_._!  nun  had  an  object  to  this,  a 

Httie  distinct   from,    though  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  mala 


He  1 


rras: 


knowledge—bat  to  knowledge 
panied  by  religion ;  rod  sommumn 
his  references  to  sources  not  within 
the  ordinary  reading  of  nil  oongrega- 
tion  would  spirit  np  aome  farmer's 
son,  with  an  evening's  leisure  on  hit 
bands,  to  ask  the  Parson  for  farther 
explanation,  and  so  be  lured  on  to  a 
little  solid  or  graceful  instruction  and>r 


heart  on  his  flock,  and  who  had 
with  great  grief  the  realisation  of  bin 


F.nQtiik  lift. — Part 
fi-an  at  the  revival  of 
neon  tliui  a  spirit  of 
already  at  work  amongnt  law ; 
and  Ibal  megfsKPiial  and  hiq_ 
designs  wore  darkening  the  .... 
benevolence  of  lb*  Squire  ;  seen,  a 
short,  the  signs  of  a  hraaaa  hemei 
classes,  and  the  precomaa  uf  (k 
over  inflammable  fiend  between  us 
rich  and  the  poor,  meditated  notbnr 
less  than  s  great  Political  'iiiiii 
n  sermon  that  should  extract  rrt« 
the  roots  of  social  truths  a  hesfint 
virtne  for  the  wonnd  that  lay  am, 
lint  latent,  in  the  breast  of  his  pen* 
of  Uaneldetn: 

And  tlius  ran— 

Tht   Political     Sermon     of  Ana 
Dale. 


> 


"  Brethren,  erery  man  has  fall 
burden.  If  God  designed  our  lives 
to  end  at  the  grave,  may  we  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  freed  an 
existence  so  brief  from  the  cares 
nnd  sorrows  to  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  mankind 
has  been  subjected?  Suppose  that  I 
am  a  kind  father,  nnd  have  a  child 
whom  I  dearly  love,  bat  I  know  by  a 
divine  revelation  that  he  will  die  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  surely  I 
should  not  vex  bis  infancy  by  need- 
less preparations  for  the  duties  of 
life.  If  I  am  a  rich  man,  I  should  not 
send  him  from  the  caresses  of  his 
mother  to  the  stern  discipline  of 
school.  If  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  should 
not  take  him  with  me  to  hedge  and 
dig,  to  scorch  In  the  snn,  to  freeze  in 
the  winter's  cold :  why  Inflict  hard- 
ships on  his  childhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  him  for  manhood,  when  I 
know  that  he  is  doomed  not  to  grow 
into  man?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  my  child  is  reserved  for  a 
more  durable  existence,  then  should 
I  not,  oat  of  the  very  love  I  bear  to 
him,  prepare  bis  childhood  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  according  to  that 
station  in  which  he  is  born,  giving 
many  a  toil,  many  a  pain  to  the 
Infant,  in  order  to  rear  and  strengthen 
him  for  his  duties  as  man?     So  is 


it      with     cur     Father    that     is    a 
Heaven.     Viewing   this  life  at)  ew 

infancy,  and  the  next  as  onr  eplritsnl 
maturity,  where  '  in  the  aa-ea  fat  cOOR. 
lie  may  show  the  exceeding  riches  d 
his  grace,'  it  is  in  his  teudernesa,  anal 
hi?  wisdom,  to  permit  the  toil  and  tie 
pain  which,  in  tasking  the  powers  and 
developing  the  virtues  of  the  sooL 
prepare  it  for  'the  earnest  of  net 
inheritance,  the  redemption  of  Iks 
purchased  possession.'  Hence  it  it 
that  every  man  has  bis  borden- 
Bretbren,  if  you  believe  that  God  » 
■rood,  yen,  but  as  tender  as  a  homes 
father,  you  will  know  that  your 
troubles  in  life  sre  a  proof  that  yon 
arc  reared  for  an  eternity.  Bat  each 
man  thinks  his  own  burden  tht 
hardeel  to  bear:  the  poor  man  groan* 
un<ler  his  poverty,  the  rich  man  under 
the  Cares  that  multiply  with  wealth. 
For,  so  far  from  wealth  freeing  at 
from  trouble,  all  the  wise  men  who 
have  written  in  all  ages,  have  repeat- 
ed with  one  voice  the  wordd  ©f  the 
wisest,  '  When  gooda  Increase,  they 
are  increased  that  eat  them  :  and 
what  good  is  there  to  the  owners 
thereof,  saving  the  l""'i"t(ling  of  them 
with  their  eyes  ?  '  And  this  is  literally 
trne,  my  brethren  ;  for,  let  a  in,„  1 
us  rich  as  was  the  great  King  S< 
himself,  unless  he  lock  np  all  a 
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in  a  cbcst,  it  moat  go  abroad  to  be  in  which  the  triumph  of  one  gives 
divided  amongst  others  ;  yea,  though,  hope  to  thousands.  It  is  said  that 
like  Solomon,  he  make  him  great  necessity  la  the  mother  of  invention ; 
works — though  he  build  houses  and  and  the  social  blessings  which  are 
plant  vineyards,  and  make  him  now  as  common  to  ns  ss  air  and  son- 
gardens  and  orchards— still  the  gold  shine,  have  come  from  taut  law  of  our 
that  he  spends  feeds  but  the  months  nature  which  makes  ns  aspire  towards 
he  employs  ;  and  Solomon  himself  indefinite  improvement,  enriches  each 
could  not  eat  with  a  better  relish  than  snoceselve  generation  by  the  labours 
the  poorest  mason  who  boilded  the  of  the  last,  and,  in  free  countries, 
bouse,  or  the  humblest  labourer  who  often  lifts  the  child  of  the  labourer  to 
planted  the  vineyard.  Therefore,  puce  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  land, 
■when  goods  increase,  they  are  in-  Nay, ,  If  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
creased that  eat  them.'  And  this,  vention,  poverty  Is  the  creator  of  the 
my  brethren,  may  teach  ns  toleration  arts.  If  there  had  been  no  poverty, 
and  compassion  for  the  rich.  We  and  no  sense  of  poverty,  where  wonld 
■hare  their  riches  whether  they  will  have  been  that  which  we  call  tho 
or  not ;  we  do  not  share  their  cares,  wealth  of  a  country  ?  Subtract  from 
The  profane,  history  of  onr  own  civilisation  all  that'has  been  produced 
country  tells  us  that  &  princess,  by  the  poor,  and  what  remains? — the 
destined  to  be  the  prealest  queen  that  stale  of  the  savage.  Where  yon  now 
ever  sat  on  this  throne,  envied  the  see  laiiourcr  and  prince,  you  would 
milk-maid  singing;  and  a  profane  see  equality  indeed— tbo  equality  of 
poet,  whose  wisdom  was  only  less  wild  men.  No ;  not  even  equality 
than  that  of  the  inspired  writers,  thr.ro !  for  there,  brute  force  becomes 
represents  the  man  who  by  force  and  lordship,  and  woe  to  tbo  w«ek  I 
wit  had  risen  to  be  a  king,  sighing  for  Where  yon  now  see  some  in  frieze, 
the  sleep  vouchsafed  to  the  meanest  some  iu'riiirjile,  yon  would  see  naked- 
of  his  subjects — all  bearing  out  the  nee*  in  all.  Where  stand  the  palace 
words  of  the  son  of  David — '  The  and  the  ml,  yon  wonld  behold  but 
sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is  swoet,  mod  huts  and  caves.  As  far  as  the 
whether  he  cat  little  or  much ;  bat  peasant  excels  the  king  among 
the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  savages,  so  far  does  the  society  ex- 
suffer  him  to  sleep.'  sited  and  launched  by  tint  drugglm  of 
"  Amongst  my  brethren  now  pre-  labour  ex.ee!  the  slate  in  which  l'o- 
Bcnt,  there  Is  doubtless  some  one  verty  feels  no  disparity,  and  Toil 
who  has  been  poor,  and  by  honest  sighs  for  no  case.  On  the  other  hand. 
Industry  has  made  himself  compara-  if  the  rich  were  perfectly  contented 
tively  rich.  Let  his  heart  answer  with  their  wealth.  (Inir  hearts  would 
me  while  I  speak;  am  not  tho  become  hardened  in  the  sonsnal  enjoy* 
chief  cares  that  now  disturb  him  menis  it  procures.  It  is  that  feeling, 
to  be  found  In  tbu  goods  he  hath  by  Divine  Wisdom  implanted  in  the 
acquired V— has  he  not  both  vexations  soul,  that  there  Is  vanity  and  vexa- 
to  his  spirit  end  trials  to  bit  virtue,  tionof  spirit  in  tho  things  of  Mammon, 
which  he  knew  not  when  he  wnut  which  still  leaves  tlir  rich  tnnu  «-n- 
f'.irth  to  bis  labour,  and  took  no  heed  silive  to  the  instincts  of  heaven,  and 
nt  the  morrow  V  But  It  is  right,  my  teaches  him  to  seek  for  hsaetttssl  to 
brethren,  that  to  ovary  station  there  those  derated  virtue*  to  which  wealth 
shiinld  be  Its  care — to  every  man  his  invites  him— namely,  protection  to  the 
burdeu  ;  for  if  the  poor  did  not  some-  lowly  and  Istnoficence  to  the  die  I  re— ed. 
times  so  far  feel  poverty  to  be  a  bur-  "And  this,  my  brethren,  leads  me  to 
den  as  to  desire  to  hotter  their  con-  another*  lew  of  the  vast  subject  opened 
dition,  sad  (to  dm  the  langusjp-  of  the  to  ns  by  the  words  of  tbo  apostle- 
world)  'seek  to  rise  in  life,*  their  must  'Everyman  shall  bear  his  own  bnr- 
vaiuside  energies  would  never  bo  den.'  'The  worldly  condition*  of  Ufa 
aroused  ;  and  we  should  not  witness  are  unequal.  Why  are  they  unequal  ? 
that  spectacle,  which  is  so  common  O  my  brethren,  do  yon  not  perceive? 
in  the  land  we  live  In— namely,  lbs  Think  you  that,  if  It  had  been  bolter 
succrmiuI  straggle  of  manly  Labour  (or  oir  spiritual  probation  that  there 
-'ould  be  neither  grant  oar  lowly, 
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rich  nor  poor,  Providence  woold  not 
eo  have  ordered  the  dispensations  of 
the  world,  and  so,  by  its  mysterious 
bat  merciful  agencies,  have  influenced 
the  framework  and  foundations  of 
society  ?  But  if,  from'  the  remotest 
period  of  human  annals,  and  in  all 
the  numberless  experiments  of  govern* 
ment  which  the  wit  of  man  has  de- 
vised, still  this  inequality  is  ever  found 
to  exist,  may  we  not  suspect  that  there 
is  something  in  the  very  principles  of 
our  nature  to  which  that  inequality  is 
necessary  and  essential?  Ask  why 
this  inequality !  Why  ?  as  well  ask 
why  life  is  the  sphere  of  duty  and 
the  nursery  of  virtues.  For  if  all 
men  were  equal,  if  there  were  no 
suffering  and  no  case,  no  i>overty  aud 
no  wealth,  would  you  not  sweep  with 
one  blow  the  half  at  least  of  human 
virtues  from  the  world?  If  there 
were  no  penury  and  no  pain,  what 
would  become  of  fortitude  ? — what  of 
patience  ? — what  of  resignation  ?  If 
there  were  no  greatness  and  no 
wealth,  what  would  become  of  bene- 
volence, of  charity,  of  the  blessed 
human  pity,  of  temperance  in  the 
midst  of  luxury,  of  justice  in  the 
exercise  of  power?  Carry  the  ques- 
tion farther  ;  grant  all  conditions  the 
same — no  reverse,  no  rise  and  no  fall 
— nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  fear 
— what  a  moral  death  you  would  at 
once  inflict  upon  all  the  energies  of 
the  soul,  and  what  a  link  between  the 
heart  of  man  and  the  Providence  of 
God  would  be  snapped  asunder!  If 
we  could  annihilate  evil,  we  should 
annihilate  hope ;  and  hope,  my 
brethren,  is  the  avenue  to  faith.  If 
there  be  '  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time 
to  laugh/  it  is  that  he  who  mourns 
may  turn  to  eternity  for  comfort,  and 
he  who  rejoices  may  bless  God  for 
the  happy  hour.  Ah  !  my  brethren, 
were  it  possible  to  annihilate  the 
inequalities  of  human  life,  it  would 
be  the  banishment  of  our  worthiest 
virtues,  the  torpor  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  the  palsy  of  our  mental  fa- 
culties. The  moral  world,  like  the 
world  without  us,  derives  its  health 
and  its  beauty  from  diversity  and 
contrast. 

"  4  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 

burden.1    True :  but  now  turn  to  an 

•er  verse  in  the  same  chapter, — 

ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 


J&yttsJ 

IV. 

so  fulfil 

r  Of  < 

while  I 

wJMa 

INi 


Uft 


pecn 

famii/ 

that  fe  ;uog  wajca, 

any  other,  dlstingirishaa  *e 

brute  creation — Imaii  the 

which  we  give  the  name  of 

— the  feeling  for  each  other! 

herd  of  deer  shun  the  stag  that  h 

marked  by  the   gunner;    the 

heedeth  not  the  sheep  that 

into  the  shade  to  die ;  bat 

sorrow  and  joy  not  in  hfmsolf 

but  in  the  joy  and  sorrow  of 

around  him.    He  who  feela  only  flor 

himself  abjures  his  very  natem  as 

man ;  for  do  we  not  say  of  one  who 

has  no  tenderness  for  m»n»fl  fjyg 

he  is  inhuman  t  and  do 

him  who  sorrows  with  the 

humane  t 

"  Now,  brethren,  that  which 
daily  marked  the  divine 
our  Lord,  is  the  direct  appeal  to 
sympathy  which  distinguishes  na : 
the  brute.  He  seises,  not  npon 
faculty  of  genius  given  bat  to  lew,  hat 
upon  that  ready  impulse  of  heart 
which  is  given  to  us  all ;  and  hi  say- 
ing, (Love  one  another/  'Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens,'  he  elevates 
the  most  delightful  of  our  cimutiuan 
into  the  most  sacred  of  hia  laws.  The 
lawyer  asks  our  Lord,  *  Who  is  my 
neighbour?'  Our  Lord  replies  by 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  priest  and  the  Levite  saw  the 
wounded  man  that  fell  among  the 
thieves,  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  That  priest  might  have  beam 
austere  in  his  doctrine,  that  Levite 
might  have  been  learned  in  the  law ; 
but  neither  to  the  learning  of  the 
Levite,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
priest,  does  our  Saviour  even  deign 
to  allude.  He  cites  but  the  action  of 
the  Samaritan,  and  saith  to  the  law- 
yer, *  Which  now  of  these  three, 
tbinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves? 
And  he  said,  He  that  showed 


unto  him .    Then  said  Jeans  onto  hiat^ 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.* 

u  O  shallowness  of  human  judg- 
ments I  It  was  enough  to  be  bora  a 
Samaritan  in  order  to  be  rejected  by 
the  priest,  and  despised  by  the  Levite. 
Yet  now,  what  to  us  the  prieet 
the   Levite,  of   God's  chosen 
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though  they  were?      They  passed        "And    I    ask    any    rich    brother 

from  the  hearts  of  men   when  they  amongst  yon,  when   he  hath    none 

passed  the  sufferer  by  the  wayside;  forth  to  survey  his  barns   and  lis 

while  this  loathed    Samaritan,  half  p-anaries,  bis  gardens  .ind  orchards, 

thrust  from  the  pale  of  the  Hebrew,  if  suddenly,  in  the  vain  pride  of  his 

becomes  of  onr  family,  of  onr kindred;  heart,  he  s'ees  tlie  scowl  on  the  brow 

a  brother  amongst  the  brotherhood  of  of  the  labourer— if  lie  deems  himself 

Love,  so  long  as  Mercy  and  Affliction  hated  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth— if 

shall  meet  in  the  common  thorough-  he    feels    that  his   least  faults    are 

fare  of  Life  I  treasured  tip  against  Mm  with  the 

"  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  hardness  of  malice,  and  his  plainest 

and    so    fulfil    the    law    of    Christ.'  benefits  received  with  the  ingratitude 

Think  not,  O  my  brethren,  that  this  of  envy— I  ask,  I  say,  any  rich  man, 

applies  only  to  almsgiving— to  that  re-  whether    straightway    all    pleasure 

lief  of  distress  which  it  <■;. mini. nlvi.'.iliiid  InliU  worhil  ypusse-sinusdoes  not  fade 

Charity— to  the  obvious  duty  of  devot-  from  his  heart,  and  whether  he  docs 

ing,  from  our  superfluities,  something  nnt  feel  what  a  wealth  of  gladness  it 

that  wo  scarcely  mles,  to  the  wants  is  in  the  power  of  the  poor  man  to 

of  n  starving  brother.    No.    I  appeal  bestow  I    For    all    theje    things    of 

to  the  poorest  amongst  ye.  if  the  worst  Mammon   pass   away;    but  there   is 

burdens  are  those  of"  the  body— if  in  the  smile  of  him  whom  we  have 

the  kind  word  and  tho  tender  thought  served,    a  something   that    we   may 

havc  not  often  lightened  your  hearts  take  with  us  into  heaven.     If,  theu, 

more  than   bread  bestowed  with   a  ye  bear  ono  another's  burdens,  they 

grudge,   and    charity  that    humbles  who  are  poor  will  have  mercy  on 

yon  by   a   frown.       Sympathy   is   a  the   errors,   and   compassion  for  the 

beneficence  at  the  command  of  us  griefs,  of  the  rich.    To  all  men  it  was 

all, — yea,  of  the  pauper  as  of  the  said— yes,  to  the  Lazarus  as  to  the 

king;    and    sympathy    is     Christ's  Dives — 'Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 

wealth.     Sympathy   is   brotherhood,  judged.'     But  think  net,  ti  rich  man. 

The  rich  are  tpld  to  have  charity  for  that  we  prench  only  to  the  poor.  If  it 

the  poor,  and  the  poor  arc  •njuined  be  their  duty  not  to  grudge  thee  thy 

to  respect  their  aoperiors.     Good:  I  substance,  it  is  thine  to  do  all  that 

say  not  to  the  contrary.     But  I  say  may  sweeten  their  labour.     Remein- 

also  to  the  poor,   '  In  your  turn  nave  bcr,  that  when  our  Lord  said  '  How 

charity  for  the  rich;'   and  I  say  to  hardly  shall  they  that  hare  riches 

the  rich,   '  In   your   turn   rrspect  the  enter  into  tho  kingdom  of  heaven,' 

poor.''  be  replied  also  to  them  who  asked, 

"  *  Bear  yo  one  another's  burdens,  '  Who  then  shall  be  saved?'    'The 

and    bo   fulfil    the    law  of   Christ.'  things  which    are    impossible    with 

Thou,  O  poor  man,   envy  not  nor  men  are  possible  with  God:'  that 

grudge  thy  brother  hi.<  larger  portion  is,  man  left  to  his  own  temptations 

of  worldly  goods.     Believe  that  he  would    fail  ;    but    strengthened    by 

hath  his  sorrows    and  crosses   liko  Cod,    he    shall    be    saved.     If  thy 

thyself,  and  perhaps,  as  more  deli-  riches  are  (he  tests  of  thy  trial,  so 

catcly  nurtured,  he  feels  them  more;  may  they  also  be  the  instruments  of 

nay,  bath  he  not  temptations  so  great  thy  virtues.      Prove  by  thy  riches 

that    our    Lord    hath    exclaimed —  that    thou    art    compassionate    and 

'  How  hardly  they  that  have  riches  tender,   temperate  and  benign  ;   and 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  V  thy  riches  themselves  may  become  the 

And  what  are  temptations  but  trials?  evidence  at  once  of  thy  faith  aud  of 

—what  are  trials  but  perils  and  sor-  thy  workn. 

rows?    Think  not  that  you  cannot        "We  have  constantly  on  our  lips 

bestow  your  charity  on  the  rich  man,  the  simple  precept,  '  l)o  unto  others 

even  while  you  take  your  sustenance  as  ye  would  be  done  by.'    Why  do 

from  his  hands.    A  heathen  writer,  we  fail- so    often    in  the  practice? 

often  cited  by  the  curliest  preachers  Because  we  neglect  to  cultivate  that 

of   tho    gospel,    hath    truly    said—  sympathy  which  nature  implants   as 

'  Wherever  there  is  room  for  a  man,  an  instinct,  and  the  Saviour  exalts 

there  is  place  for  a  benefit.'  as  a  commnnd.    If  thon  wouldst  do 

vol.  lxyiii. — HO.  CCCCXZTI. 
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unto  thy  neighbour  as  thou  wouldst 
1)0  done  by,  ponder  well  how  thy 
neighbour  will  regard  the  action  thou 
art  about  to  do  to  him.  Put  thyself 
into  his  place.  If  thou  art  strong, 
and  he  is  weak,  descend  from  thy 
strength,  and  enter  into  his  weak- 
ness ;  lay  aside  thy  burden  for  the 
while,  and  buckle  on  his  own;  let 
thy  sight  see  as  through  his  eyes— thy 
heart  beat  as  in  his  bosom.  Do 
this,  and  thou  wilt  often  confess  that 
what  had  seemed  just  to  thy  power 
will  seem  harsh  to  his  weakness.  For 

*  as  a  zealous  man  hath  not  done  his 
duty,  when  he  calls  his  brother 
drunkard  and  beast,1*  even  so  an 
administrator  of  the  law  mistakes  his 
object  if  he  writes  on  the  grand 
column  of  society,  only  warnings  that 
irritate  the  bold,  and  terrify  the 
timid:  and  a  man  will  be  no  more 
in  love  with  law  than  with  virtue, 

*  if  he  be  forced  to  it  with  rudeness 
and  incivilities/  f  If,  then,  ye  would 
bear  the  burden  of  the  lowly,  O  ye 
great — feel  not  only  for  them,  but 
with!  Watch  that  your  pride  does 
not  chafe  them — your  power  does  not 
wantonly  gall.  Your  worldly  inferior 
is  of  the  class  from  which  the  apostles 
were  chosen— amidst  which  the  Lord 
of  Creation  descended  from  a  throne 
above  the  seraphs.'* 


The  Pars 
and  hii  ere  ■ 
near  toe 
nate  of  H 

leaning  bus  vmn  _ 

hand,  his  brow  inclined 
and  the  natural  glow  of  Ms 
plexion  much  heightened. 

"  But"— resumed  the  Fn  ■!■«■% 
without  turning   to   his    book,  ail 
rather  as  if  prompted  by  the 
tion  of  the  moment — u  Bet 
has  cultivated  sympathy 
these  errors,  or,  if 

hastens  to  retract.       8o  nntanl  b 
sympathy  to  the  good  men,  that  I* 
obeys  it  mechanically  when 
his  heart  to  be  the  menu 
conscience.    In  this  sympathy! 
the  bond  between  rich   and  pen?! 
By   this   sympathy,    whatever 
varying  worldly  lots, 
what  they  were  meant  to 
cises  for  the  virtues  more  neeaBnrl 
each  ;  and  thus,  if  in  the  DodVee 
man  bear  his  own  burden,  yeta  4 

fellowship  of  the  soul  all  havei 

relief  in  bearing  the  burdens  of 
other. 

"This  is  the  law  of 
it,  O  my  flock ! " 

Here  the  Parson  doeed  Un 
mon,  and  the  congregation 
their  heads. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 


Eloquence,  in  its  highest  flights,  is 
beyond  all  question  the  greatest  exer- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  It  requires  for 
its  conception  a  combination  of  the 
most  exalted  faculties ;  for  its  execu- 
tion, a  union  of  the  most  extraordinary 
powers.  Unite  in  thought  the  most 
varied  and  dissimilar  faculties  of  the 
soul — strength  of  understanding  with 
brilliancy  of  imagination ;  -fire  of  con- 
ception with  solidity  of  judgment ;  a 
retentive  memory  with  an  enthusiastic 
fancy ;  the  warmth  of  poetry  with  the 
coldness  of  prose ;  an  eye  for  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature  with  a  command  of  the 
realities  of  life ;  a  mind  stored  with 
facts  and  a  heart  teeming  with  im- 
pressions— and  you  will  form  the  ele- 
ments from  which  the  most  powerful 
style  of  oratory  is  to  be  created.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Physical  powers,  if 
not  essential,  are  at  least  a  great 
addition  to  the  mental  qualities  re- 
quired for  its  success.  The  orator 
must  have  at  once  the  lengthened 
thought  which  is  requisite  for  a  pro- 
longed argument,  and  the  ready  wit 
which  can  turn  to  the  best  advantage 
any  incident  which  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  its  delivery.  More  than  all 
is  required  the  fixity  of  purpose,  the 
energy  in  effort,  the  commanding  torn, 
which,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  and 
important  faculty  of  the  mind,  so  it  is 
the  one  most  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
any  walk  of  life,  and  least  of  all  in 
combination  with  the  brilliant  and 
imaginative  qualities,  which  are  the 
very  soul  of  every  art  which  is  to  sub- 
due or  captivate  mankind. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  art  of 
the  orator  should  require,  for  its  high- 
est flights,  so  rare  a  combination  of 
qualities,  for  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  it  is  the  most  astonishing 
in  its  nature,  and  the  most  transcend- 
ant  in  its  immediate  triumphs.  The 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  historian,  the  sagacity 
of  the  statesman,  the  capacity  of  the 
general,  may  produce  more  lasting 
effects  upon  human  affairs :  bat  they 
are  incomparably  less  rapid  in  their 
influence,  and  less  intoxicating  from 
the  ascendency  they  confer.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  library  the  sage  medi- 


tates on  the  truths  which  are  to  influ- 
ence the  thoughts  and  direct  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  future  times ;  amidst 
the  strife  of  faction  the  legislator  dis- 
cerns the  measures  calculated,  after  a 
long  course  of  years,  to  alleviate  ex- 
isting evils  or  produce  happiness  yet 
unborn ;  during  long  and  wearisome 
campaigns  the  commander  throws  his 
shield  over  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
and  prepares  in  silence  and  amidst 
obloquy  the  means  of  maintaining  its 
independence.  But  the  triumphs  of 
the  orator  are  immediate ;  his  influ- 
ence is  instantly  felt:  his,  and  his 
alone,  it  is 

"TheappfeoMofUfteningatnataito 
Tha  threat!  of  pain  and  rain  to 

To  acattar  plentj  o'er  a  mOing  land, 

And  read  hit  nJatoiy  fat  a  nation's  tjia." 

To  stand  up  before  a  vast  assembly 
composed  of  men  of  various  passions, 
habits,  and  prepossessions;  to  con- 
ciliate their  feelings  by  the  art,  and 
carry  away  their  judgment  by  the 
eloquence,  of  the  orator ;  to  see  eve*? 
gaze  at  length  turned  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  every  ear  intent  en  the 
words  which  drop  from  his  lips;  to  see 
indifference  turn  into  excitement,  and 
aversion  melt  away  amidst  enthu- 
siasm ;  to  hear  thunders  of  applsusc 
at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  and 
behold  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  kindled 
in  every  eye,  as  each  successive  Use 
is  brought  forth ;  and  to  think  that  all 
this  is  the  creation  ofthe  moment,  and 
has  sprung  extempore  from  the  ardour 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  inspiration 
they  have  derived  from  what  passes 
around  him,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
in  which  its  divine  origin  and  immortal 
destiny  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  combina- 
tion requisite  for  its  greatest  efforts 
which  renders  eloquence  of  the  loftiest 
kind  so  extremely  rare  among  man- 
kind. It  is  less  frequent  than  the 
highest  flights  in  epic  or  dramatic 
poetry.  Greece  produced  three  great; 
tragedians,  but  only  one  Demosthenes; 
Cicero  stands  alone  to  sealant  by  his 
single  strength  the  fosse  of  Roman 
oratory.    Antiquity  could  not  toast 
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of  more  than  five  or  six  persons  who, 
by  the  common  consent  of  their  con- 
temporaries, had  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  forensic  eloquence ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  modern  times  could  count  as 
many :  as  many,  we  mean,  who 
have  attained  the  very  highest  place 
in  this  noble  and  difficult  art;  for, 
doubtless,  in  the  second  class,  great 
numbers  of  names  are  to  be  found; 
and  in  the  third  their  name  is  legion. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that 
great  temporary  fame  and  influence  by 
eloquence  may  not  be,  and  often  has 
been,  acquired  by  persons  who  are 
deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities 
above  enumerated,  as  required  to  form 
&  perfect  orator.  Without  doubt, 
brilliancy  of  genius  will  often,  for  pass- 
ing effect,  compensate  the  want  of 
solidity  of  judgment ;  and  fire  of  ima- 
gination make  us  for  the  moment  for- 
get a  squeaking  voice,  a  diminutive 
figure,  an  uugainly  countenauce.  No 
one,  at  times,  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  more 
entirely  than  the  late  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  and  yet  his  stature  was  small, 
and  his  voice  weak  and  painfully 
shrill.  But  great  earnestness  of 
will  and  brilliancy  of  fancy  are  re- 
quired to  compensate  such  defects; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  none 
will  more  readily  admit  the  justice 
of  these  observations  than  those 
who  have  laboured  under,  and,  by 
their  powers,  iu  a  certain  degree  sur- 
mounted them. 

As  little  is  it  intended  to  assert  that 
vast  influence  may  not  be  acquired, 
and  unbounded  celebrity  for  the  time 
obtained,  not  merely  without  the  co- 
operation of  such  varied  and  extensive 
qualities,  but  by  the  aid,  in  many  coses, 
of  the  very  reverse.  As  temporary 
influence,  not  lasting  fume,  is  the 
immediate  and  chief  end  of  oratory, 
its  style  must  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 
vailing cast  of  mind,  and  ruling  inte- 
rests or  passions,  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  as  it  will 
share  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  if  that 
is  their  characteristic,  so  it  will  be 
deformed  by  vulgarity  or  selfishness 


when  they  are  Yutaar  sad 

is  a  common  saying,  that  a 
most  descend  to  the  leva!  ef  Hi 
audience,  if  he  means  to 
their  suffrages  or  enlist  their] 
and  we  have  only  to  look 
see  how  often,  In  assemblies  of  an  in- 
ferior, interested,  or  imi 
racter,  the  highest  celebrity 
unbounded  success  are  attained  hj 
persons  who  not  only  have 
few  of  the  qualities  of  a 
tor,  but  who  had  studiously 


those  which  they  did  possess, 
secretly  despised  in  their  hearts  tat 


arts  to  which  their  triumphs  had 
owing.*  Bat  this  is  no  more  than  b 
the  case  with  all  the  arte  which  aha  at 
influencing  or  charming  mankind 
The  theatre,  the  romance,  poetry  it- 
self, share  at  times  in  the  same  di 
dation.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to 
matisc  oratory  as  the  art  of 
or  declaimers,  intended  to 
deceive  those  who  cannot  si 
its  artifices,  as  it  would  be  to 
the  stage  with  the  vulgarity  of  the 
buffoon,  or  novels  with  the  Uoonlioai 
ness  of  Arotin,  or  poetry  with  the 
seductions  of  Ovid.  We  mast  not 
think  lightly  of  an  art  which  has  _ 
ennobled  by  the  efforts  of  Cicero 
Burke  in  the  most  refined  aasembfisaj 
because  it  has  also  led  to  the  triumphs 
of  O'Connell  and  Wilkes  in  the  most 
ignorant. 

To  the  highest  triumphs  of  the  art 
of  oratory,  that  first  of  blessings, 
Civil  Liberty,  is  indlspeasnas. 
More  truly  of  it  than  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  may  be  said,  u  Is  Is 
our  vital  air:  withdraw  It,  and  we 
perish."  Regulated  freedom  is  nnsoa 
tial  to  its  success.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  perishes  most  rapidly 
amidst  the  studied  servility  of  oonrtiy 
rhetoric,  or  the  coarse  adulations  of 
democratic  flattery;  whether  the 
atmosphere  of  Constantinople  or  that 
of  New  York  is  most  fatal  to  he 
existence.  Genius,  and  that  of  tha 
very  highest  kind,  may  exist  in  des- 
potic communities ;  bat  it  is  degraded 
by  selfishness  and  misdirected  by 


4  This  was  well  known  in  ancient  times.    "  Corruptas,"  says  Qniatllisn 
quando  et  vitiosas  orationes,  quas  tamen  plerique  judicioram  pra^-ite  mi 
quara  multa  impropria,  obscura,  tumida,  humilia,  sordid*,  lascira,       uninsta 
quae  non  laudantur  modo  a  plerisqne,  eed  quod  pejus  eat,  propter  nv* 
tunt  prara  laudantur.91 — Init,  Orat.  ii.  5. 
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vility.  Where  there  is  only  one  rul- 
ing power  in  the  state — be  it  monar- 
chical, aristocratic,  or  democratic — 
this  corruption  is  equally  certain,  and 
equally  unavoidable.  The  sonorous 
periods  in  which  Fontanes  celebrated 
the  triumphs  of  the  empire,  the  impas- 
sioned strains  in  which  Robespierre 
eulogised  the  incorruptible  virtue  of 
the  people,  the  coarse  flattery  with 
which  O'Conneli  captivated  his  igno- 
rant and  excitable  audiences,  equally 
marked  the  approach  of  the  period  in 
which  oratory,  if  such  a  regime  con- 
tinued, must  die  a  natural  death. 
Under  such  influences  it  necessarily 
perished  from  its  own  exaggeration : 
it  ceased  to  be  impressive,  it  became 
ridiculous.  As  in  all  the  other  arts 
which  are  intended  to  please  and  in- 
struct mankind,  Truth,  and  a  regard 
to  the  limits  of  nature,  are  essential  to 
its  success.  Exaggeration  and  hyper- 
bole not  only  degrade  the  character 
of  eloquence,  but  destroy  its  influence, 
because  they  induce  a  style  of  expres- 
sion with  which  subsequent  times, 
emancipated  from  passing  influences, 
cannot  sympathise  —  look  upon  as 
contemptible.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  oratory  attain  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, during  that  period  u  slow  to 
come,  soon  to  perish,"  as  Tacitus  said 
of  balanced  freedom,  during  which  no 
one  interest  in  the  state  is  irresistible ; 
and  truth,  in  assailing  the  vices  or 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  others, 
can  find  a  fulcrum  from  whence  to 
direct  its  efforts.  Withdraw  the  ful- 
crum— remove  the  support — and  truth, 
and  with  it  genius,  will  sink  to  rise 
no  more. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  how  soli- 
citous the  human  soul  is  for  liberty 
of  expression;  how  eagerly,  if  one 
channel  is  closed,  it  seeks  out  and 
often  finds  another.  When  the  power 
of  Government,  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  has  shut  out  the  natural 
expression  of  unfettered  opiuion  in  the 
discussion  of  the  social  and  political 
interests  of  man,  it  takes  refuge  in  the 
regions  of  imagination.  Romance  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  independent 
thought :  the  stage  the  arena  of  unre- 
strained debate.  So  delightful  is  free 
expression  to  the  human  mind,  that 
it  proves  agreeable  even  to  those 
whose  ascendency  may  seem  to  be 
endangered  by  its  prevalence.  It  may 


appear  strange,  bnt  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  the  germ  of  the  doc- 
trines of  human  perfectibility,  the 
general  vices  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  expedience  of  universal  freedom 
alike  in  trade  and  employment,  ema- 
nated from  the  precincts  of  the  most 
despotic  authority  in  Europe,  and  at 
the  period  of  its  highest  exaltation. 
It  was  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  in 
the  court  of  the  Grande  Monarque, 
and  when  discharging  the  duties  of 
tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  that  Fenelon 
wrote,  for  the  instruction  of  bis  royal 
pupil,  Telemaque — perhaps  the  most 
thoroughly  democratic  work,  in  its 
principles,  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  genius.  It  was  in  the  boudoir 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  when 
surrounded  by  the  corruptions  of  Louis 
XV.,  that  Quesnay  first  announced 
the  doctrines  of  throwing  all  taxes  on 
the  land,  and  of  universal  freedom  of 
trade  and  occupation,  which  have  sub- 
sequently had  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  producing  the  Revolution  of  France, 
and  altering  the  political  system  and 
social  conditions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  extraordinary  perfection  to 
which  tragedy  has  been  brought  in 
many  modern  countries  where  the  in- 
stitutions are  of  a  despotic  character, 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
The  stage  became  the  outlet  of  inde- 
pendent thought ;  it  was  there  alone 
that  unfettered  expression  could  be 
safely  attempted.  Put  into  the  mouths 
of  historical  or  imaginary  characters, 
portraying  remote  events,  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  the  classical 
ages  of  Greece  or  Rome,  such  unre- 
strained ideas  attracted  no  disquietude 
in  the  depositories  of  authority.  They 
were  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  a 
primeval  world,  which  had  as  little 
relation  to  the  present,  and  as  little 
bearing  on  its  fortunes,  as  the  skele- 
tons of  the  Mammoth,  or  the  back- 
bones of  the  Ichthyosauri,  on  its  mate- 
rial interests.*  A  direct  argument  In 
favour  of  republican  institutions  would 
bare  secured  for  its  author  a  place  in 
the  Baetile,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition ;  an  incitement  to  the 
people  to  take  up  arms,  to  dethrone 
the  reigning  monarch,  would  have  led 
to  the  scaffold ;  but  the  most  eloquent 
and  impassioned  declamations  in  sup- 
port of  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
when  couched  in  verse,  put  into  the 
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mouth  of  Virginia*  or  Brutes,  and  re- 
peated on  the  stage  by  a  popular 
actor,  excited  no  sort  of  apprehension. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  the  more 
admired  from  its  very  novelty.  Snch 
ideas  fell  on  the  mind,  amidst  the 
sedoctions  and  restrictions  of  a  des- 
potic court,  with  somewhat  of  the 
charm  with  which  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  the  picture  of  her  beauties,  was  in 
the  last  days  of  the  French  monarchy 
listened  to  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Rousseau,  or  the  vehement  and  imagi- 
nary passions  of  the  Greek  Corsairs,  as 
delineated  by  Byron,  were  regarded 
by  the  worn-out  victims  of  London 
dissipation. 

If  we  would  see  in  modern  litera- 
ture the  most  exact  counterpart  which 
Europe  has1  been  able  to  present  to 
the  oratorical  perfection  of  antiquity, 
we  must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  debates 
of  its  National  Assemblies,  or  even  the 
effusions  of  its  pulpit  eloquence,  but  iu 
the  speeches  of  its  great  tragic  poets. 
The  best  declamations  in  Coracille, 
Al fieri,  and  Schiller,  are  often  nothing 
but  ancieut  eloquence  put  into  verse. 
The  brevity  and  force  of  Shakspearc 
belong  to  the  same  school.  These 
men  exhibit  the  same  condensation  of 
ideas,  terseness  of  expression,  depth  of 
thought,  acquaintance  with  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  which  have  rendered  the 
historians  and  orators  of  antiquity 
immortal.  Like  them  in  their  highest 
flights,  they  present  intellect  and 
genius  disdaining  the  attractions  of 
style,  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  am- 
plifications of  imagination,  and  rest- 
ing solely  on  condensed  reason,  cogent 
argument,  and  impassioned  pathos. 
They  are  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
thought,  without  its  ornament  or  cover- 
ing. It  is  this  circumstance  which 
rendered  their  drama  so  popular,  and 
has  given  its  great  masters  their 
colossal  reputation ;  and  in  their  last- 
ing fame  may  be  found  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  the  undying  influence 
of  the  highest  species  of  eloquence  on 
cultivated  minds.    Men  and  women 


went  to  the  theatre  not  to  be  InaU  noted 
in  the  story — it  was  known  to  all ;  not 
to  be  dazzled  by  stage  effect — then 
was  none  of  it :  bat  to  hear  oratory  of 
the  highest,  pathos  of  the  moot  mov- 
ing, magnanimity  of  the  moat  exalted 
kind,  repeated  with  superb  effect  by 
the  first  performers.  The  ntnrnt 
vehemence  of  action,  with  all  the  aids 
of  intonation,  action,  aad delivery,  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
condensed  eloquence,  conveying  free 
and  lofty  sentiments  which  could  no- 
where else  bo  heard.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  wonderful  influence  of 
the  stage  on  the  polished  society  of 
Paris,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
monarchy.  The  audience  in  the  par- 
terre might  be  seen  repeating  every 
celebrated  speech  with^the  actor*  \J 
To  illustrate  these  observations,  we T 
shall  subjoin  a  few  passages — two  from 
Corneille,  one  from  Shakspeare,  one 
from  Al  fieri,  and  two  from  Schiller, 
in  prose — partly  to  show  how  nearly 
they  approach  to  the  style  of  ancient 
oratory,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
the  hopelessness  of  any  translation 
conveying  more  than  a  prosaic  idea 
of  the  terseness  and  vigour  of  the 
originals, — 


"  When  the  people  are  the 
tumults  become  national  events,  Never 
is  the  voice  of  reason  consulted.  Honown 
are  sold  to  the  most  ambitious,  authority 
yielded  to  the  most  seditious.  T" 
little  sovereigns,  made  for  a  year, 
ing  the  term  of  their  power  so 
piring,  cause  the  most  suspicions 
to  miscarry,  from  the  dread  that 
who  follow  may  obtain  the  credit  of 
As  they  have  little  share  in  the  property  l 
which  they  command,  they  reap  without 
hesitation  in  the  harvest  of  the  pahtto, 
being  well  assured  that  every  one  will 
gladly  pardon  what  they  themselves 
hope  to  do  on  a  future  occasion.  Tt%  ■ 
worst  of  states  is  the  popular  state.9** 

Corneille's   celebrated   picture    of  . 

Attila,  which  he  pnts  into  the  month  ■ 

of  Octar,  but  which  was  really  in-  * 

tended    for   Louis   XIV.,    exhlblta  1 


*  Cinrta,  Act  ii.  s.  1. 

"  Quelle  prodigieuse  superiority"  says  Voltaire  in  his  CommentarUi  on  this 
sage,  "  de  la  belle  Poeaie  sur  la  prose  !  Tous  les  ecrivains  politiques  ont  deleye*  est 
peiislett,  aucun  n'a  approche*  de  la  force,  de  la  profondeur,  de  la  nettete*,  de  la  pifV 
oision  de  ce  disco urs  de  Cinna.  Tous  les  corps  dVtat  auraient  du  awister  a  eetto 
piece,  pour  apprendre  a  penser  et  a  parler." — Voltaire,  Comnuntaires  smr  OomeUte^ 
iii.  308. 
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another  example  of  the  condensed 
style  of  oratory,  perhaps  still  more 
applicable  to  a  greater  man  than  the 
Grande  Monarque, — 

"  I  have  seen  him,  alike  in  peace 
and  war,  bear  everywhere  the  air  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  earth.  Often  hare 
I  beheld  the  fiercest  nations  disarm  his 
wrath  by  their  submission.  I  hare  seen 
all  the  pleasure  of  his  heroic  mind 
savouring  of  the  grand  and  the  magni- 
ficent, while  his  ceaseless  foresight  in 
the  midst  of  peace  had  prepared  the 
triumphs  of  war  ;  his  noble  anxiety, 
which,  amidst  his  very  recreations  pre- 
pared the  success  of  future  designs.  Too 
happy  the  people  against  whom  he  does 
not  turn  his  invincible  arms !  I  hare 
seen  him,  covered  with  smoke  and  dost, 
give  the  noblest  example  to  his  army — 
spread  terror  everywhere  by  his  own 
danger  —  overturn  walls  by  a  single 
glance,  and  heap  his  own  conquests  on 
the  broken  pride  of  the  haughtiest  mo- 
narchs."  * 

Napoleon  said,  if  he  had  lived  In 
his  time,  he  wonld  have  made  Cor- 
neille  his  first  councillor  of  state.  He 
was  right:  for  his  thoughts  were 
more  allied  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
hero  than  the  pathos  of  the  tragedian; 
and  his  language  savoured  more  of 
the  sonorous  periods  of  the  orator  than 
the  fire  of  the  poet. 

Beside  these  specimens  of  French 
tragic  eloquence,  we  gladly  place  the 
well-known  speech  of  Brutus  in  Julius 
Ccesar,  which  proves  that  Shakspeare 
was  endowed  with  the  very  soul  of 
ancient  oratory : — 


« 


Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers ! 
Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that 
you  may  hear ;  believe  me  for  mine 
honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour 
that  you  may  believe  ;  censure  me  in 
your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be 
any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Cesar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Civsar  was  not  less  than  his.  If,  then, 
that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose 
against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer  :  not 
that  I  loved  Caosar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  that  Caesar 
were  living  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Qesar  were  dead  to  live  all  free  men  f 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as 
he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  in  it ;  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honour  him;  but,  as  he  was 


ambitions,  I  slew  him.  There  are  tears 
for  his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour 
for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambi- 
tion. Who  is  there  so  base  that  would 
be  a  bondsman !  If  any,  speak,  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude 
that  wonld  not  be  a  Roman !  If  any, 
speak,  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  coun- 
try I  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I 
offended.  I  have  done  no  more  to  Csesar 
than  you  should  do  to  Bmtus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the 
Capitol ;  his  glory  is  not  extenuated, 
wherein  be  was  worthy  ;  nor  his  offences 
enforced  for  which  he  suffered  death." + 

This  is  in  the  highest  style  of 
ancient  oratory.  Whoever  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  this  noble 
speech  repeated  by  the  lips,  and  with 
the  impressive  manner  of  KemWe, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  it  was  that  eloquence  in  Greece 
and  Borne  acquired  so  mighty  an 
ascendency.  Shakspeare  has  shown, 
however,  in  the  speech  of  Antony, 
which  follows,  that  he  is  not  less 
master  of  that  important  part  of  ora- 
tory which  consists  in  moving  the 
feelings,  and  conciliating  by  pathos  an 
adverse  audience.  Antiquity  never 
conceived  anything  more  skilful,  or 
evincing  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  than  thus 
turning  aside  the  lofty  patriotic  and 
republican  ideas  awakened  by  Bru- 
tus' speech,  first  by  the  exhibition  of 
Caesar's  garments,  rent  by  the  daggers 
of  his  murderers,  and  yet  wet  with 
his  blood,  and  then  unveiling  the 
mangled  corpse  itself  I 

The  eloquence  of  Alfieri  and  Schil- 
ler, perhaps,  of  all  modern  writers, 
is  that  which  approaches  most  closely 
to  the  brief  and  condensed  style  of 
ancient  oratory.  The  speech  of  Icilius, 
in  the  noble  drama  of  Virginia,  by  the 
first  of  these  writers,  affords  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  power : — 

*  Listen  to  my  words,  O  people  of 
Borne  1  I  who  heretofore  have  never  been 
deceitful,  who  have  never  either  betrayed 
or  sold  my  honour ;  who  boast  an  ignoble 
origin,  but  a  noble  heart  1  hoar  me.  This 
innocent  free  maid  is  daughter  of  Virgi- 
nias. At  such  a  name,  I  see  your  eyes 
flash  with  resplendent  fire.  Virginius  is 
fighting  for  you  in  the  field  :  think  on  the 


*  Corneille,  AttUa,  Act  ii.  s.  6. 


t  /««*#  Caw,  Act  lit  s.  2. 
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depravity  of  the  times  ;  meanwhile,  ex- 
posed to  shame,  the  victim  of  outrage,  his 
daughter  remains  in  Rome.  And  who 
outrages  her  ?  Come  forward,  O  Marcus  ! 
■how  yourself.  Why  tremble  you  !  He 
is  well  known  to  you  :  the  last  slate  of 
the  tyrant  Appius  and  his  first  minuter 
— of  Appius,  the  mortal  enemy  of  every 
virtue— of  Appius,  the  haughty,  stern, 
ferocious  oppressor,  who  has  ravished 
from  you  your  freedom,  and,  to  embitter 
the  robbery,  has  left  you  your  lives.  Vir- 
ginia is  my  promised  bride :  I  love  her. 
Who  I  am,  I  need  not  say  :  some  one  may 
perhaps  remind  you.  I  »:at  your  tribune, 
your  defender ;  but  in  vain.  You  trusted 
rather  the  deceitful  words  of  another  than 
my  free  speech.  We  now  suffer,  in  com- 
mon slavery,  the  pain  of  your  delusion. 
Why  do  I  say  more  \  The  heart,  the  arm, 
the  boldness  of  Icilius  is  known  to  you 
not  less  thau  the  name.  From  you  I  de- 
mand my  free  bride.  This  man  does  not 
ask  her  :  he  styles  her  slave— he  drags 
her,  he  forces  her.  Icilius  or  Marcuj  is 
a  liar  :  say,  Romans,  which  it  is."  * 

That  Schiller  was  a  great  dramatic 
and  lyric  poet,  need  be  told  to  none 
who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Europeau  literature ;  bat  his 
great  oratorical  powers  are  not  so 
generally  appreciated,  for  they  have 
been  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  poetic 
genius.  They  were,  however,  of  the 
very  highest  order,  as  will  at  once 
appear  from  the  following  translation 
(imperfect  as  it,  of  course,  is)  in  prose, 
which  we  have  attempted  of  the  cele- 
brated speeches  of  Shrewsbury  and 
litirleigh,  who  discussed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  great  question  of  Queen 
Mary's  execution,  in  his  noble  tragedy 
of  Marin  Stuart : — 

SHUEWSBIRT. 

"  God,  whose  wondrous  hand  has  four 
times  protected  you,  and  who  to-day 
gave  the  feeble  arm  of  gray  hairs  strength 
to  turn  aside  the  stroke  of  a  madman, 
should  inspire  confidence.  I  will  not 
now  speak  in  the  name  of  justice  ;  this  is 
not  the  time.  In  such  a  tumult  you  can- 
not hear  her  still  "in all  voice.  Consider 
this  only  :  you  are  fearful  now  of  the 
living  Mary  ;  but  I  t*ay  it  is  not  the  living 
you  have  to  fear.  'i'rrm'U  at  tht  dead — 
the  U  headed.  She  will  rise  from  the 
grave  a  fiend  of  dimension.  She  will 
awaken  the  spirit  of  rovvuge  in  your 
kingdom,  and  wean  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  from  you.  At  present  she  i«  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  British  ;  but  when 


she  is  no  more,  they  will  revenge  her. 
No  longer  will  she  then  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  their  faith ;  her  mournful 
fate  will  cause  her  to  appear  only  as  the 
granddaughter  of  their  king,  the  victim 
of  man's  hatred  and  woman's  jealousy. 
Soon  will  you  sec  the  change  appear ! 
Drive  through  London  alter  the  bloody 
deed  has  been  done  ;  show  yourself  to 
the  people,  who  now  surround  you  with 
joyful  acclamations :  then  will  you  see 
another  England,  another  people  !  No 
longer  will  you  then  walk  forth  encircled 
by  the  radiance  of  heavenly  justice  which 
now  binds  every  heart  to  you.  Dread 
the  frightful  name  of  tyraut  which  will 
precede  you  through  shuddering  heart*, 
and  resound  through  every  street  when 
you  pass.  You  have  done  the  last  irre- 
vocable deed.  What  head  stands  fast 
when  this  sacred  one  has  fallen !" 

BURLEIGH. 

"  Thou  saye^t,  my  Qneen,  thou  lovest 
thy  people  more  than  thyself- show  it 
now  1  Choose  not  peace  for  yourself!  and 
leave  discord  to  your  people.  Think  on 
the  Church!  Shall  the  ancient  {faith  be 
restored  with  this  Stuart  I  Shall  the 
monk  of  new  lord  it  here — the  legate  of 
Rome  return  to  shut  up  our  churches, 
dethrone  our  queen  ?  I  demand  the  sonla 
of  all  your  subjects  from  you.  As  you 
now  decide,  you  are  saved  or  lost  This 
is  no  time  for  womanish  pity  :  the  salva- 
tion of  your  people  is  your  highest  doty. 
Has  Shrewsbury  saved  your  life  to-day  ! 
I  will  deliver  Kugland,aud  that  is  more." 
— Maria  Muart,  Act  ir.  s.  7. 

Demosthenes  could  have  written 
nothing  more  powerful — Cicero  Ima- 
gined nothing  more  persuasive. 

We  shall  now,  to  justify  our  Asser- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  dramatic  poets 
of  modern  Europe  that  a  parallel  can 
alone  be  found  to  the  condensed  power 
of  ancient  eloquence,  proceed  to  give 
a  few  quotations  from  the  most  cele- 
brated speeches  of  autiquity.  We 
have  selected,  in  general,  those  from 
the  historians,  as  they  are  shorter 
than  the  orations  delivered  Id  the 
forum,  and  can  be  given  entire.  A 
fragment  from  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero  gives  no  sort  of  Idea 
of  the  original,  because  what  goes  be- 
fore is  withheld.  To  scholars  we  need 
uot  plead  indulgence  for  the  Inade- 
quacy of  our  translations:  they  will 
uot  expect  what  they  know  to  be 
impossible. 


riryima,  Act  i.  f.  3. 


I 


I860.] 

Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricolfl,  puU 
into  tbe  mouth  of  Galgacna  the  fol- 
lowing oration,  when  he  was  aniwat- 
iag  the  Caledonians  (o  their  last  battle 
with  the  Romans  under  Agricola. 

"  Aa  often  as  I  relleot  on  the  origin  of 
tlie   war,  and  our  necessities,   I    feel    n> 
strong  conviction  that  this  day,  anJ  your 
will,  are   about   to  lay   the  fonndaiieoa 
i,l' British  liberty.  For  we  have  all  kuoi 
What  slavery  is,  and  no  pli    "    "' 
lies  behind  ns.     The  sea  even  i»  moctu. 
when  the   Roman  fleet  hovers  around. 
Thus  arms  and  war,  ever  coveted  by  the 
hrave,  are  now  the  oidy  refuge  of  the 
covtnrdly.  In  former  actions,  in  which  the 
Dritons     fought    with    various     success 
against  the  Romans,  our  valour  — ■ 
resource  to  look  to,  for 
all   the   nations,  and 
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■nd  fierceness  of  the  vanquished  are 
obnoaious  to  the  victors:  our  very  dis- 
tance and  obscurity,  as  they  render  na  the 
safer,  make  us  the  more  suspected.  Lay- 
ing aside,  therefore,  ul!  hope  of  pardon, 
assume  the  courage  of  men  to  whom  sal- 
vation and  glory  aro  alike  dear.  The 
Tiinubautes,  under  a  female  leader,  had 
cour*ge  to  burn  a  colony  and  storm 
esutlei'.and.had  not  their  success  rendered 
tliem  negligent,  they  would  have  oast  off 
the  yoke.  We,  untouched  and  uucon- 
■[iirted,  nursed  in  freedom,  shall  we  not 
show,  on  the  first  onset,  what  men  Cale- 
donia has  nursed  in  her  bosom  * 

"  l)o  not  believe  the  Ruiunns  have  the 


a  lu^l    i 


"tlie  spectacle  of  servitude,  bad 
even  inviolate  from  itshateful  sight.  We, 
the  last  of  the  earth,  and  of  freedom,  un- 
known to  fame ,havo  been  hither  to  defended 
by  our  remoteness;  now,  the  eatrewe 
limits  of  liritain  appearand  the  nnknown 
U  ever  regarded  aa  the  magnificent. 
No  refuge  is  behind  us  ;  naught  but  tbe 
rocks  and  tbe  waves,  and  the  deadlier 
Romans  ;  men  "hose  pride  you  have  in 
ight  to  deprt'rate  by  nioderslior 


They  liuve  grown  great  01 

they  know  how  to  turn  the  vices  ui   iu*~ 

to  the  glory  of  their  own   army.      Aa  it 

that    account     naB  (,eeu  ura,vn  togetlier  by  success,  so 

-    unused   io      Jj^^u-r  will  dissolve  it,  unless  you  sup- 


},  the  noblest  of 


pose  thai  the  Gauls  and  the  German*, 
and)  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  many  of  the 
Britona,  who  now  lend  their  blood  to  a 


.   All  the  incitements 


..jd    subservience.     The  robbers  of  the      t0  call  jl^ii.t  U)  tl.i-ir  "flight  j  they  have 
;]ulic,  when  the  laud  fails  'hey  'tour  the      n0  cou,jtrY,  or  it   is  elsewhere.     ™' 


....  enemy  rich,  they  i 
ctons ;  is  he  poor,  they  are  ambitious — 
the  East  and  the  Waal  are  unable  to 
satiate  their  desires.  Wealth  and  poverty 
are  alike  coveted  by  their  rapacity.  To 
carry  off,  massacre,  seize  on  false  pre- 
tences, they  call  empire  ;  and  when  they 
make  a  desert,  they  call  it  peace. 

"  Nature  has  made  children  and  rela- 
tions deatest  to  all  i  they  are  carried  off 


number,  fearful  from  ignorance,  gaaing 
on  unknown  woods  and  HW  the  goda 
l.avo  delivered  them  shut  in  and  hound 
into  your  hands.  Let  not  their  Tain 
appect,  the  glitter  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  neither  covers  nor  wounds,  alarm 
you.  In  the  very  line  or  the  enemy  We 
shall  find  our  friends  :  the  Britona  will 
recognise  their  own   cause  ;  the   Gaula 


and  sisters,  if  they  escape  the  lust  of  our  tj,e    jjgjpjj   jlsTe  done.      No   ohjec 

enemies,  are    seduced   by    IbeM  fi-ifxdt  terror    are    behind    them  ;    naught    but 

and  guciti.     Our  goods  and  fortunes  they  empty  castles,  nge-iiddeii  colonies  ;  dis- 

ftiti!  on  as  tribute,  our  com  aa   supplies  ;  sc1],;„n    between  cruel  masters  and  uu- 

our  very  bodies  and  bauds  they  wear  out  wtQJu  slur.-,  si.  k  tad  discordant  cities, 

amidst  strifes  and  contumely,  in  fortify-  ilen  is  a  |cu,jer,  an  army;  there  are  tri- 

i  11  g   stations  in  the  woods  and  marshes,  hutes,  and  payments,  and  the  badges  of 

Serfs  born  in  servitude  ore  once  bought,  6erTjtmle,  which  to  bear  for  ever,  or  iu- 

.ind  ever  after  fed  by  lln-ir  masters;   [In-  stantlj  io  avenge,  lies  in  your  arms.     Go 

"  ily  buys  its  slavery,  daily  ^i,  ,i|(,n   in(0  (|ia   jjel,l,  and  think  of 


feeds  it.  As  in  families  the  last  slave 
purchased  is  often  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  rest,  so  we,  the  last  whom  they  have 
reduced  to  slavery,  are  the  first  to  be 
agonised  by  their  contumely, and  reserved 


and  your  descendants." 


Kerala, 


We  hi 

nor  harbours,  in  working 
be  employed  :  the  valour 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  tbat 
this  spuceh  "is  written  by  Tacitus: 
moat  certainty  nothing  hall  so  perfect 
was  ever  conceived  by  Caledonian 
chief  or  Caledonian  orator,  from  that 
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day  to  this.  But  as  the  great  speeches 
in  antiquity  were  all  written,  this 
gives  a  specimen,  doubtless  of  the 
most  favourable  kind,  of  the  style  of 
oratory  which  prevailed  amongst  them. 
No  modern  historian  has  either  ven- 
tured or  been  able  to  put  auything  so 
nervous  and  forcible  into  the  mouth 
of  any  orator,  how  great  soever.  If 
he  did,  it  would  at  once  be  known 
that  it  had  not  been,  spoken,  but  was 
the  fruit  of  the  composition  of  the 
closet. 
\  Catiline,  who,  like  many  other 
revolutionists,  possessed  abilities  com- 
mensurate to  his  wickedness,  thus 
addressed  the  conspirators  who  were 
associated  to  overturn  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  patricians : — 

"  Had  not  your  valour  and  fidelity  been 
well  known  to  me,  fruitless  would  have 
been  the  smiles  of  Fortune  :  the  prospect 
of  as  mighty  domination  would  iu  vain 
have  opened  upon  us ;  nor  would  I  have 
mistaken  illusive  hopes  for  realities,  un- 
certain things  for  certain.  But  since,  on 
many  and  great  occasions,  I  have  known 
you  to  be  brave  and  faithful,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  eugagc  in  the  greatest  and  noblest 
undertaking ;  for  I  well  know  that  good 
and  evil  are  common  to  you  and  me.  That 
friendship  at  length  is  secure  which  is 
founded  on  wUhing  and  dreading  the 
same  things.  You  all  know  what  designs 
I  have  long  revolved  in  my  mind  ;  but 
my  confidence  iu  them  daily  increases, 
when  I  reflect  what  our  fate  is  likely  to 
be,  if  we  do  not  vindicate  our  freedom 
by  our  own  hands.  For,  since  the  re- 
public has  fallen  under  the  power  and 
domiuion  of  a  few,  kings  yield  their  tri- 
bute*, governorships  their  profits  to  them: 
all  the  ret,  whether  strenuous,  good, 
noble  or  ignoble,  are  the  mere  vulgar : 
without  influence,  without  authority,  we 
are  obnoxious  to  tho.^e  to  whom,  *if  the 
commonwealth  existed,  we  thould  be  a 
terror.  All  honour,  favour,  power,  wealth, 
is  centred  in  them,  or  those  whom  they 
favour  :  to  us  are  left  dangers,  repulses, 
lawsuits,  poverty.  How  long  will  you 
endure  them,  O  ye  bravest  of  men  ? '  Is 
it  not  better  to  die  bravely,  than  drag  out 
a  miserable  and  dishonoured  life,  the 
sport  of  pride,  the  victims  of  disgrace  ? 
But  by  the  faith  of  gods  and  men,  victory 
is  in  our  own  hands  :  our  strength  is  un- 
impaired ;  our  minds  energetic  :  theirs  is 
enfeebled  by  age,  extiugutehed  by  riches. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  begin  boldly; 
the  rest  follows  of  course.     Where  is  the 


man  of  a  manly  spirit,  who  can  tolerate 
that  they  should  overflow  with  riches, 
which  they  squander  in  ransacking  the 
sea,  in  levelling  mountains,  while  to  ns 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  awant- 
ing  t  They  have  two  or  more  superb 
palaces  each ;  we  not  wherein  to  lay  oar 
heads.  When  they  buy  pictures,  statues, 
basso-relievos,  they  destroy  the  old  to 
make  way  for  the  new:  in  every  possible 
way  they  squander  away  their  money; 
but  all  their  desires  are  unable  to  exhaust 
their  riches.  At  home,  we  have  only 
poverty;  abroad,  debts:  present  adver- 
sity; worse  prospects.  What,  in  fine,  is 
left  us,  but  our  woe-stricken  souls  I  What, 
then,  shall  we  do  ?  That,  that  which 
you  have  ever  most  desired.  Liberty 
is  before  your  eyes ;  and  it  will  soon 
bring  riches,  renown,  glory :  Fortune 
holds  out  these  rewards  to  the  victor*. 
The  time,  the  place,  our  dangers,  our 
wants,  the  splendid  spoils  of  war,  exhort 
you  more  than  my  words.  Make  use  of 
me  either  as  a  commander  or  a  private 
soldier.  Neither  in  soul  or  body  will  I 
be  absent  from  your  side.  These  deeds  I 
hope  i  bhall  perform  as  Consul  with  you, 
unless  my  hopes  deceive  me,  and  yon  art) 
prepared  rather  to  obey  as  slaves,  than 
to  command  as  rulers."  • 

The  topics  here  handled  are  the 
same  which  in  every  age  have  been 
the  staple  of  the  conspirator  and  tbe 
revolutionist ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  ever  were  pat  together 
with  such  force  and  address.  The 
same  desperate  chief,  on  tbe  eve  of 
their  last  conflict  with  the  consular 
legions :  — 

"I  well  know,  fellow -soldiers,  that 
words  add  notliing  to  the  valour  of  the 
brave  ;  and  that  an  army  will  not  be 
made  from  slothful, strenuous — from  timid, 
courageous,  by  any  speech  from  its  oom- 
mander.  Whatever  boldness  nature  or 
training  has  implanted  in  any  one,  thai 
appears  in  war.  It  is  vain  to  exhort 
those  whom  neither  dangers  nor  glory 
excite.  Terror  shuts  their  ears.  But  I 
have  called  you  together  to  mention  a  few 
things,  and  to  make  yon  sharers  of  my 
councils.  You  know,  soldiers,  what  a 
calamity  has  been  brought  upon  ua  by 
the  cowardice  of  Lentulus ;  and  how, 
when  I  awaited  succours  from  the  oity, 
I  was  unable  to  set  out  for  Gaul.  Now, 
however,  I  will  candidly  tell  yon  how  our 
affairs  btand.  Two  armies,  one  loaning 
from  Rome,  one  from  Gaul,  beset  ns: 
waut  of  provisions  obliges  ns  quickly 
to  change  our  quarters,  even  if  wo  ia> 


I 

\ 


*  Sallust,  Bdl.  CaL 
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a  where  we  are.    Wker-     spoken ;  nmoug  which,  we  select  the 


*>go,i 


Thai 


must  open  a     graphic    picture    of   Antony    in 

"     re  vela— spoken   by  Ceelins,   and  pre- 
served by  Quintihan  i — 


"ThBJ 


thai  1  admonish  yon  that  ya 

need  of  stern  and  determined 

■when  you  engage  in  battle,  recollect  th: 

riches,    honour,    glory,   in    addition    1 

liberty,  are  to  be  won  by  your  own  right     lying  across   the  most  beautiful  c 

hands.    If  we  conquer,  ever;1  tiling  ;i  waits      bines,  while  others  were  reputing  around. 

us:  provisions  will  be  abundant,  colonies      The  latter,  when  they  perceived  the  ap- 

ready,  cities  open.    If  we  yield  from  fear,     preach  of  an  enemy,  strove  to  awaken 

circumstancesareeqnsllyadverse:neither      Antony,  but    in  tain.      They    called   on 

solitude  nor  friend   :  Sik-L-1:-  him  v.lmnL  his      him   by   name,   they  raised    him  by  the 


it  protect.    Besides,  sotdii 

the  same  necessity  does  not  impel  them 
as  us.  We  fight  for  our  country,  our 
liberty,  our  lives  ;  they  for  the 
tion  of  a  few.  On  that  aocount 
of  your  pristine  valour,  adv&nc 
attack.  You  might  have,  with 
lingered  out  a  miserable  life  in 
few,  bereft  of  their  possession 
have  remained,  fed  by  charity,  a 
but  as  such  a  fate  seemed  intolerable  to 
freemen,  you  have  attended  me  here.  If 
you  would  shun  these  evils,  now  id  the 
momeut  to  do  so.  None  ever  exchanged 
wiir  f'ir  peace,  sai 
for  safety  in  Highl 
rescue  from  the  e: 


mindful 
■  to  the 

li-grjce, 


Thiapered  softly  in  his  ear, 
one  struck  him  sharply;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. When  he  was  so  far  roused  as  to 
recognise  the  voice  or  touch  of  the  near- 
est, he  put  his  arms  rouud  her  neck, 
unable  alike  to  sleep  and  to  rise  up ;  but, 
balf  in  a  stupor,  he  was  tossed  about 
between  the  bands  of  the  centurions  and 
the  harlots."  t 

What  n  picture  of  the  triumvir  and 
rival  of  Brutus,  as  well  as  of  the  cor- 
rupted manners  of  Itomel 

Demosthenes,  in  his  celebrated 
To  hope  speech  nguiiirst  ."Est Lines,  burst  into 
ime  lime,  t|,e  following  strain  of  indignant  in- 
by  which  vec|iv0  : — 
iliti  i'liilv  ij  covered,  is  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. Ever  in  battle  they  run  the  great-  "You  taught  writing,  I  learned  it  i 
est  danger  who  art'  most  timid  :  boldness  you  were  an  instructor,  I  was  the  instruc- 
ts the  only  real  rampart.  When  I  reflect  ted  :  you  danced 
on  you  and  your  deedf,  U  soldiers,  1  have  over  them:  youw 
great  hopes  of  victory.  Your  spirit,  your  «e  >u  advocate :  you 
age,  your  bravery,  encourage  me  i  besides      theatres,  I  a  spectati 


leas  a clerk,l  pleaded 


:  besides  theatres,  I 
ssity,  which  makes  heroes  even  of 
cowards.  The  straits  of  the  ground  secure 
you  from  being  outflanked  by  the  enemy. 
Should  Fortune  fail  to  second  your  valour, 
beware  lest  you  perndi  unavenged.  Hather 
fall,  fighting  like  men,  aud  leave  a  mourn- 
ful and  bloody  triumph  to  your  enemies, 
than  be  butchered  liku  sheep  when  cap- 
tured by  their  arms."* 

With  what  exquisite  judgment  and 
taste  is  the  stem  and  mournful  style 
of  this  speech  suited  to  the  circum- 
etaiices,  all  bat  desperate,  in  which 
Catiline's  aruiy  was  then  placed  ! 

No  one  supposes  that  these 

identical 


hissed:  you  ever  look  counsel  for  our 
enemies,  I  for  our  conntry.  In  flue,  now 
on  this  day  the  point  at  issue  is— Am  I,  yet 
unstained  in  character,worlhy  of  a  crown! 
while  to  you  is  reserved  the  lot  of  ■ 
calumniator,  and  yon  are  in  danger  of 
being  silenced  by  not  having  obtained  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

"  I  have  not  fortified  the  city  with 
stone,  uor  adorned  it  with  tiles,  neither 
do  I  take  any  credit  for  such  things.  But 
if  you  would  behold  my  works  aright,  yon 
will  find  arms,  and  cities,  and  stations, 
and  harbours,  and  ships,  and  horses,  and 
those  who  are  to  make  use  of  them  in  our 
defence.      This    is    the   rampart    I   have 


ds  delivered  by  Catiline      raised  for  Attica,  as  much 
Unquestionably,      '" 


,  this 
Sailtut  shines  through  in  every  line. 
lint  they  were  probably  his  ideas ; 
and,  unquestionably,  tbey  were  in  the 
true  style  of  ancient  oratory.  And 
that  what  was  spoken  fully  equalled 
what  bas  come  dowu  to  us  written, 
is  proved  by  innumerable  passages 
in  speeches  which  undoubtedly  were 


dd  effect:  with  these   1   fortified 

the  whole  country,  not  the  I'irmus  only 
and  the  city.  I  never  sauk  before  the 
arms  or  cunning  of  Philip.  No  1  it  was 
by  the  supineness  of  yonr  own  generals 
and  allies  that  he  triumphed."  J 

We  add  only  an  extract  from  the 
noble  speech  of  Pericles,  on  those  who 
had  died  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 


r,  Bell.  Col. 


tQm 


s,lib.  i*.  2.     J  IteCoroni,  Oral.  Grtte.  i.  315,  335. 
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try,  which  is  the  more  valuable  that 
Thucydides,  who  has  recorded  it  in 
his  history,  says  that  the  version  he 
has  given  of  that  masterpiece  of  ora- 
tory is  nearly  the  same  as  he  heard 
from  Pericles  himself. 

"  Wherefore  I  will  congratulate  rather 
than  bewail  the  parents  of  those  who 
hare  fallen  that  are  present.  They  know 
that  they  were  born  to  suffering.  But 
the  lot  of  those  is  most  to  be  envied  who 
have  come  to  such  an  end,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  their  life  or  their  death  is 
most  honourable.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  you  of  this,  who  had  often 
rejoiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  others ; 


worthy  citiaens  are  found.  And  now, 
having  honoured  the  dead  by  your  Mim- 
ing, depart  every  one  to  his  home."  * 

Enough — and  some  may,  perhaps, 
think  more  than  enough — has  been 
done  to  convey  an  idea  of  that  far- 
famed  oratory,  of  which  Milton  has 
said — 

"  Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence) 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demcerae&TZ^ 
Shook   the   suta*),  and   fulmiacd  over 

Greece, 
To  Maosdte,ead  Artaxerces'  tares*."  f 

For  comparison  with  these  splendid 


and  it  is  not  when  we  are  deprived  of    passages,  we  gladly  lay  before  our 

readers  the  famous  peroration  of  Mr 
Burke's  oration  against  Mr  Hastings, 
long  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of 
British  eloquence. 

"  My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons,  and  surrounded 
by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest 
the  advancing  generations,  between 
which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this 
nation,  we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that 
the  Commons  have  shrunk  front  no  labour; 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevari- 
cation; that  we  have  made  no  compro- 
mise with  crime ;  that  we  have  not  tared 
any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  war* 
fare  which  we  have  carried  on  with  the 
crimes— with  the  vices— with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth— with  the  enormous  ami 
overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  cor- 
ruption. This  war,  my  Lords,  we  have 
waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the 
conflict  has  been  fought,  at  your  Lord- 
ships' bar,  for  the  last  seven  yean.  My 
Lords,  twenty-two  years  is  a  great  spaas 
in  the  scale  of  the  life  of  man;  tt  is  ne 
incousiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a 
great  nation.  A  business  which  has  ss 
long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  Great  Britain  cannot  ponds!/ 
be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar, 
trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing 
but  some  of  those  great  revolutions,  thai 
break  the  traditionary  chain  of  hesman 
memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of  sesese 
itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it  My  Lords, 
we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance by  it;  the  meanest  of  us  will,  ey 
menus  of  it,  store  or  less,  become  the 
concern  of  posterity— if  we  are  yet  te 
hope  for  such  a  thing,  is  the  present  i 
of  the  world,  as  a  recording, 
tive,  civilised  posterity:  bnt  this  b  In  the 
hand  of  the  great  Disposer  of  eventa;  It 


goods  not  yet  attained  that  we  feel  grief, 
but  when  we  are  bereaved  of  what  we 
have  already  enjoyed.  To  some  the  hope 
of  other  children,  who  may  emulate  those 
who  hare  gone  before,  may  be  a  source 
of  consolation.  Future  offspring  may 
awaken  fresh  interests  in  place  of  the 
dead ;  and  will  doubly  benefit  the  city 
by  peopling  its  desert  places,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  defence.  We  cannot  expect 
that  those  who  have  no  children  whom 
they  may  place  in  peril  for  their  country, 
can  be  considered  on  a  level  with  such 
as  have  made  the  sacrifices  which  tho.-e 
have  made.  To  such  of  you  as  time  has 
denied  this  hope,  I  would  say,  *  Rejoice 
in  the  honour  which  your  children  have 
won,  and  let  that  console  the  few  years 
that  still  remain  to  you — for  the  love  of 
glory  alone  knows  no  age ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  life  it  is  not  the  acquisition  of 
gain,  as  some  say,  which  confers  pleasure, 
but  the  consciousness  of  being  honoured. 
"  To  the  children  and  brothers  of  those 
we  mourn,  who  are  here  present,  I  fore- 
see a  noble  contest.  Every  one  prai*»cs 
the  dead.  You  should  endeavour,  I  will 
not  say  to  equal  those  we  have  lost,  but  to 
be  only  a  little  inferior  to  them.  Envy  often 
divides  the  living;  but  the  grave  extin- 
guishes jealousy,  for  it  terminates  rivalry. 
1  must  speak  of  the  virtue  of  the  women 
who  have  shared  in  our  bereavement;  but 
I  shall  do  so  in  a  few  words.  Great  will 
be  your  renown,  if  you  do  not  yield  to 
the  weakue!*s  of  your  sex  ;  and  place 
as  little  difference  as  potable  between 
you  twelve*  and  the  virtue  of  men.  1  pro- 
pose that  the  children  of  those  who 
have  fallen  should  be  maintained,  till  pu- 
berty, at  the  public  expense — a  reward 
at  once  to  the  virtue  of  the  dead,  and  an 
incitement  to  the  emulation  of  the  living : 
for  ainoug  those  to  whom  the  highe»t 
rewards  of  virtue  are  opened,  the  most 
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is  not  oars  to  settle  how  it  shall  be. 
My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands ;  it 
stands  as  a  great  edifice;  bnt  let  me  say, 
that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  rains — in 
the  midst  of  the  rains  that  hare  been 
made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake 
that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered  this 
globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  as  in  such  a  state, 
that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon 
the  verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There 
is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which 
defies  all  mutation,  that  which  existed 
before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the 
fabric  of  the  world  itself — I  mean  justice; 
that  justice  which,  emanating  from  the 
Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  oar  guide 
with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with  regard 
to  others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this 
globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or 
our  accuser  before  the  great  Judge,  when 
He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of 
a  well-spent  life. 

"  My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in 
every  fate  with  yonr  Lordships  ;  there  is 
nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to  you, 
in  which  we  shall  not  all  be  involved;  and 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  we  shall  be 
subjected  to  some  of  those  frightful 
changes  which  we  have  seen — if  it  should 
happen  that  yonr  Lordships,  stripped  of 
all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human 
society,  should,  by  hands  at  once  base 
and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaffolds  and 
machines  of  murder  upon  which  great 
kings  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their 
blood,  amidst  the  prelates,  amidst  the 
nobles,  amidst  the  magistrates,  who  sup- 
ported their  thrones,  may  yon  in  those 
moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I  am 
persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  their  dreadful  agony!  •  •  . 
My  Lords,  if  you  must  fill,  may  you  so 
fall !  but,  if  you  stand — and  stand  I  trust 
you  will— together  with  the  fortune  of 
this  ancient  monarchy — together  with  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great 
and  illustrious  kingdom — may  you  stand 
as  unimpeached  in  honour  as  in  power; 
may]  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue,  as£a 
security  for  virtue;  may  you  stand  long, 
and  long  stand  the  terror  of  tyrants; 
may  you  stand  the  refuge  of  afflieted 
nations;  may  you  stand  a  sacred  temple, 
for  the  perpetual  residence  of  an  inviol- 
able justice."  * 

The  peroration  of  Lord  Brougham's 
speech  in  favour  of  Queen  Caroline, 
which  was  carefully  studied,  and,  It  is 


said,  written  over  several  times,  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  placed  beside  this 
splendid  burst. 

"  Suoh,  my  Lords,  is  the  ease  before 
you  !  suoh  is  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this  measure  —  evidence  inadequate  to 
prove  a  debt,  impotent  to  deprive  >f  a 
civil  right,  ridiculous  to  convict  of  the 
lowest  offence,  scandalous,  if  brought  for- 
ward to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest 
nature  which  the  law  knows,  monstrous 
to  ruin  the  honour  and  blast  the  name  of 
an  English  Queen  !  What  shall  1  say, 
then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an  act 
of  judicial  legislation,  a  parliamentary 
sentence,  an  ex  pott  facto  law,  is  sought  to 
be  passed  against  a  defenceless  woman  t 
My  Lords,  I  pray  you  to  pause :  I  do 
earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed.  You 
are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
— then  beware  1  It  will  go  forth  as  yonr 
judgment,  if  sentence  shall  pass  against 
the  Queen.  But  it  will  be  the  only  judg- 
ment you  ever  pronounced  which,  instead 
of  reaching  its  object,  will  return  and 
bound  back  upon  those  who  give  it.  Save 
the  country,  my  Lords,  from  the  horrors 
of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves  from 
this  peril.  Revere  that  country  of  which 
you  are  the  ornaments,  but  in  which  yon 
can  flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  front 
the  people,  than  the  blossom  when  cut  off 
from  the  roots  and  stem  of  the  tree.  Save 
that  country,  that  you  may  continue  to 
adorn  it ;  save  the  orown,  which  is  in  jeo- 
pardy, the  aristocracy,  which  is  shaken ; 
save  the  altar,  which  must  stagger 
with  the  blow  that  rends  its  kindred 
throne  !  Yon  have  said,  my  Lords,  you 
have  willed,  the  church  to  the  Queen 
hare  willed  that  she  should  be  deprived 
of  its  solemn  service.  She  has  instead  of 
that  solemnity  tho  heartfelt  prayers  of 
the  people.  She  wants  no  prayers  of 
mine.  But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my 
humble  supplication  to  the  Throne  of 
mercy,  that  that  mercy  may  be  poured 
down  upon  the  people,  in  a  larger  measure 
than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  may  deserve, 
and  that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to 
justice."  f 

On  the  trial  of  Mr  John  Stockdale, 
Lord  Erskine  thus  spoke : — 

• 

* I  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his 
nature,  and  of  human  dominion,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  them  myself  among  nations 
reluctant  of  our  authority.  I  know  what 
they  foel,  and  how  such  feelings  can  alone 
be  repressed.  I  have  heard  them  la  my 
youth  from  a  naked  savage,  in  the  indig- 
nant character  of  a  prince,  surrounded  by 
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hi*  subjects,  addressing  the  governor  of  a 
British  colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  sticks 
in  hia  ban  J.  as  the  notes  of  his  unlettered 
eloquence.  '  Who  is  it,*  said  the  jealous 
ruler  of  the  desert,  encroached  upon  by 
the  restless  foot  of  English  adventure — 
'  who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  lond 
winds  of  winter,  and  that  calms  them 
again  in  summer  f  Who  is  it  that  causes 
this  river  to  rise  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  to  empty  it«elf  into  the  ocean  !  Who 
is  it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of  these  lofty 
forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick 
lightning  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  same 
Being  who  gave  to  you  a  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  waters,  and  gare  ours  to 
us  ;  and  by  this  title  we  will  defend  it." 
said  the  warrior,  throwing  his  tomahawk 
upon  the  ground,  and  raising  the  war- 
sound  of  his  nation.  These  are  the  feel- 
ings of  subjugated  man  all  round  the 
globe  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  nothing  but 
fear  will  control  where  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  affection."  * 

Some  of  Mr  G rattan's  speeches  are 
said  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent 
ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  following  burst  of  indig- 
nant patriotism,  on  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  affords  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  style  of  ora- 
tory : — 

"  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall 
be  history,  your  age  of  thraldom  and 
porerty,  your  sudden  resurrection.,  com- 
mercial redress,  and  miraculous  arma- 
ment, shall  the  historian  stop  to  declare, 
that  here  the  principal  men  amongst  us 
fell  into  mimic  traces  of  gratitude  :  they 
were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and 
bribed  by  an  empty  treasury  ;  and  when 
liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding-doors,  and  the 
arms  of  the  people  clanged,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraged  them 
on,  that  they  fell  down,  and  were  prosti- 
tuted at  the  threshold. 

*  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public 
lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment :  neither, 
speaking  for  the  subjects'  freedom,  am  I 
to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish  for  nothing 
but  to  breathe  in  this  our  island,  in  com- 
mon with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of 
liberty.  I  hare  no  ambition,  unless  it  be 
the  ambition  to  break  your  chains,  and 
contemplate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  meanest  cottager 
in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  in  his  rags  :  he  may  be  naked, 
he  shall  not  be  in  irons.  And  I  do  see 
the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth, 


the  declaration  to  planted: 
great  men  shomld  apostatise,  yet 
will  live :  aad  though  the  nahli 
should  die,  yet  ibnlinmeilallia 
last  the  organ  which  conveyed  la, 
breath  of  liberty,  like  the  werd 
holy  man,  shall  not  din  with  the 
but  survive  him."  f 


We  shall  add  only  to 
and  interesting  quotation*  two' 
sages  from  the  greatest  misstate  of 
French  eloquence. 

Bossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  as 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Frame  aad 
Queen  of  England,  the  consort  of 
Charles  I.,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  Christians  1"  says  he,  in  the 

of  his  discourse, a  it  is  not       

the  memory  of  a  great  queen— the 

ter,  the  wife,  the  mother  of 

should  attract  you  from  nil  qaartera  to 

this  melancholy  ceremony;  it  will 

forcibly  before  your  eye*  oae  of 

awful  examples  whkh  dwnaoasUate  to  the 

world  the  Tanity  of  which  it  in 

You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the 

tremes  of  human  things :  felicity 

bounds,  miseries  without  parallel;  a 

and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  on  of  the 
most  noble  crowns  in  the  an 
that  birth  and  grandeur  could  ___ 
was  glorious— all  that  adversity 

fering  could  accumulate  that  wi 

trous;  the  good  cause  attended  at  Stat 
with  some  success,  then  involTed  ia  the 
most  dreadful  disasters.  Reroletioas  aa> 
heard  of,  rebellion  long  icchahi 
length  reigning  triumphant;  as 
there  to  license,  no  laws  in  feres. 

jesty  itself  violated  by  bloody 

usurpation  and  tyranny,  under  the 
of  liberty — a  fugitive  queen,  who 
no  retreat  in  her  three  Uagdo 
was  forced  to  seek  in  her  aatiVe 
a  melancholy  exile.     Nine       _ 
undertaken  against  her  will  by  * 
in  spite  of  wintry  tempests) 
worthily  overturned,  and 
re-established.    Behold  the  1 

God  has  given  to  kings !  than 

manifest  to  the  world  toe  nothingness 
its  pomps  and  its  grandeur.  If  oar 
fail,  if  language  sinks  beneath  the 
deur  of  such  a  subject,  the  afamale  i_ 
tive  is  more  touching  than  aagjht 
words  can  convey,  fie  heart  esTm^ 
queen,  formerly  elevated  by  es>  leas  a 
course  of  prosperity,  then  steeped  la  all 
the  bitterness  of  affliction,  wflf  aseak  in 
sufficiently  touching  language  ^ead  If  H 
is  not  given  to  a  private 
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teach  the  proper  lessons  from  so  mournful 
a  catastrophe,  the  King  of  Israel  has  sup- 
plied the  words — '  Hear,  O  ye  great  of 
the  earth  1  Take  lessons,  ye  rulers  of 
the  world  1'  *  * 

A  very  different  man  from  Bossuet, 
bat  who  was  perhaps  his  superior  in 
nervous  eloquence,  Robespierre,  thus 
spoke  on  the  last  occasion  when  he 
addressed  the  Convention,  then  bent 
on  his  destruction : — 

u  They  call  me  a  tyrant !     If  I  were 
so,  they  would  fall  at  my  feet :  I  should 
have  gorged  them  with  gold,  assured  them 
of  impunity  to  their  crimes,  and  they 
would  hare  worshipped  me.     Had  I  been 
so,  the  kings  whom  we  have  conquered 
would  have  been  my  most  cordial  sup- 
porters.   It  is  by  the  aid  of  scoundrels 
you  arrive  at  tyranny.     Whither  tend 
those  who  combat  them  ?    To  the  tomb 
and  immortality !   Who  is  the  tyrant  that 
protects   me  ?    What  is  the  faction  to 
which  I  belong  1  It  is  yourselves  !  What 
is  the  party  which,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  has  crushed  all 
other  factions — has  annihilated  so  many 
specious  traitors  1    It  is  yourselves;  it  is 
the  people ;  it  is  the  force  of  principles  ! 
This  is  the  party  to  which  I  am  devoted, 
and  against  which  crime  is  ererywhere 
leagued.    I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life  without  regret.  I  have  seen  the  past; 
I  foresee  the  future.     What  lover  of  his 
country  would  wish  to  live,  when  he  can 
no  longer  succour  oppressed  innocence! 
Why  should  he  desire  to  remain  in  an 
order  of  things  where  intrigue  eternally 
triumphs  over  truth — where  justice  is 
deemed  an  imposture — where  the  vilest 
passions,  the   most  ridiculous  fears,  fill 
every  heart,  instead  of  the  sacred  inte- 
rests of  humanity  !    Who  can  bear  the 
punishment  of  seeing  that  horrible  suc- 
cession of  traitors,  more  or  less  skilful  in 
concealing  their  hideous  vices  under  the 
mask  of  virtue,  and  who  will  leave  to 
posterity  the  difficult  task  of  determining 
which  was  the  most  atrocious !    In  con- 
templating the  multitude  of  vices  which 
the  Revolution  has  let  loose  pell-mell  with 
the  civic  virtues,  I  own  I  sometimes  fear 
that  I  myself  shall  be  sullied  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  by  their  calumnies.    Bat  I  am 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that,  if  I  have 
seen  in  history  all  the  defenders  of  liberty 
overwhelmed  by  calumny,  I  have  seen 
their  oppressors  die  also.  The  good  and  the 
bad  disappear  alike  from  the  earth ;  but 
in  very  different  conditions.    No,  Chau- 
mette  !  *  Death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep  P — 
Citizens,  efface  from  the  tombs  that : 


engraven  by  sacrilegious  hands,  which 
throws  a  funeral  pall  over  nature,  which 
discourages  oppressed  innocence:  write 
rather,  *  Death  is  the  commencement  of 
immortality  !'  I  leave  to  the  oppressors 
of  the  people  a  terrible  legacy,  which  well 
becomes  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed  :  it  is  the  awful  truth,  '  Thou 
shalt  die!»"t 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  impar- 
tial person,  from  these  quotations,  that 
the  superiority  of  ancient  to  modern 
eloquence,  so  far  as  the  art  itself  is 
concerned,  is  great  and  indisputable. 
The'strong  opinion  of  Lord  Brougham, 
on  this  subject,  must  command  the 
universal  assent  of  every  reasonable 
mind: — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  most 
careless  observer,  to  avoid  remarking  the 
great  differences  which  distinguish  the 
oratory  of  ancient  from  that  of  modern 
times.  The  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  former  is  far  from  being  the  only,  or 
even  the  principal,  of  these  diversities : 
that  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  greater 
power  of  the  languages,  especially  the 
Greek — the  instrument  wielded  by  the 
great  masters  of  diction ;  and  in  so  far 
the  superiority  must  for  ever  remain  un- 
diminished by  any  efforts  on  the  part  ef 
modern  rhetoricians.  If,  in  such  varied 
and  perfect  excellencies,  the  most  promi- 
nent shall  be  selected,  then  doubtless  is 
the  palm  due  to  that  entire  and  uninter- 
rupted devotion  which  throws  the  speak- 
er's whole  soul  into  his  subject,  and  will 
not  even — no,  not  for  an  instant — suffer 
a  rival  idea  to  cross  its  resistless  course, 
without  being  swiftly  swept  away  and 
driven  out  of  sight,  as  the  most  rapid 
engine  annihilates  or  shoots  off  whatever 
approaches  it  with  a  velocity  that  defies 
the  eye.  There  is  no  coming  back  on  the 
same  ground,  any  more  than  any  linger- 
ing over  it.  All  is  done  at  once;  bat  the 
blow  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  single,  and 
leaves  not  anything  to  do.  All  is  at  each 
instant  moving  forward,  regardless  of 
every  obstacle.  The  mighty  flood  of 
speech  rolls  on  in  a  channel  ever  full,  but 
which  never  overflows.  Whether  it  rushes 
in  a  torrent  of  allusion,  or  moves  along  in 
a  majestio  exposition  of  enlarged  prin- 
ciples, descends  hoarse  and  headlong  in 
overwhelming  invective,  or  glides  melo- 
dious in  narrative  and  description,  or 
spreads  itself  out  shining  in  illustrations, 
its  course  is  ever  onward  and  ever  entire; 
never  scattered,  never  stagnant,  never 
sluggish.  At  each  point  manifest  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  with  all  thai 
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art  can  do  to  charm,  strike,  and  please. 
No  sacrifice,  even  the  smallest,  is  ever 
made  to  effect ;  nor  can  the  hearer  erer 
stop  for  an  instant  to  contemplate  or 
admire,  or  throw  away  a  thought  upon 
the  great  artist,  till  all  is  over,  and  the 
pause  gives  time  to  recover  his  breath."  * 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this 
great  and  decisive  superiority  on  the 
part  of  ancient  oratory  should  exist, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  infor- 
mation, sphere  of  ideas,  and  imagery 
at  the  command  of  public  speakers,  in 
modern  times,  is  so  widely  extended 
in  comparison  of  what  it  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  As  much  as  the 
wide  circuit  of  the  globe  exceeds  the 
limited  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  do  the  knowledge  and  ideas  which 
the  modern  orator  may  make  use  of 
outstrip  those  which  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  brightest  genius  in  anti- 
quity. Science  has,  since  tho  fall  of 
Rome,  been  infinitely  extended,  and 
furnished  a  great  variety  of  images 
and  allusions — many  of  them  of  the 
most  elevated  kind — which  at  once 
convey  a  clear  idea  to  any  educated 
audience,  and  awaken  in  their  minds 
associations  or  recollections  of  a  pleas- 
ing or  ennobling  description.  The 
vast  additions  made  to  geographical 
and  physical  knowledge  have  ren- 
dered the  wide  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  the  boundless  wonders  of  the 
heavens,  the  theme  alike  for  the 
strains  of  the  poet,  the  meditations  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator.  Modern  poetry  has  added 
its  treasures  to  those  which  antiquity 
had  bequeathed  to  us,  as  if  to  aug- 
ment the  chords  which  eloquence  can 
touch  in  the  human  heart.  Chivalry 
has  furnished  a  host  of  images,  ideas, 
and  associations  wholly  unknown  to 
nncieut  times;  but  which,  however 
at  times  fantastic  or  high-flown,  are 
all  of  an  ennobling  character,  because 
they  tend  to  elevate  humanity  above 
itself,  and  combat  the  selfish  by  the 
very  excess  of  the  generous  affections. 
History  has  immensely  extended  the 
sphere  of  known  events,  and  not  only 
studded  the  annals  of  mankind  with 
the  brightest  instances  of  heroism  or 
virtue,  but  afforded  precedents  appli- 
cable to  almost  every  change  that  can 
occur  in  the  varied  circumstances  of 


human  transaction.  Abovo  all,  Reli- 
gion has  opened  a  new  fountain  in  the 
human  heart,  and  implanted  in  every 
bosom,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  ntterly  depraved,  association* 
and  recollections  at  once  of  the  most 
purifying  and  moving  kind.  The  aw- 
ful imagery  and  touching  incidents  of 
the  Old  Testament,  exceeding  those 
in  the  Iliad  itself  in  sublimity  and 
pathos  ;  the  pure  ideas  and  universal 
charity  of  the  New,  as  much  above 
the  utmost  efforts  of  unassisted  huma- 
nity, have  given  the  orator,  in  modern 
times,  a  store  of  images  and  associa- 
tions which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most 
Powerful  in  moving  the  human  heart. 
f  one- half  of  this  magazine  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  orators  of  antiquity,  they 
would  have  exceeded  those  of  modern 
Europe  as  much  in  the  substance  and 
magnificence  of  their  thoughts,  as  they 
already  do  in  the  felicity  and  force  of 
their  expression. 

A  key  may  be  found  to  the  causes 
of  this  remarkable  superiority  iu  an- 
cient eloquence,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  limited  extent  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  had  the  dis- 
posal, in  the  very  qualities  in  which 
the  ancient  orators  stand  pre-eminent. 
It  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  abbre- 
viated force  of  their  expression  which 
renders  them  unrivalled.  In  reading 
their  speeches,  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  shut  the  book  even  In  the 
most  interesting  passages,  to  reflect 
on  the  inimitable  brevity  and  beauty 
of  the  language.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
say  this  is  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
to  the  absence  of  auxiliary  verbs,  and 
the  possibility  of  combining  expres- 
sion, as  in  modern  German,  so  as  to 
convey  a  complex  idea  in  a  single 
word.  Undoubtedly  that  Is  true; 
but  who  made  the  ancient  languages 
at  once  so  copious  and  condensed? 
It  was  the  ancients  themselves  who 
did  this.  It  was  they  who  moulded 
their  tongues  into  so  brief  and  expres- 
sive a  form,  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
progressive  formation  through  sneeea 
give  centuries,  rendered  them  daQy 
more  brief  and  more  comprehenslre. 
It  was  the  men  who  made  the  lan- 
guage—not the  language  the  men.  H 
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was  their  burning  thoughts  which 
created  such  energetic  expressions,  as 
if  to  let  loose  at  once  the  pent-up 
fires  of  the  sonl.  Those  who  assert 
the  reverse  fall  into  the  same  error  as 
the  philosophers  who  ascribe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  their 
institutions,  when,  in  truth,  their 
institutions  are  owing  to  their  cha- 
racter. 

The  main  causes  to  which  the  ex- 
traordinary perfection  of  ancient  ora- 
tory are  to  be  ascribed,  are  the  great 
pains  which  were  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes  in  this 
most  difficult  art,  and  the  practice  of 
preparing  nearly  all  their  finest  ora- 
tions before  delivery.  It  will  sound 
strange  in  modern  ears  to  assign  these 
as  the  causes  of  this  undoubted  supe- 
riority, when  the  practice  with  them 
is  in  both  particulars  directly  the  re- 
verse ;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
must  convince  every  reasonable  mind 
that  it  is  to  these  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed. 

Great  as  is  the  importance  and 
undoubted  the  influence  of  eloquence 
in  modern  Europe,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  it  was  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  This  arises  in  part 
from  the  different  structure  of  govern- 
ment in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
We  hear  nothing  of  eloqnence  in 
Persia,  Egypt,  or  the  East.  Military 
power,  political  address,  were  then,  as 
they  have  ever  since  been  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  sole  passports  to 
greatness.  But  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  republics  which  studded  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Universally,  in  them,  supreme  power 
was  lodged  in  the  citizens  of  a 
single  city,  or  in  them  jointly  with 
the  landowners  in  the  vicinity,  who 
could  with  ease  attend  its  public  as- 
semblies. Every  free  citizen  bad  a 
vote  in  those  assemblies,  in  which 
every  snbject,  political,  social,  and 
judicial,  was  discussed  and  deter- 
mined. Questions  of  peace  and  war, 
of  imposing  or  taking  off  taxes,  of 
concluding  treaties,  of  domestic  laws, 
of  appointing  generals  and  ambassa- 
dors, of  providing  for  the  public  sub- 
sistance,  of  determining  private  suits, 
of  criminal  punishments,  of  life  and 
death,  were  all  submitted  to  those 
assemblies,  debated  in  their  presence, 
aud  decided  by  their  suffrages.   Poll* 
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tlcal  power,  personal  fame,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state,  the  command  of  its 
armaments,  the  decision  of  its  dearest 
public  and  private  interests,  were  all 
to  be  attained  by  obtaining  a  sway  in 
these  public  assemblies,  and  could 
seldom  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Hence  it  was  that,  as  has  been 
finely  observed,  in  modern  times,  the 
soldier  is  brave,  and  the  lawyer  in 
eloquent ;  but  in  ancient,  the  soldier 
was  eloquent,  and  the  lawyer  was 
brave,  rower  of  any  sort  could  be 
attained  only  by  acquiring  an  ascend- 
dencyin  the  popular  assemblies ;  who- 
ever acquired  that  ascendency  was 
liable  to  be  immediately  called  to 
command  the  fleets  or  armies  of  the 
republic.  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  formed  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
system  of  government,  to  insure 
either  the  wise  direction  of  its  civil 
interests  or  the  successful  protection 
of  its  military  enterprises,  there  can' 
be  but  one  as  to  its  effect  in  insuring 
the  highest  attention  to  oratory,  by 
which  alone  the  command  of  either 
could  be  obtained. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  two* 
great  instruments  of  power  which, 
in  modern  times,  so  often  outweigh 
the  influence  of  spoken  oratory,  were 
awanting.  The  press  was  unknown  in' 
antiquity;  there  was  no  publicreligious 
instruction :  there  were  neither  daily 
newspapers  to  discuss  passing  events, 
nor  a  stock  of  printed  works  to  form  the 
principles  of  the  people,  or  mould  their 
judgments,  nor  an  Established  Church, 
to  give  them  early  and  creditable  im- 
pressions. Education,  derived  entirely^ 
from  oral  instruction  or  costly  rnanu-" 
scripts,  was  so  extremely  expensive* 
that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  alt 
but  the  most  wealthy  classes.  Three* 
fourths  of  the  person's  who  had  vote* 
in  any  public  assembly  had  their 
principles  formed,  their  information 
acquired,  their  taste  refined,  in  the 
theatres  and  the  forum.  The  temples 
were  open  for  sacrifice  or  ceremonies 
only :  not  for  instruction  in  religions 
principle  or  moral  duty.  Immense; 
-was  tbo  addition  which  this  entire 
want  alike  of  a  pnblic  press,  and  a 
system  of  religious  instruction,  had 
upon  the  importance  of  popular  ora- 
tory. The  tragedian  and  the  orator 
had  the  entire  moulding  of  the  public 
mind  in  their  hand,  alike  in  fixed 
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principle,  previous  prepossessions, 
and  instant  decision.  No  daily,  or 
monthly,  or  quarterly  paper  existed 
to  form  the  subject  of  study  at  home  ; 
no  standard  works  were  in  every 
one's  hands,  to  give  principles  right 
or  wrong,  from  which  they  were  very 
unlikely  to  swerve : — no  religious  tui- 
tion, to  the  influence  of  which,  in  any 
momentous  crisis,  appeal  might  be 
made.  The  eloquence  of  the  forum, 
the  transports  of  the  theatre,  were  all 
in  all. 

It  resulted,  from  this  extraordinary 
and  most  perilous  power  of  oratory 
in  ancient  times,  that  the  attention 
bestowed  throughout  life,  but  espe- 
cially in  youth,  on  training  to  excel- 
lence in  it,  was  unbounded.  In  truth, 
education  with  them  was  so  mnch 
directed  to  the  study  and  the  prac- 
tice of  oratory,  that  it  formed  in  most 
of  their  academies  the  main  object  of 
instruction .  Other  topics — philos<  >phy , 
poetry,  science,  mathematics,  history— 
were  not  neglected,  but  they  were 
considered  chiefly  as  suitor dinnte  to 
oratory — rather,  they  were  the  pre- 
paratory studies,  from  which  a  per- 
fect orator  was  to  be  formed.  Cicero 
says  expressly,  that  there  is  no 
subject  of  human  knowledge  of  which 
the  orator  may  not  avail  himself,  in 
his  public  address,  and  which  may 
not  serve  to  enlighten  his  narrative, 
strengthen  his  argument,  or  adorn  his 
expression.*  This  shows  how  lofty 
was  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of 
this  noble  art,  and  the  aids  which  he 
was  fain  to  obtain  for  it,  from  all, 
even  the  most  dissimilar,  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  The  greatest  ora- 
tors and  philosophers  of  antiquity  de- 
voted themselves  to  instruction  in  its 
principles,  and  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  cultivating  it  with  the 
highest  success.  Demosthenes  tanght, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  for  a 
talent :  a  sum  above  £200,  and  eqnal 


to  at  least  £500  in  modern  times. 
Cicero  has  left  several  beautiful 
treatises  on  oratory ;  Isocrates  owes 
his  fame  mainly  to  his  writings  on 
the  same  subject ;  Qnintilian  has  be* 
queathed  to  us  a  most  elaborate  work 
on  its  principles,  and  the  mode  of  its 
instruction  ;  the  treatise  of  Aristotle 
on  oratory  is  not  the  least  celebrated 
of  his  immortal  works.  So  vast  was 
the  number,  and  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  that 
they  came,  in  the  later  days  of  anti- 
quity, to  supersede  almost  every  other 
subject  of  study ;  they  attracted  the 
ingenuous  youth  from  every  part  of  the 
world  to  the  groves  of  the  Academy, 
and  singly  supported  the  prosperity 
and  fame  of  Greece,  for  centuries  after 
they  had  snnk  under  the  withering 
grasp  or  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  the  intrinsic  beauties 
which  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
exhibit,  that  oratory  in  aucient  times 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  was  considered  not  merely  as  the 
means  of  winning  the  favour,  of  con- 
vincing the  judgment,  or  securing  the 
suffrages  of  the  judges,  but  of  moving 
the  affections,  rousing  the  feelings, 
and  elevating  the  mind.  Quintilian 
mentions  the  various  definitions  of 
the  art  of  oratory  which  had  been 
invented  by  the  rhetorical  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  he  inclines  to  that  of 
Cicero,  who  held  that  it  was  the  art 
of  speaking  u  apte  ad  persuadendmmS* 
This  was  its  end,  its  aim;  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  so :  but  the  mode*  of 
persuasion —  t  he  methods  of  influencing 
the  judgment  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions— were  as  various  as  the  channels 
by  which  the  intellect  may  be  deter- 
mined, the  feelings  roused,  or  the 
heart  touched.  Not  less  than  poetry, 
painting,  or  statuary,  they  classed 
oratory  among  the   fine  arts;  and, 


*  "  Quia  enim  nescit,  maximam  rim  existere  oratoris  in  horainum  meotibua  vsl  ad 
irara  aut  ad  odium  aut  dolorem  incitandis,  vol,  ab  ui*ce  iiiidem  permotwolbu,  ad 
lenitatcm  misericordiamque  revocaudis  !  quire,  nibi  qui  naturaa  hominum,  viaaqoa 
omncin  huraanitatis,  causasque  can  quibus  mo n tot  aut  inritantur  ant  reflectnntar, 
penitu*  pcrspexerit,  direndo,  quod  volet,  perficere  non  potent.  Qnam  ob  rem,  a] 
quiti  univertam  et  propriam  oratoris  rim  definire  complect iqoe  vult,  it  orator  erAl* 
mod  -en tent i ft,  hoc  tam  gravi  dignus  numine,  qni,  qvncumqme  res  inciderit,  q«SJ  aft 
dictionc,  explicanda,  prndenter,  et  composite,  ct  ornate,  et  memoriter  dlemt, 
qiiudam  etiam  act  ion  i*  dignitate.  Eet  enim  finitimuf  oratori  poeta,  ansMria 
tior  pi ii I o,  verborum  ant«*m  licvntiA  liberior,  lanltis  rero  oruandi 
Ac  pa?ne  par." — Ik  Qratvrr,  lib.  i.  cap.  17. 
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indeed,  they  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  because  it  embraced  all 
their  influences,  and  retouched,  as  it 
were,  by  allusion,  all  the  chords  which 
they  had  previously  caused  to  vibrate. 
The  surprising  force  with  which  they 
did  this,  considering  the  comparatively 
limited  stock  of  ideas,  knowledge,  and 
imagery  which  was  at  their  disposal, 
compared  to  what  obtains  in  modern 
times,  affords  the  most  decisive  proof 
of  the  great  attention  they  had  be- 
stowed on  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  had 
brought  the  means  of  influencing  the 
mind — not  only  by  the  force  of  reason, 
or  the  conceptions  of  genius,  but  by 
all  the  subordinate  methods  by  which 
their  effect  in  delivery  was  to  be 
augmented.  With  them  the  object  of 
oratory  was  not  merely  to  persuade 
the  understanding,  but 

"  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  move  the  passion?,  and  to  melt  the  heart." 

Nor  was  less  attention  bestowed,  in 
ancient  times,  upon  training  young 
men,  to  whatever  profession  they  were 
destined,  in  that  important  and  diffi- 
cult branch  of  oratory  which  consists 
in  intonation  and  delivery.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
art  which  is  susceptible  of  the  very 
greatest  improvement  by  education 
and  practice,  and  that  even  the 
brightest  natural  genius  can  rarely 
attain  it,  without  the  aid  of  instruction 
or  the  lessons  of  experience.  The 
surprising  improvement  which  is  so 
often  observed  in  persons  trained  to 
different  professions  or  habits,  when 
they  have  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  public  speaking — above  all,  in 
emphasis  and  action — affords  daily 
proof  of  the  vast  effects  of  practice 
and  experience  in  brightening  the 
delivery  of  thought.  The  prodigious 
influence  of  accent  and  intonation  in 
adding  to  the  power  of  eloquence  is 
equally  well  known,  and  may  often 
be  perceived  in  listening  to  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  same  verses  when 
recited  by  an  ordinary  reader,  and 
what  they  appear  when  illuminated 
by  the  genius,  or  enforced  by  the 
feeling,  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Faucit.  The 
ancients,  accordingly,  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  endeavours  to  improve 
themselves  in  this  particular,  sod 
availed  themselves  of  means  to  attain 


perfection  in  it  to  which  modern 
genius  would  scarcely  condescend. 
Cicero,  when  advanced  in  life,  and  in 
the  meridian  of  his  fame,  took  lessons 
from  Roscins,  the  great  tragic  actor 
of  the  day ;  and  the  efforts  of  Demos- 
thenes to  overcome  the  impediments 
of  a  defective  elocution,  by  putting 
pebbles  in  his  month,  and  declaiming 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  roar  of 
which  resembled  the  murmurs  of  the 
forum,  demonstrate  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  of  eloquence  were 
fully  alive  to  the  vast  influence  of  s 
powerful  voice  and  animated  delivery, 
in  heightening  the  effect  even  of  the 
most  perfect  efforts  of  oratory,  and 
disdained  no  means  of  adding  to  their 
impression.  When  asked,  What  is  the 
first  requisite  of  eloquence?  the  last  of 
these  orators  answered  u  Action ; "  the 
second?  "Action;"  the  third?  "Ac- 
tion.'9 Without  going  so  great  a  length, 
and  admitting  the  fall  influence  of  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes  in  composing 
the  speeches  which  he  so  powerfully 
delivered,  every  one  must  admit  the 
influence  of  an  impassioned  delivery 
in  heightening  the  effect  of  the  highest, 
and  concealing  the  defects  of  the  most 
ordinary  oratory. 

Quintilian  opens  his  second  book  by 
a  discussion  or  the  question,  which  he 
says  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
schools  of  antiquity,  at  what  age  a 
boy  Bhonld  be  taken  from  the  teachers 
of  grammar,  and  delivered  to  the  in* 
8tructors  in  rhetoric.  By  the  former, 
they  were  taught  grammar  and  the 
elements  of  composition ;  by  the  latter, 
exercised  in  themes,  compositions  in 
their  own  language,  translations  from 
Greek,  extempore  debate,  and  in- 
structed in  declamation,  intonation, 
and  action.  Tbey  were  not  sent  out 
into  the  world  till  they  had  spent 
several  years  in  the  latter  preparatory 
studies  and  exercises;  and  in  them 
were  trained  young  men  of  all  sorts, 
whether  intended  for  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary classes.  It  was  this  which  gave 
its  statesmen  and  generals  so  wonder- 
ful a  command  of  the  means  of  moving 
the  human  hearty  and  enabled  them, 
in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  often 
in  the  crisis  of  a  cattle  or  the  heat  of 
a  tumult,  to  utter  those  noble  and 
impassioned  sentiments  which  so  often 
determined  the  fate  of  the  day,  or 
even  the  fortunes  of  their  country; 
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and  which  are  so  perfect  that,  when  time  with  the  compoaitkm  of  Omsk 
recorded  in  Uie  historians  of  antiquity,  prose  or  Latin  rerse.  But  la  those 
they  have  the  appearance  of  having  branches  of  study  which  have  a  bear- 
been  imagined  by  the  genius  of  the  ing  on  eloquence,  or  are  likely  to 
writer.  Nor  was  the  attention  to  improve  the  style  of  composition,  the 
these  elements  of  eloquence  sensibly  main  attention  of  all  is  still  directed 
diminished  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  composition  in  the  dead  Inn fay, 
when  the  establishment  of  absolute  They  think  the  art  of  speaking  or 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  writing  in  English  b  not  to  be  leaned 
had  transferred,  as  in  the  days  of  by  exercise  in  that  languages  but  by 
Napoleon,  the  discussion  of  all  public  exercise  in  another.  They  hold  we  are 
or  national  qnestions  to  the  council  of  likely  to  become  eloquent  in  this  ow 
state,  or  the  private  closet  of  the  English  isle,  not  by  translating  Cicero 
emperor.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  into  English,  but  by  translating  Addi- 
to  have  daily  increased,  and  was  never  son  into  Latin ;  to  become  great  poets, 
so  great  as  when  the  military  fortunes  not  by  rendering  Horace  into  the 
of  the  empire  were  declining,  and  its  tongue  of  Gray  and  Campbell,  but  by 
external  influence  yielding  to  the  rendering  the  immortal  verses  of  these 
increasing  weight  of  the  northern  into  the  languages  of  Pindar  or  VirgO. 
nations.  A  false  and  turgid  style  of  Cicero  and  Mr  Pitt  were  of  an  oppo- 
cloquence,  indeed,  became  then  gene-  site  opinion.  They  held  thai,  although 
rally  prevalent,  as  it  always  does  in  the  stndy  of  the  masterpieces  of  snti- 
thc  later  days  of  a  nation,  and  in  quity  is  the  great  school  of  oratory,  and 
periods  of  political  servitude:  but  the  best  path  to  rivalling  their  beaotie*, 
attention  to  the  means  of  attaining  it  yet  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  proeecnt- 
underwent  no  diminution.  The  wis-  ing  the  vain  endeavour  to  emulate,  in 
dom  or  policy  of  the  emperors  left  these  days,  their  perfection  in  their 
various  important  functions  to  their  tongue,  but  by  seeking  to  tramefer  d 
municipia,  or  u  little  senates,"  as  they  to  our  own.  Translations  from  the 
were  called.  The  judicial  functions,  Greek  into  Latin  formed  a  large  pert 
for  the  most  part,  were  still  intrusted  of  the  preparatory  studies  of  Cicero, — 
to  the  citizens :  they  had  the  man-  from  Thucydides  and  Cicero  were  the 
agement,  almost  uncontrolled,  of  their  fa  von  rite  occupation  at  college  of  Mr 
local  concerns :  and  so  groat  was  the  Pitt.*  It  may  be  that  these  great 
importance  of  securing  their  suffrages  masters  of  aucient  and  modern  elo- 
that  the  power  of  influencing  t hem,  by  quence  were  wrong — that  their  tune 
means  of  oratory,  continued  to  the  would  have  been  better  employed  la 


very  last  to  be  the  chief  object  of  composing  Greek  and  Latin 

instruction  to  the  youth.  in  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

The  instructors  of  youth  in  Eng-  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  or  beoosv- 

land  have     practically   solved    the  ing  masters  of  all  the   niceties   of 

question  which  divided  the  teachers  of  Greek  or  Latin  prose  composition ;  hat 

antiquity,  for  they  deliver  the  youth  we  shall  not  enter  on  the  great  de- 

at  once  from  the  grammar-school  to  bate.    We  are  content  to  let  ednca- 

the  forum.    They  teach  him  the  dead  tion  for  all  classes,  in  our  universities, 

languages  incessantly,  up  to  the  age  of  remain  what  Mr  Locke  long  ago  said 

eighteen,  at  school :  in  the  universi-  it  was,  the  education  of 

ties,  mathematics  in  one  university,  ters ;  t  and  shall   content 

and   logic  in  the  other,  divide  his  with  signalising  this  pecolii 


*  u  Postea  luihi  placuit,  eoque  sum    usus   adolcecens,  ut   ■uminoriim 
Gnccas  orationes  explicarem;  qiribus  lectis,  hoc  asseqnebar,  at,  enm  ea,qoi         _ 
Grtvce,  Latinc  reddcrem,  non  solum    optimis  verbis  utcrer,  et  tsmen  "^'tmtls., 
etiam  exprimerem   qiwdain   verba   iuiitaudo,  qua)   nova  nostris  •stent,  da 
cstcnt  idonca."— Dc  Oratoiv,  1.  i.  34.    "  All  Mr  Pitt's  leisure  bonrs  at  ool 
devoted  to  translating  the  finest  passages  in  the  classical  authors,  especially 
dides,  into  English,  which  he  did  freely,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  hit 
Tomlinb's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  23. 

+  "  For  the  exercise  of  the  student's  writing,  let  him  sometimes 

into  English.  But  by  all  means  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  he  be  not  employed  in 

ratin  themes  and  declamations,  and,  least  of  all,  verses  of  any  kind.    Latin  in  a\ 
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of  training  as  one  great  cause  of  the  speak  what  is  to  them  a  foreign  Un- 
admitted inferiority  of  modem  to  mi-  gnage;  to  discuss  topics,  to  them,  for 
cient  eloquence.  the  most  part  unknown;  and  practise  a 

None  can  be  more  thoroughly  im-  difficult  art,  that  of  delivery,  10  which 

pressed  than  we  arc  with   the  vast  they  are  entire  strangers.     If  they 

importance  of  tbeu  noble  Bnlablfch-  were  to  address  their  audiences  in 

inents,  or  their  effect  in  elevating  the  Greek,    they    might    possibly     rival 

tone  of  the  national  mind,  and  im-  /"Eschines     or    Demosthenes;    if    in 

proving  tbe  taste  of  the  youth  who  Latin,    outstrip   Cicero;    and    if  rc- 

liaily   issue  from   their  walls.     It   is  quired  to  compose  verses,  equal  Ho- 

juat  from  a  sense  of  these  advnn-  race  or    Pindar.      Bat    since    they 

tagos  that  wcarc  so  desirous  toeuhaiice  are    called   on,    when    they    go    out 

and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  use-  into  life,  to  speak  neither  in  Greek 

fulness,  and,  by  keeping  them  abreast  prose   oor   Latin   prose,   to   compose 

of  the  age,  and  prepared  to  meet  its  neither    in    Greek  verse  nor  Latin 

Hants,  seenre  for   the  classes   they  verse,  but  to  fpenh  in  good  EiinUih, 

instruct    the    lead    in   the    national  and  not  about  cods  ami  goddesses,  but 

affairs  to  which  they  are  entitled.  the  prices  ol'curn  and  beef,  the  evils  of 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  although  pauperism  and  the  load  of  taxes,  they 
Knglish  composition,  or  translation  too  oft eu  find  themselves  entirely  at 
from  the  classics  into  English,  is  not  a  loss,  and  inwardly  lament  the  pic- 
altogether  overlooked  in  the  Knglish  cious  years,  never  to  bo  recalled, 
universities,  yet  it  forms  a  sulmrdiuatu  which  have  been  devoted  lo  pursuits 
object  of  attention.  Wo  are  all  aware  of  no  practical  ntility  in  life. 
Low  mauy  eminent  men  have  first  It  is  tbe  move  extraordinary  that 
become  celebrated  by  their  prize  so  little  attention  should  be  paid  at 
poems.  But  those  are  the  excep-  our  universities  to  composition,  or 
I  ions,  not  the  rule.  The  classics  at  the  art  of  oratory,  in  the  Euglish 
one  university,  the  higher  mathe-  tongue,  that  every  day's  experience 
matics  atanothi-r,  form  the  great  pass-  proves  that  the  power  of  public  speak- 
porta  to  distinction;  the  highest  ho-  ing  is  not  only  absolutely  essential 
Hours  at  either  Bra  only  to  be  won  by  to  the  most  moderate  success  in  many 
attention  to  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  liKilt.Wllilll,  bn!  is  indispensable  to  the 
these  brandies  of  knowledge.  It  is  highest  grades  in  all.  In  the  Houses 
not  surprising  that,  when  this  is  the  of  Lords  and  Commons,  nt  the  Bar, 
case,  the  attention  of  the  young  men  in  tho  Church,  it  is  of  course  ueces- 
tihould  bo  mainly  turned  to  com  position  sary  from  the  very  outset,  if  the  very 
in  the  dead  languages,  or  to  the  most  li'ast  eminence  is  to  be  looked  for. 
nbs  true  parts  of  id  it  hematics  ;uuj  that  But  not  only  in  the  professions  of 
when  they  come  tu  speak  in  public,  or  which  oratory  is  the  very  fouuda- 
detiver  sermons  in  their  own  language,  lion,  but  in  every  ease  of  life  where  a 
they  should,  hi  the  great  majority  of  certain  degree  of  eminence  has  been 
cases,  be  entire  novices,  both  as  con-  attained,  it  becomes  of  equal  import- 
cerns  the  method  of  composition  and  ance,  and  the  want  of  it  will  be 
the  graces  of  oratory.  They  are,  in  equally  felt.  The  landed  proprietor 
truth,  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  will  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  his 

guage  foreign  ia  ihia  country,  and  long  since  dead  e>  cry  where—  i  language  in  which 
your  son,  it  in  a  thousand  to  one,  sdml)  ncitr  have  occasion  once  tn  make  a  speech 
as  long  as  he  Uvea,  »Rw  lit  bbbM  to  be  a  man;  uud  a  language  in  which  the  manner 
ut  ciprcssing  one'-  -elt  is  so  far  different  frotu  our*,  that,  I"  he  perfect  in  that,  would 
f.-ry  little  improve  the  purity  and  facility  of  hi.-  English  rljle.  1  can  Bee  ni  pretence 
(or  this  Burt  ofeserci,e  in  i.ur  sclinuls,  nnle::.  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  making  of 
set  Lb tiu  speeches  should  be  ihe  way  to  tench  men  !■.  rpoak  well  in  Knglich  osteni- 
porr.  Still  more  is  to  be  said  against  ruling  nun  making  Latin  vtr.-es.  If  any  one 
thinks  poetry  a  desirable  quality  in  hit  sun,  anil  turn  the  ituCrJ  oi  u  would  raise  his 
fancy  and  parts,  he  must  need?  yet  confess  that,  to  that  ciuJ,  reading  the  excellent 
Ciroek  and  Uoman  poets  iB  of  more  use  than  making  lad  etr*a  of  kit  can  in  a  lan- 
guage tkat  it  not  Aii  oien.  And  he  wliosa  design  it  is  to  read  in  English  poetry 
would  not,  I  gaits,  think  llio  wv  to  it  was  to  make  his  first  esaays  in  Latin  versee." 
—Locks  m  ShcafiM,  §  169, 174. 
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influence  in  his  county,  unless,  on  the 
hustings  and  in  political  meetings,  ou 
the  bench  of  justices,  at  county  and 
railway  meetings,  he  is  prepared  to 
take  his  part  in  debate,  and  can  come 
off  with  a  creditable  appearance.  The 
merchant  or  manufacturer  who  has 
become  a  millionnaire  by  a  life  of 
laborious  industry,  will  fiud  that 
he  cannot  keep  his  place  in  so- 
ciety unless  he  can  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  effect  at  civic  dinners, 
meetings  for  business,  in  the  magis- 
terial chair,  or  at  the  festive  board. 
Even  the  soldier  and  sailor,  when  they 
rise  to  eminence  in  their  profession, 
are  called  ou  to  speak  in  public,  and 
grievously  suffer  if  they  cannot  do  so. 
Many  a  gallant  spirit,  which  never 
quailed  before  an  enemy,  has  been 
crushed,  and  his  reputation  injured, 
by  inability  to  speak  iu  a  public  as- 
scmbly,  or  to  answer  appropriately  a 
complimentary  speech  at  a  public 
dinner.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic speaking  in  the  couutry  is  not  only 
great,  but  daily  increasing,  aud  it  con- 
fers influence  aud  distinction  often  far 
beyond  the  real  merits  of  the  speaker, 
and,  for  its  want,  the  most  solid  or  bril- 
liant parts  in  other  respects  can  make 
no  compensation.  The  great  body  of 
men  iuvariably  impute  inability  to 
speak  well  in  public  to  want  of  ideas; 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  generally  arises 
from  want  of  practice,  and  often  co- 
exists with  the  greatest  acquirements 
and  the  most  brilliant  genius.  Strange 
that  the  art  of  English  oratory,  upon 
which  the  experience  of  all  tells  them 
success  in  the  higher  stations  of  life 
is  entirely  dependent,  should,  by  com- 
mon consent,  be  invariably  neglected, 
and  that  the  art  of  making  Latin 
verses,  which  universal  experience 
tells  all  is  of  no  earthly  use  in  life, 
except  to  one  in  a  thousand,  should, 
by  common  consent,  be  universally 
cultivated ! 

It  is  constantly  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  extraordinary  attention  paid  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  to  composi- 
tion in  the  dead  languages,  is  to 
enable  the  students  properly  to  appre- 
ciate tin*  beauties  of  their  authors, 
and  that,  without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  prosody  and  writing  in  them,  this 
appreciation  cannot  be  attained. 
This  is  doubtless  in  some  degree  true : 
but  the  point  i*.  at  what  cost  is  this 


proficiency  attained,  and  to  what 
proportion  of  the  students  is  it  of  any 
practical  beuefit?  Is  there  one  in 
ten  to  whom  the  beauty  of  poetry 
will  ever  be  intelligible,  one  in  a 
hundred  who  will  ever  be  a  poet  ?  If 
we  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methn- 
salem,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  set 
apart  ten  years  for  classical  compo- 
sition, ten  more  for  Italian,  and  ten 
for  German ;  but  since  our  life  is 
limited  to  threescore  and  ten  years, 
and  a  seventh  of  that  only  can  be  de- 
voted to  education,  is  it  expedient  to 
devote  the  whole  of  that  time  to  that 
one  object  ?  If  ten  years  are  devoted 
to  the  mastering  of  Greek  composition 
and  Latin  prosody,  what  time  ie  left 
for  learning  to  speak  or  write  in  En- 
glish V  What  should  we  say  if  ten 
years  were  devoted  by  every  English 
young  man  to  the  composition  of 
German  or  Italian  verses,  because  it 
would  better  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  Schiller  or  Me- 
tastasio,  of  Koruer  or  Petrarch  ?  Yet 
is  composition  in  these  living  lan- 
guages more  practically  useful,  both 
for  the  business  of  life  and  for  im- 
provement in  our  own  tongue,  than  in 
the  dead,  because  it  is  often  of  ad- 
vantage in  society,  and  their  tongues 
are  at  bottom  derived  from  the  same 
roots,  and  are  similar  in  construction 
to  our  own. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that, 
iu  our  Universities,  translations  from 
English  into  Greek  or  Latin  should  be 
made  so  great  an  object,  instead  ftf 
translations  from  Greek  or  Latin  into 
English,  because  the  latter  study  is 
perhaps  the  most  beneficial,  both  to 
spread  a  taste  for  ancient  beauties, 
and  to  diffuse  the  means  of  rivalling 
them  in  our  own  tongue,  which  the  wit 
of  man  has  ever  devised.  There  la 
nothing  which  improves  the  style 
like  translation  from  the  masterpieces 
of  foreign  languages.  It  is  far  more 
beneficial  than  copying  or  committing 
to  memory  the  most  perfect  sped* 
meus  of  composition  in  our  own 
tongue,  because  it  both  brings  us  In 
contact  with  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  hitman  genius,  and  exercises 
the  miiid  iu  the  endeavour  to  transfer 
them  to  our  own  idiom.  It  varies 
the  thought,  it  extends  the  ideas.  It 
suggests  new  methods  of  expression. 
It  i>  the  foreigu  travelling  of  the 
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It  renders  foreign  or  ancient  languages 
tributary  to  ourown  ;  it  fills  the  mind 
with  remote  ideas;  it  not  only  "elevates 
us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings,"  bnt 
increases  our  power  of  commumoating 
our  thoughts  to  the  world. >{what 
boundless  treasures  have  Milton  and 
Collins,  Taylor  and  Gray,  imported 
into  our  lauguage  from  the  classical 
iv r iters :  how  much  was  the  nerve 
and  form  of  their  expression  enhanced 
by  their  study  of  antiquity  1  Of  what 
value  are  all  their  Latin  compositions 
compared  to  those  which,  so  enriched, 
they  have  left  in  their  own  tongue  ? 

The  next  circumstance  which  has 
contributed  to  stamp  its  peculiar  style, 
and  hitherto  unequalled  perfection,  on 
ancient  oratory,  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  all,  or  nearly  all,  written 
and  committed  to  memory.  This  at 
least  was  certainly  the  case  with  all 
the  orations  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times  ;  for,  if  not  written,  how 
have  they  been  preserved?  There 
were  no  short*  hand  writers  in  those 
days.  The  art  of  stenography  was 
uii  known.  No  reporters  from  the 
Time*  were  in  attendance,  to  catch, 
with  almost  magical  rapidity,  every 
word  which  fell  from  the  speaker's 
lips,  and  render  it  with  exact  fidelity 
in  its  ample  columns  the  following 
morning.  What  was  written  came, 
and  could  only  come,  from  the  author 
himself.  It  is  well  known  that  seve- 
ral of  the  most  celebrated  speeches 
of  Cicero  never  were  delivered  at  ail : 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  in  the  same  identical  words,  in 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  were 
not  merely  carefully  prepared,  bat 
actually  written  out.  Indeed,  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  style  of  the 
speeches,  not  only  of  these  great  mas- 
ters, but  of  all  the  orators  of  anti- 
quity, it  must  be  sufficiently  evident 
that' nearly  all  that  has  come  down  to 
us  had  been  written.  Some  part, 
without  doubt,  was  caught  from  the 
iuspiratiou  of  the  moment :  a  happy 
retort  was  sometimes  the  result  of  an 
interruption,  a  felicitous  reply  of  an 
antagonist's  attack.  But  these  wen 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  These 
extempore  bursts  were  interwoven 
*  ith  the  framework  of  the  piece,  and 
committed  to  paper  next  day,  when 
the  author  corrected  his  speech  lor 


permanent  preservation.  In  the  dex- 
terous interweaving  consisted  no 
small  part  of  the  skill  of  the  orator. 
But  the  greater  part  of  every  speech 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  written  and 
committed  to  memory.  The  style 
everywhere  proves  this.  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  any  man,  how  bright 
soever  his  genius  or  copious  his  lan- 
guage, to  speak  extempore  in  the 
condensed  and  emphatic  stylo  of  the 
ancient  orators,  as  it  wonld  be  to 
compose,  as  an  Improvisatore,  the 
verses  of  Pope  or  Campbell. 

This  circumstance  sounds  strange 
in  those  times,  and  especially  to  an 
Englishman,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  the  grand  requisite,  the  one 
thing  needful  to  a  modern  orator,  is 
to  speak  extempore.  Power  in  reply 
is  considered  as  the  highest  quality ; 
and  it  is  to  it,  par  excellence,  that  the 
much  coveted  phrase  u  effective  "  is 
applied.  We  all  know  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  should  commit  his 
speeches  to  memory,  and  take  lessons 
from  Macready  or  Kean  In  their  de- 
livery. Beyond  all  doubt,  derision 
would  take  the  place  of  admiration ; 
the  laughs  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent than  the  cheers.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes did ;  it  was  thus  that  Pericles 
ruled  the  Athenian  Democracy,  and 
jEschinea  all  but  overturned  the  giant 
strength  ef  his  immortal  adversary. 
We  are  uot  to  imagine  that  these  men, 
whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of 
twenty  centuries,  were  wrong  in  their 
system ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
wetj  subsequent  nation  of  the  earth 
has  misdirected  its  admiration.  It  is 
more  probable  that  some  circum- 
stances have  occurred  to  turn  oratory, 
in  modern  times,  aside  from  its  high- 
est flights,  and  induced  a  style  in 
public  speaking  which  has  now  be- 
come habitual,  and  will  alone  be 
tolerated,  but  which  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  most  perfect  style  of  oratory. 
Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  we  consider  the 
composition  of  modern  senates,  and 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  assem- 
bled,  to  see  what  these  circumstances 


As  freedom  and  popular  institu* 
tions  are  Indispensable  to  eloquence, 
it  is  In  England  and  France,  since  the 
Revolution,  that  oratory  of  a  high 
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description  can  alone  be  looked  for. 
But  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  essentially 
a  practiced  race ;  and  the  stamp  in 
this  respect  which  nature  has  affixed 
to  their  character,  appears,  in  every 
age,  not  less  in  their  deeds  than  their 
accomplishments.  Imagination  has 
shone  forth  most  brilliantly  in  many 
individuals  of  the  race— but,  generally 
speaking,  we  are  not  an  imaginative 
people.  The  Fiuo  Arts  have  never 
struck  their  roots  in  the  open  air 
amongst  us;  they  are  the  delicate 
plants  of  southern  realms,  which  re- 
quire, the  shelter  aud  warmth  of  our 
conservatories.  It  is  in  the  highly 
educated  classes  alone  that  a  taste  for 
them  is  general.  The  romantic,  not 
the  classical  drama,  alone  has  ever 
been  popular  with  the  mass  of  our 
people;  the  attractions  and  fashion 
of  the  opera  are  required  to  make 
even  the  beauties  of  Metastatic 
tolerable  to  the  very  highest  ranks. 
In  matters  of  business,  the  same  dis- 
position is  apparent.  What  is  re- 
quired, what  commands  success,  is 
neither  the  flowers  of  oratory  nor 
brilliancy  of  imagination  nor  ele- 
gance of  diction,  but  argument  to  the 
point.  It  is  thus  that  the  suffrages 
of  jurymen  arc  to  be  obtaiued  ;  it  is 
thus  that  a  majority  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons  is  to  be  secured.  As  the 
assemblies  to  whom  modern  oratory 
is  addressed  are  much  less  numerous 
than  those  of  antiquity — as  they  are 
representatives,  not  citizens;  juries, 
not  Areopagites — a  different  style  of 
speaking  has  become  established  from 
that  which  was  universally  felt  to  be 
essential  in  the  assemblies  of  anti- 
quity. When  the  crowds  of  a  theatre 
were  no  longer  to  be  addressed,  the 
theatrical  style  of  oratory  fell  iuto 
disnse. 

As  argument  to  the  point,  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and 
the  power  of  communicating  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  interests  with 
which  senates  in  modern  times  are 
intrusted,  are  the  great  requisites 
which  are  now  looked  for,  set  and 
prepared  seeches  have  been  aban- 
doned. It  was  soon  discovered  that 
they  would  seldom  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  debate,  and  still  less  furnish 
the  materials  of  a  reply.  They  were 
lilt  to  be  of  little  value,  because  they 
did   not   meet    what    the   audience 


wished.  They  were  as  much  oat  of 
place  as  a  set  speech  would  be  to  a 
jury,  after  evidence  had  been  led  in 
a  case.  It  will  always  be  so  in  situa- 
tions where  real  business  is  to  be  douc, 
aud  the  persons  by  whom  it  i*  to  be 
done  are  not  uumcrous  assemblies, 
little  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of 
discussion—  and  therefore  liable  to  bo 
swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator — but  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  somewhat 
acquainted  with  it,  and  desire  to  have 
their  information  extended,  rather 
than  their  feelings  touched.  It  has 
accordingly  been  often  observed,  that 
the  style  of  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  sensibly  declined  in 
beauty,  though  it  has  increased  iu 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  since  the 
Reform  Bill  introduced  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  commercial  towns,  and 
business  men  have  fouud  a  place  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Ilouse  of  Com* 
mons.  It  may  be  anticipated  that, 
as  their  numbers  and  influence  increase, 
the  same  change  will  become  still 
more  conspicuous. 

But  although  these  considerations 
sutliciently  explain  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  style  of  speaking,  iu 
our  national  assemblies,  has  become 
more  business-like  and  less  ornate 
than  in  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
and  extempore  speaking  has  grown 
into  a  universal  practice  with  aJi 
public  meu  who  aspire  to  the  honours  of 
"effective"  oratory— or  such  as  would 
acquire  a  practical  sway  iu  the 
assemblies  to  which  it  is  addressed— 
it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that 
this  system  is  not  a  deviation  from 
the  method  by  which  alone  a  perfect 
style  of  eloquence  is  to  be  attained, 
or  a  step  iu  desceut  in  that  noble  an. 
Because  a  thing  is  useful  and  neces- 
sary, or  even  unavoidable,  with  a 
view  to  attain  certain  ends,  it  in 
not  to  be  concluded,  that  it  la  by 
attending  exclusively  to  it  that  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  style  im 
it  is  to  be  attained.  The  simple  style 
of  siugiug  best  suits  private  per- 
formers, and  often  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  channiug,  when  flow* 
iug  from  the  lips  of  taste  aud  beauty ; 
but  no  one  would  compare  art,  la 
these  its  early  stages,  to  what  it  ap- 
pears in  the  hands  of  Grisi  or  Made- 
moiselle Lind.    The  style  of  speaking 
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adopted  by  our  leaders  at  the  Chan-  unaltered  to  his  pages.  If  he  means 
eery  bar,  or  on  the  North  Circuit,  is  to  render  llie  arguments  interesting, 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  de-  or  even,  intelligible,  In  the  great  body 
vised  to  attain  .the  object  to  which  of  reader*,  he  must  ilistil  them  into  a 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  twentii-ih  part  rf  their  original  bulk  : 
aspire — that  of  influencing  the  jodges  lie  must  dismiss  all  the  repetitious 
or  juries  of  those  courts;  but  every  and  circumlocutions;  he  must  say  in 
one  most  see  that  that  object  is  a  words  what  bo  finds  delivered  in 
much  inferior  one  to  that  which  was  sentences ;  be  must  abridge  a  hmi- 
aimed  at  by  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  or  dred  pages  iuto  four  or  five ;  lie 
Bossnet.  Their  business  is  with  must,  in  short,  do  ex  post  facto,  and 
oratory  as  an  art ;  but,  in  addition  to  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  urgu- 
this,  eloquence  is  a  tine  art.  Great  nicnl  to  future  times,  what  the  an- 
eminence  in  the  latter  department  cient  orators  did  ab  ante,  and  in 
can  never  be  attained  but  by  scdu-  order  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the 
lous  preparation,  and  the  eommiltiug  present.  It  is  surprising,  when  this 
to  memory  of  writ  toil  compositional  Yi  carefully  done,  how  effectually  a 
and  unless  this  is  done,  the  fume  of  lengthened  argument  can  be  con- 
no  orator,  bow  much  s  never  he  maybe  densed  iuto  a  few  pages;  and  how 
celebrated  dining  his  career,  can  pos-  powerful  [lie  bone  and  muscle  appears 
sibly  be  durable,  or  exceed  the  lifetime  when  delivered  from  the  oppression 
of  the  contemporaries  to  whom  his  of  the  snperinenmbent  flesh, 
extempore  eli'usions  were  addressed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  should  be  so.  The  reason  for  it  is 
bear  it  said,  after  a  powerful  speech  permanent,  ami  will  remain  the  same 
in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  beat 
has  been  delivered,  that  it  rivalled  and  animation  of  a  debate,  a  bappy 
the  most  finished  pieces  of  ancient  idea  may  occasionally  be  ■trade  out, 
eloquence ;  iiay,  it  is  sometimes  added  a  felicitous  retort  may  be  suggested 
that  it  was  "above  all  Greek,  above  by  an  interruption.  The  Pnrliamen- 
all  Roman  fame."  In  no  instance,  tary  speeches  contain  many  instances 
however,  has  it  been  found  that  this  of  such  ready  talent ;  and  it  need 
reputation  has  been  lasting,  or  even  hardly  be  said  tlmt  the  e  fleet  of  it,  at 
long  survived  the  actual  appearance  the  moment  of  rl, ■livery,  is  in  general 
of  the  orator  before  the  Houses  of  prodigious.  lint  it  isaltogctheriropos- 
l'arliaroent.  The  ample  colamns  of  Bible  to  keep  npn.-pccch  extempore  in 
Hansard's  1'uiUamentary  Dtbatetwn  that  style.  Preparation  aud  previons 
often  searched  to  discover  ineonsisten-  study  ore  the  parents  of  brief  and 
cies  in  the  delivered  opinions  of  public  emphatic  expression  :  without  their 
men;  sometimes  to  bring  to  light  meeting,  the  offspring  need  not  be 
facts  on  statistics  which  subsequent  looked  for.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
time  has  caused  to  bo  forgotten  ;  but  while  one  thought  is  in  the  course  of 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  cull  out  specimens  delivery  that  the  mind  is  arranging 
of  elevated  thought,  condensed  argu-  those  which  arc  to  succeed  it.  The 
ment,  or  felicitous  expression.  Nono  conception  of  a  ready  extempore 
of  these  speeches  wHi  take  their  place  speaker  mnst  always  be  two  or  three 
beside  those  of  Cieero  and  Demos-  sentences  ahead  of  his  elocution, 
thencs,  or  the  (Wson*  Fuui-hra  of  Thence  the  necessity  for  circumlocu- 
Bossuet,  all  of  which  were  written  tiou  aud  repetition.  It  is  to  gam  time 
compositions.  When  the  hL-torian  for  thought— to  mould  future  ideas.  If 
comes  to  record  the  arguments  used  it  were  not  so, lie  would  come  to  adead 
on  the  opposite  sides,  on  great  public  stop,  and  break  down  at  the  end  of 
questions,  ho  cannot  refer  to  a  more  the  first  sentence.  The  facnily  of 
valuable  and  faithful  record  thau  the  doing  this— of  speaking  of  one  tbiug 
Parliamentary  Debates  -,  for  they  tell  and  thinking  of  another ;  of  compos- 
ut  once  what  was  advanced  in  the  ing  words  in  one  sentence,  and  ar- 
1  egislaturc,  mid  said  in  the  nation,  on  ranging  ideas  for  another,  without 
every  subject  that  came  under  dis-  pause  or  hesitation— and  doing  this 
enssion  :  but  lie  cannot  turn  to  one  often  in  the  midst  of  applause  or  iu- 
u'htch  it  will  be  less  safe  to  transfer  terrnption,  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
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ful  efforts  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it 
is  its  extreme  difficulty  which  renders 
elegant  extempore  speaking  so  very 
rare,  and  makes  it,  when  it  does 
appear,  the  object  of  such  general 
admiration.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  greatest  master  of  extem- 
pore speaking  will  admit,  that  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  keep  np  eloquent 
and  condensed  expression,  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  previous  pre- 
paration. ■  Whenever  you  hear  an 
orator  bringing  out  condensed   and 


Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  style  of  speaking  is  inconsistent 
with  the  most  vehement  and  powerful 
action,  and  all  the  aids  which  oratory 
can  derive  from  intonation,  gesture, 
and  animation  in  delivery.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  delivering  snch 
speeches  that  these  may  be  brought 
to  bear  with  the  happiest  effect, — as 
we  daily  see  on  the  stage,  where 
known  speeches,  every  word  of  which 
is  got  by  heart  by  the  actor,  and  often 
is  familiar  to  the  audience,  arc  every 


elegant  expression  for  any  length  of    day  repeated  with  the  utmost  possible 


time  together,  it  may  be  concluded, 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  is 
speaking  from  preparation} 

Nor  is  such  preparation  inconsis- 
tent with  occasional  allusion  to  pre- 
vious argument  or  retort  against  in- 
terruption ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by 
such  extempore  effusions  or  sallies, 
interwoven  in  the  text  of  a  prepared 
oration,  that  the  highest  perfection  in 
the  art  of  oratory  is  to  be  attained. 
If  it  is  wholly  prepared,  it  will  ap- 
pear lifeless  and  methodical — it  will 
wear  the  aspect  of  a  spoken  essay. 
If  it  is  wholly  extempore,  it  will 
!><•   diffuse   and    cumbrous — crowded 


effect,  and  the  most  impassioned  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  want  of  such  anima- 
tion in  delivery  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  failure  of  many  able 
speakers,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  pulpit.  The  common  opinion  that 
discourses  there  must  be  delivered  in 
a  cold  inanimate  manner,  suitable  to 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  place,  is  an  entire 
mistake,  and  has  contributed,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  cause,  to 
the  vast  numbers  whom  the  Dissent- 
ers have  succeeded,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  enticing  away  from 
the  Established   Church.    It  is  this 


with    repetitions,    and    destitute    of    animation  which  generally  follows  the 


emphasis.  It  is  by  the  combination 
of  general  careful  composition  with 
occasional  felicitous  reply  that  the 
highest  perfection  in  this  noble  art  is 
to  be  attained  ;  for  the  first  will  give 
it  general  power,  the  last  the  appear- 
ance of  extempore  conception.  By 
no  other  method  is  it  possible  to  com- 
bine the  two  grand  requisites  of  the 
highest  sjweies  of  oratory — emphatic 
and  condensed  language — with  those 
occasional  allusion*  and  sudden  re- 
plies which  add  so  much  to  its  imme- 


delivery  of  thought  extempore,  com- 
pared with  the  cold  monotonous  style 
in  which  written  discourses  are  usual- 
ly delivered,  —  which  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  signal  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Methodists 
and  Low  Churchmen  in  England,  and 
the  Free  Church  clergy  in  Scotland. 
The  common  opinion  among  the  pea- 
sants of  Scotland,  that  the  iiispiratiott 
of  Heaven  only  descends  upou  extent- 
pore  speakers,  arises  from  the  same 
cause.     They  think  the  extempore 


riiate  effect,  and  give  it  all  the  air  of    preacher  is  inspired    because  he  is 


being  produced  at  the  moment.  It  is 
true,  this  is  a  dangerous  style  to 
adopt,  and  many  are  the  speakers 
who  liavt*  broken  down  under  it ;  for 
nuthiug  is  so  apt  to  induce  confusion 
in  t':e  mind,  and  forgetfulness  of  what 
should  follow,  as  new  introductions 
into  a  prepared  composition.  But 
where  is  there  anything  great  ormag- 
ninVvut  achirved  in  life  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger?  and  the  examples 
of  the  ancient  orators,  by  whom  both 
u  ere  overcome,  w  .sufficient  to  demon - 
Mrate  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  genius  and  perseverance. 


animated  ;  they  are  sure  he  who  reads 
his  discourse  is  not  so,  because  he  is 
monotonous.  But  many  examples 
prove  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  com- 
bine the  most  finished  and  elaborate 
written  composition  with  such  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  and  vehemence  of  ac- 
tion, as  will  give  it  the  appearance  of 
extempore  and  uncontrollable  bursts 
of  eloquence.  The  great  effect  of  Dr 
Chalmers's  sermons  in  Scotland,  and 
Mr  Irving's  in  England,  were  not  re* 
quired  to  show  that  it  is  by  this 
combination  that  the  highest  triumphs 
in  pulpit  oratory  are  to  be  attained. 
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Contrast  tliis  with   tho  tanie  ami  and  that  the  system  cannot  be  very 

monotonous  way  in  which  loo  many  fnnlty   which  has  produced  Pitt  and 

learned    aud     unexceptionable    ser-  Fox,  Chatham  and  burke,  Peel  and 

"  e  delivered  in  the  daya  of  Stanley.  Supposing  that  ail  these 
orators  had  devoted  themselves,  at 
college,  to  classical  verses,  instead  of 
compositions  in  their  own  tongue — 

"  Our  preachers  stand  stock-stilt  in  the  which  was  by  no  means  the  case— still, 

jinlpit,  and  will  aot  so  much  as  move  a  that  would  by  no  means   prove  that 

finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the  the  system  of  education  i"  which  they 

world.  We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  were'  bred  was  cot  eminently  defec- 

ftatiics  at  our  bars,  and  iu  all  our  public  tivi,      -j-ln'v   became   great  speakers., 

places  of  debate.    Our  words  flow frou.  not  fl(flI1   j,svil,  >,,,,„   ,lr0|Vieni3  in 

■umaanMlh^tiHadrtnam.irilhHrt  ..  1(11]ga   anii   sbor[a ..   ^  0sford    or 

those  s  raining*  of  the  voice    mo -ons  of  .      gj  differential    cileolH   at  Cam- 

!li..'  hii.lv.  mill  iii:h i- — t v  <•[  tli^  liiMil.  which  .    .,        ...         .,       _  _,  . 

an  ao  noch  eek-brati-d  in  ih,  ..r-.tow  of  l>ri.lge,    mt  in  suite  (.1   these  ncqmrc- 

Greece  and  Home.     We  con  talk  of  lift  meets.    1  lnv  learned  the  art  of  spenk- 

and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  ">g    in   'he   forum,    as    Wei  I  in -lull's 

temper  iu  a  discourse  which  turn*  upou  soldiers  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the 

everytlung  that  is  dear  to  us.    Though  field,  by  practice,  iu  presence    of  the 

our  itai  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  enemy.      Doubtless  a  great  doal  may 

and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  tie  done,  bv  able  and  energetic  men,  in 

about  us.     It  wai  just  the  reverie  in  an-  this  way  ;   but  does  it  follow  troin  this 

ti<|uity.       Wo    are    told    that   tho    great  thi|l   e(f/ncnIj011    is    ,0   g0  for  nothing, 
latin     onto -very    much    unpaired    his  ,    |||Jlt    []((.  oU|   sv^.m      f  ^ 

health     by   tllH     ^r...    von «,,,<-,    tta  ffi  ■■  -  ^ 

vehemence  of  action,  with  which  he  used  ,       .  """-"•■    L"  "t1"  "   ^»j""6"  ■>"■« 

to    deliver    himself.     The    fireck    t-ralw  hnK&  t,m'm,    w'lh"1"     >"»OWmg ;. 

was  likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  pur-  ravelin  from  a  bast  ton,  was  advisable, 

licular  in  rhetoric  that  one  of  his  autago-  Or   likely    to     insure    success    IU     the 

nists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens,  military  art  ?  If  you  have  two  or  three 

leading  over  the  oration  which  had  pro-  thousand  young  men,  comprising  the 

cured  his   banishment,  aud   hearing  his  ..-lite  of  the  nation,  at  certain    -i.uii- 

frienda  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  aak-  naries,  t/ou  cannot  htlp  finding  your 

ing  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected  lading  ttntetmen    and   ortUors   there, 

by  the  bare  readied  it.  how  miicli  more  „  |,;1„.V(.V  ,)„.;■  learn  at  them.     They 

they  would  have  been  charmed  had  Ibey  uoM    ,„.    fi,,m,|    t||  ,-         h   theJ 

herd  h.m  actually  throwing  oot  such  a  ,  ,  ,  j       j         ;,. 

hti.rni  of  I'luniLi'uce.      How  oo  Id  and  dear!  .'"-         .-  .  -ri  l     i 

a  figure,  iu  comparison  of  thes.  two  great  "-E.  mn™  ■;ll"i.  ,ia '«•.     ^     ^ 

men  does  our  orator  often  make  at  the  rulers   of  Persia  were    found    at   its 

British  haror  in  the  senate!    A  deaf  man  school?,  though  they  learned  nothing 

would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  at  them  but  to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the 

when,  perhaps,  he  is  talking  of  the  fata  tiOW,    and    speak    the   truth.      But    it 

of  the  British  nation.     It  is  certain  that  would  be  rather  dangerous  to    hold 

proper  gee  tares,  and  vehement  exertions  that  this  pfQVtt  thai  seminaries,  where 

of  the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  studied  nothing    else    was    taught,    were    the 

by   a    public     orator.       They    keep     the  0M(   ])(,s[    ggfyfi   l(1    geCtOO    the   first 
audience  awake,  and  Us  their  attention         lft(.c   [u   ,,„.;,.„,  f|jr  (]le]r  s(.llolfll^  or 

^^."fiirvSS'S'.'tisrs  g»  ^rei  of  gwd  gt,vernment  t0 

in   earnest,   and    affected     himself    with  the  Stale. 

what  he  so  pas.ion.lelv  recommend*  to  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  there_  is  no 

others.     In  England,  we  often  .ce  people  room,  as   society    H   now  constitute- 1, 

billed  asleep  with  cold  ami  elaborate  dis-  for  the  [riiiniplis  of  the  holier  species 

courses  of  piety,  who  would  be  trams-  of  eloquence ;  that  it  cannot  be  at- 

ported  out  of  themselves  by  the  bellow-  templed   at  the   bar,    and   would    bo 

itigs  of  enthusiasm."  •  booted  down  in  the  House  of  Com- 

It  is  no   answer  to   our  observa-  mons,  where  business  men  now  form 

»ions  to  say,  that  our  greatest  orators  alargeinnjunty,  anil  bu-ines.i speeches, 

have  been  bred  at  the  universities,  dot  tin*  BowWl  #f  (fcMWfn,  wA  alono 

■  Spectator,  No.  407;   Additmt  Wotto,  iv.  327. 
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be  listened  to.  There  is  much  truth 
in  these  observations,  although  it  will 
probably  be  found  that,  even  in  courts 
of  justice  and  in  the  Reformed  House 
of  Commons,  a  study  of  the  condensed 
and  cogent  style  of  ancient  eloquence 
is  not  the  worst  passport  to  success, 
and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
highest  triumphs.  But  su  pposing  the 
bar  and  the  senate  set  aside,  as  places 
in  which  business  will  alone  be  toler- 
ated, are  these  the  only  places  in 
which  oratory  may  be  practised,  in 
which  opinion  may  be  moulded,  and 
influence  by  eloquence  obtained  ?  Are 
there  no  public  meetings  held  amongst 
us  for  the  purposes  of  political  change, 
social  improvement,  religious  exten- 
sion, moral  amelioration,  charity,  or 
festivity,  in  which  large  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  often  of  all  ranks  and 
both  sexes,  are  brought  together,  in 
which  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
display  of  all  the  graces  of  oratory, 
and  in  which  the  most  eloquent  and 
impassioned  speaker  is  sure  to  carry 
away  the  palm  ?  Are  not  these  meet- 
ings the  "  primary  assemblies,11  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  ideas  are  elabo- 
rated, or  the  principles  formed,  which 
afterwards  make  their  way  into  the 
press  and  the  Legislature,  and  so  de- 


termine the  course  of  national  policy, 
vpr  the  fate  of  national  fortunes? 
TOvory  day,  with  the  increasing  popu- 
larising of  our  institutions,  is  adding 
to  the  influence  of  eloquence,  and 
multiplying  the  situations  in  which  its 
highest  style  may  be  poured  forth  with 
the  greatest  effect.  Above  all,  is  not 
the  pulpit  to  be  found  in  every  parish, 
where  every  week  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  most  earnest  appeals 
to  the  consciences  of  men — where  the 
highest  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
are  constantly  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion— where  the  most  earnest  appeals 
to  the  feelings  are  not  only  allowed, 
but  commendable — and  where  a  mixed 
and  willing  audience  is  always  to  bo 
met  with,  of  both  sexes,  who  receive, 
not  ouly  with  patience,  but  with  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  the  most  powerful 
and  moving  strains  of  eloquence  which 
can  be  addressed  to  them  ?  Rely  upon 
it,  opportunities  for  oratory  In  its 
very  highest  style  are  not  awanting. 
What  is  awanting  is  due  attention 
early  in  life  to  that  noble  art,  the 
lofty  spirit  which  arises  at  great  ob- 
jects, aud  the  euergetic  will,  the  reso- 
lute perseverance,  which  deem  the 
labour  of  a  lifetime  a  light  price  to 
pay  for  their  attainment. 
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It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  Mr  most  nwful  storm  that  has  ever  shaken 
I.aing's  writings  that  they  embrace  civilised  nations,  he  not  only  discerns 
much  matter  within  a  manageable  no  symptom  of  tin-  Impending  hurri- 
compnss.  The  objects  claiming  onr  enne,  but  beholds  nothing  but  the 
attention  are  multiplying  so  tuH  upon  smiling  prospect  of  contented  In-. 
lis— the  path  of  the  inquirer  is  strewn  dustry— the  bndding  spring-time  of 
with  so  many  important  topics,  that  universal  peace  and  reciprocity.  But, 
ho  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  on  the  other  hand,  the  observer  who 
march  of  knowledge,  must  be  content  is  either  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
to  throw  aside  all  but  what  is  really  trines  of  political  economy,  or  who 
useful  for  the  journey.  The  volume-  affects  to  consider  them  only  as  ob- 
before  us,  forming  a  sequel  to  the  jects  of  speculative  curiosity,  is,  inthe 
Xotes  of  a  Trarrlln-  pnblislii'il  by  Mr  opposite  way,  just  as  nnfll  as  the  pc- 
Lainginl84'2,fulhUtl]i.sniiidiiion,nnd  dant  in  the  science  to  form  correct 
comprises  within  the  limits  of  a  mode-  ami  comprehensive  views  of  the  social 
rate  octavo  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  condition  of  foreign  status,  lie  wants 
social  nnd  political,  domestic  and  fo-  the  proper  rule  to  direct  his  observa- 
relgn  —  population,  the  division  of  lions,  and  can  hardly  attain  any  but 
land,  emigration,  militia,  university  confused  nnd  superficial  ideas  of  the 
edncation.Comini'utui  i-ailimd-.  taxes,  meaning  of  what  lie  sees  around  him. 
theatres,  fresco-painting,  anil  a  mnlti-  He  alono  is  qualified  to  observe 
tudo  of  other  topics.  Among  so  many  wisely,  and  to  write  instructively, 
subjects,  there  are  of  course  some  on  about  the  institutions  and  customs 
which  we  arc  unable  to  concur  in  the  of  other  nations,  who,  baring  worked 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author;  anil  out  fur  himself  the  leading  prin- 
some  of  his  views  we  can  hnrdly  re-  ciples  of  the  science,  nnd  ascer- 
conci  le  with  the  ncutc  (food  tense  that  tained  their  trne  limits,  possesses 
characterises  most  of  his  observations,  at  the  same  lime  sufficient  common 
lint  even  on  matters  where  we  arc  sense  and  independence  of  judgment 
forced  to  differ  from  him,  his  remarks  to  npply  them.  Mi-  Laing  seems  to 
are  always  instinctive,  original,  and  ns  to  be  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree 
suggestive ;  and  he  generally  presents  with  these  requisites  for  making  good 
both  sides  of  a  disputed  question  with  practical  use  of  his  theoretical  know- 
remarkable  impartiality,  leaving  the  ledge  of  political  economy.  He 
reader  to  form  the  conclusion  for  appears  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  vast 
himself.  amount  of  dnngcroua  error   that  has 

There  is  one  circumstance  which,  in  resulted  from  a  blind  nnd  tndiscrimi- 
011  r  opinion,  greatly  enhances  the  nato  application  of  the  same  abstract 
value  of  Mr  Lain^'s  observations  on  laws  to  all  cases,  without  fully  ascer- 
tlie  social  condition  of  onr  own  and  tuning  their  trap  character,  or  making 
other  con n tries.  The  very  worst  of  all  allowance  for  those  disturbing  causes 
trnvellorsisapoliticulcennomist  that  which  often  render  the  law  wholly 
is,  a  dogmatist  in  the  science.  Whe-  irrelevant.  Political  economy,  like 
ther  his  Magnus  Apollo  be  Smith,  or  other  sciences,  has  its  two  parts — 
Say,  or  Kicardo,  he  sees  ai!  things  the  theory  and  the  application;  and 
throngh  the  spectacles  of  his  favourite  it  too  often  happens  Unit  a  man  who 
theories.  Any  inquiries  he  makes  are  is  well  read  in  the  first  is  totally  in- 
directed,  not  to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to  capable  of  giving  un  opiuiou  on  the 
support  his  pre-formed  opinions;  and,  second,  and  infinitely  the  more  dilli- 
of  course,  no  one  who  goes  forth  on  cult  branch.  The  platform  orator  or 
this  errand  ever  fails  of  finding  what  newspaper  writer  thinks  that  if  ho 
he  seeks.  And  thus  it  happens  that  can  but  refer  to  an  abstract  formula 
a  Cobden  may  traverse  Europe  from  borrowed  from  Ricardo  or  M'Culioeh, 
end  to  end ;  and  at  the  very  time  it  is  sufficient  to  settle  any  question 
when  the  thunderclouds  of  social  con-  of  social  interests  that  may  come 
vulsion  were  about    to  borst  in  the  before    him — not    considering    that 
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these  formul.T  and  maxims  are 
abstract;  and  that  their  applicability 
to  the  affairs  of  evcry-day  life  may  be 
affected  by  so  many  causes  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  actnal 
example  to  which  they  can  be  applied 
rigorously,  and  to  their  rail  extent. 
And  hence  the  nonsense  that  is  talked 
and  written,  under  the  name  of 
political  economy ;  hence  the  absur- 
dities that  are  enacted  under  the  idea, 
that  nations  can  be  governed  by  the 
square  and  plummet  of  its  rules. 

"  The  truth  has  been  missed ,'*  Fays  Mr 
Jones,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  "  not  because  a 
steady  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
story  and  condition  of  mankind  would  not 
yield  truth,  but  because  those  who  have 
been  most  prominent  in  circulating  error 
have  really  turned  aside  from  the  task  of 
going  through  such  an  examination  at 
all  ;  have  confined  the  observations  on 
which  they  have  founded  their  reasonings 
to  the  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
by  which  they  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded ;  and  have  then  proceeded  at 
once  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  either  wholly  false, 
or,  if  partially  true,  as  limited  in  their 
application  as  the  field  from  which  the 
materials  for  them  were  collected." 

Mr  Lning  supplies  us  *  with  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  fallacious  use  that 
is  very  commonly  made  of  general 
laws,  by  neglecting  to  attend  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  case. 
It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  by 
economists,  that  a  government  should 
not  attempt  to  direct,  restrict,  or 
interfere  with  the  employment  of 
capital  and  industry  ;  but  that  every 
man  should  be  left  free  to  use  the 
portion  of  them  he  possesses,  how, 
where,  and  when  he  pleases.  Now 
this  maxim  may  be  true  enough  in  the 
abstract,  and  where  there  are  no  con- 
ditions to  limit  its  application ;  but 
it  is  not  equally  true  in  all  political 
8 tat os,  nor  in  the  same  state  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  social  condition  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  may 
admit  its  application  more  fully  than 
that  of  most  other  nations.  But  we 
have  only  to  cross  the  German  Ocean 
to  find  a  circumstance  easily  over- 
looked— namely,  that  of  climate,  which 
npscts  its  relevancy  altogether. 

A  still  more  striking  exemplification 


of  the  same  fallacy  presents  itself  too 
obviously,  in  the  opening  of  the  corn 
trade  in  our  own  country.  "There 
should  be  no  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
food  of  the  people" — that  is  the  abstract 
axiom  on  which  our  legislators  ground* 
ed  the  abolition  of  all  customs  on 
imported  grain.  Does  any  one  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  it  as  a  general  axiom? 
Certainly  not :  and  if  we  were  setting 
ont  on  a  new  social  system— if  the 
field  on  which  we  had  to  work  was 
a  tabula  rasa,  and  we  were  free  In  til 
other  respects,  as  well  as  this,  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  of  government  for  m 
nascent  community —  that  maxim 
would  no  doubt  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  construction  of  our  code.  But  wo 
have  to  legislate  for  a  state  of  society 
in  which  everything  else  is  artificial— 
in  which  restrictions  meet  us  where* 
ever  we  turn.  Our  task  is  not  to 
rear  a  new  edifice,  in  the  plan  of 
which  we  could  give  free  scope  to  our 
taste  and  skill ;  but  to  repair,  and  if 
possible  improve,  an  ancient  fabric, 
the  work  of  many  different  ages,  and 
abounding  in  all  manner  of  quaint 
angles  and  irregularities.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  country 
burdened  with  an  enormous  weight  of 
general  and  local  taxation,  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  distributed, — where  the 
employment  of  the  people,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  their  capital  and  industry, 
is  founded  on  the  faith  of  old  laws  and 
a  settled  commercial  principle,—  above 
all,  a  country  where  the  business  of 
exchange  has  to  be  conducted  throagh 
the  most  anomalous  medium — the 
medium  of  a  fettered  currency.  One 
and  all  of  these  peculiarities  In  oar 
condition  are  so  many  limitations  of 
the  general  maxim ;  and  the  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  in  its  full  extent,  in  de- 
fiance of  these  limitations,  can  only 
end  in  confusion  and  disappointment. 
Political  economy  is  a  sale  guide  ia 
the  hands  of  a  practical  legislator, 
only  when  he  has  folly  apprehended 
the  truth  that  there  is  not  one  of  Urn 
principles,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
may  not  be  limited  by  the  special 
condition  of  each  individaal  state; 
and  unless  he  can  carry  with  Mm  tide 
master-principle,  so  necessary  to  a 
right  use  of  the  theory  of  the  science, 
it  is  far  better  and  safer  lor  tbcee 


*  Obtrmtiont,  p.  15*. 
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.whoso  interests  lie  directs  that  he  to  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the 
should  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and  doctrine,  have  been  already  fnlly  ex- 
should  tniat  altogether  to  common-  plained  in  onr  pages.*  We  allude  to 
een so  and  experience.  them  now  only  to  observe  how  ra- 
Thereis  a  very  manifest  disposition  markaWo  a  confirmation  of  hisopinions 
at  present,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  ufurnishi-d  hv  the  history  of  the  great 
of  political  economy  to  all  pnblic  Continental  states  since  that  review 
questions — to  take  it  for  granted  that,  of  hia  doctrines  was  written. 
when  a  case  has  once  been  argued  and  Is  there,  then,  no  way  of  reconciling 
decided  according  to  its  laws,  there  is  the  apparent  antagonism  between 
no  more  to  bo  snid  on  the  subject,  the  development  of  man's  industrial 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  H  in  powers,  and  his  higher  interests  as  it 
all  cases  an  appeal  to  another  court,  rational  and  accountable  being?  Are 
where  the  inquiry  is  not  sis  to  what  is  we  to  conclude  that  the  roads  that  lead 
most  favourable  to  tie  production  of  to  wealth,  to  happiness,  and  to  virtue, 
exchangeable  Wealth,  but  what  most  are  necessarily  divergent  i  and  that 
conduces  to  the  Happiness  of  the  national  advancement  in  any  one  of 
people;  and  that,  still  beyond,  I  here  is  these  paths  implies  a  departure  from 
thclastsnpremetribunaloncarthofnll  the  others?  No;  not  necessarily  so. 
human  actions,  where  there  is  but  one  Such  is  not  the  doctrine  taught  by 
law — the  universal  law  or  morality.  Sismondi,  and  by  those  who,  with  him, 
Are  these  three  jurisdictions  identical?  impugn  the  title'of  political  economy  to 
or  are  the  decrees  that  issue  from  be  considered  as  the  si-eat  paramount 
them  necessarily  in  harmony  with  rule  of  social  existence.  All  that  they 
each  other?  So,  at  least,  we  are  told  maintain  is,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
by  those  who  take  the  strongest  view  agreement  between  these  three  great 
of  the  importance  of  political  economy,  springs  of  human  action  ;  that  though 
Their  doctrine  is,  that  whatever  pro-  the  law  of  morality  may,  and  obvi- 
motes  one  of  these  objects  promotes  ously  often  does,  concur  with  the 
the  others ;  and  that  wealth,  happi-  maxims  of  happiness,  and  those  again 
ness,  and  virtue,  though  distinguish-  with  the  rales  of  political  economy, 
able  in  thought,  arc  mntnally  and  there  are  nevertheless  many  questions 
reciprocally  united  in  the  history  and  on  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
experience  of  nations.  To  buy  cheap  thera.  The  learned  Archbishop  of 
and  sell  dear  is  the  way  for  a  man  to  Dnblin  has  an  elaborate  argument  in 
get  rich  ;  but  the  riches  of  individuals  his  Introductory  fact  are*,  to  show,  on 
in  the  aggregate  form  national  wealth,  a  priori  grounds,  that  the  condition 
■national  wealth  produces  civilisation,  most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of 
civilisation  promotes  happiness  and  man'*  productive  energies  most  also 
contentment,  and  happiness  and  con-  he  favourable,  not  only  to  the  highest 
tentment  promote  virtne— such  is  the  development  of  his  intellectual  facnl- 
sorites  on  which  is  founded  the  creed  ties,  but  also  to  his  advancement  In 
of  n  very  large  section  of  the  present  moral  purity.  Now,  we  venture  to 
school  of  economists.  That  country  in  think  that  no  such  argument,  however 
which  the  means  of  production  are  ingeniously  conducted,  can  beaatisfnc- 
tnost  developed  is  the  soil  where  the  tory,  simply  because  JT  is  a  priori. 
higher  qualities  of  man's  nature  will  Reason  and  experience  are  et  vari- 
be  found  flourishing  in  greatest  per-  ance;  and  no  a  priori  deduction  will 
fection.  Wealth,  then,  is  the  principal  help  ns  out  of  the  practical  difficnlty. 
thing  in  the  guidance  of  private  con-  We,  no  doubt,  all  naturally  desire 
dnct,  as  well  as  in  (lie  government  of  and  hope — nay,  believe — that  at  some 
nations;  and  with  all  Mir  getting,  the  future  time,  and  in  some  way  at  pre- 
chief  concern  is  to  get  capital.  It  is  sent  unknown,  the  perplexing  contra- 
this  disposition  to  submit  everything  diction  will  be  explained.  Reason 
to  the  test  of  productiveness  that  Sis-  affirms  unhesitatingly,  that  the  same 
mondi  has  so  aptly  designated  by  the  Providence  which  placed  so  bounteous 
title  of  ehrematism.  The  views  of  a  store  of  the  physical  materials  of 
that  great  and  philosophic  writer,  as  wealth  at  onr  disposal,  can  never  have 

•  3pe  Blaiikrwd't  Ma<ptti*e,  vol.  Ml  p.  63fl. 
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designed  thit  their  cultivation  should 
embitter  the  lives  of  those  who  labour, 
still  less  that  it  should  endanger  their 
moral  welll>eing;  and  we  look  for- 
0  ward,  therefore,  with  firm  faith  to  a 
period  when  these  paths,  which  to 
our  present  sight  seem  to  lead  in 
directions  so  opposite,  shall  all  be 
seen  to  reunite  and  terminate  in 
one  common  end.  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  powers,  that  insight 
is  jet  far  from  being  attained,  and 
the  great  problem  yet  remains  to 
be  solved. — What  do  we  see  around 
us?  In  this  country — whose  phy- 
sical character  and  the  spirit  of 
whose  people  seem  to  destine  her 
-for  the  very  home  and  centre  of 
production — arc  there  no  discordant 
elements  in  our  condition?  While 
wealth  has  increased  among  us  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  the  struggling  ener- 
gies of  all  men  have  been  strained  to 
the  uttermost  in  the  race  of  industry 
— while,  under  the  sway  of  commercial 
Ministries,  legislation  has  been  spe- 
cially, almost  exclusively,  directed  to 
stimulating  manufactures  in  every 
way,  and  removing  every  obstacle 
that  could  be  supposed,  however  in- 
directly, to  hinder  their  extension — 
can  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
has  improved  in  proportion  to  our 
riches  ?  Are  the  relations  of  employ- 
ers and  the  employed  on  so  satisfac- 
tory a  footing  as  to  give  no  grounds 
for  anxiety?  Has  the  labourer,  by 
whose  toil  all  those  vast  accumu- 
lations of  capital  arc  created,  enjoyed 
an  equitable  share  of  them?  Have 
his  moans  of  domestic  comfort  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  the  wealth 
of  his  master?  Is  not  the  rate  of 
his  remuneration  diminishing  with 
every  step  in  our  progress  ?  Has  not 
crime,  during  the  last  half  century, 
increased  fully  ten  times  as  fast  as 
the  numbers  of  our  population? 
Who  can  look  at  the«e,  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  indications 
that  readily  suggest  themselves,  and 
say  that  all  is  well ;  that,  as  far  as 
the  experience  of  Britain  goes,  the 
road  to  national  wealth  has  also  con- 
ducted us  to  greater  happiness  and 
moral  wellbeing?  Alas!  the  evi- 
dence is  but  too  convincing  that,  if 
there  be  any  way  of  reconciling  these 


ends,  we  at  least  have  not  yet  found 
it.  But  we  repeat  that  the  contrariety 
between  them  is  not  a  necessary  or 
universal  one.  The  conditions  of 
great  advancement  in  commerce  and 
the  industrial  arts,  are  not  all  or  in- 
variably unfavourable  to  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life  among  the  labour* 
ing  people,  or  hostile  to  their  higher 
interests.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
wealth  is  necessarily,  or  in  itself,  in- 
jurious ;  but  only  the  means  which 
we  have  hitherto  discovered  of  acquir- 
ing it.  The  Archbishop  imputes  the 
converse  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who 
venture  to  deny  the  supremo  import* 
ance  of  the  objects  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  then  proceeds  to  deofoliab 
it  by  reducing  it  to  absurd  conse- 
quences. If,  says  he,  it  be  true  that 
the  riches  and  civilisation  of  a  com- 
munity ahcai/s  lead  to  their  moral 
degradation,  if  you  really  consider 
national  wealth  to  be  an  evil,  why 
do  you  not  set  about  diminishing  it ; 
and,  following  out  the  counsels  of 
Mandeville,  burn  your  fleets,  destroy 
your  manufactories,  and  betake  your- 
selves to  a  life  of  frugal  and  rustic 
simplicity?  Such  a  challenge,  we 
presume  to  think,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  position  we  have  been  support- 
ing ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  fair  an 
argument  on  our  side  of  the  question, 
if  we  were  to  turn  round  and  insist 
that  his  Grace  should  testify  to  the 
truth  and  consistency  of  the  opinions  be 
maintains  by  turning  our  churches 
into  cotton  factories,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  into  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. Wo  go  no  further  than  to 
affirm  that,  in  the  experience  of  our 
own  and  the  other  most  civilised  na- 
tions of  Europe,  the  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  has  not  been  attended 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  ra- 
tional enjoyment,  or  of  moral  improve- 
ment, in  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Further,  we  hold  that  a  legislator 
must  recognise  these  three  objects  not 
only  as  distinct,  but  as  subordinate, 
one  to  the  other :  that  is  to  say,  the 
government  of  a  country  is  not  jus- 
tified in  fostering  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  in  such  a  way  as  to  trench 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  common 
people,  nor  in  promoting  these  to  the 
neglect  of  their  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  He  is  not,  for  example, 
justified  in  allowing  the  employer  to 
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demand  from  his  operatives  the  utmost  that,  39  regards  efficiency  of  labour 

amount  of  daily  toil  that  he  can  ex-  and  quantity  of  produce,  the  large 

tract  from  them,  bo  us  to  leave  them  scale  must  always  have  1  lie  advantage 

no  time  for  bodily  rest  or  intellectual  of  the  smaller;'  and  tbat  the  spade 

culture.      All  policy  that  overlooks  and  the  flail  can,  in  the  loug  run,  have  , 

or  contemns  this  natural  subordination  no  more  chance  in  competition  with 

in  the  ends  of  human  existence,  must  the  Tneeddale  pluugh  and  Crosekill's 

terminate  in  disaster  and  misery.  steam  thrashing-machine,  thana  dray- 

We  have  bean  partly  led  into  Iheso  horse  wEtli  Flying  Dutchman.     And 

reflections  through  llu:-o>Li«ideralii>nof  in  England,  or  any  country  similarly 


t  subject  which  occupies  a  promin 
place  in  Mr  Laing'a  Observations,  and 
seems,  in  some  respects,  to  illustrate — 

"How  wide  the  lindts  Hand 
"  Between  »  jpleniliU  and  a  happy  land." 


circumstanced,  his  conclusion  would 
j  doubt  be  perfectly  correct ;  and 
yet  a  visit  to  Flanders,  Holslein,  or 
the  Palatinate,  will  convince  him  that 
the  boorish -look  lug  owners  of  tho 
patches  of  farms  he  finds  there,  with 
The  national  advantages  of  small  the  clumsiest  implements,  and,  to  his 
est*s,  as  compared  with  the  scale  of  eyes,  most  uncouth  ways  of  working, 
properties  most  common  in  this  do  somehow  contrive  lo  raise  crops 
country,  have  been  most  fully  and  sys-  which  he,  with  ali  his  costly  engines, 
tcmatically  discussed  by  SI.  Passy,  and  the  last  new  wrinkle  from  Bai- 
ns well  as  by  Mr  Thornton,  Mr  Ham-  rtoou  or  Tipfree  Half,  cannot  pretend 
say,  and  Mr  Mill,  among  our  own  to  match.  Their  superiority  as  to  the 
writers.  But  Mr  Laing  has  had  tho  cereal  grains  is  perhaps  questionable  ; 
credit  of  attracting  attention  to  the  hot,  looking  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
subject  by  bis  extensive  personal  in-  duce  generally,  no  impartial  observer 
quirks  as  to  the  actual  results  of  the  c.in  doubt  that,  after  makiug  even' 
Continental  plan,  and  by  showing  allowance  for  difference  of  soil  and 
(what  many  Kuulisli  readers  are  slow  climate,  a  given  area  of  laud  in  Bel- 
to  believe)  that  the  "  petite  culture,"  gittni  yields  mure  /ow/than  the  same 
as  pursued  in  north  and  central  Gar-  extent  in  England.  How  is  this  to 
many,  and  in  Belgium,  so  far  from  be  accounted  for?  Let  us  hear  Mr 
being  incompatible  with  the  profitable  Laing's  explanation, 
use  of  the  land,  is,  in  fact,  more  pro-  "  The  clem  state  of  the  crops  here  (hi 
iluetive  than  the  opposite  system  of     Flaudera)  — not    a    weed    in   a    1  *' 


large   holdings.      The3o 


country,  fur  llicy  a 


trongly  expressed  in  his  Nota  ••/  a     of  the  land, 


eeded  0 
r  fodder 


Trtwr.tter ;  and  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  peasant  proprietorship  is  greatly 
founded  on  by  Mr  Mill,  in  the  able 
defence  of  that  system  which  forms 
part  of  his  work  on  political  ccouomy. 


the  careful  digging  of  t 
corner  whitb  the  piongh  cannot  reach  ; 
the  hcadlanj.-i  and  ditch-slopes,  down  to 
the  water-edge,  and  even  the  circle  round 
tingle  tree;  close  up  to  the  stem,  being  nil 
dug,  and  under  Hop  of  pome  kind — show 


The  book  now  before  us  takes  a  more  th;t' "„"„,"  "^  0f  people,  to  do  all   tlih, 

enlarged,  and  in  some  respects  a  dif-  mlnli1e  lmuhrork,  ruuEt  he  very   much 

fereiit  view  oflho  q -lion,  presenting  greater  than  the  land  employ*  with  no. 

it    in    all  its  bearings,  favourable  and  The  rent-paying  farmer,  on    a  nineteen 

unfavourable  ;  ami  thus  furnishing  the  years'  lease,  ci.uld  not  afford  eigbteen- 

hiquirerwith  all  i!;e  materials  on  which  pence  or  two  shillingj  a-day  of  wages  fat 

be  ts  left  to  build  hil  own  conclusions.  <*,-i.ig  =»ch  work,  because  it  notcr  could 

One  who  looks   at   the   subject  for  ""^  him  any  adequate  return.      But  to 

the  lirst  time,  and  whoso  beau-ideal  "lf 


of  agricultural  perfection  is  formed  1 
the  pattern  of  Norfolk  or  Haddington, 
finds  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
a  country  cut  up  into  small  "  laird- 
ships"  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres, 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated  at 
all.    He  naturally  takes  it  for  granted 


vfthe  toil  it  i»  wurili  doing  sin  h 
work  by  Ids  own  and  his  fa.mil) 'a  labour 
at  odd  hours  ;  because  it  id  adding  to  Hie 
perpetual  fertility  Ktd  value  of  his  own 
property.  .  .  .  His  piece  of  land  to 
him  is  his  eaTings-bai.k,  in  which  the 
value  of  hii"  labour  ii  hoarded  up,  lo  ho 
repaid  him  at  a  future  day,  and  secured 
to  his  family  after  him."* 
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This  is  the  secret  of  the  marvellous 
industry  that  has  converted  even  the 
barren  sands  and  marshes  of  these 
districts  into  one  continuous  garden. 
It  has  been  accomplished  by  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  expression,  we 
may  call  spontaneous,  in  opposition 
to  hired  labour.  The  labourer  is  him- 
self the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  to  one 
so  circumstanced  work  assumes  quite 
a  different  aspect;  the  spade  poos 
deeper,  the  scythe  takes  a  wider 
sweep,  and  the  muscles  lift  a  heavier 
burden.  No  agricultural  chemistry 
is  so  potent  as  the  sense  of  property. 
The  incentive  to  his  daily  toil  is  not 
the  dismal  vision  of  a  parish  work- 
house in  the  background,  but  an  ever- 
fresh  hope  for  the  days  that  are  before 
him.  His  fare  may  be  hard,  his 
clothing  coarse,  and  indulgences  rarely 
procurable  ;  but  his  abstinence  is  vol- 
untary— u  et  saltern  pauper  ies  abest." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  population 
will  find  employment  and  subsistence 
from  the  land  under  this  svstem  than 
under  ours.  Mr  Laing  illustrates  this 
by  supposing  the  case  of  an  estate  in 
Scotland  of  1000  arable  acres  divided 
into  eight  farms  of  200  acres  ea.ch ; 
and  he  assumes  that  the  labour  em- 
ployed on  each  of  these  farms,  taking 
one  season  with  another,  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  ten  people  all  the  year 
round — an  estimate  which  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  on  a  well- managed 
farm.*  Such  an  estate  of  1G0O  acres 
will  thin  afford  constant  employment 
to  eighty  labourers. 


the  owner  of  a  small  piece  of  land 
bestow  on  every  corner  &nd  spot  of  him 
own  property.  Here  the  whole  1609 
acres  must  be  in  garden-farms  of  Are  or 
six  acres ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
amount  of  produce  from  the  land,  in  the 
crops  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  rape,  clover, 
lucern,  and  flax  for  clothing  material, 
which  arc  the  usual  crops,  the  1600  acres 
under  such  garden-culture  surpass  the 
1600  acres  under  large-farm  cultivation, 
as  much  as  a  kitchen-garden  surpasses  in 
productiveness  a  common  field.  On  too 
1 600  acres  here  in  Flanders  or  Belgium, 
instead  of  the  eight  farmers  with  their 
eighty  farm-servants,  there  will  be  from 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
tweuty  families,  or  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred  individuals,  ^ach 
family  working  its  own  piece  of  land;  and 
with  some  property  in  cows,  sheep,  pig*, 
utensil?,  and  other  stock  in  proportion  to 
their  laud,  and  with  constant  employment, 
and  secure  subsistence  on  their  own  little 
estates/' + 

The  influence  such  a  mode  of  life 
produces  on  the  character  of  the  people 
is  a  consideration  of  higher  moment 
than  its  economical  results.  And  on 
this  point  observation  seems  in  gene- 
ral to  confirm  the  opinion  which  we 
should  naturally  form  beforehand. 
Compared  with  the  employment*  of 
mechanics,  that  of  the  husbandman 
demands  a  much  higher  and  more 
habitual  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
j  udgment .  1 1  is  mind  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  repetition  of  the  same  act,  chip- 
ping a  stone,  straightening  a  wire, 
watching  the  whirling  of  a  wheel, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end,  but  almost  each  day  brings  a 
u  Now  take  under  your  eye  a  space  of  new  set  of  thoughts  with  it.  He 
lnnd  here,  in  Flamler*.  that  yon  judge  to 
lie  about  Irion  acre.*.  Walkover  it,  ex- 
amine it.  Kvery  foot  of  the  land  U  cul- 
tivated—dug  with  the  fpadt1  or  hoe  where 
horse  and  plough  cannot  work ;  and  all  is 
in  crop,  or  in  preparation  for  crop.  In 
Mir  he  it  farmed  dUtrirta  there  arc  cor- 
ners and  patches  in  every  field  lying  wa>tc 
and  uncultivated,  becau«e  the  large  rent- 
layiiigfanner*  cannot  afford  labour, mi per- 
iiitendciuv,  and  manure,  for  such  minute 
portion-:  of  land  and  garden-like  work  ax 

*  The  paternal  care  which  our  Government  takes  of  agriculture  leave*  na  to 
o.ir  way  by  mere  guc*«-work  iu  all  statistical  que  ft  ions  affecting  it.  For  want  of  ft 
better  guide,  we  may  refer  to  Mr  M'l'ulluch'd  often-quoted  estimates,  according  to 
which,  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  one  labourer  to  each  13}  acre*  of  arable  land  ia 
Inland,  one  to  each  l!>;  acres  in  Scotland— almost  exactly  the  proportion 
by  Mr  Laing. 

■f  tHtterrtititni,  p.  3f*. 


not  proceed  a  step  without  forming 
processes  of  induction  from  his  obser- 
vations, and  exercising  his  reason  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  manifold 
phenomena  he  sees  around  him  with 
their  proper  causes.  The  peasant 
proprietor  has  to  task  his  inventive 
faculties  too,  in  order  to  turn  all  his 
humhlc  resources  to  the  best  advan- 
tage :  and  his  success  depends  mora 
upon  his  intelligent  use  of  the  limited 
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means  at  his  command,  than  upon  the  finds  himself  ever  in  contact  with 

more  bodily  energy  of  his  labour.     Of  umbo  powers  and  iuiluencca  beyond 

such  a  person   it  is,   therefore,  trnly  his  control. 

and  pregnantly  said  by  MrLaiug,  that  The  ge-ncral  diffusion  of  tlio  means 

though  lie  may  nut  be  able  to  read  or  of  comfort  and  of  simple  enjoyment, 

write,  lie  ha3  an  educated  miud — a  earned  by  uubought  rural  industry,  is 

mind  trained   and  disciplined  iu  the  an  idea  that  takes  a  strung  hold  of  the 

school  of  nature.     And  bis  position  imagination.  The  fancy  wanders  back 

favours  the  development  of  his  moral  to  the  days  of  the  old  yeomen  of 

powers  still  more  than  his  intellectual  England,  or  further  still  to   Horace's 

faculties,  by  teaching  him   patience,  charming   pictures  of  country  life,  or 

self-restraint,  thought  for  the  future,  to  Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Veroua, 

and,  above  all,  that  humility  which  thus   rendered   into   glorious  English 

can  scarcely  fail  to  be  felt  by  cue  who  by  Sir  Joliu  Beaumont : — 

"  Thrice  l.i;  ].r  lie  wliose  age  is  spent  upon  h isi  owae, 
The  same  house  ma  him  old  that  him  a  child  hath  known  ; 
He  leans  upon  his  static  in  Band  whore  once  he  crept— 
His  menmj  long  deseeulea  of  one  poor  cote  hath  kept. 

Unakilfhl  in  affaires,  he  know?  no  city  ueare, 

So  freely  he  enjoys  the  light  of  heaven  mora  cleare. 

The  yeeri-  l>y  sri'rdl  corne — not  consuls  be  compiitea ; 

He  notes  the  spring  hy  Home-,  and  .intumoe  by  the  fruits — 

One  apace  put  down  the  sun,  and  hrini;  ajpiin  his  raya  ; 

Thus  by  a  eortaine  urbe  h«  nui-iiri  out  his  dayes, 

Rememb'riiij  some  ijreala  oka  from  small  beginning  apred, 

He  sees  ■  in    iu  ulc  gron  ul.l  which  -.villi  hiiuaidl'  »u  trod,"  Ate. 

In   every  man's   mind   we   believe      authors  with  too  little  reference  to  the 

there  is   a   quiet   corner,   where  the     condition  of  their  own  country.  Itoua- 

memories  or  the  imagination:!  of  conn-      voleut   enthusiasts   talk   of   peosant- 

irj'  life   lake   root   and  thrive  spon-      propi-ii'toi'ship  U  iflt  were  a  harbour 

tancously.     Even  the  old,  hardened,      of  refuge  from  all  our  difficulties,  as  if 

care-worn  dweller  aiming  the   sights      a  retain  to  that  unsophisticated  mode 

and  sins  of  cities  will  "  babble  o' green     of  life  under  which — ul  i-n«<t  y"- 

liclds"  when  all  other  earthly  things     moit-iiium—  each  man  of  na  should  eat 

have  faded  from  his  mind.     In  Eng-      and  be  satisfied  with  the  fruits  reared 

land  especially,   the    preference    for     by  his  own  labour  upon  his  own  laud, 

country  life  amounts  almost  to  a  pas-      were   at  once   the   simplest  aud   the 

sioti ;  aud  most  of  us  are  ready  enough      most  obvious  remedy  for  our  coiupli- 

to  admit,  without   demanding  many      cated  social  evils,  and  aseasilyaciiom- 

reasons,   that   a   people   whose   chief     pushed   as  the  passing  of  a   railway 

employment   and   dependence    is  the     suspension  bill.     Even  Mr  Laing,  wc 

cultivation  of  their  own  lauds,  will  be     think,  iu   his  former  works,  directed 

individually  happier  than  if  the  scene     attention   perhaps  too  exclusively  to 

of  their  labours  were  in   the  mine  or     the  benetita  which   he  saw  tu  be  cou- 

the  mil!.     But  let  us  beware  lest  our     nected  with  the  system  in  thonoriuern 

rural  partialities  lead  m  too  far.  parts  of  the  Continent,  without  slilti- 

Wq    may    acknowledge    that    the     ciently  adverting  to  the  causes  which 

social  condition  of  a  country  iu  which      render  It  unsuitably  for  countries  situ- 

Ihe  land  is  distributed  into  small  pro-     ated  like  ours.     But  this  omission  has 

perties,  affords,   hi    many  respects,  a      been  remedied  in  the  work  before  na, 

better  chance  of  contentment  to  the     in  which,  after  tracing  the  beneficial 

people  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  labour-      results  of  a  minttle  subdivision  of  land 

ing  classes  generally  iu  Britain.    But     property,  he  turns  the   picture,  and 

whether  such  a  system  I >. ■  adapted  to      impartially  points  out  its  unfavourable 

our  circumstances,  whether  its  intro-      features;    and  to   any  one  who  has 

(taction  to  any  considerable  extent  be      been  indulging  iu  the  dream  that  tho 

at  all  practicable  here,  is  obviously     culture  ana  territorial  system  of  Bel- 

quite  another  question.    The  subject     giuiu  or  Norway  can  be  transplanted 

has  been  treated  hitherto  by  British     into  the  foil  of  England,  we  earnestly 
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recommend  the  stndy  of  Mr  Laing's 
sixth  chapter.  We  cannot  afford 
space  to  follow  him  through  the  ad- 
verse side  of  the  argument,  but  may 

state  briefly  the  chief  points  he  brings    just  the  same  as  his  forefathers  were 
forward.  five  hundred  years  ago.    His  simple 

In  the  first  place,  the  condition  of  wants  are  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
a  society  in  which  the  population  is 
principally  employed  in  raising  their 
food  upon  their  own  little  properties, 
is  necessarily  a  stationary  condition. 
Wo  speak,  be  it  observed,  of  a  people 
principally  engaged  in  this  occupation ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  commerce  and 
manufactures  increase  among  them, 
labour  will  become  expensive,  capital 
will  accumulate  in  masses,  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  small 
estate  system  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. The  estates  themselves  will 
cease  to  be  small ;  for,  as  a  natural 
result,  men  who  have  made  money 
will  add  farm  to  farm,  and  create 
large  properties,  unless  there  be  some 
counteract iug  influence,  such  as  the 
law  of  equal  succession  in  France, 
to  disperse  these  accumulations  as 
fast  as  they  arise.  Two  conditions, 
then,  are  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  peasant-proprietorship  among  a 
people  as  a  permanent  institution. 


finements  of  social  life.  In  his  habits, 
tastes,  and  opinions,  the  bauer  of 
this  generation  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, the   udalfer  of  Norway,    is 


the  industry  of  his  own  household, 
and  the  travelling  pedlar  furnishes 
him  with  the  few  articles  of  luxury 
in  which  he  indulges.  He  is  not  only 
the  owner,  cultivator,  and  labourer  of 
the  land,  but  he  is  usually  his  own 
carpenter,  builder,  saddler,  baker, 
brewer— often  his  own  clothier,  tai- 
lor, and  shoemaker.  Granting,  then, 
that  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  is 
greater  when  cultivated  by  a  race  of 
petty  landowners,  than  by  capitalists 
employing  hired  labour,  and  that  the 
land  will  thus  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  agricultural  labourers,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  surplus  produce  that 
rcmaius  for  the  support  of  other 
branches  of  industry  is  diminished  in. 
exactly  an  inverse  ratio.  The  pro- 
duction of  commodities  for  exchange 
is  therefore  inconsiderable;  and  the 
growth  and  circulation  of  capital  are 
necessarily  slow. 


't  *       i       -_  ,~A  r    »    i      1  *      c        u  Petty  cultivation,  whea  pushed  to  its 

1st,     An    imperfect   development  of    farthest  extent,  terminates  ia  spadt  hu»- 
trade    and    manufactures ;   and,   2d,     Dandrv>  and  in  it>  therefore,  the  utmost 


a  law  of  inheritance  that  shall  dis- 
courage men  from  forming  large  pro- 
perties and  transmitting  them  to  their 
heirs.  The  state  of  such  a  commu- 
nity then,  we  say,  is  a  stationary  one. 
Every  man  is  like  his  neighbour,  and 
each  succeeding  generation  is  only  a 
copy  of  the  one  that  preceded  it — con- 
tented, it  may  be,  industrious  and 
peaceable,  but  incapable  of  making  a 
single  important  step  in  civilisation. 
And  here  we  see  the  nature  and 
extent  uf  that  bewildering  contrariety 
which  we  have  noticed  between  man's 
social  progress  and  his  other  interests 
of  happiness  and  morality.  We  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  that  the 
proper  destiny  of  man  is,  that  in 
every  community  each  generation 
should  be  wi^er,  as  well  as  better  and 
happier,  than  that  which  has  gone 
before  it.  But  here  we  have  before 
us  a  condition  eminently  fitted  to 
favour  the  latter  objects,  while  it  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  all  material  improve- 
ment in  the  arts,  the  economical  ap- 


consequeuces  of  a  minute  subdivision  of 
land  must  be  seen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  country  cultivated  in  thU  way 
could  be  made  to  produce-  much  more 
than  under  any  other  syftem  of  agricul- 
ture; and  were  food  the  only  necessary  of 
man,  it  might  therefore  support  a  much 
larger  population  from  the  growth  of  its 
own  soil.  But  then  the  wealth  of  this 
population  would  be  reduced  to  a  bare 
subtjbteuce  ;  the  whole  crop,  or  nearly 
all,  would  be  consumed  by  those  employed 
iu  raising  it,  aud  there  would  be  little  or 
nothing  over  to  purchase  home  or  foreign 
manufactures,  the  productions  of  art, 
or  the  works  of  genius,  and  no  means  of 
supporting  a  population  engaged  la  such 
occupation*.  Aud  even  though  persoms 
might  be  found  willing  to  addict  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  sciences  wiUuiaft 
expectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  yet 
none  would  be  rich  enough  to  have  leisure 
to  follow  such  pursuits.  Tbos,  gradually, 
a  universal  barbarism  would  OTStspioad 
the  land." 

Mr  Ramsay,  from  whom  we  here 
copied  these  sentences,    and  whose 


plications  of  science,  and  all  the  re-    judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  wdl 
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deserve  the  attention  of  the  inqnirer,  France  is  surely  a  sufficient  proof  of 
here  supposes  the  system  of  petty  nil-  the  danger  of  attempting  factitiously 
tivation  carried  out  to  its  utmost  to  adapt  that  system  of  succession  to 
limits;  hot  the  same  consequences,  the  habile  and  institutions  of  an  old 
though  in  ft  less  degree,  "ill  iicces-  anil  highly  civilised  nation.  And  yet, 
sarily  follow  every  step  in  that  dircc-  without  some  such  restriction  of  the 
tion.  And  in  point  or  fact,  it  la  pre-  freedom  of  testation,  peasant-pro- 
cisely  the  state  of  matters  in  those  prietorship,  ns  a  permanent  social 
countriesof  Europe  where  agriculture  principle,  is  impossible.  It  is  be- 
is  wholly  earned  On  by  peasant  pro-  coming  every  day  more  apparent,  that 
prie tors,— where,  tonsoquuntly,  there  the  compulsory  subdivision  of  landed 
is  no  independent  ami  wealthy  class  property  is  the  main  source  of  the 
to  maintain  n  home  trade;  and  the  rest  less  "and  dbofgMBJIBd  condition  of 
trilling  commerce  that  exists  is  kept  the  French  population.  The  sons  of 
alive  chiefly  by  the  demands  of  that  the  peasant  proprietor  spend  their 
class  who  live  on  Government  employ-  youth  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  and 
ment,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  look  to  the  land  alone  as  the  means, 
public.  of  their  subsistence.  The  acre  or  two 
Wo  have  adverted  to  the  eonnec-  that  must  full  legally  to  their  share 
tion  betwftcn  the  petty  territorial  at  the  death  of  their  father  is  regard- 
system  and  the  law  of' inheritance,  ed  as  n  sufficient  provision  against  tbo 
If  we  could  suppose  the  whuh'  snilaii:  liiamv  of  indigence;  and  they  rarely 
of  England  were  to  be  parcelled  out  think  of  HjcfcltttJ  emptojTOeot  in  other 
to-morrow  into  small  holdings,  and  induslri"uson .iLpati.>ns,orofapplying 
then  placed  in  the  Iiands  of  labour-  themselves  steadily  to  a  trade.  The 
ing  men,  it  is  clear  that,  while  enter-  consequence  is,  that  at  that  age  which, 
prise  and  the  spirit  of  accumulation  in  our  country,  is  the  prime  of  a 
were  left  as  free  as  at  present,  tho  working  man's  life,  they  Rod  tliem- 
w hole  arrangement  would  be  upset  selves  left  to  the  bare  subsistence  they 
before  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  ;  can  scrape  from  their  miserable  in- 
and  that,  in  a  few  generations  at  heritanco —  without  regular  orcnpu- 
furthest,  property  would  he  found  tion,  unfit  for  mercantile  pursuits, 
gathered  into  large  masses,  just  us  it  is  and  ripe  for  war  and  social  tumult, 
now.  Some  artificial  means,  then.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  condition 
would  In  necessary  for  limiting  tho  more  fitted  to  foster  that  reckless  and 
liberty  of  disposing  of  property — some  turbulent  military  spirit — ever  ready 
such  contrivance  as  the  compulsory  to  bnrst  the  barriers  of  const!  tu- 
law  of  equal  succession  in  France  and  tional  law  — which  lies  at  the  root 
the  Provinces  of  the  I'.biue— to  pro-  of  France's  social  calamities  V  Sub- 
vide  against  the  possibility  of  the  division  of  land  property  and  per- 
landowner  ever  becoming  wealthy,  petnal  peace  — these  are  the  two 
and  rising  above  the  condition  of  a  great  elements  width  our  Munches- 
peasant.  But  are  we  prepared  for  all  ttr  lawgivers  think  are  to  change 
the  consequences  to  which  an  equal  tho  face  of  civilised  Europe.  Most 
partiiionofthelandai::i'[i-tiiechildreu  truly  does  Mr  Laing  declare,  that 
of  the  peasant  proprietor  would  in-  ingenuity  could  not  have  devised 
cvitably  lead,  and  has  to  a  great  two  principles  more  hostile  to  each 
extent  already  led  ia  those  countries?  other  in  their  very  nature,  mid  more 
In  communities  Mich  as  Norway,  irreconcilable  in  the  past  history  of 
where  equal  inheritance  has  grown  up  the  world,  than  those  which  Mr  Coh- 
with  the  old  institutions  of  the  nation,  den  and  his  followers  have  selected 
and  all  their  domestic  customs  are  as  the  twin  pillars  of  their  new  social 
intimately  connected  with  it,  its  evil  system. 

effects  arc  in  a  great  incisure  nrutra-  «  if  Mr  Gulden  be  right  in  considering 

lised    by    traditionary    usages,   which  ilii*  social  state   (ilia  universal  diffusion 

supply  the  place  of  law,  and  prevent  of  properly   in  bud)  pacific  in  its  eh- 

the    subdivision     of    property    from  menu  ami  t. o  1 1 ■  1  o i l ■.- i -.■  ^ »  nil  political  ccu- 

reftching  a  dangerous  extreme.     I)ut  *W»fa  as  well  as  all   history,  mast  be 

national  customs  cannot  be  adopted  wrong!"—  (P.  110.) 

extempore;    and    the    experience  of  No  state  can  be  pacific,  no  stttto 
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can  be  secure,  in  which  there  is  not 
an  intervening  class  between  those 
who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed — a  class  who  shall,  as  our 
author  says,  act  "  like  the  butlers  and 
ballast  waggons  of  a  railway  train," 
and  prevent  those  violent  jerks  and 
concussions  which  shake  the  machine 
of  government  to  pieces;  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  class  is  excluded 
by  the  very  notion  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. The  truth  is,  there  arc 
two,  and  only  two,  kinds  of  govern- 
ment compatible  with  the  territorial 
system  of  France,  and  her  law  of  suc- 
cession. These  are,  an  absolute 
democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  mili- 
tary despotism  on  the  other  —  the 
tyranny  of  one  man  or  of  millions ; 
and  between  these  two  polar  points  of 
the  political  compass,  her  destinies 
have  been  vibrating  for  the  last  half 
century. 

Let  us  tuni  our  view  once  more 
homewards.  We  have  frequently  and 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  public  that  the  accumulation 
of  property,  real  as  well  as  movable, 
into  vast  and  unwieldy  masses,  has 
gone  too  far  in  our  own  land.  AVe 
have  consistently  opposed  that  policy 
which  tends  to  give  capital  an  undue 
and  factitious  influence,  and,  in  its 
precipitate  zeal  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, overlooks  all  other  interests. 
But  we  cannot  deceive  onrselves  with 
the  imagination,  that  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  the  specific  antidote  to 
these  evils.  Pleasing  as  such  Arca- 
dian visions  may  be  to  the  speculative 
man,  who  turns  away  in  weariness 
and  perplexity  from  th<»  struggle  of 
discordant  and  conqictitig  interests, 
no  one  snrelv  can  believe  that  thev 
can  possibly  be  realised  here,  or  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  pea- 
sant owners  can  ever  hecome  a  nor- 
mal and  permanent  element  in  our 
social  condition.  The  ingenious  rea- 
sonings of  Mr  Mill  and  Mr  Thornton 
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seem  to  establish  nothing  more  than 
that  snch  a  state  is  compatible  with 
good  agriculture,  and  with  that  con- 
tentment which  Mandeville  calls  "  the 
bane  of  industry ;"  and  that  nations, 
like  young  couples  in  the  honey* 
moon — 


"  Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bleat.** 

But  no  one  has  seriously  set  himself 
to  show  how  a  system  in  such  direct 
antagonism  to  all  our  existing  insti- 
tutions and  habits — a  system  tanta- 
mount to  a  retrogression  of  three 
hundred  years  in  our  history,  is  to 
be  engrafted  on  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  writers,  indeed,  are 
fond  of  referring  obscurely  to  the 
great  measures  of  Prince  Harden  berg 
and  Von  Stein  in  Prussia,  and  to  their 
beneficial  results,  as  if  they  formed  a 
precedent  and  argument  for  the  crea- 
tion of  peasant  estates  in  this  country. 
But  every  one  who  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  change  introduced  by 
those  ministers — which  was  merely  a 
commutation  of  certain  hardens  on 
the  beneficiary  owners  of  the  land — 
knows  that  no  such  change  is  possible 
in  Britain,  simply  because  there  are 
no  such  burdens  to  commute.*  An 
isolated  experiment  of  such  planta- 
tions may  l>e  tried  here  and  there, 
and  by  artificial  culture  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  time ;  but  it  can  have  no 
]>crmancnt  influence  on  the  nation  at 
large.  Acts  of  Parliament  cannot 
make  us  forget  what  we  have  learnt, 
and  relapse  into  the  condition  onr 
fathers  were  in  before  the  Revolution. 
We  cannot  retrace  our  steps  at  will, 
and  fall  back  upon  some  imaginary 
stage  of  our  past  history,  when 
contentment  and  rude  simplicity  are 
supposed  to  have  overspread  the  land. 
Examples  there  are,  no  doubt,  of 
nations  once  great  and  opulent,  whoee 
arts,  inventions,  and  civilisation,  are 
uow  almost  forgotten.    But  changes 


•  Previous  to  Ilardenbenf*  administration,  the  j»ea=ant§  eujoyed  the  domimit 
utile  of  their  land*,  (/*imo*j»  hu/.-t  as  they  were  called,)  but  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  certain  quit-rent  or  feu-duty  to  the  superior  lord  ;  and  the  Fcope  of  the  Chang*  was 
to  make  these  quit-rents  redeemable,  by  the  ccsmoii  of  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of 
the  land,  and  to  re<t  the  absolute  property  of  the  remainder  in  the  ranal.  It  b 
obrious  therefore,  that  there  is  not  the  slijrhtept  analogy  between  the  ease  of  the, 
IVii!*»inn  feuar  (as  we  should  rail  him  in  S'otland)  ami  that  of  an  ordinary  tenant-at- 
will  or  leasee  of  land,  and  that  the  commutation  we  hare  described  baa  no  similarity 
^haterer  to  the  scheme*  of  "  tenant -right/'  of  which  we  now  hear  to  Bach. 
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like  tbeae  are  not  studiously  brought  heads  at  the  progress  made  by  tlmt 
about  by  the  politic  enactments  of  system,  as  not  squaring  with  their 
rulers,  but  by  indirect  causes  of  decay;  doctrines,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  so 
and  a  people  that  lias  once  begun  to  fsras  it  hn.sgone,  its  results  have boell 
go  back  Jo  civilisatiei  inu.-t  gradually  eminently  beneficial  ;  and  the  thanks 
sink  into  indigene-,'  and  barbarism",  of  tin-  nation  are  due  to  that  oulight- 
Whcther  our  past  advancement,  then.  Bifid  nobleman  who  has  taken  the 
lias  been  for  good  or  fur  evil,  it  is  lead  in  this  course,  and  has  created, 
now  too  late  to  retreat.  The  progress  we  are  told,  no  less  tlisn  four  tlion- 
of  a  society,  compiled  rliielly  of  pen-  snmi  holdings  of  this  description  ou 
santlandowncra,  resembles  the  motion  Ids  estates.  But  allotments  do  not 
of  an  eddy  at  the  margin  of  n  great  meet  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  field 
stream— slowly  circling  foi  ever  in  the  for  the  secure  in  vestment  of  the  smaller 
same  narrow  round.  We,  more  daring  iiccumiikit  ion.-  nfindusn-y.  The  qnes- 
tban  others,  have  ventured  out  into  lion  then  is,  whether  it  be  right  or 
the  very  centre  ofthe  flood  where  the  safe  that  so  strong  and  healthful  a 
current  rolls  strongest ;  and  to  stand  wish  should  prevail  among  the  people, 
still  now  is  as  impossible  as  to  breast  without  the  means  of  gratifying  it? 
the  Spcy  when  the  winter's  suows  Let  us  shut  out  of  view  nil  the  crude 
are  melting  on  the  Grurnpiaus.  and  disjolMad  schemes  for  a  redistrl- 
Following  Mr  Laing's  footsteps,  wa  bution  of  property  on  a  wider  basis, 
have  pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers  find  the  limitation  of  the  right  of 
inseparable  from  a  division  of  the  soil  testation  ;  and,  without  undermining 
into  small  estates;  but  we  are  very  the  structure  of  the  law,  endeavour  to 
far  indeed  from  considering  the  tenure  remove  those  parts  of  it  which  present 
of  laud  in  this  country  as  incapable  technical  or  fiscal  impediments  to  the 
of  amendment.  It  is  mischievous  as  acquisition  of  small  properties,  and  to 
well  as  visionary  Id  talk  of  remodel-  adopt  it  generally  to  the  wants  of  the 
ling  our  territorial  system  on  the  pat-  community.  The  amendment  of  the 
tern  of  Prussia  or  Belgium,  or  any  Scotch  entail  law,  and  of  the  process 
other  country;  Dot  it  is  also  mis-  of  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  recent 
cb te von s^and  most  impolitic,  totweate  remission  of  part  of  the  burden  of 
or  continue  legal  impedimenta  to  the  stamp  duties,  have  already  cleared 
natural  subdivision  of  property.  It  away  some  of  those  obstacles.  But 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  very  much  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
general  desire  prevails  among  tbc  in  England,  in  simplifying  technical 
labouring  classes,  and  those  who  have  forms,  and  abridging  the  expense  of 
laid  up  little  capitals  in  banks  and  conveyances  in  small  transfers.  lu 
friendly  societies,  to  acquire  portions  this  res  poet,  we  are  still  far  behind 
of  laud  suitable  to  their  menus  of  in-  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  Until 
vestment.  The  large  prices  paid  for  the  recent  alteration  of  the  stamp 
such  lots  when  they  are  found  in  the  duties,  the-  expense  Of  effecting  a  sale 
market,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  of  laud  in  England,  and  of  creating  a 
even  such  dubious  projects  as  Mr  mortgage,  was  in  ordinary  cireum- 
I'eargus  O'Connor1*  have  been  laid  stances  thus  proportioned  to  the  value 
hold  of,  prove  the  fact  to  a  certain  of  tbc  subject :— 
extent;  and  it  has  been  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  inquiries  of  the  com-  i^lf  i'SX.  »  »Er5wt 
mittee  which  sat  last  session  for 
investigating  the  means  available  to 
(.lie  working -class* :i  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  small  savings.  The  1500  5  ...  3 
great  extension  of  allotments,  in  late  100,000  4  ...  12 
ecus,   may  perhaps   have    helped  to 

foster  this  disposition  ;  while  it  shows  Who  would  ever  dream  of  applying 

how  anxious  these    classes    are    to  his  wings  in  tin  purchase  Of  a  $UBB 

acquire  the  possession  of  land,  even  on  of  land  of  £50valuc,  when  he  must 

the  most  uncertain  and  unfavourable  pay  £30  more  to  make  a  title  to  it? 

tenure.     However  disapprovingly  our  The  now  scale  of  stamp  duties  alters 

political  economist)  may  shake  their  the  proportion ;    but  the  expense  of 
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legal  writings,  which  forms  the  larger 
half  of  the  charges  above  stated,  re- 
mains undiminished,  and  operates  as 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  land  for  investment  under 
£1000  value.  Such  are  the  intricacies 
of  the  system,  and  such  the  want  of  a 
proper  registry,*  that  we  arc  told  by 
the  highest  authorities  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  title  to  be  met  with  on 
which  a  purchaser  can  be  quite  secure, 
and  which  does  not  afford  room  for 
dispute  and  litigation.  Now,  contrast 
all  this  with  the  way  in  which  the 
transfer  of  property  is  effected  abroad. 
AVe  have  before  us  a  copyt  of  an  actual 
conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  the  price  of  which 
was  £181.  The  form  of  the  contract 
extends  to  only  four  lines,  and  con- 
tains a  reference  to  an  appended  sche- 
dule, which  specifics  briefly  in  separ- 
ate columns  the  description  of  the  sub- 
ject, itscxtent,  audits  number  on  the 
register.  The  expense  of  the  whole 
transaction,  including  government 
charges,  was  £4,  7s.  The  sale  of  a 
similar  estate  in  Eugland  would,  un- 
til the  other  day,  have  been  attended 
with  an  expense  of  about  £24. 
But  we  cannot  enter  into  the  speci- 
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appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of 
politico-economical  theories,  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  common  sophisms  of 
the  Manchester  dialectics.  No  one 
has  more  ably  exposed  the  cardinal 
fallacy  on  which  the  whole  system 
hinges—that  a  permanently  low  price 
of  corn  is  necessarily  beneficial  to  the 
people.  In  the  former  series  of  his 
Observations,  published  at  a  time  when 
the  common- sense  of  the  country  was 
beginning  to  give  way  before  the  bold 
and  clamorous  assertions  of  the 
League,  he  showed,  by  arguments  suf- 
ficient to  have  convinced  any  one 
who  would  have  listeued  to  calm 
reason,  that,  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  the  cheapness  of  imported 
corn,  though  it  may  enrich  the  em* 
ploycr  of  labour,  cannot  in  the  long 
run  be  an  advantage  to  the  working 
man.  He  pointed  out  clearly,  too, 
the  fallacy  that  ran  through  all  the 
calculations  of  Dr  Bowriug  and  Mr 
Jacob,  as  to  the  supply  of  grain  which 
the  Northern  countries  of  Europe 
could  send  u*,  and  the  price  they 
could  allord  to  take  for  it.  Every 
week's  experience  is  now  showing  the 
utter  worthlcssuess  of  the  large  mass 
of  estimates  aud  returns  compiled  by 


fie  means  by  which  the  exchange  of    thc.^  great  statistical  authorities,  and 


land  properties,  especially  tho?c  of 
small  amount,  may  yet  be  facilitated  ; 
our  object  being  merely  to  show  how 
desirable,  and  how  strictly  coincident 
with  the  soundest  conservative  policy, 
it  is  to  remove  all  discouragements  to 
the  natural  employment  of  capital  on 
the  soil  of  the  country. 


confirming  what  Mr  Laing  foretold  in 
opposition  to  all  their  calculations — 
that  our  principal  imports  would  be 
drawn  from  the  countries  whose  pro- 
duce reaches  us  through  the  Baltic,  ml 
prices  which,  in  ordinary  season*, 
must  uniformly  undersell  the  English 
grower  in  his  own  markets.   The  resw 


This  leads  us  to  the  mention  of    son  assigned  by  him  is  a  very  clear 


one  of  those  topics  of  Mr  Laing's  Ob- 
servations, in  which  his  opinions  seem 
to  be  more  ingenious  than  correct : 
we  allude  to  the  apparently  paradox- 
ical view  he  takes  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  abolishing  agricultural 
protection. 

Mr  Laing  is  not  an  observer  who 
runs  any  rkk  of  being  entangled 
in  the  obvious  meshes  of  the  Free- 
Trade  net.  He  has  seen  too  much  of 
other  countries,  and  has  too  just  an 


one,  aud  well  deserves. the  attention 
of  those  landowners  and  fanners  at 
home,  who  arc  still  flattering  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  the  rates 
and  quantities  of  the  grain  imports  of 
the  last  two  years  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  temporary  causes — that  the 
im|K>rters  must  have  been  losing 
largely,  and  will  soon  cease  to  prose- 
cute an  nnremuuerative  trade. 

u  Why  cannot  the  British  farmer,  with 


*  We  are  glad  to  observe,  in  the  recently  publifhed  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion presided  over  by  Lord  i*angda1e,  home  indication  of  progress  towards  supplying 
the  want  of  a  system  of  Registry  in  Enghud,— a  want  which,  as  the  Cummisskmers 
truly  affirm,  operates  as  a  heavy  burden  on  laud  property,  and  a  material  dimiao- 
tion  of  its  ralue. 

t  Evidence  of  Lord  a*  Committee  on  the  Burdens  affectiug  Laud,  p.  428. 
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his  greater  (kill,  capital,  and  economy  of  pared   to  whit  the  Foreign  market,  in- 

production,   raise   tartly  greater  crops,  eluding  even  the  colonial,  takes  ofl',  fnr- 

nnd    undersell  with  advantage,  at   least  wishes    one  of  the    strongest  arguments 

in  the  British  market,  the  Foreign  grain,  against    the  abolition  of  (he  Corn  Laws. 

which  has  heavy  charges  of  freight,  ware-  .     ,      .     The  home  consumpt,  not  the  fo- 

liOHse    rent,   and    labourage    against  it !  reign,  U  iiii'U.iiiiiU) [lint  which  the  great 

The    reason  is  this;     The  foreign  groin  mass  of  Hriti-.li  niriiuiliiciuriuglibouraud 

brought  to  England  from   the   Continent  capital   id  engaged  in  supplying.     Take 


of  Europe  consists  either  of  rents,  quit- 
rent?,  or  feu-duties,  paid  in  kind  by  the 
actual  farmer  ;  or  it  is  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  small  estate  of  Ihc  peasant 
proprietor.     * 


ly  from  the  home  consunn 
to  consume — that  is,  the  high  and  arti- 
ficial value  of  their  labour,  or  rate  of 
wages  produced  by  the  working  of  tlia 
Cora  Laws—and  you  atop  this  home  m 


ence  of  the  family  praduoing   it  is  taken      ket.      You  cut  off  the  spring  from  which 
off,  and  also  whaUraf  i-  iwojnlnd.  to  pay      it  is  fed.     You  sacrifice  a  certain   home 
tithe,  rates,  and  eve-u  ta*n,  which,  .is  hi' 1 1      to  arte!  for  an  uncertain    foreign  market, 
as  rout,  arc  not  paid  in  money,  hntin  »w- 
tiiralla— in  grain,  and  generally  in  certain 
proportions  of  the  crops  raised.    The  free 


surplus  for  exportation 
any  price  in  [In;  Kn^li-b  iu;irk<.-t,Iiu 
low  ;  be  -aii?e,  if  it  briny  in  nothing 
the    1o»b   neither   deranges    the    ci 
stances  nor  the  ordinary 
way  of  living  of  the  fariiie     . 
All  their  rents  or  payments  arc  settled 
grain  ;  all  their  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
necessary  expenditure  are  provided  for  ; 
and   the   surplus   is  merely  a    quantity 
which  must  be  sold,  because  it  is  perish- 
able ;  and  which,  if  it  sells  well,  may  en- 
able tlism  to  lay  out  a  little  more  on  the 
g  rati  li  eat  ions  and  tastes  of  a  higher  state 
of  civilisation  ;  bnt  if  it  sells  badly,  or  for 
nothing  at  all,  does  not  affect  their  means 
of  it-production,  or  even   their  ordinary 
habits, enjoyments,  way  of  living,  or  stock. 
They  have  not  paid  a  price  for  their  ooru 
itt  rent,  wages,  manures,  and  other  outlay 
of  money,  as  the  British  farmer  does  be- 
fore he   briugs  his  corn  to  market,  nari 
ford,  l/rerrfvre,  ai  minimum  Moir  which 
theg  cannot  afvril  to  sell  it  ritttall  rain."' 

Mr  Laing's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  condition  of  those 
countries,  which  now  seem  destined 
o  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Great 


ifice  four-fifth*  for  aha  chance  of 

augmenting  one-filth.   If  the  one-fifth,  the 

fori:  ign  consampt,  should  be  augmented  so 

as  to  equal  the  four-fifths — the  home  eou- 

suinpt — it  would  still  be  a  question  of 

very  doubtful  policy  whether  it  should  bu 

me    ciroum-      so    augmented:    whether    the    means   of 

.bsintence  and      living  of  *n  large  a  prujirirlion  of  the  pro- 

pruilui  iiit'  it.     ductile  i-):l.->i-  stiuuld  W  ininle  to  depend 

so  entirely  upon  a  demand  which  political 

circumstances    might  suddenly   cut  off," 

&.C.+ 

Knowing  tin  opinions  hold  by  Mr 
I.aing  to  he  Urns  adverse  to  that 
change-  of  the  law  which  virtually 
gave  to  the  mttaytur  or  proprietor  of 
Hoi  stein,  Pomerania,  or  Poland,  a, 
preference  in  Mark  Lane  over  the  far- 
mer of  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire,  it  was 
wi tit  some  surprise,  and  some  appre- 
hension for  the  consistency  of  tho 
author,  that,  iu  turning  over  the  tabid 
of  contents  of  the  volume  before  us, 
we  came  to  the  following  heading :  — 
"  On  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
at  a  Conservative  measure  for  tho  Eng- 
lish, landed  interest. " 

The  process  by  which  he  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  a  measure  con- 
fessedly so  disaatrons  in  its  immediate 


Britain   as  Nnmidia   did  to  decaying  cohsci'iciicl's   will  ultimately  ti 

Koine,  has  enabled  him  also  to  point  beneficial  to  one  section  at  least  of 

out  how  vain  is  the  expectation   that  the  landed   interest,  seems  to  bo  this  : 

they  will  permanently  extend  the  use  Tie  tliirikstliat.il!  the  cliii-f  corn-grow - 

of  our   manufacturer  in  proportion  to  ing  countries  of  the  Continent,   culti- 

onr  consumption  of  their  corn.    No  ration  N  already  s..>  «i- 1 10 rul ly  extcmJoil 

one  has  more  forcibly  shown   the  in-  over  all  tin?  lath  capable  of  yielding 

sanity  of  sacrificing,  for  so  vagno  a  any  return,  that  the  land  cannot,  in 

prospect,    the    prosperity    of    those  any  circumstances,  give  employment 

classes  who  chiefly  maintain  the  home  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 

market.  than  it  docs  already  ;  whereas  Great 

"  The  superior  importance  of  the  home  Britain   contains,   in   his   opinion,    a 

market  for  all  that  the    man uiactu ring  ranch  larger  propOTttOMl  area  of  int- 

iudustry  of  Great  Britain  produces,  com-  proveable  soil,  n  liieh  furms  a  reserve 


*  0!)nr 


i,  p.  154. 


t  Nottt,  p.  287. 
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or  provision  for  the  future  increase  of    theless  still  venture  to  claim  for  them- 


our  population.  A  succession  of  bad 
harvests  in  Germany  or  France,  or 
any  considerable  addition  to  their 
present  population,  would  necessarily 
reduce  these  countries,  he  believes, 
to  extreme  famine  and  misery ;  be- 
cause, the  land  beiug  already  fully  oc- 
cupied and  filled  up,  and  their  surplus 
numbers  having  no  considerable  out- 
let in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  they  have  no  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  in  seasons  of  calamity. 
But  in  England  there  still  remains  a 
large  extent  of  "  woods,  and  groves 
planted  and  preserved  for  ornament, 
parks,  pleasure-grounds,  lawns,  shrub- 
beries, old  grass- fields  producing  only 
crops  for  luxury,  such  as  pasture  and 
hay  for  the  finer  breeds  of  horses ;" 
while  a  still  larger  area  of  arable 
ground  is  left  uncultivated  iu  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Hence,  as  our  popula- 
tion increases,  we  possess  a  safety- 
valve  in  our  untitled  soil  which  does 
not  exist  on  the  Continent ;  we  have 
still  the  means  of  subsisting  our  daily  - 
increasing  numbers ;  and,  so  long  at 
least  as  these  means  last,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  owners  of  the  already 
cultivated  lands  will  be  left  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
But  that  possession  would  not  have 
been  secure  had  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  not  been  conceded  at  the 
time  it  was— the  people  might  have 
driven  the  landowners  from  their 
occupations,  as  they  did  in  the  first 
French  Revolution ;  "  the  free  im- 
portation of  food  has  averted  a  similar 
social  convulsion,  and  has  deprived 
the  agitator  and  hireling  speech -maker 
of  his  plea  of  oppression  from  class 
iuterests,  and  conventional  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  the  landowners/'*  These 
seem  to  be  the  grounds  on  which  Mr 
Laing  regards  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  as  a  Conservative  mea^ 
sure — u  which  will  preserve,  for  some 
generations  at  least,  to  our  nobility, 
gentry,  and  landed  interests,  their  do- 
mains, their  estates,  aud  their  proper 
social  interests/1 

As  this  line  of  defence  seems  to  be 
a  favourite  one  with  the  straggling 
reinnaut  of  that  party,  who,  having 
been  the  immediate  instruments  by 
which  the  change  was  effected,  never- 


selves  the  title  of  Conservatives,  we 
may  shortly  review  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  So  far  as  Mr  Lung's 
adoption  of  it  is  concerned,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  conclusion,  taken  by 
itself,  is  not  absolutely  incongruous 
with  that  disapproval  of  the  measure 
of  1846  which  the  author  has  else* 
where  expressed  so  strongly ;  because, 
in  fact,  he  regards  the  question  from 
two  very  different  points  of  view.  The 
political  philosopher  occupies  a  very 
dilferent  standing  ground  from  a  mi- 
nister or  senator.  From  his  specula- 
tive elevation,  his  eye  passes  oyer  the 
events  and  consequences  nearest  to 
him,  and  strives  to  penetrate  the  dim 
possibilities  of  the  future ;  and  If  we 
look  at  human  events  from  this 
ground,  there  are  perhaps  few  even  of 
the  severest  public  calamities  thai  are 
not  followed  by  some  compensatory, 
though  it  may  bo  distant,  benefit.  If 
we  can  shut  our  eyes  to  the  wretched- 
ness and  desolation  caused  by  a  great 
fire  in  a  crowded  town,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  narrow 
alleys  and  unwholesome  dwellings! 
now  in  ruins  before  us,  shall  be  re- 
placed by  roomy  and  well-bnflt  habi- 
tations, and  we  may  perhaps  consider 
the  prospective  health  and  comforts  of 
the  next  occupants  as  counterbalan- 
cing the  present  misery.  It  stay  or  it 
may  not  prove  true,  that  the  conces- 
sion of  1846  will  pnt  an  end  to  disaf- 
fection, and  be  remembered  for  gene- 
rations to  come  in  the  hearts  of  a  eon- 
tented  and  grateful  people;  it  stay 
or  it  may  not  secure  the  aristocracy 
iu  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
patrimonial  estates  and  privileges. 

These,  however,  are  results  that 
every  one  will  admit  to  be  at  least 
problematical,  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  most  obstinate  partisan  no 
longer  ventures  to  question  the  die* 
tress  and  rain  that  is  every  day 
spreading  among  the  larger  section  of 
the  British  people— the  labourers, 
tenant  farmers,  and  smaller  land- 
owners. And  now  the  sufferers  are 
told  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  left 
to  them,  and  be  thankful  that  they 
have  escaped  a  revolution.    It 


*  Obtcrmtwnt,  p.  153. 
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perchance,  occur  to  then  to  question  community.  We  have  often  had  occa- 
whether,  in  regard  to  their  property  sion  to  express  tun  opinion  a*  to  the 
at  least,  the  chances  of  a  revolution  alleged  crisis  of  1848,  which  issnid  to 
would  have  made  their  condition  have  bean  SO  opportuely  averted— ah 
much  worse  than  it  is  at  present,  well  as  to  tlio  principle  which  ought 
Looking  at  the  estimates  of  the  depre-  to  i*i^*l**fT  ■  GownueiM  in  meeting 
ciation  of  their  possessions,  which  such  difficulties.  We  are  not  of  those 
have  been  SO  triumphantly  paraded  by  who  think  the  main  business  of  a  ca- 
Ihcir  enemies,  they  may  lie  inclined  biiiet  is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
lo  doubt  whether  an  insurrection.  "  the  agitator  and  hireling  speeeh- 
or  even  a  foreign  invasion,  would  maker,"—  and  that  lie  is  the  wisest 
have  cost  them  greatly  more  than  minister  who  is  must  adroit  in  timing 
ninety-one  millions  a -year.  To  the  bis  concessions,  and  casting  off  his 
humbler  and  most  oppressed  seetiuii  principles  at  the  moment  thoy  become 
of  the  agricultural  body,  the  eongra-  inconvenient.  Any  seemiug'tranqiiil- 
luiation  on  their  escape  from  a  worse  lily,  any  truce  with  the  enemies  of 
fate  than  that  they  now  complain  of,  constitution;]!  Mdernarettteedbj  such 
may  sound  not  unlike  the  exhortation  a  policy,  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
of  a  highwayman  ivho,  Inning  strip-  temporary  nod  precarious,  because,  it 
ped  bis  victim  of  his  cash,  bids  him  is  insincere— insincere  on  both  sides 
bless  his  stare  that  he  is  allowed  to  — a  hollow  in  MUmMillW  1  WlWI  llll  priu- 
get  off  with  whole  bones,  and  a  coat  eiple  ;iud  tlie  H>  IIHlTFlWII  J  of  the  hour, 
to  cover  them.  It  is  true,  indeed.  When  we  look  to  the  reasons  Mr 
that  the  pressure  is  not  so  severely  Laing  gives  for  the.  opinion  we  have 
felt  by  the  lords  of  great  domains—  been  commenting  on,  tbey  will  bo 
cannot  indeed  be  so  ;  for  to  the  owner  found  to  hang  together  rather  loosely, 
of  £10,000  a-year  the  loss  of  one-  They  pre-anppose  that  agitation  <U 
fourth  of  his  income — though  it  may  rthm  frumenl'iriis^  and  specially  the 
oblige  him  to  curtail  his  expenses  in  agitation  of  the  League,  could  only 
matters  of  external  show,  still  Icavea  proceed  from  the  piiiwnn  of  want, 
ample  means  for  the  gratification  of  Now,  the  very  week  that  the  Bili 
his  accustomed  habit-  and  tastes.  But  passed,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
what  comfort  is  it  to  the  owner  of  a  52s.  2d.— which,  curiously  enough, 
small  estate,  who  is  reduced  to  the  is  the  exact  sum  fixed  on  by  Mr 
necessity  of  selling  it  for  what  it  will  Wilson  as  the  natural  price  of  wheat 
bring — perhaps  for  =oine  such  price  as  in  England.  At  that  time  beef  was 
we  see  recorded  in  ilic  tnnisiu'iiiuisof  selling  in  London  at  7*.  3d.  a  stone, 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  of  The  corn  averages  for  the  whole  pre- 
Dublin— or  to  the  former,  who  is  pre-  vious  year  were  a  fraction  over 
paringto  carry  his  family  and  tlierem-  4Us.  fid.  The  average  of  the  ten 
nant  of  his  capital  to  some  other  land  previous  yoars  was  5Gs.  (id.,  which, 
—or  to  the  labourer,  who  finds  his  by  another  imngg  coincidence,  cor- 
earnings  cut  down  to  lis.  6d.  a- week  responds  to  a  sixpence  with  the  price 
—what  consolation  is  it  to  men  so  cir-  admitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  With 
cumstanced,  that  the  policy  which  such  rales  of  the  chief  articles  of 
has  caused  their  ruin  may  possibly  subsistence,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
enable  the  great  territorial  lords  to  scarcity  was  the  ennse  of  the  Corn- 
retain  their  overgrown  estates,  and  Law  agitation  ?  The  idea  of  famish- 
the  privilegesof  their  order,  "for  some  ing  millions  imploring  bread  may 
generations  tocome?"  Mr  Lning,  ob-  have  been  an  appropriate  figure  of 
serve,  does  not  venture  to  anticipate  speech  in  the  rabid  captations  of  an 
more  than  a  respite  for  them ;  and  Ebenezcr  Elliot ;  but  who  seriously 
some  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  wbe-  believes  that  the  cry  of  "  abolition" 
titer  even  their  permanent  safety,  and  was  the  voice  of  a  starving  people, 
the  perpetuation  of  their  rights,  would  and  not  the  mere  watchword  of  a 
not  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  faction?  Scarcity  was  only  the  | re- 
price wc  are  now  paying  for  it  in  the  lest  for  the  clamour  before  which 
ruin  of  a  far  more  numerous.,  and  per-  the  ft  overrun  cot  yielded  ;  and  is  there 
haps  not  less  valuable,  class  of  the  any  one  weak  or  sanguine  enough  to 
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believe  that,  by  removing  that  pre- 
text, and  yielding  to  that  clamonr, 
we  have  silenced  the  voice  of  discon- 
tent, and  rained  the  trade  of  the  de- 
magogue? Is  agrarian  agitation  no 
longer  possible?  Can  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  what  is  even  now  passing  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ?  The  fire  which 
we  are  told  was  finally  extinguished 
in  184G,  has  reappeared  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  already  the  sparks  from  it 
are  kindling  np  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  demand  for  what  is 
called  u  fixity  of  tenure1'  is  but  the 
germ  of  a  new  agitation,  the  future 
phases  of  which,  unless  it  shall  be 
met  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  has  characterised  our  recent 
policy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
It  will  become  the  new  rallying  point 
of  disaffection — the  centre  "of  inflam- 
matory action.  The  old  machinery  of 
the  League  will  be  set  up  anew,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people  will  again  be 
excited  by  a  course  of  studious  and 
systematic  irritation.  Ministers  will 
hesitate,  deprecate,  and  dally  with  the 
difficulty ;  rival  statesmen  will  by 
turns  fan  the  flame,  or  feebly  resist  it, 
as  suits  the  party  tactics  of  the  day ; 
until,  at  length,  some  one  more  yield- 
ing or  less  scrupulous  than  his  compe- 
titors, will  discover  that  the  demand 
is  founded  on  justice  and  sound 
policy — will  concede  all  that  is  asked 
of  him,  and  tinallv  will  turn  round 
complacently  and  claim  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  having  saved  it  from 
a  revolution. 

Our  view,  then,  of  this  vindication 
of  abolition,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
averted  a  social  convulsion,  is  briefly 
this.  The  discontent  which  then  pre- 
vailed was  not,  as  it  pretended  to  be, 
the  consequence  of  scarcity  and  dcar- 
ness  of  provisions,  or  of  any  real 
grievance,  but  was  in  troth  produced 
and  fostered  by  artificial  influences, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  again  called 
into  action.  The  spirit  of  agitation 
which  then  found  a  convenient  pre- 
text in  the  corn  duties,  will  not  fail  to 
find  an  equally  fit  handle  to  lay  hold 
of  on  the  next  favourable  opportunity; 
and  it  is  vain,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
we  have  purchased  by  our  concessions 
a  lasting  immunity  from  disturbance, 
or  any  enduring  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  property  on  its  present  basis. 


It  is  on  grounds  of  justice,  and  not  of 
mere  statecraft,  that  so  great  a  ques- 
tion must  be  argued.  Had  the  corn- 
laws  been  founded  on  injustice  and 
partiality,  that  surely  was  in  itself  an 
ample  and  all-sufficient  reason  for 
sweeping  them  away.  Bnt  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  productive  of  no 
such  injustice  to  the  people  at  large — 
if  equity,  as  well  as  the  implied  gua- 
rantee of  a  long  succession  of  laws, 
demanded  an  adherence  to  their  prin- 
ciple as  a  partial  compensation  for  the 
disproportionate  burdens  we  have  Im- 
posed on  the  land — then  the  allega- 
tion that  their  maintenance  might 
have  produced  a  popular  outbreak,  is, 
after  all,  bnt  a  feeble  and  ambiguous 
defence  for  the  Ministry  who  so  readily 
surrendered  them.  The  coup  <T&at 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  applaud 
as  the  crowning  act  of  Conservative 
wisdom,  sinks  into  a  mere  wily  eva- 
sion of  a  difficulty  by  giving  over  the 
interests  of  the  weaker  party  as  a 
peace-  offering  to  the  more  clamorous— 
a  sacrifice  of  established  rights  to  the 
44  civium  ardor  prava  jubentinm.** 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr  Laing  tells  us, 
that  there  exists  a  very  large  reserve 
of  available  land  in  Great  Britain—a 
reserve  quite  sufficient,  under  proper 
management,  to  maintain  onr  popula- 
tion for  centuries  to  come,  even  at  Its 
present  large  ratio  of  increase.  But 
that  there  is  no  similar  reserve  oo 
the  Continent,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
The  statement  may  be  true  as  re- 
gards those  districts  to  whose  con- 
dition Mr  Laing  has  paid  most 
attention.  It  may  bo  true  of  France, 
and  the  peasant-cultivated  parts  of 
West  Prussia,  and  the  tforth  of 
Germany ;  but  can  we  say  that  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Vistula* 
the  Bug,  the  Dniester— can  we  say 
that  Livonia,Yolhynia,  Podolia — that 
those  vast  districts  whose  produce 
reaches  us  through  Odesss,  (whence 
it  wjw  shipped  to  England  last 
winter,  at  a  freight  of  6s.  a-quarter,} 
arc  already  cultivated  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  capabilities?  The 
following  comparative  statement  of 
the  proportion  which  the  cultivated 
land  bears  to  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  la 
taken  from  the  Annuaire 
for  1850:— 
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5J  hectares  in  loo*  placed   in   the  ground.     Taking   tho 

S4       ...  ...  farmer's  capful  iulo  account,  we  are 

*3      -■■           ■-■  probably  wit  bin  tie  murk  when  wo 

iu      assert  that  £36  an  acre,  on  the  aver- 

age, must  be  laid  out  on  new  land, 
30      ...  ...  before  a  single  bushel  can  be  reaped 

from  it ;  and,  even  when  ready  for  a 
23       ■■■       "    —  rotation,  an  additional  preparation  of 

two  or  three  years  U  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  a  state  for  bearing 
wheat.  Xow,  is  there  any  specu- 
lator so  insane  as  to  risk  such  an 
expenditure  on  the  possible  chance 
of  an  occasional  and  bimultnneona 
failure  of  the  crops  on  the  Conti- 
nave  no  tight  to  do,)  that  the  extent  uent  ?  Even  if  grain  were  at  a 
of  Lie  claim  able  moiiutain,  marsh,  famine  price,  will  any  one  be  fouud 
and  sand,  is  much  greater  in  proper-  to  throw  away  his  money  in  plough- 
tiun  to  the  area  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  ing  tip  "lawns,  woods,  shrubberies, 
and  Germany,  the  OOmtdH  diictly  village  greens,  and  waste  comers," 
referred  to  by  Mr  Laing,  titan  it  is  when  [he  very  nest  season  may  sec 
in  Britain,  wo  apprehend  that  their  our  ports  swarming  as  usual  with 
,    to    say   the   least,   con-     foreign    graiu    ships,    and    "  buyers 


England, 

Bel  gin  IB, 
Prussia  and 
Denmark, 
Jul j  aad 
Portugal, 
tier  many  and 

Holland  and 
Austria, 
Russia  aud 
Poland, 
Hire  den  and 
Norway, 
Unless    we    assume,    (which 


sidcrably    larger    than    onrs. 
must    notice   also,  that   our  author 
seems    to    regard     the    unreel  aimed 
land  of  Britain  as  if  it  were  a  fund 


iirni"  at  35s.  a  quarter? 

A   bad    harvest   is   not   an   event 
that  can  be  foreseen,  and  provided 
against,  in   the   snuio   way  that  the 
which  wo  can  fall  back  at  any     thrifty  housekeeper  lays  in   an  ad- 
when    unfavourable    harvests     ditional    stock  of  fuel,   when   there 


tibroad  shall  have  curtailed 
customed  supplies  from  the  countries 
of  the  Continent.  But  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  tlmt,  after  we 
liavc  once  learnt  to  trust  to  annual 
foreign  supplies,  it  is  utterly  vain  to 
expect  that  their  occasional  defi- 
ciency will  be  supplemented,  iu  case 
of  emergency,  from  our  own  spare 
resources.  Land  is  not  like  the  in- 
struments of  production  employed  by  ready  for 
the    manufacturer.    People    talk    of    have  taken 


having   recourse   to   < 


■    1MB 


is  talk  of  a  strike  among  the  col- 
liers. The  calamity  is  upon  us  long 
before  the  most  skilful  and  far- 
sighted  husbandman  can  arrange 
his  plans  aud  modify  liis  rotations  fur 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency. 
It  is  out  of  the  question,  then,  under 
the  present  system  at  least,  to  talk  of 
oar  spare  land  as  if  it  were  a  spare 
coach  horse,  or  a  spare  pair  of  breeches, 
at  any  moment.  IV  o 
ay  the  only  incitement 


fertile     to  improvement,  by  taking  care  that 
'  shall  never  be  profitable.    Wc  have 


a  matter 

and  speedily  accomplished  as   setting  dammed  back   from   our   own   fields 

n  mill  in  motion  by  raising  the  sluice,  that  fertilising  stream  which  is  now 

Hut  the  ponderous   machine  of  agri-  tpreudiug  over  and  enriching  (he  land 

culture  is   not  so  easily  set  a-goiug.  of  our  neighbours.     And  now  that  wo 

On   unreclaimed  soils,   nn  expend!-  have  chosen  to  throw  ourselves  on 

lore  of  from  £13  to  £i'j  an  acre  ia  the  resources  of  other  nations— now 

required  at  the  very  outset.    Fences  that  we  may  say.  as  the  Romans  did 

nutl  houses  have  to  be  erected,  roads  in  the  days  of  Claudian,  "  pnscirnur 

mid    drains     to     be    formed,    roots  arbitrio  Mauri"— we  must  not  wmi- 

to    bo    gntbhed   up,    stones   to    be  dcr  if  MCMbBlib  ttifl  supply  turns 

removed,  before  even  the  seed  can  be  out  to  be  insufficient.     We  do  not 

'  The  estimate  for  tliis  country  U  clearly  too  small.  Out  of  one  hundred  acres 
in  England,  tcveuty- eight  art  wider  cultiiatiun,  or  in  meadow.  For  tho  British 
Islands,  the  proportion  is  about  eixty-four  to  one  hundred.  As  to  the  extent  of 
uncultivated  but  available  land  in  Prussia.,  see  the  Evidence  of  Mr  Paufield 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  lords  on  Burdens  affecting  Land. 
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apprehend  that  a  general  scarcity  can  protection  is,  in  his  eyes,  opposed  to 
bo  of  very  freqnent  occurrence ;  bat  of  all  common  sense  and  true  cbrlliasw 
this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  when  tion.  We  cannot  ioin  him  in  regard- 
it  does  happen,  there  is  no  portion  of  ing  the  art  of   the    upholsterer 


Europe  in  which  the  scourge  of 
famine  wUl  be  so  severely  felt  as  in 
this  island,  and  it  will  theu  be  utterly 
vain  to  look  for  relief  from  an  expan- 
sion of  that  native  agriculture  which 
we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  cripple 
and  discourage. 

Wc  should  convey  to  our  readers  a 
very  incorrect  notion  of  Mr  Laing's 
work,  if  wc  led  them  to  believe  that 
it  is  wholly  occupied  with  such  sub- 
jects as  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  commercial,  military,  and  ad- 
ministrative systems  of  European 
governments,  certainly  form  his  most 
important  themes ;  but  his  remarks  on 


more  important  than  that  of  the 
sculptor,  or  in  thinking  the  possession 
of  hearth-rugs  and  window-curtains* 
and  plenty  of  earthenware  utensils, 
truer  tests  of  national  civilisation 
than  libraries  and  picture-galleries. 
But,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  share  in  his  distrust  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  progress  in  art 
which  depends  on  Government  en* 
couragement.  The  taste  which  is 
reared  and  stimulated  in  the  artificial 
air  of  palaces,  instead  of  attaining  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  development, 
often  yields  little  fruit  except  empty 
mannerisms.    And,  if  the  labours  of 


the  arts,  customs,  and  literature  of    the  painter  and  the  sculptor  be  apt  to 


those  countries  are  always  amusing, 
and  uttered  with  a  straightforward 
and  fearless  disregard  of  what  other 
people  have  said  upon  the  same  topic?. 
He  has  no  respect  for  conventional 
opinions  in  matters  of  taste ;  and  he 
avows  an  English  preference  for  the 
solid  utilities  and  material  comforts 
of  evervdav  life  over  mere  ornament. 
In  fact,  his  views  on  the  fine  arts 
generally,  are,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
peculiar.  The  art  of  fresco-painting 
^eems  somehow  to  excite  his  bile 
more  than  anything  else.  His 
aversion  to  it  is  as  intense  and 
contemptuous  as  that  with  which 
Cobbett  regarded  the  opera.  It  is 
clear  to  us  that  his  digestive  organs 
must  have  been  fearfully  disordered 
during  his  visit  to  Munich.  From 
the  l'inukothek  to  the  spittoons  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Graces,  nothing  seems 
to  have  pleased  him — all  is  tawdry, 
hollow,  and  out  of  place—  and  that 
srMhetic  refinement  which  the  ex-king 
of  Havana  took    under  his  especial 


take  a  questionable  direction  under 
courtly  tutelage,  there  is  still  mora 
room  to  doubt  whether  any  important 
progress  in  manufactures,  or  the  me- 
chanical arts,  can  be  prompted  by 
princely  patronage,  however  well 
designed.  We  have  already  had 
proof  in  England  of  what  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  can  accomplish  without 
such  aid— it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
advancement  they  are  to  make  in  the 
leading-  strings  of  court  favour,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  puffs  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  and  promises  of 
medals,  with  suitable  inscriptions, 
and  the  bustling  exertions  of  a  semi- 
official staff  of  attaches. 

Notwithstanding  his  heretical 
tions  about  the  value  of  the  fine 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  Mr  Laing's 
pictures  of  Continental  life  and 
scenery,  and  his  criticisms  on  foreign 
manners  and  customs,  will  be  found 
full  of  information  and  instruction, 
even  by  those  who  have  resided  for 
years  in  the  countries  he  describes. 
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THE      POWDBB      IK? 


dropped,  and  soon  afterwards  Treaham  departed- 
suffered  bis  rage  to  find  vent  in  words.  '  Perdition 
Bene  tliem:  -  ne  cneo  :  ■  i  snail  now  lose  two  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  what 
I  hive  already  advanced  ;  and,  as  M  oust  eagle  will  not  have  the  disclosure  made  till 
the  beginning  of  November,  there  is  no  way  of  afoiding  payment.  They  would  not 
fall  into  the  snare  1  laid  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  discovery,  when  it  tabes  place, 
upon  their  own  indiscretion.  But  I  innst  dflriae  "ome  other  plan.'"  -Ar^wnr.Tn'^ 
Life  and  Ti.ua  of  G«j  Faukel.] 

They've  done  their  task,  and  every  cask 

la  piled  within  the  cell: 
They've  heaped  the  wood  in  order  good, 

And  hid  the  powder  well. 
And  Guido  Fawkes,  who  seldom  talks, 

Remarked  wild  cheerful  glee— 
"  The  moon  is  bright— they'll  My  by  night  t 

Now,  sirs,  let's  turn  the  key." 

The  wind  without  blew  cold  and  stout, 

Aa  though  it  smelt  of  snow — 
But  was't  the  breeze  that  made  Ihe  knees 

Of  Treaham  tremble  so? 
With  ready  hnud,  at  Guy's  command. 

He  rolled  the  powder  in ; 
But  what'a  the  cause  that  Tresbam'a  jaws 

Are  chatter!  ng  to  the  chin  ? 

Nor  wine  nor  beer  his  heart  can  cheer, 

Aa  in  his  chamber  lone 
He  walks  the  plank  with  heavy  clank, 

And  vents  the  frequent  groan. 
" Alack  1"  qnoth  he,  "that  this  should  be — 

Alack,  and  well-a-day ! 
I  bad  the  hope  to  bring  the  Pope, 

Bnt  in  a  different  way. 

"  I'd  risk  a  rope  to  briug  the  Pope 

By  gradual  means  and  slow ; 
But  Guido  Fawkes,  who  seldom  talks. 

Won't  let  me  manage  so. 
That  furious  m.in  li:is  hatched  a  plan 

That  must  undo  ua  nil ; 
He'd  blow  the  Peers  unto  the  spheres. 

And  throne  the  Cardinal 

"  It's  time  I  took  from  other  book 

Than  his  a  saving  leaf; 
I'll  do  it — yes  !  1'tl  e'en  confess, 

Like  many  a  conscious  thief. 
And  on  the  whole,  upon  my  soul, 

As  Garnet  used  to  teach, 
When  hnman  schemes  are  vain  as  ilruMns, 

Tis  always  best  to  peach ! 
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"  My  mind's  made  up ! n    He  drained  the  cup, 

Then  straightway  sate  him  down, 
Divulged  the  whole,  whitewashed  his  soul, 

And  saved  the  British  crown  ; — 
Disclosed  the  walks  of  Guido  Fawkes, 

And  8 wore,  with  pious  aim, 
That  from  the  first  he  thought  him  cursed, 

And  still  opined  the  same. 

Poor  Guido  died,  and  Tresham  eyed 

His  dangling  corpse  on  high ; 
Yet  no  one  durst  reflect  at  first 

On  himjvho  played  the  spy. 
Did  any  want  a  Protestant, 

As  stiff  as  a  rattan, 
To  rail  at  home  'gainst  priests  at  Rome — 

Why,  Tresham  was  their  man ! 

Twas  nothiug  though  he'd  kissed  the  Toe 

Abroad  in  various  ways, 
Or  managed  rather  that  his  wife's  father 

Should  bear  the  blame  and  praise. 
Yet  somehow  men,  who  knew  him  when 

He  wooed  the  Man  of  Sin, 
Would  slightly  sneer,  and  whisper  near, 

Who  rolled  the  powder  in  ? 


MORAL. 

If  yon,  dear  youth,  are  bent  on  truth 

In  these  degenerate  days, 
And  if  you  dare  one  hour  to  spare 

For  aught  but  "  Roman  Lays ;" 
If,  shunning  rhymes,  you  read  the  Times, 

And  search  its  columns  through, 
You'll  find  perhaps  that  Tresham's  lapse 

Is  matched  by  something  new. 

Our  champion  John,  with  armour  on, 

Is  readv  now  to  stand 
(For  so  we  hope)  against  the  Pope, 

At  least  on  English  land. 
'Gainst  foreign  rule  and  Roman  bull 

He'll  fight,  ami  surely  win. 
But— tarry  yet — and  don't  forget 

Who  kolled  tiie  powder  in  ! 


1  Lecture  on  Jonmnlisiu. 


*  LECTCTtE  ON  JOURNALISM. 


Ann  so,  Dick  my  liny,  you  arc  now  suggest  the  first  plain  rules  fur  leading 

an  the  staff  of  "  onr  Special  Commis-  evidence.      Yonr  employers  want   to 

sioners;"  and  you  are  piing  to  favour  show  that  everybody  is  prospering 

the  pnblic  with  tho  results  of  your  wider  the  cheerful  influences  of  free 

investigations  on  the  subjects  of  native  trade.     They  don't,   of  course,    cure 

industry,  free  trade,  wat'CJ.  eompeti-  twopence    halfpenny    whether    their 

tion,  and  so  forth?     Well,  it  does  dogma  is  right  or  "wrong:  they  are 

£Ood  to  the  heart  of  an  aged  veteran  committed  to  it,  and  that  is  enough, 

of  the  press  like  myself,  to  see  the  Titty  give  yon  a  certain  allowance 

sphere  of  onr  labours,  as  we  used  to  per  week — I  hope,  by  the  way,  it  is  a 

call    it,  so    capitally    enlarged.      It  handsome    one— to    prosecute    your 

shows    me    that  people   are   rapidly  inquiries,   and  they   intend   that   (he 

getting  rid  of  a  good  many  idiot ical  results  shall  be  such  a?  to  justify  their 

prejudices  which  stood  in  the  way  of  general    assertion.      And    no    doubt 

social  progress  ;  and   that  they  don't  they  will  justify  it,  Dick  ;  for  I  say, 

rare  from  what  quarter  their  inform**  and  I  caru  not  who  knows  it,  that  a 

tion   comes,    so   that   it   is   properly  cleverer,    sharper,    more    acute    and 

spiced  and  made  palatable   to  their  knowing    dog    than    yourself   never 

taste.      Upon    my  sonl,   Dick,  and  dipped  goose-quill  into    a  Blandish, 

without  any  hnmbng.  1   almost  envy  Von  HH    0*1   Mesh  at  the   c.ompli- 

you    yonr    preaent     position.      Two  ment.      Was  it  not  you   who   wrote 

years  ago  when  you  came  up  to  Lon-  that  leader  last  week,  recommending 

don,  and  were  entered  in  the  jnnior  the    agriculturists    to  regulate  their 

reporting  department,  yon  knew  as  operations    on     the    same    principle 

much  about  political  economy  as  you  which  is  followed  in  the  factories,  and 

do  of  algebra,  and   would    as  soon  to  look  to  short  and  speedy  ret  urns 

have   handled  a  red-hot  poker  as  a  as  the  best  means  of  making  money  J 

volume  of  parliamentary  return*.  And  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Dick— lhat  certainly  was 

now  they  tell  me  that  you  are  the  a  masterpiece !    How  the  poor  devils 

smartest  hand  going  :tt  statistics,  and  of    obtV-buoH    must    have  stared 

think  no  moro  of  tossing  oil'  an  article  when  they  heard  you  gravely  recom- 

on  the  Currency  at  a  quarter  of  an  mending  them  to  raise  three  or  four 

hour's  notice,  than  my  cook  does  of  consccntivo  crops  in  the  year,  to  torn 

elaborating  a  pancake  1      Why,  sir,  the  seasons  topsy-turvy,  and  to  sow 

you  are  a  far  greater  man  than  a  peer  in   August   that   they  might   reap  in 

of  tho   realm,   or   a  member  of  the  January  1     No  wonder  that  they  are 

House  of  Commons.      You    are    a  angry,  lor  the  boat  rf  the  joke  is,  that 

whole  committee  in  yonr  own  person,  a  number  of  people    believed   yon. 

for  you   are  going  to  take  evidence,  The  Cockneys  have  got  it  into  their 

just  wherever  yoo  please,  and  to  re-  heads  that  wheat  can  bo  grown  by 

port  upon  it  too,  without  the  remotest  machinery,  and  I,   for  one,  shan't  he 

chance  of  contradiction.     Help  your-  in  any  hurry  (o  disabuse  thetu.    If  I 

self,  Dick,  and  pass   the    decanter,  were  yon,  I  would  give  them  another 

Here  is  yonr  very  good  health,  and  leader  or  two  in  the  same  strain,  in- 

prospcrity  to  the  Fourth  Estate !  sisting  of  course  that  the  a^-iculturists 

You  intend  to  do  yonr  duty  manfully  are  a  park  nit'  infernal  asses,  who  don't 

and  impartially?  Of  course,' Dick,  you  understand  the  tirst  principles  of  their 

do.     Nobody  who  bns  the  pleasure  of  own  trade,  and  that  Mechi,  thernzor- 

yonr  acquaintance  can  doubt  it.  Yonr  man,  is  their  only  creditable  apostle, 
virility  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  how         Never  mind  though  it  may  be  neces- 

can  you  be  otherwise  than  impartial  sary  for  yon  soon  to  cat  in  your  own 

when  yon  are-  writing  up  your  own  words.    Between  yon  and  me,  Dick 

side?    Yon  are  not  much  of  a  lawyer,  —but  don't  let  it  go  any  farther— I 

perhaps,    bnt    common    bcusc    will  have  been  of  opinion  for  some  time 
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back  that  Free- trade  is  a  total  delu- 
sion. It  may  be  bolstered  up  for  a  little 
longer,  but  it  can't  by  |>ossibility  last 
our  time.  There  was  too  much  lying 
and  putting  and  quackery  and  brag- 
gadocio at  the  outset.  I  told  Cob- 
den  so,  at  the  time  when  he  was  des- 
canting upon  the  blessings  of  the  cheap 
loaf,  but  he  would  have  his  own  way, 
and  in  his  very  next  speech  proposed 
to  lay  Manchester  alongside  of  the 
Mississippi !  I  said  the  same  thing  to 
M'Gregor,  but  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  promising  his  hearers  an 
additional  two  millions  per  week. 
And  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  he  has 
made  of  it !  I  am  told  that  he  dares 
not  venture  to  show  his  face  in  the 
(lorbals.  You  see,  Dick,  all  that  non- 
sense is  telling  confoundedly  against 
us  just  now.  Wheat  is  down  to  zero, 
iu  so  far  as  the  profits  of  cultivation 
are  concerned.  The  farmers  are  well- 
nigh  ruined — that  is  plain  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  year  they  will  be 
utterly  and  effectually  spouted.  The 
artisans  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
cheap  foreign  bread  means  less  labour 
and  lowen'd  wag***,  and  they  complain 
that  they  are  driven  to  the  wall  by 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
If  that  notion  once  seizes  hold  of  their 
minds— and  it  is  doing  so  rapidly — it 
won't  be  long  In'fore  they  begin  a  tre- 
mendous agitation  on  the  other  side. 
Yes,  Dick;  the  Protectionists  were 
right  after  all,  and  in  the  Innu  run 
they  will  carry  their  point  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  thanks  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  have  got  into  oftice, 
and  we  shall  be  consummate  idiots  if 
wedon'tmake  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
You  are  doing  capital  service,  Dick, 
by  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes. 
Keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  can.  Sneer 
at  facts  when  you  can't  answer  them  ; 
distort  evidence  boldly  :  laugh  down 
the  idea  of  retrogression  ;  assume  the 
oxUtcnre  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
in  *pite  «»f  even-  tP«timonv  to  the  con- 
trarv  :  a<-»ert  even  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tile  election.*  and  powerful  gatherings, 
that  the  cause  of  Protection  is  dead 
and  coffined— and  the  odds  are  that 
yon  may  Mill  induce  a  good  many 
people  to  believe  yon.  Stout  aver- 
ments Diek.  are  capital  things,  and 
the  broader  vou  can  make  them  the 
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better.  I  would  advise  yon,  though, 
to  be  chary  of  statistics.  They  are 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced,  and  yon  may 
chance  to  break  your  own  head,  whilst 
attempting  to  tomahawk  your  anta- 
gonist. But  if  yon  must  use  them, 
apply  to  me  or  Heavy  wet.  We  have 
a  prime  stock  on  hand,  carefully  pre* 
pared  for  service,  and  I  think  we 
could  still  put  yon  np  to  a  dodge  or 
two.  By  the  way,  who  wrote  that 
song  upon  Heavy  wet?  You  know 
the  one  I  mean,  beginning  with  some 
such  words  as — 

"All  in  my  tb-ii,  I  cooper  up  the  figure-list. 
Which  I've  been  working  at  a  twelvemonth 

and  a  day  ; 
Where  there  \v.*  a  lesier  one  I  rabatitnte  a 

hijfjjvr  li-t ! 
Saying  that  the  true  bill  U  far,  far  away.*' 

I  wish  you  had  seen  Heavywet'a 
face  when  young  Fitztape  of  the 
Treasury  sang  it  in  his  presence  on 
Tuesday  last !  The  old  fellow  looked 
as  though  the  waiter  had  handed  him 
verjuice  instead  of  curacoa. 

I  hope,  Dick,  you  are  not  above 
receiving  a  hint  frum  an  old  band,  who 
has  seen  some  service  in  his  day.  I 
am  sure  I  have  every  reason  to  ac- 
know  ledge  my  infinite'  obligations  to 
the  pen  which  I  have  wielded  with 
more  or  less  effect  for  wellnigh  forty 
years,  and  which  has  not  only  pro* 
vided  me  with  food  and  raiment,  bat 
with  a  snug  patent  Government  office, 
which  makes  me  entirely  independent 
of  any  change  of  Ministry.  These 
are  the  kind  <>f  prizes,  Dick,  which  are 
open  to  us  literary  men,  who  have  the 
sense  to  adopt  politics  as  a  trade,  and 
to  write  up  our  party,  without  tronb* 
ling  ourselves  about  that  fantastic 
commodity  which  the  parsons  term 
conscience.  I  never  could  see  why  a 
public  writer  should  have  a  conscience 
any  more  than  a  lawyer.  The  French 
fellows  are  better  np  to  this,  and  don't 
even  pretend  to  its  possession.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  awe 
allowed  occasionally  far  better  chances 
than  we  have.  Only  fancy,  Dick, 
you  and  I  members  of  a  Provisional 
Government !  Wouldn't  we  hare  a 
pluck  at  Rothschild  and  the  Bank? 
Don't  your  fingers  itch  at  the  ban 
idea  of  such  close  contact  with  the 
feathers  of  the  national  pigeon?  Bat 
it  Is  of  no  use  indulging  in  those  fishy 
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dreams.  And  after  all,  I  daresay  Ibat 
neither  Etienne  AragQi  nnr  Armand 
Marrast,  nor  Ferdinand  Floeon,  nor 
Louis  Blanc,  are  halt' so  well  oft'  at  the 
present  moment  as  I  am,  with  my 
snug  salary  payable  quarterly,  and  no 
arrears.  It  is  bet  not  to  be  too 
ambitions,  Dick,  nor  to  overshoot  the 
mark  ;  for  I  have  always  remarked 
that  your  most  prominent  men  are 
precisely  those  who  pocket  the  least 
in  the  long-ran.  I  am  for  your  golden 
mediocrity,  which  insures  an  easy 
berth,  and  the  power  (■(  offering  to  a 
friend  a  cool  bottle  of  claret.  You 
like  the  wine,  Dick  !  Help  yourself 
again  ;  there's  more  where  that  came 

As  I  was  saying,  yon  should  not 
despise  a  hint  from  an  old  hand.  We 
ancients  may  not  be  unite  so  smart  as 
yoo  moderns,  but  we  are  tolerably 
good  judges  of  the  taking  qualities  of 
an  article — we  know,  by  experience, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  is  likely  to 
tickle  the  public  ear.  Now,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying,  that  in  your 
late  writings  you  oxiiihit,  now  and 
then,  certain  marks  of  precipitancy, 
which  it  might  be  as  safe  to  avoid. 
What  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  yon 
arc  too  dashing  —  too  daring — too 
ready  to  encounter  your  antagonist 
with  bis  own  weapons.  Yon  assume 
the  part  of  Achilles,  instead  of  imitat- 
ing the  example  of  Ulysses;  you  don't 
tooch  the  Hospitaller's  shield,  though 
he  has  the  worst  neat  of  the  party, 
but  you  make  yonr  lame  ring  against 
the  buckler  of  Brian  dc  Bois-Gullbort. 
This  may  be  plncky ,  bat  it  is  not  wiae. 
People  may  applaud  you  for  yonr 
hardihood,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  chucked  oyw  your  horse's 
croup,  among  shard,  and  mire,  and 
the  general  laughter  of  mankind. 
You  made  a  great  mistake  the  other 
day  in  pitting  yourself  against  Lord 
Stanley.  Yon  might  have  known 
better.  You  were  no  more  than  a 
baby  in  the  hands  of  the  best  lance  of 
the  Temple  ;  and  tho  attempt  only 
ended,  as  all  most  have  foreseen,  in 
your  own  confusion.  Don't  be  angry, 
Dick.  I  know  yon  only  obeyed  or- 
ders, but  the  result  demonstrates,  very 
clearly,  the  Otter  imbecility  of  the 
clique  under  which  you  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  aerve. 
You  say  you  did    not   write  the 
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article  about  gestures  and  looks  boinjr 
more  expressive  than  words  ?  I  am 
aware  you  did  not.  I  am  talking  to 
a  sensible  man,  and  not  to  an  irre- 
claimable idiot.  It  is  no  fault  of  yours 
if  the  dnndcrheads,  who  find  the 
money,  will  occasionally  mistake  their 
vocation,  and  commit  themselves  by 
using  the  pen.  Such  things  are  in- 
evitable in  journalism ;  and  they  are 
enough,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  decline  in 
tho  bosom  of  a  printer's  devil.  But 
you  know  very  well,  notwithstanding, 
that  you  committed  yourself  most 
egregiously.  You  were  laughed  at, 
Dick,  and  held  up  to  scorn  in  evory 
paper  from  Truro  to  Caithness.  And 
fbr  what?  Why,  for  attempting  per- 
tiuaciously  to  maintain  that  a  states- 
man meant  and  said  one  thing, 
whereas  he  distinctly  meant  and  said 
another.  Did  you  seriously  expert 
to  impose  upon  any  one  by  such  a 
stale  device  as  t ha t— so  palpable,  and, 
moreover,  so  exceedingly  opeu  to 
contradiction  1  You  might  as  well 
expect  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  broken  his 
neck  on  the  hunting-field,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  letter  from  tho  Field-marshal  an- 
nouncing that  he  is  well  and  hearty. 
Yea ;  1  know  very  well  that  John 
Bnll  is  a  gullible  animal,  but  not 
to  tho  degree  which  you  assume. 
You  may  state,  if  you  like,  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese ;  or,  as 
some  wiseacre  did  the  other  day, 
that  the  electric  telegraph  is  to 
be  superseded  by  the  employment 
of  magnetic  snails;  but  you  won't 
persuade  any  one  that  Ferrand  is  a 
friend  of  Cobden,  or  that  Sir  Robert 
Inglia  is  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  who  is 
working  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  By  the  way,  I  was  wrong  In 
recommending  you  to  persist  in  yonr 
averment  that  Protection  is  dead  and 
coffined.  You  have,  I  observe,  of 
late  dedicated  at  least  a  couple  of 
Jeremiads  each  week  to  that  topic, 
and  there  is  a  degree  of  ferocity 
coupled  with  the  announcement  re- 
volting to  the  feelings  of  a  Christian. 
Yon  should  assume  the  fact,  Dick; 
not  insist  upon  it  in  this  absurd  man- 
ner. If  tho  old  lady  really  is  under 
the  sod,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
resuscitation  aud  the  reach  of  the 
resurrect! on- men,  e'en  let  her  repose 
in  quiet.     In  that  case  she  can  do  yon 
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no  farther  harm,  and  it  would  bo  bat 
decent  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  a 
final  forgiveness,  or  at  all  events  to 
leave  her  to  oblivion.  Queen  Anne 
has  been  defunct  for  a  good  many 
years,  bnt  nobody  thinks  it  necessary 
to  proclaim  the  fact  weekly  in  a  conple 
of  leaders.  You  differ  from  me,  do 
you  ?  Very  well,  then  ;  carry  on  in 
yoar  own  way ;  all  I  shall  say  is,  that 
if  your  muttered  conjurations  don't 
evoke  the  shade  of  the  departed  saint, 
iu  a  shape  that  may  appal  you  con- 
sumedly,  you  run  a  mighty  risk  of 
calling  a  counterfeit  into  being.  It  is 
a  good  maxim  never  to  put  forward 
anything  which  the  public  cannot 
readily  swallow. 

I  think  that,  in  one  respect,  the 
modern  system  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  older.  Formerly,  we  used  to 
combat  arguments ;  now,  I  observe, 
von  evade  them.  This  I  hold  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  In  the  first  place, 
it  saves  trouble  both  to  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
reply  to  a  fellow  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
rou  have  to  follow  him  from  point  to 
point,  investigate  his  facts,  controvert 
his  reasoning,  and  take,  in  short,  such 
a  world  of  trouble,  as  would  render 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  journalist 
absolutely  insupportable.  Milton  was 
occupied  nearly  a  year  with  one  of  his 
replies  toSalmasins, — Selden,!  believe, 
took  a  longer  time  to  double  up  his 
opponent  (irotiu*.  This  is  slow  work, 
and  you  canuot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  it.  If  anything 
like  argument  is  to  be  brought  forward, 
you  are  entitled  to  look  for  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  though  I  do  not  in- 
tend by  any  means  to  assume  that  your 
expectations  will  be  realised  in  that 
quarter.  Costive,  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine,  must  be  the  mau  who 
battens  on  the  hard  dough  dumplings, 
dished  up  quarterly  under  cover  of  the 
Blue  and  Yellow ! "  But  I  forgot— yon 
are  not  entirely  with  the  Whigs, 
though  you  agree  with  them  as  to 
commercial  policy. 

Yon  do  well,  therefore,  to  avoid 
argument  in  all  points  that  require 
previous  preparation  and  study.  A 
general  slashiug  style,  without  con- 
descending to  particulars,  is  undoubt- 
edly your  forte,  and  I  cannot  sufliri- 
cntly  admire  yoar  dexterity  in  avoid- 


ing a  direct  reply.    You  have  got 
hold  of  a  capital  phrase  in  answer  to 
everything   that   can   be    advanced 
against  yon.    No  matter  how  clearly 
yoar  opponent  may  have  stated  fan) 
case,  no  matter  how  distinct  his  logic, 
or  how  incontrovertible  his  facts,  you, 
come  down  upon  him  with  your  pet 
cry  of  "  exploded  fallacies,"  and  extin- 
guish him  at  once  and  for  ever/    Very 
righteously  you  eschew  the  trouble  of 
pointing  ont  where,  when,  and   by 
whom  the  said  obuoxions  fallacy  was 
exploded.    It  is  perfectly  possible — 
nay,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  absolutely 
certain,  that  yon  never  in  your  lira 
heard    that   particular  view    stated 
before,  and  that  you  do  not  compre- 
hend it  when  stated  ;  still,  yoa  con* 
tin  no  to  occupy  the  vantage  ground, 
and  pooh-pooh  it   down  as   calmly 
as  though  it  were  one  of  the  Man- 
chester unfulfilled  prophecies.     This 
is  a  pleasant  way  of  getting  oat  of 
a  dilemma ;  and  the  best  of  it  is*  that 
by  generalisation  yon  may  contrive 
to  apply  your  epithet  to  every  fact, 
however  notorious,  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  your  antagonist. 
For  instance,  an    indignant   fanner 
writes  you  a  letter  enclosing  a  bal- 
ance-sheet of  his  operations  for  tbe 
last  year,  which  shows  that,  instead 
of  making  any  profit,  he  is  out  of 
pocket  some  ninety  or   a   hundred 
pounds  ;  and  he  argues,  quite  fairly, 
that  if  grain  is  to  continue   at   its 
present  rate,  in  consequence  of  Im- 
portations from  abroad,  ho  will  be  a 
ruined  man  before  the  expiry  of  his 
lease,  and  his  labourers  thrown  ont  of 
employment.    Six  months  ago,  your 
answer   would    have   been  hopeful, 
courteous,    and   encouraging.      Yoa 
would  have  assured  him  that  tbe  pre- 
sent depression  was  merely  temporary, 
and  that  iu  the  coarse  of  a  short  time 
wheat    must  be  at  sixty   shillings. 
You  are  wiser  now.    Yon  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  any  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, under  the  operation  of  the  pre* 
sent  law,  is  a  pure  impossibility ;  and 
you   resort   to   no  such   assurance. 
Three  months  later  yoa  woald  hare 
told  him  to  go  to  the  devil  or  the  anti- 
podes, whichever  he  pleased,  and  not 
bother  the  pnblic  with  his  wicked  and 
insensate  clamour.    Bnt  yon  are 
tolerably  aware,  by  this  time, 


the  public  does  not  exactly  approve  of  wards— a  man  who,  we  doubt  not,  id 
a  wholesale  system  of  expatriation,  most  e=t tniatb]^  in  his  private  relation", 
however  admirable  it  may  appear  in  a  kind  tin>baijil,  an  indulgent  father, 
yonreyes;  and  that  yon  have  exposed  and  possibly  a  considerate  master — a 
yourself,  by  recommending  it,  to  cer-  niati  who,  uot  improbably,  is  on  good 
tain  reflections,  which  are  not  very  terms  Willi  the  pnjnire,  and,  it  may  be, 
creditable  to  your  character  either  as  visits  at  the  parsonage — and  yet  Ibis 
a  philanthropist  or  a  Christian.  Nor  very  individual,  Mr  Uawbuck,  is  coin- 
can  you  much  mend  the  matter  by  plaining  that  he  cannot  make  ends 
insisting  upon  another  pet  phrase  of  meet!  We  shall  not,  at  the  present 
yours,  which  did  (.-mid  service  so  long  time,  minutely  question  the  accuracy 
as  it  was  new.  Yon  cannot  always  of  his  statements.  These  may  bo 
aver  that  we  are  in  "a  transition  grossly  exaggerated,  or  they  may 
state  "  of  society.  In  the  first  place,  contain  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
the  expression,  when  you  analyse  it,  narrative  of  the  truth.  Assuming  the 
has  no  meaning.  In  the  second  place,  latter  to  bo  the  case,  we  ask  our 
granting  that  it  had  a  meaning,  people  readers,  with  the  most  perfect  coiiti- 
:ire  naturally  anxious  to  know,  what  denes,  whether  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
sort  of  state  of  society  is  to  he  come  incut  which  he  has  attempted  to  rear 
qtient  on  the  "transition  state"— a  upon  Elicit  exceedingly  slender  foun- 
pieco  of  information  which  neither  dations,  is  not.  from  beginning  to 
yon  nor  any  one  else  have  it  in  your  end,  fl  lissne  of  exploded  fallacies  ? 
power  to  supply.  So  that  an  ignorant  Here  we  have  the  whole  question  of 
or  commonplace  person,  who  is  not  llritish  taxation  brought  forward,  as 
versed  in  tho  mysteries  or  resorts  of  if  it  was  something  new.  Hawbuck 
journalism,  may  lie  well  excused  for  ought  lo  know  better.  His  father 
wondering  inn  but  possible  w  ay  you  was  taxed  before  him,  and  so,  wo 
can  meet  the  allegations  of  Mr  Haw-  doubt  not,  were  several  antecedent 
buck.  Yon  cannot  refuse  to  print  his  generations  of  Hawbucks,  suppos- 
letter  and  his  statement,  for,  if  you  fog  that  the  family  lays  claim  to 
dou't,  somebody  else  will ;  and  cither  n  respectable  agricultural  antiquity, 
yon  lay  yourself  open  to  the  charge  Hawbuck  junior — who,  we  hope,  will 
or  suppression,  or  it  may  be  held  that  have  more  sense  than  liis  fa  titer— must 
you  cannot  frame  an  answer.  How  make  np  Ha  mind,  in  future  years,  to 
valuable,  in  such  a' position,  is  the  contribute  his  quota  to  the  national 
shield  of  "  exploded  fallacies ! "  You  burdens,  in  return  for  which  we  receive 
assume,  in  your  commentary  on  tho  the  ine.-tiiioible  blessings  of  good 
letter,  a  tone  of  heartfelt  commisern-  government,  [  O  Dirk  !J  sound  legis- 
t i 011,  not  for  the  circumstances,  but  for  lalion,  and  impartial  administration 
the  prejudices  and  benighted  nicnuit  of  the  laws.  Then  Mr  Hawbuck,  as 
condition  of  the  writer.  "  We  will-  a  matter  of  course,  acting  upon  the 
ingly  give  a  place  in  our  columns  to  invariable  example  of  the  writers  and 
the  communication  of  Mr  Hawbuck,  orators  of  that  unhappy  faction  to 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth  which  be  has  the  misfortune  to  belong, 
— not  because  it  contains  any  novel  drags  in  tho  'foreigner,' just  as  the 
information— but  because  it  is  a  fair  Dugald  creature  is  dragged  into  the 
specimen  of  that  state  of  intellectual  hut  at  Abcrfoil  by  the  soldiers  of 
depression  and  economical  ignorance,  Captain  Thornton.  This  is  another 
which  the  existence  for  so  many  years  exploded  fallacy,  which  we  had  fondly 
of  a  false  protective  system  has  un-  hoped  was  set  to  rest  for  ever. 
happily  fostered,  even"  among  that  It  seems  we  were  mistaken.  Mr 
class  of  agriculturist.*  who  arc  entitled  Hawbuck  cannot  I'ispeusc  with  tho 
to  the  epithet  of  respectable.  Here  is  'foreigner.'  He  haunts  him  ever 
a  man  who,  from  the  general  wording  mid  nnon  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  antigraphy  of  his  letter,  appears  like  the  Raw-head-nnd-bloody-bouea 
to  have  received  the  advantages  of  an  of  the  nursery,  or  like  tho  turnip 
ordinary  good  education— nman  who,  lantern  placed  ou  the  churchyard 
by  his  own  confession,  is  the  tenant  wall  by  some  juvenile  agricultural 
of  a  farm  for  which  he  pays  five  linn-  humourist,  ltcally  it  is  very  distrcsn- 
drcd  pouuds  a-joar  of  reut,  and  up-  ing  that  any  one  should  be  so  pflM" 
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cutcd  by  a  phantom  which  id  the  pnre 
growth  of  mental  apprehension  and 
disease.  Mr  Hawbuck  certainly 
ought  to  consult  his  medical  adviser ; 
or,  if  distance  and  the  embarrassed 
state  of  his  affairs  preclude  him  from 
applying  to  the  village  Galen,  per- 
haps he  will  allow  us  to  prescribe  for 
him.  A  good  dose  of  purgative  me- 
dicine twice  a-wcek,  moderate  diet, 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  change  of  scene — we  would  sug- 
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or  the  cause  of  his  distress  investi- 
gated— but  how  can  you  possibly  be 
expected  to  occupy  your  time  with 
his  affairs  ?  As  a  u  special  commie* 
sioner,"  indeed,  you  may  treat  him 
more  minutely.  You  may  pry  into  his 
pigstye,  investigate  his  stable,  criti- 
cise his  mode  of  drainage,  disapprove 
of  his  rotation  of  crops,  inquire  into 
the  wages  which  he  pays,  and  decidedly 
object  to  his  turnips.  Yon  may  hold 
him  up  as  a  lamentable  victim  of  thai 


gest  a  visit  to  Mr  Mechi's  farm  of    species  of  wretched  farming  which, 


Tiptrec — will  work  wonders  with  our 
patient.  But  he  must  beware  of  all 
excitement,  lie  must  on  no  account 
attend  any  gatherings  where  Mr  Fer- 
rand  is  a  speaker,  and  he  had  better 
refrain  from  passing  his  evenings  at 
the  Agricultural  Club.  He  will  thus 
be  able  to  effect  considerable  retrench- 
ment in  his  expenditure  by  avoiding 
beer,  and  Mrs  Hawbuck  will  love 
him  none  the  less.  By  attending  to 
these  few  simple  rules,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  radical  cure  may  be 
effected.  We  shall  then  hear  no 
more  of  Mr  Hawbuck's  complaints, 
nor  will   it    be  necessary  again    to 


under  the  baneful  shadow  of  protection, 
could  do  no  more  than  render  British 
agriculture  by  far  the  finest  and  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  Ton 
may  exhort  him  to  lay  ont  more 
capital — you  need  not  care  about  the 
amount,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  ask  yon 
for  a  loan,  nor  would  you  be  willing; 
to  advance  it,  if  be  did,  on  such 
dubious  security ;  and  yon  may  abnse 
him  as  an  obstinate  ass,  because  be 
does  not  plough  with  a  steam-engine. 
All  this  you  may  do  with  impunity, 
(provided  you  never  visit  the  district 
again ;)  and  you  will  be  hailed  by  your 
own  party  as  a  genuine  national  bene* 


reprehend  him    for  the  adoption   of    factor,  and  as  an  oracle  of  agricultural 


exploded  fallacies.  We  shall  not  do 
the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  this  gentle- 
man is  a  type  of  their  class.  We 
regard  him  simply  as  an  honest,  casy- 
naturcd,  but  very  credulous  person, 
who  has  been  unfortunately  imbued 
with  false  not  ions  of  politieal  economy, 
and  used  as  a  tool  in  the handsof  others 
to  promote  their  interested  designs." 
There,  Dick,  is  a  leader  for  you 
cut  and  drv  ;  and  I  think  von  must 
admit  that  it  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose.    In  the  first  place,  you  won't 


progress.  But  don't  mix  up  the  two 
characters— that  is,  keep  statistics  for 
your  report,  and  general  assertions 
fur  your  leading  article.  Hold  hard 
by  the  doctrine  of  u  exploded  falls-* 
cics."  It  will  apply  to  everything, 
and  every  system,  which  was  ever 
hatched  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  You  may  adapt  the  term  to 
physics  quite  as  appropriately  as  to 
opinions.  If  you  arc  inclined  to  set 
forward  as  an  exploded  fallacy  the 
dogma  that  climate  has  any  influence 
npon  crops,  you  are  perfectly  entitled 


hear  any  more  of  Hawbuck.     Men  of  to  do  so.  on  the  authority  of  the  Hux- 

his  class  cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at,  tables  of  the  present  generation, 
so  that  his  only  revenge  will  be  a        But  I  fear  that  1  am  exhausting 

muttered  vow  to  break  your  head,  if  your  patience,  and,  as  it  is  now  rather 

it  should  ever  come  knowingly  within  late,  I  shall  merely  add  a  word  of 


the  sweep  of  his  cudgel.  In  the 
second  place,  yfm  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  yon  have 
raised  a  laugh,  which  is  at  all  times 
equivalent  to  a  triumph  in  argument. 
The  majority  of  vour  readers  will 
esteem  von  a  verv  clever  fellow,  nnd 
lien'vfin-w.ird  the  name  of  II aw  buck 
will  Ik*  the  -itjiial  for  general  caechi- 
nation.  It  is  quite  true  that  Haw- 
buck's statement  is  in  no  way  refuted, 


personal  advice.  Never  attempt  to 
rear  up  your  independent  judgment 
against  the  wishes  of  your  proprietors. 
In  ordinary  times  this  caution  might 
be  unnecessary,  since  few  men  are 
sincerely  desirous  to  quarrel  with 
their  bread  and  butter.  But  there  is 
a  foolish  spirit  of  insubordination 
visible  just  now  on  the  surface  of 
society,  s gainst  which  you  ought  to 
guard.    Young  men  are  beginning  to 
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fashion  out  opinions  for  themselves. 
The  old  traditional  hiudr 
sufficient  for  their  guidance ;  and  I, 
who  am  a  veteran  in  politics,  find  ray- 
self  not  uu frequently  bearded  by  some 
pert  whippcrsn;ip|>oi,  just 
school,  who  is  now  setting  up,  as  the 
phrase  is,  on  his  own  hook,  as  an 
earnest  man  and  a  patriot,  and  who 
probably  expects  before  l&ag  to  hold 
office   in   that   new   Do  Street 

which  has  been  so  seductively  pro- 
phesied by  the  blatant  seer  of  Eccle- 
fechan.  I  need  hardly  It'll  yon,  Dick, 
that  this  is  all  mere  moonshine— pure 
flatulency, superinduced  by  a  vegetable 
diet  upon  a  stomach  naturally,  feeble. 
If  you  wiah  to  see  the  results  of  young 
independent  journalism,  you  have  only 
to  step  over  to  tbe  Continent.  I  have 
been  watching  the  progi-ess  of  events 
there  with  considerable  interest  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  my  only  wonder 
is.  how  several  scores  of  able  German 
editors  have  managed  to  escape  the 
gallows.  You  see  what  a  pass  they 
have  arrived  at  in  France.  Nobody 
is  allowed  to  write  an  article  in  the 
most  paltry  paper  without  affixing 
his  name  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  journalism,  as  a  profession,  is 
terribly  on  the  decline.  I  don't  like 
this,  I  own.  I  wish  to  see  its  respec- 
tability kept  up,  and  its  decencies 
preserved  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  can 
tn'  accomplished  by  the  "impression  of 
the  editorial  We.  People  are  very 
anxious  to  know  what  are  the  opinions 
of  a  leading  London  journal  upon  any 
given  point,  but  I  question  if  they 
would  pay  twopence  to  ueertafa  what 
Jenkins,  or  Larking,  or  1'crkins  may 
please  to  think,  should  the  names  of 
these  gentlemen  appear  at  the  end  of 
their  respective  lucubrations.  There- 
fore, Dick,  stand  up  for  your  order, 
and  do  not  be  led  astray  'by  the  im- 
pulses of  individual  vanity.  Dismiss 
all  egotism  from  your  mind,  and  keep 
in  your  proper  place.  Supposing  tbut 
you  have  achieved  any  notable  feat 
of  arms,  rest  contented  with  the  con- 
sciousness thereof,  and  don't  run  about 
telling  the  whole  world  that  it  was 
you  who  did  it.  Benvennto  Cellini 
would  have  been  a  precious  as*  had  ho 
stated  during  his  lifetime  that  it  whs 
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he  who  shot  the  Constable  Bourbon. 
He  was  wiser,  and  kept  the  state- 
ment for  his  memoirs.  This  would  bu 
no  world  to  live  in  if  reviewers  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  names.  Fancy 
Hawbuck  at  your  door,  or  lurking 
round  the  corner,  armed  with  a  pitch- 
fort:  or  a  flail!  Tim  bare  idea  is 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  onrdla  in 
the  veins.  Far  rather  would  I  eva- 
cuate my  premises  in  the  full  know- 
ledge  that  two  suspicions  gentlemen 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  waiting  to 
enpture  me  on  a  writ. 

And  now,  Dick,  go.nl  night.  Tou 
see  I  have  used  my  privilege  of  senio- 
rity pretty  freely ;  but  you  are  not  the 
lad  I  take  you  for,  if  you  are  offended 
at  a  friendly  hint.  By  the  way,  how 
do  you  intend  to  come  out  on  the 
Catholic  question— strong  or  mild? 
Are  you  going  to  back  up  Lord  John 
Russell's  "noble  letter"  to  the  liUhop 
of  Durham?— or  doyouiutend  to  twit 
him  with  his  support  of  Maynoolh, 
bis  acknowledgment  In  Trelan<l  of  0M 
territorial  titles  of  the  Pipbt  bishops, 
and  the  rank  which  be  has  given  them 
in  the  Colonies?     You  don't  like  to 

i-.miniir  v -i.'lt',  I  -i  1 1 .  [  n  ■  -.  ■ ','    All,  »>ll : 

|.eitij(H  Mm  me  light.  Hut  thia  I 
ho  -n  '  l...id  John,  that  whatever 
may  b*  his  capabilities  MS  n  state*- 
iii a,  .  be  world  have  muile  a  first-rate 
editor.  Upou  my  conscience,  sir,  1 
believe  that  there  never  lived  the  man 
who  had  a  finer  finger  for  the  public 
pulse.  He  kuowa  to  a  scruple  the 
amount  of  sliuiulntifs  or  porgUlra 
Which  the  British  constitution  will 
bear;  and  the  moment  that  the  pa- 
tient becomes  uneasy,  he  changes  his 
mode  of  treatment.  I  should  like 
to  ecu  Slucl's  countenance  when  he 
reads  llie    letter.       I    have  no    doubt 

that  by  this  time  lie  is  convinced  that 
ho  might  have  saved  him«clf  tbo 
troable  of  excising  Dei  Gratia  from 
the  coinage,  and  that  his  tarry  in 
Tuscany  will  hardly  give  him  a  com- 
plete opportunity  of  stndyini;  the  re- 
iki of  ancient  art.  Seriously,  Dick.  I 
lnoL  ii| the  almost  unanimous  opi- 
nion cNpresircd  by  the  British  press, 
with  legnifl  to  this  insolent  Roman 
aggression,  as  by  far  the  best  and 
surest  symptom  of  its  vitality. 
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A  JESr  FROM  TOE  GERHAK. 


It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  little 
town  of  Miffelstein  lay  basking  in  the 
genial  sunbeams.  But  its  streets, 
generally  so  cheerful,  were  upon 
that  day  solitary.  The  town  seemed 
deserted,  and  its  uu usual  aspect  evi- 
dently surprised  a  pedestrian,  who 
ascended  the  6teep  slope  of  the  main 
street,  and  gazed  curiously  about  him, 
without  perceiving  a  single  face  at  the 
windows.  Everything  was  shut  up. 
No  children  played  on  the  thresholds  ; 
no  inquisitive  serving  weuch  peeped 
from  door  or  garret :  some  fowls  were 
pickiug  up  provender  in  the  road,  and 
a  superannuated  dog  blinked  and  slum- 
bered in  the  sun;  but  of  human  beings 
none  were  to  be  seen.  In  scemiug 
perplexity  the  traveller  shook  his  head. 
Then — not  with  the  hesitating  step  of 
a  stranger  in  the  land,  but  with  firm 
and  confident  strides — he  walked 
straight  to  the  principal  inn,  whose 
doors  stood  invitingly  open  upon  the 
market-place.  Like  one  familiar  with 
the  locality,  he  turned  to  his  left 
beneath  the  entrance  archway,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  leading  directly  to 
the  coffee-room.  The  coffee-room 
was  empty.  A  waiter,  who  sat  read- 
ing in  the  bar,  welcomed  the  new 
coiner  with  a  slight  nod,  but  did  not 
otherwise  disturb  his  studies. 

"  God  bless  you,  old  boy!"  cheer- 
fully exclaimed  the  traveller,  casting 
from  his  shoulders  a  handsome  knap- 
>m:k ;  "just  see  if  you  can  manage  to 
leave  your  chair.  I  am  no  travelling 
tailor  or  t  inker,  but  the  long- lost  Alexis, 
returned  from  his  wanderings,  and  well 
disposed  to  make  himself  comfortable 
in  his  uncle's  house.*1 

With  an  exclamation  of  joyful  sur- 
prise, the  old  servaut  spraugfrom  his 
seat,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
unexpected  guest. 

"Thanks,  my  honest  old  friend/* 
replied  the  young  man  to  his  affec- 
tionate greeting,  "and  now  tell  tne 
at  once  what  the  deuce  has  come  over 
MitlVlsteiu?  Has  the  plague  been 
here,  or  the  Turks?  Are  the  worthy 
Miffelsteiners   all  gathered  to  their 


fathers,  or  are    they  imitating    the 
southerns,  and  snoring  the  alette?" 

The  waiter  hastened  to  explain  that 
the  great  harvest  feast  was  being  cele- 
brated at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and  that  the  entire  population 
of  Miffelsteiu  had  flocked  thither,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bedridden  and  the 
street  keepers ;  aud  of  his  master,  and 
the  young  mistress,  he  added,  the 
former  of  whom  was  detained  bjr 
business,  and  the  latter  was  dressing 
herself,  but  who  both  would  follow 
the  stream  before  half-an-hour  was 
over. 

"True!  "cried  Alexis,  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  finger:  UI  have 
almost  forgotten  my  native  village, 
with  its  vintage  and  harvest  joys; 
aud  1  much  fear  it  returns  the  ill 
compliment  in  kind.  I  can  pass  my 
time,  however,  till  my  worthy  undo 
and  fair  cousin  arc  visible.  Bring  me 
something  to  cat :  I  ain  both  hungry 
and  thirsty/' 

"  What'  cellar  and  kitchen  contain 
is  at  your  honour's  service/'  replied 
the  waiter.  "  We  had  no  strangers  at 
table  to-day,  but  cold  meat  is  there ; 
and,  if  it  so  please  you,  some  kail -soup 
shall  be  instantly  warmed/' 

"Kail-soup,"  said  Alexis  with  a 
smile  ;  "  none  of  that,  thank  yon. 
Cold  meat— bene.  But  dou't  forget 
the  cellar." 

"Assuredly  not.  Whatever  yotnr 
honour  pleases.  A  flask  of  sack,  or  a 
jug  of  ale  V" 

"Sack!  sack !—  Miffelstein  sack!" 
cried  Alexis,  laughing  heartily.  "Any- 
thing you  like.  Only  be  quick  abont 
it. 

Whilst  the  waiter  harried  to  the 
larder,  Alexis  examined  the  apart* 
ment,  which  struck  him  as  strangely 
altered  since  his  boyish  days.  The 
old  familiar  furniture  had  disappeared, 
and  was  replaced  by  oaken  tables, 
stools,  and  settees  of  rude  and  ont- 
landish  contraction.  The  ■fclwiag 
sideboard  had  made  way  for  aa  anti- 
quated worm-eaten  piece  of  furniture 
with  gothic  carvings.  Altogether  tho 
cheerful  d iuing- room  had  undergone  aa 
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odd  change.  Tlie  walls  wore  papered  turning  to  the  rebaptisod  waiter  ; 
with  views  of  bleak  mountain  scenery,  "  the  old  Star  hangs  there  no  louger. 
dismal  lakes  aud  tuireted  ensiles,  en-  AVImt  is  your  hOBM  called  now?" 
livened  here  and  tlii.ii'  with  groups  of  "The  Hear  of  Bradwardine ;  and 
Scottish  peasantry.  The  curtains,  of  since  that  has  been  its  name,  and 
many- coloured  plaid,  were  not  very  everything  in  it  has  been  so  trans- 
elegant,  and  conti  (Mill  m.iugrh-  with  iiiogiilii.iil.  the  place  is  full  of  stranger*, 
the    long   narrow    French    window.",  particularly  of  English,   who  throng 

llt'il'.fi  ••ilb  .J.jw  ii  .ill  n.iaii  *"  us  iii  tins  rummer       Aii4  ".■  i         n-'ii 

exclaimed  the  puzzled  Alexis.    Jost  laughing  mid  tHtMay,  (list  at  times 

us  ho  asked  himself  the  question,  the  I'm  like  U>  go  crazy.      They  stare  at 

waiter  entered  the  room,  with  a  coun-  old  Caleb  as  if  lie  himself  were  the 

tennnce   of  extraordinary   formality,  Bear,  iMttfa  in  Ida  (koe,  and  apologise 

bearing  meat  and  wine  upon  a  silver  by  a  handsome  tip.     That  would  be 

salvor.     This  he  placed  before  him  all    very  well,    but  the    neighbours 

with  an  infinity  of  ceremonious  ges-  laugh  at  the  master  and  the  inn,  and 

tu  res  and  grimaces.  at  me  and  Snsau,  VfelMt  name  is  now 

"  Your  lordship  will  graciously  put  Jenny,   and   never   think  of  putting 

up  with  (his  poor  refreshment,"   he  hand  iti  pocket  to  mate  amends.     But 

said.     "The  beef  is  as  tender  U  if  it  what  can  I  do,  Mr  Alexis?      Master 

came  from  the  kind's  table,  fGod  bless  is    wilful,    nnd    I'm    sixty.      1/    he 

him;)  the  sack,  or  rather  the  claret.  dbokarged   me,   who  would   give  old 

is  of  the  best  vintage.    The  kail-soup  Tobias— Caleb,   I  mean— his  daily 

would  hardly  have  been  forthcoming  ;  bread?" 

for  although  the  cnok  is  kept  at  home  "  I     would,    old    fellow,"    replied 

by  a  cold,  she  is  reading,  and  cannot  Alexis  heartily;    "I  would,  Tobias, 

leave  her  book.     Aud  now,  if  it  will  You've  saved    mc    a   thrashing    for 

pleasure  your  lordship,  1  will  play  you  many  a    prank,    and    were    always 

a  tune  npon  the  hagpipea."  kinder  to  me  than  my  own  uncle,  who 

In  mute  nndapeii-mniit  lu;<l  astonish-  someiiines    forgot    that    I    was    bis 

incut,  Alexis  stared  nt  the  speaker,  sister's  sou.    If  ever  you  want,  and  I 

But  theoldman'sv.iriii-iei'Uiiieiiance,  have  a  crust,  half  is  yours.      But  go 

and  a  movement  be  marie  to  letch  the  on,  I  do  not  yet  understand — " 

discordant  instrument,  restored  to  him  Tobias   cast  n  timid  glance  nt  tho 

his  powers  of  speech.  door,  and  then  coutiuued,  but  iu  a 

"For   heaven's   sake!"    he   cried,  lower  tone  than  before. 

"  Tobias  1  stop,  come  hither,  and  tell  "  Three  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  the 

me    if  you   have   lost   your   senses!  mistress    died,    and   soon   afterwards 

Lordship!  claret!     A  cook  who  can't  things  bagM  to  go  badly.   Your  uncle, 

leave  her  book  !     A  bagpipe !  Tobias !  neglected  the  bouse,  anil  at  last,  if  wo 

what  has  come  to  you  ?"  had  one  customer  u-day,  and  three  or 

"Ah,   Mr   Alex'is!"   said   the   old  four  on  Sundays,  we  iln'niglit  ourselves 

fellow,      suddenly     exchanging     his  well  ofT.     It  was  all  along  of  books, 

ipiniut  and  ceremonious  hearing  ft*  a  Every  week  there  came  a  great,  parcel 

plaintive  simplicity  of  manner,   "to  from  the  next  town,  and  master  read 

say  the  truth,  I  hardly  know  myself  them  thr'High   nd  through,  and  then 

what  has  come  to  me.     But  pray  don't  the  younj.'  lady,  and  then  master  often 

call    me  Tobias   before   the   master,  again.     lie   neither   ate,   nor  drank, 

Caleb  has  been  my  name  now  for  a  uor  slept :  he  read.     That  may  have 

matter  of  three   years      Master  and  made  him  learned,  but  it  certainly  did 

the  customers  would  have  it  so."  not  mate  him  rich.     One  day,  when 

"  Caleb?  "  things  were  at  the  worst,  a  StnaffK 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mr  Alexis.     I  and  came  to  the  ion,  and  wrote  himself 

the  iun  were  rebapiised  on  the  same  down  in   the  book  as  an  Englishman. 

&.\y.     I  am  sorry  for  both  of  ns,  hull  lie  it  was  who  turned  master's  head, 

am  only  the  servant,  and  what  every-  The  first  night  they  sat  up  talking  till 

body  pleases — "  morning;  all  next  day  and  the  day 

Alexis  pushed  ('I"])  (lie  window  and  after    tlmt,    they   were   poring  over 

thrust  out  his  head.     "True,  by  all  books.    'Then  the  folly  began  ;  evcry- 

tbat's    ridiculous  !  "    he    exclaimed,  thing  must  be  changed— bouse  and 
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furniture,  sign  and  servai 
say  the  Englishman  gave  *■ 
money   for    the    fireC  8) 
everything  had  gone  acnonu       w  I 
and  master's  fancy,  yon  w  ■, 

found  m  all  in  maaqnerauv. 
clothes  were  nude  for  us  jut  un 
yonder  figures  on  the  paper.  But  we 
only  wore  them  one  day.  The  black- 
guards in  the  street  were  nigh  palling 
down  the  home,  and" — here  Tobias 
again  lowered  hi*  voice — "  Justice 
Sispel  sent  word  to  master  that  he 
might  nuke  as  great  a  fool  of  himself 
na  he  pleased,  but  that  he  must  keep 
bis  servants  in  decent  Christian -like 
Clothing.  So  we  got  back  to  our 
hose  and  Jackets.  The  Englishman, 
when  he  returned  the  following  spring, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  people  with  him, 
made  a  great  fas*,  and  scolded  and 
cursed,  and  said  that  we  upon  the 
Continent  were  a  aet  of  miserable 
slaves,  and  tint  it  was  a  man's  natu- 
ral right  to  dross  as  he  lilted — or  not 
at  all,  if  it  so  pleased  him.  For  my 
part,  slave  or  uo  slave,  I  was  very 
glad  Justice  Stapel  had  more  power 
here  than  the  mad  Englishman.  As 
it  was,  I  had  to  learn  to  play  the  bag- 
pipes; and  Jenny  had  to  learn  to  cook 
as  they  do  in  England  or  Scotland ; 
and  we  all  had  to  learn  to  speak  as 
they  speak  in  master's  books,  eight 
pages  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  read 
every  day.  Jenny  likes  the  books, 
and  Bays  they  are  better  fan  than 
cooking :  for  my  part,  I  can  make  no- 
thing of  them,  and  always  forget  one 

day  what  I  learned  the " 

The  old  man  paused  in  great  trepi- 
dation, for  just  then  the  door  opened, 
and  a  beautiful  girl,  attired  in  gor- 
geous Scottish  tartans,  entered  the 

"  Emily  1  dear  cousin  I  "  cried 
Alexis,  springing  to  meet  the  bloom- 
ing damsel,  "  though  eighteen  years 
instead  of  nine  had  elapsed  since  we 
parted,  I  still  should  have  recognised 
your  bright  blue  eyes."  Bright  the 
eyes  certainly  were,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  sparkled  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  the  wanderer's  return  ; 
but  before  Alexis  bad  concluded 
ilis  somewhat  boisterous  greetings, 
their  brightness  was  veiled  by  an 
expression  of  melancholy,  and  the 
momentary  flush  upon  the  maiden's 
cheek  was  replaced  by  a  pallid  hue, 


*  ae  uuuura  uu  reply  t* 
mml  &   liini   smile      I; 

■14  not  be  liioa  retwtVd. 

•'  Cpoa  my  word,  cousin."  he 
"I  fears  you  nope 

daring  in*  abaci 
a,  muter  mod  ac 

0  n  turned  upside  down.     Bat  wki 
I  have  csamd  this  change  ii 

n*w  ya  mo  boon  nttwpslaKdl 
the  barb-inmi  Englishman  driven  y< 
too   through    tint   wilderness  of  I 
e  nlrvinsn's  romance*  ?     Hit*  m 

1  «n  ,  .poor devil 
a*  allow  Kalaauntlet  in  daily  dosa 
like  loans  uf  eonaaV    Spank  oat, 

«  nln,  my  old  friend  and  playmat 
Aanri'dlv.  I  Uttka  i-xp*r.ied  it.  li'tnl  r. 
etiUMlasWirilK-  fclra  now,  I  ikovgl 
Si  do   fortunate    Jaioo,    daring  a 

sen  trip-,  would  have  Ihthhiw, 
injasun-  from  the  MirLdateta  Golui 

Emily  cast  a  side-glance  at  Toau 
who  stood  at  a  short  distance,  I 
log  to  their  conversation  with  aa  i 
of  respectful  *ympatliv.  Aa  If  takii 
a  hist,  the  old  man  Ion  the  apartons 
When  Emily  again  tnrnnl  to  h 
COttsin,  her  eyes  glistened  with  tear 

"  Ifcai-  Emily,1'  said  Alexis,  layk 
aside  his  headlong  bantering;  tone,  m 
speaking  earnestly  and  atr<-ctioaatd 
"  place  confidence  in  me.  and  rely  ■ 
mv  ii'nl  to  serve  yon  and  desire  to  a 
you  happy.  True,  I  left  this  ban 
clam!  itiuely,  becaose  your  fatk 
woulil  have  made  a  tradesman  of  ■ 
whoo  my  head  was  full  of  Euclid  ai 
Yitnmus,  and  my  Angora  itched 
handle  scale  mid  compass* 
is  not  the  worst  sort  of  dewier  wl 
returns  voluntarily  to  bis  regimes 
Thiuk  not  ill  of  me  there/ore,  « 
confide  to  Bin  your  sorrows.  It 
nearly  three  years  since  Willis 
Elben  wrote  to  me  that  he  hop 
speedily  to  take  von  home  a*  bis  brk 
But    now    I  see    that    ." 

"  William  spoko  the  troth," 
maid.'ii  hastily  replied ;  "  the  bo 
then  justified,  IIu  had  my  c 
and  my  father  did  i  >t  object, 
fate  bad  other w  decreed, 
anther  of  WavcrUy       the  evil  | 
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who  prevents  oar  union  and  causes  onr 

unhappiness." 

"The  devil  he  does!"  cried  Alexis, 
starting  back. 

"  Alas  1  good  cousin,"  continued 
Eniil j sentimentally,  "whoknowsbow 
tiie  threads  of  onr  destiny  are  spnnl  " 

"They  are  not  spun  in  the  study  at 
Abbotsford,  at  any  rate,"  cried  the 
impetuous  Alexis.  "But  it  is  all 
gibberish  to  me.  Our  neighbours 
beyond  the  Channel  have  certainly 
sometimes  had  a  finger  in  our  affairs, 
but  I  never  knew  till  now  that  their 
novelist's  p.  nmsaiod  was  essential  to 
the  marring  „i  a  MinVlstein  mMh 
and  a  Miffel=tein  attorney.     But — " 

lie  was  interrupted  by  Tobias, 
who  threw  open  the  door  with  much 
unnecessary  noise,  ami  thrust  in  his 
) lead  with  mi  ominous  winking  of  his 
eyes,  and  a  finger  upon  his  lips.  The 
next  moment  the  innkeeper  entered 
the  room. 

Alexis  f-'nnd  his  uncle  grown  old, 
lint  he  wns  more  particularly  struck 
by  his  strange  stiff  manners,  which 
resembled  those  of  Caleb,  but  were 
more  remarkable  in  the  master  than 
the  servant,  by  reason  of  the  solemn 
and  magnificent  style  in  which  they 
were  manifested,  llerr  Wirlig  wel- 
comed his  nephew  with  infinite 
dignity ;  let  fall  a  few  words  of  cen- 
sure with  reference  to  his  llight  from 
home,  a  few  others  of  approbation  of 
his  return,  and  inquired  concerning 
the  young  man's  present  plans  and 
occupations. 

"I  am  an  architect  ami  engineer." 
replied  Alexis.  "My  assidnity  has 
won  me  friends  ;  I  have  learnt  my 
craft  under  good  masters,  and  have 
done  my  best  to  complete  my  educa- 
tion during  my  travels  in  Italy, 
France,  an<l  England." 

"  England?"  cried  Wirtig,  pricking 
bis  ears  at  the  word  :  "  Did  you  visit 
Scotland?  " 

With  a  suppressed  smile,  Alexis 
replied  in  the  negative.  His  uncle 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
pity.  "And  what  prospects  have 
yon?"  he  inquired. 

"  Prince  llectoiofitanelipfeiJenheim 
has  given  me  a  lucrative  npiwintinent 
in  his  dominions.  Before  assuming 
its  duties,  1  have  come  to  pass  a  few 
days  here,  and  trust  I  am  welcome." 

Wirtig  shook  his  nephew's  hand. 


The  Great  VnknowH. 


"Welcome  yon  are!"  said  he; 
kindly.  "  Hospitality  is  the  attribute  . 
of  the  noblest  races.  So  long  it 
please  ye,  remain  under  this  poor 
roof.  By  the  honour  of  a  cavalier  I 
I  would  gladly  have  yon  with  me 
in  the  spring,  when  I  think  of  re- 
building my  house  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent plan'.  Yon  will  And  many 
changes  here,  kinsman  Alexis.  Come, 
fill  your  glass.  A  health  to  the  Great 
Unknown !  He  has  been  my  good 
genius.  But  we  will  talk  of  that  on 
onr  wav  to  the  harvest  feast." 

The  innkeeper's  eoarerut  ion  on  the 
road  to  the  hsmlw,  where  the  festival 

with  Caleb's  account  of  his  vagaries. 
He  was  perfectly  mad  on  the  subject 
of  the  author  of  Wamrity.  Never  bad 
human  being,  whether  sage,  poet,  or 
philosopher,  made  so  extraordinary 
an  impression  on  an  admirer  as  had 
the  poet  of  Abbotsford  on  the  host  of 
the  Star— now  the  Bear  of  Brad  war- 
dine.  Wirtig  identified  himself  with 
all  the  most  striking  characters  of  the 
Scottish  novels.  He  assumed  the 
tone  by  tarns  of  a  stern  Presbyterian, 
a  gossiping  and  eccentric  antiquary, 
a  haughty  noble,  an  enthusiastic 
royalist,  a  warlike  Highland  chief. 
His  intense  study  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  at  a  time  when  he  was  much 
shaken  by  his  wife's  sudden  death, 
bad  warped  bis  mind  upon  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Combined  with  this 
monomania  wns  a  feeling  of  bound- 
less gratitude  to  the  Scottish  bard 
for  the  prosperity  the  inn  had  enjoyed 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Blessed 
Dear.  His  portrait  hung  in  the 
dining-room,  where  his  birthday  was 
annually  eel  .'bra  ted.  Wirtig  scarcely 
ever  emptied  a  glass  bnt.  to  his  health, 
or  uttered  a  sentence  without  garnish- 
ing it  with  his  favourite  oaths  and 
expressions.  In  his  hour  of  sorrow, 
the  honest  German  had  made  himself 
a  new  world  out  of  the  novelist's 
creations.  The  sorrow  faded  away, 
but  the  illnsion  remained.  And 
Wirtig  deeply  resented  every  attempt 
to  destroy  it.  Emily's  lover,  Eiben, 
a  thriving  young  nttorn«y.  hud  dared 
to  attack  the  daily  incrensiiig  folly  of 
his  future  father -in -taw,  and  had 
boldly  taken  the  field  against  his 
Scottish  idol.  He  paid  dearly  for  his 
temerity.      Argument  sharpened  into 
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irony,  and  Irony  led  to  a  qurnt, 
whose  consequence  wm  *  sentence 
of  banishment  from  the  territory  of 
too  CUn  Wirtig,  proaooBMod  against 
the  unlucky  lover,  who  then  heartily 
bewailed  his  rashness— the  more  to 
that,  whllet  he  himaelf  waa  excluded 
from  the  preeotice  of  his  mistress,  be 
waa  kept  in  constant  atarm  lent  boom 
one  of  (he  numerous  English  visitora 
to  the  Bear  of  Bradwardtne  should 
seduce  her  affections,  and  bear  her  off 
to  bis  island.  Io  vain  did  he  endea- 
vour, through  mutual  friends,  to  mol- 
lify Scott's  fur-ions  partisan ;  In  rain 
did  Emily,  in  secret  concert  with  her 
lover,  exert  all  her  powers  of  coaxing. 
At  last  Wirtig  declared  he  would  no 
longer  oppose  their  union  when  Elben 
should  have  atoned  for  bis  crime  by 
presenting  him  with  a  novel  from 
his  onn  pen,  written  in  the  exact 
style  of  that  stupendous  genius  whom 
the  rash  attorney  had  dared  to  vilify. 
Elben  was  horrified  at  this  con- 
dition, but  nevertheless,  remember- 
ing that  love  works  miracles,  and  baa 
even  been  known  to  make  a  tolerable 
painter  out  of  a  blacksmith,  he  did 
not  despair.  He  shut  himself  up  with 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  rend  and  re-read,  wrote,  al- 
tered, corrected,  and  Anally  tore  up 
iiiB  manuscripts.  A  hundred  times  ho 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
task  in  despair ;  a  hundred  times, 
stimulated  by  the  promised  recom- 
pense, he  resumed  his  pen.  But  his 
labour  was  fruitless.  A  year  elapsed ; 
he  had  consumed  sundry  reams  of 
paper,  bottles  of  ink,  and  pounds  of 
canaster ;  the  result  was  nil.  The 
time  allowed  him  expired  at  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas.  Poor  Emily's 
cheeks  had  lost  their  roses  through 
anxiety  andsnspensc.  The  Miffei  stein 
gossips  pitied  her,  abused  her  father, 
aud  laughed  at  Elben. 

These  latter  details  did  not  reach 
Alexis  through  cither  his  ancle  or  his 
cousin.  The  former,  on  casual  men- 
lion  of  the  attorney's  name,  looked  as 
grim  as  the  most  truculent  Celt  that 
ever  carried  claymore;  in  her  father's 
presence  Emily — or  Amy,  as  the  Sco- 
tomaniac  now  called  her — dared  not 
even  allude  to  her  lover.  Elben  him- 
self, whom  Alexis  encountered  gliding 
like  a  pale  and  melancholy  ghost 
■amidst  the  throng  of  holiday-makers, 
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confided  to  bis   I 
the  story  of  his  woes. 
nately  pitied  ami  laughed  a 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  1 
I  help  you  1     1    am  no 
write  your  book  for  yon,  nor  yet  i 
mug!)  ill  rent  barbarian  from  the  A 
tish  liill.i.  to  snatch  roar  mkttn*  f 
ber  father's  tyranny  anil  bear  be*  U 
your  uima  amidst  the  auft  meJodbael 
the  bagpipe.     I  aee>  nothing  for  It  L*: 

tO  givi!  i«T  lip." 

Elhcn  looked  indignant  st  (be  eotf- 
blooded  suggestion. 

'-  You  do  not  understand  tkoc 
matters,"  said  ho,  with  an  cxpr»*» 
of  disdain. 

"  Tossibly  not,  "  replied  Aktlt, 
"  but  only  reflect — yon  a  romance 
writer!" 

Klben  sighed.  "  Trne,  ■  be  out 
"  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  How  misi 
nights  have  1  not  sat  in  the  mooolietit 
npoti  the  ruins  of  tho  old  entitle,  (• 
try  and  iMteh  n  iittl<>  inspiralktt- 
I  never  caught  anything  bat  a  o*W. 
Uow  many  times  have  1  nlnlasj  dit- 
gutsed  into  the  lowest  tiot-hoaao, 
where  it  would  ruin  my  reputation  H 
lie  recognised,  tu  acquire  HM  |"'|>ul*i 
phraseology.  And  jet  I  am  no  further 
advanced  tluin  a  TOOT  ago!" 

Tothecoiisi<f<-r;iMc  ndii-l"i'i  AU-ii.-. 
the  despairing  tover  was  here  inter* 
runted  by  the  explosion  of  two  Btlkt 
mortars  ;  a  shower  of  squibs  ana 
rockets  Hew  through  the  ni>-.  and  tb* 
women  crowded  together  in  real  o* 
affected  trrror.  In  the  rush,  Ibo  t*t* 
friends   were  separated,    and    Alcxil 

again  found  himself  by  tin      r' 

Wirtig,  who  was  -nothing  the  alarm 
of  his  timorous  (Immlii.-V.  "F<v 
nothing,  good  Amy, "  Kc  said  ;  '•  dan- 
ger there  is  none."  Then  turning  ta 
Alexis:  "Cousin  !"  said  he  solemn! ~ 
"  by  our  dear  Lady  of  Embran  !  yr 
was  a  report !  the  loudest  ever  mail 
by  mortar.  The  explosion  of  t 
steamboat  which  yesterday  bit  - 
Prince  Hector  of  ItauehjifeiYenhdn 
and  his  whole  court  into  the  rdr,  conk 
scarcely  have  beta  loader.  " 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Alcxi*,  **| 
were  not  quite  as  bid  as  that, 
monr  has  exaggerated,  us  u»nit. 
one  was  blown  into  thci  uir  -no  & 
even  wounded.  The  etemnboat  wM 
liie  prince  had  launched  on  tlir  I 
near  his  capital,  Uf 
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consequence  of  the  badness  of  llje  atern  of  a  natural  ally,  and  seemed 
machinery.  Bin  the  prince  and  all  disposed  to  make  duo  and  cordial 
on  boariMiad  left  the  vend  in  good  apology.  Aftcrsoinecursingandgrum- 
tione.  The  slight  service  il  was  my  bling  in  English,  the  stranger's  wrath 
good  fortune  to  render,  by  taking  off  "as  appeased,  and  in  a  sort  of  Anglo- 
Prince  Hector  in  a  swift  row-boat,  German  jargon,  he  declared  himself 
doubtless  procured  me,  more  than  any  satisfied.  Ho  said  some  civil  things 
particular  abilities  of  mine,  my  ap-  to  Emily,  took  a  seat  by  her  sido, 
pointment  as  his  royal  highness '3  abused  tin-  squib  am!  rocket  practice, 
architect."  praised  his    host's  nine,   and    made 

The   bystanders   looked   with    re-  himself  at  home.     Wirlig's  attention 

doubled  respect  at  the  man  thus  pre-  seemed  greatly  engrossed  by  the  new 

ferred  by  the  popular  sovereign  of  the  comer,  whom  he  examined  with  tlio 

adjacent  state.  The sentimental  Emily  comer  of  his  eye,  taking  no  further 

lisped  her  congratulations.   Her  father  part  in  Ihe  (Brendan  of  tho  festival, 

shook  his  nephew  vehemently  by  the  and  quite  eOfttlBg  to  observe  the  fur- 

hand.  live  glances  eseliauged   between   bis 

"By  St  Dunsrau!     kinsman,"  he  daughter  and   Elhei),  who  lurked  in 

cried,  "it  was  well  done,  and  I  dare  the  vicinity. 

swear  thou  art  as  brave  a  lad  as  ever  Presently  Alexis,  who  had  been 

handled  oarl     Give  mo  the  packet  of  overwhelmed  by  the  greetings  of  old 

squibs  ;  Amy,  thou  shall  see  mc  fire  ncqiiaisjtiini.-c.-w  ami  phmiiales,  re  turn - 

one  in  honour  of  thy  cousin  Alexis !  "  ed  to  his  uncle's  party.    Ho  started 

The  firework,  unskilfully  thrown,  at  sight  of  the  Englishman, 
lodged  in  the  coat  skirls  of  a  stout  "  How  now  !''  he  exclaimed  ;  "you 
broad-shouldered  man  in  a  round  here,  my  Rood  sir?  By  what  chance  ?" 
hat  and  a  long  brown  surtout,  who  Tho  iiimugw  evidently  shared  tho 
was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  youngmnii's  surpti  -cat  their  meeting, 
crowd.  Tho  stranger,  evidently  a  Hastily  quitting  his  seat,  he  look 
foreigner,  strove  furiously  ngamat  the  Alexis  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  ont  of 
hissing  sputtering  projectile,  and  at  the  throng.  At  a  short  distance  oil", 
last  succeeded  in  throwing  it  tinder  but  out  <if  all  earshot,  Wirtig  saw 
his  feet  and  trampling  it  out  with  his  theni  walking  up  and  down,  the  Enti- 
tle tivy  boot- soles.  Then,  brandishing  lisbman  Lilting  and  gesticulating  wiili 
a  formidable  iralkititr-e;\t)»,  and  grunt-  grout  earnestness,  Alexis  listening 
bling  most  ominously,  he  began  to  with  smiling  attention.  The  host  of 
work  his  way  as  fast  as  a  Blight  lame-  the  Bear  sat  in  deep  thought,  his  eyes 
ncss  in  one  of  his  feet  permitted,  lo  riveted  upon  tlin  Englishman. 
the  place  where  Wirtig  was  blowing  "  Caleb,"  he  .suddenly  demanded  of 
his  match  and  preparing  lor  another  the  old  waiter,  who  was  moistening 
'xplosion.      Emily  called  her  father's  his  larynx  with  a  mug  of  cider — "Ca- 


0  the  stranger's  hostile  de-  leb,  how  came  yon  gentlen 

monstrations,  bill   llie  valiant  host  of  hostelry?" 

the  Bear  of  Bradwaidiue  heeded  them  "On  horseback,  Master  Wirtig," 
not.  From  time  immemorial,  he  said,  replied  Caleb,  mustering  up  his  reiui- 
it  had  been  nse  mid  custom  at  Miffel-  niscences  of  the  Talcs  of  my  Ijnid/oid, 
Stein  harvest-home  to  burn  people's  "  on  a  gallant  bay  gelding.  His 
clothes  with  squib-,  ami  ho  certainly  honour  wore  spat  I  crd  ashes,  such  as 
should  not,  in  the  year  of  grace  1827,  they  wear  to  hunt  the  fox,  I  believe, 
set  an  example  of  deviation  from  so  in  his  country.  His  cane  hung  from 
venerable  a  practice.  When,  however,  his  button;  and  if  it  so  please  ye, 
he  distinguished  some  well-known  Master  Wirtig,  1  will  describe  his 
English  oaths  issuing  from  the  horse  furniture  as  well  as  my  poor  old 
stranger's  lips — nxnl  when  Caleb  eamo  memory  will  permit." 
np  and  whispered  in  his  car  that  the  "Enough!"  said  Wirtig,  impa- 
traveller  had  alighted  at  the  Bear,  and,  liently.  "  Whence  comes  Ibo  travel- 
finding  himself  lonely,  had  demanded  ler,  and  whither  is  he  hound  ?  " 
to  be  conducted  to  the  festival— tho  Caleb  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
worthy  innkeeper  regretted  that  he  "  Has  he  written  his  name  in  tho 
had  directed  bis  broadside  against  the  strangers'  book  ?  " 
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44  He  has  so,  Master  Wirtig,  after 
long  entreaty;  for  at  first  he  steadfastly 
refused.  At  last  he  wrote  it.  4  Let 
none  see  this,'  he  said,  'save  your 
master;  and  let  Ami  be  discreet,  or — "' 

44  Glorious  ! "  interrupted  Wirtig, 
and,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  was  near 
embracing  his  astonished  servant.  44 1 
had  a  presentiment  of  it ;  but  say — 
his  name  V  " 

Caleb  looked  embarrassed.  44  You 
alone  were  to  sec  it,  Master  Wirtig, 
and  I — you  know  I  am  not  very  good 
at  reading  writing.  I  looked  into  the 
book,  but — " 

44  How  looked  the  word,  fellow  ?  " 

44  To  me  it  looked  a  good  deal  like 
a  blot" 

4*  Xow,  by  St  Bennet  of  Seyton  ! 
thou  art  the  dullest  knave  that  ever 
wore  green  apron  1  How  many  let- 
ters ?  ' 

Caleb  scratched  his  head.  44  Hard 
to  say  exactly ;  but  not  more  than 
five,  I  would  wager  that." 

*4  Fivk  !  Varlet,  thou  rejoiced  me. 
Heavens !  that  such  good  fortune 
should  be  mine !  Run.  man,  run  as 
you  never  ran  before  !  Bid  Jenny  kill, 
roast  and  boil !  A  great  supper !  Scot- 
tish cookery!  The  oak-table  shall 
groan  with  its  load  of  sack,  ale,  and 
whisky.  Lot  Quentin  put  the  horses 
to,  and  frtch  us  with  the  carriage. 
Rob  Roy  must  go  round  to  all  the  best 
house*,  and  invite  the  neighbours. 
Tell  Rowena  to  leave  the  goats,  and 
help  .Jenny  in  the  kitchen^  By  my 
halidome !  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
Old  Edith  must  sweep  out  the  ball- 
room, and  Front-de-lfceuf  put  wax- 
lights  in  the  chandeliers,  <ro!run! 
11  v !  " 

Caleb  disappeared.  In  his  plnce 
came  a  crowd  of  the  innkeeper's  friends 
and  go*-*ip-».  "  What  now  ?  What  is 
up?"  was  asked  on  all  sides.  And 
Wirtig  exult ingly  replied : — •»  A  feast! 
a  banquet  !  such  as  the  walls  of  the 
Bear  of  Brad  wardine  never  yet  beheld. 
For  they  are  this  day  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  most  welcome  guest 
that  ever  trod  the  streets  of  Miflel- 
utein.  Wine  shall  flow  like  water, 
and  there's  welcome  to  all  the  world." 

Breaking  through  the  inquisitive 
thmng,  Wirtig  hurried  to  meet  Alexis, 
who  was  now  returning  alone  from 
his  mysterious  conference  with  the 
stranger. 
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"  Well?"  cried  the  nude,  with 
beaming  countenance  and  expanded 
eyes. 

44  Well?  "  coolly  replied  the  nephew. 

44  Is  it  he,  or  is  it  not  ?  " 

44  Who  ?  " 

44  Who  ?  Now,  by  the  soul  of  St 
Edward!  thou  hast  sworn  to  drive 
me  mad.  Yon  say  yon  have  not  been 
in  Scotland?  Was  it  in  Paris  yon 
knew  him?  Or  do  you  think  I  am 
blind  ?  Is  not  that  his  noble  Scottish 
countenance  ?  the  high  cheek-bones— 
the  sharp  gray  eyes — the  large  month, 
and  the  bold  expression?  And  then 
the  lame  foot,  and  five  letters  !  Waal 
would  you  have  more  ?  " 

44  Really,  uncle,  I  would  have  no- 
thing more." 

4*  Obstinate  fellow !  yon  will  ex- 
plain nothing !  But  the  portrait,  the 
face,  the  five  letters — your  mystery 
is  useless  — the  secret  is  ont  —  the 
stranger  is — Scott  1 " 

44  Scott ! "  cried  Alexis,  greatly  sur- 
prised.   u  How  do  yon  know  that  ?  " 

u  Enough  1  I  know  it.  'Tis  the 
Great  Unknown  I  Shame  on  yon, 
Alexis,  to  try  to  deceive  your  uncle ! 
Tell  the  great  man,  with  whom  yon, 
unworthy  that  you  are,  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  acquaintance, 
that  his  incognito  shall  be  respected, 
as  surely  as  I  bear  an  English  heart 
in  my  bosom.  By  the  rood,  shall  it  1 
For  all  Miffelstein  he  shall  be  the 
Unknown.  Hut  I  crare  his  good 
leave  to  celebrate  his  coming/' 

44  I  will  answer  for  his  siskins;  no 
objection,"  replied  Alexis,  who  appa- 
rently struggled  with  some  Inward 
emotion,  for  his  voice  wss  tremnlons, 
his  face  very  red,  and  his  eyes  were 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  toes  of  his 
boots. 

a  Answer  for  yourself,  Sir  Archi* 
tect ! "  said  his  uncle,  somewhat 
sharply.  Then,  in  a  lower  and  con- 
fidential tone,  u  Where  is  the  immor- 
tal genius?  "  he  inquired. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,1'  replied  Alexia, 
44 1  see  him  yonder,  eating  curds  and 
pumpernickel.*1 

44  Ah,  the  great  man!"  ejacauUed 
Wirtig;  t4to  condescend  to  food  so 
unworthy  of  hU  illustrious  iawa.  And 
sec,  he  is  about  to  fire  off  the  mortar  I 
Engaging  familiarity  I  Boom!  The 
loudest  report  to-day  I  The  piece  is 
mine,  though  it  cost  not 
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florins!  It  shall  be  christened  Wal- 
ter Scoit ! " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  interposed  Alexis; 
"  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  the  incog- 
nito will  be  in  danger.  And  he  him- 
self must  not  perceive  that  yon—  " 

"True!"  interrupted  the  excited 
Wirtig,  clapping  his  hai  on  his  lips. 
"Ah,  could  I  but  speak  Gaelic,  or 
oven  English,  the  better  to  commune 
with  the  inspired  bard  I  But  he  has 
translated  Goett  von  Berlkliiagen,  bo 
must  understand  the  pure  German  of 
Minelsteiu.  Bat  now  tell  me,  Alexis, 
in  strict  confidence,  bow  cornea  the 
first  of  the  world's  poets  in  onr  poor 
village?  Has  he,  perdianco,  heard 
of  the  Bear  of  Bradwnrdine,  and  of 
his  faithful  clansman,  John  Jacob 
Wirtig?  Or  does  he  seek  subject 
for  a  new  romance,  and  propose  to 
place  his  hero  at  Miff  as  be 

conducted  Durward  t«  Flessis-les- 
Tours,  and  the  brave  knight  Kenneth 
to  Palestine?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  tbo  other, 
my  dear  uncle,  unfortunately  for  us," 
replied  Alexis  thoughtfully,  and  paus- 
ing between  his  sentences.  "Trusting 
to  your  discretion,  ami  to  convince 
you  of  its  necessity,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  a  great  peril  has 
brought  the  Author  of  VVaverley  to 
MilTelsteiu.  You  mnst  know  that  he 
has  just  published  an  historical  ro- 
mance, in  which,  availing  himself  of 
the  novelist's  license,  lie  lias  repre- 
sented Charlemagne  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  vanquished  in  single 
combat  by  William  Wallace  and  Ito- 
bert  the  Bruce.  A  French  general, 
taking  offence  at  this,  has  insisted 
npon  his  retracting  the  statement,  or 
lighting  a  duel  with  bl-mi'leilMi-siM  at 
six  pace.:.  Of  course  a  man  of  honour 
cannot  retract —  " 

"  Of  course  not!  Never  did  Scot- 
tish chief  so  demean  himself!     I  see 

it  all.    The Unknown  has  shot 

the  general,  and — " 

"  On  the  contrary,  uncle.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  shot  by  the  general, 
and  that  is  why  he  is  here,  where 
none  will  look  for  him." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  host  of  the 
Bear,  taken  very  much  aback  ;  "  but 
that  looks  almost  like — like  a  weak- 
ness, unknown  to  his  heroes,  who  «0 
readily  bare  their  blades!  I  scarcely 
uuderetand  how —  " 
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"You  misapprehend  mo,"  inter- 
rupted Alexis:  "the  baronet  only 
asks  to  pnt  otf  the  duel  nntil  he  bus 
finished  a  doeen  novels,  each  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  has  in  progivw. 
And    as    the    Vandal    refuses     to 

"  I  see  it  all !  "  cried  Wirtig,  per- 
fectly satisfied:  "the  Unknown  is 
right.  Whatl  the  base  Frenchman 
would  rob  the  world  of  twelve  master- 
pieces! Not  ao.  In  MiftWstein  is 
safe  hiding  for  the  Gcnlns  of  his  cen- 
tury, fttontjoie,  and  to  the  rescn*  1 
Let  him  wrap  himself  in  his  plaid, 
and  fear  no  foe!  I  will  cover  him 
with  my  target,  and  my  life  shall 
answer  for  his  I  Where  should  he 
find  refuge,  if  not  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Bear  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  taking  advantage  of 
Wirtig's  relaxed  vigilance,  Elben  had 
stolen  to  Emily's  side. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
father  to-day?"  said  the  lovesick 
attorney  to  his  mistress,  when  Wirtig 
and  Alexis  walked  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mortar,  and  the  crowd  that 
had  assembled  round  the  host  of  iho 
Boar  dispersed,  laughing  and  shaking 
their  heads.  "  What  new  crotchet 
possesses  him.  and  whence  comes  his 
extraordinary  excitement  and  exulta- 

Emily  pressed  her  lover's  band, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  her  sentimental 
blue  eyes. 


hnpe^.  I  am  oppressed  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  misfortune.  My  father 
is  about  to  execute  an  oft-repeated 
threat.  He  will  force  me  to  wed 
another ! " 

"  Whom  ?  "  cried  the  unfortunato 
lawyer,  his  hair  standing  on  end  with 
alarm  :  '•  surely  net  that  rattlopLiLe 
Alexis?  The  relationship  is  too  near, 
and  the  canon  forbid-"." 

"  Yon  mistake  me,  William,"  re- 
plied Emily  ;  "  I  meau  the  Englhli- 
man.  My  father's  strange  agitation 
—his  boundless  joy  — certain  hints 
th«  he  has  let  fa.ll — I  am  convinced 
bo  has  discovered  in  this  stranger 
some  rich  son-in-law,  for  whom  bo 
had  written  to  England." 

"  You  pierce  my  very  heart  I " 
plaintively  exclaimed  Elben.  "  Un- 
happy day!     Accursed  festival,  dato 


fit  Qtm*  Vnknowm. 


of  ssy  la«  hope's  aw 
all  this  morrlnisat  grate*  upon  «r 
■onll  So  might  tbe  condemned  Mi- 
dler feel,  marching  to  exeeanon  to 
the  •and  of  Joyous  marie  I  ■ 

William!  Wnilam!  what  (Hgttftl 
""  sobbed  Emily  from  behind 
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"  Romance !  poetry  I "  continued 
th  a  incensed  attorney ;  "  now,  indeed, 
might  I  hope  to  compote  some  tragfe 
history,  which  shonld  thrill  each  read- 
er'* heart.  Despair  not,  dearest 
Emily.  There  i»  still  justice  noon 
earth.  I  will  bring  an  action  against 
your  Esther.  Or  perhaps— from  this 
to  the  new- year  there  is  yet  time  to 
invent  tales  and  write  volumes.  As 
to  yonder  lame  foreigner,  I  will  try 
some  Other  plan  with  him.  By  the 
bye,  who  knows  if  he  has  got  a  pass- 
port ?  I  don't  think  he  bss,  by  his 
looks.  Respectable  people  do  not 
travel  abont  on  horseback.  I  mnst 
find  out  what  he  is,  nnd  his  name." 

And  Elben  was  moving  off,  to  com- 
mence bis  investigations,  bnt  Emily 
detained  bim. 

"Sucb  means  are  unworthy  your 
noblo  nature,  my  William,"  she  said. 
"  In  your  cooler  moments  you  will 
assuredly  reject  them." 

Elben  shrugged  bis  shonldero.  "  At 
your  command,"  lie  said,  "  even  stern 
Themis  would  drop  the  sword.  Bnt 
what  can  I  do  ?  Must  I  resort  to  a 
pistol-ball,  or  to  prussic  acid,  as  solo 
exit  from  my  misery  ?  Tbst  would 
be  unbusinesslike,  very  unbefitting  a 
respectable  attorney.  Nor  would  it 
rescue  you  from  persecution." 

"  Is  there  no  way  oat  of  this  laby- 
rinth?" said  Emily  pensively,  appa- 
rently little  apprehensive  of  her  lover's 
resorting  to  suicide.  "  No  flight  from 
the  clutches  of  this  odious  foreigner?  " 

"  Flight  1 "  repeated  Elben,  catch- 
ing at  the  word.  "  What  a  bold 
idea ! " 

"  Realise  it,"  said  Emily,  speaking 
low  and  very  quickly.  "  Run  away 
with  me  J  " 

The  attorney  started. 

"Rttptuti"  he  exclaimed.  "Dear- 
eat,  what  do  you  propose?  The  law 
punishes  such  an  act.  The  third 
chapter  of  our  criminal  code — " 

"  Yon  have  little  chivalry  in  yoor 
nature,"  interrupted  Emily,  reproach- 
fully.   "  You  are  no  Douglas !    Leavo 


me,  then,  to  my 

Emily!  to  be  llitts  sacrifeed  m 

■•  Twenty ••nxmd  I  "  cried  tbtp> 
Mtii  lawyer,  iinltrcding  the  bscoi 
Inferiority  to  the  Doagtan;  "then'* 
srrni.'thinjr  in  that.  I  knew  M 
yon  were  of  ag*.  Yosi  have  a  ntH 
to  deeKna  tbe  paternal  miwhj 
That  altera  tbe  chic  entirety.  !wr 
you  have  complctv  ' 
twentieth  year,  an 

[vcrilmw." 

Tta  lovers*  colloquy  wa>  hereby 
rupted  by  tbe  arrival  of  WW* 
accompanied  by  hi*  uofJiew  and  u* 
Englishman.  The  festival  ippriMM 
its  close,  nml  Wirtlg,  at  tut  aim* 
his  daijRliter.  nnd  bearing  list  as 
was  with  Elben,  harried  iu  pes 
alarm  lo  seek  her.  He  wss  in» 
named  in  hia  search  by  Atesb  m* 
the  lame  stranger,  who  convened  b 
English, 

"  Is  the  innkeeper  mad?"  innein* 
the  latter.  "  i>o*w  ho  want  lobottiw 
money  of  me  ?     Or  what  is  be  ilriviae 

"  Ho  merely  desires  to  make  tin- 
self  agreeable  to  yon,"  replied  Alwia. 

"  The  ilovil  take  bis  agreenbtcne*. 
I  hats  suoh  fawning  ways.  You  kase 
tin!  unfortunate  motive,"  of  my  visit » 
MiflVlstcln.  In  my  poeiijon,  comftL- 
ments  and  ceremooy  are  quite  ost  m 

•'  You  must  MTexcMsjsj  endcrf 
them.  Thoy  insure  your  aafciv.  For 
n  few  days  yon  timet  be  content  W 
pass  for  a  great  man." 
"  There's  none  such  in  my  family." 
"  No  matter.  Greatness  is  tlirtus 
upon  yon.  Try  to  persuade  voorxf 
that  you  are  tbe  great   Scottish  I'h- 


r  heard  of  hii 
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"  Ho  has  written  romances." 
"Pshnw!   I  bste  yoar  scribblers. 
For  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  I  am  an 
author." 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  sail  so 
nheady.  For  your  own  sake,  bc«  >ie 
of  contradicting  mc.  It  is  most  an- 
fortnnate  that  you  forgot  your  pass- 
port.  If  Prince  Hector  of  Kaodi- 
pfeifenheiui  learns  that  yon  are  at 
Miffclstein,  yon  are  no  safer  hero  tl 
in  his  capital." 
"Cnrsc  my  luck,' 


>  safer  lie.ro  than 
"  growled]    the, 
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Englishman  between  life  teeth,  "  and  anii  hear  will  quickly  rid  yon  of  your 
confound  all  smithsaud  boiler-makers!  prejudices  against — " 
Had  I  but  remained  in  Old  England  1  Alexis  trod  on  the  foot  of  Ida  gar- 
There,  if  a  boiler  does  bimti  money  rulons  ancle.  Elhen  looked  daggers 
and  a  letter  in  the  paper  will  make  at  the  Englishman.  Emily  smiled, 
all  right.     Bat  the  Continent  is  worse  and  sighed. 

than    a    slave-market.       No   hnheas  "  Now,    yonr    lordship,    if   it    so 

corpus  berel    A  foreigner  is  no  better  please  ye,"  quoth  Wirtig,  in  huge 

than   an  outlaw,  and  if  an   ac;jle:it  delight,  "  we  will  return  to  my  poor 

occurs,  ho  has  no  bail  bnt  Jeghn.l  "  bMM.    The  sum  is  below  the  horizon, 

"  It  is  certainly  very  wrong  of  the  and  the  evening  dews  might  endanger 

prince  to  bo  angry  at  anch  a  trii'.e.  root  precious  health.     My  forgetful 

You  were  only  wiiliin  ahaiiV  breadth  Citeb  has  assuredly  forgotten  to  send 

of  drowning  him  and  his  whole  court,  us  the  carriage." 

However,  it    is    for  yon   to  choose  "  I  am  ready,"  replied  ihe  stranger, 

whether  or  not  I  shall  say  who  yon  "  I  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of 

really  are."  your  rocket  practice,  and  your  music 

"  Notl  certainly  not!  To  get  out  makes  my  head  ache." 
of  this  scrape,  I  would  consent  to  "The  bagpipes  are  certainly  plea- 
pass  for  a  Yankee.  By  all  means  let  sauter  to  the  ear,"  said  Wirtig,  sub- 
1110  bo  yonr  Unknown  friend."  missivcly,  "  and  I  am  grieved  that  I 
"  You  shall,"  said  Alexis,  laughing;  forgot  to  command  Caleb's  atten- 
"Imt  on  one  condition.  You  must  dance  with  them.  Fardou  the  omis- 
assist  me  to  bring  about  the  bappi-  sion.  At  the  house,  ihinga  shall  he 
ness  of  two  deserving  persons."  better  managed.    Amy,  entertain  Sir 

"Cost  any  money?"  inquired  tho  Wal— " 
stranger  suspiciously.  A  crushing  implication  of  Alexia' 
"  Not  a  krenzcr.    A  few  fair  words,  boot-heel  to  Wiritg's  tenderest  toe, 
which  I  will  teach  yon."  substituted  an  exclamation  of  agony 
'■  I   am  willing.      Whit  is   to   bo  Tor  the  second  syllable  of  the  forbid- 
done  ?     Who  are  the  persons  !  "  den  name.    The  Englishman  offered 
"  That  pretty  gill  yon  were  sitting  Emily  his  arm,  and  a  signal  from  her 
by  jnst  now,  and  her  lover,  a  worthy  father  compelled  its  acceptance.     By 
voting  man."  the  light  of  torches,  and  preceded  by 
"Rut  I  do  not  know  him."  a  band  of  music,  tho  MilTVlsteiners 
"  Not  necessary."  now  moved  in  long  procession  home- 
"  Whatever  you  like,  if  it  costs  me  wards,  forming  a  son  of  escort  for  tho 
neither  liberty 'nor  money.     Though  stranger,  who  *M  in  front,  attended 
I  would  give  all  tho   money   in  my  by  Wirtig  and  Alexis.     The  attorney 
[ifickctforascrapofpassport.-  Cursed  marched  close  behind,  glaring  like  a 
Continent  I     In  my  country,  we  don't  hyena  at  his  supposed  rival.     Amidst 
know  such  things.     Had  I  only — but  the   cracking   of    fireworks    and    tho 
in  my  haste  to  escape  the  gendarmes,  reports  of  guns  aud  pistols,  the  pro- 
1  forgot  everything."  cession  reached  the  town,  and  a  con- 
It  was  at"  this  point  of  the  con-  sidcrablo  number  of  the  men  went 
vcrsation,  carried  on  in  Englb-ti.  and  direct  to  the  hotel  of  the  Bear — some 
therefore    unintelligible    to    Wirtig,  eager  to  profit  by  the  gratuitous  good 
that  the  innkeeper  pounced  upon  his  cheer,  and  others  yet  more  desirous 
daughter  and  her  lover.  to  ascertain  its  motive.    Of  this,  how- 
"How  now,  attorney!"    lie  ex-  ever,  most  of  Wirtig's  guests  were  by 
claimed;    "what  means  this?     By  this  time  aware.    Humours  will  arise, 
St  Julian  of  Avcriel!  whu  permitted  in  small  towns  is  in  large  cities;  aud 
you    to   walk    with    ray  daughter?  thus  it  was  thnt  at  Miffelsttiii  twenty 
Trie  Dim!  let  it  be  for  the  last  time!  busy    tongues    whispered     the    prc- 
I  trust  thee  not,  attorney.     But  this  sence  of  the   Great  Unknown.     At 
i;  a  happy  day,  and  you  shall  not  bo  the   Bear,    Wirtig's    liberal    iustruc- 
exeludcd  from  tho  banquet  hi  honour  tions  had  been  zealously  executed. 
ot'oiu  distinguished  visitor.     Yonwill  Caleb,    Rowcua,    Jenny,  Front-de- 
bo  welcome  at  the  Bear  or  Uradwar-  Ha-nf,  and  the  rest  of  tho  household, 
dine.    And  what  yon  there  shall  see  bad  done  their  doty.     The  table  was 
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loaded  with  English  and  Scottish 
delicacies ;  the  portrait  of  the  Great 
Unknown — its  frame  adorned  with 
lamps  of  many  colours — stared  some* 
what  wildly,  but,  npon  the  whole, 
benevolently,  from  the  wall,  doubtless 
well  satisfied  to  see  its  original  doing 
ample  honour  to  the  repast.  The 
appetites  of  the  other  guests,  which  un- 
gratified  curiosity  might  have  damped, 
were  sharpened  by  a  confidential 
communication  from  the  host  of  the 
Bear.  Notwithstanding  his  nephew's 
injunctions  to  secrecy,  Wirtig  could 
not  refrain  from  exhibiting  to  his 
friends,  before  they  sat  down  to 
Hupper,  and  of  conrse  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  the  name  of  W.  Scott, 
inscribed  upon  the  last  page  of  the 
strangers1  book.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  characters,  blotted  and 
strangely  formed  though  they  were. 
Great  were  the  awe  and  reverence 
with  which  the  MifFelsteiners  con- 
templated the  stranger,  who,  for  his 
part,  gave  his  chief  attention  to  his 
sapper.  He  bolted  beefsteaks,  re- 
duced fowls  to  skeletons,  and  poured 
down,  with  infinite  gusto,  bumper 
after  bumper  of  Burgundy  and  Hoch- 
heiraer  The  guests  remarked  with 
admiration  that  he  avoided,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
his  incognito,  the  Scottish  drinks  and 
dishes  that  adorned  the  board.  lie 
affected  disgust  at  a  Mift'clstein 
haggis,  and  neglected  the  whisky- 
bottle  for  the  wines  of  France  and 
Germany.  Once  he  was  observed 
to  smite  as  he  glanced  at  his  portrait, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  ho  was 
amused  at  the  badness  of  the  likeness, 
which  certainly  did  little  credit  to 
the  artist.  But  he  made  no  remark, 
excepting  that,  the  next  moment,  ho 
requested  his  neighbour  to  pass  him 
a  dish  of  pork  with  plum  sauce. 

Wirtig's  discretion  was  far  from 
equalling  that  of  the  Unknown. 
Seated  beside  his  honoured  guest,  in 
the  j<»v  of  his  heart  he  overwhelm- 
ed  him  with  compliments,  made 
countless  allusions  to  his  works  and 
geniu*.  and  kept  his  glass  constantly 
lull.  The  stranger  let  him  talk  on, 
and  answered  nothing,  or  only  by 
monosyllables.  In  proportion  to  the 
fl :itterv  and  attentions  lavished  by 
Wirtig,  were  the  sadness  and  sullcn- 
n«'?s  of  Elben  the  attorney.     He  had 


arrived  later  than  the  other  _ 
Seated  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
looked  Medusas  at  the  Unknown. 

"  What  think  yon,  nephew,"  

Wirtig  aside,  "  if  I  were  to  send  lor 
Amy  and  her  harp  to  entertain  onr 
illustrious  visitor?  The  bagpipe*  be 
has  forbidden.*' 

"  An  excellent  thought,"  replied 
Alexis ;  "  but  it  cannot  be,  for  Caleb 
tells  me  that  my  cousin  has  retired 
to  her  apartment,  complaining  of  a 
violent  headache." 

u  Mere  woman's  fancies  I"  grumbled 
the  father.  "  Amy  is  no  Die  Vernon. 
Did  the  girl  but  know  whom  oar 
roof  this  day  shelters— St  George  of 
Burgundy!  how  gladly  would  she 
come  I  How  warm  would  be  bar 
welcome  of  him  she  is  bound  to  love 
and  reverence  1 " 

Elben  overheard  these  last  words, 
and  smiled  a  grim  smile.  Owing  to 
his  tardy  arrival  and  mental  preoecn- 
pation,  he  was  unaware  of  the  real 
motive  of  the  attentions  paid  to  the 
stranger,  and  still  believed  him  to  be 
a  favoured  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
Emily. 

The  Unknown  had  finished  bit 
pork  and  plums,  and  was  resting  on 
his  knife  and  fork. 

u  Where  is  Miss  Amy?"  said  be, 
at  last,  looking  particularly  tender, 
either  at  thoughts  of  the  young  la<rr 
or  at  sight  of  a  dish  of  partridges 
just  then  placed  smoking  before  bun. 
The  jealous  attorney  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  Starting  from  his  chair, 
he  rushed  from  the  room. 

Wirtig  apologised  for  his  daagbter*s 
absence,  and  resumed  his  oompli* 
mentary  strain. 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Clery,  noble 
sir ! "  he  said,  u  the  productions  of 
your  genius  have  delighted  my  under* 
standing,  and  made  my  house  Is 
prosper.  I  am  under  the  sti  sum 
obligations  to  yon,  and  my  debt  of 
gratitude  is  doubled  by  the  honour  of 
your  visit.  I  pray  yon  to  command 
me  in  all  things." 

The  stranger  seemed  embarrassed 
by  this  excessive  homage.  Just 
then  Alexis  spoke  a  few  words  Is 
him  in  English.  The  Unknown 
emptied  his  glass,  laid  his  finger 
thoughtfully  on  his  nose,  and,  after 
a  minute's  pansc,  turned  to  his 
tainer. 
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"  You  consider  yourself  under  ob- 
ligations to  me?"  lie  sail  "  I  take 
you  at  your  word.  Prove  your 
sincerity." 

"  In  purse  and  person,  hand  and 
heart,  command  me,"  cried  Wirtig, 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  most  honour- 
able baronet.  Do  you  luck  money? 
What  I  have  is  yours.  Do  you 
desire  protection  from  the  blood- 
thirsty Frenchman?  lb  my  house 
you  shall  find  shelter.  In  your 
defence,  I  and  mine  will  don  tartan, 
gird  claymore,  and  shoulder  Lochaber 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,"  said  the 
Englishman,  looking  rather  puzzled, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  yonr  gootl  will, 
hut  have  no  need  of  yonr  money. 
The  favour  I  wonld  ask  is  not  for 
myself,  but  for  others.  Consent  to 
yonr  daughter's  marriage  with  the 
man  of  her  choice.  You  will  Uo  me 
a  great  pleasure." 

"  Hal"  quoth  the  mystified  Wirtig, 
"  Blows  the  wind  from  that  qnarter? 
The  sly  puss  has  enlisted  a  powerful 
ally.  1'asques  Dieut  "Sis  a  mere  trifle 
you  ask,  worshipful  sir.  ]  had  gladly 
seen  you  tax  my  gratitude  more 
largely." 

"  Consent  without  deluy,"  whis- 
pered Alexis  to  his  nnclc.  "  Let  not 
Ihe  great  man  think  you  licsitate." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Wirtig. 
"  I  had  certainly  made  .1  condition, 

and   would  gladly but  will  Amy 

he  happy  with  the  prosaic  attorney?" 

Once  more  the  Great  Unknown 
laid  his  finger  solemnly  upon  his 
nose.  "  Undoubtedly, "  he  said, 
tossing  off  another  bumper  of  his 
host's  best  Burgundy.  He  spoke 
rather  thick,  and  his  eyes  had  a  fixed 
ami  glassy  look.  "  Undoubtedly," 
lie  repeated,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
Just  then  Caleb  and  Front-de-bteuf 
placed  a  fresh  battery  of  bottles  on 
table  and  sideboard.  "  Upon  my 
soul,"  added  the  stranger,  in  English, 
"  this  old  tavern-keeper  is  a  jolly 
follow,  and  his  Burgundy  is  prime." 
lie  nodded  oracularly,  and  again 
ri I Ji-il  his  glass. 

"  Listen  to  him!"  said  Alexis  to 
his  uncle,  who  hung  upon  each  sonnd 
that  issued  from  his  idol's  lips. 
■'  He  prophesies!  The  second-sight 
is  upon  him  1  He  foretells  their  hap- 
piness.    Consent  at  one*  !  " 


"  The  second-sight ! "  exclaimed 
Wirtig  reverently.  "  Nay,  then,  in 
heaven's  name,  be  it  as  he  wishes  1 
I  freely  give  my  consent!" 

Alexis  would  fain  have  left  the 
room  to  seek  Elben,  and  inform  him 
of  his  good  fortune ;  but  his  uncle 
wonld  not  spare  him.  The  English- 
man continued  to  imbibe  the  Bur- 
gnndy,  the  other  guests  zealously 
followed  his  example,  conviviality 
was  at  its  height,  songs  were  sung, 
and  the  evening  wore  on.  During  a 
tumultuous  chorus  of  hurrahs,  elicited 
by  an  impromptu  allusion  to  tho 
guest  of  the  evening,  introduced  by 
Ihe  Mifielstein  poet  into  a  bacchana- 
lian ditty,  Caleb  entered  the  room 
with  an  important  countenance,  and 
bockoned  Alexis  from  the  table.  A 
foreigner,  he  said,  who  spoke  more 
French  than  German,  was  making 
anxious  inquiries  about  one  Schott  or 
Scott,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
landlord.  At  first  somewhat  staggered 
by  this  intelligence,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  his  schemes,  the  ready- 
witted  architect  soon  hit  upon  a 
remedy.  Sending  Caleb  to  announce 
to  the  stranger  his  master's  speedy 
appearance,  be  called  Wirtig  aside. 

"Uncle,"  be  said,  "the  moment 
for  decisive  action  has  arrived.  The 
French  general  is  below.  lie  is  ou 
the  track  of  the  Great  Unknown,  and 
insists  that  Ik-  is  here.  Keep  him  at 
bay  for  a  while,  and  I  will  contrive 
the  escape  of  your  illustrious  guest. 
Above  all,  parley  not  with  the  false 

"Hal  Beauseant!"  exclaimed  the 
valorous  and  enthusiastic  Wirtig. 
"Is  it  indeed  so?  Methinks  there 
will  be  cut-and-thrust  work  ere  tho 
proud  Norman  reach  his  prey.  Ha! 
St  Andrew  I  he  shall  have  a  right 
Scottish  answer.  And  though  he 
were  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  put 
foot  in  stirrup  — " 

"  Expend  not  the  precious  moments 
in  similes,"  interrupted  Alexis.  "  Ro- 
incmber  only  that  the  man  is  glib  of 
tongue,  and  let  him  not  mislead  yon 
by  friendly  professions." 

"  Not  I,  by  the  soul  of  Flercward  I " 
replied  Wirtig:,  leaving  the  room. 

Alexis  hastened  to  the  Englishman. 

"  Vou  most  be  off,  my  good  sir,"  he 
said.  "  A  detachment  of  the  body- 
guard of  Prince  Hector  of  Ratichpfei- 
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fcnheim  is  in  pursuit  of  you.  Their 
officer  is  in  the  house,  making  clamor- 
ous inquiry."  • 

41  The  devil  ho  is!"  cried  tho 
stranger,  sobered  by  the  intelligence. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  horse  I 
came  upon  is  foundered.  Infernal 
country !  Accursed  £  team  boat !  I 
cannot  leave  the  place  on  foot." 

"  Leave  the  house,  at  any  rate," 
said  Alexis,  uand  we  will  then  see 
what  to  do.  Delay  auothcr  minute, 
aud  escape  is  impossible.  Follow 
me,  as  you  love  liberty  and  life." 

The  Englishman  obeyed.  Alexis 
led  the  way  into  a  back-room,  threw 
open  a  window,  and  stepped  out  upon 
a  balcony,  whence  a  flight  of  steps 
descended  into  the  garden  of  the  hotel. 
This  was  quickly  traversed,  and  the 
two  men  reached  a  narrow  and  soli- 
tary lane,  formed  by  stables  and  gar- 
don  walls,  and  close  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Ten  paces  off  stood  a 
postchaise,  the  door  open  and  the 
steps  down. 

u  Now  then,  sir,"  said  the  driver 
in  a  sleepy  voice,  as  they  approached 
his  vehicle,  u  Jump  in.  Xo  time  to 
lose." 

" How  fortunate!"  said  the  English- 
man, u  here  is  a  carriage.1' 

"  ]>ut  not  for  you,  is  it?"  said 
Alexis. 

The  Englishman  laughed,  and 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  pocket. 

"  Everything  for  money.  Drive 
on,  postilion,  and  at  a  gallop.  A 
double  trinhgtld  for  you." 

Aud  he  jumped  into  the  vehicle, 
which  instantly  drove  off,  and  had 
disappeared  round  a  corner  before 
Alexis,  astonished  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  proceeding,  had  time  to  reci- 
procate the  farewell  shouted  to  him 
by  the  fugitive.  He  was  about  to 
re-enter  the  garden,  when  a  man 
came  running  down  the  lane.  It  was 
Eiben. 

4*  How  now,  William,"  cried  Alexis, 
'•  what  do  you  here?" 

"  The  postchaise,"  cried  the  attor- 
ney, "  where  is  it?" 

:*  The  postchaise,  was  it  for  you  ?  " 

u  To  be  sure." 

''It  has  just  driven  off  with  the 
Englfehman." 

u  With  the  Englishman!"  gasped 
Elben.     u  Destruction  !    And  Emily 


The  Great  Unknown.  [Dae. 

Emily !  my  cousin !    The  devil ! 


it 


m  it : 
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What  do  you  mean?  " 

«4  Alexis,  yon  are  my  friend — with 
you  I  need  not  dissemble.  That  car- 
riage was  to  bear  mo  and  Emily  from 
her  father's  tyranny.  I  pat  her  into 
it  ten  minutes  ago.  She  insisted  I 
should  be  armed,  and  I  retained  for 
these ! " 

And,  throwing  open  bis  cloak,  he 
exhibited  a  pair  of  enormous  hone 
pistols,  and  a  rapier,  which,  from  its 
antiquated  fashion,  might  have  be- 
longed to  a  cotemporary  of  tho  Great 
Frederick. 

"And  whilst  yon  were  arming,** 
cried  the  incorrigible  Alexis,  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  "tho  Great 
Unknown  ran  off  with  your  bride. 
Well,  you  may  rely  he  will  not  take 
her  far.  He  is  in  too  great  haste  to 
escape,  to  encumber  himself  with 
baggage.  And  yon  will  be  spared  a 
journey,  for  my  uncle  no  longer  op- 
poses your  marriage." 

At  that  moment  the  garden  door 
opened,  and  Emily  stood  before  them. 
No  soouer  had  the  romantic  damsel 
scut  her  knight  to  arm  himself,  than 
she  remembered  an  indispensable 
condition  of  an  elopement,  which  she 
had  forgotten  to  observe,  and  hurried 
back  to  her  apartment,  to  leave  npon 
her  table  a  line  addressed  to  her 
father,  deprecating  his  wrath,  and 
pleading  the  irresistible  force  of  love. 
A  few  words  from  Alexis  gave  her 
and  Elben  the  joyful  assurance  that 
no  obstacle  now  barred  their  union. 

On  re-entering  the  inn,  Alexis 
encountered  a  French  equerry  of 
Prince  Hector  of  Raucbpfeifenheim, 
who  at  once  recognised  him  as  hb 
sovereign's  newly  appointed  archi- 
tect. 

"Ah!  Monsieur  rArtk&ecitf  he 
exclaimed,  ubow  delighted  I  am  to 
meet  with  a  sane  man.  The  people 
here  arc  stark  mad,  and  persist  in 
knowing  nothing  of  Scott,  tho  en- 
gineer. I  know  very  well  he  is  here. 
Tell  the  drunken  dog  that  the  prince 
forgives  him.  I  have  ordered  his 
baggage  to  be  sent  hither,  and  here  is 
money  for  his  expenses.  The  prince 
never  seriously  intended  to  visit  upon 
him  the  fault  of  his  bad  machinery.™ 

Alexis  undertook  to  transmit  Prince 
Hector  s  bounty  and  pardon,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  lib  uncle  the  joyful 
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intelligence    that    the     bloodthirsty  with  novels  mid  romances.     Sly  best 

French  general  had  departed  in  peace,  regards  to  that  merry  fellow  Alexis, 

and  to  your  sentimental  Utile  datip-h- 

Elben   and   Emily   were    mnrrir-d.  ter.    And  yon,  my  comical  old  friend, 

Alexis  for  warded  (he  property  of  the  have  inv  bent  wishes  fur  your  welfare 

Great  Unknown,  and  eoon  afterwards  and  prosperity.— Wiixhm  Scott." 
left  Miffelstein.     YVirtig  wondei'.l  to         When  Wirtig  bid  read  this  epistle, 

hear  nothing  more  of  his  illnstiions  lie  remained  fur  some  time  pltmgeJ 

visitor  and  benefactor,  when  one  day  in  thought.     From  that  da r  forward 

a  letter  reached    him,    bearing  the  he  left  oil' novel-reading,  and  attended 

London   postmark,   and   scrawled    in  to  UU  Laziness ;  culleil  Caleb  Tobias; 

execrable  German.  Its  contents  were  eschewed    bagpiping    and    Scottish 

as  follows : —  cookery  ;     consigned    plaid-curtains, 

"  Dear  Sir, — Once  more  back  in  oaken  sideboards,  ami  portraits  of  the 

Old  England,   which  I  ought  never  Great  Unknown  to  the  lumber- room, 

to  have  left,  I  remit  you  the  eii'lused  Ami  before  ilie  new  year  arrived,  the 

note  in  discharge  of  my  reckoning.  Blessed   Bear   of    Bradwardiuc   had 

Before  this,  you  will  doubtless  have  disappeared  from  the  door,  and  the 

discovered  wlio  yonr  Great  Unknown  thirsty   wayfarer    might    once   more 

really  was,  and  that  his  business   is  drink'  his  glass   by  the   light  of  the 

with  pistons  and  paddlewbeels,  not  jolly  old  Star. 
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MODERN   STATE  TRIALS. 


PART  III. — DUELLING. 


[  Note  on  Part  II.  on  Criminal  Responsibility  in  cases  of  Insanity. — A  physi- 
cian in  a  responsible  official  situation,  affording  him  great  opportuni- 
ties for  observation,  has  addressed  to  us  a  note  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  passages.  Our  only  object  is  to  aid  in  eliciting  truth  ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  do  so  is  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  subject  to  which  the  ensuiug  letter  has  reference. 

"  The  article  on  Oxford  and  M'Naugbtcn  has  interested  me  very  mnch  ; 
and  though  I  cannot  at  all  admit  the  principle  of  punishing  a  man  for  his 
misfortune,  I  am  yet  satisfied  that  the  doctors  have  assumed  too  mnch,  and 
have  helped  to  let  loose  upon  society  some  who  deserved  hanging  aa  much 
as  any  who  have  ever  suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  The  test  of  insanity, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Judges  on  the  solemn  occasion  to  which  yon  refer,  is 
manifestly  of  no  value;  for  it  is,  I  might  almost  say,  the  exception  for  aa 
insane  person  not  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Many  of 
them  deliberately  commit  acts  which  they  know  to  be  wrong.  Dadd  killed 
his  father,  and  immediately  fled  to  France  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his 
crime  ;  and  nobody  over  doubted  that  he  was  one  of  the  maddest,  if  not  the 
maddest,  of  the  mad.  Touchet  shot  the  gunmaker,  not  only  with  a  fall 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
about  his  own  death,  lie  has  entertained  various  delusions:  amongst  others, 
the  notion  that  certain  passages  of  Scripture  have  special  reference  to  him- 
self personally ;  and,  as  regards  those  in  actual  confinement,  on  account  of 
their  mental  malady,  the  majority  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  wrong  to  tear, 
break,  and  destroy,  to  injure  others,  and  indulge  their  various  mischievous 
propensities.  So  well  satisfied  arc  many  of  them  that  they  are  doing  wrong, 
that  they  will  try  to  conceal  acts  which  they  know  are  not  permitted  ;  and,  u 
this  way,  a  propensity  to  bite,  or  kick,  is  indulged  in  only  when  it  is  believed 
that  it  can  be  done  unobserved.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  these  most  painfully 
embarrassing  cases,  every  one  must  stand  on  its  own  particular  merits ;  and, 
as  neither  judges  nor  doctors  can  say  where  sanity  ends,  and  insanity  begins, 
so  no  possible  rule  that  can  be  devised  will  be  alike  applicable  to  all;  but 
the  previous  habits  and  course  of  life  of  the  person  accused,  together  with  the 
absence  or  presence  of  any  motive,  will  go  far  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
necessarily  beset  the  question.  1  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that,  because 
any  decree  of  mental  disturbance  has  been  shown  to  exist,  a  person  should 
be  held  irresponsible.  It  is  a  doctriue  fraught  with  such  dreadfnl  danger  to 
society,  that  it  is  very  properly  viewed  with  jealousy ;  but,  when  clearly 
proved  that  the  mind  was  so  far  disturbed  as  to  entertain  delusions  before 
and  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  I  would  never  resort  to  capital 
punishment.  The  Omniscient  alone  can  tell  how  far  the  disease  has  gone, 
and  to  what  extent  the  unfortunate  being  was  really  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  his  fellow  men."] 

Is,  ur  is  not,  a  trial  in  this  country  not  of  the  number.    Such  trials  often 

for  duelling  to  be  rrgarded  as  a  Farce  greatly  excite  the  pnblic  mind,  and 

following   a  Tragedy?      There   are  array  opinions  and  prejudices  against 

those  who  say  that  it  is;  but  we  are  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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disturb  and  derange  the  judgment,  observation.  Then,  again,  let  it  be 
Then  more  or  less  is  expected  from  remembered  that  both  principals  and . 
the  Ian,  and  its  administration,  than  is  seconds,  and  all  others  present  aiding 
right.  If  the  beated  pnblic  should  and  abetting,  have  incurred  heavy 
have  prepared  itself  for  a  conviction,  criminal  liability— are  liable  to  be  in- 
loud  and  violent  is  its  reclamation  dieted  for  murder,  as  principals  or 
against  an  acquittal,  especially  if  it  accessories ;  and,  consequently,  none 
have  been  brought  about  by  what  are  of  them  can  be  compelled  to  furnish 
styled  technical  objections,  and  vice  any  evidence  which  may  even  tend  to 
versa.  They  forget,  under  the  im-  criminate  himself.  This  great  role  of 
petuona  impulses  of  a  sense  of  natural  criminal  law  has  doubtless  operated 
justice,  that  settled  rules  of  legal  pro-  as  a  great  indirect  encouragement  to 
cedurc  must  be  observed  indifferently  duelling ;  bnt  bow  is  this  difficulty  to 
on  all  occasions,  if  even-banded  jus-  be  encountered?  Must  tbe  rale  be 
tice  is  to  be  administered  in  a  court  abrogated? 

of  justice.  How  did  these  rules  come  Assuming,  ho  never,  ilie  existence 
to  be  settled  ?  They  are  tbe  results  of  evidence,  and  that  it  is  satisfac- 
of  centuries  of  experience  —  of  len  torily  add  need  before  the  jury,  it  then 
thousand  instances  of  live  advantage,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judge  and  tbe 
nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  for  ob-  jury  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
serving  them.  If  it  could  be  imagined  oaths:  the  former  to  lay  down  tbe 
with  any,  even  the  slightest  loiiudu-  law  distinctly  and  unequivocally; 
tion  of  truth,  that  those  sworn  to  tbe  latter  to  lin<l  their  verdict  con- 
decide  according  to  the  law  aud  the  scicntiously  According  to  the  princi- 
facts  had  wilfully  shot  their  eyes  to  pies  of  law  so  laid  di.ivn,  u  applicable 
the  one  or  the  other  —  or,  either  to  the  proved  fuels  of  the  case.  If  a 
directly  or  indirectly,  connived  til  an  conviction  ensue,  tin?  judge  must  then 
evasion  of  the  letter  or  a  violation  of  pronounce  the  sentence  of  tbe  law; 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  in  order  [<■  secure  and  ii.  then  depends  upon  the  discre- 
a  particular  results— then  there  is  no  tion  and  firmness  of  the  executive 
power  in  language  adequate  fitly  to  wlu-Miertuat  sentence  shall  he  carried 
denounce  so  deliberate  and  awful  a  into  effect.  Take  the  case  of  a  fatal 
perjury,  so  monstrous  an  outrage  on  duel,  conducted  with  unimpeachable 
the  administration  of  justice.  fairness,  as  far  as  concerns  the  practice 
Bon&Jide  duels  are  ulways  lament-  of  duelling  —  and  that  the  prisoner 
able  affairs,  under  whatever  eircum-  had  received  great  provocation  from 
stances  they  may  happi  n,  especially  his  dive  i«ed  opponent,  who  hadobsti- 
wlien  attended  by  loss  of  life  or  seri-  timely  rciu.-ed  ntrutatfm  or  apology, 
ous  personal  injury— occurring,  too,  What  is  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
in  a  highly  civilised  and  Christian  executive?  What  will  be  its  moral 
country  like  ours.  They  properly  effect,  as  an  en  eon  rage  men  t  or  dis- 
arouse  the  grief  and  indignation  of  courage  me  nt  of  duelling  '!  Will  it 
every  thoughtful  and  virtuous  member  operate  as  a  tacit  recognition,  to  any 
of  the  community;  whom,  however,  extent,  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  as 
they  also  satisfy  as  to  the  prodigious  at  all  events  a  necessary  evil,  and 
practical  difficulty  of  dealing  with  denuded  of  moral  turpiiude?  These 
such  cases.  While  the  law  of  the  are  questions  by  no  means  of  easy 
land   is  clear  on   the  subject   as  the  solution. 

sun  at  noonday — alike  unquestionable  In    the    present    constilution    of 

and    unquestioned — then.'  yet   cm*:,  society  in   this  cnuntry— a   Christian 

in  almost  every  detected  duel,  far  community  —  duelling  is  a  practice 

greater  difficulties  than   are  stis  pouted  environed  with  ditto:  I  lies,  whichever 

by  the  public,  in  bringing  to  justice  way  it  may  bf*  approached  by  its  most 

the  guilty  actors.    First  of  nil,  it  must  discreet  mid  resolute  opponents.    We 

be  borne  in  mind  how  deep  an  inte-  must  deal  with  men  and  tilings  as  they 

rest  they  have  in  cutting  off  all  means  are,  at  the  same  time  that  we  would 

of  future  evidence,  by  intrusting  a  make  them  what  we  think  they  ought 

knowledge  of  the  affair  to  the  fewest  to  be.     How  many  professing  Cbris- 

persons  necessary  for  currying  it  out,  lians— men  of  otherwise  pure  and  vir- 

and  by  selecting  scenes  remote  from  tuouslives — hovegoneontdcliberately 
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to  take  the  life  of  an  opponent,  or 
expose  or  sacrifice  their  own ! — solely, 
it  may  be,  from  a  puerile  notion  that 
their  honour  reqnired  the  committing 
of  the  crime !  u  It  is  not  one  of  the 
least  evils  of  this  system,"  it  has  been 
well  observed,  "  that  the  word  honour 
— which,  rightly  understood,  denotes 
all  that  is  truly  noble  and  virtuous — 
should  be  prostituted  as  a  pretext  for 


respectful  attention  of  one  man  t# 
another,  which  at  present  reader*  the 
social  intercourse  of  life  far  more 
agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity." 
How  many  a  viper- tongued  slanderer's 
lips  have  been  sealed  by  the  dread  of 
a  bullet !  How  many  au  insolent  in* 
clination  to  personal  violeuce  baa  been 
checked — how  many  a  truculent  heart 


gratifying    the  most    malignant   of    has  sickened,  before  the  prospect  of 


human  passion?,  or  as  a  cover  for  tliat 
moral  cowardice— the  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid"  This  is  one  of  the 
chicfest  roots  of  the  poisonous  tree : 
and  can  human  laws  kill  it?  We 
think  they  can.  If  the  legislature 
were  really  intent  upon  annihilating 
duelling,  its  members  would  lung  ago 
have  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Addi- 
son— that,  "  if  every  one  who  fought 
a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it 


u  leaden  breakfast ! "  Take  a  single 
case,  which  is  really  embarrassing  to* 
the  candid  opponent  of  duelling ;  an 
insult  offered,  by  cither  words  or 
deeds,  to  the  character  or  person  of  a 
lady  whom  one  is  bound  to  protect — 
an  injury  beyond  all  legal  cognisance, 
and  perpetrated  by  one  occupying  the 
station  of  a  gcutlemau.  To  one  who 
does  not  bow  under  the  paramount 
influence  of  religion,   the  harassing 


would  quickly  diminish  the  number  of  question  occurs, — What  is  to  be  done? 

these  imaginary  men  of  honour,  aud  Cases    may  be   easily  imagined   in 

put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice."  which  it  would  be  idle  tossy — "treat 

If  men  will  fight  for  a  little  stake,  let  the  offence  and  the  offender  with  con- 

them  be  made  into  little  men,  by  tempt  —  leave  them  to  the  contempt 

endnriug  a  degrading  punishment ;  if  of  society  ; "    where  such  a  coarse 

for  a  great  stake — that  is  to  say,  the  would  only  add  to  the  poignancy  of 


gratification  of  malignant  passions — 
let  them  be  treated  as  great  criminals, 
and  die  the  felon's  death,  or  live  his 
life.  Let  justice  be  really  blind  in 
all  such  cases,  her  sword  descending 
upon  noble  and  ignoble  of  station 
alike. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  practice  of  duelling, 
which  somewhat  perplexes  the  moral- 
ist :    for    it    cannot    be    denied,    or 


the  wrong  or  insult,  and  invite 
aggravation  aud  repetition.  Let  the 
outraged  lady  be  imagined  one's  own 
wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister!  Is  the 
wrong  to  be  perpetrated  with  impu- 
nity ?  asks  the  upholder  of  duelling. 
44  What  would  you  do,"  retorts  bis 
opponent ;  u  will  you  deliberately 
take  the  life  of  the  offender,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  taking 
yours  ?  *     Is    that  your  notion  of 


doubted,  that  duelling  operates  as  a    punishment,    or   satisfaction?    What 


great  preventive  check  to  ruffian  in- 
solence and  violence  —  as  a  potent 
auxiliary  in  preserving  the  necessary 
restraints  and  the  courtesies  of  so- 
ciety. "  It  must  be  admitted,"  says 
Kobertson,  "  that  to  this  absurd  cus- 
tom we  must  ascribe,  in  some  degree, 
the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  com- 
plaisauce  of  modern  manners,  and  that 


will  be  the  effect  of  an  example  suck 
as  this,  upon  society  at  large?  Is 
every  one  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  the 
like  ? — thus  deliberately  to  ignore  the 
law  of  God  and  of  man  ?  " 

Duelling  is,  in  truth,  almost  always- 
the  resource  of  the  weak-minded,  the 
vain,  the  vindictive,  or  the  cowardly  ^ 
and  it  is  not  right  to  ask  society  to  bo 


*  In  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  various  conversations  with  Boswell  and  others,  on  the- 
pubject  of  duelling,  he  said,  "  A  man  is  sufficiently  punished  [for  an  injnry]  by  being: 
called  out,  and  subjected  to  the  risk  that  is  in  a  duel.  But,"  continues  Boswell,  Mon< 
my  suggesting  that  the  injured  person  is  equally  subjected  to  rit-k,  he  fairly  owned  ln» 
could  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling."  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in- pre- 
vious conversations,  the  Doctor  had  endeavoured  to  do  so,  by  various  unsatisfactory 
*nd  sophistical  reasons  ;  and  one  of  his  arguments,  recorded  by  Boswell,  was  quoted 

the  counsel  of  Mr  Stuart,  when  tried  for  having  shot  in  a  duel  Sir  Alexander 

wrell,  the  eldest  son  of  Boswell  ! 
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libera)  la  Its  allowunces  fur  the  wrong-  circumstance  with  indifference  surely 
doings  of  its  less  worthy  members,  is  not  worth  shooting,  or  running  tho 
There  are,  nevertheless,  cases  in  risk  of  being  shot  by,  or  of  being 
which  persons  have  found  themselves  hanged  or  transported  for  shooting  or 
involved  in  duels  under  circumstances  attempting  to  .'•boot !  If  a  person  of 
pregnant  with  ex  ten  nation  in  the  distinguish  *.'tl  ttafion  or  character  re- 
eves of  even  the  hardest  moralist,  ceive  an  insult  or  an  injury  of  such  a 
and  such  as  warrant  the  executive,  nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  treated 
»hcn  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  with  silent  contempt,  it  becomes  Ida 
vindicated,  and  its  authority  recog-  duly  to  society  to  set  an  example  of 
ui-cd,  in  mitigating  or  remitting  the  Magnanimous  reliance  on  the  pro  tec - 
punishment  due  to  an  acknowledged  tioii  of  the  laws  of  his  conntry,  and 
violation  of  the  law.  pious  reverence  for  the  laws  of  Ood. 
The  law  of  the  laud  is  better  able  Against  one  thing,  however,  every 
to  vindicate  really  outraged  character  one  should  be  constantly  on  Ilia  guard 
and  honour  than  may  be  imagined  — the  entertaining  and  cherishing  that 
by  many  foolish  hot-bteoded  persons,  false  overweening  estimate  of  per- 
who  give  or  accept  "  hostile  ines-  sounl  dignity  and  importance,  which 
sages."  It  is  armed  with  ample  powers  predisposes,  too  maDy  lo  take  offence, 
of  compensation  ami  punishment,  as  and  thi-n  hurry  to  revenge  it. 
may  easily  be  ascertained  by  those  According  to  the  law  of  England, 
who  can  satisfy  it  that  they  hare  as  already  stated,  I  uVath  caused  by 
been  the  victims  of  deliberate  and  duelling,  though  in  the  "  fairest"  pos"- 
wnuton  insnlt  and  injury.  Little  more  siblc  manner,  is  clearly  mnrder,  to  all 
than  a  year  ago,  one  gentleman  intents  and  nipDMi  "hatsoever.  In 
thought  proper  to  write  to  some  naval  the  year  1S46,  the  majority  of  the 
and  military  friends  uf  another  most  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  Bug- 
offensive  imputations  upon  his  lion-  gMted  a  change  in  this  law,  reeoni- 
our.  When  apprised  of  this,  bo  mending  that,  where  two  persons 
instantly  wrote  to  demand  that  his  agree  to  fight,  and  a  contest  ensues, 
traduccr  should  either  prove  the  truth  ami  one  of  than  is  killed,  the  iiomi- 
of  his  assertion,  or  unequivocally  re-  cide  should  he  extenuated.  Theren- 
Iract  and  apologise  for  them.  Both  sons  on  which  this  suggest  ion  was 
alternatives  were  very  ceutemptuous-  founded  appear  to  lis  of  a  very  nosii- 
ly  refused,  on  which  the  injured  party  tisfactory  nature;  and  one  or  the 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  his  Ciimimssiuucrs— IhcliitcMrStarkie — 
trnducer ;  who,  unable  to  justify,  and  altogether  dissented  from  the  views  of 
unwilling  to  apologise,  allowed  the  Ids  brethren,  embodying  bis  reasons 
case  to  go  before  a  jury.  On  their  in  an  able  and  convincing  protest  or 
learning  the  true  nature  of  the  all'air,  counter- statement.  "  Whilst,"  lie 
and  being  reminded  that  they  were  observes,  at  its  close,  "  as  it  seeme  to 
appealed  to  aa  a  jury  of  twelve  gen-  nic,  liule  good  could  bo  expected  from 
lletuen,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  an  the  proposed  alteration,  it  might  be 
unoffending  gentleman,  they  f.'ave  such  productive  of  much  harm  in  a  moral 
heavy  damages  (£600)  as  soon  point  of  view.  It  would  be  under- 
brought  his  infuriate  opponent  to  Ids  stood  to  manifest  an  alteration  in  the 
senses,  and  elicited  an  uue'jtiivocal  opinion  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the 
retractation,  and  as  ample  an  apology  heltiousiiess  of  the  crime  of  homicide, 
as  could  have  been  desired.  A  few  and  of  course  tend  to  diminish  tho 
instances,  of  this  kind  would  soon  efficacy  of  the  law  against  it."  We 
satisfy  the  most  scepticiil  of  the  po-  entirely  concur  in  the  following  rc- 
tency  of  the  law  in  cases  too  often  marks  of  Mr  Townsond,  in  one  of 
deemed  boyond  its  reach,  and  of  the  the  best  expressed  passages  in  his 
effective  reality  of  its  redress  in  cases  book  : — 

of  wounded  honour.  Who  could  "  fsmiM  on  the  law  of  God,  the 
lightly  esteem  being  solemnly  and  law  of  the  hud  should  remain  clear 
publicly  branded  hy  its  fiat  as  a  liar  and  stringent,  that  whoever  kills  in  a 
and  a  slanderer— its  blighting  sen-  deliberate  duel  commits  murder.  The 
tence  remaining  permanently  on  re-  sanctity  of  human  life  would  bo  un- 
cord?    He  who  would  regard  such  a  paired  were  this  denunciation  lessened, 
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and  the  forfeit,  for  expediency's  sake, 
commuted.  The  very  good  to  be 
obtained  by  the  compromise  with 
4  codes  of  honour'  would  be  tempo- 
rary; for  arguments  of  hardship,  as 
the  consequences  of  conviction,  and 
appeals  to  compassion  against  a  gen- 
tleman being  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  transported — it  might  be  for  life 
— would  equally  tickle  the  ears  of 
credulous  jurors,  and  be  listened  to 
with  as  much  avidity  as  the  present 
topic  of  capital  punishment.  Let  the 
law  maintain  its  own  independent 
straightforward  path — irretortis  oculis 
— and,  be  the  fluctuations  in  fashion- 
able feeling  what  they  may,  continue, 
in  its  austere  regard  for  life,  un- 
changed and  unchangeable."* 

Thus  stands  the  matter :  the  Legis- 
lature not  having  ventured  to  inter- 
fere with  the  law,  which  must  be 
administered  with  rigorous  faithful- 
ness by  those  to  whom  that  severe 
and  responsible  duty  has  been  en- 
trusted, God  forbid  that  there  should 
ever  be  coquetting  with  an  oath  on 
these  occasions ! 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  our  English  Judges,  as  far  as  our 
inquiries  have  gone,  invariably  lay 
down  the  law,  in  ■  these  cases,  with 
clearness  and  unfaltering  firmness. 
The  only  approach  towards  a  depar- 
ture from  this  rule  of  right,  is  one 
which  we  trust  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  an  erroneous  report  of  what 
fell  from  Baron  Hotham  at  Maidstone, 
in  the  year  1794,  in  trying  a  Mr  Pnre- 
foy,  who  shot  his  late  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Roper.  That  Judge, 
according  to  Mr  Townsend  t — who  also 
intimates  a  hope  that  the  judge  has 
been  incorrectly  reported — concluded 
his  summing  up,  which  produced,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  instant 
acquittal,  by  the  following  extraor- 
dinary passage : — 

41  It  is  now  a  painful  duty  which 
jointly  belongs  to  us  ;  it  is  mine  to  lay 
down  the  law,  and  yours  to  apply  it  to 
the  facts  before  you.  The  oath  by 
which  I  am  bound  obliges  me  to  say 
that  homicide,  after  a  due  interval  left 
for  consideration,  amounts  to  murder. 
The  laws  of  England,  in  their  utmost 
lenity  and  allowance  for  human  frailty, 


extend  their  compassion  only  to 
den  and  momentary  frays ;  and  then, 
if  the  blood  has  not  had  time  to  cool* 
or  the  reason  to  return,  the  remit  to 
termed  manslaughter.  Such  it  the 
law  of  the  land,  which,  undoubtedly, 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  at  the 
bar  has  violated,  though  he  has  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  honour. 
His  whole  demeanour  in  the  duel,  ac- 
cording to  the  witness  whom  you  an 
most  to  believe,  Colonel  Stanwix, 
was  that  of  perfect  honour  and  perfect 
humanity.  Such  is  the  law,  aad  such 
are  the  facts.  If  you  cannot  reconcile 
the  latter  to  your  conscience*,  you  must 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  if  the 
contrary,  though  the  acquittal  maw 
trench  on  the  rigid  rules  of  the  law,  pot 
the  verdict  will  be  lovely  m  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man." 

If  Baron  Hotham  really  uttered 
this  drivel,  he  was  totally  unfit  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  should  have  beea 
removed  from  the  Bench.  Mr  Town- 
send,  in  one  place,  observes  that 
Baron  Hotham  "  must  have  allowed 
his  kindly  feelings  to  master  his  judg- 
ment ; "  and  in  another  cites  the  case 
as  u  a  very  famous  one,  being  the  first 
of  those  occasions  on  which  judges 
admitted,  from  the  bench,  the  neces- 
sity and  expediency  of  juries  temper- 
ing the  law,  where,  by  a  stern  neces- 
sity, they  have  held  themselves  bound 
by  it ; "  that  is,  in  plain  English, 
where  judges  advised  juries  to  violate 
their  oaths,  in  order  to  defeat  the  just 
administration  of  the  law.  We  know 
no  parallel  to  this  "  famous  "  case,  ex- 
cept that  of  Justice  Fletcher,  a  judge 
in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1812  ;  who— 
as  we  learn  from  Mr  Phillips'  very 
interesting  Memoirs  of  Curran,  about 
to  issue  from  the  press — thus  ad- 
dressed an  Irish  jury,  in  a  trial  for 
murder  occasioned  in  a  duel :  u  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  my  business  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  you,  and  I  shall  do  so* 
Where  two  people  go  out  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  one  of  them  falls,  the  law 
says  it  is  murder.  And  I  tell  you, 
by  law  it  is  murder;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  fairer  duel  I  never  heard  of  in 
the  whole  coorse  [sic]  of  my  life ! n 
The  prisoners  were,  of  course,  imme- 
diately acquitted. 


*  Townsend,  yoI.  i.  p.  170-171. 


f  Ibid.,  p.  154-5. 
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Mr  Townsend  stales,  that  "  the  three  gentlemen  went  ont  to  Haddon, 
long  series  of  judicial  annals  hna  not  knowing  Hint  Sir  John  Jeffcott  and 
been  darkened  by  a.  single  conviction  Dr  Heiinis  were  about  to  right  a  dnel 
for  murder,  in  the  case  of  a  duel  fairly  there,  without  heat  or  irritation— but 
fought."*  If  this  bo  a  correct  state-  deliberately  aiding  and  assisting  the 
merit,  which  we  greatly  doubt,  it  affair  on  a  point  of  honour,  after  vainly 
argncs  either  a  signal  deficiency  of  endeavouring  to  effect  an  amicable 
evidence  in  every  case,  of  a  perverse  arrangement— I  cannot  tell  you,  in 
disregard  of  duty  by  either  judges  or  point  of  law,  that  it  is  anything  short 
juries,  or  both.  We  repeat  it,  and  do  of  murder."  The  jury  at  once  ac- 
so  anxiously  desirous  of  giving  every  quitted  the  prisoner's  IJ 
degree  of  publicity  in  our  power  to  In  the  year  1838,  n  young  man 
the  fart,  that  our  judges  discharge  named  Mirtin  was  shot  in  a  duel  at 
their  duties  on  these  occasions  with  Wimbledon,  by  a  yonng  mau  named 
unwavering  firmness.  We  shall  give  WBntt.lWnitj'  Jill  Jflll liif i~gn , imAg 
two  or  three  modern  ami  interesting  deplorable  and  aggravated  tirenm- 
Lnstances.  The  late  eminent  Mr  Jus-  stances.  The  former  had  been  a  line u- 
ticc  Buller  tried  a  clergyman —the  draper  in  Totteuham  Court  Road; 
Reverend  Bennet  Allen,  (!)t  and  his  and,  together  i\iih  the  latter,  seemed 
second,  for  killing  a  Mr  Dnlany.  in  a  to  have  led  the  dissolute  life,  for  some 
duel  fought  at  ten  o'clock  at  ninht,  in  lime,  of  men  abont  town.  The  dnel 
Hyde  Park,  at  trio  distimee  of  eight  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  which  had  oc- 
yards :  the  reverend  duellist  had  put  curred  in  a  certain  iudecent  scene  of 
on  his  spectacles,  in  order  to  see  his  infamy  near  Piccadilly  I  Two  young 
man.  Mr  Justice  Bulh-r  tolrl  the  jury  men  named  Yonng  and  Webber,  re- 
that  "  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  epectively  only  twenty-four  and 
the  law,  as  to  which  there  never,"  he  twenty-six  years  of  age,  were  tried 
continued,  "  has  been  a  doubt.  In  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mirfin.  They 
the  case  of  a  deliberate  dnel,  if  one  had  not  acted  as  seconds  of  the  aur- 
person  be  killed,  it  is  mnrder  in  the  vivor,  bnt  had  accompanied  him  and 
person  killing  him.  Of  that  proposi-  his  second  to  the  scene  nf  action.  The 
tiori  of  law  there  is  not,  there  never  chief wirncss wasasurgeon, whodetail- 
has  been,  the  smallest  doubt.  Sitting  ed  with  a  deadly  simplicity  and  mat- 
here,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  ter-of-fnet  airthe  whole  particulars  of 
the  law  is,  which  I  have  done  in  ex-  the  duel,  at  which  he  was  present ; 
plicit  terms  ;  and  we  must  not  suffer  and  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
it  to  be  frittered  away,  by  any  false  jury  that,  ou  delivering  their  verdict, 
or  fantastical  notions  of  honour."  they  expressed  the  "horror"  with 
Here  the  judge  did  his  doty  :  but  the  which  they  had  heard  bis  evidence  and 
jury  seem,  according  to  Mr Tonusend,  regarded  his  conduct,  and  their  regret 
who  doubtless  spoke  after  having  that  he  had  not  himself  been  put  upon 
duly  examined  the  facts  of  the  case,  bis  trial  formurder.  The  readershall 
"to  have  temporised  between  their  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
consciences  and  « ishes,  by  acquitting  himself  on  the  subject,  from  a  portion 
the  second,  and  finding  the  principal  of  the  evidence  given  by  this  person.? 
guilty  of  manslaughter."  "  After  the  plaMi  mre  loaded,  Mr 
Mr  Justice  Pattesou,  in  trying  the  Elliott  and  Mr  Mirtin  were  placed  on 
seconds  for  murder,  in  the  case  of  the  their  ground,  and  a  pistol  was  deli  ver- 
fatnl  duel  between  Dr  Hennis  and  ed  to  each.  I  then  went  and  stood 
Sir.lohn  Jeffcott,  who  shot  the  former,  s<even  or  eight  paces  from  them,  with 
thus  plainly  put  the  matter  to  the  the  two  seconds.  1  looked  at  the 
jury;  "Whether  duelling  ought  to  principals.  The  word  to  (ire  was  given 
be  tolerated  in  this  land,  I  say  no-  by  Mr  Elliott's  second  ;  hesaid,  '  Gen- 
thing.  It  is  no  question  for  any  Jury  tlemen,  are  you  ready  V — Slop !'  That 
at  all.  The  law  of  the  land  does  not  was  the  united  riRMl  fet  firing:  they 
tolerate  it.  I  repeat  that,  if  you  are  were  to  tire  instantly  on  the  last  word 
satisfied  on  thia  evidence,  that  the  '  atop  '  being  uttered,  and  not  before. 

X  Hid.,  p- 163. 
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They  fired  together  immediately  on 
the  signal.  After  they  had  fired,  I 
observed  that  Hie  ball  had  passed 
through  the  croxcnofMrMirfiris  hat :  I 
saw  something  fly  np  in  the  air:  I 
saw  a  portion  of  the  crown  just  raised 
at  the  moment.  As  soon  as  they  had 
fired,  the  seconds  interfered.  I  and 
they  were  standing  together.  They 
moved  towards  the  principals,  who 
remained  in  their  places.  Some  con- 
versation took  place  between  the  prin- 
cipals and  seconds,  and  then  between 
the  seconds  themselves — which  lasted 
for  a  few  minutes  only.  Mr  Mirfin 
insisted  on  a  second  shot.  He  spoke 
loud  enough  for  all  present  to  hear. 
1  stood  within  seven  or  eight  paces  of 
him,  and  could  hear  every  word  he 
said.  I  was  intent  looking  at  his  hat 
— I  saw  the  ball  had  passed  through 
it.  1  could  hear  that  the  conversation 
was  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the 
parties ;  but  Mr  Mirfin  would  not 
hear  of  any  reconciliation.  I  believe 
Mr  Elliott  would  have  made  a  verbal 
apology  ;  but  Mr  Mirfin  would  accept 
nothing  but  a  written  apology,  and 
insisted  on  a  second  shot.  After  he 
had  made  this  statement,  another 
pistol  was  delivered  to  each.  They 
next  left  their  ground.  I  told  Mr 
Mirfin  that  his  hat  had  been  shot 
through,  and  he  took  it  off  and  looked 
at  it,  and  said  nothing,  but  replaced 
it  on  his  head.  The  second  pistols 
were  Mr  Mirfin's,  and  were  fired  at  a 
signal  exactly  similar  to  the  former 
one.  Mr  Elliott  fired  first,  but  not 
till  after  the  signal  had  been  given. 
I  distinctlv  heard  the  sound  of  his 
pistol,  immediately  after  the  word  had 
been  given ;  and  Mr  Mirfin's  shot 
was  fired  almost  immediately.  J 
think  his  pistol  was  discharged  after 
lie  had  received  the  fatal  shot.  I 
think  he  felt  the  wound  previous  to 
his  firing  off  his  pistol.  He  did  not 
sufficiently  raUc  his  hand.  His  ball 
struck  the  ground.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  bringing  hi*  pistol  to  the  level, 
when  he  fired.  After  both  shots  had 
been  fired,  I  looked  at  each  of  the 
men,  and  did  not,  at  first,  perceive 
that  either  was  injured.  Mr  Mirfin 
walked  towards  tnc  about  six  paces,  I 
think,  with  his  left  haud  on  his  right 
side,  and,  I  think  also,  the  pistol 
still  in  his  right  hand.  I  think  he 
?4ve  it  to  me.    He  advanced  towards 


|Dee» 

me  saying,  '  I  am  wounded."  I 
asked  him  whore ;  he  looked  towards 
the  wound  and  raised  his  fingers, 
showing  me  where  he  was  wounded, 
but  without  speaking.  I  said,  '  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it :  pood 
bye.  God  bless  yon  1'  He  replied, 
4  Good  bye,  old  fellow!*  I  then 
assisted  him  to  lie  on  the  grass.  He 
did  not  fall  immediately.  I  undid  his 
pea-jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  pulled 
np  his  shirt,  and  probed  the  wound. 
The  other  persons  were  standing  by. 
Mr  Mirfin's  second  walked  up,  and 
asked  if  the  wound  were  fatal.  I  said 
it  was  a  very  fatal  wonnd.  Mr  Elliott 
and  his  second  said  nothing,  merely 
looking  on.  Mr  Bronghton  asked  me 
again,  after  I  had  probed  the  wound, 
whether  it  was  fatal.  I  said  it  was. 
He  asked,  '  What  shall  we  do  ?  *  I 
replied,  'The  sooner  yon  leave  the 
ground  the  better,  and  I  will  wait.9 
They  all  three  left  the  ground  together. 
Mr  Mirfin  died  within  ten  minutes. 
I  did  not  speak  to  him  after  this.  I 
saw  I  could  be  of  no  service  to  him, 
and  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  him  fay 
saying  anything  to  him.  I  examined 
the  body  after  I  had  got  It  home,  and 
discovered  a  small  wonnd  not  quite 
the  size  of  a  (bird's?)  egqt  between  the 
fifth  aud  sixth  ribs.1' 

We  have  given  these  details  in  aQ 
their  sickeuiug  simplicity  and  utter 
hideousness,  because  they  are  worth 
a  world  of  comment  on  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  affairs  of  honour. 

The  trial  came  on  before  the  late 
Baron  V a  ugh  an,  and  the  present 
Baron  AUterson,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  22d  Sept.  1838 ;  and  the  former 
thus  laid  down  the  law  to  the  jury : 
14  When  upon  a  previous  arrange* 
ment,  and  after  there  has  been  time 
for  the  blood  to  cool,  two  persons  meet 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  one  of  them 
is  killed,  he  who  occasions  the  death  is 
gnilty  of  murder ;  and  the  seconds  are 
also  equally  guilty.  The  question  then 
is,  did  the  prisoners  give  their  aid  and 
assistance  by  their  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  the  principals,  in  this 
contest  ?  Though  neither  of  the  pri- 
soners acted  as  second,  still,  if  either 
sustained  the  principal  by  his  advice 
or  his  presence — or,  if  you  think  he 
went  down  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging and  forwarding  the  unlawful 
conflict,  although  he  did  not  tay  or  do* 
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anything,  yet  if  lie  were  present,  ntid  England.     Citptaiu  Helaham  was  ad- 

waa  assisting  ami  encouraging,  nt  the  mined  to  bail  io meet  the charge,  and, 

momentwhen  the  pistol  wastired  — be  having    dnly   surrendered,    took    liia 

will  be  guilty  of  tlic  offence  of  wilful  place  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey, 

murder.      Questions  have  arisen   as  at  nine  o'clock  Oil  aSslvnitfllMUlfkfi- 

to  how  far  the  wruud  of  a  party  killed  Ho   was   a    middle-aged   man,    of 

in  a  dael  is  liable  to  an  indictment  gentlemanly  appearance,  bis  features 

for  the  murder  of  the  deceased  :  lam  indicating    great    de  termini  Eton    of 

clearly  of  opinion  that  he  is."  character ;  hut  they  wore  an  cxprcs- 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  ;  bat  sion  of  manifest  anxiety  and  appre- 

uuder  the  special  circumstances  of  the  bension  as  he   entered  the  dock,  and, 

case — for  there  existed,  in  the  evi-  looking    down,    beheld   immediately 

dence,  considerable  doubt  ns  to  the  beneath  him  the  brother  of  the  man 

part  taken  in  tlic  murderous  affair  by  whom  1  e  had  shot,  and  through  whose 

the  prisoners — or  even  whether  (hey,  ceaseless  activity  ho  was  then  placed 

in  fact,  took  any  part  in  it— sentence  on  trial   for  his  life  as  a  murderer, 

of  death  was  nut  passed  upon  them,  And  ho  was  to  be  tried  by  an  uucom- 

butouly ordered  io  lie  recorded  against  promising  judge— storn  and  exact  in 

theui  ;  and  they  were  afterwards  sen-  administering  the  law,  aud  animated 

tenced  Io  a  lengthened  term  of  im-  by  pure  religious  spirit;  but,  withal, 

prisonment.     Sir  Townsenn  does  not  thoroughly  bnmane.     Throughout  the 

seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  ease,  whole  of  that  agitating  day,  the  pri- 

as  lie  makes  no  allusion  to  it.  soncr  stood  firm  as  a  rock-— BOnretlfOM 

We  ourselves  were  present  at  are-  hiaarms   folded,   at  others   his  hands 

markable    trial    for  duelling,    about  resting  on  the  bar;  while  his  eyes 

eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  were  fixed  intently  on   the  judge,  the 

Old  Bailey,  before   the   late  excellent  witnesses,  or  the  counsel— every  now 

and  very  learned  Duron  Barley,  on  and  then  glancing  with  gloomy  in- 

wbich  occasion   be  also  laid  down  the  fjuisitivouessiit  tliejiiri  and  the  jndge. 

rale  of  law  respecting  duelling,  with  His  lips  were  from  first  to  last 'firmly 

uncompromising  lirmuess  and  straight-  compressed.     It  was  understood  that 

forwardness.    This  was  the  case  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 

Captain  Helsham,  w  lio  had  idiot  Lieu-  in  possession   of  a  damning  piece  of 

tenant Crowther in  adiirl,  at  Boulogne,  evidence — viz.,  that  the  prisoner  had 

Therewererumoursof  fonlplayhaving  spent  nearly   (ho  whole  of  the   night 

been  practised ;  and  a  clergyman,  the  immediately   preceding    the   duel   in 

brother  of  the  deceased,  made  strenu-  practising  pistol-firing.     However  the 

ous  and  perseve ring  efforts  to  bring  fact  might  lie,  it  nevertheless  was  not 

Captain  Hclsham  to  trial.     The  latter  "elicited  .it  tlio  trial;  and  probably  the 

continued,   for   some   time   after  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  prepared  for 

duel,   in  France,   though   anxious   to  such  evidence  being  produced,  began, 

return  to  England;  mid  after  (as  we  on   finding    that   it    was   not  so,    to 

have  beard)   taking  the  opinion  of  a  take  a  more  favourable   view  of  bis 

well-known  counsel   at  the  criminal  chances.    As  the  case  stood,  however, 

bar — who  advised   him  that  he  could  it  looked  black  enough  to  those  who 

not  be  tried  in  this  country  for  a  duel  knew  the  law,  and  the  character  of 

fought  in  a  foreign  country  not  under  the  judge  who  ant  to  administer  It. 

the  British  crown — he  came  to  Eng-  That  venerable  person  began  his  snm- 

land,  where  he  ivas  instantly  arrested,  ining   up   to   the    jury   about   seven 

under  Stat.  9  Goo.  IV.  c.  81,  §7,  which  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  scene 

had  been  passed   two  or  three  year*  cannevei  lieefl'med  Ironi  our  memory, 

previously— viz.,   in  1828 — and  must  The  court   was  extremely   crowded  ; 

have  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  lights  burned  brightly,  exhibiting 

the   counsel   in   (lucstion.     That   act  anxious  laces  in  every  direction  :  but 

authorises  the  trial,   in   England,    of  what  a  striking  figure  was  the  central 

any  British  subject  charged  with  tar-  one— that  of  the  prisoner!    Imme- 

ing  committed  any  murder  or  man-  diately  over  his  head  was  a  mirror, 

slaughter  abroad,  whether  within  or  so  placed  a3  (o  reflect  bis  face  and 

without  the  British   dominions,  as  if  figure  vividly,  especially  to  the  jury, 

such  crimes  had  been  committed  in  A  few  moments  after  the  judge  had 
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commenced  his  charge,  we  observed 
the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  glide  into 
court,  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Cotton,  in  full 
cauonicals,  and  with  flowing  white 
hair,  having  a  picturesquely  vener- 
able and  ominous  appearance,  and 
take  his  seat  near  to,  but  a  little 
behind  the  judge.  It  was  then  usual 
for  the  Ordinary  to  be  present  at  the 
close  of  capital  cases,  in  order  to  add 
a  solemn  "  amen  "  to  the  prayer  with 
which  the  sentence  of  death  coucluded 
— that  "God  would  have  mercy  on 
the  soul  "  of  the  condemned.  u  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,"  commenced  Mr 
Baron  Bay  ley,  amidst  profound  silence, 
*■  we  have  heard  several  times,  during 
the  course  of  this  trial,  of  the  law  of 
honour ;  but  I  will  now  tell  you  what 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  all  that 
you  and  I  have  to  do  with.  It  is 
this  :  that  if  two  persons  go  out  with 
deadly  wcapous,  intending  to  use 
them  against  each  other,  and  do  use 
them,  and  death  ensue,  that  is  — 
murder,  wilful  murder."  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  the  jury 
time  to  appreciate  the  dread  signi- 
ficance of  his  opening.  As  soon  as  he 
had  uttered  the  last  two  words,  Cap- 
tain Helsham's  cheek  was  instan- 
taneously blanched.  We  were  eyeing 
him  intently  at  the  moment,  and  shall 
never  forget  it.  lie  stood,  however, 
with  rigid  erectness,  gazing  with 
mingled  anger  and  fear  at  the  judge, 
whom  he  felt  to  be  uttering  his  death- 
warrant  ;  and  after  a  while  bent  his 
eyes  on  the  jury,  from  whom  they 
wandered  scarce  a  moment  during 
that  momentous  summing-up  —  one 
which,  with  every  word,  was  letting 
fall  around  him,  as  he  must  have  felt, 
the  curtain  of  death.  "The  law  of 
honour,"  said  the  judge,  towards  the 
close  of  his  charge,  *•  is  an  imposture 
— a  wicked  imposture,  wheu  set  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  law  of 
G<>d  Almighty,  claiming  the  right  to 
take  awav  human  life.  I  tell  von, 
who  >it  there  t\>  discharge  a  sworn 
dutv,  that  a  fatal  duel  is  malicious 
homicide — and  that  is  wilful  murder." 
The  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict ;  and  the  judge  at  the  same 
time  quitted  the  court  till  his  presence 
should  be  required  again.  Captain 
IIi'Miara,  however,  continued  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  almost  motionless  as  a 
statue.     After  a  prolonged  abseucc  of 
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an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  the  jmy 
returned  into  court  The  prisoner 
eyed  them,  as  one  by  one  they  re- 
entered their  box,  with  a  solicitude 
dismal  to  behold,  and  the  irrepressible 
quivering  of  his  upper  Up  indicated 
mortal  agitation.  The  verdict,  how* 
ever,  was — Not  Guilty;  on  which  the 

Erisoner  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  pained 
is  hand  slowly  over  his  damp  fore- 
head, bowed  slightly,  but  rather 
sternly  to  the  jury,  and  was  the* 
removed  from  the  bar  and  released 
from  custody.  When  the  verdict  was 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  Baron  Bayley,  who  had  re- 
mained in  attendance  in  an  adjoining 
room,  he  remarked  gravely,  "I  did  aw/ 
duty !  It  is  well  for  Captain  Helshaa 
that  the  verdict  is  as  it  is;  had  it  been 
the  other  way,  I  should  certainly  have 
left  him  for  execution."  In  that  case, 
the  duellist  would  have  died  on  thecal- 
lows  on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning. 
It  is  now,  however,  time  to  retara 
to  Mr  Townsend's  volumes,  where  we 
fiud  two  trials  for  duelling.  One  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr  Stuart,  who  killed 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  in  fa^md, 
on  the  26th  March  1822,  in  a  dad 
conducted  with  undisputed  regularity 
and  fairness.  The  other  is  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  fought  aad 
wounded  Captain  Harvey  Tnckett, 
but  not  mortally,  in  a  duel,  on  the 
12th  September  1840.  This  trial  is 
one  of  remarkable  interest,  in  every 
point  of  view;  and  we  shall  take  noma 
pains  in  bringing  it  distinctly  and  in- 
telligibly before  our  readers. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  12th  September 
1840,  a  person  named  Dann,  a 
miller,  together  with  his  wife  and  son, 
observed  from  the  stage  of  their  null, 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  two  carriages 
approaching  it  from  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  at  once  suspected  what  was 
about  to  take  place.  Two  gentlemen 
firet  quitted  the  carnages—each  with 
a  pistol-case— duly  loaded  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  stepped  out  twelve  paces ; 
on  which  two  other  gentlemen,  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Captain Tnckett, 
came  up,  and  took  their  stations  at  Che 
jKjiuts  indicated.  To  each  was  given 
a  pistol ;  the  other  two  withdrew  to  a 
little  distance  ;  the  word  to  fire  wan 
uttered,  and  immediately  followed  by 
an  ineffectual  discharge  of  both 
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The  principals  remained  at  tln*ir  posts;  trial,  and  also  ila  unexpected  issue, 
a  second  brace  of  pistols  was  given  turned  upon  tlie  identity  of  the 
them;  again  both  tired  and  Captain  wounded  duellist,  and  the  requisite 
Tuckett  fell,  wounded  in  the  small  of  adroitness  and  vigilance  of  the  late 
the  back— bleeding  profusely,  but,  as  Sir  William  Follett,  the  Earl's  coun- 
it  proved,  not  from  a  mortal,  or  even  sol,  in  dealing  with  this  card,  and  the 
dangerous  wound.  Thus  the  arista-  circumstances  lUtllHim  its  delivery 
cratic  atfair  of  honour  was  mora  to  the  constable,  the  reader  will  find 
fortunateinits  issue,  [bail  thai  plebeian  his  account  in  remarking  these  cir- 
ouc  iu  which,  two  or  three  years  be-  enmstances  accurately.  On  the  con- 
fore,  the  young  linen-draper  Miiliu  $  table's  receiving  the  card,  and  the 
bad  received  bis  mortal  "satisfac-  pledge  above  mentioned,  be  allowed 
lion."  Lord  Cardigan's  second  was  those  who  had  given  it  to  depart. 
Captain  Douglas,  and  Captain  Wain-  The  conduct  ol  (he  Earl  of  Cardigan 
wright  was  that  of  Captain  Tucket t.  was  undoubtedly  distinguished  by 
The  whole  affair  of  the  duel  had  been  soldierly  straight- forwardness  and 
witnessed  by  the  miller,  (who  was  frankness.  He  went  direct,  with 
iilso  a  constable,)  and  his  wife  and  Captain  Douglas,  to  the  Wandsworth 
ton,  standing  on  the  stage  of  the  police  station,  and,  tapping  at  the 
windmill.  The  moment  that  Captain  door,  the  inspector  presented  himself, 
Tuckett  fell,  the  miller  and  bis  son  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  "  I  am 
quitted  their  post  of  observation,  run  a  prisoner,  1  believe,"  said  Lord  Car- 
up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  iuti-  digan.  "Indeed,  sir!— on  what  ac- 
mated  to  all  the  parties  that  they  count? " asked thesurprNed  inspector, 
must  consider  themselves  in  his  as  Lord  i  'ardigan  entered  the  station- 
custody.  Lord  Cardigan  still  held  in  house,  "I  have  been  lighting  a  duel," 
bis  right  hand  the  pistol  with  which  saidhis  Lordship,  "audhit  my  man — 
be  had  6rcd ;  and  there  lay  on  the  but  not  seriously,  1  believe— slightly 
ground  two  plstol-cascs,  one  of  them  — merely  a  graze  across  the  back" — 
bearing  the  Earl's  coronet.  Captain  drawing  hi-  liam.l  MTOM  his  own  back, 
Tuckett  lay  on  the  ground,  his  second  to  indicate  the  region  where  he  bo- 
Captain  Waiuwright  kneeling  beside  lieved  his  bail  had  struck  Captain 
him,  supporting  him  ;  while  Sir  James  Tuckett.  Lord  Cardigan  then  turned 
Anderson,  a  surgeon,  who  had  at-  In  (Tljiltln  laughs,  ud<1  said, ''This 
tended  them  to  the  field,  was  ex-  gentleman,  also,  is  a  prisoner— my 
utuining  the  wonud.  One  of  these  second,  Captain  Douglas."  He  then 
three  entreated  the  constable  to  allow  took  several  cards  out  of  his  right 
the  wounded  gentleman  to  be  removed  breast  pocket,  and  banded  one  of 
to  his  own  house,  giving  a  solemn  them  to  the  inspector.  It  bore  the 
pledge  that,  <  hi  his  recovery,  he  should  words,  "The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  11  th 
atteud  before  the  magistrate.  At  the  Dragoons."  On  reading  the  name, 
same  time  one  of  thcin  took  ont  a  the  inspector  said,  "  I  hope  the  duel 
card,  on  which  was  printed— "  Cap-  was  not  with  Captain  Reynolds?" — 
tain  Ilarvcy  Tuckett,  No.  13  Hamil-  alluding  to  the  notorious  disputes 
ton  Place,  New  Road,"  and  wrote  between  his  I.oid.jhip  and  thatollicer, 
iu  pencil,  on  the  back  of  the  card,  the  and  which  led  to  a  court-martial  on 
words,  "Captain  H.  Wainwright."  the  latter.  Lord  Cardigan  "stood  op 
Who  gave  this  card  remains,  in  the  erect,"  said  the  inspector  in  giving 
evidence, am; st cry  ;  nor  did  it  appear  his  evidence,  and  seemed  to  reject 
whether  Lord  Cardigan  saw  the  card  the  notion  with  the  utmost  disdain  : 
given,  or  knew  what  was  printed  or  sayiug,  "  Oh  no,  by  no  means ! — do 
written  on  it,  or  heard  what  was  said,  you  Hppnt  I  WMM  light  with  one 
As  almost  the  whole  interest  of  the  of  my  own    offlcers?"»      He  duly 

*   In  opening  tbo  case  against  Lord  Cardigan,  (it  the  bar  of  the  titrate  of  Lord*, 
tin!   Attainey-Cieuera],  (now   Lord  Campbell,)   of  couna  speaking    from   vrrviu'oii* 

instructions,  imputed  to  Lord  I'.inlij/ui  the  utterance  o!  .1  inoM  unoeoomiug  and 
ntfi'usiTe  expreisaiiih, — "  Do  ya  think  1  would  tuudfft.nil  to  light  with  one  of  mjr 
own  officers  1 ''  Wo  are  titirttd  that  no  such  bM&fatffl  could  hive  fallen  from  a 
Itritish  officer;  and  the  evidence  shows  that  it  did  not  in  point  of  fat t. 
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appeared  before  the  magistrates,  and 
was  bound  over  in  heavy  recognisances 
to    appear    whenever   his    presence 
should  be  required.     He  did  so  from 
time  to  time.    As  soon  as  Captain 
Tuckett  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  police 
office,  and  gave  his  name.     The  affair 
had    by  this    time   attracted   much 
public  attention,  chiefly,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan ;  the  newspapers 
teeming  with  accounts  of  his  alleged 
discourteous  and  oppressive  treatment 
of  the  officers  under  his  command. 
The  prosecution   of  Lord  Cardigan 
was  loudly  called  for;  it  being  alleged 
that  the  high  rank  of  the  offender 
imperiously    demanded    that    even- 
handed  justice  should  be  dealt  to  him. 
Mr  Townscnd  speaks  of  this  demand 
for  prosecution   as   "  a  very  pitiful 
manifestation    of    popular    rancour 
and    spleen."*     "As    the    duel," 
he   add*,    "had  beeu  fairly  fought, 
and  the    code  of   honour  satisfied, 
without  loss  of  life,  it  seemed  strange 
that    the    first  unsheathing    of   the 
statute  should    be  directed    against 
a  high-spirited  and  gallant  nobleman, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  violent  pre- 
judice and  popular  clamour ;  and  the 
prosecution  seemed  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  supposition  that  it  originated 
in  party  malevolence,  and  not  in  re- 
spect to  the  law."     We  never  shared 
in  the  hostility  here  spoken  of  as  exist- 
ing towards  the  gallant  nobleman  in 
question.  Our  political  opinions  are  also 
his;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  much 
misrepresentation  and  injustice.     Wo 
desire,  nevertheless,  to  be  understood 
as  vindicating  the  call  for  judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  transaction  to  which 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  opponent,  with 
their  seconds,  were  parties,   if  that 
transaction  had   been  of  a  criminal 
character.     Only  three  or  four  years 
previously,  two  young  men  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  wilful  murder, 
for  having  only  been  present  at  the 
duel  which  cost  one  of  the  principals 
(Mirfin)  his  life.     If  Captain  Tuckett 
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had  been  killed,  Lord  Cardigan  wosM 
clearly  have   been  guilty  of  wilfal 
murder— that  is  beyond  all  question, 
if  the  law  of  England  be  not  a  deal 
letter,  and  those  who  affect  to  set  11  in 
motion  be  not  guilty  of  a  vile  mockery 
of  justice.    If,  therefore,  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  a  member  of  the  supreme  judi- 
cature in  the  kingdom,  had  really  been 
gnilty  of  a  conspicuous   and   grare 
violation  of  the  law,  which  all  are  re- 
quired to  obey  with  implicit  reverence, 
those  who  demanded  inquiry  ought 
to  have  been  given  credit  for  acting  on 
public  grounds.    The  peer  should  not 
esca  pe,  where  th  o  plebeian  would  be  con- 
demned.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  stood, 
and  how  stands  the  law  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject — for  momentous  it  is. 
In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  mere  challenging  to  fight  a  duel, 
whether  verbally  or  in  writing,  and 
the  mere  carrying  any  such  challenge, 
is  a  high  misdemeanour,  punishable  ojjr 
fine  and  imprisonment,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.    This  offence  consists  in  the  pro- 
voking or  inciting  others  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace ;  but  may  also  be 
regarded  in  a  much  more  serious  light— 
namely,  as  an  attempt  to  commit  or 
provoke  others  to  commit  a  felony,— 
and  even  wilful  murder.    In  the  pre- 
sent case,  a  challenge  had  been  sent 
and  accepted :  those  who  had  done  so, 
met,  and  fired  deliberately  at  each 
other  with  deadly  weapons,  at  only  a 
few  paces  distance — they  fired  twice; 
the  first  time  innocuously ;  the  soconfl 
time,    one   of  them  was  wounded. 
Every  single  step  was  here  highly 
criminal;  the  earlier  ones  ss  misde- 
meanours, the  later  ones  ss  felonies ; 
the  last  indeed  a  capital  felony,  for 
which,  beyond  all  question,  the  life  of 
Lord  Cardigan  had  become  forfeited 
to   the   outraged  law  of  the  unci. 
This  we  will  shortly  show,  for  Che 
consolation  of  all  future  duellists.    By 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  no 
soiial  violence,  unattended  by 
amounted   to   more  than  a 
meanour.      In  the  year  1722,  was 
passed    uthe  Black  AcV't   which. 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  -210. 

t  It  was  c.ilbd  "  the  Waltham  Black  Act/  as  occasioned  by  the  devastation 
mittcil  near  Walthara,  in  Hampshire,  by  persons  dtegufred,  and  with  Uaehemtd 
"  who  *ccm  '•  kit*  Blackstone/'to  hare  resembled  the  followers  of  Robert  Hood, 
i:i  the  ri'ign  of  Richard  I.  committed  such  groat  outrages  on  the  borders  of 
ami  Scotland."— 4  Black.  Com.  245. 
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»mong?t  various  enactments  levelled  of  loaded  aims  at  any  person,  or  wound 
tit  the  doss  of  offenders  who  caused  any  per.-fin.  with  intent  lo  maim,  dis- 
thc  passing  of  tlio  statute,  con  tains  figure,  or  disable,  or  to  do  some  other 
this  brief  general  one.  "Ifnnyperaon  yrieeout  bodily  harm  to  such  person, 
shall  wilfully  and  maii.iMiisly  '/njot  at  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to 
any  person,  in  any  dwelling-house,  or  the  same  punishment  contained  in  the 
iit/irr  place,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  previous  section." 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death,"  This  was  Itlackstone,  following  Hawkins, 
the  first  statute  which  made  tin:  mere  thus  lays  down  the  law  in  the  case  of 
:ifi  iil'.li'.iitin;;  H-ill'iillyjin"!  malieioiisly  duelling  :  "  Express  malice  U,  where 
at  another— without  "reference  to  the  one,  with  a  sedate  deliberate  mind, 
result— felony.  Subsequent  statutes,  and  formed  design,  doth  kill  another, 
respectively  known  as  Lord  Ellen-  — which  formed  design  is  evidenced 
borough's  and  Lord  Lnnsdowne's  byexternal  circumstances,  discovering 
Acts,  made  it  n.ci[i!ial  i.'il'.iiic  toshoot  that  inward  intention, — as  lying  in 
at  another  with  intent  to  murder,  or  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former 
do  grievous  bodily  harm,  provided  tlte  grudges,  and  concerted  schemes  to  do 
■  lentil  winch  illicit  be  occasioned  him  some  grievims  ImrlMy  harm,  This 
would  amount  to  murder.  Though  takes  in  the  iwe  <■/  deliheraU  duelling, 
the  matter  had  never  become  the  sub-  where  both  parties  meet  avowedly  with 
ject  of  judicial  decision,  it  had  been  an  intent  to  murder ;  thinking  it  their 
suggested  by  a  late  eminent  wriler  on  duty  at  rjr.ntle.mtn,  and  clniminy  it  m 
the  criminal  law,"  that,  where  an  in-  their  right,  to  wanton  with  their  own 
effectual  interchange  of  shots  look  liven  and  (mm  of  (W ■>-/ 6Hf»  creatures, 
place  in  a  duel,  both  parties  might  he  without  any  warrant  or  authority  from 
any  power  either  /Urine  or  human,  but 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
both  God  and  man  ;  and  therefore  the 
uco.  in.  c.  0?,)  and  the  seconds  law  has  Justly  fixed  the  crime  and 
nlso,  as  principals  in  the  second  punishment  of  murder  on  them,  and  on 
degree.  In  the  year  IS37,  however^  their  seconds  also."]  This  passage- 
was  passed  the  Statute  of  the  1st  may  bo  said  to  reflect  a  somewhat 
Victoria,  c.  85,  which  wo  advise  every  ghastly  light  on  the  three  sections  of 
intending  duellist  to  consult  very  de-  the  statute  law  given  above,  such  as 
liberatcly,  before  committing  himself  must  have  startled  the  Earl  of  Cardi- 
to  its  meshes.  It  enacts  first,  (•*  2,)  gnn  and  his  advisers,  as  soon  as  they 
lint  "  whoever  shall  wound  any  per-  found  that  he  had  been  made  the  sub- 
son,  or  by  any  means  whatsoever  jeet  of  bonii  fide  prosecution  under 
rais-e  to  si:iy  person  any  bodily  injury  that  Statute.  We  atlirni  unlo-sital  ■ 
dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  to  com-  ingly,  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  the 
mit  mnrdor,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  facts  relating  to  the  duel,  as  they 
and  suffer  death."  Again,  secondly,  appear  above  stated, brought LorfCar- 
(by§3,)  whosoever  shall  shoot  at  any  dignn's  ease  within  every  one  of  these 
person,  or,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  three  sections— as  clearly  within  the 
any  other  manner,  attempt  to  dia-  first,  IIWllllllMf  iMll  (llBlllffl  capital,  as 
charge  anykindof  loaded  arms  atany  within  the  other  two,  declaring  it 
person,  with  intent  to  commit  the  felony  punishable  with  transportation. 
i-riirie  of  imirdiT,  shall,  a/though  wi  This  the  Attorney- General  himself 
bodily  injury  be  inf'tehd,  be  guilty  of  stated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  open- 
fei.ony,  and  liable  to  bo  transported  ing  tho  case  against  the  prisoner; 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  "  The  present  indictment  might  have 
fifteen  years,  or  imprisoned  for  any  been  framed  on  the  capital  charge." 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  A  wound  had  beta  inflicted,  which 
tho  discretion  of  the  conrt."  Lastly,  constituted  one  branch  of  the  capital 
thirdly,  (by  §  i,)  "Whoever  shall  offence;  but  "the  prosecutor  had, 
maliciously  shoot  at  any  person,  or,  very  properly,  restricted  the  charge 
by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  lo  firing  with  on  intent,  without  alleg- 
manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind  ing  that  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to 

fi  Black.  Com.  p,  I9S. 
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life  bad  been  iuflicted."  *  The  indict- 
ment was  founded  on  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  alone;  charging,  in 
the  first  count,  a  shooting  with  intent 
to  murder;  in  the  second,  to  maim 
and  disable ;  in  the  third,  to  do  some 
grievous  bodily  harm.  Iudictments 
were  preferred  before  the  grand  jury, 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
against  both  principals,  and  both 
seconds.  The  grand  jury  ignored 
those  against  Captain  Tuckett  and  his 
second,  but  u  found11  those  against 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  second.  As 
probably  the  same  evidence,  precisely, 
was  laid  before  the  grand  jury  in  both 
cases,  it  is  certaiuly  difficult  to 
account  for  the  totally  different  re- 
sults, except  on  the  supposition  that 
the  grand  jury  weakly  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  into  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  sworn  duty,  by  feelings 
of  commiseration  for  the  party  who 
had  been  wonnded  by  one  who  had 
escaped  unhurt.  Lord  Cardigan  was 
reputed  to  be  u  a  dead  shot/1  and  was 
certainly  very  uupopular;  but  there 
was  no  pretence  whatever  for  saying 
that  he  had  acted  otherwise  than  with 
rigorous  fairness  in  his  encounter  with 
Captain  Tuckwtt,  who,  for  all  the 
grand  jury  cuuld  tell,  was  as  u  dead  a 
shot''  as  the  Earl.  We  would,  how- 
ever, fain  hope  that  this  secret-sworn 
inquest  were  not  obnoxious  to  the 
censures  which  Mr  Townsendf  and 
others  have  levelled  at  them  in  this 
matter.  On  the  bill  being  found, 
Lord  Cardigan,  of  course,  claimed  his 
right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers — (i.  e. 
pan*,  (tifualea)  —  a  rijjht  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  ever}*  fel- 
low-subject ;  and  the  indictment  was 
removed  by  certiorari*  to  be  tried  be- 
fore, the  House  of  Peers  in  full  Par- 
liament. The  court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  of  (ireat  Britain  is  oue 
Instituted  fur  the  trial  of  a  Peer  in- 
dicted fur  treason,  or  felony,  or  mis- 
prision of  either ;  J  but  when  the  trial 
take  place  during  the  session  of  Par- 
liament, as  was  the  ca*e  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  it  is  before  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  A  Lord  High 
Steward  is  appointed  in  either  case ; 
but  in  the  hitter  he  otliciates,  not  as 


.  [Dee. 

the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  law— 
as  he  would  be  in  a  trial  during  the 
recess— but  as  speaker,  or  chairman, 
having  an  equal  voice  with  his  brother 
peers,  in  matters  both  of  law  mad 
fact. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  duelliag 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  prose- 
cution  under   the   statutes    against 
shooting  with  intent  to  kill,  maim, 
disable,  or  do  grievous  bodily  harm; 
and  the  position  of  the  Earl  of  Car* 
digan  had  suddenly  become  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  and  doubtless  occa- 
sioned most  serions  apprehensions  to 
himself  and  his  advisers.    If  his  case 
should  be  held  to  fail  within  the  sta- 
tute in  question,  not  only  was  he  liable 
to  transportation  for  life,  —  and  he 
knew  that  the  House  of  Peers  weald 
firmly  do  its  duty,  especially  conscfoas 
as  it  was  that  upon  it  were  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  country, — but  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  comrictiom 
offilony  on  his  property  ?    Four  day* 
after  the  trial,  it  was  stated  In  the 
Times  newspaper,§  and  has  not  been, 
as  far  as  we  know,  coutradicted,  that 
"  such  had  been  the  doubts  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  entertained  by  Lord 
Cardigan  and  his  legal  advisers,  that 
his  lordship,  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
his  property  being  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  executed,  some  time  before,  a 
deed  of  gift,  assigning  over  the  whole 
of  his  valuable  possessions  to  Viseoont 
Curzon,  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Howe, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan.    It  is  stated  that  the 
legal  expenses  of  this  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, arising  from   fines  on  cony* 
holds  and  the  enormous  stamp-duties, 
amounted  to  about  £10,000:  and  as 
the  deed  of  transfer  was  said  to  have 
been  enrolled  in  due  form,  In  the 
event  of  an  acquittal  the  immense 
expenditure  would  have  to  be  tgain  in- 
curred, in  order  to  effect  a  re-transfer.** 
So  serious  a  matter,  even  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  has  now  become 
the  lighting  a  duel,  to  a  nobleman  or 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who  are  recom- 
mended, consequently,  not  to  fight  la 
a  hurry — at  all  events,  till  they  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
bc?t  advice  of  counsel  learned  In   ~ 


•  1  Townsen.l,  p.  21.1,  Olrt.  t  Ibid.  p.  210. 

t  Fur  lniHleineanour.  a  peer  ha^  no  buch  privilege,  but  must  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
jj  20th  February  1641. 
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law.  The  deed  of  transfer  in  ques- 
tion, if  executed  at  all,  had  probably 
been  executed  before  it  was  known  to 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  advisers,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  indict  him  for 
a  capital  offence,  under  the  second 
section  of  stat.  1  Vict.  c.  85,  and  that 
he  could  nut,  consequently,  be  at- 
tainted. Even,  however,  as  the  case 
stood,  if  he  had  been  couvicted  of  the 
felony  with  which  ho  was  charged, 
the  validity  of  his  expensive  attempt 
to  obviate  the  legal  effect  of  that  con- 
viction upon  his  large  property 
would  have  been  gravely  question- 
able, had  the  law  advisers  of  the 
crown  felt  it  their  duty  to  impugn  the 
transaction. 

The  House  of  Lords  presented, 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  16th 
February  1841,  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  Lord  Denman,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  had  been  appointed  by  com- 
mission from  the  Queen,  pro  h&c  vict^ 
Lord  High  Steward.*  The  judges 
were  in  attendance  in  their  state 
robes,  and  took  their  seats  on  the 
woolsack.  The  peers  were  attired  in 
their  robes,  such  of  them  as  were 
knights  also  wearing  the  collars  of 
their  respective  orders.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  (Ix>rd  Cottenham)  was 
absent  through  illness ;  but  there 
were,  independently  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  no  fewer  than  Ave  law  lords 
present —Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Wvnford,  Abinger,  and  Langdale. 
The  side  galleries  were  covered  with 
ladies ;  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
great  solemnity  and  magnificence. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  having  made 
reverences  to  the  throne,  to  which  he 
had  l>een  conducted  by  the  state 
oilicer— t  he  <  larter  Kiug-at-  Arms  bear- 
ing the  sceptre,  and  the  Gentleman 
I'sher  of  the  Blsck  Rod  the  Lord 
Steward's  Muff— took  his  seat  on  the 
the  chtir  of  state  placed  on  the  upper 
stf-p  but  one  of  the  throne.  The 
necessary  formalities  of  reading  the 
commission,  the  writ  of  certiorari, 
and  indiotment,  having  been  gone 
through,  the  Lord  High  Steward  or* 
dered  proclamation  to  be  made  to  the 
Yeoman  I'sher  of  the  Black  Rod  u  to 
bring  James  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cardi- 


gan, to  the  bar.1'  This  was  quickly 
complied  with— the  Earl,  accompanied 
by  the  officer  above  mentioned,  ap- 
pearing at  the  bar,  dressed  in  plain 
clothes.  As  he  approached,  he  mado 
three  "reverences,"  and  knelt,  till 
directed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward 
to  rise.  He  again  made  three  rever- 
ences, respectively  to  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  and  his  brother  peers  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  they  returning 
bis  courtesy.  He  was  then  conducted 
to  a  stool  within  the  bar  near  his 
counsel.  His  demeanour  was  calm 
and  dignified,  and  he  had  a  very 
soldierly  bearing.  He  was  then  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  The  Lord 
High  Steward's  deep  impressive  tones 
were  then  heard,  as  he  thus  addressed 
the  noble  prisoner :  u  My  Lord  Car- 
digan, your  lordship  stands  at  the 
bar  charged  with  the  offence  of  firing 
with  a  loaded  pistol  at  Harvey 
Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett,  with  intent 
to  murder  him :  in  a  second  count, 
yon  are  charged  with  firing  with  in- 
tent to  malm  and  disable  him ;  and 
in  a  third  count,  yon  are  charged  with, 
firing  with  intent  to  do  him  some 
grievous  bodily  harm.  Tour  lord- 
ship will  now  be  arraigned  on  that 
indictment."  The  Earl  was  then  ar- 
raigned in  the  usual  manner,  by  the 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
Queen  s  Bench,  who  thus  proceeded  :— 

u  How  say  you,  my  Lord,  are  yon 
guilty  of  the  felony  with  which  yon 
stand  charged,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

Eari  of  Ctodiga*.--Not  guilty,  my 
lords. 

Deputy  Clark  of  tk*  Crow*.— How 
will  your  lordship  be  tried  ? 

Earl  of  Cardigan.— Hj  my  peers. 

Dqmty  Clerk  of  At  Crow*.— God 
send  your  lordship  a  good  deliverance. 

The  Earl  then,  by  leave  of  the 
House,  sate  down  ancovered:  and 
after  the  usual  proclamation  had  been 
made  for  all  persons  to  come  forward 
and  give  evidence,  the  Lord  Steward, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Howe,  descended 
from  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  table.  Thecoeiieelfor 
the  Crown  were  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral (the  present  Lord  Campbell),  and 
Mr  Waddiagtoo,  (now  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State) ;  and  for  the  prisoner, 


•  The  mode  of  appointing  jhis  high 
found  explained  at  length  hi 
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Sir  William  Follett,  Mr  Serjeant 
Wrangham,  and  the  late  Mr  Adol  ph us. 
It  has  been  said,  and  is  indeed  inti- 
mated by  Mr  Townsend,  that,  imper- 
turbable as  was  the  self-possession  of 
Sir  William  Follet,  on  this  occasion 
he  exhibited  unusual  indication  of  an 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility. 
Both  facts,  indeed,  and  law  were  so 
dead  against  his  noble  client,  and  the 
consequences  of  conviction  so  exceed- 
ingly serious,  that  nothing  was  left 
for  him  but  to  watch  with  lynx-eyed 
acuteness,  in  order  to  see  that  nothing 
bat  rigorously  exact  legal  proof  was 
adduced  against  his  client. 

The  opening  address  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  temperate,  clear,  and 
able ;  most  faithfully  stating  the  law 
which  he  charged  Lord  Cardigan  with 
having  violated,  and  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  violation.  lie  reminded 
the  House  that  sixty- four  years  had 
elapsed  since  a  similar  trial  had  taken 

Slace — that  of  Lord  Byron,  for  killing 
is  opponent  in  a  duel.  u  I  am  re- 
joiced, my  Lords,  to  think,"  continued 
the  Attorney-General,  in  terms  which 
immediately  occasioned  great  obser- 
vation, u  that  the  charge  against  the 
noble  prisoner  at  the  bar  does  not 
imply  any  degree  of  moral  turpitude; 
and  that,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty, 
the  conviction  will  reflect  no  discredit 
upon  the  illustrious  order  to  which  he 
belongs.  But,  my  Lords,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  been  clearly  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
realm,  which  this  and  all  other  courts 
of  justice  arc  bound  to  respect  and 
enforce.  Your  lordships  are  not  sit- 
ting here  as  a  court  of  honour,  or  as  a 
brauch  of  the  legislature,  but  as  a 
court  of  justice,  bound  by  the  rules  of 
law,  and  under  a  sanction  as  sacred 

as  that  of  an  oath Your 

lordships  are  aware  that  the  noble 
Earl  is  in  the  army  —  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Uth  Hussars;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  on  this  occasion, 
he  only  complied  with  what  he  thought 
necessary  to  the  usages  of  society. 
But,  under  these  circumstances,  though 
it  would  have  been  considered,  if 
death  had  ensued,  a  great  calamity, 
and  not  a  great  crime — though  mo- 
ralists of  the  highest  authority  have 
defended  duelling  —  it  remains  for 
Your  lordships  to  consider  what  duel- 
ling is  by  the  law  of  England."  After 


quoting  from  the  known  great  autho- 
rities, Hale,  Hawkins,  Foster,  aad 
Blackstone,  proving  that  a  death  by 
duelling    was    wilful    murder,    the 
Attorney-General  correctly  observed 
— "It  necessarily  follows,  from  this 
definition  of  murder,  that  tbe  Jlr* 
count  of  the  indictment  is  [that  is,  ho 
expected  that  it  would  be]  completely 
proved.    The  only  supposition,   my 
Lords,  by  which  the  case  can  be  re- 
duced to  one  of  manslaughter  woald 
be,  that  Lord  Cardigan  and  Captain 
Tuckett  casually  met  at  Wimbledon 
Common— that  they  suddenly  quar- 
relled—and that,  while  their  blood 
was  up,  they  fought.    Bnt  your  lord- 
ships can  hardly  strain  the  facta  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
casual  meeting,  when  yon  find  that 
each  was  supplied  with  his  second — 
that  each  had  a  brace  of  pistols — and 
that  the  whole  affair  was  conducted 
according  to  the  forms  and  solemnities 
observed  when  a  deliberate  duel  is 
fought."     Could  anything  be  more 
clear  and  cogent  ?    "Then,  my  Lords, 
with  regard  to  the  second  and  third 
counts  of  the  indictment,  I  know  not 
what  defence  can  possibly  bo  sug- 
gested;  because,  even  if  there  had 
been  this  casual  meeting,  contrary  to 
all  probability  and  all  the  dream* 
stances  of  the  case — if  it  would  only, 
had  death  ensued,  have  amounted  to 
the  crime  of  manslaughter — that  would 
be  no  defence  to  the  second  and  third 
counts  of  the  indictment,  as  baa  been 
expressly  decided    (in    the   case   of 
Anonymous,  2  Moody's  Crim. 
p.  40)  by  the  fifteen  Judges  of 
land." 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General—such  as  must  hare  left 
not  a  single  crevice  through  which  a 
glimpse  of  hope  could  be  caught. 
The  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
could  not  have  applied  more  exactly 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  onr  readers 
must  see,  even  if  the  act  had  been  ex- 
pressly framed  to  meet  these  particular 
facts !  The  miller  of  Wimbledon,  hia 
wife  and  son,  had  witnessed  the  whole 
affair— the  arrival  of  the  psrtim  on 
the  ground,  and  the  double  inter* 
change  of  shots.  Lord  Cardigan,  on 
the  spot,  and  at  the  police  ofltoe,  in 
plain  terms  avowed  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done,  and  who  had  been 
his  second— the  inspector  of  the  po- 
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lie*  station   being   present    lo   prove  tried  himself  on  a  charge   of  Laving 

such  avowal.    Sir  James  Anderson,  been  present,  aiding  and  assisting  at 

the  surgeon,  who  had  also  seen  the  the  commission  of  a  felony.     On  this 

duel,  WM  accompanied  CiptaiaTaclutt  gentleman    being    sworn,    the  Lord 

home,  was  in  attendance  ;is  n  witness.  High  Steward  thus  cautioned  biui,  ns 

The  miller,  who  had  received  Captain  be  was  bound  todo  in  the  case  of  any 

Tuekett's  eard,  went,   a  week  after-  witness  similarly  situated: — 

wards,  to  the  residence  mentioned  in  "Sir  James  Anderson. — With  tho 

the   card,   and   asked   for,    and  saw,  permission   of  the  House,    I  think  it 

Captain  Tuckett.  It  would  seem  as  - 
though  the  wit  of  man  could  not  sug- 
gest how  these  facts  could  be  evaded, 
or  how  they  could  fail  of  being 
proved!  Yet  the  case  totally  broke 
down ;  tbewhule  prosecution  crumbled 

into    pieces,    under  tho    subtle  aud  James   Anderson    expected   i 

watchful  dexterity  of  the  et'iisuiumate  less,  and  had  come  to  the  House  of 

advocate  to  whom  Lord  Cardigan  had  Lords  perfectly  at  bis  ease.     There- 


my  duty  to  inform  you,  after  the 
opening  we  have  beard  made  by  tho 
Attorney- General  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  yon  are  not  bonnd  to  an- 
swer any  ijuestion  which  may  tend  to 
MWMb  yourteJf"      Doubtless,   Sir 


milted  his  almost  hopeless  case. 
What  does  the  reader  suppose  to  have 
been  the  fatal  Haw?  The  prosecu- 
tion could  not  prove  tiie  iukmity 
of  Captain  Tncunrl  Each  of  tbe 
three  counts  in  the  indictment  charged 
l.ord  Cardigan  with  having  fired  at — 
Harvey  Gnrnett  Phippt  Tuckett. 
That  was  bis  real  name,  but  it  became 
impossible  to  prove  the  fact;  and, 
without  snch  proof,  the  prisoner  was, 
beyond  all  questiou,  entitled  to  an 
acquittal.  A  man  canuot  be  indicted 
for  firing  at  A  R,   and  convicted  of 


filing  at  C  D.  If  Captaiu  Tuckett  also 
bad  been  called,  be  could,  of  coarse, 
huveinstantlydisposcdofthediffieulty; 
aud  it  is  said  that  that  gentleman  was 
actually  in,  or  near,  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  tbe  Attorney -General 
explained  that  he  could  not  call  that 
gentleman,  nor  his  second,  because, 
though  tho  bill  against  them  had  been 
Ignored  by  the  grand  jury,  '•  they 
were  still  liable  to  be  tried,"  and 
therefore  "  it  would  not  be  decorous 


fore  he"  came  like  a  shadow,  and  s 
departed.  Thus  "had  he  his  entrance 
and  his  exit." 

"  Attorney-General— Of  what  pro- 
fession are  you? 

"  A. — I  am  a  physician. 

■'  Q. — Where  do  you  live  ? 

"A.— New  Burlington  Street." 

"  Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
Captain  Tuckett? 

"A. — I  must  decline  answering  that. 

"  Q.— Wire  you  on  Wimbledon 
Common  on  the  12tb  September  last  ? 

'A. — I  must  decline  answering  that 


to  give  evidence 
which  might  afterwards  be  turned 
against  themselves."  And  as  for 
Captaiu  Wainwriglit,  he  was  in  the 
Bit  nation  of  his  noble  fellow  prisoner, 
as  a  true  bill  bad  been  found  against 
him  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  against 
•.'ailing  Sir  James  Anderson  ?     " 


Q. — Were  you  on  that  day  called 
in  to  attend  any  gentleman  that  was 

•'/I.— I  am  sorry  to  decline  that 
again  I 

"  Q.— Can  you  tell  me  where  Cap- 
taiu Tockett  lives  ? 

Li  A. — I  must  decline  answering  the 
question  I 

"  Q.  —  Has  be  a  house  in  Loudon? 

"Sir  William  J'ollclt. —He  'declines 
to  answer  tho  question.' 

".!. — I  have  already  said  that  I  de- 
cline answering  the  question. 

"  Attorney-General.  —  Where  did 
yon  last  sec  Captain  Tuckett  ? 

"  Sir  William  FolUtt.—\V<s  [tbe 
counsel  for  tbe  prisoner]  have  no 
right,  my  Lords,  to  interfere  in  this 
'  but,  the  witness  having  several 


lately  for  himself  and  for  Lord  limes  declined  to  answer  the  question, 
Cardigan,  he  was  in  a  position  to  be     I  apprehend  that  it  is  not  regular  for 

'  The  mean  in  [■  -A'  (hi*  oWrvniion  K  llut  the  privilege  of  not  Manuring  questions 
tending  to  criminate  the  wiMMt  Moflgl  to  the  witness,  and  not  lo  the  parlies; 
wherefore  the  uhjecliou  lo  euch  qiiMtious  ought  lo  come  from  tbe  witness,  md  Dot 
/rum  the  counsel  for  either  of  the  parties. 
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the  Attorney-General,  by  circuitous 
questions,  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to 
answer. 

44  Attorney- General, — I  have  never 
pressed  him  in  any  question  I  have 
put.  [To  Sir  James  Anderson.] — Do 
you  decline  answering  any  question 
whatever  respecting  Captain  Tuckett  ? 

44  A. — Any  question  which  may 
4  tend  to  criminate '  myself. 

44  Q. — And  you  consider  that  an- 
swering any  question  respecting  Cap- 
tain Tuckett  may  tend  to  criminate 
yourself? 

44  A. — It  is  possible  that  it  would. 

41  Q. — And  on  that  ground  you  de- 
cline ? 

"A.—  Yes. 

44  Attorney-General^  [to  the  House.'] 
— Then,  unless  your  Lordships  wish 
to  ask  any  question  of  the  witness,  he 
may  withdraw. 

44  The  witness  was  directed  to  with- 
draw." 

Here,  then,  were  fonr  avenues 
through  which  light  might  have  been 
thrown  on  a  transaction  which  was 
the  subject  of  such  solemn  and  digni- 
fied inquiry  by  the  most  illustrious 
judicial  assembly  in  the  world,  care- 
fully closed :  Sir  James  Anderson, 
Captain  Tuckett,  Captain  Douglas, 
and  Captain  Wainwright.  It  will  be 
further  observed  that  Lord  Cardigan, 
in  his  frank  avowal  at  the  police 
station,  had  happened  not  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  he 
had  fought  and  wounded — an  omission 
probably  altogether  accidental,  for  his 
Lordship  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
humour  of  signal  yet  becoming  and 
I'haracterist  ic  frankness. 

The  sole  question  in  this  celebrated 
case  thus  Wame  one  of  identity — the 
indictment  charging  Lord  Cardigan 
with  having  fired  at  one  llarrty  d'ar- 
mtt  Vhipp*  Tuckrtt—  it  Mug  the  duty 
of  theprosecntnrstoprove  that  the  pri- 
soner fired  at  a  ]>erson  bearing  //*<*.<« 
names.  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  Ix>rd  Cardigan  bad  fired  at  and 
wounded  a  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett ; 
but  this  might  be  a  person  totally  differ- 
ent from  him  named  in  the  indictment. 
The  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  prison- 
er's counsel  were  visible  in  tripping 
up  his  opponents  wheuever  they 
approached  inconveniently  near  his 
client.  Then*  i*  no  reason  to  believe 
that   Lord  Cardigan's  counsel  were 


aware  of  there  being  the  alighted 
difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  proeeon- 
tion,  in  proving  the  identity  of  the 
wounded  man  with  the  one  specified 
in  the  indictment;  but  at  the  very 
first  start.  Sir  William  Foilett  per- 
ceived a  faint  possible  advantage,  and 
never  for  one  instant  lost  sight  of  H. 

44  Yon  tell  us,"  said  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  examining  the  first 
witness  -the  miller,  "  that  you  saw 
the  pistols  fired  a  second  time:  did 
you  observe  whether  either  of  the 
shots  took  effect  ? 

44  A .— I  thought  Captain  Tuckett  was 
wounded  — or,  at  least,  the  other 
gentleman:  J  did  not  kmow  wkm  at 
teas. 

"  Q.— You  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man, whom  you  afterwards  knew  to 
be  Captain  Tuckett,  was  wounded? 

44  A  .—Yes. 

41  Q— Did  yon  see  what  that  gentle- 
man did  with  his  pistol,  after  the 
second  shots  were  fired  ? 

44  i4.— No. 

44  Q.— You  did  not  see  whether  he 
held  it  in  his  hand,  or  what  he  did 
with  it? 

44  A . — Which  are  yon  alluding  to  t 

"Q. — I  am  speaking  of  Captain 
Tuckett. 

44  Sir  William  Foilett.— He  baa 
he  did  not  know  who  it  was !" 

Here  was  a  stumble  by  the 
cntors,  which  their  wary  adversary 
never  allowed  them  to  recover.  The 
miller  then  stated  the  giving  of  the 
card  of  address  of  u  Captain  Uarrey 
Tuckett,  13  Hamilton  Place,  New 
Road,"  and  produced  it ;  bat  Sir  Wil- 
liam Foilett  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
read  iu  evidence  against  Lord  Car- 
digan, without  evidence  that  Lord 
Cardigan  had  seen  it  given,  and  waa 
aware  of  what  it  was :  and  such  evi- 
dence was  not  forthcoming.  The  At- 
torney-General then  withdrew  the 
card  for  the  present,  and  asked  the 
miller  whether,  on  receiving  it,  he 
allowed  the  wounded  gentleman  to 
po ;  to  which  the  answer  was  44  Yea* 
— *l  In  consequence  of  receiving  tUa 
card,  did  you  afterwards  call  at  a 
tic nl a r  houttV'  (meaning  the 
mentioned  on  the  card,  but  which  Sir 
William  Foilett  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding, for  the  present,  from  evi- 
dence )  Sir  William  Foilett  objected 
that  the  question  was  a  leading 
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and  it  was  not  pressed.  The  witness 
then  stated  that,  it  week  afterwards, 
he  railed  at  No.  18  Hamilton  Place  ; 
asked  for  "Captain Harvey Tuckett." 

"  Q.— Whom  did  yon  see  ? 

"A.— Captain  Harvey  Tuckett. 

"  Q. — Did  yon  speak  to  him  ? 

"  -t.— I  did. 

"  Sir  William  Foliett.—I  wish  yon 
would  put  your  qttntlMfl  differently  I 

" Attorney-General. — We  ask  him 
whom  he  saw. 

"  Sir  William  Follelt.~He  does  not 
know  Captain  Harvey  Tucket t,  I  sup- 

"  Q. — Did  you  speak  to  him  ?    ■ 

The  Attorney-General  then  tendered 
the  card  in  evidence:  and  Sir  William 
Follett,  ignorant  of  what  was  written 
in  it,  (for  the  Attorney-General  had 
not  specified  in  stating  the  case.)  ob- 
jected to  its  being  received.  On  this 
a  very  ingenious  Bad  elaborate  argu- 
ment ensued  between  him  and  the 
Attorney- General,  whether  this  card 
was  or  was  not  admissible  in  evidence, 
at  all  events  in  that  stage  of  the  case. 
The  latter  insisted  on  the  affirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  the  card  had  been 
given  to  the  constable  in  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's presence,  and  the  constable  had 
afterwards  gone  to  the  address  speci- 
fied in  the  card.  It  was  therefore  a 
part  of  the  res  getM.  "  No,"  answer- 
ed Sir  William  Follett ;  "  it  does  not 
appear  who  it  was  that  gave  this  card, 
or  that  Lord  Cardigan  saw  it,  nor  that 
lie  knew  what  was  written  on  it.  The 
Attorney-General  is  trying  to  prove 
an  important  fact  in  the  case,  by  an 
apparent  admiiunn  of  Lord  Cardigan ; 
whereas  he  is  not  shown  to  have  had 
Buy  cognisance  whatever  of  the  fact 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  admit- 
ted I"  The  Lord  High  Steward  said 
that,  at  all  events,  the  House  wonld 
postpone  for  the  preseut  its  decision 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  card. 
"  Whether  the  Attorney- General," 
naiii  Sir  William  Follett,  "  will  have 
any  other  evidence  to  prove  who  it 
was  that  had  given  the  card,  or  to 
connect  the  card  with  the  Earl,  is  an- 
other question  " — which  doubtless  oc- 
casioned no  little  anxiety  to  the  Earl 
and  his  astute  counsel. 

a  were  the  mil- 
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ler's  wife  and  son,  who  were  cross- 
examined  by  Sir  William  Follett  irrit- 
ably and  severely,  but  ineil'eetuaHy. 
They  did  not,  nevertheless,  appear  to 
carry  the  case  much  farther  than  had 
the  miller.  Then  came  Mr  Bnsain,  the 
police  inspector,  who  gave  evidence  of 
the  facts  already  stated  in  connection 
with  bis  name,  in  the  Earl's  avowal 
that  ho  had  just  fought  a  duel,  and  hit 
his  man.  On  his  being  asked  a  very 
critical  question,  viz.,  as  to  Captain 
Tuckett's  having  called  at  the  magis- 
trate's office  and  ijii-en  liii  name,  Sir 
William  Follett  anxiously  and  hastily 
interposed — "Was  Lord  Cardigan 
present  then  and  there?"  to  which  the 
answer  was,  "No,  he  was  not."  Sir 
William  Follett  therefore  succeeded  in 
excluding  what  Captain  Tuckett  had 
said  on  calling  at  the  magistrate's 
office,  and  thus  again  "  averted  the 
dcris,ivt>  stroke."* 

Then  the  Attorney- General  called  a 
Mr  Matthew,  a  chemist  in  the  Poul- 
try, in  whose  house  "Captain  Tuckett" 
occupied  rooms  for  business.  Mr 
Matthew  said  that  Captain  Tuckett 
lived  at  "No.  13,  Hamilton  Place, 
New  Road."  He  was  then  asked  the 
Christian  names  of  Captain  Tuckett. 
On  this  Sir  William  Follett  interposed, 
and  having  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
witness  had  never  been  at  the  honse 
No.  18,  Hamilton  Place,  New  Road, 
objected  to  the,  witness  being  asked 
the  Christian  names  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  lodged  with  the  witness  in 
the  Poultry!  This  objection,  how- 
ever, was  overruled  ;  but  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put,  it  turned  ont  that  the 
only  names  by  which  the  witness  knew 
his  lodger  were  "Harvey  Tuckett !" 
As  a  last  resonrce.  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral called  Mr  Codd.  an  army  agent, 
who  paid  "Captain  Tuckett,"  of  the 
"  11  tli  Light  Dragoons,"  his  half-pay, 
tind  kntw  hit  name  to  be  "  Harvey 
tianitt  P/iippi  'I\,rkett!  r  But  the 
wituess  added  that  he  used  to  pay  the 
money  at  his  own  house  in  FLudyer 
Street,  Westminster,  and  had  never 
seen  Captain  Tuckett  except  there, 
and  at  an  insurance  oflice !  Again 
was  the  Earl  of  Cardigan's  star  in  the 
ascendant.  How  could  the  prosecntor 
connect  the  half- pay  officer  spoken  of 
by   this   witness,    with    the   Captain 


*  Towssebd,  vol.  i.  p.  Sift 
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Tuckett  shot  by  Lord  Cardigan,  and 
afterwards  seen  wounded  in  Hamilton 
Place? 

The  case  was  brought,  at  length, 
pretty  nearly  to  a  stand-still.  "Is 
tltat  your  case,  Mr  Attorney?"  in- 
quired Lord  Brougham  ;  on  which  the 
Attorney- General  pressed  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility in  evidence  of  the  card  which 
bad  been  delivered  by  one  of  the  par- 
tics  on  the  ground  to  the  constable. 

44  Lord  High  Steward. — You  object 
to  its  being  received,  Sir  William 
Follctt? 

"Sir  William  Follett.— Certainly, 
my  lord :  and  I  should  wish  to  address 
yonr  lordships,  if  any  doubt  is  enter- 
tained on  the  subject. 

44  Lord  High  Steward.— Their  lord- 
ships are  ready  to  hear  yeur  objec- 
tion. 

44  Sir  William  Follett,  (to  the  Attor- 
ney-General.)— Will  you  let  me  look 
at  the  card?" 

The  card  was  handed  to  Sir  William 
Follctt,  who,  on  examining  it,  address- 
ing the  Lord  High  Steward,  said  calm- 
ly aud  resolutely — "  My  lord,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  object  to  this 
card  being  read."  And,  indeed,  ho 
had  no  need  to  do  so;  for,  as  the 
reader  must  see,  it  did  not  advance 
the  case  a  single  hair's- breadth. 

44  Is  that  your  case,  Mr  Attorney?" 
inquired  Sir  William  Follett,  with 
mingled  anxiety  and  hope.  44  That, 
my  lords,  is  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,"  said  the  Attornev- 
General:— on  which,  turning  to  the 
High  Steward  with  a  confident  exult- 
ing air,  Sir  William  Follett  "  sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out,  requiring  an  an- 
swer from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

Into  what  a  minute  point  this  great 
case  had  dwindled!  "There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  prove,"  said 
Sir  William  Follett,  "that  the  persou 
at  whom  the  noble  Earl  is  charged  to 
have  shot,  on  the  1 2th  Septemtrer  last, 
was  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett 
— the  name  contained  iu  every  count 
of  the  indictment.  The  evidence  would 
rather  lead  to  a  contrary  presumption. 
If  presumption  could  be  entertained  in 
such  a  case ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  prosecutor  to  give  positive  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  named  in 
the  indictment  with  the  person  agaiust 
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whom  the  offence  it  alleged  to  have 
been  committed.  •  •  la  there  w- 
thing  bofore  your  lordships  to  ideotfr 
the  Captain  Tuckett  spoken  of  by  the 
army  agent,  Mr  Codd,  with  the  penem 
who  is  said  to  have  been  at  Wimbledon 
Common  on  the  12th  September  lent? 
There  is  nothing  whatever." — u  If 
there  be  the  smallest  ecrmtiMa  of  evi- 
dence," answered  the  Attorney «Geoc 
ral,  "the  prosecution  cannot  be 
stopped  on  this  ground ;  and  there  it 
abuudant  evidence  from  which  it  amy 
be  inferred  that  the  person  wounded 
in  this  duel  was— Harvey  Gamatt 
Phipps  Tuckett.  We  prove  thai  the 
wounded  gentleman  waa  a  *  Captain 
Tuckett  /—that  it  was  4  Captain  3m- 
vty  Tuckett:*  that  thewoanded  Cap- 
tain Tuckett  lived  at  13  Hamilton 
Place,  New  Road.  Is  there 
that  it  was  that  Captain  Tuckett 
had  taken  the  premises  in  the  Poeltry? 
When  he  did  so,  he  gave  a  reference  to 
No.  13  Hamilton  Place,  New 
Is  it  not  an  irresistible  evidence, 
that  the  Captain  Tuckett  of  the 
try  and  of  Hamilton  Place,  an* 
fought  with  Lord  Cardigan,  waa  one 
and  the  same  person  ?  There  it  only 
one  other  stage  —  that  tola  Captain 
Tuckett  is  the  CaptainTnckett  of  wheal 
Mr  Codd  speaks.  Is  there  not 
evidence  to  prove  the  identity 
Would  auy  person,  oat  of 
justice,  for  a  moment  doubt  theldentily 
here?  If  not,  can  this  Hooee  andar» 
take  to  say  that  there  i$  not  m  acnanav. 
of  evidence  of  identity  before  hi?* 
44  What  we  object,"  said  Sir  WUhana 
Follctt,  in  reply,  "is  this  that  Mr 
Codd,  who  says  he  knows  a 
Tuckettwho  bears  thenameai 
in  the  indictment,  gave  no 
evidence  to  connect  that  hull  t  Man! 
with  the  gentleman  whow 
blcdou  Common  ou  the  12th  i 
last.  It  depeuded  altogether  on  Mr 
Codd  to  give  each  proof- 
proof  he  wholly  failed  to  give.  Yi 
Lordships  are  now  sitting  aa  ji 
to  decide  solely  on  the 
which  has  been  laid  before  yen. 
Attorney-General  says  that  the 
afforded  one  of  the  Christian 
*  Harvey  Tuckett ; f  bat  is  that 
that  the  person  mentioned  hi 'thai 
card  is  the  '  Harvey  tiamatf  JVAant 
Tuckett'  mentioned  in  thin  indftot- 
incut?    There  may  be  two,  or 
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or  fifty  persons  named  'Harvey  Tuck-  have   been    too    conclusive    ou    tlie 

ett.'    I  ask  your  Lordships,  sitting  point  to  admit  of  the  present  objec- 

as  judges  on   it  criminal  case,  and  tion  being  taken, 

looking  at  the  evidence  alone— disre-  -'Several   other   methods  of  proof 

gardiug  surmiso,  conjecture,  and  what  will   readily   surest     themselves   to 

you  may  have  heard  out  of  doors—  your  Lordships"  minds.     Even  if  ob- 

whclher   there    is   any    evidence    to  stack's  had  been  imposed  by  distance 

prove  that  the  gentleman  wounded  of  time  and  place,  by  the  poverty  of 

ou    Wimbledon   Common   bears   the  those  seeking  to  enforce  the  law,  by 

name  and  surname  of  '  Harvey  Gar-  tlio    death    of    witnesses,    or    other 

nett  Phlpps  Tnckett?  ' "  casualties,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

The   Lord   Ili^'li    Steward,   during  the  accused  must  have  had  the  benefit 

the  deliberation  of  the  House  with  of  the  (titan  si  pi-oof,  however  occa- 

elosed  doors,   delivered    a  luminous  sioned ;    and    here,    where  none  of 

and  convincing  exposition  of  the  legal  those  causes  can  account  for  the  defi- 

uieiiis  of  the  case  before  the  House  : —  ciency,  it  seems  too  much  to  require 

"  There  is  an  absolute  want  of  cir-  that  your  Lordships  should  volunteer 

cunistances  to  connect  the  individual  the  presumption  of  a  fact  which,  if 

at  whom  the  pistol  was  tired,  and  'vhu  true,  ink. lit  have  been  made  clear  mid 

afterwards  was  seen  wounded  in  Ila-  manifest  to  every  man's  understand- 

inilton  Place,  Willi  the  half-pay  officer  lug   by   the  shortest   process.     Tour 

known  to  Mr   Codd  as  bearing  the  Lordships  were  informed  that  no  per- 

nnmes  set  fortli  in  ihc  indictment  on  sous  out  of  doors  could  hesitate,  ou 

which  your  Lordships  are  sitting  in  the  proof  now  given,  to  decide  that 

judgment;   for   the  mere  fact  of  the  the  identily  is  well  made  out.     Per- 

wounded  person  bearing  name  of  the  mit  me,  my  Lords,  to  say  that  you 

names  used  by  the  half-pay  officer,  is  are  to  decide  fot  yoni selves  upon  the 

no  proof  that  the  former  and  the  lftt-  proofs  brought  before  you,  and  that 

tor  are  the  same;  and  the  represent  a-  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dau- 

tion  by  that  ofliccr  of  hia  having  held  gcrons  to  DM  ktfnmH  of  justice,  than 

a  commission  in  the  same  regiment  of  for  a  judicial  body  to  indulge  in  any 

which  Lord  Cardigan  told  the  police-  speculations  on  what  may  possibly 

mau  that    he    himself  was  colonel,  be  said  or  thought  by  others  who 

(which,  conpledwith  the  actual  receipt  have  not   heard   the  same  evidence, 

of  half-pay,   may   sufficiently   prove  nor  act  with  the  same  responsibility, 

that   fact,)  cannot,   I  apprehend,  be  nor   (possibly)    confine   their    atten- 

turued  into  a  presumption  that  those  tion  to  (lie  evidence  actually  adduced, 

two  individuals  would  meet  in  hostile  Your  lordships,''  continued  the  Lord 

array.     Hero  are  two  distinct  lines  of  High  Steward,   "  sitting  in  this  High 

testimony,  and  they  never  meet  in  Court  of  I'luliaiucut.  with  the  func- 

the  same  point."  tions  of  a  judge  and  a  jury,  I  have 
stated  my  own  views,  as  an  individual 

"  No  fact  (i.  e.  of  identity)  is  eaaler  member  of  the  court,  of  the  question 

of  proof  in  its  own  nature;  and  nn-  by  you  to  bo  considered,   discussed, 

inerons  witnesses  are  always  at  hand  ami   decided.     Though  I  have  com- 

to  establish  it,  with  respect  to  any  ineuced  the  debate,  it  cannot  beneces- 

person  conversant  with  society.    In  sary  for  me  to  disclaim  the  purpose  of 

the  present  case,  the  simplest  means  dictating  my  own  opinion,  which  is 

were  accessible.     If  those  who  coo-  respectfully  laid  before  you  with  the 

duct   the    prosecution    had   obtained  hope  of  eliciting  those  of  the  House  at 

your  Lordships'  order  for  the  appear-  lingo.    If  any  other  duty  be  cast  upon 

ance  at  your  bar  of  Captain  Tnckett,  me,  or  if  there  bo  any  more  convenient 

and  if  the  witnesses  of  the  duel  had  course  to  be  pursued,  I  shall  be  greatly 

deposed  to  his  being  the  man  who  left  indebted  to  any  of  yoar  lordships  who 

the  field  after  receiving  Lord  Card!-  will  be  so  kind  m  to  instruct  me  in  it. 

gan's  shot,  Mr  (.'odd  might  have  been  In  the  absence,"  concluded  the  noble 

asked  whether  that  was  the  gentleman  Lord,   "  of  any   other  suggestion,  I 

whom  he  knew  by  the  four  names  venture  to  declare  my  own  judgment, 

set   forth   in   the    indictment.       His  grounded  on  the  reasons  briefly  snb- 

answer    in    tbc    affirmative    would  milled,  that  the  Karl  of  Cardigan  is 
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entitled  to  be  declared  not  guilty."* 
This  was  followed  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  "Not  Guilty,"— pro- 
nounced successively  "upon  my 
honour  " — by  every  peer  present,  be- 
ginning with  the  junior  baron.  The 
only  variation  of  the  form  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
who  Baid — instead  of  "not  guilty, 
upon  my  honour  "  —  "  not  guilty, 
legally,  upon  my  honour."  The  white 
staff  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  was 
then  broken  in  two ;  and  so  was  dis- 
solved the  first — may  it  be  the  last 
—  commission,  during  the  present 
century,  for  the  trial  of  a  peer  on  a 
charge  of  felony. 

Lord  Denman's  reasons  for  recom- 
mending an  acquittal  were  unanswer- 
able ;  and  by  special  direction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  not  in  con- 
formity with  precedent,!  were  pub- 
lished, to  enable  the  country  to  judge 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  House 
had  proceeded.  The  result,  however, 
so  contrary  to  that  which  had  been 
expected,  excited  no  little  indigna- 
tion ;  aud  the  bona  Jidts,  even  of 
those  who  conducted  the  prosecution, 
was  very  sternly  questioned.  It  was 
insinuated  by  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful organs  of  public  opinion,  that  the 
prosecution  had  been  taken  up  un- 
willingly, and  with  not  even  ordinary 
precautions  to  secure  the  ends  of 
justice.  4#  We  ask,"  said  the  Time*, 
41  whether  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  no  foresight  to  anticipate, 
or  no  disposition  to  provide  against, 
a  conclusion  so  unsatisfactory?  Is 
any  man  capable  of  believing  that  if 
some  tailor,  or  linendrapcr,  had  been 
indicted  at  the  Old  ltailey  for  the 
crime  of  stealing — or  that  he,  having 
an  honour  to  vindicate  equally  with 
noble  lords,  pistolled  and  wounded 
one  of  his  companions — does  any  man 
believe  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  should 
have  heard  of  any  miscarriage,  or  of 
any  name  that  could  not  be  proved  ? 
Oh  no!  there  would  then  have  been 
precautions  in  abundance  —  there 
would  have  been  no  loophole  left — 
there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
friends   and    relatives  cart-full v  sub- 


poenaed to  prove  all  the  Christian 
names  of  the  necessary  party." 

We  ourselves  have  reflected  fre- 
quently on  the  result  of  this  trial  j 
and  the  points  which  have  occurred 
to  ns  are  two.  First,  Way  was  net 
Captain  Tuckett  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords— if  merely  to 
be  asked  his  name  J— or  even  only  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  witnesses  to  sea 
if  they  could  identify  him?  The 
miller  could  have  been  required  to 
look  at  him,  and  been  then  asked— 
"  Is  that  the  person  whom  yon  saw 
lying  wounded  on  the  common  V9 — and 
Mr  Codd  could  then  have  been  alee 
required  to  look  at  Captain  Tnckett, 
and  say— u  Is  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  yon  used  to  pay  half-pay  aa 
Captain  Tuckett  of  the  11th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  whose  name  yon  knew  to 
be  Harvey  Garnett  Phippe  Tnckett?* 
On  both  these  witnesses  answering 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it 
would  have  required  a  thousand  timea 
eveu  Sir  William  Follett's  ingenaity 
to  suggest  a  further  doubt  on  the 
point  of  identity.  This  was  the  coarse 
which  the  I^ord  High  Steward  plainly 
pointed  at,  in  his  address  to  his  brother 
peers,  as  that  which  might  have  been 
adopted.  Secondly,  Why  was  not  the 
name  of  Captain  Tnckett  varied  in 
various  counts  of  the  indictment,  ao 
as  to  meet  not  every  probable,  bat 
every  possible  doubt  and  difficulty? 
If  in  one  count  he  had  been  called 
u  Harvey  Tuckett,"  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  meet  the  evidence  ac- 
tually adduced  ;  and  the  ether 
counts  might  have,  respectively 
described  him  as  "  Harvey  Garnett 
Phipps  Tuckett"—44  Harvey  Garnett 
Tuckett"— M  Harvev  Phipps  racket*" 
—  "  Garnett  Tuckett"  —  u  Phippe 
Tnckett M—  even  adding  to  these  ether 
combinations  of  the  four  names  in 
which  Captain  Tuckett  rejoiced.  T\» 
dis]K)sc  first  of  this  latter  point  wn 
verily  believe  that,  up  to  the 
when  the  question  of  identity 
started,  the  counsel  for  the 
tion,  and  their  clients,  believed 
the  proof  of  identity  was  a 
course.   The  indictment  had 


•  TWnsend,  p.  2S{»,  240,  24 1.  t  Ibid.,  p.  2S8. 

t  We  are  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  he  eould  hare  been  compelled  to 
the  question,  if  he  had  ntated  thit  he  beliereil  his  answer  might  tend  to 
hi  id -e If. 
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ferred  before  (he  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court ;  and  was 
doubtless  framed,  in  the  ordinary 
coarse,  by  the  clerk  of  indictments, 
from  llie  depositions— iu  which  might 
have  appeared  all  the  four  names  of 
Captain  Tuckett,  without  any  intima- 
tion of  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to  the 
fact  of  those  being  his  uaiues,  or  as  to 
proof  that  they  were.  Possibly  the 
clerk  bad  before  him  a  positive  state- 
ment that  Mr  Uodd,  the  army  agent, 
who  paid  Captain  Tuckett  his  half- 
pay,  could  clearly  prove  [hat  bis 
name  was  "  Harvey  Harnett  Pbipps 
Tuckett ;"  and  that,  if  so,  it  was  a 
needless  and  expensive  encumbering 
of  the  record  to  insert  counts  aimed  at 
only  imaginary  difficulties.  The  in- 
dictment having  once  gone  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  been  returned  a  true 
bill,  no  alteration  could  have  been 
made  in  it,  especially  after  it  had  been 
removed  by  certiorari.  .  .  .  Doubt- 
less the  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  would  contain  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Codd,  in  as  direct  aud 
positive  a  form  as  could  be  imagined ; 
aud  they  would  regard  him,  as  the 
army-agent  of  Captain  Tucket t,  as 
peculiarly  qualified  to  prove  his  real 
names.  When  the  difficulty  had  been 
started,  we  know  of  110  degree  of  in- 
genuity that  could  have  been  exhibited 
by  counsel,  exceeding  that  of  the 
Attorney- General,  in  his  contests  on 
the  point  with  Sir  William  Follctt. 
All  experienced  practical  lawyers  will 
acknowledge  the  probability  that  the 
eolation  of  the  question  here  proposed 
is  the  true  one.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
alter  (he  result.  A  blot  is  not  a  blot, 
until  it  has  been  hit. 

Secondly,  Why  was  not  Captain 
Tuckett  brought  to  the  bar,  to  be 
jiskcd  his  names,  or  identified  by  Mr 
■Codd  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
waa  in  attendance,  or  that  he  could. 
have  been  met  with,  at  the  exact 
moment  when  his  presence  was  re- 
quired. It  may  have  been  that  no 
order  of  the  House  bad  been  obtained 
for  his  attendance,  only  because  it  had 
not  been  thought  ueecssary — that  no 
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difficulty  would  arise-  which  his  atten- 
dance could  solve;  and  in  the  absence 
uf  direct  legal  compulsion,  Captain 
Tuckett  may  have  felt  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  volunteer  himself  as  a 
witness  against  bis  brother  duellist. 
We  can  nko  readily  believe  that 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
anxious  to  eoudnct  a  perfectly  novel 
case — the  first  instance  on  record  of 
an  attempt  to  bring  an  abortive  dnol 
under  the  category  of  felony,  with 
its  alarming  incidents  and  conse- 
quences —  with  uuusual  liberality, 
and  not  to  exhibit  anything  like  a 
vindictive  pressure  upon  the  accused. 
They  also  knew  that  Captain  Tuckett 
was  himself  liable,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, to  be  placed  iu  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Lord  Cardigan,  aud  that  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  call  before 
the  House  of  Lords  a  witness  who 
would  come  armed  with  a  right  to 
decline  answering  any  single  question 
— possibly  even  that  above  suggested 
as  to  his  name— which  he  believed 
might  even  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
1 1  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Attorney-General  boldly  avowed,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  re* 
yarded  the  act  with  which  Load  Car- 
digan stood  charged  as  one  devoid  of 
"any  degree  of  moral  turpitude," 
aud  that  "  a  conviction  would  cu'ect 
no  discredit  on  the  illustrious  order  to 
which  he  belonged."  These  observa- 
tions, proceeding  from  an  Attorney- 
General  on  a  solemn  official  occasion, 
became,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
subject  of  grave  discussion  and  cen- 
sure iu  the  House  of  Lords.  Hut  even 
the  excellent  Karl  of  Moiintcasliol 
thus  pointed  at  the  practical  hardship 
of  Lord  Cardigan's  position, — "An 
officer  in  the  army  (wives  u  nlfroiil. 
His  brother  officers  expect  ho  shall 
go  out.  If  be  do,  he  encounters  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  statute 
1  Victoria  c-  Kj  ;  if  ho  refuse,  be  is 
obnoxious  to  the  coutempt  of  his 
brother  officers. '*■  It  whs,  certainly, 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  Attorney - 
Geueral,  entertaining  and  averring 
the  views  of  duelling  which  be  did — 


•  I  Townsend,  p.  2)1.  Lord  Campbell  ha*  included  his  opening  address  in  Lord 
Cardigan's  caae  among  hi*  published  (peech.es,  and  thus  deprecates  the  censures 
which  had  been  pi.-sed  upon  him:  "I  was  much  hurt  by  an  accusation  that  mjr 
address  contained  a  defence  of  dui'llinc.  ami  had  a.  teudencY  to  entourage  that  prac- 
tice.      Nothing  could  hi:  further  from  my  intention 1  continue  to  think 
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and  having  to  deal  with  a  nobleman 
bearing  her  Majesty's  commission, 
who  was  placed  in  the  dilemma  indi- 
cated by  Lord  Mouutcashel,  and  bad 
fought  his  duel  fairly,  and  unattended 
by  fatal  consequences — should  have 
been  as  eagle-eved  a  prosecutor 
as  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a 
man,  gentle  or  simple,  military  or 
civil,  who  had  shamefully  provoked, 
<ind  as  disgracefully  fought,  a  fatal 
duel. 

Had  Lord  Cardigan  been  convicted, 
ho  bad  still  a  chance  of  escaping  the 
serious  personal  consequences  by  claim- 
ing that  absurd  and  unjust  privilege 
of  the  peerage  of  which  Lords  Mo- 
hun,  Warwick,  and  Byron  in  past 
times  had  respectively  availed  them- 
selves, immediately  on  their  having 
been  convicted,  in  cases  of  fatal  duels, 
of  manslaughter.    This  privilege  had 
been  confirmed  by  statute,  1st  Edward 
VI.  c.  12,  §  14,  which  was  passed  in 
the   year    1547,    and   consisted    in 
enabling  a  lord  of  parliament   and 
peer  of  the  realm  to  have  benefit  of 
-clergy  for  a  first  conviction  of  felony, 
— that  is  to  say,  to  escape  the  penal 
consequences  of  conviction,  on  simply 
alleging  that  he  was  a  peer,  and  pray- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  act  t    In  1827, 
however,  by  one  of  the  statutes  which 
effected  so  salutary  a  reform  of  our 
-criminal  law,   (statute  7tb  and  8th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  §  6,)  it  was  enacted  as 
follows, — that    "  benefit   of  clergy, 
with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of 
felony,  shall  be  abolished."    It  had 
been   intended,   by  this   section,  to 
•repeal  that  of  the  1st  Edward  VI.  c. 
12,  §  14  ;  but  serious  doubts  were  en- 
tertained, dnring   the   pendency   of 
Lord  Cardigan's  trial,  whether  that 
intention  had  been  effectuated.      We 
•offer  no  opinion  on  the  point,  which 
would  have  been  argued,  of  course, 
«with  desperate  pertinacity,  and  con- 
summate learning  and  ingenuity,  had 


the  occasion  for  such  in  exblhftsoa 
arisen.     To  extinguish,  however,  all 
possible  doubt,  tad  prevent  may  Attune 
failure  of  justice,  aa  act  was  paated 
in  the  same  session  daring   wbloa 
Lord  Cardigan  was  tried,  (statute  4th 
and  5th  Vict,  c  22,  2d  Jane  1841,) 
asserting  that  "  doubts  had  been  en- 
tertained" whether,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  of  1827,  that  of  1647 
"  might  not,  for  some  pnrpooee,  atffl 
remain  in  force,"  The  statute  of  1841 
had  but  one  section,  which  declared 
the  1st  Edward  VI.  c  12,  f  14,  to  be 
"  thenceforth  repealed,   and  ntterjr 
void,  and  no  longer  of  any  effect ;" 
and  enacted  that  "  every  lord  of  par- 
liament, or  peer  of  the  realm  burin*; 
place  in  parliament,  against  whom 
any  indictment  for  felony  nay  be 
found,  shall  plead  to  such  indictment, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  as  any  other 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are,  or  may 
be,  liable  upon  conviction  for  anek 
felony." 

Here  stands  the  law  of  duelling, 
alike  for  lord  and  commoner,  whom  we 
trust  wo  have  satisfied  of  the  really 
alarming  responsibilities  entailed  upon 
those  who  may  choose  to  perpetuate 
these  outrages  upon  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

In  closing  this  paper,  and  taking 
leave  of  -a  painfully  interesting  topic. 
we  would  fain  express  a  hope  and 
a  belief,  that  a  better  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  duelling  is  gaining 
ground,  in  this  country,  than  haa 
existed  for  centuries.  There  is  grow- 
ing up  a  spirit  of  dignified  submission 
to  the  law  of  man,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  law  of  God,  which  totally  pro* 
hibits  these  unholy  exhibitions  of 
murderons  malevolence.  A  truer 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  nature  of 
honour— one  which  forbids  alike  the 
offering  and  the  resenting  of  insults. 
The  following  noble   paragraph, 


that  to  engage  in  a  duel,  which  cannot  be  declined  without  infamy,  and  which  is  not 
occasioned  by  any  offence  given  by  the  party  whose  conduct  U  under  discussion, 
whether  he  accepted  or  sent  the  challenge,  though  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  is 

an  act  free  from  moral  turpitude I  consider  that  to  fight  a  duel  mart 

always  be  a  great  calamity,  but  it  is  not  always,  necessarily,  a  great  crime."  Fully 
-acknowledging  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  we  publicly  and  solemnly  disclaim  par- 
ticipation in  these  opinions,  for  reasons  already  laid  before  our  readers.  We  give 
Lord  Campbell  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
evictions;  but  we  must  withhold  our  concurrence  from  opinions  which  ignore  moral 
turpitude  in  a  breach  of  hie  law  of  God  ! 
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ccntly  i  at  roil  need  into  the  Articles  of  There  speaks  the  Queen  of  England! 

War,  is  worthy   of  being   written  in  The     following    is    the     stringent 

letters  of  gold— of  being  exhibited  Articleof  War  (Art.  101)  on  the  sub- 

(with  suitable  variation  of  cxpres-  ject  of  duelling: — 

sion)  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  "  Every    officer  who    shall    give, 

and  in  ever)'  po.^iblc  m:intit?r  broti^lit  send,  convey,  or  promote  n  challenge; 

under  the  notice  of  men  of  the  world,  or  who  shall  accept  any  challenge  to 

and  tbeyouthain  our  public  schools: —  fight  aduel  with  another  officer;  or  who 

"  We  hereby  declare  our  approba-  shnll  assist  as  a  second  at  a  duel ;  or 

lion,"  says  her  most   gracious    Ma-  who,  being  privy  to  an  intention  to 

jesty,*  "of  the  conduct  of  all  those  fight  a  dncl,  shall  not  take  active 

who,  having  had   the   misfortune  of  measures  to  prevent  such   duel;    or 

giving  offence  to,  or  of  injuring,  or  of  who  shall  Mill  lid  another  for  refusing 

insulting  Others,  shall  frankly  e\phim,  or  for  not  giving  a  challenge;  or  who 

apologise,    or  offer  redress  for   the  shall  reject,  or  advise  the  rejection  of, 

same;  or  who,  having  had  the  misfor-  a  reasonable  proposition  made  for  the 

I ■'    "!'  receivin;.'    iifleiii/e.    injui'y,   "r  li<>ii'">ilr.iV>|e  ftilin-tm^ut  "f  n  i|i|li-rcii!-i', 

insult  from   another,   shall  cordially  shall  he  liable',  il  convicted  by  a  geno- 

acrept  frank  explanation,  npology,  or  ral  court -marl  ial,  to  be  cashiered,  or 

redress  for  the  same ;  or  who,  if  each  suffer  such  other  punishment  us  the 

e\  plana!  ions,  apology,  or  redress,  are  court  may  award, 

refused  to  be  made  or  accepted,  and  "In  the  event  of  an  officer  being 

the  friends  of  the  parties  shall  have  brought  to  a.  court-martial  for  having 

failed  to  adjnst   the  difference,  shall  assisted  as  a  second  in  a  duel,  if  it 

intrust  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  shall   appear  that  such    officer  had 

the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  strrnuou-ly  exerted   himself  to  effect 

or  detachment,  fort  or  garrison  ;  and  an  adjustment  of  the  difference,  on 

we  accordingly  acijuit  of  disgrace,  or  terms  consistent  with  the  houotir  of 

opinion   of  disadvantage,   all  fHH  boll)  Ihe  paxiee,  and  shall  have  failed, 

who,  being  willing  to  make  or  accept  through    the    unwillingness    of    the 

such  redress,  refuse  to  accept  chal-  adverse  parlies  to  accept  terms  of 

lenges,  as  they  will  only  have  acted  as  honourable  aceomitH'dation,  then  our 

is  suitable  to  the  character  of  honour-  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  such  officer 

able  men,  and  have  done  their  duty  as  shall  stuTcr  such   punishment,   other 

good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves  than  cashiering,  as  the  cowl  way 

to  discipline."  award." 

*  Articles  of  War,    Art  IT. 
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THE  DEFENCES  OF  BRTTAIW. 


Sir  Francis  Head  is  a  bold  man. 
When  the  cry  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, arising  ont  of  the  straight- 
ened circumstances  of  the  nation,  is 
at  its  loudest,  he  has  ventured  to 
argne  the  proposition — once  admitted 
as  a  truism,  but  now  apparently  de- 
nied by  many — that  there  are  national 
duties,  of  surpassing  magnitude,  which 
must  be  undertaken  and  fulfilled  ir- 
respective of  pecuniary  considerations, 
if  we  intend  to  preserve  this  country, 
not  simply  from  a  diminution  of  its 
greatness,  but  from  the  imminent 
danger  of  invasion  and  of  hostile  occu- 
pation. His  courage  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that,  in  maintaining  that 
axiom,  he  is  fortified  by  the  practical 
testimony,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  of  all  our  greatest  living 
military  and  naval  authorities;  his 
boldness  is  not  less  notable  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Burgoync,  Admiral  Bowes,  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Captain  Plunkett,  and  others, 
have  year  after  year  protested  against 
the  insufficiency  of  our  national  de- 
fences ;  and  demonstrated  that,  under 
the  present  system,  and  with  the  in- 
adequate force  at  our  disposal,  wo 
could  not,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
with  France,  calculate  on  maintaining 
the  inviolability  of  the  British  coast, 


or  the  secarity  of  onr  capital,  Lowlsav 
He  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  mm  of  ami 
courage,  because  he  aaa  ▼sulsnnsl 
once  more  to  stem  the  tide  of  pofjaav 
prejudice  and  clamour;  to  expose 
himself  to  the  sneers  of  the  natUnav 
ing,  the  foolish,  and  the  ignorant,  sad 
to  the  insolent  imputations  of  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  and  demagogue.  Ilia 
individual  who  was  base  enough  to  in- 
sult the  gray  hairs  and  honoured  age 
of  the  first  soldier  of  the  world,  was  j 
not  likely  to  refrain  from  Tilapmatfoa 
in  the  case  of  a  humbler  antagonist ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  are  not  fat  the 
least  degree  surprised  to  observe* 
that,  at  a  late  meeting  in  Wrexham, 
this  person,  Cobden,  who  three  Tears 
ago  insinuated  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  a  dotard,  has  now  litmus1 
his  battery  of  coarse  abuse  against 
Sir  Francis  Head.* 

We  have,  fortunately,  something 
else  to  do  than  to  answer  the  wretched 
calumniator.  We  consider  it  oar 
bounden  duty,  In  so  far  as  we  can,  to 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  temperate  work  of 
Sir  Francis  Head,  which  not  only  em- 
braces all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
topic  in  the  way  of  abstract  argument. 
but  exhibits  in  the  clearest  form,  and 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  the 
amount  of  foreign  military  and  naval 
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Murray:  1850. 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Cobden's  speech  at  Wrexham,  on  12th  Noveat- 
ber  last,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  14th  NoTember  :  "  He  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
volume  written  by  Sir  F.  Head,  (which  had  been  referred  to,)  the  author  of  Bnbbte* 
from  the  BrunnevB  of  Nattau — and  he  dared  say  those  bubbles  were  just  as  substan- 
tial as  the  facts  in  that  volume,  (cheers  and  laughter.) — but  there  was  something  in 
the  antecedents  of  Sir  F.  Head,  and  his  conduct  in  Canada,  which  did  not  reeoauaead 
him  to  him  (Mr  Cobden)  as  a  good  authority  in  this  affair  of  our  finances.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  no  doubt,  he  should  be  told  that  we  were  in  great  danger  from  other 
countries  keeping  up  large  military  establishments,  and  coming  to  attack  us.  Now, 
the  answer  he  gave  to  that  was,  that  he  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  France  coming; 
to  attack  us,  than  keep  up  the  present  establishments  in  this  country.  He  had  doa* 
with  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  would  rather  cut  down  the  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary establishments  to  L.  1 0,000,000,  and  run  every  danger  from  France,  or  any  other 
quarter,  than  risk  the  danger  of  attempting  to  keep  up  the  present  standard  of  taxa- 
tion and  expenditure.  (Cheers.)  He  called  those  men  cowards  fcko  wrote  in  this  way. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  pay  fulsome  compliments  to  the  English,  by  telling  them 
that  they  were  superior  to  all  the  world ;  but  this  he  could  say,  that  they  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  cowards.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  men  who  wrote  these  book*  must  be 
cotrardt,  and  he  knew  nothing  so  preposterous  as  talking  of  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
coming  and  taking  possession  of  London." 
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preparation,  at  the  present  moment,  thing  absolutely  indomitable.  The 
as  contrasted  with  our  own.  It  is,  issue  of  Waterloo  litis  wiped  away  nil 
we  think,  a  most  timely  and  needful  memory  of  the  disastrous  retreat  to 
warning,  which  every  one  will  do  welt  Coranna.  We  remember  Trafalgar 
to  consider,  not  in  a  rash  or  hasty  with  pride,  and  forget  that  even  in 
manner,  but  calmly,  deliberately,  and  naval  matters  we  found  our  match  in 
dispassionately,  with  reference  lo  his  the  American.  The  flag  of  England 
own  individual  interests,  and  to  those  has  not  always  been  supreme  on  the 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  question,  seas,  or  even  in  her  own  estuaries. 
as  it  now  presents  itself  lo  our  notice,  Little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
is  not  one  of  peace  ur  war.  The  most  has  elapsed  since  a  Dutch  fleet  entered 
zealous  peacetnonfcrr  alive  need  not  the  Thames  without  resistance,  burn- 
be  ashamed  of  adopting  the  conclu-  ed  the  shipping  in  the  Mcdway,  and 
sions  or  seconding  ilio  siis^esiinns  i.f  held  Chatham  at  its  mercy.  Bnt  the 
the  writer.  The  question,  as  pnt  by  present  generation  knows  little  about 
Sir  Franeis  Head,  is  simply  this, —  those  things,  and  is  disposed  to  limit 
Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  supposing  113  its  recollections  to  comparatively 
to  become  involved  in  hostilities  with  recent  events.  Nor  are  even  these 
France,  in  a  condition  ^iiiressfnllv  to  viewed  fairly  and  fully.  We  are  con- 
resist  all  attempts  at  invasion?  tent  to  take  the  catastrophe  as  the 

Of  course  there  are  several  consider-  measure  of  the  whole.     We  overlook 

ations  collateral  and  connected  with  the  disasters,  loss,  misery,  and  blnud- 

this.     Military  and   naval  establish-  shed,  which  our  former  state  of  bad 

tnents  being,  in  effect,  the  insurance  preparation  entailed  upon  the  nation, 

which  we  pay  against  the  risk  ofinvn-  and  we  will  not  listen  to  the  testimony 

sion,  the  risk  must  be  calculated  in  of  the  great    living  witness  —  still 

order  to  ascertain  the  amount.     Only  happily  spared  to  ns— when  he  raiges 

in  one  respect  the  parallel   does  not  bis  voice  to  warn  us  against  wilfully 

hold  good  between  national  and  private  incurring  ■  repetition  of  the  same,  or 

insnrance.      A   man   may   insure   his  the    infliction    of   worse    calamities, 

premises  or  his  life   inadequately,  and  Not  even  by  tradition  do  our  common 

yet  he  or  his  representatives  will  he  people  know  anything  of  the  horrors 

entitled  to  recover  something.    In  the  of  foreign  and  invasive  war.     Of  all 

case  of  a  nation,  inadequate  insurance  the   European  nations  we  are  incom- 

is  really  equivalent  to  none.     Either  pnrably  the  least  warlike  in  our  ideas 

the  insurance  is  good  altogether,  and  and    our     habits.       Onr    population. 

fiillyadcqoatetOtberisk,oritneeduot  knows   nothing  of  military  training, 

have  been  effected  lit  all.   Therelore,  in  is  n holly  unaccustomed  to  the  nse  of 

estimating  this  matter  of  sufficiency  arms.     A  few  muskets  in  the  bands 

of  defence,  wc  must  attempt  to  ascer-  of  a  few  old  pensioners  have  been, 

tain,  as  clearly  as  can  be  done  by  found  sufficient  to  overawe  and  dis- 

human  foresight,  aided  by  past  expo-  perse  the  most  infnriated  mob.    And 

rience,  the  amount  ul'  possible  danger,  yet  we  are  told  to  consider  ourselves. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  most  intri-  and  do  in  part  believe  it,  as  capable 

cato  consideration,  yet  no  one  can  of  resisting  any  attempt  at  organised 

deny  its  importance.  military    invasion,    at    a     moment's 

Tt  13  a  very  simple  matter  for  those  notice,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
who  have  never  turned  their  attention  numerical  inferiority  of  the  wholo 
to  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  as  one  disciplined  troops  which  wo  conld 
great  military  and!  naval  power  snr-  summon  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
rounded  by  others,  tii  treat  with  entire  dom,  to  even  a  fractional  part  of  the 
contempt  the  idea  of  any  possibility  force  which  conld  easily  be  brought 
ofinvasion.     We  have  no  doubt  that  against  us  1 

a  large  proportion  of  the  British  na-        Assuredly  we  have  no  reason  or 

tion  consider  themselves  at  this  mo-  wish  to  undervalue  the  greatness  of 

ment  invincible.     It  is  quite  natural  English  courage.    That  quality  alone 

that  this  shonld  lie  the  case.     We  will  turn  the  acale  when  the  match  is 

have  accustomed  ourselves,  in  conse-  otherwise  equal.     Our  wild  and  rudo 

quence  of  the  result  of  the  last  war,  ancestors,  who  opposed  the  landing  of 

to  look  upon  British  prow  ess  as  some-  the  legions  of  C'nisar,  were  cBtT 
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not  one  whit  inferior  in  courage  or  in 
strength  to  their  descendants,  and  yet 
those  qualities  could  not  save  them 
from  being  utterly  routed  by  the 
discipline  of  the  Italian  invaders.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether,  in  tho 
case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  the 
British  population  at  the  present  day 
could  offer  so  formidable  a  resistance 
to  a  regularly  disciplined  force.  The 
odds  are  that  they  could  not.  The 
aboriginal  British  tribes,  like  our 
Highlanders  in  last  century,  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  however 
simple,  and  versed  in  some  kind  of 
tactics,  however  rude.  They  knew 
how  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  they 
were  not  terrified  by  the  sight  of 
blood.  Whereas  the  modern  opera- 
tive, suddenly  summoned  from  the 
factory  to  take  his  place  as  a  national 
defender,  would  be  of  all  creatures 
the  most  incompetent  and  helpless. 
To  mount  a  horse,  or  rather,  to  guide 
a  horse  when  he  had  mounted  it, 
would  be  to  him  a  thing  impossible. 
He  would  as  licve  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  flames  as  attempt  to  fire  a  cannon. 
His  ideas  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  but- end  and  the  muzzle 
of  a  musket  arc  so  extremely  inde- 
finite, that  you  might  as  well  arm  him 
at  once  with  a  boomerang ;  and  the 
odds  are,  that,  in  masticating  a  car- 
tridge, he  would  consider  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  swallow  the  ball.  Or,  sup- 
posing that  his  piece  is  adequately 
loaded  and  primed,  what  is  the  bet- 
ting that  he  does  not  bring  down  a 
comrade  instead  of  disabling  an 
enemy?  A  random  shot  strikes  the 
midriff  of  Higgins,  who  has  just  pa- 
triotically rushed  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  domestics  to  do  his  duty  on 
the  battle-field.  He  falls  gasping  in 
his  gore;  and  Simpkins,  who  is  his 
right-hand  man,  grows  pale  as  death, 
and  is  off  in  the  twinkling  of  a  billy- 
roller.  A  single  bivouac,  on  a  frosty 
night,  would  send  half  the  awkward 
squad  to  the  hospital  shivering  with 
ague.  Those  who  had  previously  pinned 
their  faith  on  Hogarth's  caricature  of 
the  spindle-shanked  Frenchman  toast- 
ing frogs  on  the  point  of  his  rapier, 
would  speedily  discover  their  mistake 
at  the  apparition  of  the  grim,  bearded, 
and  bronzed  veterans  of  Algeria, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  inflamed  with 
that  creditable  "  morale,11  of  which  so 
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much  has  been  said,  but  which  resold 
itself  simply  into  a  burning  desire  for 
vengeance  on  "  perfidious  Albion." 
They  would  then  begin,  though  rather 
late,  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  pre- 
paration, discipline,  and  science,  mud 
bitterly  to  regret  that  they  bad  tuned 
a  deaf  ear  so  long  to  the  warnings  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  Discipline 
is  as  powerful  now,  in  strategy,  as  ft 
was  nineteen  hundred  yearn  ago. 
The  cotton-clad  Briton  wonld  not  be 
one  whit  more  able  to  repel  invasion 
than  his  remote  skin- clad  progenitor. 
And  as  for  a  leader,  are  we  liable  to 
the  charge  of  prejudice  when  we  aver 
tlint  we  would  rather  march  to  combat 
under  tho  guidance  of  a  Caractacus 
than  that  of  a  Cobden  ? 

But  is  there  any  chance  of  an  inva- 
sion ?  We  reply — that  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  extent  of  oar 
actual  preparation.  If  it  is  known 
abroad,  and  notorious,  that  wo  have 
made  our  citadel  impregnable,  the 
probabilities  of  any  such  attempt  are 
extremely  lessened.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  manifestly  unable  to 
resist  aggression,  we  do  unquestion- 
ably increase  our  risk  to  an  enormous 
degree.  Which  of  us  can  calculate 
on  our  escaping  from  the  embroilment 
of  war,  in  the  present  distracted  stats 
of  European  politics,  for  a  year,  or 
even  for  a  month  ?  The  last  time  we 
approached  this  subject  of  the  "ft! font! 
defences  was  towards  the 
mencement  of  the  year  1S48, 
Cobden  was  attempting  to 
down  military  establishments. 
readers  may  recollect  the 
which  he  used  at  that  time.  He 
represented  that  the  whole  world  was 
at  profound  peace  and  tranquillity; 
that  the  nations  were  thinking  of 
nothing  else  but  relaxation  of 
tariffs,  and  the  interchange  of  cali- 
coes and  corn ;  that  men  were  a  great 
deal  too  wise  ever  again  to  appeal 
to  the  rude  arbitration  of  the  a  " 
and  much  more  trash  of  a 
nature,  which  seemed  to  give  inl 
delight  to  his  cultivated 
audience.  We  considered  it 
sary  to  tic  him  up  to  the  halberta, 
and  gave  him  a  castigatkm  widen  te 
this  hour  he  writhingly 
We  pointed  ont  then  the  utter 
surdity  of  his  notion,  that 
was  to  supersede  Christianity  as  a 
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oo  11 1  roller  of  the  passions  of  mankind  ;  France  is  at  tills  time  nominally  ■ 

and  we  insisted  that,  So  far  from  real  republic,  practically  a  military  despot- 

tranquillity  being  established  on  the  ism.    Military  despotism  is  always. 

Continent,    it  was  "  quite    possible  sooner  or  Inter,  compelled  to  support 

that  France  may  yet  have  to  undergo  itself  by  aggression.      It  gets  rid  of 

another  dynastic  convulsion."     What  the  contending  elements  within    by 

followed  ?     Before  the  number  of  the-  giving  them   a  foreign  outlet ;  for,  if 

Magazine  which  contains  that  paper  it  did  nut  do  so,  it  must  iu  the  end 

was  published,  the  Revolution  broke  inevitably  succumb  toanarchy.  These 

out   in   France,  and   extended    itself  things  may  not  be  known  in  the  mills, 

over  more  than  half  the   Continent,  or  familiar  to  men  whose  intellect  is 

It  is  not  yet  completed,  or  anything  beneath  that  of  the  aggregate  ave- 

iike  completed — it  is   resolving  itself  rage  of  ganders;  but  they  are  nevcr- 

into  war,  the  natural  and  inevitable  theless  true,  and  all  history  confirms 

sequence    of    all    such    revolutions,  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  kept  out  of  it  by  We  therefore  think  that — looking 
good  fortune,  if  not  by  dexterous  to  the  present  state  of  the  Continent 
management.  But  our  escape  was  a  mid  its  political  relations,  the  hostile 
very  narrow  one.  Once  we  were  so  joaloitsy  of  some  states,  and  the 
very  near  a  rupture,  lliat  the  French  extreme  instability  of  others— there 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  St  is  anything  but  reason  to  predict  the 
James's,  and  the  Russian  ambassador  return  of  a  settled  European  peace, 
just  about  to  retire.  Was  there  no  The  lirst  act  of  the  drama  may  have 
danger  then?  Who  that  regards  the  been  played,  but  the  whole  piece  is 
political  aspects  abroad,  will  give  us  not  yet  nearly  concluded.  If  we  are 
a  guarantee  that  some  new  emergency  right  in  this,  what  are  the  chances 
may  not  arise,  involving  n  cam*  belli,  that  we  escape,  whilst  the  other 
from  some  circumstance  almost  as  nations  are  contending?  Extremely 
trivial  and  insignificant  as  the  claims  small.  Now,  is  there  any  mau  (ex- 
of  Don  Pacilico?  His  Holiness  the  cept  Colid.-it)  .silly  enough  to  suppose, 
Pope,  iu  return  for  Miiituuiau  advice  that,  in  the  event  m  i'nrtlicr  aud  more 
and  Whig  support,  has  been  pleased  serious  hostilities  ocenrring  on  the 
to  prefer  a  spiritual  claim  over  the  Continent,  we  should  be  able  to  escape 
British  dominions  —  how  if  France,  from  embroilment,  on  the  ground  that 
rather  at  a  loss  for  some  enterprise  in  has* tut $y0tae»t  jftfimi  in  Great 
abroad  to  sustain  her  government  at  Britain  toprottct  tin-  integrity  of  ovr 
home,  should  take  a  fancy  for  a  new  shores?  It'  there  exist  any  such  indi- 
crusade,  and  determine  'on  backing,  vidua),  let  him  go  back  to  his  .iEsop, 
by  temporal  artillery,  tbe  less  danger-  and  lie  will  find  various  illustrations 
ous  thunders  of  tbo  Vatican?  bearing  itwnglj  upon  the  subject.  It 
But  France,  say  Cobden  aud  his  is  no  difficult  matter  for  the  strong  to 
crew,  does  not  desire  war.  Cobden  pick  n  quarrel  with  the  weak.  Our 
is  a  precious  expositor  of  the  cabinet  monstrous  and  almost  insane  position 
councils  of  France!  What  took  the  is  this,  that,  with  all  the  elements  of 
French  to  Rome?  What  is  taking  strength  existing  abundantly  among 
them  at  this  moment  to  the  eastern  ourselves,  we  have  obstinately  re- 
frontier?  Not  the  dread  of  invasion,  solved  not  to  call  them  forth,  so  as  to 
we  may  be  euro ;  for  the  unhappy  prepare  for  any  emergency,  or  fur 
states  of  Germany  have  quite  enough  any  contingency  whatever, 
business  on  hand  to  settle  among  Cobdcn's  opinion  is,  that  the  go- 
themselves,  without  attempting  to  vcrnments  cannot  go  to  war,  beenuso 
push  westward.  France  may  not,  the  people  will  not  let  them.  Docs 
indeed,  desire  war  in  the  abstract,  the  prophet  of  Baal  allude  to  Rnssia, 
but  war  may  become  a  political  notes-  Austria,  Prussia,  or  France?  Wo 
sity  for  France  ;  and  we  think  that  presume  it  will  not  tie  held  that  these 
we  can  discern  symptoms  which  indi-  states  fortify  that  opinion.  If  not,  to 
catc  that  tbe  necessity  must  soon  vital  governments  aud  what  people 
arrive.  Once  unsettle  a  nation,  as  does  ho  allude?  The  truth  is,  that 
France  has  been  unsettled,  and  there  he  is  possessed  by  the  most  monstrous 
is    no    security  for  its    neighbours,  hallucination    which    ever     beset    a 
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human  brain.  He  believes  that  the 
population  of  Europe  are  so  .ena- 
moured Gf  his  flimsy  rags  as  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  them  next  their 
skins,  and  that  no  government  dare 
interpose  between  them  and  that 
most  inestimable  luxury.  Whereas, 
in  reality,  Manchester  and  its  pro- 
ducts are  detested,  both  by  govern- 
ments and  people,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  Why  it  should 
be  so  is  not  in  the  least  degree  per- 
plexing. Every  nation  (except  per- 
haps our  own,  which  is  for  the  present 
labouring  under  a  most  miserable  de- 
lusion) has  the  natural  wish  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  its  internal  industry. 
A  purely  agricultural  state  is  neces- 
sarily a  very  poor  one  —  it  is  the 
mixture  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures which  tends  to  create  wealth. 
Our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
manufactures,  and  we  have  helped 
them  to  attain  their  object  by  allow- 
ing a  free  export  of  machinery.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
permitting  that  portion  of  their  capi- 
tal, which  is  already  invested  in 
manufactures,  to  be  destroyed  by 
submitting  to  the  operation  of  Free 
Trade  ;  so,  very  wisely,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  open  ports  to  get  rid 
of  their  superfluous  agricultural  pro- 
duce, whilst  they  continue  or  augment 
their  duties  upon  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture which  we  export.  Not  a 
man  of  them  would  break  his  heart 
if  every  mill  in  Manchester  were 
burned  to  the  ground  to-morrow,  nor 
would  thev  subscribe  one  kreutzer  for 

* 

the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  sufferers. 
Such  is  their  feeling  and  their  policy 
even  in  time  of  peace ;  in  time  of  war 
they  are  somewhat  apt  to  clap  on  an 
entire  embargo. 

The  governments,  however,  are 
£omg  to  war,  and  at  war,  notwith- 
standing all  that  can  be  said  or  writ- 
ten to  the  contrary ;  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  people — 
at  lea*t  that  portion  of  the  people 
whiclj,  in  time  of  tumult,  is  the  most 
influential— has  manifested  the  slight- 
est indisposition  to  push  matters  to 
extrcmitv.  The  small  still  voice  of 
Elihu  Burnt t  has  failed  to  tranqnilliso 
tiie  roar  of  conflict  in  Denmark  and 
the  Holsteiu  Duchies.    It  may  pos- 
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sibly  be  matter  of  wonder  to 
folks  that  all  national  quarrels 
not  instantly  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  a  peripatetic  blacksmith,  or 
an  equally  ubiquitous  cotton-spinner. 
Oliver  Dain,  more  popularly  desig- 
nated Le  Diabk%  had  once  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  matters  of  state,  thongh 
his  avowed  function  was  only  thai  of 
a  barber,  and  it  may  be  thai  the 
Peace  Congress  set  considerable  store 
by  that  notable  precedent.  We, 
however,  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  our  faith  is  small  in  the  efllcacy 
of  the  Columbian  Vulcan.  Mara,  we 
suspect,  will  prove  too  much  for  hist 
in  the  present  instance,  and 
the  entanglement  of  the  net. 
ously,  we  apprehend  that  there  la 
to  fear  from  the  deliberate  intentions 
of  governments,  than  from  tho  in- 
flamed passions  of  the  people.  At 
all  events  the  two  co-operate,  and 
must  co-operate  in  producing  war; 
and  public  opinion  in  this  country,  an 
to  the  propriety  of  maintaining 
is  of  as  little  effect  or  practical 
owing  to  our  notorious  weakness,  an 
the  sighing  of  the  summer  wind. 

Such  being  the  signs  of  conflict 
abroad,  the  next  consideration  in, 
how  are  we  affected  by  them— or 
rather,  what  course  ought  we  to  par- 
sue  in  the  present  distracted  state 
of  European  politics  ?  We  think  thai 
common-sense  dictates  the  answer 
we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  against 
every  possible  emergency.  We  do- 
not  know  from  what  quarter  the 
danger  may  come,  or  how 
the  horizon  is  murky  enough 
us  to  give  warning  of  no 
peril.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  who,  at  the 
evident  approach  of  a  storm,  made 
no  preparation  for  it  ?  Yet  sneh  1% 
in  truth,  at  the  present  time,  the 
fatuous  conduct  of  our  rulers.  They 
have  been  advised  by  the  best  end 
most  experienced  pilot  of  their  dan* 
ger,  and  yet  they  will  do  nothing. 
They  are  drifting  on  as  heedlessly  an 
if  the  breeze  were  moderate,  no  reets 
ahead,  and  no  scud  visible  in  the  sky. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  know 
from  what  quarter  the  danger  mmy 
come.  There  is,  however,  one  qaarw 
ter  from  which  we  may,  legitimately 
enough,  apprehend  danger;  and 
not  only  on  the  score  of  most 
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ing  opportunity,  but  because  from 
it  we  liave,  ere  now,  been  threatened 
under  circumstances  of  greater  diffi- 
culty. The  meditated  invasion  of 
England  by  France,  under  Napoleon, 
ought  not  to  bo  effaced  from  tbe 
recollection  of  the  British  people. 
We  were  then  infinitely  better  pre- 
pared to  resist  snch  an  attempt  than 
we  are  now.  We  had  troops  and 
levies  in  abundance,  a  large  aud 
powerful  uavy,  manned  by  experienced 
sailors,  and  full  intimation  of  the 
design  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  were  deficient  in  shipping, and, 
what  is  even  more  material,  unassisted 
by  that  wonderful  agent  steam,  which 
has  made  the  crossing  of  the  Channel 
in  a  few  hours,  despito  of  contrary 
winds,  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty, 
lieeause  that  expedition  failed,  is  it 
a  fair  conclusion — as  we  have  seen  it 
argued  in  the  public  journals— that 
another  expedition,  aided  by  that 
science  which  has  reduced  the  inter- 
vening arm  of  the  sea  to  a  mere 
ditch  or  moat,  must  also  necessarily 
fail?  Wc  cannot  understand  snch 
reasoning.  It  is  allowed  by  all 
military  and  naval  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  or  written  upon 
it— and  we  confess  thai,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  should  prefer  eminent 
professional  opinions  to  the  mere  dicta 
of  a  journalist,  or  tbe  sweeping  asser- 
tions of  a  civilian— iti  at  a  French 
army  could  now,  by  ttie  aid  of  steam, 
be  ferried  aeroa3  the  Channel  without 
encountering  the  tremendous  opposi- 
tion of  a  fleet.    If  that  be  admitted, 
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quoted,  we  might  perhopf,  in  the  name 
of  '  economy,'  reasonably  dismiss  thorn, 
to  the  winds.  Tho  following  evidence 
will,  however,  show  that  the  French  ini- 
tio", notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
political  a  tonus  which  hate  lately  as- 
tailed  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  has  convulsed 
them,  have  throughout  tbe  whole  period 
of  their  afflictions,  and  under  almost 
every  description  of  government,  itcuJihj, 
vnceariaijly,  and  at  rail  ant,  been  malting 
preparations  for  pcrfoiiiiing  what  for  mora 
than  half  a  century  they  have  thueit- 
ekeu  -  namely,  the  invasion  of  England. 

"  Krimett  from  lie  cttrreipondence  of  iht 

Times,  HtMribr.il  as  from  '  tin  Offietr 

of  Ervtriaue  in  atir  men  Soviet.' — 

(See  Timet,  Ftptemher  10,  1850.) 

■  '  CltlRBOt'HG,  Saturday  night. 

"  '  The  spectacle  of  to-day  wu  perhaps  one 


-t  .,■!.,, 


of  it 


It  I...- 1 


Nothing  short  of  the  ter- 
rible glories  of  actual  warfare  could  have 
exceeded  it;  and,  without  being  an  alarmist, 
I  may  safely  nay  that  tbe  effect  made  on  tLe 
mind  of  an  Englishman  by  >ucli  a  display  of 
force  and  power  on  tbe  pait  of  an  ally  who 
baa  been  out  bitterest  foe  in  times  gone  by, 
in  a  pert  almost  impregnable,  and  vrithin  a 
few  hours'  sail  of  the  shores  of  Ureal  Britain, 
was  not  calculated  to  put  him  at  ease." 


"Chii 


.,  Monday,*^.  10. 
any  Englishmen  wb( 


its  probability. 

It  is  always  instructive  to  know 
what  is  going  on  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  no  Paul  Pry 
curiosity  which  prompts  us  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  our  eccentric 
neighbours;  for,  somehow  or  other, 
we  very  frequently  find  them  swayed 
in  their  actions  either  by  onr  example 
or  our  position.  And,  in  order  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry,  we  shall  matte 
room  for  Sir  Francis  Head,  and 
accept  such  information  as  he  can 
give  us:— 

"  There  is  often  bo  much  empty  blaster 
in  mere  words,  that,  if  there  existed  no 
more  positive  proof  of  danger  than  the 
statements,  arguments,  and  threats  above 


carried  on,  till  nature  has  given  way  to  the 
resources  uf  skill  and  infinite  art,  and  the  sea 
and  land,  alike  overcome,  have  yielded  to  onr 
ancient  foe  one  groat  naval  entrepot,— placed 
in  a  direct  line  with  our  create,!  dockyard', 

uable  to  everything  but  desperate  daring  and 
lucky  hardihood,  increasing  day  after  day  in 
force  and  power,  accessible  from  every  point 
of  the  comnau  and  at  all  stales  of  the  tide  to 
a  fricudly  fleet,  capable  of  ciushing  beneath 
an  almost  irresistible  fire  the  most  formidable 
of  hostile  armaments—  in  a  word,  "  the  oye 
to  watrh  Mid  the  arm  to  strike  the  ancient 
enemy."  There  is  no  geographical  necessity 
fur  such  a  port  opposite  to  our  coast.  Tbe 
commerce  of  France  does  not  need  it.  Our 
neighbours  may  well  remark  that  they  are 
justified  in  protecting  a  place  which  has  al- 
ready felt  the  force  of  our  arms,  and  that  they 
ore  bound  to  protect  Cheibonrg  from  such  a 

century,  when  Admiral  Itligh  laid  it  iu 
ruins.  But  Admiral  Bligh  would  not 
Lave  attacked  Cherbourg  had  it  not  been  a 
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of  course  1  do  not  mean 
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say  that  France  will  take  any  unjust  advan- 
tage of  her  position  ;  but  ve  ought  not  to 
bhut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  such  a  place  is 
within  seven  or  eight  hour*'  sail  of  England; 
aud  that  a  French  fleet  leaviug  it  in  the 
evening  with  a  leading  wind  could  be  off 
Portsmouth  next  morning,  and  could  bom- 
bard any  of  our  towns  on  the  southern  coast. 

"  On  the  above  graphic  description,  the 
editor  of  the  Timor  offered  to  the  country 
the  following  just  remarks  :  — 

"  'It  is  impos&iole    to    forget — perhaps, 
without  the  slightest  imputation  on  our  neigh- 
bours' good-will,  we  may  say  it  was  not  in- 
tended we  should  forget — that  the  fleet  which 
i»ued,  in  such  magnificent  style,  from  behind 
the  Cherbourg  breakwater,  might  some  day 
tuiil  straight  across  the  Channel  ;  that  those 
heavy  guns  might  all  be  pointed  in  anger  ; 
and  that  each  of  the  black   rakish* looking 
r-teamcrs  might  throw  a  thousand  men  on  a 
hostile  auoro  without  warning  given  or  mis- 
tiicion  raised.      Such  a  suggestion  cannot  be 
thought  out  of  place  or  ill-timed,  for  doings 
of  this  kind  are  the  very  vocation  of  the  ves- 
sels paraded  before  us.     If  guns  were,  not 
meant  to  be  fired,  or  steamers  to  be  employed 
for  transport,  there  would  be  no  u>e  in  manu- 
facturing either  one  or  the  other.     From  the 
extent  of  our  liabilities  we  may  measure  our 
precautions;  aud  it  is  undoubtedly  not  advis- 
able that  we  should  be  without  the  where- 
withal to  receive  such  visitors  as  might  pos- 
>ibly  be  some  day  despatched  from  Cherbourg. 
The  point  is  certainly  a  brave  one  for  the 
economic,  \%\\a  will  appeal  to  the  foliy  thus 
probably  exemplified  of  nations  urging  each 
other  forward  in  the  ruinous  race  of  public 
expenditure.      Tho   argument    sounds   very 
plausibly,  but  it  is,  in  plain  truth,  imprac- 
tical. ' 

'*  Lastly,  during  England':!  late  disa- 
greement vtith  France  and  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  Greece,  after  the  French  Am- 
bassador had  left  this  country,  and  while 
the  Russian  Ambassador  was  ready  to 
leave  it  a  bo,  the  Time*,  without  creating 
the  smallest  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  informed  its  readers  of  two  omi- 
nous facts,  namely — 

"  1st,  That,  during  the  said  discussion, 
France  was  incnatiny  her  number  of  sea- 
men. 

"  -I,  That,  as  soon  as  the  fore-aid  dis- 
cussion ended,  they  wtie  dismissed" 

Wc  regret  to  observe  that,  since 
theu,  the  Times  seems  to  have  changed 
its  tone  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, aud  it  now  regards  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  insure  the  security 
of  England  as  too  cosily  for  the 
object  proposed.  This  is  a  novel 
view,  -even  in  ethics.  We  have  been 
taught  that  it  was  our  duty,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  expose  even  our  lives 
Id  defence  of  our  country  ;  and  wc  do 
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hope  that  there  are  some  among  us 
who  still  adhere  to  that  noble  lesson. 
No  such  sacrifice  is  required  lost  now. 
All  that  is  demanded— and  demanded 
it  ought  to  be,  not  by  isolated  writer*, 
or  even  high  and  competent  autho- 
rities, but  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation— i.j,  that  onr  navy  should  be 
put  upon  an  efficient  footing— tbat  the 
Admiralty  should  be  reformed,  and  no 
chief  of  it  appointed  who  is  not  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  the  service 
of  which  he  is  selected  as  the  head1 — 
that  no  other  Mioto  should  be  allowed 
to  make  his  high  maritime  office  the 
source  of  family  patronage — thai  a 
ready  and  constant  supply  of  skilled 
and  experienced  seamen  should  be 
secured— and  that  the  vast  expendi- 
ture lavished  on  our  ships  should  not 
be  rendered  nugatory  for  want  of 
hands  to  man  them  adequately  when 
launched.    Furthermore,  we  require 
that  the  standing  force  of  our  army 
at  home  should  be  so  augmented  as 
to  render  it  certain  that,  in  any  sudden 
emergency,  wc  may  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  a 
panic-stricken  and  undisciplined  mob. 
Wo   have    already   spoken    of    the 
chances  of  our  being  involved  in  war, 
and  also  of  the  possibility  of  an  inva- 
sion :    let    us     now  examine    what 
amount  of  disposable  forces  we  have 
ready,  in  the  event  of  such  a  terrible 
emergency.    Our  muster-roll,  inferior 
certainly  to  the  Homeric  catalogue, 
is  as  follows : — In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland    we    have   precisely    61,818 
regular  enlisted  soldiers  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  service !  Of  these,  24,000 
are  stationed  in  Ireland  alone,  whence, 
in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
disturbance,  they  could  scarcely  be 
withdrawn ;   so  that  the  whole  de- 
fensible  force   of  England    and    of 
Scotland   is  reduced  to  rather    less 
than  38,0<X)  soldiers!   That  number 
would  hardly  be  doubled  were  we  to 
add   the   whole  of  the  pensioners, 
more  or  less  worn  out,  the  edrpa  of 
yeomanry,  aud  the  half-drilled  work- 
men of  the  dock-Yards:   and   with 
this  force  some  of  us  are  content 
to    await   invasion;    whilst    others, 
more  reckless  still,  are  even  clamour- 
ing for  its  reduction !  Farther,  as  if  we 
were  resolved  to  push  on  folly  to  tan 
furthest  extreme,  tho  drawing  of  the 
militia  has  been,  by  Act  of  Padhv 
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ment,  suspended  ;  so  that  even  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  which 
slender  thread,  which  in  some  degree  he  occupies,  or  the  varied  influences 
connected  the  civilian  with  the  mili-  which  control  him.  However  wo 
tary  service,  has  been  broken.  This  may  wish  to  believe  the  contrary,  it  is 
is  the  bare  naked  truth,  with  which  certain  that  France  regards  herself 
foreigners  are  perfectly  well  BC-  rather  a*  the  rival  than  as  (he  ally  of 
quainted,  and  which  they  will  con-  England.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
tintic  to  hear  in  mind,  not  withstand-  otherwise.  France  has  recollections, 
ing  our  attempts  to  arouse  them  with  not  of  (lie  most  soothing  kind,  which 
glass-houses  and  gigantic  toy-shops.  no  lapse  of  time  lias  boil  able  to 
What  would  not  the  elder  Boons-  efface  ;  mid  these  will  Infallibly,  when 
parte  have  given  to  find  ns  in  such  a  an  opportunity  occurs,  regulate  her 
state !  Very  far,  indeed,  are  we  from  fatnre  conduct, 
imagining  that  the  present  President  And  how  stands  Franco  at  this  mo- 
of  the  French  Republic  bears  any  me:it  with  rcg.ird  to  military  prepara- 
personal  ill-will  to  this  country,  tioti?  Observe — there  is  no  enemy 
wlierein  he  has  nut  with  much  liosp'i-  threaten  in:*  let  from  without.  Of  all 
tality  ;  but,  giving  him  the  utmost  stales  in  Kiirujiu  sIil'  is  the  least  likely 
credit  for  amicahh-  disposition*  and  to  be  at t netted.  Yet  we  find  her  avail- 
pacific  intentions,  we  emnot  forget  ablo  force  as  follows  :— 

Regular  ti 

Stiff,             .......  3,B2« 

CaTalrv, 58.932 

Infantry,  ft*,,                       301,321 

Artillery 30,166 

Engineers, W.727 

Pontoon  train,  etc.,                                                          ,  5,755 

Total «oa,S30 

B2  battalions  of  15(10  men,  .  123,000 

2373       do.        of  1000  aieu,  ....     2,376,000 

■-■,MH. I 

Of  whom  2,000,000  are  armed  with  firelocks. 
To  the  nbove  an  to  be  added  :— 

liarde  Nationals  of  Parti,     .....        129,800 

Total,  ......     2,630,000 

Together,  more  than  three  million*  of  (rained  men! 

Wo  need  not  dwell  on  the  dispvo-  disregirdod  !    Without  offering  otie  word 

portion  which   is   apparent  here;  in-  of  adulation— we  hate  personally  no  rea- 

deed,  onr  whole  tnsk  is  one  from  which  sob  to  do  so— we  cannot  but  obwrrc.Uut 

we  would   most    willingly   have    heen  ""  P«*'™  m  seiencc,  no  theory,  impor- 

held  excused.  It  is  not  pleasant  either  ,""t  ur  u'"™P°rt*.nt,  ha.  ever  been  more 

to  note  or  to  reiterate  the  undoubted  °™* ffi 'fiTfflir! S&' y^ 

fact  of  onr  weak,,,,,;  and  m  what  MW.eonntrTniMli               g 

help  w  there,  when  purblind  dema-  ..  Dlmn(,  „„,  ,prilll,  nm,  «umm„  of  hi, 

gognes  are   allowed   by  senseless  ela-  i;r,,,  tiic  attention  of  (lie   Briiuli  nation 

mour  to  drown  the  accents  of  a  voice  folhuvci  c,iii<.eciiiivcly  each  moYomeut  of 

still  speaking  to  us  from  the  verge  of  hia  career  in  India,  Portugal,  Spain,  De»- 

(lie   grave V      Let  Sir  Francis   Head  mark,  the   Low  Countries,  France,  and 

illustrate    this     point,     and    may    his  latterly  in  (he  senate.     In  the  autumn  of 

words  sink  deep  in  the  heart  of  an  »'s  lir>''  ""'  u>tn*  "P*#  "hich  had 

unwise  generation.  c,""e,,  «•  P*W  ■""•n  W™""i 

as  well    a.   In-  di[>l.mi:iii'-   arniiiyini.Mi!:-, 

"Why,    we   auk,  have   the  Duke   of  were  uuwiled  by  thi  publication  of  des- 

Wellington'a  repeated  prayers,  mpplic*.  patch™,  letter*,  and  uotoa.  official  u  wejl 

lions,  admonition*,  n  j, ■!  narniii^  "tu  rori-  as    priiate,  which  without  pallia  linn  tr 

till  Administration."    ari'l    liirvi)x:h  tlie  comment  developed  tho  reason", — naked 

press  to  the  Britiali  people,  been  soullerly  as  they  were  bora,— upon  which  he  had 
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acted,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  the 
various  predicaments  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.    In  the  winter  of  his  life,  bent  by 
age,  but  with  faculties  matured  rather 
than  impaired  by  time,  it  has  been  his 
well-known  practice,  almost  at  the  strik- 
ing of  the  clock,  to  appear  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  ready  not  only  to 
give  any  reasonable   explanations  that 
might  be  required  of  him,  but  to  disclose 
his  opinions  and  divulge  his  counsel  on 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance.  Every 
word  he  has  uttered  in  public  has  been 
recorded  ;  many  of  his  private  observa- 
tions have  been  repeated  ;  his  answers  to 
applications  of  every  sort  have  usually  ap- 
peared in  print ;  even  his  "  F.M."  epi- 
grammatic notes  to  tradesmen  and  others, 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were  written, 
have  not  only  been  published,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances  have  actually  been  sold 
by  auction.    Wherever  he  walks,  rides,  or 
travels,  he  is  observed  ;  in  short,  there 
never  has  existed  in  any  country  a  pub- 
lic servant  whose  conduct  throughout  his 
whole  life  has  been  more  scrupulously 
watched,  or  whose  sayings  and  doings 
have  by  himself  been  more  guilelessly  sub- 
mitted to  investigation.     The  result  has 
been  that  monuments  and  inscriptions  in 
various  parts  of  London,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and   throughout  our  colonial 
empire,  testify  the  opinion  entertaiued  iu 
his  favour  ;  and  yet  although  in  the  Roy- 
al Palace,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  public  meetings,  and  in  private  society, 
every  opportunity  seems  to  be  taken  to 
express  unbounded  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary judgment,  sagacity,  experience,  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity  of  character,  yet 
in     our     Legislature,    in     the    Queen's 
Government,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country,  there  has  for  many  years  existed, 
and  there  still  exi>ts,  an  anomaly  which 
foreigners  observe  with  utter  astonish- 
ment, aud  which  lustorv  will  not  fail  to  re- 
cord —  viz., that  his  opinion  of  the  defend  fif* 
state  of  Great  Hritain  has,  by  statesmen, 
and  by  a  nation  who  almost  pride  them- 
selves on  their  total  ignorance  of  the  require- 
ment* of  war,  been  utterly  disregarded  ! " 

We  have  but  little  space  left  for 
further  comment.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  follow  Sir  Francis 
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ciated  by  contemptible  flippancy.  It 
speaks  home  to  the  feelings  of  English- 
men, has  the  merit  of  great  perspi- 
cuity, and  deals  prominently  with 
facts  which  can  neither  be  gainsaid 
nor  denied. 

Even  to  the  apostles  of  _ 
fanatics,  as  we  think,  of  the 
age— Sir  Francis  holds  ont  the  olive 
branch.  lie  represents  to  them 
what  they  probably  cannot  see,  that 
the  only  method  of  realising  their 
cherished  idea  of  voluntary  arbitra* 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments,  is 
by  maintaining  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present  the  true  balance  of  power. 
And  certainly  ho  is  right,  if  there  he 
anything  at  all  in  their  scheme.  For 
oar  own  part,  we  hold  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  chimerical.  It  is 
a  mere  phase  or  fiction  of  that 
wretched  notion  of  cosmopolitanism, 
which  some  years  ago  was  preached 
by  Cobden— a  notion  to  which  the 
events  and  experiences  of  each  sec* 
cessive  month  have  given  the  practi- 
cal lie,  and  which  never  could  have 
been  hatched  except  in  the  addled 
brain  of  some  ignorant  and  vain- 
glorious egotist.  By  herself,  Britain 
must  stand  or  fall.  The  good  and 
the  evil  she  has  done— the  infloence 
which  she  has  exerted,  one  way  or 
the  other,  over  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  is  written  In  the  ever- 
lasting chronicle ;  and  her  fate  is  in 
the  hand  of  Him  who  raises  or  crushes 
empires.  What  trials  we  may  have 
to  undergo— what  calamities  to  snflfer 
— what  moral  triumphs  to  achieve— 
are  known  to  Omnipotence  alone. 
But  as  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations  has  been  given  us,  let  ns,  aft 
aU  events,  be  true  to  ourselves,  in  an 
far  as  human  prudence  and  manly 
foresight  can  avail.  Let  ua  not,  ler 
the  sake  of  miserable  mammon— or. 
still  worse,  for  the  crude  theories  of 
a  pragmatical  upstart  —  imperii 
the  large  liberties  which  have  been 


Head  through  almost  any  portion  of    left  to  us,  as  the  best  legacy  of 


his  masterly  details,  or  to  sketch, 
ev»»n  in  outline,  the  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  our  supineness.  On  these 
point*  the  book  must  speak  for  itself. 
We  venture  to  think  that  it  will  not 
be  without  some  effect,  however  it  muv 
be  assailed  by  vulgar  abuse,  or  depre- 


forefathers.  Our  duty  is  to  uphold, 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  the 
honour  and  the  integrity  of  our  native 
land :  nor  dare  we  hope  for  the  Mesa* 
inp  or  the  countenance  of  the  all- eon* 
trolling  Power,  one  moment  after  wt 
have  proved  ourselves  false  to  the 
country  which  gave  ns  birth. 
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If  a  religious  Revolution  consist*  Borne,  by  an  usurpation  unex- 
in  a  powerful  cbange  in  the  religious  ampled  even  in  the  wildest  periods  of 
feelings  of  a  country,  then  are  we  at  heathenism,  insists  on  seizing  that 
this  moment  in  the  midst  of  a  reli-  which  Is  wholly  beyond  human  seizure 
gions  Revolution!  If  a  spirit  of  —the  conscience ;  demands  that  ml- 
ardour  suddenly  starting  forth  in  a  fonnity  of  opinion  which  it  was  none 
period  of  apathy,  if  public  zeal  super-  within  the  competency  of  man  to  en- 
seding  public  indifference,  and  if  popo-  force  on  man ;  and  punishes  man  by 
lar  fidelity  to  a  great  forgotten  cause,  the  dungeon,  confiscation,  and  death, 
pledging  itself  to  make  that  cause  for  feelings  which  he  can  no  mora 
national  once  more,  exhibit  an  ap-  control,  and  for  troths  which  he  can 
proach  to  a  miracle,  then  there  lias  no  more  controvert,  than  he  can  the 
been  made  on  the  mind  of  England  movements  of  the  stars, 
an  impression  not  bom  of  man.  But  If  it  has  been  argued  that  Protcs- 
if  those  high  interpositions  have  al-  tantism  is  equally  condemnatory  of 
ways  had  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  those  wlindissriit  from  its  doctrine,  the 
source  from  which  they  descend,  we  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  simply  de- 
must  regard  the  present  change  of  clan;.'  the  condemnation  annexed  by 
the  general  mind  as  only  a  precaution  Scripture  to  vice.  Bnt  it  attempts  no 
against  some  mighty  peril  of  England,  execution  of  that  punishment,  leaving 
or  a  preparation  for  some  comprehen-  the  future  wholly  to  the  mercy  or  the 
Btvc  and  continued  triumph  of  prin-  justice  of  the  Judge  of  the  Quick 
ciplc  in  Europe.  That  England  is  and  dead.  Popery  not  merely  passes 
a  tolerant  country  has  never  been  the  sentenoa,  but  iTomlni  it,  as  far 
questioned.  Though  the  whole  frame  as  can  be  done  by  man.  Thus 
of  its  constitution  is  actually  founded  the  distinction  is,  that  Protestantism 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign,  goes  no  further  than  to  declare  what 
and,  of  course,  on  the  derivation  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  requires  to  be 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  well  as  of  declared.  But  Popery  takes  the  judg- 
cvery  olher,  from  the  throne ;  thou .  i.  raent  iuto  its  own  hands ;  ami,  where 
therefore  the  high  appointments  of  it  has  power,  punishes  by  confiscation 
the  Church  have  been  vested  in  the  and  chain*,  by  the  dungeon  and  the  ' 
Crown,  and  the  subordination  of  the  grave.  And  the  especial  evil  of  this 
great  body  of  the  clergy  has  neces-  usurpation  is,  that  this  punishment 
sarily  connected  them  with  the  throne,  may  exist,  not  fur  notorious  vice,  but 
the  principle  of  toleration  shapes  all  for  conspicuous  virtue  ;  not  only  that 
things.  The  ecclesiastical  conslitu-  it  takes  God's  olliee  into  its  grasp,  but 
lion  excludes  all  violence  to  other  that  it  insults  the  whole  character  of 
disciplines ;  allows  every  division  of  God's  law.  It  goes  farther  still,  and 
religious  opinion  to  take  its  own  way;  gathers  within  its  circle  of  reprobation 
and  even  suffers  Popery,  with  all  its  things  which  are  wholly  beyond  the 
hostility,  to  take  its  own  way— to  limit  of  crime— the  exercise  of  know- 
have  its  churches  and  chapels,  its  ledge,  the  right  of  conscience,  and  the 
public  services,  its  discipline,  and  nil  sincerity  of  decision, 
the  formalities,  however  alien  and  Yet,  by  this  violent  assumption  of 
obnoxious,  which  it  deems  important  divine  right,  and  lawless  comprehen* 
to  its  existence.  sion  of  crime,  Popery  has  slain  mil- 

None  familiar  with  the  history  lions ! 
Popery  can  doubt  that  its  principle  is  This  distinction  draws  the  broad 
directly  the  reverse— that  it  tolerates  line  between  Popery  and  Protestant- 
no  other  religion ;  that  it  suffers  no  ism.  The  Protestant  never  perse- 
other  religions  constitution  j  that  cutes  ;  ho  is  barred  by  his  religion, 
where  the  tree  of  Popery  lifts  its  trunk  The  Papist  never  tolerates;  lie  is  sti- 
and  spreads  its  branches,  all  freedom  mutated  by  his  creed.  When  Protes- 
ts' opinion  withers  within  its  shade,  taut  worship  is  tolerated  in  Popish 
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countries,  the  toleration  is  either 
compelled  by  Protestant  superiority, 
or  purchased  by  Popish  necessities. 
But  the  claim  of  supremacy  corrupts  the 
whole  combination.  Where  it  is  not  ex- 
torted from  the  hands  of  Government, 
it  still  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  priest- 
hood. Where  it  is  blotted  from  the 
statute  book,  it  is  still  registered  in  the 
breviary.  Where  it  is  extinguished 
by  policy,  it  is  revived  by  priestcraft. 
Like  the  pestilence,  disappearing  from 
the  higher  orders,  it  lurks  in  the  rags 
of  the  populace,  and  waits  only  some 
new  chance  of  earth  or  air,  to  ravage 
the  land  again.  Or,  like  the  house- 
breaker, hiding  his  head  while  day 
shines,  but  waiting  only  for  nightfall 
to  sally  forth,  and  gather  his  plunder 
when  men  are  vigilant  no  more. 

The  Papal  Bull  which  has  aroused 
such  a  storm  of  wrath  in  England, 
gives  the  full  exemplification  of  this 
undying  spirit  of  usurpation  in  Po- 
pery. 

Beaten  down  in  field  and  council 
three  centuries  and  a  half  since  — 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  domineer 
over  England  from  the  Reformation — 
in  every  instance  sinking  from  depth 
to  depth — wholly  excluded  from  legis- 
lative power  by  the  greatest  of  British 
kings,  William  III.,  for  a  hundred 
years  of  the  most  memorable  triumphs 
of  the  constitution — Popery  has  now, 
before  our  eyes,  to  the  astonishment 
of  our  understandings,  and  to  the 
resistless  evidence  of  its  own  passion 
for  power,  returned  to  all  its  old  de- 
mauds,  and  to  more  than  its  old 
demands ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
evidence  more  glaring,  returned  at 
the  moment  when  England  is  at  the 
height  of  power,  and  Rome  in  the 
depth  of  debasement ;  when  England 
is  in  her  meridian  of  intelligence,  and 
Rome  in  her  midnight ;  when  England 
is  the  great  influential  power  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  nations,  and  when 
Rome  is  a  garrison  of  foreign  hirelings, 
and  her  monarch  the  menial  of  their 
master's  will. 

If  those  demands  arc  made,  with 
Popery  living  in  an  actual  paralysis 
of  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty, 
what  would  be  their  execution  with 
Popery  lording  it  over  the  land?  If 
Popery  can  issue  these  proclamations 
from  the  floor  of  its  dungeon,  what 
would  be  the  sway  of  its  sword  when 


it  strode  over  the  neck  of  tbe  empire? 
If,  stript  and  manacled,  it  can  than 
rage  against  Protestantism,  what 
would  be  its  fury  when,  with  new 
strength  and  unrestrained  daring.  Its 
march  headed  by  treachery  in  the 
higher  orders,  and  followed  by  fana- 
ticism in  the  lower,  it  should  take 
possession  of  the  Constitution  ? 

While  England  was  in  a  stale  of 
drowsy  tranquillity,  a  Papal  Bnll  ap- 
peared, under  the  signature  of  Cardinal 
Lambrnschini,  the  Papal  Secretary. 
A  more  daring  document  never  was 
fabricated  in  the  haughtiest  days  of 
Papal  tyranny.  It  divided  England 
into  twelve  Dioceses  of  the  Popedom  ; 
it  appointed  twelve  bishops,  and  ap- 
propriated to  them  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Episcopacy  in  England; 
and  it  called  on  all  the  Papists  to 
contribute  to  the  new  pomp  of  the 
Popish  worship,  and  the  subsistence  of 
the  Diocesans. 

This  document  is  long  and  desal- 
tory ;  but  as  it  is  of  importance  to 
lay  the  case  authentically  before  the 
reader,  it  shall  be  given  in  its  own 
words,  abbreviating  only  the  formali- 
ties of  the  verbiage. 

"  Pins  P.  P.  IX— The  power  of 
ruling  the  Universal  Ckstrck,  com- 
mitted by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff  in  the  person  of 
St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostle*^  hath 
preserved  through  every  sge  in  the 
Apostolic  See  this  remarkable  solici- 
tude, by  which  it  consulteth  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  stndtooaly 
providcth  for  its  extension.  And  tMa 
correspondeth  with  the  design  of  Us 
Divine  founder,  who,  when  he  ordain- 
ed a  hetul  to  the  Church,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  consummation  of  tho 
world.  Among  other  nation*,  thai 
famons  realm  of  England  hath  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  this  soiieftnoV  on 
the  part  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff." 

After  referring  to  the  sgency  sus- 
tained by  the  Papacy  ia  England 
from  1G2.'),  by  nominal  bishops,  tho 
Bull  declares  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hit  pontificate,  Pins  had  kia 
attention  fixed  on  the  "  promotion  of 
the  Churcii* advantage in  that  kingdom; 
Wherefore,  having  taken  into  eon* 
sideratiou  tbe  present  state  of  Catbo-  - 
lie  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and 
Hcctiug  on  the  rerg  large  and 
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wAere  increasing  number  of  Catholics  forth  form  one  ArcUeplscoptl  Pre- 

there  ;  considering  also  that  the  im-  vince. 

pediments  which  principally  stood  in  In  the  district  of  London  there  shall 

the  way  of  the  tprtad  of  Catholicity  be  an  Archbishopric  of  Westminster, 

were  daily  being  removed,  we  judged  comprising    Middlesex,    Essex,  audi 

that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Hertfordshire. 

form  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  in  'Ibe    See  of  Sonthwark   is   to   bo 

England  might  be  brought  back  to  suffragan  to  that  of  Westminster,  and 

that  model  in  which  it  exists  freely  is  to    comprehend    the   counties    of 

among  other  nations."     It  seemed  Berks,  Southampton,  Surrey,  Sussex, 

good  to  the  Tope  to  establish  Ills  and  Kent,  with  the  isles  of  Wight, 

Bishops  among  ns,  as  they  were  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  adjacent 

Popish  countries.  The  result  is,  "  that  isles. 

in  the  kingdom  of  England,  according  In  the  north  there  la  to  be  the 

to  the  common  rule  of  the  Church,  wc  Diocese  of  Hexham. 

constitute  and  decree  that  there  be  The  Diocese  of  York  will  be  estab- 

restoied  the    hierarchy  of   ordinary  limbed  at  Beverley. 

bishops."  In  the  west,  the  See  of  Liverpool, 

Before  wc  proceed,  wc  mast  ob-  comprehending  Hie  Istcof  Man,  Lons- 

scrve   the  quantity    of    assumption,  dale,  Amonuderness,   (?)  and  West 

even    in    this    fragment.     1st,  That  Derby. 

Christ  gave  the  Headship  of  the  L'ni-  The    See    of   Salford,    comprising 
renal  Churcli,  (he  himself  being  Hie  Blackburn  and  Lay  land, 
only  Head);  '_'d.  That  St  Peter  was  the  In  Wales,  there  .shall  lie  the  Diocese 
hendof  the  apostles,  (which  is  contra-  of  Shrewsbury,  comprising  Anglesca, 
dieted  by  thr  whole  apostolic,  history  ;)  Caernarvon,  Denbigh  shire,  Flintshire, 
and  3d,  That  this  right  has  i!tr,n/*  :uul  Merionethshire,       Montgomeryshire, 
everywhere  belonged  to  Rome  !— (a  Cheshire,  and  Salop. 
right  resisted   by  the  ( Jreek  Chnrch,  And  the  doMM  '•'  Newport,  cotn- 
by  a  largo  portion  of  even  the  Latin  prising   Brecknockshire,   Glamorgan- 
Chnrch,  hy  the  early  British  Church,  shire,    Carmarthenshire,    Pcmbroke- 
and  by  the  Syrian.)  shire,  Moimi  on  thai  tire,  and  Hereford- 
It  is  further  admitted,  lliat  a  change,  shire, 
has  lately  token  place  in' the  relative  Tho    West    is   divided    into    two 
conditions   ol   English    Protestantism  Bishopries: — 

and  Popery,  and  that  the  appoint-  Clifton,  BW^HJajMi  Gloucestershire, 
ment  of  bishops  is  for  the  puqiosc  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire; 
"  of  extending  that  change  "  —  in  And  Plymouth,  comprising  Devon- 
other  words,  of  acquiring  power,  and  shire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Cornwall, 
urging  proselvtism,  in  a  Protestant  In  the  Central  District,  the  Diocese 
state,  where  the  Papist  is  tolerated  of  Nottingham  shall  comprise  Notting- 
only  on  the  promise  of  peace.  hamshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 

But  nil  disguise  is  now  thrown  Lincolnshire,  ami  lint  I  and  shire, 
aside,  as  if  it  was  no  lunger  necessary.  The  Diocese  of  Birmingham,  enm- 
The  movement  is  acknowledged  to  be  prising  the  comities  of  Staiford,  War- 
one  of  nalitwiil  rouversion;  religions  wick,  Worcester,  ami  Oxford. 
conquest  is  declared  to  be  the  object ;  The  Eastern  district  shall  form  one 
the  Pope,  in  planting  twelve  new  Diocese,  under  tho  namo  of  North- 
bishops  in  British  sees,  declares  that  atnpton. 

he  is  resuming  the  old  supremacy  of  Thus  England  shall  form  one  Eeele- 

Rouie— thus,   holding  out  reeoncilia-  siasiical    Province,  under  one   Arclt- 

tiou  in  one  band,  and  retaliation  in  bishop  and  twelve  Bishops, 

the  other,  he  is  prepared  at  once  to  They  are  to  correspond  with  tho 

supersede  the  national  religion.  College  de  I'l-opagaintii  Fide. 

In  ronfonnity  with  this  declaration,  The  new  Bishops  are  to  be  tin- 
he  has  taken  the  map  of  England  into  Aloktoo'  by  any  previous  customs  of 
bis  hand;  and,  surrounded  by  his  tlie  Romish  Church  in  England,  and 
cardinals,  ha-  dissected  it  into  dioceses  to  have  full  Episcopal  powers, 
in  the  following  Mylo  : —  The  Tapal  letter  concludes  by  a  re- 
All  England  iiiui  Wales  shall  hence-  commendation  tn  the  H"inan  Catholics 
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of  England  "to  contribute^  so  far  as 


in  their  power"  by  their  pecuniary 
means,  to  the  dignity  of  their  Prelates 
and  the  *•  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship," &c. 

To  prevent  all  idea  that  this  divi- 
sion is  merely  nominal  or  spiritual, 
or  unconnected  with  penalties  on  Pro- 
testantism, the  principal  Popish  jour- 
sal  in  England  has  added  the  follow- 
ing comment : — 

"  Rome  has  more  than  spoken ;  she 
has  spoken  and  acted.  She  has  again 
divided  our  land  into  dioceses,  and 
has  placed  over  each  a  pastor,  to 
whom  all  Itaptizcd  persons  (!)  without 
exceptional)  within  that  district,  arc 
openly  commanded  to  submit  them- 
selves in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
under  pain  of  damnation  (!)  A  n d  t  he 
Anglican  Sees— those  ghosts  of  reali- 
ties long  past  away — are  utterly  ig- 
nored." 

The  bull  proceeds:  "  Thus,  then,  in 
the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land,  there  will  be  established  one 
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tacy  in  the  pulpit — they  wfll  be 
enabled  to  turn  their  becks  on  Pro- 
testantism, probably  with  a  rerj  use- 
ful addition  to  their  resources,  and 
start  up  from  Curates  end  Canons 
into  "  My  Lords."  England  would 
give  very  comfortable  room  for  a 
speculation  of  this  kind.  Sixpence  a 
piece  from  twenty  millions  of  people 
would  be  better  than  all  the  Profes- 
sorships of  both  Universities ;  and  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ( which 
would  be  inevitably  demanded,  and 
which  would  be  unhesitatingly  con- 
ceded by  Whig  flexibility)  would 
place  the  obscure  and  the  avaricious 
very  much  at  their  ease. 

To  a  Roman  financier  the  prospect 
might  have  other  charms.  The  pre- 
sent budget  of  the  Popedom  is  sup- 
posed to  be  within  a  couple  of  millions 
sterling,  and  even  that  paid  in  a  man- 
ner by  no  means  creditable  to  Italian 
punctuality.  As  for  the  old  tributes 
from  Naples,  Spain,  and  France,  we 
may  fairly  return  them  as  nil,  those 


Ecclesiastical  Province,  consisting  of    powers  having  more  use  for  money 


an  Archbishop  or  metropolitan  head, 
and  twelve  Bishops,  his  suffragans, 
by  whose  exertions  and  pastoral  cares 
we  trust  God  will  give  to  Catholicity 
in  that  country  a  fruitful  and  daily 
increasing  extension. 

"  Wherefore  we  now  reserve  to 
ourselves  and  our  successors,  the 
Pontiffs  of  Rome,  the  power  of  again 
dividing  the  said  province  into  others, 
and  of  increasing  the  number  of  dio- 
cesesy  as  occasion  shall  require ;  and, 
in  general,  as  it  shall  seem  titling  in 
the  land,  we  may  freely  declare  new 
limits  to  them." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Pope  is  to 
hold  a  perpetual  bag  of  mitres  in  his 
hand,  out  of  which  every  aspirant  for 


than  they  possess  bullion,  and  none 
of  them  being  secure  of  army,  popu- 
lace, or  parliament.  A  twelvemonth, 
in  these  times,  may  see  the  monarchs 
of  the  three  succeeding  to  the  vacant 
apartments  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  at 
Claremont.  ' 

But  what  an  incomparable  windfall 
would  England  be  to  the  Papal  pau- 
perism of  these  times  1  A  bishop  in 
every  county  gathering  the  alms  of  the 
faithful !  or,  if  one  bishop  were  not 
enough,  might  not  the  u  sovereign 
pontiff,"  as  the  little  Welsh  Bishop 
reverently  names  Pio  Nono,  make 
fifty?  He  has  graciously  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  "  increasing  and 
multiplying  them"  to  the  extent  of  all 


the  honours  of  Rome  and  the  lucre  of    exigencies.    We  might  soon  have 


England  is  to  have  his  dole.  Every 
head  among  us  that  aches  for  honours 
may  now  know  where  to  look  for 
them.  Professorships  and  parishes 
need  no  longer  keep  the  new  school 
lingering  on  the  edge  of  Popery;  their 
consciences  (!)  may  be  relieved  with- 
out injuring  their  pockets ;  they  may 
allow  themselves  to  "  speak  out ; " 
and  after  half-a-dozen  years  of  the 

most  stubborn  denials  of  Popery— of  certain  as  that  "  Peter's  pence"  were 
paltry  protests  and  beggarly  equivo-  once  raised  in  England  with  as  mnch 
cation — of  defending  their  orthodoxy  regularity  as  the  king's  taxes;  that 
in  the  press,  and  betraying  their  apos-     every  Papist  in  Europe  paid  his  por- 


bishop  in  every  city,  or  a  bishop  in 
every  village.  We  might  have  those 
holy  locusts  coming  on  the  wing  from 
every  comer  of  the  Continent ;  those 
cormorants  of  Kome  fishing  in  our 
waters,  until  they  carried  off  their 
prey  to  disgorge  it  into  the  capacious 
maw  of  Rome  1 

And  that  this  operation  wonld  take 
place,  on  the  first  oppoitunity,  is 
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tion  of  pence  lo  Rome ;  that  every 
bishop  received  liia  mitre  from  Borne; 
nud  tliat  Rome  never  gave  anything 
without  a  sum  in  hand,  or  a  handsome 
promissory  sole  —  aud  that  Rome 
boasts  of  being  always  the  same.  All 
this  traffic  would  be  under  the  name 
of  charity  ;  the  old  cry  of  Judas, 
"  Ought  not  this  ointment  to  have 
been  sold  for  three  hundred  pence, 
and  given  to  the  poor?"  would  be 
echoed  by  the  new  keeper  of  the  bag; 
and  we  should  establish  an  am 
drain  of  our  circulation,  to  which  all 
the  contrivances  of  taxation  would  lie 
child's  play.  For  what  could  be  the 
limit  to  the  demands  of  foreign  ava- 
rice invested  with  domestic  authority, 
extortion  calling  itself  seal?  or  what 
could  be  the  limits  of  a  market  selling 
absolution  here,  and  Paradise  here- 
after, to  profligate  men  and  silly 
women — to  lives  wallowing  in  volup- 
tuousness, and  death-  beds  groaning  I 
despair?  It  lias  been  distinctly  stated 
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this?  Is  a  foreign  friar  to  carve  out 
the  empire?  Is  a  worshipper  of 
stocks  and  stones  to  teach  us  religion? 
Is  o  jicrseeutor  to  mutilate  our  laws? 
Is  a  despot  to  scandalise  our  liberties? 
Is  the  dependent  of  France,  of  Aus- 
tria, or  Spain,  or  nay  power  that 
will  suffer  him  lo  hang  upon  it,  to  be 
the  actual  divider  of  England  among 
his  dependents?      Is  a  demand  of 

!"■-.'.:''    "i  ...  ....>  r."..'..,',,,,,:'i'0",',i' 

the  earth,  to  be  quietly  submitted  to 
in  the  chief  of  Protestant  kingdoms? 
And  is  this  most  insolent  of  all  aggics- 
sious  to  be  inflicted  by  tiie  meanest 
of  all  sovereigns  on  the  most  powerful 
of  all  nations,  aud  that  nation  the 
one  which  has  most  triumphantly 
abjured  Popery  ? — England— whose 
fathers  drove  it  headlong  from  the 
land,  and  cashiered  a  dynasty  for 
daring  to  attempt  its  return  ;  whose 
Constitution  loathes  its  tyranny, 
whose  honour  abhors  its  artifice, 
that,  at  the  Reformation,  ane-tiurtl  u<i  whose  literature  exposes  its  decep- 
the  whole  land  of  England  had  been  tlons,  and  whose  religion  brauds  its 
absorbed   into   the  possession  of  the     apostney  1 

Popish  priesthood !  That  thi-  doiTiptinn  of  the  national 

In  all  the  annals  of  usurpation,  feeling  is  not  exaggerated,  mustbeevi- 
there  never  was  a  broader  grasp  than  dent  from  the  tone  of  the  numberless 
iti  this  Bull;  in  all  the  annals  of  speeches  made  at  the  parochial  and 
effrontery  there  never  was  a  more  Jul-  provincial  meetings,  immediately  on 
pndent  assumption  ;  but,  in  all  the  the  publication  of  the  atrocious  Bull. 
annals  of  infatuation,  there  never  was  The  clergy  of  London  and  Weetmin- 
an  act  of  more  headlong  absurdity,  stcr,  Up  lirst  insulted,  took  the  lend; 
It  instantly  roused  the  whole  people  ;  ami  their  luiigii;i;:*  expressed  the  un- 
it reinforced  every  argument  of  the  taral  feelings  of  offence  and  scorn 
honest  against  Popery  ;  it  overthrew  excited  by  this  intolerable  presump- 
evcry  pretence  of  the  dishonest  on  t ion .  The  sentiment  was  unanimous, 
behalf  of  Popery  ;  and  it  worked  the  Of  courso  Rome  is  at  her  old 
still    greater   wonder   of  forcing   the     work,    and    every    trick   is   (ried  to 


loose  and  the  lukewarm,  the  waverers 
and  "  waiters  on  the  turn  of  things  j  I 
the  "decently" knavish,  the  "respect- 
ably" hollow,  and  the  "  reputably  I 
unprincipled,  to  acknowledge  tbnt 
Popery  was  really  a  "  presuming  kind 
of  thing ;"  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  in 
some  delicate  nay  or  Other,  ifpotrifilr, 
put  down. 

But  England  contains  other  men 
than  those  smirking  scandals  to  man- 
hood. The  nation  burst  out  into  a 
(lame  of  indignation  wherever  roan 
met  man:  in  whatever  occupation,  iu 
whatever  rank  of  life,  under  whatever 
form  of  politics,  in  all  hues  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  there  was  but  one  lan- 
guage.     "Was  ever  insolence  like 


smooth  down  the  universal  disdain. 
A  Dr  L'llathorne,  who  hastakrn  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  bemilreit  himself 
without  delay,  wishes  to  tell  the  world 
that  the  Bull  is  a  very  harmless  bull 
indeed;  that  the  V  i  cars  -A  postol  ic 
only  wished  for  a  change  of  name  ; 
and  that  the  appointment  of  dioceses 
is  merely  what  the  Wesleyans  and 
Sectaries  effect,  In  marking  out  their 
preaching  districts  vear  by  year. 

Hut,  do  the  Wesscyans  give  (heir 
preachers  titles  and  badges  of  dig- 
nity ?  Do  they  locate  them  in  cathe- 
drals, build  palaces  for  them,  and 
enjoin  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
to  "  enpply  the  splendour  of  their 
worship  aud  themselves?  "    1>0  they 
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declare  that  everything  in  religion  is 
false  bat  Wesleyanism  ;  that  all  else 
have  no  orders,  no  Baptism,  and  no 
Christianity;  that  all  other  beliefs 
are  rebels  to  the  supremacy  of  John 
Wesley,  and  are  liable  to  be  punished 
as  rebels  in  t  lie  coming  day  of  Wes- 
lcyan  power?  That  such  poor  evasions 
should  be  attempted  is  a  scandal  to 
the  talents  of  Rome  as  an  cquivocator, 
but  is  not  less  a  scandal  to  the  brains 
of  the  mau  who  attempts  them,  for 
they  can  deceive  no  one.  They  cer- 
tainly have  not  deceived  "  Father 
Newman,"  who  daily  trumpets  forth 
the  triumph  of  the  Bull;  nor  "Dr 
Wiseman,"  who  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
red  hat,  ordered  his  jubilate  to  be 
ch ami  ted  in  every  Popish  chapel  of 
London  ;  nor  the  Liverpool  Papists, 
who  have  actually  sung  Te  Deum  on 
the  national  victory  of  Popery ;  nor 
have  they  deceived  even  the  English 
prelacy,  who  had  gone  so  much 
farther  than  the  winking  Virgin,  and 
seemed  not  inclined  to  use  their  eyes 
at  all. 

Nor  will  they  deceive  the  people  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  land  of  John 
Knox,  are  not  forgotten  by  the  Pope, 
but  are  understood  to  have  allotted 
to  them  seven  bishops  by  his  provi- 
dent bounty,  seven  delegates  of 
Jesuitism,  seven  ambassadors  of  his 
triple- crowned  highness,  seven  sons 
of  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon,  seven 
"  purple  and  fine  linen  "  representa- 
tives of  Dives,  before  he  was  sent  u  to 
his  place" 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  period,  a 
letter  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the 
Premier.  It  was  received  by  the 
multitude  with  a  burst  of  acclama- 
tion ;  for  this  there  were  reasons  of 
very  different  colours.  Some  were 
glad  that  Ministers  could  feel  any- 
thing on  a  religious  subject ;  some, 
that  Lord  John  was  on  the  national 
side;  some  that,  after  having  so  long 
raised  the  suspicions  of  one  side,  he 
had  at  last  challenged  the  hostility  of 
the  other. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  our 
gratulation  was*  not  altogether  so 
ardent,  and  that  we  conceived  this 
letter  to  be  very  much  more  the 
offspring  of  his  Lordship's  fears  than 
his  feelings.  It  was  obviously  unfor- 
tunate that  his  zeal  had  been  kindled 
so  latey   there    being   no  imaginable 


doubt  that  the  Pope  bad  marked  oak 
Westmiuster  for  the  See  of  hi*  new 
Archbishop  several  years  ago.  And 
it  is  clear,  that  the  appointment  of 
one  Archbishop  would  have  been  as 
great  an  encroachment  aa  the  fixture 
of  fifty.  The  principle  was  there,  and 
it  would  evidently  be  prolific.  Yet 
not  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  had 
transpired.  Wisdom  was  silent  in 
the  streets,  and  precaution  slumbered 
within  the  Cabinet  curtains.  White- 
hall was  as  qniet  as  Lambeth,  and 
Lambeth  of  course  was  Lethe.  No 
Minister  hurried  to  the  palace,  with 
pallid  lips  and  faltering  nerves,  like 
him  who 

"  Drew  Priam  'i  curtain  at  the  dead  of  sight, 
To  tell  him  Troy  waa  burned.** 

But  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster had  actually  attempted  to 
break  the  slumber,  by  an  address  de- 
precating the  appointment,  as  utterly 
unconstitutional.  This  occurred  in 
1848.  It  was  heard  of  no  more,  and 
silence  came  again. 

As  his  lordship's  Letter  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Cabinet  minttfe, 
we  shall  give  its  chief  portions  rer- 
batim. 

It  begins  by  referring  to  a  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which 
termed  the  Bull  u  insolent  and  insi- 
dious" the  latter  epithet  appearing  to 
us  to  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  alliteration,  the  measure  not  being 
insidious  at  all — but,  by  a  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  customary  craft  of 
the  Papacy,  being  one  of  the  most  open 
and  audacions  insults  dta  record. 

The  Letter  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  its  writer,  having  u  promoted  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  civil 
rights  " — a  fact  with  which  the  conn- 
try  was  fully  acquainted  —  thought 
u  it  right,  and  even  desirable,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  the  means  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  numerous 
Irish  immigrants  in  London  and  else- 
where, who,  without  snch  help,  would 
be  left  in  heathen  ignorance." 

The  latter  sentence  wc  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand.  Does  it  allude  to> 
any  arrangement,  by  which  the  Papacy 
was  to  change  the  system  of  simple 
superintendence,  and  adopt  Dr  Wise- 
man as  archbishop,  after  all  ?  Is 
this  the  preliminary  to  further  develop* 
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menlt  and  ia  the  common  rumour  on  somewhat  inclined  lo  play  the  fool  in 
the  subject  the  reverse  of  n  mistake  ?  its  fright.  while  lie  has  preserved  his 
How  the  kind  of  religion  imported  liy  serenity  through  his  superior  Luow- 
the  legions  of  Irish  beggary  into  Eiig-  ledge?  But  lie  then  proceeds  to 
land  was  to  be  purified  by  »  new  inform  us  what  should  be  the  tme 
episcopal  atalf,  is  wholly  beyond  our  object  of  national  nlni'in,  and  lh.it  is 
comprehension.  Or  why  the  Pro-  "'" 
testant  people  of  England,  after  feed- 
ing the  pauperism  of  Ireland  at  home, 
should  be  bound  to  provide  for  Us  of  dip]  cm  a!:  y  whidi  substitutes  con- 
heresy  here — or  how,  for  the  further  jeetuve  for  reality,  we  shall  lell  him 
allurement  ot*  thy  superfluous  nibble  that  Tractnrianism,  though  exciting 
of  Ireland,  we  are  to  provide,  for  mnch  regret,  and  bringing  much 
either  their  poverty  or  their  pride,  discredit  on  the  laxity  of  discipline 
the  pageant  of  twelve  Popish  mitres,  which  Ins  so  long  suffered  its  exis- 
wc  must  leave  it  to  his  Lordship  to  teuce,  is  not  the  real  danger;  that, 
explain.  compared  with  Popery,  it  i$  but  the 

His  next  sentence  is  more  intelli-  "  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel ;"  and  that 

gible.  its  influence  is  not  lo  be  named  for  a 

"There  is  an  ttxsiimptfait  of  poirer  moment    beside   the   systematic   art, 

in  all  the  documents  which  have  come  the  vast  extent,  and  the  indefatigable 

from  Koine — a  pretension  to  supre-  ambition  of  Popery, 

macy  over  the  realm  of  England,  and  We  are  not  much  more  reassured 

a  claim  to  sok  and  undiuiikd  sway,  byhis  Lord-hip's  liiutof  the  smallness 

which  is  incoii.-i-tent  with  theijueen's  of  the  Pope's  territorial  power, 

supremacy,   villi  the  right!  of  our  '■  What  is  the  dauger  to  bo  nppre- 

bishops    and   clergy,    and   with    the  bended  from  a  foreign   prince  uf  no 

spiritual  independence   <■(  the  nation,  yitat potrtr,  compared  to  the  danger 

asasserted  even  in  llomau  Catholic  within  the  gates?"  &c 

times-"  Bntdoes  his  Lordship  conceive  that 

How  this  discovery  should  have  we  are  afraid  of  the  Pope's  territorial 
been  delayed  till  November  185i>,  in  power? — that  we  are  alarmed  at  an 
the  apprehension  of  a  public  person-  invasion  of  his  Hnndred  Swisa?— or 
age  acquainted  with  the  general  facta  that  any  man  ever  supposed  thai  a 
of  history,  bundling  Popish  concerns  minister  in  ihe  Pontine  Blnrshes  was 
all  bis  life,  and  an  inveterate  sup-  to  shake  the  Religion  mid  State  of 
porter  of  the  Popish  13111  of  1«2'J,  ia  England?  The  Popedom  has  always 
not  easily  accounted  for.  But  every  been  a  narrow  territory,  and  yet  the 
man  of  common  intelligence  in  En-  Papacy  has  been  the  great  disturber 
rope,  (his  Lordship  excepted.)  knew  of  Europe  for  a  thousand  years. 
that  Popery  has  existed  in  a  perpe-  Does  his  Lordship  doubt  that  its 
tual  struggle  with  nil  governments  weapon  was  superstition,  and  that 
for  temporal  supremacy,  under  the  superstition  was  once  universal?  But, 
pretence  of  spiritual;  that  it  has  while  we  can  feel  no  terror  at  the 
attempted  a  constant  usurpation  of  sickly  absurdities  of  n  few  fanatics, 
royal  authority  even  in  the  Popish  or  the  low  artifices  of  a  few  hunters 
kiugdoma;  and  that  its  restless  appo-  after  vulgar  popularity,  who  have 
tito  for  power  requires  constant  coer-  never  reckoned  within  their  ranks 
cion,  even  by  those  govern m en ts,  to  any  one  man  of  name,  or  ability,  or 
render  it  compatible  with  :n>y  govern-  learning,  or  even  of  station — who  owe 
nient  at  all.  What  is  to  be  said,  when  their  solo  publicity  to  what  the 
Pio  Nono  has  excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  calls  a  "poor 
Sardinian  government  before  our  eyes?  imitation  of  Popery,"  and  whose  bow- 
The  next  sentence  is  significant :  ings  and  pBfMUUloiu  are  actually 
"  I  confess  that  mg  alarm  is  not  objects  of  national  ridicule— wo  sue 
equal  to  my  indignation."  a  wholly  different  antagonist  in  a 
Does  his  Lordship  mean  by  this  system,  possessed  of  the  power  of  tho 
that  we  have  been  frightened  by  a  multitude,  addressing  itself  to  every 
shadow,  while  he  has  preserved  bis  weakness  and  pampering  every  pas- 
fortitude?  or  that  the  nation  has  been  siou  of  man,  offering  every  prizu  to 
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avarice,  and  stimulating  every  ap- 
petite for  possession ;  unceasing  in 
pursuit  of  all  its  objects,  and  making 
everything  an  object ;  desperately 
inimical  to  religions  liberty,  and  per- 
petually labouring  to  establish  over 
every  people  an  authority  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  We  see  it  now 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
souls  in  Popish  Europe,  with  nearly  all 
the  Continental  thrones  Popish,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  monks  and 
friars  devoted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
its  ambition,  with  its  seculars  mingled 
through  every  population,  and  with 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  Popish  com- 
munity ready  to  be  lavished  in  a  cru- 
sade of  Monk  ism.  We  must  confess 
that  we  feel  as  much  anxiety  in  the 
issue  of  a  contest  with  such  a  power 
as  is  consistent  with  a  feeling  of 
courage  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty. 

We  have  never  doubted  that  Eng- 
land, under  the  protection  of  a  higher 
power  than  man,  and  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  peril,  will  triumph  in  the 
most  hazardous  struggle.  But  her 
safety  must  be  grounded  on  her  vigil- 
ance. The  sleeping  giant  is  as  help- 
less as  a  child. 

So  fully  are  we  convinced  that 
Rome  is  the  real  danger,  that  we  not 
merely  laugh  at  Tractarianism,  in 
comparison,  but  we  look  with  suspi- 
cion ou  every  attempt  to  set  it  up  as 
the  danger.  To  compare  this  dwarf 
with  the  gigantic  bulk  of  Popery  seems 
absurd  ;  and  wc  must  therefore  reject 
it  as  argument  altogether.  It  is  also 
unfortunate  for  this  bugbear  that  it 
has  been  so  slow  in  its  discovery,  and 
that  the  Ministerial  terrors  have 
already  slept  so  long,  Tractarianism 
being  now  a  well-grown  peril — its 
siege  of  the  Church  having  already 
lasted  some  years  beyond  the  re- 
nowned siege  of  Troy ! 

The  Letter,  however,  closes  with 
the  spirit  of  an  enthusiast  in  the 
"  good  cause,'' — u  I  \\\\\  not  abate  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the 
a tor ions  principles  and  the  immortal 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation  shall  bo 
held  in  reverence  by  the  great  mass 
of  a  nation  which  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  the  mummeries  of  super- 
stition." 

All  this  is  what  Dominie  Sampson 
would  have  pronounced  *'  pro-digious  !*• 
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with  his  loudest  and  longest 
tion.  Aud  all  is  eminently 
in  the  man  whose  whole 
been  devotion  to  every  Popish  de- 
mand, and  advocacy  of  every  Popish 
measure ;  who  has  risen  into  oAee  by 
the  influence  of  Popish  voice*, 
who  has  been  in  the  » 
of  the  imaginary  Archbishop  of  Wf 
minster! 

Must  not  Protestants  ask,  Hy 
advice  was  Mr  Wyse  planted  in  ths> 
Greek  embassy?— by  whom  wan  Mr 
OTarril  planted  in  the  government 
of  Malta?— by  whom  was  Ifr  SUsi 
planted  in  the  embassy  to  Tuscany— 
or  rather  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
middle  Italy,  and  in  Immediate 
approximation  to  Rome?  Were  three 
Papists  selected  for  those  express, 
and  at  present  most  important  amis- 
sions, without  a  purpose? — were  they 
flung  up  merely  by  the  diplonatni 
wheel  ? — or  were  those  extraordinary 
appointments  of  untried 


duccd  by  a  sudden,  and    n  Apnff 
demand,  for  the  support  of  n  plan? 


But  this  is  a  time  of  wonders, 
his  Lordship's  conversion  may 
at  the  summit  of  them  all.  However, 
there  is  a  reason  for  everything  la 
art  and  nature;  and  it  is  saM  thai 
a  very  high  personage  bad  n  share  in 
this  rapid  operation  on  the  Ministerial 
understanding ;  that  the  question  was 
asked, — u  Pray,  who  is  to  be  the  so* 
vereign  ?  "  and  that  the  answer  was 
his  Lordship's  letter.  It  conclndes 
by  giving  the  coup-de~grace  to  the 
character  of  Popery,  of  whose 
performances  it  speaks  with 
"  laborious  endeavours  to 
intellect \  and  enslave  thesouL™ 
ing  Street,  Nov.  4.) 

In  the  meantime  u  my  Lord  Car* 
dinal,"  who  had  stopped  in  his  post* 
haste  journey,  on  learning  John 
Bull's  theological  opinions  of  his 
festo,  was  comforted  by  an  ohl_ 
despatched  to  inform  him  that 
bonfires  of  the  5th  of  November 
all  been  suffered  to  sink  into 
and  that  he  would  escape  any  several 
trial  of  his  fortitude  than  being  bnmt 
in  effigy.  But  the  Doctor,  now fearless 
of  his  auto-da-fe,  is  also  said  to 
determined  on  carrying  the  wni 
the  enemy's  quarters,  and  showing 
that  every  step  which  he  has 
has  been  sanctioned  bjh\a  ' 
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nnd  that,  instead  of  being  the  foolish  That  excellent  paper,  ilia  Standard, 

anil  impudent  intruder  which  the  pub-  thug    briefly   states    tlie    first :     "In 

lie  have  believed  him  to  be,  he  has  May   1645  tlie  late   Lady   Pennant 

been    actually  ouly  the    submissive  expressed  to  her  parish  minister  (the 

follower  and  ready  agent  of  council.*  Rev.   .Mr  Briscoe)  her  i  — 

far  enough  removed  from  the  Quurinal.  ' 

We  shall  advert  to  but  one  matter 
in  addition,  yet  the  most  important 
of  all.  From  the  accession  of  1'io 
Nono,  there  has  been  a  dec  is  ivy 
change  of  the  old  Papal  plan.  For 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  Popery, 

smitten     by    the    Reformation,    had  pledged  to  Uie  building  of  the  church, 

limited  its  efforts  to  keeping  itself  in  Uu  Lady  Pennant's  death,  writes  the 

existence,  the  stern  power    of   the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  to  Lord  Fielding 

military  thrones  having  prohibited  Ltd.  — '  You   publicly   dulared   that  you 

excitement  of  the  people.    Bnt  times  purposed  to  bestow  a  large  sum  of 

changed;  the  power  of  the  multitude  money  in  founding  a  church,  and  all 

increased,  the  power  of  the  monarch  a  things    belonging  to  it.     You  invited 

diminished,  and  the  appeal  was   now  me  and  mij  clergy  u,  juin  in  hiyinii  /Ac 

to    be     made     to     the    multitude,  foundation.     Yon  seemed  to  under- 


build a  church  near  her  residence,  in 
Wales,  for  the  use  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours. This  she  also  stated  to  her 
daughter,  who  promised  to  fulfil  it. 
This  daughter  married  Lord  Fielding, 
and  brought  him  a  fortune,  part  of 
which,    of   course,    was    apparently 


Europe  then  saw,  with  sudden  i 
ishment,  a  liberal  Pope,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  popular  emancipation  from 
the  recesses  of  the  Conclave.  If  the 
rash  ambition  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
'     '       i  thrown  Italy  into  war,  and 


We  certainly  uudti'ttood 
it  so;  ana  we  received  the  Lord'* 
Supper  together,  with  this  under- 
standing. 

"  '  Now,  I  must  sny,  that  I  regard 
promise  made  to  me,  and 


his  shallow  generalship  turned  the  my  clergy,  as  solemnly  as  it  OHM  it 
war  into  a  flight,  the  plan  of  po  made  on  earth.' 

appeal  would  probably  have  made  "  Lord  Fielding,"  says  the  Shm- 
Popery  the  head  of  Red  Republican-  dard,  "  sets  about  the  building, — 
ism.  But  the  whole  affair  was  plain  proof  that  he  perfectly  under- 
managed  as  everything  beyond  the  stood  his  duty.  Before  the  comple- 
confessional  is  managed  by  monkery  tion  of  the  church,  however,  his 
— and  the  Pope  was  glad  to  escape  Loidshipfnlh  into  the  bauds  of  Traeta- 
from  the  blaze  which  he  had  kindled  riaiis,  "bo,  as  usual,  deliver  him  over 
with  bis  own  hasty  hand.  to  Romanist  priests,  who  famish  him 

■■!—     by   the    French      with  the  miserable  arguments,  which, 
grounded  on  the  two  extraordinary 
notions,  that  what  a  man  promises  as 
a  Protestant  he  is  not  bound  to  per- 
form as  n  Papist,  nnd  that,  no  dis- 
tinct fnnd  having  been  approprialed  in 
Lady  Pennant's  will,  he  is  not  bound 
to  apply  any  whatever— finishes  by 
saying,    '  My  duly  appears  clear  to 
to  devote  that  church  which  is 
cost,  and 
the  fur- 


sword,    drawn   for   republic 
France  and  for  despotism  in  Rome, 
has  set  the  machinery  in  move 
"s  first  n 


fact nre  in  the  actual  claim  of  supre- 
macy in  England.  Whether  its  con- 
temptuous repulse  here  will  check  its 
progress  abroad,  who  shall  say  1 
But,  that  a  conspiracy  for  theextinc- 
tioiiofl'rotestantismexistsinEui'ope;  being  built  at  my 
that  the  ten  foreign  cardinals  "ere  which  yet  remains  mine, 
appointed  to  propagate  the  plan;   and     therance  of  <"".</'»  trut/i,  as  I  find  he 


that  it  is  to  be  defeated  only  by 
vigilance  and  principle,  there  enn  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  rat 

liut,  since  we  began  this  paper. 


himself    delivered    it    to    his    Holy 
Catholic  Church.'" 

So  that  the  result  of  Lady  Pen- 
nant's wish,  and  her  money,  left  for 
a  Protestant  church,  is  (he  building 


events  have  occurred,  which,  trifling  of  a  Popish  chape!  1  and  the  result  ol 

as  they  may  be  as  to  the  individuals  a  Protectant  bishop's  laying  the  fouu- 

concerned,  give  too  clear  an  evidence  dation,  is  the  erection  of  a  place  for 

of  the  spirit  of  Popery  and  public  men  the    mass    and   the    worship   of  tin* 

to  be  wholly  passed  by.  Virgin  Mary  I     We  disdain  comment 
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on  this  transaction.    But  it  U  emi- 
nently Popish. 

The  other  instance  is  the  attendance 
of  Mr  Hawcs,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  at  a  congratulatory  public 
meeting  in  honour  of  I)r  Wiseman's 
appointment  as  a  cardinal,  and  his 
actually  subscribing  money  to  buy 
hi  in  a  "lied  Hat. 

The  office  of  Under  Secretary, 
though  not  one  of  much  public  con- 
sideration, and  often  given  to  persons 
of  none  whatever,  is  yet  regarded  as 
extremely  confidentml ;  and,  in  the 
instance  of  Mr  Hawes,  it  has  unusual 
weight,  from  his  being  the  actual 
representative  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  the  House  of  Common*,  Lord 
(Jrcy  being  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  Mr  Hawcs  is  also  understood  to 
possess  a  confidence  out  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  to  be  on  the  most  iutimate 
terms  with  the  Premier.  Indeed,  the 
admiration  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  noble  Lord,  the  delicate  atten- 
tion of  generally  escorting  him  into 
the  House,  and  seldom  being  able  to 
remain  in  it  after  it  has  lost  the  light 
of  his  Lordship's  counteuauce — bis 
ecstasy  of  admiration  at  every  sen- 
tence which  Flips  from  the  Premier's 
lips,  and  the  fixedness  of  his  eye  on 
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subordinate*)  Mr  B.  Hawes,  M.P.,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of '  Catholics  of  the 
London  district/  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  a  resolution,"  <fcc    He  adds : 
u  Left  me  ask  hie  Lordship,  is  it  true 
that  his  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, besides'  speaking  at  the  meeting, 
has  publicly  subscribed  £10  towards 
procuring  one  of  those  said  'mum- 
meries'—a Cardinal's    hat — for   Dr 
Wiseman  ?  "    To  this,  the  only  an- 
swer given  by  Mr  Hawcs  is,  that  be 
declined  signing  the  Popish  resolu- 
tions, but  that  he  spoke,  and  offered 
to  give  his  tribute,  &c,  from  friend- 
ship to  the  Doctor;  which  this  Papist, 
however,  graciously  condescended  to 
receive. 

Now,  if  Mr  Hawes  were  attending 
to  his  parental  trade  on  this  occasion, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
say,  but  that  it  showed  the  smartness 
of  an  expert  trafficker.  But,  as  a 
fragment  of  the  Ministry,  he  had 
another  character  to  sustain,  and  he 
ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  con- 
clusions which  would  be  drawn,  by 
both  Papists  and  Protestants,  as  to 
the  degree  of  approval  nnder  which 
he  might  have  acted. 

The  u  Cardinal's  hat,"  too,  by  no 
means  mends  the  matter.      If  his 


his  Lordship's    features  during    the    friendship  for  Dr  Wiseman  mnst  orer* 


fitting — havo  often  excited  the  sur- 
prise, and  occasionally  the  amuse- 
ment, of  the  mem  tiers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  that  Mr  Hawes  should 
have  attended  a  public  meeting,  or 
done  anv  one  act  on  earth  in  which  he 
conceived  it  possible  to  have  pro- 
duced a  frowu  on  the  noble  Lord's 
brow — or,  indeed,  should  do  anything 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  most 
pkufkct  acquiescence  hi  the  most 
important  quarter — was  among  the 
44  grand  improbabilities"  of  the  age. 
But  Mr  Hawes  did  go  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  subscribed  for  what  our 
ancestors  called  a  u  rag  of  Popery," 
and  what  their  sons  call  one  of  its 
41  mummeries." 

On  this  subject  a  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  writes  the  fol- 
lowing queries : — 

41  Can  Lord  John  Russell  be  sincere 
in  his  new-born  zeal  against  what  he 
pronounces  the  *  mummeries  of  su- 
perstition,7 when  he  allows  one  of  his 


How  to  the  amonnt  of  £10,  could  ife 
have  taken  no  less  official  shape? 
Might  he  not  have  made  it  op  to  the 
Doctor  in  teacups  or  teaspoons,  in  a 
dozen  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  in 
an  addition  to  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ?  But  the  hat  is  a  badge :  it  has 
the  effect  of  a  cockade.  What  if  is  is 
a  thing  of  red  stuff?  What  ia  a 
cockade  V— a  thiug  of  ribbon — which, 
however,  makes  the  difference  between 
armies ! 

Without  any  particular  respect  for 
Mr  Hawes1  shrewdness,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  natural  conclusions;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  it  can  bo  passed  over, 
when  the  day  comes  for  national  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  coarse  of  Papal 
politics  iu  England  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  high,  their  determi- 
nation is  decided,  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  a  great  restoration  to  the 
principles  of  England. 
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